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“ RASSELAS  ” AND  THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

It  has  never  been  shown,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
whence  Milton  and  Johnson  took  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  Happy  Valley : — 

“ Where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  Araara, ....  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise,  under  the  Ethiop  line 
By  N ilus’  head,  enclosed  with  shining  rock, 

A whole  day’s  journey  high.” 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  280. 

It  is  generally  asserted,  and  taken  for  granted, 
that  Johnson  got  his  account  from  Lobo.  Thus, 
in  the  advertisement  to  the  splendid  quarto  edi- 
tion of  Rasselas,  which  issued  from  Ballantyne’s 
press  in  the  same  year  with  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel* : — 

“ Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  at  a period  when  experience,  not  less  than 
philosophy,  had  taught  him  the  imperfection  of  earthly 
enjoymqnts.  The  subject,  as  well  as  the  scenery  of  the 
^mance,  has  relation  to  the  earlier  studies  of  the  author. 
Ihe  translator  of  the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal  must  have 
renected  deeply  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes ; and 
m Lobo  s History  of  Abyssinia,  which  Johnson  had  also 
translated,  he  found  an  account  of  the  seclusion  to  which 


Rasselas,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with  engraving 
from  pictures  bv  R.  Smirke.  Londor 
published  by  VV . Miller ; the  letter-press  by  James  Bal 
an tyne,  Edinburgh,  1805.  I am  under  the  impressio 
tnat  Sir  VV.  Scott  edited  this  edition,  and  wrote  the  Ad 
vertisement  or  Preface;  and  I should  like  to  have  i 
conhrmed  or  corrected. 


the  jealousy  of  despotism  condemns  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  of  Gondar.” 

On  examining  tbe  book,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Lobo  himself  even  refers  to  the  subject ; and  his 
continuator,  the  Abbe  le  Grand,  instead  of  a 
Happy  Valley,  describes  only  a barren  Mount  of 
Misery.  These  are  his  words : — 

“ In  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  is  Guexon,  the  famous 
rock  on  which  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  Emperor 
were  confined  till  their  accession  to  the  throne.  This 
custom,  established  about  1260,  hath  been  abolished  for 
two  ages.” — Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  London,  1735,  p.  200. 

“ The  kingdom  of  Amhara  is  yet  more  mountainous 
[than  that  of  Tigre].  The  Abyssins  call  these  steep 
rocks  Arnba:  there  are  many  of  them  which  appear  to 
the  sight  like  great  cities;  and  one  is  scarcely  convinced, 
even  upon  a near  view,  that  one  doth  not  see  walls, 
towers,  and  bastions.  It  was  on  the  barren  summit  of 
Amba-Guexa  that  the  princes  of  the  blood-rojml  passed 
their  melancholy  life,  being  guarded  by  officers  who 
treated  them  often  with  great  rigour  and  severity.” — lb. 
p.  204. 

“ Anciently  the  princes  who  had  any  right  or  preten- 
sion to  the  crown  were  kept  under  a strong  guard  on 
Mount  Guexon;  which  custom  continued  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Naod,  the  father  of  David,  was  the  last  who 
was  raised  from  that  prison  to  the  throne.  As  this  king 
was  playing  one  day  with  a young  prince  about  eight 
years  ofd,  a counsellor  that  stood  by  observed  to  him 
that  this  son  was  very  much  grown:  the  child  imme- 
diately apprehending  the  meaning  of  his  words,  burst 
into  tears,  and  lamented  that  he  was  grown  only  to  be 
the  sooner  sent  to  Guexen.  The  king,  touched  at  the 
reply,  declared  that  the  royal  offspring  should  be  no 
more  confined  in  that  manner ; thus  by  this  accident  was 
an  end  put  to  the  slaverv  of  the  princes  of  Abyssinia.” — 
lb.  p.  261,  cf.  259. 

Dr.  Johnson  perhaps  got  his  account  from  Tel- 
lez, or  some  of  the  earlier  Portuguese  writers, 
but  I have  not  any  of  these,  or  Ludolph,  at  hand 
to  refer  to.  If  there  be  no  historical  foundation 
for  the  ‘‘blissful  captivity”  which  Johnson  pic- 
tures, it  is  probable  that  he  followed  Milton  in 
decking  the  dreary  scene  of  royal  imprisonment 
with  the  traditions  of  “true  Paradise.”  The  old 
Hindoo  geography  unites  Africa  with  the  Indian 
Archipelago ; and  the  Mount  Meru  of  the  Hindoo 
Paradise  came  to  be  identified  with  “ Mount 
Amara,  under  the  Ethiop  line.”  Thence,  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  as  a happy  and  innocent 
race  dwelling  by  the  ocean  stream,  in  a Paradise 
so  delightful,  that  the  gods  often  left  Olympus  to 
visit  them  and  share  in  their  festivities.  Huet,  in 
his  treatise  De  la  Situation  du  Paradis  Terrestre, 
speaks  of  various  writers  who  place  Paradise  in 
Africa  under  the  equator,  above  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  from  which  the  Nile  was  said  to  take 
its  rise.  Tertullian  says  that,  after  the  Fall, 
Paradise  was  girt  about  with  the  Torrid  Zone, 
called  in  Scripture  a flaming  sioord,  and  has  been 
thus  rendered  unapproachable  ever  since,  being 
separated  from  us  and  hidden  as  by  a wall  of  fire. 
Huet  is  referred  to  by  Le  Grand  in  his  appendix 
to  Lobo,  p.  207. 
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Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich,  author  of  the  Diary  of 
a Lover  of  Literature,  having  no  doubt  examined 
Lobo  and  been  disappointed,  gave  up  Abyssinia 
altogether,  and  fell  back  upon  an  Indian  Paradise 
described  by  Pennell : — 

“The  secluded  Valley  of  Cashmere — forming  an  oval 
hollow  80  miles  by  50 ; blooming  with  perennial  spring, 
refreshed  with  cascades,  and  streams  and  lakes,  and  en- 
riched with  mountainous  ridges  towering  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow  — was  perhaps  Johnson’s  prototj^pe  for 
the  Happy  Valley  of  Amhara  in  i2asse/as.”— See  John- 
soniana,  665. 

The  name  of  Johnson’s  celebrated  prince  was 
evidently  taken  from  that  of  the  Pas,  or  prince, 
Sela  Christos,  called  by  Lobo,  or  perhaps  mis- 
printed Rassela  Christos  (p.  102).  He  was  governor 
of  Bagameder,  and  commander-in-chief  under 
Sultan  Seged,  or  Segued  (grandson  of  Basilides), 
who  was  crowned  in  160k  The  Eastern  word 
Has  means  a head,  and  also  a prince,  chief,  or 
captain.  Lobo  says : — 

“ Sometimes  the  Emperor  creates  a Ratz  [Ras],  or 
Viceroy,  general  over  all  the  empire,  who  is  superior  to 
aU  his  other  officers.” — P.  48. 

The  name  of  Imlac,  the  prince’s  Mentor,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  an  Abyssinian 
emperor  who  ascended  the  throne  about  the  year 
1300.  Imla,  or  Imlac,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  also  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  whom  St. 
Philip  baptized ; and  Lobo  mentions  his  name  at 
p.  45. 

J ohnson’s  philosophic  tale,  setting  forth  a search 
after  happiness,  may  have  been  partly  suggested 
to  him  by  a passage  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Norris 
of  Bemerton,  who,  after  speaking  of  Solomon’s 
experiments,  gives  a story  of  an  Eastern  emperor 
out  of  Nieremberg.  I shall  prefix  two  verses  of  a 
poem  by  Norris  on  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness, 
addressed  “ To  Himself  ” : — 

“ Not  yet  convinced  ? why  wilt  thou  still  pursue 
Through  Nature’s  field  delusive  Bliss  ? 

’Tis  false,  or.  else  too  fugitive  if  true ; 

Thou  may’st  as  soon  thy  shadow  overtake  as  this. 

The  gaudy  light  still  dances  in  thine  eye, 

Thou,  hot  and  eager  in  the  chase. 

Art  drawn  through  many  a thorny  rugged  place. 

Still  labouring  and  sighing,  but  canst  ne’er  come  nigh.” 

“ Give  o’er,  my  Soul,  give  o’er,  nor  strive  again 
This  treacherous  Chymic  Gold  to  find. 

Tell  me,  why  should’st  thou  fancy,  there  remain 

Days  yet  to  come  more  sweet  than  those  thou’st  left 
behind  ? 

A wiser  Chymist  far  than  thou,  t’obtain 
This  Jewel  all  his  treasures  spent ; 

But  yet  he  failed  in’s  grand  Experiment, 

And  all  he  gained  was  this,  to  know  that  all  was  vain.” 

“ And  that  what  this  great  Inquirer  after  Happiness 
experimented  is  every  man’s  case,  I am  farther  assured, 
when  I contemplate  that  the  greatest  favourites  of  For- 
tune, those  who  have  had  the  world  at  command,  and 
could  enjoy  all  that  is  good  in  it,  have  yet  all  along  been 
subject  to  melancholy,  especially  after  some  notable 
enjoyment ; as  the  Grecian  hero  wept  when  he  had  con- 


quered the  world.  Now  what  should  the  cause  of  this 
be,  but  that  they  find  themselves  empty  in  the  midst  of 
their  fulness ; that  they  desire  farther  than  they  enjoy  ; 
that  however  every  sense  be  feasted  to  the  height,  yet 
there  remains  a general  appetite,  that  of  being  happy, 
which  is  not  satisfied  ; and  not  onh’-  so,  but  because  they 
suspect  withal  (as  indeed  they  have  verj’-  good  reason, 
having  tasted  the  utmost  of  Nature’s  entertainment)  that 
it  never  shall  be.  And  from  this  desire  and  despair  pro- 
ceeds their  melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirit.  And  to 
this  purpose,  I call  to  mind  a very  remarkable  story  re- 
corded by  Eusebius  Nierembergius,  in  his  De  Arte  Volun- 
tatis (1.  vi.  p.  5.37),  concerning  an  Eastern  Emperor  who 
was  minded  to  try  the  same  experiment  upon  his  son  as 
Solomon  did  upon  himself ; and  see  how  far  the  accommo- 
dations of  life  might  go  towards  true  Felicity.  He  accord- 
ingly trained  him  up  from  his  infanc}^  in  magnificent 
apartments,  studiously  removed  from  him  all  pitiable 
objects,  that  he  might  not  have  so  much  as  a notion  of 
Misery,  humoured  him  in  every  punctilio,  and  furnished 
him  with  whatsoever  he  either  did  wish  for  or  might  be 
supposed  to  take  pleasure  in  : till  at  length,  the  unfor- 
tunately happy  young  man,  observing  himself  to  be  still 
in  desires,  and  that  in  a state  of  all  possible  worldly 
affluence,  could  no  longer  flatter  himself  with  imaginary 
prospects,  but  concluded  that  no  condition  would  ever 
mend  the  matter ; and  so  fell  into  extreme  melancholy 
and  despair.”  — Miscellanies,  6th  edit.,  London,  1717, 

pp.  26,  216. 

Burton,  in  bis  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  quotes 
from  Marco  Polo  an  account  of  another  Happy 
Valley:  — 

“ A Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus  (lib.  i.  c.  28), 
called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his 
government  amongst  his  subjects  and  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  found  a convenient  place  in  a pleasant  valley 
environed  with  hills,  in  which  he  made  a delicious  park 
full  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a palace 
full  of  all  worldly  contents  that  could  possibly  be  devised, 
music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &c. ; and  chose  out  a 
certain  young  man,  whom,  with  a soporiferous  potion,  he 
so  benumbed  that  he  perceived  nothing ; and  so,  fast 
asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this 
fair  garden.  Where  after  he  had  lived  awhile  in  all 
such  pleasures  a sensual  man  could  desire,  he  cast  him 
into  a sleep  again  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he 
awaked  he  might  tell  others  he  had  been  in  Paradise.” — 
Edit.  1840,  p.  673, 

This  is  the  Mabumetical  Paradise  ” described 
by  Purcbas  as  having  been  formed  in  tbe  north- 
east parts  of  Persia  by  a certain  false  prophet 
named  Aloadin,  or  Aladeules,  and  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ottoman  Emperor  Selim:  it  is 
‘Ghe  Paradise  of  Sin”  so  vividly  pictured  in 
Southey’s  Thalaba.  Eieionnach:. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MEZZOTINT  ENGRAY^STG. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Exhibition^  of 
Works  of  Art  at  Leeds,  my  friend  Mr.  William 

Smith,  E.S.A.  has  written  a short  section,  intro- 
ductory to  the  etchings  and  engravings  which,  as 
the  Honorary  Superintendent,  he  has  collected 
and  arranged. 

In  a resume  of  the  History  of  -Mezzotint  En- 
graving, he  justly  gives  the  credit  of  the  invention 
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to  Louis  von  Siegen,  a Dutcli  artist,  but  of  German 
extraction,  and  observes  that  up  to  a compara- 
tively recent  period  Prince  Pupert,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  John  Evelyn,  had  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  that  Leon  Laborde,  in  his  History 
of  Mezzotinto  E7igravhig,  gives  the  facsimile  of  a 
letter  written  by  Siegen,  dated  1642,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  recently  made  the  discovery, 
but  gives  no  account  of  the  process.”  Mr.  Smith’s 
observations  remind  me  that,  more  than  thirty 
years  since,  I exhibited  at  meetings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  an  extensive  series  of  early  mezzo- 
tinto engravings  (then  in  my  own  possession,  but 
since  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum) ; and  in  a letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  I 
pointed  out  that  Prince  Pupert  was  not  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  discoverer 
of  the  process,  although  he  distinctly  claimed  it 
in  his  lifetime  as  his  own  discovery. 

Evelyn,  in  his  Sculptura,  or  History  of  the  Art 
of  Chalcography  (London,  1662),  gives  a chapter 

Of  the  new  way  of  Engraving  or  Mezzotinto,  w- 
vented  and  communicated  by  his  Highnesse  Prince 
Pupert,  Count  Palatine  of  Rhyne,  &c.,”  and  says: 

“ This  obligation,  then,  we  have  to  His  Highness 
Prince  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of  Rhyne,  &c.,  who  has 
been  pleased  to  cause  the  instruments"  to  be  expressly 
fitted  to  show  me  with  his  own  hands  how  to  manage, 
and  conduct  them  on  the  plate,  that  it  might  produce 
the  effects  I have  so  much  magnified,  and  I am  here 
ready  to  show  to  the  world,  in  a piece  of  his  own  illus- 
trious touching  which  he  was  pleased  to  honour  this 
work  withal,  not  as  a venal  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
book  (although  for  which  alone  it  is  most  valuable),  but 
a particular  grace  as  a specimen  of  what  we  have  alleged, 
and  to  adorn  the  present  chapter.”  * 

So  long  as  Evelyn’s  works  exist,  persons  will  be 
disposed  to  give  the  prince  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention, and  many  admirers  i^efuse  to  admit  the 
claims  for  another.  An  author  of  great  popularity 
has  observed,  in  writing  of  Prince  Pupert : His 
strict  reputation  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
mezzotint  engraving  has  been  somewhat  ques- 
tioned, hut  with  little  prohahility r I remember 
being  addressed  by  the  late  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton, 
in  scarcely  courteous  terms,  on  the  attempt  to 
deprive  his  hero  of  his  then  acknowledged  right. 

No  doubt  others  before  myself  were  cognisant 
of  the  facts  brought  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, but  it  did  not  then  seem  to  me  that  the 
various  allusions  were  supported  by  actual  know- 
ledge, or  a sight  and  examination  of  the  pictures 
on  which  these  opinions  were  offered.  I made 
the  suggestion  that,  from  the  great  rarity  and 
delicacy  of  the  works  of  Siegen,  it  was  most  pro- 
bable that  they  were  merely  distributed  among 
his  friends  and  patrons.”  That  suggestion  is 

* Ihe  work  contains  a small  plate,  the  facsimile  work 
of  his  head  of  the  executioner  of  St.  John,  after  Spagno- 
letto,  dated  1658.  It  is  of  considerable  raritv.  A good 
copy  of  the  book,  with  the  print,  is  in  the  librarv  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 


entirely  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  publication 
of  the  letter  of  Siegen  by  the  Count  Leon  La- 
borde, the  following  translation  of  which  was 
sent  me  in  the  year  1839  by  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Ernest  Harzen  of  Hamburgh  : — 

“ Serene  and  Highborn  Prince. 

Most  Gracious  Sir  — 

“In  the  same  manner  as  my  humble  devotion,  more 
than  a consideration  of  reward,  has  brought  me  to  your 
Grace’s  service  ; although  these  services,  however  agreed 
by  yo’ur  Grace,  have  been  rather  derogated  by  some 
persons  : I have  not  relented  in  devoting  to  your  Grace 
my  diligence,  my  labour,  and  my  time  ; in  proof  of 
which  I most  humbly  do  present  the  present  piece  to  your 
Princely  Grace. 

“ This  is  t!)e  copper-plate  print,  most  gracious  Prince 
and  Lord,  which  some  time  ago  I mentioned  to  you  to 
have  executed  to  your  Grace’s  mother’s  laudable  com- 
memoration Avith  the  view  to  bring  the  said  portrait  into 
the  possession  of  several  persons  of  rank,  acquainted  with 
the  illustrious  deeds  of  this  far-famed  Princess. 

“ But  having  invented  quite  a new  and  hitherto  un- 
known proceeding,  I have  been  able  to  print  oft’  from  the 
copper — not  thousands  as  from  common  plates — but  only 
a few,  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  workmanship,  for 
which  reason  I have  only  a small  number  of  copies  to 
present.  Of  course  I first  of  all  make  application  to 
3mur  Princely  Grace,  especially  in  dedicating  the  same  to 
you  accordingjo  tlie  inscription  at  the  bottom,*  and  for 
the  folloAving  reasons : for  the  first,  because  the  said  ob- 
ject— the  remembrance  of  your  mother — cannot  but  be 
agreeable  to  your  Grace  as  being  the  nearest,  nay  the 
only  Son  of  the  reigniiig  Princess.  Por  the  second,  be- 
cause I durst  not  omit  dedicating  a work  of  art  so  rare 
as  never  heard  of  before  to  such  an  extraordinary  amateur 
of  the  fine  arts  as  jmur  Grace  is. 

“No  Engraver,  or  no  Artist,  will  be  able  to  imagine 
hoAV  this  work  could  be  done,  because  as  your  Grace  is 
aware  of,  hitherto  only  three  different  species  of  'work- 
manship are  seen  : to  Avit,  1°,  Line  Engraving  or  cutting  ; 
2'^,  Etching  ; 3°,  A A^ery  uncommon  manner,  called  the 
dotted  manner,  Avith  points  altogether — but  different  and 
A’ery  troublesome,  and  therefore  not  in  use. 

“This  present  manner,  however,  is  none  of  these  — 
though  also  consisting  entirely  of  little  dots,  Avithout  a 
single  line,  and  tho’  some  parts  has  the  appearance  of 
lines,  the  whole  is  altogether  stippled. 

“ I ought  not  to  omit  to  state  this,  fog  the  guidance  of 
such  an  experienced  amateur  as  your  Grace  is. 

“ Recommending  your  Grace  to  the  Divine  Providence 
and  Avelfiire,  I also  recommend  lUA^self,  remaining  your 
Grace’s  most  true  and  humble  ser\'^ant, 

“ L.  DE  Siegen. 

“Amsterdam,  19/29  August,  1642. 

“ To  His  Highness 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
at  Cassel.” 

Readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  who  feel  a more  especial 
interest  in  the  works  of  Siegen  and  Rupert  will 

* “Amelia  Elisabetiia  D.  G.  Landgravia,  etc. 

CoMiTrssA  Hanoamze  Mutzemb: 

“lllustrissimo  acCeh^^™°  Pr  : ac  Dno  Dno  Win-  \ j 
HKLAio  VI.  1).  G.  Hassi/E  Landgr,  etc.  hanc  1 
Serenissima3  Matris  ) 

et  Incomparabilis  HeroiiuB  effigiem  ad  vivum 
se  primum  depictam  novoque  jam  sculpturse  modo  r 
expressam  dedicat  consecratqiie  ’ 

L.  a S.  Ao  Uni  cio.io.cxmi.” 
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find  a tolerably  accurate  list  of  tbeir  works  in  the 
article  to  which  I have  referred  in  tbe  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  The  Archceologia. 

I may  note  that  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the 
early  mezzotints  is  something  fabulous ; the  more 
interesting  of  the  early  specimens  scarcely  ever 
occur  for  sale,  and  prints  which  formerly  could 
have  been  bought  for  shillings  would  now  be 
thought  to  be  fairly  purchased  at  as  many  pounds. 

Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D. 


PIECES  PROM  MANUSCRIPTS.— No.  I. 

“ THE  RULE  OF  THE  WORLDE.” 

From  Sloane  MS.  1590,  jToZ.  1. 

This  was  writ  1551 ; 1 mean,  all  the  olde 
writeing,”  says  a side-note  in  a later  hand  on 
the  MS.  The  poem,  like  the  last,  “ Tell  them  all 
they  lie,”  bewails  and  denounces  the  evils  of  the 
time,  but  in  much  more  stilted  phrase,  with  much 
^ less  vigour.  The  rhymester’s  oten  reede  skrekes 
out  his  dolourous  lines  till,  in  the  last  verse  but 
one,  he  rises  to  something  like  power.  Still,  in 
whatever  words,  the  spirit  that  will  not  be  quiet 
while  wrong  goes  on,  is  welcome  to  the  ear. 
Beform  is  one  of  the  cries  which  in  this  world 
should  never  cease. 

The  title  of  the  present  series  of  poems  is  altered 
into  Pieces  from  Manuscripts,”  because  not  only 
have  two  out  of  four  that  I have  printed  as  In- 
edited  Pieces  ” turned  out  to  have  been  printed 
before,  but  the  last  is  actually  in  Percy’s  Heliques, 
vol.  ii.,  though  with  a different  title,  and  without 
the  two  stanzas  on  London  and  cuckolds.  I pro- 
pose to  follow  up  the  present  poem  with  one  of 
Occleve’s,  and  then  to  begin  the  Songs  and  Carols 
from  Richard  Hill’s  Commonplace  Book,  a Balliol 
MS.  F.  J.  Fuenivall. 


To  see  how  man}^  murmiirre  at  theire  state, 
how  manye  weepe  at  theire  calamities, 
how  many  nature  as  a stepdame  hate, 
how  many  blush  not,  laughe,  at  miseryes, 
how  many,  desprate,  yeilde  to  Tvmons  tree 
or  some  such  like  dispairinge  dekinye ! 

As  I remember,  longe  agoe  1 reade 
vpon  this  hill,  or  not  farre  from  this  place, 
of  on  Aurelius  that  now  is  deade, 
who  as  a prince  in  Roma  run  his  race, 
who  fiftye  yeares  endevored  to  see 
whether  mans  nature  might  sufficed  be. 

“ whereon,”  sayde  he,  “ my  braynes  were  almoste  spente, 

my  sences  in  the  floud  of  study  drownde, 

my  wits  growne  weakened,  wrested,  wracke  & rente,” 

if  you  will  heare,  I’le  tell  you  what  I founde, 

his  purpose,  through  his  labours,  brought  to  passe  : 

“ Ah,  wortlxv  ruler,” — this  his  language  was — 

“ I hongred  in  the  deepe  of  dayntie  fare, 

I thirsted  in  the  midste  of  dronkennesse  ; 
sleepe  made  me  sleepe,  in  reste  I slothfull  were; 

In  Avarice  I loued  that  exesse, 

the  more  I sought,  the  more  was  fortune  scante, 

& still,  me  thought,  a worlde  of  wealth  was  wante.” 

Rare  speeches  from  soe  great  an  Emperoure ! 
worthy  to  be  engrau’d  in  marble  faire, 
or  if  twere  soe,  they  cud  by  fnortall  powre 
be  fixed  & deciphred  in  the  aire 
Soe  playne,  that  ech  man  by  a kings  directions 
might  view  the  Image  of  his  owne  affections. 

Alas ! the  earth  is  dronke  in  Blasphemies, 
effusions,  slaughters,  stratagems  & fraudes. 

Ambition,  rapine,  hatred,  avarice, 
rigour,  vengeaunce,  adultery  of  baudes. 
ah,  this  would  make  kinge  David  speake  anew! 
this  prooues  the  Prophesie  of  Esay  true ! 

These  fowle  reproches,  & a thousand  more 
wAich  my  poore  pen,  (beleeue  me,)  can  not  name, 
began  when  heavenlye  loue  shut  Eden  dore ; 

& we,  like  wretches,  persevere  the  same  ; 

& for  these  faultes,  be-holde  what  woes  are  sente, 
that  wilbe  worser  if  we  not  repente. 


GABRIEL  D’EMILLIANNE. 

It  will  probablj’'  be  difficult,  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  obtain  much  information  as  to  this  obscure 
writer.  I have  succeeded  in  learning  nothing  of 
him  myself  beyond  the  few  facts  which  I have 
gleaned  from  his  books.  In  the  first  place  we 
have : — 

“ The  Frauds  of  Roman  Monks  and  Priests  set  forth  in 
Eight  Letters.  Lately  written  by  a Gentleman,  in  his 
Journey  into  Italy,  and  Publish’d  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Publick,”  8vo,  1691. 

From  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  we  learn  that  its  author  was  a 
stranger  in  this  country  ” ; and  from  his  address 
to  the  Reader  we  gather  some  further  particulars 
as  to  his  former  condition,  and  his  motives  for  the 
publication  of  his  work : — 

» It  must  be  granted,  that  the  Publick  have  been  just 
in  the  kind  Reception  they  have  given  to  the  Letters 
of  Dr.  Burnet,  now  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, concerning  his  Voyage  to  Italy.  The  Truth  of  his 


The  auncyente  writers  of  Philosophie, 
whose  purchas’de  fame  shall  neuer  be  forgotten, 
but  viridante  in  perpetuitie 

shall  Hue  extoll’d, — though  they  are  dead  & rotten, — 
while  we  declare  how  they  were  wonte  to  scanne 
& study  of  the  misery  of  man. 

The  loue  of  wisdom e bids  me  set  in  frame 
the  barbrous  skrekinge  of  my  oten  reede, 
in  rustique  sheapheards  tones  to  singe  the  same 
that  they  my  witty  auncyents  first  did  breede, 
that  I,  poore  Impe,  may  striue  wfth  pipe  & pen 
to  shew  the  shininge  fame  of  learned  men  : 

And  as  they  spente  theire  yeares,  theire  dayes,  theire 
howers, 

to  tell  of  things  that  douptles  then  were  rife, 
restinge  thein-selues  amidste  the  leafy  bowers, 
pondringe  the  state  & crosse  of  humane  life  ; 
soe  I mine  otes  to  dolefull  notes  will  rayse, 

& singinge,  weepe  the  crosses  of  these  daj^es. 

Ah  wretched  worlde ! ah  vale  of  miserye ! 

while  I line  heare  vpon  these  downes  contente, 

my  bright  & euer-rowlinge  eyes  can  see 

how  thou  arte  fram’d,  & w/ifch  way  thou  art  bente. 

& how  thy  weale,  thy  wante  & woe  doth  bringe, 
ofte  makes  me  morne  when  as  I thinke  to  singe. 
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Eelations  hath  been  own’d  by  all  those  who  have  had 
the  Curiosity  to  Visit  those  Countries,  and  given  occa- 
sion to  the  Learned,  to  make  curious  Reflections  upon 
them.  But  above  all  I have  observed,  that  the  Passages 
he  hath  inserted  by  the  by,  about  some  of  their  Religious 
Practices,  have  particularly  pleased  the  English  Nation, 
who  (above  all)  abominate  Popery.  ’Tis  this  considera- 
tion at  first,  that  begat  a Desire  in  me  to  publish  many 
other  Particulars  on  this  subject,  especially  upon  the  Lives 
and  Practices  of  Romish  Priests  and  Monks,  which  were 
known  to  me,  as  having  been  a Secular  Priest  of  the  same 
Church,  and  could  not  come  so  easily  to  the  knowledge  of 
others.” 

He  further  adds,  tliat  he  has 

“ Still  Matter  enough  in  store  to  fill  another  Volume  as 
big  as  this,  which  might  serve  for  a Second  Part,  &c. ; 

and  concludes  — 

“Lastly,  Forasmuch  as  those  Observations  made  in 
my  Tracks  have  much  conduced  to  the  Change  of  my 
Religion;  so  (I  trust  in  God)  the  Publication  of  them 
will  have  a good  effect  upon  others,  by  opening  the  Eyes 
<of  the  People  of  the  Roman  Church;  by  discouraging 
those  that  Seduce  them  ; and  by  putting  Protestants  upon 
Rendring  hearty  Thanks  to  God,  for  having  delivered 
them  from  so  miserable  a Slavery^ 

Dr.  Parr  wrote  in  his  copy,  a very  entertain- 
ing book.”  A reprint  of  it  appeared,  London, 
1817,”  in  the  title-page  to  which  it  is  ascribed  to — 

“A  Frenchman  who  was  formerly  a monk,  but  after- 
wards became  a Convert  to  the  Church  of  England.” 

And  the  editor,  in  his  ‘^Address  to  the  Reader,” 
«,lludes  to  the  matter,  which — 

He  has  every  reason  to  believe  is  actual  fact,  which  he 
knows  by  an  experience  of  twenty-  eight  years.” 

There  is  a French  translation  — 

“ Ruses  et  Fourberies  ,des  Pretres  est  des  Moines,”  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1845. 

The  success  which  the  work  met  with — the 
copy  before  me  is  the  third  edition — encouraged  the 
author  to  publish  his  threatened  sequel,  which  is 
entitled : — 

“ Observations  on  a Journey  to  Naples,  wherein  the 
Frauds  of  Romish  Monks  and  Priests  are  farther  Dis- 
cover’d. By  the  Author  of  a late  Book,  Entituled,  &c.” 
'London,  8vo,  1791. 

This  also  met  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Parr, 
who  styles  it  ‘^very  interesting”;  and,  indeed, 
both  this  and  the  former  volume  will  be  found  to 
contain  a great  amount  of  very  curious  and  amus- 
ing matter. 

We  next  hear  of  the  author  in  — 

V A History  of  Monastical  Orders,  in  which  the 

Primitive  Institution  of  Monks,  their  Tempers,  Habits, 
Rules,  and  the  Condition  they  are  in  at  Present,  are 
Treated  of.”  By  Gabriel  d’Emillianne.  8vo.  London ; 
Roycroft,  1693. 

He  dedicates  his  bookto  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  the  rest  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  stating  in  his  preface  : ~ 

“ As  I cannot  sufficiently  praise  God  for  his  great 
Mercy  in  calling  me  to  be  a Member  of  this  Holy  Church, 
t?mi  ^ could  not  honour  enough  those  who  are  the 

PiUars,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  it,”  <fec. 


And  setting  forth  as  a motive  for  its  publication — 

“ Several  of  the  Order  of  Gray  and  Black  Fryars,  hav  •* 
ing  had  confidence  in  the  late  King  James’s  Reign,  not 
only  to  flock  by  Troops  from  beyond  Seas  into  England, 
but  also  to  appear  publickl}’-  in  their  Monkish  Habits, 
and  a great  many  others  of  different  Colours  preparing  to 
follow.  The  People  here  was  not  in  a little  amazement  to 
see  these  new  Faces,  while  the  Papists  were  very  busie  in 
combing  the  Fox’s  Tail  to  make  it  appear  finer,  and  mag- 
nified every  where  the  pretended  Holiness,  both  of  these 
Monks  and  of  their  Habits.  The  good  Protestants  did  only 
laugh  at  them,  but  the  wiser  sort  inquired  who  thej^  were, 
and  in  what  Book  one  might  have  a sufficient  notice  of 
them,”  &c. 

So  mucb  for  these  three  little  volumes,  which 
are  not  often  found  together,  or  indeed  separately, 
but  which  will  repay  the  collector  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  their  acquisition. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  CORONATION 
OATH. 

Although  the  discussion  of  every  political  ques- 
tion, as  a matter  of  course,  is  excluded  from  the 
columns  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  historical  illustration 
of  any  such  question  may  very  properly  find  a 
place  in  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  I have  lately  had 
occasion  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  assumed  its  present  form, 
I venture  to  hope  that  a brief  note  upon  that  sub- 
ject may  not  be  without  interest  to  all  who  have 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  that  oath  by  the 
recent  important  discussions  in  which  it  has  been 
so  frequently  referredto. 

Those  who  .desire  to  know  what  oaths  were 
taken  by  the  sovereigns  of  this  country  previous 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  will  find  much  curious 
and  trustworthy  information  upon  the  subject  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Taylor’s  valuable  volume,  The  Glory 
of  Regality. 

The  present  Coronation  Oath,  however,  dates 
only  from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
Immediately  upon  that  event,  An  Act  for  esta- 
blishing the  Coronation  Oath”  (I  Will.  & Mary, 
c.  6)  was  passed,  which  recites  that  — 

“ Whereas,  by  the  Law  and  ancient  Usage  of  this 
Realm,  the  Kings  and  Queens  thereof  have  taken  solemn 
Oath  upon  the  Evangelists  at  their  respective  Corona- 
tions, to  maintain  the  Statutes,  Laws,  and  Customs  of  the 
said  Realm,  and  all  the  People  and  Inhabitants  thereof  in 
their  Spiritual  and  Civil  Rights  and  Properties;  but  for- 
asmuch as  the  Oath  itself,  on  such  Occasion  administered, 
hath  heretofore  been  framed  in  doubtful  Words  and  Ex- 
pressions, with  relation  to  ancient  Laws  and  Constitu- 
tions at  this  time  unknown.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
one  uniform  Oath  may  be  in  all  Times  to  come  taken  by 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  this  Realm,  and  to  them  respec- 
tively administered  at  the  times  of  their  and  every  of 
their  Coronations.” 
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And  then  proceeds  to  enact : — 

“That  the  Oath  herein  mentioned  and  hereafter  ex- 
pressed, shall  and  may  be  administered  to  their  most 
Excellent  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
(whom  God  long  preserve)  at  the  time  of  their  Corona- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  all  persons  that  shall  be  then  and 
there  present  at  the  solemnising  thereof,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  either 
of  them,  or  any  other  Bishop  of  this  Realm  whom  the 
King’s  Majesty  shall  thereunto  appoint,  and  who  shall  be 
hereby  thereunto  respective!}'-  authorised ; which  Oath 
followeth,  and  shall  be  .administered  in  this  manner;  that 
is  to  say, 

“ The  Archbishop  or  Bishop  shall  say  — 

“ Will  you  solemnly  promise  to  govern  the  people 
of  this  Kingdom  of  England,  and  the  Dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  Statutes  in 
Parliament  on,  and  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
same  ? 

“ The  King  and  Queen  shall  say, 

“ I solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

“ Archbishop  or  Bishop, — 

“ Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  Law  and  Justice 
in  Mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ? 

“ King  and  Queen, — 

“ I will.” 

We  then  come  to  the  Coronation  Oath : — 
Archbishop  or  Bishop, — 

“ Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion 
established  by  Law  ? and  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  Realm,  and  to  the 
Churches  committed  to  their  Charge,  all  such 
Rights  and  Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  ap- 
pertain unto  them  or  any  of  them  ? 

“ King  and  Queen, — 

“All  this  I promise  to  do. 

“After  this,  the  King  and  Queen,  laying  his  and  her 
hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  shall  say, 

“King  and  Queen, — 

“ The  things  which  I have  here  before  promised,  I 
will  perform  and  keep,  So  help  me,  God! 

“ Then  the  King  and  Queen  shall  kiss  the  Book. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Oath  shall 
be  in  like  manner  administered  to  every  King  or  Queen 
who  shall  succeed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm 
at  their  respective  Coronations,”  &c. 

But  tbougb  tbe  Parliament  in  1688  declared 
that  tbe  Svaid  Oath  shall  in  like  manner  be  ad- 
ministered to  every  King  or  Queen  who  shall 
succeed  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  Realm,” 
twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  law  in 
this  respect  underwent  an  important  change. 

In  1706  an  Act,  6th  Anne,  c.  8 (5  & 6 Anne, 
cap.  5,  in  common  printed  editions),  was  passed 
‘‘for  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law 
established,”  and  by  this  Act,  which  was  inserted 
bodily  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  of 
which  it  forms  the  twenty-fifth  article,  it  was 
enacted : — 

“ That  after  the  Demise  of  Her  Majesty  (whom  God 
long  preserve)  the  Sovereign  next  succeeding  to  Her 


Majesty  in  the  Royal  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  so  for  ever  hereafter,  every  King  or  Queen 
succeeding  and  coming  to  the  Royal  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at  his  or  her  Coronation,  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  attending, 
assisting,  or  otherwise  there  and  then  present,  take  and 
subscribe  an  Oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  said  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government  thereof, 
as  by  Law  established  within  the  Kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and  the  Territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing.” * 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  Act  the  Act 
of  William  and  Mary  was  not  interfered  with ; 
the  oath  was  not  removed  to  give  place  to  any 
new  oath,  but  every  succeeding  sovereign  was  to 
take  and  subscribe  ” oath  “ To  maintain  and 
preserve  inviolably  the  said  Settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Discipline,  and  Government  thereof  as  by  Law 
established,”  &c. 

The  oath  thus  modified  was  taken  by  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III. ; but  during  the  reign 
of  the  latter  monarch  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land and  the  Churches  of  the  two  countries;  and 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Act  of  the  40  Geo.  III. 
c.  67,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  LTnion  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  is  as  follows : — 

“That  it  be  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union,  That  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  Law  established,  bo 
united  into  One  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called. 
The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  that 
the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government  of 
the  said  United  Church  shall  be,  and  shall  remain  in  full 
force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  Law  established 
for  the  Church  of  England ; and  that  the  Continuance 
and  Preservation  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  Part  of  the 
Union  ; and  that  in  like  Manner  the  Doctrine,  Worship, 
Discipline,  and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  tbe  same  are  now  esta- 
blished by  Law,  and  by  the  Acts  for  the  Union  of  the 
Two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.” 

The  oath  taken  by  George  IV.  at  his  coronation, 
having  been  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland;  assumed  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

“ Archbishop, — 

“ Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  main- 
tain the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion 
established  by  Law  ? and  will  you  maintain  and 
preserve  inviolably  the  Settlement  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Doctrine^ 
Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government  thereof,  as 
by  Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland 
and  the  Territories  thereunto  belonging?  and 
will  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 

* Walesand  Berwick-upon-Tweed  having  been  included 
in  all  English  Acts  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  42,  § 3,  these  words 
were  afterwards  omitted  from  the  oath. 
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England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  United  Church 
committed  to  their  Charge,  all  such  Rights  and 
Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
them,  or  any  of  them  ? 

King,— 

All  this  I promise  to  do.” 

This  was  the  oath  taken  by  King  William  the 
Fourth  and  her  present  Majesty — the  Coronation 
Oath  as  it  now  exists,  except  that  in  these  two 
later  cases  the  words  “the  Churches  there”  have 
been  substituted  for  the  words  “ the  United 
Church.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Coronation  Oath, 
in  its  present  form,  is  a development  of  that 
enacted  by  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  by 
which  the  sovereign  was  called  upon  to  swear 
“ to  preserve  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profes- 
sion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Religion,  established  by  Law,”  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  (rendered  necessary  by  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland),  “ and  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve inviolably  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline, 
and  Government  thereof,  as  by  Law  established” ; 
which  latter  words  were  again  necessarily  modi- 
fied by  the  Union  with  Ireland,  when  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  ceased  to  exist  as  separate 
bodies,  and  were  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 

T. 


The  Golden  Age.  — The  tradition  among  the 
early  Greeks  of  the  Golden  Age  may  have  a very 
different  meaning  from  that  commonly  attributed. 
The  rivers  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  show 
evidences  of  gold-bearing,  but  are  not  now  pro- 
ductive, and  in  streams  contain  small  quantities 
of  gold ; and  gold  has  been  found  on  the  surface 
in  Wicklow,  &c.,  in  modern  times.  The  gold 
sites  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Asia  accessible 
to  surface  gold-digging  do  not  now  yield  any 
considerable  amount  of  gold ; while  there  are 
evidences  of  early  gold  possessions,  such  as  those 
of  the  Irish  gold  ornaments,  which  show  a former 
period  of  free  supply  of  gold. 

The  ex!planation  I have  been  disposed  to  give 
of  this  is,  that  early  races,  particularly  the  Iberian, 
carried  out  expeditions  for  surface  gold  and  tin 
digging ; that  the  tin  of  these  islands  was  casually 
discovered  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  that  the 
trade  in  tin  continued  after  the  exhaustion  of 
igold-digging._  _ 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  the  re- 
newal of  an  ancient  tradition  in  this  view. 

The  Hellenic  invaders  would  find  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Iberians,  and  perhaps  the  predecessors 
of  these,  the  Caucaso-Tibetans,  in  barbaric  pomp 
and  gold.  The  gold  acquired  by  the  Hellenic 
invasions  would  pass  to  the  Phoenician  traders,  and  j 


never  return  ; and  as  there  were  no  new  supplies, 
gold,  formerly  abundant,  would  become  scarce. 
The  tradition  of  a gold  age  would  remain,  and  there 
would  be  an  age  of  bronze  and  iron  weapons  and 
ornaments,  and  of  bronze  coins. 

In  this  way  I am  inclined  to  interpret  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Golden  Age,  represented  as  one  of 
plenty;  and  contrasting  its  expeditions,  fruitful 
of  plunder,  with  the  settled  state  of  the  Hellenes 
as  tillers  of  the  ground,  or  as  tree-cultivators, 
dependent  on  the  chance  crops  of  the  olive,  vine, 
and  fig. 

The  age  of  the  discovery  of  America  was  a 
golden  age  in  this  sense,  producing  a great  effect 
on  European  imagination  in  its  day,  and  the  pre- 
sent time  is  a repetition  in  history  of  gold-finding 
and  working.  Hyde  Clakke. 

Aristos. — I think  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  first  Eng- 
lish author  who  has  made  use  of  the  word«m^o5, 
thus  introducing  it  into  English  literature  for  the 
less  pertinent  word  aristocrat,  which  latter,  an 
esteemed  lexicographer  says,  is  “ a modern  word 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  already  in  disuse.” 
(Richardson,)  If,  then,  the  word  aristocrat  was 
introduced  from  the  French,  this  new  word  aristo 
or  aristos  may  perhaps  come  from  the  same  source; 
for  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  latter 
word  has  been  used  in  France,  especially  in  the 
French  capital.  M.  Pierre  Larousse,  in  his  inter- 
esting and  valuable  Grand  Dictionnaire  du  xix^ 
Siecle  (Paris,  1864),  says : — 

“ Aristo.  Abreviation  du  mot  aristocrate ; mot  fort  usite 
depuis  1848.” 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  use  of  the  word  is  a very  happy 
one,  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  very  treffend — 
i.  e.  hitting  the  mark ; and  I cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  passages  in  which  the  translator  of 
Wilhelm  Meister,  whom  all  Germans — even  those 
who  only  know  him  by  name — so  deeply  revere, 
asking  himself  the  question,  “ How  many  of 
our  titular  aristocracy  will  prove  real  gold  when 
thrown  into  the  crucible  ? ” says  or  asks  fur- 
ther : — 

“Will  there,  in  short,  prove  to  be  a recognisable  small 
nucleus  of  Invincible  dpiffroi  fighting  for  the  Good  Cause, 
in  their  various  wisest  Avnys,  and  never  ceasing  or  slack- 
ening till  they  die  ? This  is  the  question  of  questions, 
on  which  all  turns,”  &c. — Shooting  Niagara:  and  after? 
London,  1867,  pp.  24,  25. 

And,  adapting  it,  he  proceeds  {ihid.  pp.  26-28)  : — 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Art,  Poetry,  and  the  like, 
which  at  present  is  esteemed  the  supreme  of  aims  for 
vocal  genius,  I hope  my  literary  Aristos  will  pause,  and 
seriously  make  question  before  embarking  on  that ; and 
perhaps  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  Swarmeries  abroad,  by 
devoting  his  divine  faculty  to  something  far  higher,  far 
more  vital  to  us.  . . . Our  Aristos,  well  meditating, 

will  perhaps  discover  that  the  genuine  ‘ Art  ’ in  all  times 
is  a higher  synonym  for  God  Almighty's  Facts, — which 
come  to  us  direct  from  Heaven,  but  in  so  abstruse  a con- 
dition, and  cannot  be  read  at  all  till  the  better  intellect 
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interpret  them.  That  is  the  real  function  of  our  Aristos 
and  of  his  divine  gift.” 

Heemann  Kindt. 

The  Prophet  of  Belches. — If  the  enclosed  is 
worth  preserving,  it  is  at  your  service.  It  is  copied 
from  an  undated  and  hacked  manuscript  in  the 
handwriting  of  about  the  period,  and  serves  to 
show  to  what  an  extent  gross  superstition  then 
prevailed  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  and  their 
teachers : — 

^‘An  Account  of  the  Prophet  of  Belches,  in  the  Year  174|. 

“ He  appeared  at  Belches  preaching,  and  gathered 
great  multitudes.  There  attended  his  meetings  Mr.  Cran- 
stoun,  Minster  of  Ancrum,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Maxton,  D.  of 
Galashi  {sic).  He  led  the  people  through  a pool  in  the 
town  which  he  called  Jordan.  He  also  told  them  the 
world  was  at  an  end,  and  they  all  gathered  together  into 
one  place  in  an  house,  and  all  the  beasts  were  almost 
starved.  One  man  whom  they  thought  not  so  wise  as 
them  pulled  the  Stocks  and  fed  the  Cattle,  otherwise  they 
would  all  have  perished.  One  night  this  man  (who)  was 
in  another  house,  curious  to  hear  what  they  were  saying, 
heard  the  prophet  say  Let  the  Devil  take  his  own ! but 
if  he  came  to  them  they  should  trample  him  under  their 
feet.  The  man  growing  fear’d,  took  a dog  which  was 
with  him  and  threw  him  over  the  Middle  Wall,  and  they 
trampled  him  to  death  and  thought  they  had  killed  the 
Devil,  and  the  man  run  oft'  in  the  meantime.  A man 
going  to  hear  the  Prophet  met  the  Laird  of  Beaulej'.  He 
asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  said  to  hear  the 
Prophet.  Shortly  the  man  returned  and  said  the  Prophet 
was  bound.  He  said  O man ! the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was 
bound.  Very  true  ! said  tbe  man,  and  so  returned  to  the 
Prophet.  Many  people  certify  these  facts.  Walter  Kuther- 
ford  at  Ancrum  Mill  will  show  documents  to  all  above 
and  more.  He  healed  the  Women  through  his  Jordan, 
but  went  off  when  he  saw  his  predictions  came  not  to 
pass.” 

A.  P.  P. 

Saints  and  Sinners  ! ” — I have  been  very 
much  amused  with  the  following  passage  in 
Doran’s  Saints  and  Sinners,  vol.  i.  p.  243 : — 

“ At  this  period  tbe  Presbyterians  of  Crawford  in  Scot- 
land had  a bad  reputation  for  irreligion  and  stinginess. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a story,  that  at  a kirk  collection  all 
that  was  found  in  the  plate  after  prayer,  sermon,  and  a 
christening  were  two  bad  shillings  and  a baby  ! ” 

As  my  family  have  been  for  some  four  centuries 
heritors  in  the  parish  of  Crawford,  I most  empha- 
tically, from  intimate  knowledge  of  its  records 
and  the  traditions  connected  with  it,  deny  that 
its  inhabitants  ever  had  the  reputation  so  gratui- 
tously assigned  to  them : although  no  better,  they 
were  no  worse  than  their  neighbours. 

The  story,  which  is  said  to  be  an  illustration  of 
the  assertion,  is  certainly  a sto?y  in  one  sense  of 
the  word. 

It  is  founded  on  a return  made  to  the  Presby- 
teiy  of  Lanark  of  the  result  of  a general  collection 
within  its  bounds,  in  the  year  1693.  This  return 
makes  no  mention  of  any  christening  or  of  any 
infant  being  present  in  the  church.  Nor  does  it 
state  that  all  that  was  found  in  the  plate  were  the 
articles  enumerated ; but  it  records  that  the  collec- 


tions INCLUDED  tloo  had  shillings,  a th7'ie,  and  a 
BABIE. 

Now  a bobie  was  the  old  name  for  the  copper 
coin  more  recently  known  as  a baivbee.  (See  Jamie- 
son, sub  voce.') 

Another  startling  blunder  occurs  on  p.  329,. 
vol.  i.  of  Saints  and  Sinners,  where  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Paul  is  described  as  minister  of  Broughty, 
and  reference  is  made  to  Hunter’s  Biggar  and  the 
House  of  Fleming,  which,  if  followed  up,  will 
show  that  Mr.  Hunter  most  correctly  states  that 
this  very  eccentric  clergyman  was  minister  of  the- 
parish  of  Broughton  in  Peeblesshire. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

A Lacemaker’s  Song. — When  I was  a child, 
rising  six  years,  my  Northamptonshire  nurse  used 
to  sing  the  following  ditty  to  me  as  she  rattled  her 
bobbins  over  her  lace-pillow  : — 

“ It  rains,  it  rains  in  merry  Scotland  ; 

It  rains  both  great  and  small. 

And  all  the  schoolboys  in  merry  Scotland 
Must  needs  to  play  at  ball. 

They  tost  their  balls  so  high,  so  high. 

They  tost  their  balls  so  high. 

They  tost  them  over  the  Jews’ castel. 

The  Jews  they  lay  so  low. 

The  J ews  came  up  to  Storling  Green  : 

‘ Come  hither,  come  hither,  you  young  sireen. 

And  fetch  your  ball  again.’ 

‘ I will  not  come,  and  I dare  not  come 
Without  mj'  schoolfellows  all. 

For  fear  I should  meet  my  mother  by  the  wa}^ 

And  cause  my  blood  to  fall.’ 

She  showed  him  an  apple  as  green  as  grass. 

She  gave  him  a sugar-plum  sweet ; 

She  laid  him  on  the  dresser  board. 

And  stuck  him  like  a sheep. 

‘ A Bible  at  my  head,  my  mother, 

A Testament  at  my  feet ; 

And  every  corner  you  get  at 

Mv’  spirit  you  shall  meet.’  ” ' 

J.  L.  a 

Hanley. 

Prophecy  of  M.  Cazotte.  — Cazotte  is  said  ta 
have  foretold  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  I quote  the  anecdote  from  the^ 
Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Band,  London,  1831 
(vol.  iv.  p.  291)  : — 

“ The  duchess  [de  Grammont]  then  related  to  me  that 
one  evening,  when  M.  de  Cazotte  was  at  a large  party,- 
of  which  she  made  one,  he  was  requested  to  consult  the 
planets,  and  make  known  what  would  be  the  destiny  of 
the  persons  assembled  there.  This  he  evaded  by  every 
possible  pretext,  until,  finding  they  would  take  no  excuse, 
he  declared  that,  of  the  whole  of  the  company  then  before 
him,  not  one  would  escape  a violent  and  public  death, 
from  which  not  even  the  king  and  queen  would  be 
exempt.” 

The  authenticity  of  Du  Barri’s  Memoirs  is  very 
doubtful.  A more  detailed  account  of  the  inci- 
dent is  given  in  Louis  X.V1  et  la  Revolution,  par 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Paris,  1866,  t.  ii.  What  is  the 
original  authority  for  this  remarkable  narrative  P 
William.  E.  A.  Axon*.  . V 
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Escheatokship  oe  Munster. — As  it  was  new 
to  me,  and  may  be  to  others,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noting  that  I lately  found,  on  reading  the  Life  of 
Lord  Plunket,  there  was,  whilst  Ireland  had  a 
separate  parliament,  an  officer  so  called,  which 
answered  to  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  in  England,  by  accepting  which  a 
member  could  vacate  his  seat.  E.  H.  A. 


Lord  Byron. — According  to  The  Times^  report 
of  the  debate  on  the  Married  Woman’s  Property 
Bill,”  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  — 

“ contended  that  cases  of  hardship  ought  to  be  provided 
for,  and  reminded  the  House  of  a noble  poet  who  married 
a lady  with  a large  fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
on  their  early  separation,  he  spent  in  a way  which  could 
not  be  approved.” 

I am  most  desirous  to  know  what  justification 
there  is  for  this  reference  to  Lord  Byron  ? Byron 
does  seem  to  have  confessed  that  his  wife’s 
10,000/.  soon  melted  away  in  the  difficulties  and 
extravagances  in  which  he  was  involved  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  (see  Galt’s  Life,  p.  193), 
but  hb  had  settled  60,000/.  on  her  and  her  chil- 
dren. 10,000/.,  moreover,  could  not  have  been 
the  greater  part  of  Lady  Byron’s  large  fortune, 
even  if  Mr.  Urquhart  did  not  refer,  as  it  would 
seem  he  intended,  to  some  period  subsequent  to 
Byron’s  separation  from  his  wife.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  held  Byron 
up  as  a horrid  example  in  this  way  without  ample 
warrant ; and  perhaps  I have  only  my  own  want 
of  penetration  to  blame  for  not  finding  the  facts 
in  print,  which  bear  out  his  statement.  But  if 
Mr.  Urquhart  spoke  from  private  information,  it 
surely  would  be  better  that  the  exact  nature  of 
the  money  transactions  between  Byron  and  his 
separated  wife  should  be  made  known,  now  that 
this  aspersion  on  Byron’s  character,  which  I for, 
one  always  supposed  to  be  scrupulously  honour- 
able in  pecuniary  matters,  has  appeared  and  has 
received  no  refutation.  N. 

W ELLiNS  Calcott.  — Few  biographical  par- 
ticulars appear  to  be  known  of  Wellins  Calcott, 
whose  Moral  Thoughts  ran  through  four  editions 
in  five  years — a fair  share  of  popularity  for  a work 
not  appealing  to  the  general  taste.  As  the  book 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our  bibliographies,  I 
transcribe  the  title : — 

“ Thoughts  Moral  and  Divine ; collected  and  intended 
for  the  better  Instruction  and  Conduct  of  Life.  Dedicated 
by  Permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis.  By 
Wellins  Calcott,  Gent.  . . . London:  Printed  for  the 
Author  by  E.  Owen,  near  Chancery  Lane,  Holborn, 
1756.” 


lished  I cannot  say,*  but  the  fourth  edition, 
with  improvements,”  has  for  its  imprint : Man- 
chester, printed  for  the  author  by  Jos.  Harrop, 

From  the  preface  and  dedication  we  learn  that 
he  was  a native  of  Shropshire,  and  a burgess  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  that  the  book  was  published  to 
relieve  his  misfortunes.  From  Lowndes  we  find 
that,  in  1769,  he  published  a book  on  Free- 
masonry. This  is  all  I have  been  able  to  glean 
respecting  him;  perhaps  some  correspondent  of 
^‘N.  & Q.”  near  the  Wrekin  will  be  able  to  give 
a further  account  of  this  Salopian  worthy. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  two  editions 
(first  and  fourth)  of  the  Moral  Thoughts,  which 
I have  examined,  vary  very  considerably.  Each 
has  a different  list  of  subscribers  (the  Manchester 
edition,  containing  many  well-known  Lancashire 
names),  and  one  or  two  essays  which  appear  in 
the  first  edition  are  suppressed  in  the  later  one, 
William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Disembowelment. — Beading  an  old  book  (Elias 
Ashmole’s  Antiquities  of  Berkshire)  the  other  day, 
I stumbled  over  the  following  passage,  on  which 
some  of  your  readers  may  throw  light.  Speaking 
of  the  church  of  Kingston-Bakepuge,”  in  the 
deaneiy  of  Abingdon,  he  says  : — Nigh  it  lyes  the 
bowels  of  Judge  Williams  (who,  1 presume,  died 
here  in  a journey),  but  his  body  was  carried  into 
Wales.”  The  note  in  parenthesis  is  the  author’s. 
Was  the  judge  disembowelled  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  ? If  so,  am  1 to  understand  that  his 
bowels  were  deposited  in  sacred  ground.  This 
suggests  the  question,  how  did  the  Taviclieutse  of 
old  dispose  of  the  ^Gnternals”  of  those  bodies  they 
practised  their  art  on  ? W.  J.  0. 

Floating  Corpses. — 

“ I have  seen  dead  bodies  floating  about  in  that  part  of 
the  [Black]  Sea,  where  I first  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  corpse  of  a woman  floats  upon  its  back, 
while  that  of  a man  floats  upon  its  face.” — Curzon’s 
Armenia,  p.  2. 

Pliny  states  just  the  contrary:  ^Wirorum  cada- 
vera  supina  fluitant,  fceminarum  prona.”  {Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  17.)  Is  there  really  any  rule  in  the 
matter,  or  is  it  all  mere  chance  ? Cpl. 

The  Monastery  oe  K(enigsaal.  — In  the 
seventh  book  of  his  Compitum,  chap.  i.  p.  14, 
Mr.  Digby  has  the  following  paragraph : — 

“ The  idea  of  the  palace  that  is  shortly  to  render  our 
Sydenham  so  renowned,  seems  to  Lave  suggested  itself  to 
the  monks,  as  lovers  of  all  that  can  instruct  and  adorn 
the  world ; for  Jineas  Sylvius  relates,  that  in  the  vast 
gardens  of  the  monastery  of  Koenigsaal,  in  Bohemia,  was 
a representation  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
globe,  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas.  Here  were 
shrubs  and  plants  from  various  regions,  and  on  the  walls 


An  edition  appeared  at  Birmingham  in  1758, 
probably  the  second ; where  the  third  was  pub- 


[* The  third  edition  was  published  at  Coventry  in 
1759,  8vo.— Ed.] 
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of  polished  stone  was  engraved  the  whole  Bible,  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  the  letters  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  whole 
could  be  read  easily  those  who  walked  round  it.”  * 

Can  any  correspondent  suppl}’-  further  particulars 
of  a place  so  extraordinary  and  interesting  ? 

R C.  H. 

Monogram  “A.  E.  I.”  — What  is  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  monogram  ‘’A.  E.  L,”  now  so 
much  used  upon  trinkets,  letter-paper,  &c.  ? 

Sigma. 

Muster  Eolls,  etc. — Would  any  correspon- 
dent of  N.  & Q.”  oblige  the  writer  by  giving 
him  the  names  of  any  bovvmen  named  Archer,  of 
Suffolk,  which  occur  in  the  following,  viz.  Brit. 
Mus.  Harl.  MSS.  366,  ff  40-52;  309,  If  186,  7;  or 
Comm,  of  Muster,  temp.  Edw.  I. -II. ; MSS.  433, 
1192  ? Likewise  of  any  persons  named  Gordon, 
Taaffe,  or  Jones,  that  appear  in  the  Army  Lists 
and  Debentures,  signed  by  Lord  Eanelagh,  1699, 
Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MSS.  9755,  &c. 

The  following  references  to  Taaffe  MSS.  in 
Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  might  assist  another  disposed 
to  oblige  me  by  looking  over  them : E.  4-18, 
E.  3-18,  E.  3-2.  Sp. 

Nying. — In  the  biography  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Forman,  circa  15b0,  the  phrase  is  used  of  ‘Coved 
him  wym^/well.”  Query,  the  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion ? " Bushey  Heath. 

A Prince  oe  Wales’s  Brooch. — My  wife  pos- 
sesses a brooch  which  has  been  in  her  family  for 
many  years,  and  which  I think  is  so  peculiar  in 
form  that  it  warrants  a query  respecting  it.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a trident,  or  rather  of  a trident 
without  a handle.  The  three  forks  of  the  trident 
are  composed  of  diamonds  set  in  gold  and  en- 
amelled, with  two  white  feathers,  also  of  enamel, 
springing  out  of  the  head  of  the  trident.  Ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  brooch,  a circle  of  chased 
gold  is  laid,  and  in  its  centre  is  a monogram  (G.E.) 
with  a iillet  around,  on  which  are  the  words  “The 
Hope  of  the  British  Empire.” 

Can  you  suggest  which  of  our  princes  of  Wales 
of  the  Georgian  era  is  alluded  to  ? We  can  now 
with  pride  and  pleasure  point  happily  to  one  who 
is  indeed  “ the  hope  of  the  British  Empire,”  but 
I cannot  recall  to  mind  the  date  when  there  was 
such  enthusiasm  relative  to  one  of  his  princely 
predecessors  who  could  be  so  distinguished  by 
that  appellation.  Noel  H.  Eobinson. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ As  the  rose  of  the  valley  when  dripping  with  dew, 

Is  the  sweetest  in  odour,  and  brightest  in  hue  ; 

So  the  gleam  of  dear  woman  most  lovely  appears. 

When  it  beams  from  her  eloquent  eyes  through  her 
tears.” 


“ Earthly  happiness  is  but  the  gay  ‘ to-morrow  ’ of  the 
mind  which  never  comes.” 

“ It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘ the  Arch-flatterer  with 
whom  all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence,  is  a man’s 
self.’  ” 

“ The  subduing  of  pride  and  the  love  of  popular  ap- 
plause is  the  first  principle  of  virtue.” 

MaSTjTTiy. 

“ And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown — 

Smiles  that  with  motion  of  their  own  x— :> 

Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise ; 

That  come  and  go  with  endless  play. 

And  ever  as  they  pass  away 
Are  hidden  in  her  eves.” 

J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Song,  “Good  Humour.” — xAnimcleof  mine — 
tbe  picture,  by-tbe-bye,  of  “good  humour”  him- 
self— often  gave  us  a song,  one  verse  of  which  was 

“ No  lawyer  nor  pedant  am  T, 

Nor  scholar  nor  grave  politician  ; 

For  the  cares  of  this  world  I defy. 

Whilst  good  humour’s  my  only  phj’sician.” 

Where  is  this  song  to  be  found  ? 

Eobt.  Hindley. 

V/hitmore’s  Heraldic  Proposal.  — A work 
has  recently  appeared  in  America  under  the  title — 

“ Reasons  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Use  of  Goat  Armour 
in  the  United  States,  including  a Plan  for  Taxing  the 
Employment  of  such  Insignia.  By  W.  II.  Whitmore, 
Boston,”  * 1868. 

Is  not  this  work  merely  a variation  of  a pam- 
phlet which  appeared  in  1860,  and  which  was 
extensively  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
in  that  year  by  its  author,  J.  H.  Lawrence  Archer? 

The  pamphlet  in  question  bore  the  following 
title : — _ 

“A  Plea  for  Practical  Heraldry  in  the  New  World. 
Bv  J.  H.  L.  A.  Printed  by  Richard  Barrett.  London, 
1860.” 

With  an  additional  “ Prospectus  of  the  College  of 
Seals.”  The  plan  being  to  “put  the  use  of  armo- 
rial insignia  on  the  same  basis  as  trade  marks  or 
copyrights  ” on  that  continent. 

Though  applied  to  Mr.  Whitmore’s,  these  vrords 
are  necessarily  equally  applicable  to  J.  PI.  L.  A.’s' 
proposal.  The  design  of  the  latter  was,  moreover, 
to  infuse  into  our  American  neighbours’  constitu- 
tion something  of  the  monarchical  Canadian  spirit,, 
whereby  greater  social,  if  not  political,  harmony 
might  be  established. 

As  I have  only  referred  to  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Whitmore’s  work,  which  appeared  in  a con- 
temporary magazine,  possibly  there  may  be  some 
acknowledgment  made  in  the  book  itself  of  the- 
pamphlet  of  1860.  But  even  these  extracts  when 
compared  with  the  pamphlet  betray  their  origin, 
and  therefore  I hope  it  has  been  admitted. 

Sp. 


Ap.  Dubois,  Hist,  de  VAbhaye  de  Morimond,  26. 


* See  Herald  and  Genealogist,  paid  xxvii.  pp.  281-2, 
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Old  Tatloe,  the  Aetist. — I find  among  paper 
scraps  as  follows  : — 

“ Old  Taylor,  the  artist,  painted  more  than  three 
thousand  heads  (in  little)  at  Oxford,  in  six  or  eight  years, 
at  two  or  three  guineas  a-head.” 

Who  knows  anything  of  this  Old  Taylor  ? 
Where  are  any  of  his  heads  in  little  ? Photo- 
graphy has  settled  that  no  similar  feat  shall  ever 
be  performed  again.  Bhshet  Heath. 

[The  individual  inquired  after  we  take  to  be  John 
Taylor,  Esq.,  that  venerable  and  highly  re.spected  patri- 
arch of  English  artists,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Ciren- 
cester Place  on  Nov.  21,  1838,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age.  A few  months  before  his  death  a friend  met  him 
in  the  New  Road,  and  after  a little  lively  chat,  took  the 
liberty  to  ask  his  precise  age.  “ Why,”  said  Mr.  Taylor, 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  fun,  “ I am  not  quite  ninety,  but 
I’m  what  the  people  on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  call 
eighty-nine  and  seven-eighths.”  In  his  youth,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  the  pupil  of  Hayman,  on  whom  Colman  fathered  his 
whimsical  tale  of  Frank  Hayman  ami  the  Hare.  On 
leaving  Ha^unan’s  studio,  he  devoted  himself  principally 
to  portrait  drawings  in  pencil,  until  he  at  length  accu- 
mulated a sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  retire  with 
comfort.  This  money  he  invested  in  the  long  annuities, 
which  expired  in  1840,  two  years  after  his  death,  so  that 
the  calculation  was  rather  a nice  one  ! 

Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  the  precursor  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  memory,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  events  of  his  boyhood,  Avas  remarkably  tenacious. 
Among  other  matters,  he  perfectly  recollected  having 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Scots  lords  on  Tower  Hill 
in  1746  —a  spectacle  certainly  well  calculated  to  make  a 
permanent  impression  on  any  beholder.  His  mind  Avas 
abundantly  stored  Avith  anecdotes  of  artists  of  former 
days;  and,  could  he  haAm  been  induced  to  publish  a 
volume  of  his  reminiscences,  it  Avould  have  been  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  our  art  literature. 

It  is  right  Ave  should  state  that  we  are  indebted  for 
these  interesting  particulars  of  “Old  Taylor”  to  a peri- 
odical so  a.bly  conducted  for  aboA^’e  thirty  long  years  by 
oar  venerable  correspondent  himself,  now  someAvhat  more 
than  an  octogenarian ; but  Avho,  it  Avould  seem,  like 
Hamlet,  has 

“ From  the  table  of  his  memory 
Wiped  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there.” 

The  reproduction,  hoAvcA’er,  of  the  memorabilia  of  the 
aged  John  Taylor  may  not  altogether  proA^e  uninteresting 
to  the  present  generation  of  our  pictorial  brotherhood.] 

Feinting.  — In  the  Athenceum  of  June  13, 
1868,  is  an  interesting  paper  on  “ Old  Printing,” 
by  Professor  de  Morgan,  mentioning  some  rare 
-works  which  are  occasionally  rejected  as  imperfect 


by  ignorant  booksellers,  owing  to  mistakes  of  sig- 
natures, paging,  &c.,  which  were  not  so  well  at- 
tended to  by  the  early  printers  as  at  present.  I 
shall  be  glad  of  a reference  to  Knj  handy  work  which 
explains  the  details  of  catchwords,  signatures,  &c., 
and  the  various  mysteries  of  the  printer’s  art. 

F.  M.  S. 

[About  1469-70,  alphabetical  tables  of  the  first  words 
of  each  chapter  Avere  introduced  as  a guide  to  the  binder. 
The  catch,  or  direction-words,  noAV  generally  abolished, 
were  first  used  at  Venice  bj’’  Vindeline  de  Spire,  1471.  They 
are  found  in  a work  entitled  Lilium  Medicince,  printed  at 
Ferrara  in  1486.  Their  use  and  convenience  did  not 
occur  to  the  Parisian  printers  till  the  A’ear  1520.  The 
name  and  place  of  the  inventor  of  signatures  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  appears  they  were  inserted  into  an 
edition  of  Terence,  printed  at  Milan  in  1470,  by  Anthony 
Zorat,  and  an  edition  of  Baldi  Lectura  super  Codic.,  &c. 
Avas  printed  at  Venice  by  John  de  Colonia  and  Jo.  Man- 
then  de  Gherretzem,  anno  1474  : it  is  in  folio,  and  the 
signatures  are  not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  book, 
and  then  continued  throughout.  Abbe  Reve  ascribes  the 
discovery  to  John  Koelhof,  at  Cologne,  in  1472.  They 
Avere  used  at  Paris  in  1476,  and  by  Caxton  in  1480.  It 
is  customary  to  commence  Avitli  B on  the  first  sheet  of 
the  body  of  the  AA'ork,  and  to  go  regularly  through  the 
alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters  J,  V,  and  W, 
AAffiich  are  seldom  used  as  signatures ; and  Avhich  had,  in 
fact,  no  existence  in  the  alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  The  late  A^enerable  Sylvanus  Urban 
used  figures  instead  of  letters.  “ The  mysteries  of  the 
printer’s  art  ” guay  be  learnt  from  the  folloAving  works 
among  others:  1.  Johnson’s  Typographia  ; or  the  Printer's 
Instructor,  2 vols.  8vo,  1824.  2.  Hansard’s  Typographia, 

an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art 
of  Printing,  royal  8a^o,  1825.  3.  SaAmge’s  Dictionary  of 

the  Art  of  Printing,  8Am,  1841.  4.  Timperley’s  Dictionary 

of  Printers  and  Printing,  roy.  8vo,  1839;  and  5.  Blades’.s 
3Iemoirsof  William  Caxton,  2 vols.  4to,  1861.] 

Sykes  : Thay^ee,  etc.  — Tlie  inquirer  will 
be  thankful  for  information  on  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  When  did  Sykes’s  sale  take  place  ? Is  there 
any  catalogue  of  the  sale  extant  ? ‘‘  Parliamentary 
Generals  in  ten  ovals,  12 mo,  were  sold  at  Sykes’s 
sale  for  23Z.  2s.”  Who  was  the  purchaser  ? Are 
the  names  of  the  ten  generals  known  ? 

2.  John  Thayer,  Esq.  of  Cooper’s  Hill,  Glou- 
cester, temp.  Car.  I.  was  in  possession  of  the 
library  of  Lanthony  Priory;  his  grandfather  having 
married  the  sister  of  the  last  prior.  At  Thayer’s 
death,  Charles  1 1,  bought  800  MS.  of  his  execu- 
tors for  the  Royal  Library,  St.  James’s.  Are  they 
known  to  be  in  existence  ? if  so,  where  ? 

3.  Who  was  “ Th.  Tw.,”  a writer  of  “ Elegiack 

Memorials  ” of  eminent  men,  published  by  Jen- 
nings at  the  Exchange,  1653  ? I.  B.  D. 

[1.  The  sale  of  the  splendid,  curious,  and  extensiA^e 
library  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sj’kcs,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
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took  place  in  June,  1824.  The  Catalogue  is  in  Five  Parts, 
4to.  The  print  of  the  ten  “ Parliamentary  Generals  ” is 
one  of  most  uncommon  rarity,  and  perhaps  unique.  The 
names  of  the  ten  Generals  are — “Earl  of  Essex,  Alexander 
Leslie,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Edward  Earl  of  Manchester, 
Major-General  Skippon,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  William 
Waller,  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  Major-Generals  Mas- 
sey and  Brown,  with  a perfect  list  of  all  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  Parliament’s  forces,  and  the  names  of 
the  cities,  towns,  castles,  and  forts,  taken  since  the  begin- 
ning, to  this  present  month,  August,  1646,  by  Josiah 
Ricraft.”  The  print  was  purchased  by  Woodburn.  Sir 
William  Musgrave’s  copy  sold  for  IIZ.  See  his  Catalogue 
of  English  Portraits,  (A?io?i.)  8vo,  1800,  p.  1 66. 

2.  John  Theyre’s  collection  of  manuscripts  is  nowin  the 
British  Museum.  Vide  A Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  King's  Library,  by  David  Casley.  Lond.  1734,  4to. 
In  the  arrangement  of  this  Catalogue,  the  manuscripts 
are  taken  as  they  originally  stood  on  the  shelves  at  St. 
James’s,  or  sometimes  in  the  order  of  acquisition,  without 
any  classification  whatever ; the  former  method  appears, 
however,  to  have  generally  prevailed.  For  a Catalogue 
of  the  Books  in  the  library'-  of  the  Lanthony  Priory,  see 
Harl.  MS.  460.  Some  account  of  John  They  re  may  be 
found  in  Wood’s  Athena  Oxon.  iii.  996  (ed.  Bliss),  and  in 
Bigland’s  Gloucestershire,  i.  251,  ed.  1791. 

3.  Elegiack  Memorials  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Twittee, 
S.  T.  P.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  ob.  1667.  A short  notice  of  him  is  given 
in  Wood’s  Fasti  (Bliss),  i.  469.] 

Song. — Where  are  the  words  to  he  found  of  a 
song  which  contains  the  following  lines  ? — 

“ Oh ! the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  ivy  tree. 

They  flourish  the  best  in  the  North  C'ountree.” 

COENUB. 

[This  song,  with  the  music,  is  printed  in  that  charming 
work,  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  ii. 
456.  It  is  entitled  “ I would  I were  in  my  own  Country.” 
A black-letter  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection, 
ii.  367,  entitled  “The  Northern  Lasses  Lamentation  ; or. 
The  unhappy  Maid’s  Misfortune;”  and  reprinted  in 
Evans’s  Old  Ballads,  i.  115,  ed.  1810.  It  commences  — 

“ A North-country  lass  up  to  London  did  pass. 
Although  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree ; 

Which  made  her  repent,  and  so  often  lanient. 

Still  wishing  again  in  the  North  for  to  be. 

O the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree. 

Do  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  countree.”] 

Burials  at  Kensington. — Perhaps  the  editor 
can  kindly  inform  F.  M.  S.  where  he  should  look 
for  the  tombstone  of  a celebrated  individual  who 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Kensington  in 
1729”?  Where  was  the  parish  churchyard  of 
Kensington  at  that  date  ? 

[The  old  Kensington  church  was  taken  down  in  1811  ; 
a few  epitaphs  in  its  churchyard  have  been  preserved  by 
Faulkner  in  his  History  of  Kensington,  4to,  1820,  who 


has  also  supplied  eight  pages  of  extracts  from  the  burial 
register.  Under  the  year  1729  he  has  recorded  the  deaths 
of  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  Bart.,  Oct.  15,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Catherine,  wife  of  William  Lord  Abergavenny,  Dec.  12.] 

AEROGRAPHY. 

(4^**  S.  i.  578.) 

I can  assure  T.  P.  F.  that  I have  again  and 
again  seen  the  experiment  mentioned  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  tried,  and  always  with  success. 
As,  however,  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  the 
lifters  admits  of  the  full  exertion  of  their  strength 
at  the  time  of  making  their  effort,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  the  air  in  those  organs  was  ex- 
hausted (every  one  takes  a full  breath  before  at- 
tempting any  feat  of  the  kind),  this  fact  is  not 
so  inexplicable  as  several  others  in  reference  to 
the  weight  of  the  human  body,  the  sudden  varia- 
tions in  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  unaccount- 
able. These  do  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  case  of 
jockeys  and  others  in  constant  or  regular  training, 
but  in  that  of  amateurs  they  sometimes  present 
themselves  in  a manner  that  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. I may  mention  one  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  personal  experience  : — A well- 
known  wine  merchant  in  Glasgow  was  going  to 
ride  for  the  Commanding-officers’  Cup  of  the 
Lanarkshire  Yeomanry.  He  met  me  on  the  steps 
of  the  inn,  and  asked  me  to  go  over  with  him  to 
the  market  scales  and  see  him  weighed.  He 
pulled  the  weight  so  fully  that  I advised  him  to 
make  the  21b.  declaration.  We  proceeded  to  our 
drill  ground,  and  went  through  a by  no  means 
severe  review  day.  When  this  was  over  he  came 
into  the  weighing-house,  where  I was  acting 
steward.  To  my  utter  surprise  he  was  short  of 
the  fourteen  stone,  and  I had  to  lend  him  the 
whole  of  the  small  weights  I had,  amounting  to 
some  four  or  five  pounds. 

The  next  day  I was  to  ride  for  the  Ofli- 
cers’  Challenge  Whip,  and  in  the  morning  he  in 
turn  accompanied  me  to  the  market  scales.  I 
hardly  pulled  the  weight.  He  reminded  me  of 
what  occurred  to  himself  the  day  before,  and 
advised  me  to  make  sure  of  accidents.  I told 
him  I could  carry  seven  pounds  of  lead  in  my 
saddle  cloth,  which  we  agreed  would  be  sufficient. 
On  going  to  scale  on  the  course,  I however  found 
that  I did  not  require  an  ounce  of  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  to  make  the  declaration. 

A still  more  remarkable  instance  was,  many 
years  ago,  mentioned  to  me  by  Lord  Haddington 
as  having  occurred  at  the  Kelso  races.  A most 
respectable  farmer,  for  whose  veracitj’^  his  lord- 
ship  could  personally  vouch,  came  in  as  winner 
of  the  deciding  heat  of  a severely-contested  race, 
but  failed  to  draw  the  scales ; and  his  lordship, 
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then  Mr.  Baillie,  was  obliged  to  disqualify  him, 
and  award  the  stakes  to  the  second  horse.  A few 
minutes  afterwards  the  gentleman  returned  to 
the  weighing-room,  and,  while  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  decision,  expressed  a wish  to  try 
the  scale  again  for  his  own  satisfaction.  This 
being  permitted,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present  he 
was  found  to  he  full  weight.  Mr.  Baillie  imme- 
diately asked,  Have  you  eaten  or  drunk  anything 
since  you  were  here  ? ” “ No,  sir.”  ^^Have  you 

done  anything  ? ” The  only  thing  except  talk- 
ing was  to  go  behind  one  of  the  tents  for  a few 
minutes.”  I may  add  that  the  gentleman’s  saddlery 
had  remained  during  the  whole  interval  in  the 
weighing-room,  and  could  not  have  been  tam- 
pered with. 

I have  known  persons  attempt  to  explain  these 
strange  variations  by  referring  them  to  the  high 
or  low  spirits  of  the  rider;  but  although  this 
might  apply  to  the  last  of  these  instances,  it  could 
not  to  the  former,  as  the  discrepancy  occurred 
before  the  race. 

The  whole  subject,  I admit,  is  far  beyond  my 
philosophy,  and  I should  be  delighted  to  hear  if 
any  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  can  give  any  explanation 
of  it.  Geokge  Vebe  Irving. 


After  Sir  D.  Brewster  {Nat.  Magic,  p.  256)  has 
pronounced  the  phenomena  to  be  inexplicable,  I 
shall  only  venture  to  state  that  I have  repeatedly 
experimented,  and  have  to  note  that  the  filling  the 
lungs  is  a sine  qua  non,  a person  who  is  consumptive 
not  possessing  the  same  lifting  power  that  another 
has  whose  lungs  are  in  better  order.  The  weight 
of  air  supported  by  the  body  is  fifteen  pounds  on 
every  square  inch,  but,  acting  as  water  and  other 
fluids,  that  pressure  is  counterpoised  in  every  di- 
rection ; sometimes  the  pressure  is  less  (the  ba- 
rometer falls),  and  we  experience  lassitude  ; some- 
times the  pressure  is  greater  (the  barometer  rises), 
and  we  are  exhilarated.  When  we  attempt  to  use 
great  force  in  striking,  leaping,  &c.,  we  involun- 
tarily hold  in  the  breath,  or  ought  to  do  so,  to  be 
the  more  effective.  The  equilibrium  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  continued  retention  of  the  breath, 
brings  into  operation,  I conceive,  the  difference  of 
pressure  (externally  fifteen  pounds,  internally  say 
sixteen  pounds,  or)  one  pound  additional  for  each 
square  inch  of  surface.  I assume  'sixteen  pounds 
for  illustration  merely. 

The  experiments  I have  been  concerned  in  were 
when  the  man,  to  be  raised  by  the  tip  of  one  finger 
of  four  men,  was  laid  on  a table.  According  to 
Brewster,  the  most  striking  effect  was  when  six 
men  raised  one  man  laid  on  two  chairs,  his  legs 
being  supported  by  the  one  and  his  back  by  the 
other.  A converse  experiment  is  referred  to  by 
Evelyn,  May  7,  1662  : — 

“I  waited  on  Prince  Kupert  to  our  Assembly  [after- 
wards the  Royal  Society],  where  we  tried  several  expe- 


riments in  Mr.  Bo^de’s  vacuum.  A man  thrusting  in  his 
arm,  upon  exhaustion  of  the  air,  had  his  flesh  immediately 
swelled  so  as  the  blood  was  near  bursting  the  veins.” 

This  is  similar  to  cupping.  So  far  aerostatics : 
and  by  analogy,  in  hydrostatics,  the  pressure  of 
water  on  the  hull  of  a vessel  is  made  to  vary  from 
the  equilibrium  by  means  of  the  rudder,  which,  in 
effect,  lengthens  one  side  of  the  vessel  and  shortens 
the  other,  thus  rapidly  moving  into  a line  op- 
posed to  its  direct  course,  by  current,  wind,  or 
steam,  a large  vessel  of  many  hundred  tons  bur- 
then and  many  hundred  tons  dead  weight. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


NOT  AND  NOYES. 

(4.^^  S.  i.  390,  566.) 

I cannot  agree  with  T.  M.  when  he  says  that 
the  grant  of  arms  to  Attorney-General  Noy’s 
grandfather  in  the  name  of  Nog  or  Noges  ‘^goes  to 
show  that  both  these  names  belonged  to  the  same 
family.”  In  my  opinion  it  goes  to  prove  the 
ignorance  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  in 
the  Kegister  in  the  College  of  Arms.  The  cir- 
cumstance might  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
The  herald  may  have  received  instructions  for  the 
grant  in  the  name  of  Noy,  but  not  having  met 
with  the  name  before,  and  knowing  that  not  only 
were  Noy  and  Noyes  similar,  but  that  the  same 
arms  had  previously  been  granted  to  a Noges, 
concluded  that  Nog  was  an  error,  but  had  no  au- 
thority to  alter  it.  To  get  over  the  difficulty, 
then,  he  registered  the  name  as  it  appeared  in  the 
instructions,  and  added  or  Noges  to  it  by  way  of 
query.  It  might  also  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Nog  and  Noge,  when  used  to  denominate 
any  of  the  Attorney -General’s  family,  appear  both 
to  be  correct.  Noy  is,  however,  the  oldest  and 
most  common  mode  of  spelling.  The  herald  or  his 
clerk  probably  knew  of  this,  and  entered  the  name 
in  both  forms.  But  then  Memor  says  the  Regis- 
ter gives  Nog  or  Noges.  Possibly  the  s after 
Noye  is,  if  I may  so  put  it,  not  an  s at  all,  but  a 
simple  flourish.  Those  who  know  how  the  e is 
shaped  in  old  MSS.  will  readily  understand  how 
the  slight  curve  which  invariably  follows  the  ter- 
minating e could  be  mistaken  for  the  letter  s. 

The  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  which  begin  with 
the  Attorney-General’s  grandfather,  give  Nog  and 
Noge. 

Norden,  whose  description  of  Cornwall  was  pro- 
bably written  about  1584,  though  noY  published 
till  1728,  mentions  Edward  Noye  of  Carnanton. 

Noah,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  may  be 
a possible  derivation  of  Noy.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  patriarch’s  name  in  the  New  Testament  is 
Nwe,  Noe.  Now,  in  the  Origo  Mundi  contained  in 
the  Cornish  dramas  edited  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris, 
which,  as  that  gentleman  informs  us,  is  pretty 
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certainly  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  Noah’s  name  is 
spelt  Noe. 

In  the  sacred  Cornish  drama  called  The  Creation 
of  the  World  with  Noahis  Flood,  the  patriarch  is 
always  referred  to  as  Noy.  ■ According  to  the  MS. 
of  this  drama  it  was  written  hy  William  Jordan 
in  1611,  but  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  has  given 
us  a critical  edition  of  it,  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther William  Jordan  was  the  author  or  merely 
the  copyist,  and  thinks  the  text  may  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  date. 

In  the  old  stained  glass  windows  of  St.  Neot’s 
church  in  Cornwall,  some  of  which  are  considered 
as  early  as  1200,  are  representations  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Noachical  period.  The  last  of  the 
series  is  devoted  to  the  death  of  Noah,  and  bears 
this  inscription,  Hie  Noy  mortuus  est. 

These  to  some  extent  show  that  there  is  a curi- 
ous relationship  between  Noah  and  Noy  ; but  the 
relationship,  if  any,  is  by  name  alone.  In  the 
Cornish  vocabulary,  arranged  by  Mr.  Norris,  the 
word  ?^o^,  a nephew  or  descendant,  is  found  pro- 
nounced noee.  Im  Cornish,  as  our  ee,  is  generally 
written  y,  rarely  i,  and  now  and  then  e ; so  that 
Noe  and  Noy,  standing  for  Noah  in  the  dramas, 
may  be  identified  with  noi,  which,  I think,  is  the 
correct  derivation  of  the  Attorney-Generars  name. 
The  surname  Noy  may  possibly  have  been  given 
to  that  person  who  represented  the  patriarch  in 
the  ancient  plays  of  Cornwall. 

That  a connection  between  the  two  was  under- 
stood to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  A ttorney-General 
is  slightly  shown  by  contemporaneous  writings. 
For  instance,  in  the  following  lines  written  in 
Sept.  1634,  on  the  official  changes  consequent  on  the 
death  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Heath  : — 

“ Noy’s  flood  is  gone,  the  Banks  appear, 

The  Heath  is  crept,  the  Finch  sings  there.” 

One  day  when  Mr.  Attorney  Noy  was  enter- 
taining King  Charles  I.  at  his  house  in  London, 
Ben  J onson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  very  indifferent 
circumstances,  sent  a plate  to  him  with  this  verse 
inscribed  on  it,  in  the  hope  of  having  somethiug 
to  eat : — ■ 

“ When  the  world  was  drowned 
No  deer  was  found, 

Because  there  was  noe  park  ; 

And  here  I sitt 
Without  ere  a bitt, 

Cause  Noyah  hath  all  in  his  arke.” 

The  reply  was  a dish  of  venison,  and  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ When  the  world  was  drowned 
There  deer  was  found. 

Although  there  was  noe  park  ; 

I send  thee  a bitt 
To  quicken  thy  witt, 

Which  comes  from  Noya’s  arke.” 

Mr.  Noy  was  evidently  aware  of  the  connection, 
as  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  his  motto,  which, 


according  to  Davies  Gilbert,  was  Teg  yw  Iledioich, 
i.  e.  “Beautiful  in  Rest,”  in  allusion  to  Noy  and 
Noah.  Lamech  called  his  son  Noah,  rest^  saying, 
“ this  same  shall  comfort  us.” 

T.  M.  is,  I think,  mistaken  in  stating  the  Cor- 
nish estates  left  by  the  Attorney-General  to  have 
been  held  forty  years  ago  by  Davies  Gilbert,  “ in 
right  of  the  descent  of  his  mother  or  grand- 
mother from  Catherine  Noyes."  The  principal 
estates  passed  out  of  the  Noy  family  and  from  its 
descendants  very  many  years  before  Davies  Gil- 
bert was  born.  Perhaps  T.  M.  will  kindly  specify 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  give  his  reason  for 
denominating  the  ancestress  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Cathe- 
rine  Noyes  instead  of  Catherine  Noy  or  Noye. 

In  conclusion,  I think  it  well  to  state  that,  after 
examining  some  thousands  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  in  the  study  of  this  particular  sub- 
ject, I have  never  found  Noyes  in  the  remotest 
way  connected  with  or  referring  to  Noy  or  Noye  ; 
and  that,  if  it  so  occurs  in  the  Register  of  Arms,  1 
believe  it  to  be  a solitary  instance.  W.  N. 


THE  WEDDING-RING. 

(4:^^  S.  i.  510,  561.) 

I suppose  it  is  quite  impossible  accurately  to 
trace  the  origin  and  intention  of  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage.  Mb,.  Piggot’s  communication, 
interesting  as  it  is,  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 
valuable  information,  on  this  topic,  collected  in 
your  first  and  second  series ; neither  does  it  supply 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  particular  questions  on 
p.  510.  Having  lately  paid  special  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  having  recently  delivered  (and 
published)  a lecture  on  The  Wedding-Ring^  its 
‘History,  Poetry,  Literature,  and  Superstitions,*  per- 
haps I may  be  allowed  to  state,  in  order,  the  four 
distinct  reasons  given  for  the  original  employ- 
ment of  the  wedding-ring.  I am  aware  that  I 
have  nothing  very  new  to  state,  and  that  I may 
lay  myself  open,  with  Me.  Piggot,  to  the  charge 
of  repeating  much  of  what  has  already  appeared 
in  print.  But  I have  never  yet  seen  these  four 
different  accounts  brought  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  their  value,  into  one  article. 
Every  writer  on  this  topic  adduces  his  own 
favourite  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  ring,  ignoring 
all  others.  These  ideas  are  — 

1. '  That  defended  by  Hooker  and  Mb.  Piggot, 
which  regards  the  ring  in  marriage,  from  its  shape 
and  portability,  as  a pledge  of  sincere  affection — 
“ the  badge  of  fidelity,  and  the  emblem  of  con- 
stancy and  integrity.” 

2.  That  given  by  Wheatly,  in  his  book  on  the 
Common  Prayer  (quoted  by  Mb.  Piggot),  who 
regards  the  ring  simply  as  the  pledge  of  the 
woman’s  dowry. 

* London  : W.  Freeman,  Fleet  Street,  1868. 
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3.  The  still  more  probable  opinion,  that  the 
original  wedding-ring  was  a signet,  which  the 
husband  handed  to  his  wife  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  in  token  that  he  entrusted  her  with 
equal  rights  in  the  protection,  management,  and 
dispensation  of  his  property,  more  particularly  his 
household  and  domestic  effects.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  early  ages  things  of  yalue  were  pro- 
tected in  cases,  not  locked,  but  sealed ; and  that 
the  wife,  in  order  to  the  care  of  these  things, 
would  require  a facsimile  of  the  husband’s  signet, 
to  wear  both  as  a pledge  of  trust  and  equality 
with  him  in  domestic  affairs,  and  also  for  the  more 
ready  and  convenient  discharge  of  her  duty  as 
custodian  of  his  valuables  at  home. 

4.  An  additional  reason  is,  that  as  a chain  con- 
sists of  links  or  rings,  the  ring  is  the  token  of  that 
mutual  bondage  to  each  other  into  which  mar- 
riage brings  husband  and  wife.  See  Miiller’s 
Chips  from  a German  Workshop  (vol.  ii.  p.  282)  : — 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  the  vredding-ring  which  the 
wife  has  to  wear  ? There  is  no  authority  for  it,  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  It  is  simply  a heathen 
custom ; whether  Roman  or  Teutonic,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  decide,  but  originally  expressive  of  the  fetter 
by  which  the  wife  was  tied  to  her  husband.  In  England 
it  is  the  wdfe  onlj^  who  wears  the  golden  fetter,  while  all 
over  Germany  the  tie  is  mutual ; both  husband  and  wife 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  loss  of  their  liberty.” 

The  third  and  fourtli  of  these  reasons  gain 
strength  from  the  consideration  that  the  wedding- 
ring  was,  in  ancient  times,  worn  by  the  husband 
as  well  as  the  wife:  hence  the  exchange  of  be- 
trothal rings  in  more  modern  times. 

There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no  means  of 
deciding  which  is  the  likeliest  of  the  above  four 
reasons.  As  to  the  questions  on  p.  510,  I should 
be  thankful  to  have  satisfactory  replies  to  them. 

I add,  as  a supplementary  note  on  this  topic, 
the  following,  from  Barrera’s  Gems  and  Jewels, 
8vo,  London,  1860 : — 

“ The  ring  presented  to  the  betrothed  maiden  was  an 
iron  one  : a loadstone  was  set  in  place  of  a gem.  It  in- 
dicated the  mutual  sacrifice  made  by  the  husband  and 
wife  of  their  liberty : the  magnet  indicated  the  force  of 
attraction  v/hich  had  drawn  the  maiden  out  of  one  family 
into  another.” — P.  325. 

“ Among  the  Romans  the  seal-ring  belonged  to  the 
wife,  and  betokened  her  prerogative  of  having  the  charge 
of  the  valuables.  As  there  were  not  then,  as  in  modern 
times,  locks  and  keys  to  every  piece  of  furniture,  precious 
articles,  like  jewels,  were  ke'pt  in  caskets  sealed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house.”— P.  335. 

Jtjxta  Turrim. 

The  wedding-ring  was  given  anciently  at  the 
espousals,  before  the  actual  marriage.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  and  the  ring  is  called  by 
him  pronuhus.  Speaking  of  Christian  women,  he 
says : — 

“ Cum  aurum  nulla  (femina)  norat,  praeter  unico 
digito,  quern  sponsus  oppignerasset  pronubo  annulo.” — 
Apologet.  cap.  vi. 


St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  speaking  of  the 
nuptial  ring,  explains  it  as  still  intended  for  a 
signet,  as  it  is  well  known  that  rings  originally 
were ; — 

Aldcocrii'  ovv  aindis  ZaKTvXiou  e/c  xpurrtou*  ovhe  Tovrov 
Jis  Koafxou,  oAA’  els  airoariixalveaQaL  ra  oikgl  (hvAaKT}s 
dia  tV  iTTiueXeiaP  rrjs  oiKovpias. 

Padag.  lib.  hi.  cap.  11. 

St.  Ambrose  however,  and  other  Fathers,  con- 
sidered the  ring  as  a pledge  of  mutual  fidelity, 
binding  as  it  were  the  hearts  of  the  couple  in  a 
bond  of  conjugal  affection.  Thus,  St.  Ambrose 
relates  the  speech  of  St.  Agnes  to  one  who  sought 
her  in  marriage,  alluding  to  her  having  chosen  a 
heavenly  spouse  : — 

“ Discede  a me,  quia  jam  ab  alio  amatore  prasventa 
sum,  qui  mihi  satis  meliora  te  obtulit  ornamenta;  et 
annulo  fidei  suce  suharrhavit  me.” — Epist.  XXXIIl. 

Pope  Nicholas  also  mentions  the  ring  as  given 
at  the  espousals  for  a pledge  of  mutual  fidelity  : — 

“ Postquam  arrhis  sponsam  sibi  sponsus  per  digitum 
fidei  annulo  imignitum  desponderit.” — Resp.  ad  Consulta 
Bulgur. 

The  nuptial  ring  was  always  fixed  on  the 
fourth  finger : never  on  the  thumb.  The  old 
Sarum  Ritual  not  only  so  directs,  but  adds  the 
reason.  It  was  indeed  placed  first  upon  the 
thumb,  but  immediately  removed  to  the  first  and 
other  fingers  in  succession,  till  it  was  finally  fixed 
on  the  fourth.  The  order  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Tunc  inserat  sponsus  annulum  pollici  sponsse  dicens, 
‘In  nomine  Patris’ : deinde  secundo  digito  dicens,  ‘ et 
Filii’ : deinde  tertio  digito  dicens,  ‘ et  Spiritus  Sancti’: 
deinde  quarto  digito  dicens,  ‘Amen.’  Ibique  dimittat 
annulum  ; quia  in  medico  est  qujedam  vena  procedens 
usque  ad  cor.” — Ordo  ad  faciendum  Sponsalia. 

The  same  form  has  always  been  retained  in  the 
Ordo  administrandi  Sacramenta,  used  by  Catholics 
in  this  country.  F.  C.  H. 


Wheatly  has  some  authority  for  his  statement 
that  anciently  the  ring  was  a seal.”  Bingham 
(book  xxii.  chap.  iii.  5)  says  : — 

“ Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  cited  b}^  Mr.  Selden  himself 
as  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  ring  in 
espousals  among  Christians.  He  says,  ‘ The  ring  is  given 
her  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  a seal,  to  signify  the 
woman’s  duty  in  preserving  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
because  the  care  of  the  house  belongs  to  her.’  ” 

Comber,  in  his  Companion  to  the  Temple,  of 
which  Wheatly  probably  made  much  use,  says 
(Partly,  sec.  iii.  1)  : — 

“ First,  we  maj’-  note  that  the  ring  is  of  so  great  an- 
tiquity that  Pliny  professeth  he  knew  not  its  first  original, 
but  we  may  justly  believe  the  first  use  thereof  was  for 
sealing,  as  Macrobius  affirms.” 

H.  P.  D. 
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WILLIAM  CODDINGTON. 

S.  vii.  344,  &c.) 

As  we  have  not  yet  found  out  where  N.  & Q.” 
is  not  read,  perhaps  its  pages  may  be  conned  over 
by  some  of  the  worthies  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  North  America.  Some  nine  or  ten  years 
ago  I made  out,  from  historical  documents,  that 
William  Coddington,  and  not  Roger  Williams, 
was  the  true  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island 
colony.  I am  anxious  to  be  informed  on  two 
points  respecting  him  : first,  something  more  of 
his  pedigree  and  descendants  than  I am  now  in 
possession  of ; and  second,  whether  he  bore  a coat 
of  arms?  and  if  so,  what  were  the  charges? 
Perhaps  some  gentleman  having  access  to  the 
archives  or  city  papers  of  Newport,  or  elsewhere, 
might  come  upon  an  impression  of  his  seal  ap- 
pended to  some  document.  If  so,  I should  feel 
obliged  by  a description  of  such  a seal  in  true 
heraldic  language.  With  respect  to  pedigree,  I 
should  much  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
person  of  the  name  of  Coddington  now  living  who 
can  prove  his  descent  from  the  said  founder  of 
the  colony  ? I believe  there  is  not.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  now  no  male  representatives,  but 
some  of  his  blood  runs  in  my  veins  through  other 
channels.  William  Coddington  had  a son  Na- 
thaniel, and  no  other  child,  as  far  as  I now  know  j 
but  if  he  had,  I should  much  like  to  be  informed. 
Nathaniel  married  Susannah  Hutchinson,  April  19, 
1677,  who  was  a grand-daughter  of  William  and 
Ann  Hutchinson,  well  known  in  the  colonies. 
Nathaniel  and  his  wife  had  an  only  child  (I  be- 
lieve), a daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Peleg 
Sanford,  styled  (in  Governor  Hutchinson’s  Me- 
moirs, p.  18)  Governor  of  the  colony.”  The 
Sanfords  and  Hutchinsons  had  been  long  before 
acquainted  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  prior  to  their 
emigration  to  America  in  Charles  I.’s  time,  and 
the  father  or  grandfather  of  Peleg  had  married 
Bridgetta  Hutchinson.  (See  Boston  and  Alford 
registers,  co.  Lincolnshire.)  Peleg  and  wife  had 
a son  William  Sanford,  and  no  other  child  that  I 
know  of.  William  had  no  son,  but  three  daugh- 
ters : e.  g,  Margaret,  married  Governor  Hutchin- 
son ; Mary,  married  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver ; and 
Grizel,  who  died  an  old  maid.  In  one  pedigree  I 
have  it  is  doubtful,  by  the  arrangement,  whether 
William  Sanford  was  father  or  brother  of  the 
three  women.  If  these  statements  are  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  families  of  Codding- 
ton and  Sanford,  who  once  held  prominent  places 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  have  now 
merged  into  the  descendants  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson and  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver.  The  Sanford 
arms  were : Argent,  a chief  gules.  My  authority 
for  this  is  a seal  belonging  to  a descendant  of 
Lieut.-Governor  Oliver.  The  American  branch 
of  the  Hutchinson  family  bore,  and  bear,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


“ He  Beareth,  parted  per  Pale,  gules  & Azure,  A Lyon 
Rampant  Argent,  Armed  & Langued  or,  y®  feild  [sic] 
charged  Cross  Crossletts  of  y®  4‘h,  for  y®  Crest  a Cock- 
atrice azure,  Crest®^,  Weloped,  & Armed  Gules,  Issuing 
out  of  a Ducal  1 Crown  or  ; and  is  Borne  by  the  name  of 
Hutchinson  of  Linconi^shire.” 

This  inscription  is  written  in  faded  ink  under 
an  old  coat  of  arms  done  on  vellum,  which  now 
lies  on  the  table  before  me.  T.  Flower,  Norroy, 
granted  arms  like  these  to  Edward  Hutchinson, 
July  4,  1581 ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
painting  is  old  enough  to  have  been  done  from 
the  original,  and  to  have  been  taken  out  to  Ame- 
rica when  the  family  went  in  1634.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  things  saved  from  the  wreck  and  brought 
back  to  England  by  the  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  1 have  also  got  a dozen  old-fashioned 
silver-handled  knives  and  forks,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  governor  and  his  ancestors.  These 
were  brought  back  too.  The  blades  of  the  knives 
are  curved  and  broad  at  the  end,  to  take  up  gravy 
when  it  was  not  considered  injf^ra  dig.  to  put  the 
knife  in  the  mouth.  The  forks  have  two  steel 
prongs,  like  those  in  use  before  four-pronged 
silver  forks  had  been  introduced.  At  an  evening 
party  given  by  my  late  father  and  mother,  one 
of  the  forks  was  stolen  after  supper  by  a waiter, 
supposed  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  handle.  I 
have,  therefore,  only  eleven  forks.  I do  not 
recollect  the  circumstance  myself,  but  I have 
often  heard  my  mother  tell  the  story. 

P.  Hutchinson. 


CIGARS  AND  SEGARS. 

(4^*^  S.  i.  553.) 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  cigar,  or  as  it  is 
now  pretty  generally  spelled,  segar  f Smoking  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  a custom  only  known 
since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  introduction 
of  Virginian  tobacco.  Tobacco  was  known  long  be- 
fore in  Persia,  and  smoking  was  a fashion  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  as  ancient  as  the  eating  of  opium, 
or  perhaps  the  burning  of  incense.  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  Persian  and  its  cognate  languages 
sufficiently  to  know  whether  they  contain  a word 
equivalent  to  segar  and  its  European  form  cigar. 
But  a learned  friend  suggests  to  me  as  a derivative 
the  Aramaic  or  segar,  or  sagar,  hot, 

and  tells  me  that  in  the  Targum  (Ezekiel,  xxxix.  9) 
the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  I'h'T'l, 

they  shall  hum. 

Connected  with  this  term  there  occurs  to  me 
another  word  of  similar  origin,  and  of  curiously 
ubiquitous  acceptance — I mean  segar,  or  sagger, 
which  is  the  cylindrical  case  of  fire-clay  within 
which  fine  stoneware  is  inclosed  whilst  under- 
going the  process  of  baking  in  the  furnace.  I am 
assured  that  this  implement  is  in  use  in  every 
country  in  the  world  in  which  potteries  exist,  and 
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that  in  all  it  hears  the  same  Hebrew  name  which 
has  come  down  along  with  it  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  word  potsherd,  which  occurs^  oc- 
casionally in  the  Old  Testament,  chayrass, 
(Isaiah,  xxx.  14 ; Job,  xi.  8;  Ps.  xxii.  16),  although 
popularly  accepted  as  a broken  piece  of  any  earthen 
Tessel,  appears  to  mean  properly  a fragment  of 
one  of  those  sagars.  Another  accomplished  Hebrew 
scholar  tells  me  that  although  the  Hebrew  word 
for  potsherd  is  chay-rass,  he  is  by  no  means 

sure  that  it  is  not  derived  from  some  Semitic 
word  like  sa-char,  or  sa-gar;  for  if  the  letters  of 
chay-rass  (Heb.)  were  transposed  they  would  make 
say-char. 

I am  not,  as  I have  said,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  to  form  an  opinion  for  myself,  but 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  for  this  peculiar  article 
in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  corrobora- 
tive of  that  absence  of  change  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  the  potter’s  art  during  the  revolution  of 
ages,  the  principal  contrivance  employed,  the 
potter’s  wheel,  being  essentially  the  same  to-day, 
in  Staffordshire  and  Sevres,  as  it  is  described  in 
ancient  writings  and  depicted  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  J.  Emeeson  Tennent. 


Tamala  AJiTD  Tameakuttaka,  Sanskeit  Woeds 
EOE  Tobacco  S.  i.  517.)  — The  word  Tamala 
is  undoubtedly  good  Sanskrit  for  tobacco,  of  ortho- 
dox usage,  or  it  would  not  have  been  introduced 
by  a learned  Brahmin,  of  respectable  character, 
into  an  Achloka,  purporting,  to  the  best  of  my 
ricollection  and  belief,  to  have  been  extracted 
from  one  of  the  Puranas.  Will  any  of  your 
readers  to  whom  I may  have  communicated  the 
supposed  discovery  when  in  India  kindly  return 
any  memoranda  they  may  have  of  mine  upon 
the  subject.  Jaya  Heva,  the  author  of  the  Mys- 
tical Poetry,  quoted  by  Sat  jam  Jatati,  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Bardwan,  adjoining  the  Tamluk  Dis- 
trict, and  Tamala,  as  applied  by  him,  may  have 
meant  tobacco  fields,  which  would  tend  to  con- 
firm the  derivation  TamMa  Mulk,  given  for  the 
name  of  the  fort  and  city  Tamluk,  on  the  coast  near 
Calcutta.  Will  Satjam  Jayati,  who  tells  us  that 
tobacco  is  called  Tdmrakuttaka,  after  its  foreign 
name,  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary,  be  good  enough  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  there  is  no  word 
in  Sanskrit  for  tobacco,  and  that  the  word  tamala 
cannot  possibly  occur  in  any  Sanskrit  work  P 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


DOUGLAS  RINGS:  THE  DOUGLAS  HEART. 
(Ph  s.  i.  462,  562.) 

It  was  with  extreme  pain  and  regret  that  I 
read  the  article  by  Anglo-Scotus  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cuming  made  a mis- 


take, but  after  the  courteous  and  convincing  com- 
munication of  Me.  Moegan,  the  matter  might 
well  be  allowed  to  drop ; while  Mr.  Cuming’s 
services  to  archaeology,  in  exposing  the  long  series 
of  London  forgeries,  ought  to  have  dictated  a very 
different  tone  of  comment. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  communi- 
cation of  Anglo-Scottts  contains  some  of  the 
strangest  errors  I ever  saw. 

1.  He  objects  to  Mr.  Cuming  calling  the  noble- 
man who  was  slain  at  Dumfries  his  great  ancestor, 
and  quotes  the  perfectly  accurate  statement  of 
Mr.  Riddell,  that  the  descendants  of  that  noble- 
man failed  in  the  direct  line.  Was,  however,  the 
word  ancestor  ever  confined  to  the  direct  line 
alone  f 

Shakespeare  is  an  authority  to  the  contrary. 
Take  the  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  Act  I.  Sc.  2. : — 

“ Gracious  Lord, 

Stand  for  your  own,  unwind  your  bloody  flag, 

Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors. 

Go,  my  dread  Lord,  to  your  great  grandsire’s  tomb. 

From  whom  you  claim.  Invoke  his  warlike  spirit. 

And  your  great  uncle’s,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince.” 

2.  A reference  to  plate  2,  of  the  arms  of  the 
encouragers  of  his  work,  in  vol.  i.  of  Nisbet’s 
Heraldry,  will  show  that  the  crowned  and  winged 
heart  was  the  crest  of  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry. 

As  wings  are  also  attached  to  the  spur  of  the 
Johnstones,  I suspect  they  were  originally  what 
Nisbet  calls  the  border,  charged  with  roses  of  the 
old  Earls  of  March,  viz.  a badge  of  comital  office, 
although  they  were  subsequently  adopted,  or 
rather  retained,  by  the  families  of  younger  sons. 

I have  sometimes  conjectured  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  dragon  wing  of  the  eastern  counties, 
both  being  derived  from  a Danish  ensign.  Cer- 
tainly that  nation  had  strong  settlements  in  the 
eastern  counties,  while  a great  number  of  the 
local  names  in  Annandale  are  derived  from  their 
language.  I,  however,  throw  out  this  idea  merely 
as  a vague  guess,  which  may  be  true  or  may  not. 

Having  heard  Mr.  Cuming  read  his  paper,  I 
can  testify  that  he  gave  the  Douglases  of  Cavers 
their  proper  title.  The  introduction  of  the  I is 
simply  an  overlooked  error  of  the  press. 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 


Having  examined  MacFarlane’s  authorities 
{England,  iv.  239),.  I find  he  has  used  the  word 
JieaHs  for  harts.  The  same  error  is  in  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England  (ii.  16). 

“ Shee  secretly  gaue  silver  and  gilt  Harts  (the  badges 
which  King  Richard  used  to  bestow  upon  his  followers) 
as  tokens.” — Speed,  lib.  ix.  p.  758. 

“ Fecitque  fabricari  cervos  argenteos  et  auratos  pluri- 
mos  (signa  videlicet  quae  rex  Ric.  conferre  solebat  suis 
militibus  scutiferis  et  amicis)  ut  his  vice  regis  distributis, 
facilius  allicerentur  in  vota  sua  milites  illius  patriae,  cae- 
terique  valentes.” — Walsingham,  p.  370. 
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Not  in  Otterbourne,  i.  248. 

“ She  procured  a great  number  of  harts  to  be  made  of 
silver  & gold,  such  as  King  Kichard  was  woont  to  give 
unto  his  knights,  esquires,  & friends,  to  weare  as  cog- 
nizances, to  the  end  that  in  bestowing  them  in  King 
Richard’s  name  she  might  the  sooner  allure  men  to 
further  her  lewd  practices,” — Holinshed,  i.  525. 

B.  T.  J. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  OLD  MEDAL. 

(4th  s.  i.  568.) 

I possess  a silver  piece,  said  to  have  been  en- 
graved by  Simon  Passe,  similar  to  that  described 
as  having  been  recently  found  at  Grantham.  The 
figure  on  the  reverse,  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Boase 
states  is  Henry  Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales,  is,  I be- 
lieve, intended  for  King  James’s  son  Charles.  The 
person  represented  wears  a pointed  beard  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  large  curled  mustachio,  and  is 
altogether  very  unlike  a youth  of  eighteen  (Henry 
was  born  in  1594,  and  died  in  1612).  The  medal, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  was,  I imagine,  engraved 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  king’s  son  ’’  on 
the  medal  above  referred  to  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  King  Charles  I.  as  represented  on  another 
piece  engraved  by  Passe  which  I have  before  me, 
and  is  certainly  the  same  person  that  is  depicted 
in  an  old  oil  portrait  belonging  to  me,  which  I 
take  to  be  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  I do  not 
remember  any  bearded  portrait  of  Prince  Henry, 
and  I think  all  those,  exhibited  at  Kensington  in 
1866  were  beardless.  If  my  supposition  is  un- 
founded, I shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  by  Mr. 
Boase  or  by  any  other  gentleman  who  may  be  able 
to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  piece  was  engraved.  E.  D.  E. 


This  medalet,  which  I also  possess,  I thought 
until  now  represented  on  the  reverse  the  effigy, 
not  of  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  John  J.  A.  Boase,  but  of  the  still  more 
hapless  Prince  Charles  (the  ill-fated  Charles  I.) 
with  his  peculiarly  shaped  nose  (thick  at  the  end, 
like  his  father’s),  and  the  well-known  turned-up 
mustachio  and  pointed  beard.  May  I be  allowed  to 
give  my  reasons  for  so  thinking  ? I have  lying 
before  me  a portraiture  of  that  promising  young 
man  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a mezzotinto  en- 
graving by  Dimkarton.  The  prince  is  in  armour; 
his  head  uncovered,  in  profile,  without  any  beard ; 
the  legs  outstretched,  and  making  the  lance  exer- 
cise. Underneath  is  written : — 

“Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  Eldest  Son  of  King  James 
Ph  Obit  Nov*^  1612,  Alt.  18,  from  an  extreme  rare 
print  by  S.  Pass.” 

At  that  age,  in  fact,  he  must  have  been  a 
beardless  Apollo,”  whereas  on  the  medal  the 


beard  does  not  ‘^demonstrate  thinly,”  as  lago 
phrases  it.  The  legends  read  thus : — 

“give  thy  judgements  O god  unto  TJS  {sic)  KING 
and  thy  righteousnesse  unto  tm:  icing’s  son nb  ” 
(6*). 

I have  besides  this  the  impression  of  two  other 
heads  engraved  on  silver,  somewhat  larger  and 
oval-shaped,  of  James  I.  and  his  queen  Anne,  evi- 
dently of  the  same  workmanship.  Here  the  king’s 
head  is  uncovered,  and  the  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  is  of  a different  pattern.  Over  the 
heads  is  a crown  with  the  initials  I.  R.  and  A.  R. 
Underneath,  “ Jacobus  D.  G.  Mag.  Britt.  Era.  & 
Hyb.  Rex,”  and  “ Anna,  D.  G.  Mag.  Britt.  Fra.  & 
Hyb.  Regina.” 

On  the  sides  “ I fe.  ” (Simon  Pass).  The  whole 
written  backwards,  which  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  the  medal  thus  engraven  was  not  intended 
for  reproduction  on  paper.  It  is  very  finely  exe- 
cuted. 

I have  several  other  curious  engravings  of 
James  I.  Amongst  others,  a small  one  where  he 
is  represented  with  “ Geo.  Villiers,  Mar.  Bucking- 
ham, drawn  from  the  window,  and  engraved  by 
W.  P.  Sherlock.  Upper  compartment  of  a window 
in  the  Chicken  House,  Hampstead.”  Under  the 
king’s  head  is  written  in  French  : “ Icy  dans  cette 
chambre  coucha  nostre  Roy  Jaques  premier  de 
nom  le  25  Aoust  1619.”  Does  this  window  still 
exist  ? P.  A.  L. 


St.  Thomas  a Becket  (J*''  S.  i.  604.) — I reply 
to  F.  S.  A.  that  a chasuble  of  St.  Thomas  is  pre- 
served at  Courtrai,  another  at  Dixmude,  and  a 
set  of  his  vestments  at  Sens.  (See  The  Life  of 
St.  Thomas  Bechet  by  Canon  Morris,  p.  389.)  In 
a former  No.  of  “N.  & Q.”  (2'“^  S.  v.  242)  he 
will  find  a communication  by  the  undersigned, 
minutely  describing  one  of  the  saint’s  mitres,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  now  preserved  by  his  successor  Archbishop 
Manning,  and  mentioning  another  of  his  mitres  as 
still  remaining  in  the  cathedral  of.  Sens. 

The  very  interesting  old  cope  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Syon  House  I carefully  examined  about 
twenty  years  ego,  at  Alton  Towers.  It  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  bequeathed  all  his  magnificent  collection  of 
church  vestments  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock. 

F.  C.  H. 

A -Bucket’s  chasuble  is  probably  at  present  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  France, 
where  many  of  his  objects  are,  and  where  his 
mitre  may  likewise  be.  The  “ Syon  cope  ” is 
exhibited  at,  and  is  the  property  of,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  A.  S.  C. 

The  chusable  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is 
preserved  at  Sens  Cathedral.  In  1164  that  pre- 
late was  obliged  to  fly  from  England  and  take 
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refuge  in  France,  where  he  remained  till  1170. 
Though  much  injured,  enough  remains  to  show 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  vestment.  A 
mitre  and  apparel  of  the  amice  belonging  to  the 
same  set  are  also  preserved.  The  chusable  is 
annually  worn  during  mass  on  his  festival.  Beau- 
tiful drawings  of  these  vestmfehts  are  given  by 
Mr.  Shaw  in  his  valuable  work.  Dresses  and  De^ 
corations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  cope  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  formerly  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Syon 
House,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  hood  is  lost,  but  the  orphrey  is  com- 
posed of  armorial  bearings,  and  on  the  body  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  St.  Stephen,  and  other 
saints  are  beautifully  wrought  in  large  intersect- 
ing quatrefoils.  Papers  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hartshorne, 
giving  much  curious  information  on  English  me- 
disevai  embroidery  will  be  found  in  the  Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  i.  334  and  iv.  285. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  a cope  is  preserved  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  with  small  silver  bells 
attached  to  the  lower  edge.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Leo  III.  at  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, assisted  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bishops.  Mr.  Walcott  {Sacred  Archceology , 183), 
says  one  at  Canterbury  had  a little  chime  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  1108,  and  others  sent  by 
William  I.  to  Clugny,  or  presented  by  Lanfranc, 
Ernulph,  and  Conrad  to  their  minister,  were  so 
ornamented.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  other 
examples.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Curious  Orthographic  Fact  (4^'’  S.  i.  571.) — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  answer,  as  a Frenchman,  to 
the  above  ? The  monosyllabic  sound  which  in 
French  may  be  written  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
different  ways,  is  an,  or  m.  I send  you  twenty- 
eight  ways  of  writing  it,  and  I am  pretty  sure  I 
have  not  given  all : — • 


an  . . 

. ruban 

and  . 

. gland 

ans  . . 

. rubans 

ands  . 

. glands 

en  . . 

. en 

uant  . 

. haranguant 

ens  . . 

. gens 

uants 

. haranguants 

ant  . . 

. gant 

uent  . 

. onguent 

ants  . . 

. gants 

uents 

. onguents 

aon  . . 

. paon 

eant  . 

. gageant 

aons  . . 

. paons 

eants 

. gageants 

anc  . . 

. banc 

eng  . 

. hareng 

ancs  . . 

. bancs 

engs  . 

. harengs 

amp  . . 

. champ 

ent  . 

. rudiment 

amps . . 

. champs 

ents  . 

. rudiments 

ang  . . 

. rang 

emps . 

. temps. 

angs  . . 

. rangs 

1 In  the  word  itself  we  have  em,  as  in  emporium, 
and  many  other ; I believe  there  are  altogether 
: thirty-four  ways  of  writing  en.  J.  C. 

! As  P.  A.  L.  seems  to  wish  to  know  it,  I will  state 
that  the  French  sound  I had  in  mind  was  that  of 
sain ; and  as  I presume  it  will  gratify  him,  I here 


give  the  eighteen  forms  which  it  assumes.  They 
are : sain  s,  saint  s,  sainte  s (in  Sainte  Therese,  les 
saintes  viergesf  sein  s,  seigne  s,  je  ceins,  ceint  s, 
ceinte  s,  {de)  cinq.  The  doubt  with  me  is,  if  the 
French  have  cinqs  as  they  have  tins,  and  as  we 
have  Jives  at  cards,  for  instance.  I only  regarded 
complete  words,  but  I think  P.  A.  L.  was  right 
in  including  syllables.  So,  to  his  cm  in  ‘^capucm” 
I add  si7i  in  “smcere,*’  and  sfm  in  “ smplicite,” 
thus  bringing  the  whole  number  up  to  nineteen  or 
twenty.  Perhaps  P.  A.  L.  is  aware  that  the  seven 
forms  I mentioned  are  those  of  verbs  in  ej',  as 
aimer,  aimez,  aimai,  aime  s,  aimee  s. 

Thos.  Keightley. 

Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul  (4*^  S.  i.  603.) 
Allow  me  to  correct  a mistake  of  the  printer  in 
the  Latin  of  the  above.  In  the  original,  the  first 
word  in  the  fourth  line  is  “ Jallidula,”  and  so  I 
sent  it.  It  is  meant  for  Gelidxda,  and  I have 
translated  it  by  cold.  The  printer  has  made  it 
Pallidula,  which  finds  no  corresponding  word  in 
my  translation.  F.  C.  H. 

Dido  and  ^neas  S.  i.  579.) — The  lines 
are  by  James  Smith  of  Rejected  Addresses  fame, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  his  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 
Comic  Miscellanies,  edited  by  his  brother  Horace, 
1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  They  are  given  with  slight 
variations  in  The  Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore 
Hook,  by  Barham,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  229, ’where  they 
are  characterised  as  “ Mr.  Smith’s  happiest  effort,” 
and  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  by  the  author  ta 
Count  D’Orsay  with  the  following  note  : — 

“ My  dear  Count,— Will  3^ou  give  me  Gallic  immor- 
tality bv  translating  the  subjoined  into  French  ? ” 

H.  P.  D. 

Charles  II. ’s  Flight  erom  Worcester  (4**^ 
S.  i.  593.) — I had  not  time  to  complete  a short 
list  of  some  passages  in  the  Wolverhampton 
“ Boscobel  ” when  I sent  my  reply,  printed  on 
p.  593.  I send  them  now. 

At  pages  18  and  24  the  Lord  Wilmot  who  at- 
tended the  king,  and  was  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rochester,  is  confounded  with  his  son.  ‘‘  This 
nobleman  was  the  famous  and  dissolute  Earl  of 
Rochester.”  (P.  24.)  He  was  father  of  that 
noted  person. 

At  p.  24  the  vale  of  Evesham  is  described  as 
the  vale  of  Esham.  At  p.  39  the  two  well-known 
lines  out  of  Drunken  Barnaby’s  Rinerary  are  mis- 
quoted thus : — 

“ He  hung  his  cat  on  Monday 
For  killing  a mouse  on  Sunday.” 

The  writer  makes  no  mention  of  Drunken  Bar- 
naby’s Ltinerary.  At  p,  28  we  read  : — “ Trent 
House  ....  is  situated  in  Somersetshire, 
though  bordering  on  the  skirts  of  Devonshire.”^ 
It  is  really  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
“ on  the  skirts  of  Dorsetshire.” 

At  page  48  we  read:— “The  next  year,  1663, 
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witnessed  the  rupture  with  Holland.  The  Dutch 
fleet  triumphantly  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  burnt 
the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  Chatham.” 

This  seems  to  give  1663  as  the  date  of  the 
first  Dutch  triumph.  It  occurred  in  June,  1667. 

The  retaining  such  matter  as  this  in  the  second 
edition,  from  which  I quote,  is  not  in  favour  of 
the  book. 

I wish  to  add  to  what  I said  of  Mr.  Hughes’s 
careful  editing,  that  I hold  several  of  his  opinions, 
expressed  in  his  Introduction,  in  the  utmost  dis- 
belief and  aversion. 

Some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  may  not  know  that 
the  late  Bishop  Copleston  suggested  to  Mr.Hughes 
that  he  should  make  the  collection  of  Boscohel 
Tracts.  Bishop  Copleston’s  letter,  laying  down, 
with  the  finest  criticism,  the  rules  which  should 
guide  a person  who  investigates  a history  such  as 
this,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hughes’s  Introduction. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Parish  Registers  (4**'  S.  i.  477,  582.) — I con- 
sider that  the  public  aredeeplyindebtedtothe  corre- 
spondents of  N.  & Q.”  who  have  so  emphatically 
referred  to  the  subject  of  preserving  our  parochial 
and  other  public  registers.  I am  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  add  to  what  your  correspondents  have 
written  respecting  the  parish  records  of  England, 
but  I have  had  occasion,  while  prosecuting  some 
important  inquiries,  to  search  many  public  records 
throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scottish 
Parish  Registers  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
are  now  deposited  in  the  General  Register  House, 
Edinburgh,  where  they  have  been  well  bound  and 
conveniently  arranged ; but  they  exhibit  numerous 
blanks  consequent  on  the  imperfect  custodiership 
of  the  past.  The  Kirk  Session  and  Presbytery  re- 
cords are  still  retained  in  the  houses  of  the  several 
clerks,  and  are  generally  kept  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  national  importance.  To  my 
knowledge  they  are  frequently  offered  for  sale 
with  the  private  libraries  of  their  custodiers,  when 
ignorant  survivors  proceed  to  realise  their  effects. 
Synod  records  are  kept  as  indifferently.  The  earlier 
records  of  the  General  Assembly  were  lost ; they 
were  afterwards  found  and  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Sion  College,  and  being  temporarily  removed  to 
St.  Stephens’,  Westminster,  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  But  there  other  public  records  in 
Scotland  which  are  kept  as  badly  or  worse.  Will 
it  be  credited  that  the  Sheriff  Court  records,  which 
contain  so  many  entries  bearing  on  the  rights 
of  property,  are  in  many  counties  degraded  into 
dingy  and  filthy  cellars,  where  they  are  suffering 
rapid  and  sure  decay  ? Even  where  they  have  been 
arranged  in  presses  they  have  been  permitted  to 
suffer  from  the  damp  of  unfired  chambers.  The 


Town  Council  and  Guildry  records  are  generally 
better  kept,  but  hundreds  of  these  volumes  are 
also  in  a state  of  decay. 

In  Ireland  most  of  the  parish  registers  have 
been  lost.  The  Cathedral  records  are  kept  in 
the  buildings,  and  have  generally  contracted  mil- 
dew. The  records  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 

I believe,  are  better  kept,  yet  most  imperfectly. 
Of  the  records  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
I know  nothing.  The  records  of  the  Prerogative 
or  Probate  Courts  are,  I admit,  in  a more  satis- 
factory state,  though  all  the  original  wills  are  not 
forthcoming. 

A remedy  is  simple.  Let  a competent  judi- 
cious individual  be  appointed,  with  a staff  of  assis- 
tants, to  negotiate  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
different  records  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  under  his  direction  let  indices,  &c.  be 
prepared.  I will  return  to  this  subject  again. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Tombstone  Inscriptions  (4^**  S.  i.  581.)  — In 
reply  to  the  query  of  T.  P.  F.  I beg  to  state  that 
the  application  by  friction  of  a piece  of  sand- 
stone to  the  surface  of  a tombstone  will  remove 
every  incrustation,  and  render  any  inscription  per- 
fectly legible.  In  the  course  of  preparing  my 
still  unfinished  work  on  the  churchyards  of  Scot- 
land I adopted  the  method  now  suggested  on 
several  hundred  tombstones,  and  always  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  sandstone  should  be  soft 
and  friable.  A very  little  rubbing  is  required. 
The  surface  should  then  be  carefully  brushed. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Cave  oe  Adhllam  S.  x.  341.) — I do  not 
know  whether  the  following  use  of  this  expression 
has  been  before  noted ; but  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
dates  prior  to  Mr.  Bright’s  use  of  it : — 

“ The  determined  band  who  did  this  daring  deed  [mur- 
dered Cardinal  Beatoun]  kept  possession  of  the  castle. 
They  were  joined  by  many  friends.  The  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews  became  a Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  numbers 
who  feared  the  tyranny  of  the  government  sought  shelter. 
John  Knox,  whose  life  the  priests  eagerly  sought,  took 
refuge  there  among  the  rest.” — Mackenzie’s  History  of 
Scotland.  Nelson,  1863. 

T.  T.  W. 

Ceremonial  at  Indhction  (d**'  S.  i.  484, 565.) 

It  may  be  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
topic  to  make  a note  of  the  ceremonial  observed 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  North  America  at  the 
^‘induction  or  institution  of  ministers  into  parishes 
or  churches.”  For  this  a special  office  is  pro- 
vided in  the  American  Prayer-book.  A clergy- 
man, standing  within  the  altar-rails,  acts  as 
institutor,  in  whose  presence  the  senior  warden, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  vestry,  presents  the 
keys  of  the  church  to  the  new  incumbent  with 
appropriate  words.  After  sundry  prayers,  the  | 
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incumbent  is  received  within  the  altar-rails,  and 
has  presented  to  him  the  Bible,  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  Books  of  Canons  of  the  General  Con- 
vention. Suitable  prayers  and  a sermon  follow, 
the  service  concluding  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  new  incumbent. 

.Tuxta  Turrim. 

The  Living  Skeleton,  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat  (4^^  S.  i.  484.) — Your  correspondent  will 
find  a short  notice  of  Seurat  in  Debay’s  Histoire 
Naturelle^  p.  174.  This  refers  to  an  examination 
of  him  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  year  1832, 
when  he  was  thirty-four  years  old.  His  weight 
is  given  as  forty-three  pounds  (French),  and  his 
height  five  feet  three  inches.  Hone’s  account  of 
him  is  far  more  complete  than  Debay’s.  The  two 
authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth. 

I Debay  has  it  April  4,  1798.  In  the  third  series 
of  Dr.  Buckland’s  Cwiosities  of  Natural  History 
(vol.  ii.  p.  91),  an  article  from  The  Field  news- 
paper, signed  “H.  G.,  Paris,”  is  reproduced.  It 
contains  an  account  of  Seurat,  who  was  then,  in 
1833,  performing  at  Dinan  in  Brittany.  The 
nature  of  his  entertainment  seems  to  have  been 
the  rope  trick,  lately  made  so  notorious  by  the 
Davenport  Brothers : only  that,  in  lieu  of  ropes, 
he  made  use  of  chains.  How  such  a lean  creature 
as  Seurat — who,  according  to  Hone,  was  almost 
' entirely  devoid  of  muscles — managed  to  perform 
i this  trick  with  success,  will  appear  to  those  who 
! are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  operation  a 
puzzle.  Perhaps,  however,  he  too  was  in  league 
! with  the  spirits ! It  is  further  mentioned  that 
Seurat  had  promised  his  body  after  death  to  the 
, Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  He  must  have  changed  his 
mind,  therefore,  after  he  left  England.  I have 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his 
death.  Who  knows  whether  the  poor  fellow 
' may  not  still  be  going  the  round  of  the  French 
fairs  ? Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 

^‘Jackdaw  oe  Rheims  ” (4‘*"  S.  i.  577.)  — From 
Mr.  Skeat’s  communication  it  would  appear  not 
i to  be  generally  known  that  the  incident  so  humor- 
ously narrated  by  Barham  has  been  told  as  a 
grave  and  striking  fact.  In  the  Sorhieriana  is  this 
' paragraph : — 

“ Janus  Nicius  Crytraeus  relates  that  a certain  pope  had 
a tame  raven,  which  secreted  the  pope’s  ring  or  annulus 
i piscatoris.  The  pope,  thinking  that  some  one  had  com- 
mitted the  robbery,  issued  a bull  of  excommunication 
‘ against  the  robber.  The  raven  grew  very  thin,  and  lost 
I all  his  plumage.  On  the  ring  being  found  and  the  ex- 
! sommunication  taken  off,  the  raven  recovered  his  flesh 
' ! and  his  plumage.” — French  Anas,  i.  168. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 
Joynson  Street,  Strangeway s. 

Skem  (4^^  S.  i.  485,  587.)— Mr.  Walter  W. 
e;  I Skeat’s  exposition  of  the  word  slcelp  and  its  mean- 
.ngs  suggests  the  probable  origin  of  the  name  of 
el;  the  extraordinary  cleft  or  ravine  in  the  Wicklow 


mountains,  known  as  the  Skalp.”  This  singular 
chasm  is  an  abrupt,  narrow,  and  precipitous  rift 
in  the  otherwise  unbroken  chain  of  hills,  and  its 
local  designation  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Danish 
occupation  of  that  part  of  Ireland  now  referable  to 
some  of  those  terms  of  the  Norsemen  of  which 
Mr.  Skeat  has  given  illustrations  in  the  Icelandic 
skefa  and  the  Danish  skicelve. 

There  is  a second  locality  in  Ireland  which 
bears  the  name  of  “ Scalp,”  between  Gort  and 
Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Galway ; but  whether 
there  is  any  similar  geological  peculiarity  to  iden- 
tify the  name,  I am  not  able  to  say. 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 

Marvellous  Stories  of  Sharks  (3’’'^  S.  xii» 
348,  470.) — See  further,  Keil  & Delitzsh,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Jonah,” 
translated  by  Martin  (Edinburgh,  1867)  : — 

“ The  great  fish  was  not  a whale,  because  this  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  too  small  a 
throat  to  swallow  a man;  but  a large  shark  or  sea-dog, 
Canis  carcliarias,  or  Squalus  carcharias,  L,,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  so  large  a throat 
that  it  can  swallow  a living  man  whole.  Oken  mentions 
that  in  the  year  1758  a sailor  fell  overboard  and  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  the  jaws  of  a sea-dog  and  disap- 
peared. The  captain,  however,  ordered  a gun,  which 
was  standing  on  deck,  to  be  discharged  at  the  shark,  and 
the  ball  struck  it,  so  that  it  vomited  up  the  sailor  that 
it  had  swallowed,  who  was  then  taken  up  alive,  and  very 
little  hurt,  into  the  boat  that  had  been  lowered  for  his 
rescue.” 

JuXTA  TuRRIM. 

The  Prior’s  Pastoral  Staff  (4^^  S.  i.  592.) — 
If  the  objects  inquired  for  by  P.  are  really  mal- 
lets,” I can  offer  no  explanation.  But  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  heraldic  representa- 
tions of  the  staff  used  by  the  “rectores  chori,”  or 
directors  of  the  choir.  I have  an  impression  of  the 
seal  of  a cantor  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  with  this 
legend — “ ^ s.  galfridi  cantoris  fernensis” — 
on  which  the  staff  is  represented  like  St.  An- 
thony’s cross,  or  a letter  T,  but  with  a bar  slightly 
projecting  half  way  down  the  stem,  and  the  lower 
half  terminating  in  a point.  F.  C.  H. 

Rudee  : Defame  : Birre  (d**'  S.  i,  14,  84.) — 
I.  A.  H.  has  apparently  forgotten  that  Wiclif 
translated  from  the  Vulgate.  This,  in  St.  Matt, 
ix.  16,  has  commissuram  panni  rudis,  and  rudee 
looks  like  one  of  Wiclif ’s  Latinate  words,  unless 
the  Sussex  rudy—rude  (Halliw.  Diet.)  represent 
a word  older  than  Wiclif ’s  age,  and  the  first  form 
of  our  rude.  In  St.  Mark  ii.  21  (the  only  other 
place  where  we  find  rudis  in  the  Vulgate  N.  T.) — 
panni  rudis  assumentum  is  translated  “ a pacche  of 
newe  clothe.”  But  there  must  be  a variation  in 
Wiclif ’s  versions.  In  that  given  in  Bagster’s 
Engl.  Hexapla  the  words  of  St.  Matt.  ix.  16  are 

a cloute  of  hoistous  clooth,”  as  to  which  word 
the  Prompt.  Parv.  gives  hoystoivs  (or  clubbyd= 
rudis)  ] and  in  a note  elsewhere  it  is  said  to  mean 
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rough.,  styffe,  royde  j ’’  while  hoystoivs  garment 
is  translated  hirrus. 

2.  Defameden  is  of  a class  of  verbs  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  departed  in  the  sense  of  part 
with,  or,  when  used  more  strictly,  of  parted  di- 
versely among  two  or  more.  The  de,  perhaps  from 
N.  French  influence,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Latin  di.  Hence  defame,  like  its  Latin  original, 
is  to  publish  abroad  either  in  a good  or  had  sense. 
In  St.  Matt.  ix.  31,  it  is  to  publish  abroad  with 
renown.  In  St.  Luke  xvi.  1,  it  is  by  the  context 
limited  to  publish  abroad  with  ill-fame — et  hie 
diffamatus  est — and  this  was  defamed  to  him.  In 
both  texts  the  Vulgate  uses  difamare.  In  the 
other  places  where  diffamare  occurs — namely,  St. 
Mark  i.  45  and  1 Thess.  i.  8 — a vohis  enim  diffama- 
tus  est  sermo  Domini — Wiclif  translates  it  by  pap- 
plisch. 

3.  Birre.  In  St.  Matt.  viii.  32,  2 St.  Pet.  iii.  10, 
and  Pev.  xviii.  21,  this  is  the  translation  of  im~ 
petus~2^  word  which,  when  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.,  Wiclif  translates  by  assault  (Acts 
vii.  56,  xiv.  5,  and  xix.  29)  ; and  by  fersness  of 
Jire,  Heb.  xi.  34 ; and  by  meuynge  [moving]  of 
the  governor  or  helmsman,  St.  James  iii.  4.  In  his 
dictionary  Halliwell  gives  hirr  as  a north-country 
word  for  force,  violence,  impetus,”  and  then  goes 
on  to  give  its  more  exact  meaning  of  impetus  or 
violence  accompanied  by  noise  or  tumult.  “It 
is  applied  to  the  whizzing  of  any  missile  vio- 
lently thrown,  and  the  noise  of  partridges  when 
they  spring  is  called  birring.”  Wiclif ’s  three 
passages  are  important  as  showing  that  he  thus 
restricted  the  translation  of  impetus  by  hirre,  and 
with  this  agrees  an  old  Lincoln  MS.  quoted  by 
Halliwell — “whenne  they  saw  the  grete  river 
ryne  so  swiftely,  and  with  so  grete  a byrre.” 

B.  Nicholsoi^. 

Peuverse  Prontjnciatioe'  (4^^^  S.  i.  82.)— This 
country  can  furnish  some  examples  of  the  mispro- 
nunciation of  surnames.  In  one  of  the  counties 
bordering  on  this  city,  Worrel  is  called  Wurrur, 
and  Lincoln,  Linkhorn.  In  North  Carolina,  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  who  was  a very  prominent  man  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  known  as 
Old  Nat  Meakins.  Mr.  Cambreleng,  a member  of 
Congress  from  New  York  about  thirty  years  ago, 
was  a native  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a warm 
friend  of  President  Van  Buren.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
travelling  in  North  Carolina,  was  desirous  of  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  his  friend’s  mother,  but  no  one 
could  direct  him  to  Mrs.  Cambreleng’s  residence. 
At  length  he  came  across  her  as  Old  Mrs.  Crum- 
ley. Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Voltaire  (4*^  S.  i.  587.) — Your  correspondent 
P.  A.  L.  says,  Voltaire  proved  that  his  esprit  was 
better  than  his  coeur,  when  he  said,  “ Pour  etre 
heureux  il  faut  avoir  un  bon  estomac  et  un  mau- 


vais  coeur.”  I do  not  know  where  the  passage 
occurs,  but  I venture  to  differ  from  the  conclusion. 
If  by  heureux  Voltaire  had  meant  “ happy,”  the 
sentiment  is  that  of  a flend.  But  he  meant 
merely  “successful”:  a man  of  virtue  and  of 
delicacy  will  not  get  on  in  the  world,  because  he 
is  not  unscrupulous. 

When  Marshal  Tallard  returned  to  Paris  after 
his  defeat  at  Hochstett,  Louis  XIV.  with  some 
generosity  said  to  him,  “ Monsieur,  on  n’est  pas 
heureux  a notre  age  ” : that  is,  you  and  I are  too 
old  to  succeed  in  love  or  in  war. 

That  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a hu- 
mane man  is  proved  by  all  his  acts  and  by  all  his 
writings.  His  hatred  of  cruelt^q  of  oppression,  of 
torture,  appears  in  every  page.  J.  C.  M. 

Medal  of  James  HI.  and  Clementina  Sodi- 
ESKi  (4‘^  S.  i.  407,  466.) — In  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent W.  N.  L.,  I may  observe  that  the 
medal  of  the  Stuart  family  which  he  mentions  is 
No.  35  of  coins  and  medals  of  the  Stuart  family, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  pp.  107, 108,  in  the  — 

“Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  Works  of  Art,  and  His- 
torical Scottish  Relics  Exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Edinburgh,  July,  185G  (London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
& Co.  1859), 

where  it  is  described : — 

“35.  Busts  of  Prince  James  and  Clementina.  Rev.: 
Female  holds  an  infant  in  her  left  arm,  Avhich  rests  upon 
a column,  and  points  to  a globe  whereon  appear  ing  . 
so  . iRL.  Leg. : Providentia  Obstetrix, — Providence  my 
help  in  childbirth.  Ex.:  carolo  princ.  vaults  nat. 
DiEVLTiMAA.  MDCCXX, — Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  born 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1720.  1§  ar.  ae.” 

The  column  indicates  the  fortitude  of  Clemen- 
tina under  the  difficulties  of  her  escape  from  her 
guards,  and  under  the  danger  of  childbirth.  The 
child’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  globe,  on  which 
are  represented  the  kingdoms  which  it  would  be 
Ms  future  object  to  obtain.  W.  H.  C. 

The  Cuckoo  (4^^''  S.  i.  533,  614.) — I cannot  think 
that  Mr.  B.  Pickering’s  reading  of  the  saying  is 
correct:  for  if  the  “cuckoo”  and  “mooncall”  are 
synonymous,  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  is 
destroyed.  Whereas  if  the  latter  is,  as  I take  it 
to  be,  the  “nightingale,”  the  allusion  to  the  har- 
vest is  manifest.  The  nurse  referred  to  was  not, 
as  he  surmises,  a native  of  Wilby,  but  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Wiltshire;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  “warning”  is  known  be- 
yond the  county  in  which  it  originated,  and  the 
place  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  (I  myself, 
while  staying  in  Yorkshire,  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  Doncaster  labourer.) 

Perhaps  one  of  your  Wiltshire  readers  could 
give  me  further  information  on  the  subject?  If 
so,  I should  be  deeply  obliged.  H.  Scott. 

Cloudesley  Square. 
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Eaelt  English  Text  Society  (4^*'  S.  i.  579.) 
Copies  of  E.  E.  T.  S.  books  issued  to  suhscrihers 
are  all  in  paper  only ; but  copies  of  two  books, 
viz.  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,  and  of  Piers 
Plowman^  Part  I.,  both  edited  by  myself,  can  be 
bought  separately  by  non- subscribers  in  cloth 
bindings,  for  which  there  is  a fixed  pattern,  to  be 
seen  by  asking  for  either  of  the  above  books. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

The  Comyns  (4^*^  S.  i.  563.)— Anglo-Scotus 
says  : — The  worshipful  and  knightly  house  of 
Altyre  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  only  one  of  the 
name  (Cumine)  in  Scotland.”  There  is  at  least 
one  other  territorial  representative  of  the  Comyns, 
Earls  of  Buchan — James  Cumine,  Esq.  of  Eattray, 
holding  by  long  descent  a portion  of  the  wide 
domains  which  of  old  belonged  to  the  earldom. 
Mr.  Cuniins's  estate  includes  the  site  of  one  of 
the  chief  castles,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal 
burgh  of  Eattray — now  reduced,  I believe,  to  a 
single  dwelling-house — which  were  erected  by 
the  powerful  family  from  which  he  claims  to  be 
descended. 

Another  ancient  family  in  the  district  of  Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire,  now  represented  by  James  Buchan, 
Esq.,  of  Auchmacoy,  have  an  immemorial  tradi- 
tion that  their  ancestor  was  spared  by  the  Bruce 
from  the  sweeping  destruction  which  overtook 
their  race  and  name,  on  condition  of  his  dropping 
the  name  of  Comyn,  and  adopting  instead  the 
territorial  name  of  Buchan.  General  Buchan  of 
Auchmacoy,  who  took  the  command  of  James 
VIL’s  forces  after  the  death  of  the  great  Dundee 
on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie  was  at  the  period 
the  representative  of  that  family.  A fine  con- 
temporary portrait  of  the  general  is  preserved  at 
Auchmacoy  House. 

In  one  of  the  Spalding  Club  volumes  {Antiqxd- 
ties  of  the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  vol.  ii. 
p.  416),  there  is  a notice  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
of  Deer,  which  was  founded  by  Comyn  Earl  of 
Buchan  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Eefer- 
ring  to  a grant  of  the  patronage  of  a church  to 
the  abbey,  the  writer  makes  the  following  wist- 
ful remarks : — 

“ This  gift  from  the  grandson  of  their  founder  was  the 
last  which  the  brethi'en  of  Saint  Mary  were  fated  to  re- 
ceive from  his  race  or  lineage.  In  the  memorable  revo- 
lution which  placed  the  Earl  of  Garrick  on  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  illustrious  family  of  Com^’n  was  so  utterly 
overthrown,  that,  says  a chronicle  of  the  age,  ‘ of  a name 
which  numbered  at  one  time  three  earls  and  more  than 
thirty  belted  knights,  there  remained  no  memorial  in  the 
land,  save  the  orisons  of  the  monks  of  Deir.’  ” - 

A.  E. 

Deer,  Aberdeenshire. 

Faggots  eor  Burning  Heretics  (4^*^  S.  i. 
196.) — I have  never  been  able  to  identify  this 
bequest,  although  pretty  well  acquainted  with 


every  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  the  city  of 
London.  I suspect  it  is  a myth.  Bequests  of 
faggots,  for  the  merciful  purpose  of  supplying 
fuel  for  the  poor,  are  common.  Margaret  Dane, 
whose  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  Ironmongers’ 
Hall,  left  the  parish  in  which  I reside  8s.  for  this 
object,  which  sum  is  now  added  to  the  general 
charity  fund.  Junta  Turrim. 


Mortlake  Potteries:  Toby  Jugs  (4*^^  S.  i. 
160,  615.)  — Your  correspondent  A.  S.  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Toby-jug  song : — 

“ Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug,  that  now  foams  with  mild 
ale 

(In  which  I will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale), 

Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a thirsty  old  soul 
As  e’er  drank  a bottle,  or  fathom’d  a bowl,”  &c., 

“ could  not  have  been  written  so  early  as  1796.” 

The  Eev.  Francis  Fawkes,  the  author  of  the 
words,  died  in  1777,  and  I have  a copy  before  me, 
printed  in  1759.  It  is  with  music,  “ set  by  Mi*. 
Hodson,  in  the  second  volume  of  Clio  and  Euterpe, 
large  8vo  (p.  41).”  The  song  is  probably  a few 
years  older  than  this  collection.  The  reference  to 
thef  potter  will  be  found  in  the  third  and  last 
stanza : — 


“ His  body,  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  claj'’  had  dissolved  it  again, 

A potter  found  out,  in  the  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  form’d  this  brown  jug,’ 
&c. 

Wm.  Chappell. 


Iron  Pulpit  (4^*^  S.  i.  41.3.) — In  Street’s  Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain,  an  engraving  of  an  example 
will  be  found  from  Burgos.  Mr.  Street  says  that 
he  saw  other  examples  of  later  date. 

Jno.  Pig  got,  Jun. 

Distance  traversed  by  Sound  (4^**  S.  i.  121, 
233.) — The  noise  of  the  firing  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  distance  between  these 
two  towns  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles, 
and  seven  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  lie 
between  them.  There  were  more  men  engaged 
in  this  battle  than  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
What  the  number  of  cannons  was  I am  unable  to 
say.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  A.d.  1598 — A.D. 
1867.  With  a Preliminary  Notice  of  the  earlier  Library 
founded  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  the  Eev.  William 
Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  &c.  (Rivington.) 

Who  that  hath  ever  “fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred 
in  a book” — to  use  the  words  of  him  to  whom  we  owe 
the  second  best  book  in  the  world— but  feels  his  pulse 
quickened  at  the  very  mention  of  the  Bodleian  ? and  who 
that  is  so  moved,  but  would  fain  know  something  of  the 
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origin  and  gradual  development  of  that  vast  repertory  of 
human  knowledge,  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have 
contributed  to  its  formation,  and  of  the  learned  scholars 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  its  custody,  or  laboured  to 
make  its  riches  known  to  the  outer  vrorld  ? Mr.  Macray, 
who  is  officially  connected  with  the  Bodleian,  and  there- 
fore enjoys  peculiar  facilities  for  telling  its  story,  has  told 
it  in  a very  instructive  and  amusing  manner  in  the  pre- 
sent book,  which  will  be  found  as  replete  with  notices  of 
the  more  curious  bibliographical  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
as  with  pleasant  historical  and  biographical  illustration. 
The  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  stores  of  literary 
history. 

A Moeso- Gothic  Glossary;  with  an  Introduction,  an  Out- 
line of  Moeso- Gothic  Grammar,  and  a List  of  Anglo- 

Saxon  and  Old  aud  Modern  English  Words  etymologi- 
cally connected  with  Moeso-  Gothic.  By  the  Kev.  W.  W. 

Skeat,  M.A.  (Ascher  & Co.) 

Mr.  Skeat,  who  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers, 
not  only  from  his  frequent  and  valuable  contributions  to 
these  columns,  but  from  his  labours  on  Piers  Plowman  and 
many  similar  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  early 
language  and  literature,  has  done  good  service  to  English 
philologists  by  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us. 
Mr.  Skeat  explains  that,  though  Moeso-Gothic  is  not 
strictly  an  older  foi*m  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  comes  suffi- 
ciently near  to  it  to  render  a study  of  it  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  us — in  fact  that  to  study 
Moeso-Gothic  is,  practically,  more  the  business  of  Eng- 
lishmen than  of  any  one  else,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Dutch.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  providing  English 
students  with  a useful  handbook  to  the  Moeso-Gothic 
language  free  from  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  ac- 
company most  existing  glossaries  of  it,  the  present  work, 
which  is  based  on  the  labours  of  Massmann,  Gaugengigl, 
Schulz,  Gabelenz,  and  Lobe,  and  our  own  accomplished 
scholar  Dr.  Bosworth,  is  written  ; and  it  comprises  not 
only  a Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  but  an  outline  of  the 
Grammar,  Lists  of  Cognate  English  Words,  and,  in  the 
Introduction,  a Sketch  of  the  Ulphilas  and  other  literary 
remains  in  this  Low-German  language.  The  book  is  a 
real  boon  to  English  students. 

Periodicals. — Whether  the  conductors  of  the  leading 
magazines  are  of  opinion  that  this  “ leafj’^  ” season  is  one 
in  which  their  readers  look  for  novelty  and  increased 
attraction,  or  from  some  other  motive,  all  seem  to  be  stir- 
ring themselves  to  increase  the  interest  of  their  respective 
journals.  Saint  Paul's,  in  addition  to  Phineas  Finn  and 
its  usual  graver  articles,  gives  this  month  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  serial  story  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
interest — “The  Sacristan’s  Household.”  The  Cornhill, 
in  addition  to  its  stock  stories,  “ The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop’s 
Folly  ” and  “ Avonhoe,”  has  papers  on  “Two  Mediasval 
Travellers,”  “ Witches  and  their  Cra't,”  and  “ Old  News- 
papers,” well  worth  the  reading.  Macmillan  has  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Markham’s  able  account  of  the  “Abyssinian 
Expedition,”  “Realmah,”  and  the  “Chaplet  of  Pearls,” 
and  some  very  interesting  miscellaneous  papers.  Fraser 
has  good  papers  on  “ Emerson,”  “ The  Portraits  at 
South  Kensington,”  Kinglake’s  new  volumes,  besides 
the  continuation  of  “Oatnessiana,”  and  the  conclusion  of 
Southey’s  “Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.”  Well  may 
readers  give  so  much  time  to  the  perusal  of  our  maga- 
zines, when  they  supply  so  much  varied  information  and 
amusement,  and  of  so  high  a class. 

Dr.  Livingstone.  — Mr.  E.  D.  Young  will  shortly 
publish  an  account  of  his  “Search  after  Livingstone” 
(Lett,  Son,  & Co.),  with  a Map  of  the  Route.  The  text 
has  been  revised  by  the  Rev.  H.  Waller,  F.R.G.S.,  and  it 
will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Baines. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followinsr  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Spirit  of  the  Public  JocnivALs  for  1805.  Vol.  IX.  London,  1806. 

A Letter  to  thf.  Duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  present  position  op 
Affairs.  Almon,  1768. 

The  Vices;  a Poem,  by  the  Author  of  Junius.  London,  18?8. 

CimLBCIION  OF  ALL  THE  ReMARKABLE  AND  PERSONAL  PASSAGES  IN  ThB 

Bhiton,  North  Briton,  and  Auditor  1766. 

General  Cockborn’s  Dissertation  on  Hannibal’s  Passage  oveb 
the  Alps.  (Privately  printed.)  Dublin,  1845. 

The  Hibernian  Magazine  for  1771,  177:J,  1773. 

The  London  Museum  of  Politics,  Miscellanies,  and  Literature. 
4 Vols.  8vo.  1769,1770. 

A Collection  of  Letters  on  Government,  Liberty,  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 3 or  4 Vols.  1774.  Almon. 

A COLLECTIO.'I  of  most  INTERESTING  POLITICAL  LeTTERS,  PUBLISHED  IN 

1763.  4 vols.  Almon. 

A Collection  of  esteemed  Political  Tracts,  1761,  176'i,  and  1766.- 
3 or  4 Vols.  Almon,  1 766. 

Vox  Senatus.  1771. 

The  Expostulation;  a Poem.  Bingley,  1768. 

Junius  discovered  bv  P.  'f.  '789. 

Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Evide.nce  of  Mr.  Almon.  1807. 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  a Gentleman  long  resident  in  India. 

1 778. 

The  Irenakch;  or.  Justice  of  the  Peace’s  Manual.  1774, 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Serres,  Marine  Painter  to  His  Majesty.  8V0, 
1826, 

The  Royal  Register.  9 Vols.  12mo,  1780. 

Wanted  by.  William  J.  Thoms.  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.  W. 


Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven,  1812. 

Walton  and  Cotton’s  Angler.  2 Vols.  imp.  8vo.  Pickering. 
SuhTERs’  History  op  Durham.  4 Vols. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  5 Vols.  imp.  folio. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.  4 Vols. 

JEdbs  Althorpian.®.  2 Vols. 

Biblioobaphical  Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Lonrion,  W. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  several  Papers  of 
great  interest,  as  well  as  answers  to  several  Correspondents. 

Solitaire.  There  is  no  collected  edition  of  the  various  works  of  Wil- 
liam Blake,  artist  and  poet.  A good  account  of  them  is  given  in  Gil- 
christ's Life  of  William  Blake,  edited  bg  Mr.  Danta  G.  Rossetti  in  1863, 
2 vols.  Svo,  and  published  by  Macmillan  Sf  Co. 

W,  H,  C.  The  engraved  facsimile  Epistle  from  Alex.  Pope  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  is  in  the  Gent.  Mag./or  July,  1809,  p.  609. 

J,  Beale.  Robert  Beale.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  a descendant 
of  the  family  oj  Beale  of  Woodbridge,  Bvffulk.  Vide  " N.  & Q.”  2nd 
S.  vii.  149. 

Erratum 4th  S.  i.  p.  607,  col,  i.  line  34,  for  “ here,  he  ” read  “ Ven- 

turi.” 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday, anrf  is  also 
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LETTERS  FROM  MARY,  COUNTESS  DOIVAGER 

OF  WESTMORLAND,  TO  THE  MASTER  AND 

FELLOWS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, 1639. 

Queen  ElizabetL’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Knt.,  was  the  founder  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1584. 
On  October  28,  1588,  he  gave  to  the  College  the 
vicarage  of  Stanground,  Huntingdonshire  — a vil- 
lage which,  at  the  present  day,  may  be  considered 
a suburb  of  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and  which, 
with  its  curacy  of  Farcet,  is  worth  1300/.  a year. 
Sir  Walter  died  in  the  year  following  his  gift — 
on  May  31, 1589  — leaving  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Humphrey.  Anthony  succeeded  to  the  North- 
amptonshire estates  and  the  seat  at  Apthorpe.  He 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  married 
Grace,  daughter  and  coheir  to  Sir  Henry  Sherring- 
ton of  Lacock,  Wiltshire.  They  had  one  only 
child,  a daughter,  Mary,  who,  as  sole  heiress,  suc- 
ceeded to  a great  estate,  and  married  Francis  Fane, 
who  was  created  Baron  Burghersh  and  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  December  29,  1624.  He  died  on 
March  21,  1629,  leaving  a family  of  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters,  to  whose  education  their  mother 
jhad  paid  special  care.  That,  as  a widow,  she 
i could  administrate  her  large  estates  with  the 
; same  ability  with  which  she  had  directed  the 


management  of  her  numerous  family,  is  exem- 
plified in  a bundle  of  her  letters,  still  preserved 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  which  were 
written  to  the  Master  (Dr.  Holdsworth)  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  College  in  the  year  1639. 

These  letters  resulted  from  a dispute  that  had 
arisen  between  this  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Westmorland,  and  the  Vicar  of  Stanground, 
touching  certain  vicarial  tithes  in  Stanground  and 
Farcet,  more  especially  the  tithe  of  the  Buristed 
or  Manor  Farm  in  the  former  parish.  The  Vicar 
of  Stanground  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Salmon,  who  had  been  instituted  to  the  living 
Dec.  6,  1634.*  The  letters  necessarily  touch  upon 
so  much  that  is  of  mere  local  interest,  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  reproduce  them  here  in 
their  integrity ; but  some  extracts  from  the  busi- 
ness-like epistles  of  the  Countess  Dowager  may 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  as  epistolary 
evidences  of  the  great  abilities  and  strong  will  of 
their  writer.  I am  enabled  to  make  the  transcripts 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Vicar  of  Stan- 
ground, the  Rev.  Robert  Cory,  B.D.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College;  and  they  may 
prove  serviceable  for  a page  in  that  history  of 
Huntingdonshire  which  was  once  contemplated 
by  its  illustrious  son,  Sir  Robert  (Bruce)  Cotton, 
but  which  still  remains  unwritten.  I will  ac- 
company the  transcripts  by  a few  explanations 
and  notes  ; and,  as  the  first  letter  of  the  Countess 
Dowager  is  brief,  and  is  not  weighted  with  the 
names  and  acreages  of  fen  lands,  &c.,  I will  tran- 
scribe it  in  extenso,  premising  that  her  previous 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Salmon  is  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  existence:  — 

“To 

“ My  Revd  and  much  esteemed  frend  Doctor  Oles- 

worth,  Ml'  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

“ M}’-  reverende  frend, 

ther  hath  been  a longe  comunication  between  me 
and  the  Vicar  of  Stangrounde,  about  an  augmentation  to 
that  Vicarige,  & 1 have  been  ready  and  am,  to  trie  it  at  law, 
but  b}’  his  entreaties  I have  stayed,  being  as  desirous 
as  he,  not  in  that  waj^  to  contend  with  the  Clargie.  he 
hath  put  me  long  in  expectation  that  sumefrora  Enianuell 


* He  was  B.A.  in  1625  ; M. A.  1629 ; B.D.  1636.  He 
was  buried  May  18,  1654.  His  predecessor  in  the  living 
was  the  Rev.  Elias  Petit,  who  was  buried  Nov.  17,  1634, 
and  to  whose  memory  there  is  the  following  inscription 
on  a small  brass  plate  on  the  south  wall  of  Stanground 
church  : — “ Here  lyeth  buried  ye  body  of  Elias  Petit, 
somtime  Vicar  of  this  place,  4th  sonn  to  Valentine  Petit 
of  Dandelyon  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  Esquire,  who 
departed  this  life  xvth  November,  1634,  in  the  j-eare  of 
his  age  31th.”  He  had  held  the  living  only  four  years. 
Previous  vicars  of  Stanground,  after  the  dissolution  of 
Thorney  Monastery,  were  as  follows:  (1.)  Sir  Andrew 
Pollard,  Vicar,  died  Aug.  2,  1545.  (2.)  Sir  Thomas 

Hewlett,  Vicar,  died  1561.  (3.)  Mr.  William  Long,  be- 

came Vicar  1573,  married  1588,  died  Feb.  17,  1602, 
having  lived  twent3^-nine  j^ears  in  the  vicarage.  (4) 
Mr.  Sam.  Starling,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  twenty-eight 
years  vicar,  died  1630. 
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College,  authorized  by  the  rest,  should  come  unto  me  to 
treate  about  a peaceable  end  of  this  business ; but  I see 
that  is  but  a delaj-,  because  lately  he  hath  procecuted 
divers  suits*  against  any  tennants,  contrary  to  his  pro- 
mise, as  I conceive  it  y®  are  patrons  by  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may’s  gift,  and  I will  conclude  nothing  without  you.  S’^ 
W.  Mildmay  out  of  his  Bounty,  and  upon  a suggestion 
that  this  Vicarige  was  but  121.  p.  an.f  added  to  it  out  of 
his  demaines  and  inheritance  120Z.  p.  an.;  if  his  hey  res 
are  willing  to  follow  his  steps,  & to  be  a further  benefactor 
to  that  Church,  it  is  reason  it  should  be  settled  (if  Law 
will  do  it)  that  ther  heju’es  may  not  after  be  troubled,  as 
I have  been  ; which  will  rest  in  your  Society,  therefore  I 
will  stay  my  proceedings  if  in  any  short  time  I may  hear 
from  you,  if  he  in  the  meantime  be  quiet,  which  I believe 
yo  will  comaunde ; I shall  proove  most  of  those  grounds 
from  which  he  asks  tieths  never  paid  anj^  nor  ought  to 
pay  any,  and  that  the  profitts  of  those  grownds  are  un- 
certain if  they  did  pay  tieths,  and  that  most  of  them  are 
not  liable  to  Vicarige  tieths,  if  they  ought  to  pay  any 
tieths,  and  yet  I am  willing  to  make  him  a competent 
addition,  if  it  may  be  setled  for  posterity,  and  soe  leaving 
it  to  your  discreete  consideration,  desiring  to  heere  from 
yo  I rest 

* “ Your  very  loving  frend, 

“M.  Westmorland. 

« Apthorp,  12Nov^  1639.” 

The  foregoing  letter  shows  her  ladyship’s  capa- 
city for  business.  In  her  speedy  reply  to  Dr. 
Holds  worth’s  answer  to  the  above,  under  date 
Nov.  26,  she  offers  20/.  per  annum  to  terminate 
the  cause,  and  in  such  a fation  as  I will  give  it 
to  quiet  all  differences  betweene  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor  and  the  Vicars  for  all  time  to  com.”  If 
this  offer  was  not  accepted,  she  was  prepared  to 
go  to  law ; but  she  was  convinced  that  it  w^as  a 
liberal  offer ; for 

“ God  knows  my  love  to  his  Church  to  his  ministers, 
and  my  heart  is  larger  towards  them  than  my  ability, 
and  if  it  did  appeare  that  soe  much  as  20/.  p.  an.  weare 
due  to  the  Vicar,  I would  much  willinger  give  more  then 
lesse  unto  him,  that  I might  be  sure  not  to  wrongehira  in 
a penny,  but  being  in  my  conscience  satisfied  that  it  will 
not  proove  soe,  and  that  the  living  by  this  addition  is 
made  soe  competent,  I wounder  that  my  offer  should  not 
be  thankfully  received;  if  ever  the  Fenns  returne  to  ther 
former  ill  condition,  which  they  are  in  danger  to  doe, 
then  will  my  heyres  tax  me  for  giving  soe  much  from 
them,  and  if’  they  be  bettered,  more  land  will  still  be 
taken  from  me  by  the  undertakers,  soe  that  if  the  waters 
swallow  not  up  my  profitts,  the  undertakers  will.  I lost 
1100  acres  by  the  last  undertakers,  and  now  by  these  am 
like  to  loose  more,  and  by  those  who  will  come  after  these, 
I knoAV  not  what.” 

She  reminds  him  that  God  hath  given  your 

* a copy  of  a libel  it  appears  that  Hen.  Salmon, 
Vicar  of  StangrounO,  had  proceeded  against  Edward 
Bellamy  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  London,  for  the  vicarial 
tithes  of  the  Buristed  or  Manor  Farm  in  Stanground, 
Horseygrounds,  the  Lavacks,  Conquest  Closes,  and  all  the 
enclosed  ground  between  Northea  on  the  north  side  and 
Stanground  on  the  south  side,  for  the  years  1634  to  8, 
and  from  March  to  June  in  1689. 

f From  depositions,  August  8,  1638,  it  appears  that 
Vicar  Longe  could  not  set  “his  Vicaredge  to  Farmer 
Beale  for  13/.  p.  an.”  and  that  “ M^’  Longe  did  intfeate 
M^’  Beale  to  be  a means  to  S'"  Walter  to  enlarge  the 
Vicaredge.” 


founder  a plentifull  offspringe  in  me,  whom  I am 
carefull  to  provide  for  and  educate,”  and  that  if 
his  Society  would  not  accept  her  terms,  but  wushed 
for  more,  ‘^you  must  get  it  how  you  can.” 

The  Maister  & Fellows  ” of  the  College,  under 
date  Dec.  19,1639,  thereupon  reply,  that  they  had 
put  Mr.  Salmon  to  the  trouble  of  a journey  to 
Cambridge,  and  had  examined  into  his  demands ; 
and  they  informed  her,  that  if  his  estimate  were 
correct,  the  20/.  that  she  proposed  to  give  was  not 
a third  part  of  the  emoluments  that  would  arise 
to  him  from  the  1200  acres  only,  without  respect 
to  the  other  branches  of  his  demand.  They  there- 
fore begged  her  to  reconsider  her  proposition,  and 
enlarge  her  20/.  to  40/.,  beneath  which  we  can- 
not well  goe  with  a due  discharge  of  our  trust.” 

They  entreat  that  she  will  not  think  hardly  of 
them,  although  the  business  has  placed  them  in 
a great  strait,  being  distracted  betwixt  the  ten- 
derness of  offending  your  honor,  and  the  betraying 
of  the  rights  of  that  Church  wherewith  we  are 
especially  entrusted  by  our  founder,  your  honor’s 
grandfather.” 

Her  honour’s  tenderness  was,  however,  very 
greatly  offended  by  this  communication,  which,  as 
she  told  them,  proved  that  they  wholly  credited 
Mr.  Salmon  in  his  relations,  passing  by  what  I 
had  written.”  At  first,  therefore,  her  intention 
was  to  say  no  more  to  them;  but  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and,  on  J an  8, 1639, 
writes  them  a very  lengthy  epistle,  in  which  she 
fully  enters  into  the  various  particulars  of  the 
case.  The  vicar  had  claimed  ^^the  pension  of 
14  nobles  for  the  maintenance  of  a curate  at  the 
chappell  ” ; but  this  she  explained  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  to  be  a benevolence  that  was 
left  to  her  father’s  free  pleasure  to  pay  it  or  no, 
and  that  it  had  been  discontinued  before  her 
time.”*  Other  points  she  also  explains  upon  clear 
evidence ; and  with  regard  to  the  tithe  milk  and 
herbage  paid  out  of  the  1200  acres  in  Stanground, 
and  400  acres  in  Farcet,  she  tells  them  that  she 
can  find  no  such  number  of  acres,  and  that  the  land 
lies  all  under  water  upon  every  flud,”  and  that 
much  of  it  was  in  another  county  and  parish, 
and  that  the  tithe  herbage  had  never  been  paid, 
and  the  tithe  milk  but  seldom,  and  then  by  some 
poore  tennants  for  feare  upon  suits  ” ; and,  in  con- 
firmation of  her  statements,  she  refers  her  corre- 
spondents to  the  Depositions  taken  upon  two 
commissions  out  of  the  arches.’’  t Dut  this  was 
not  all ; for,  she  says  : — 


* It  appears  from  a deed  from  the  Abbot  of  Thorney,- 
dated  1st  Sept.,  30  Hen.  VIII.  that  Christopher  Barton 
had  for  life  4/.  13s.  4d.  This  Sir  Christopher  Barton  was 
buried  Nov.  27,  1558. 

f From  these  Depositions  {Depositories  pro  Dom^f 
Comitiss.  de  Westmor.)  Domina  Or  me  de  Peterh.  shewed 
that  her  father,  H.  Parkinson,  thirty-eight  years  since, 
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“ Ther  is  taken  from  me  by  mj’-  Lord  of  Bedford’s  un- 
dertaking out  of  the  lands  in  Stanground  127  acres,  and 
out  of  the  400  acres  in  Farcet  162  acres,  and  upon  the 
new  commission  for  draining  them  better,  whearin  the 
King  is  the  sole  undertaker,* *  ther  is  a law  made  which 
will  take  away  neare  a fourth  part  of  that  which  remains, 
and  what  commissions  will  come  after  this  to  take  any 
more,  noe  man  can  devine.  Deeping  fenne  is  almost 
swallowed  up  by  undertakings.” 

Slie  lioped,  therefore,  that  they  would  accept 
her  offer,  and  consider  it,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  be  not  only  fair,  but  bountiful. 

“ And  that  y°  may  see  the  largeness  of  my  hart  to  the 
Church,  I pray  y°  to  consider  how  this  man  hath  pro- 
voked me,  whoe  hath  accused  me  both  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Arch  Bp  by  petitions  to  be  a wronger  of  the  Church, 
setting  down  to  them  as  he  hath  done  to  j’ou,  many  faulce 
suggestions,  whear-in  he  hath  done  ungratefully  as  well 
as  falcely,  and  yet  I am  still  the  same  and  ready  to  do 
him  good.” 

The  reply  that  she  received  to  this  letter  was 
not  so  satisfactory  as  she  had  desired.  To  their 
proposal  to  refer  the  matter  for  adjudication  before 
the  great  law  officers  in  London,  she  replied,  that 

“ This  business  is  not  worth  troubling  them ; besides  I 
shall  not  be  in  London  till  Easter  tearme  when  they  will 
be  full  of  business,  & I would  have  this  business  finished 
in  the  next  vacation,  soe  that  if  jmu  please  to  match 
them,  I think  to  chuse  a Barronet  a neighbor  of  mine, 
and  a Chaplaine  of  my  owne,  the  place  I desire  to  be  here 
at  Apthorp,  because  I would  be  at  it.  Now  as  I heere 
from  you  how  this  is  agreable  to  you,  soe  the  day  shall  be 
appointed.  Ther  is  nothing  better  pleaseth  me  than 
peace,  and  nothing  soe  vexatious  to  me  as  contention 
with  such  a Society  as  yours,  but  if  y"  be  ungrateful  to 
your  Founder  or  his  hey  res,  and  grate  upon  them  from 
whom  you  have  your  better  being,  as  you  would  do  upon 
those  from  whom  you  never  received  anything,  then  in 
Justice  I am  obliged  to  be  as  ready  for  law -suits  as  Mr. 
Salmon,  which  I hope  your  just  respects  to  me  will  pre- 
vent, and  soe  expecting  your  speedy  resolutions  to  all 
particulers,  I comitt  you  to  God,  and  rest 

“ Your  assured  loving  frend, 

“M.  Westmorland.” 

Apthorp,  4 Feb.  1639.” 


had  lived  for  twelve  years  in  the  Buristed,  or  Manor 
Farm,  and  had  never  paid  any  tithe  for  it,  those  lands 
being  exempt  as  part  of  the  Abbot’s  demesne  : D®.  Hum- 
fred.  Orme  deposed  that  he  had  milking  cows  in  Bradley 
Fen,  and  paid  no  tithe  ; and  that  the  parishioners  of 
Stanground  never  went  Perambulations  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Nene : Elizab.  Miller  de  Stanground  testified  to 
the  same : Will.  Arden  de  Yaxlye  had  held  Conquest 
Close  for  forty  years  without  paying  tithe  : Simon  Bonner 
de  Yaxlye  and  Carrier  de  Yaxlye  also  proved  a 

similar  exemption  : Boh.  Randal  de  Witlesey  observed, 
that,  in  the  Perambulations,  the  people  of  Stanground 
went  no  further  than  Raven’s  Willow  in  Horsey,  and 
never  went  on  the  north  side  the  Nene  : Wm.  Bellamy  de 
Tansor  believed  that  the  grounds  between  Northea  and 
Stanground  to  be  in  Witlesey  parish,  although  a portion 
of  the  manor  of  Stanground. 

* ^ Session  of  Sewers  at  Huntingdon,  April  12, 

1638,  the  Earl  of  Bedford’s  undertaking  was  adjudged 
defective  ; and  by  another  general  Session  of  Sewers  at 
Huntingdon,  July  18,  1638,  the  king  was  declared  the 
sole  undertaker,  and  to  haye  not  onlv  the  95,000  acres, 
but  57,000  acres  more. 


This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Emanuel  College,  and  with  it  she  sent  a pri- 
vate letter  to  her  friend,  Dr.  Iloldsworth,  the 
Master,  in  which  she  states  the  propositions  on 
either  side,  and  her  own  determination  not  to  give 
more  than  she  had  promised,  her  ‘‘  own  famillie  ” 
requiring  ^‘the  haight  of  her  abilities.”  And  it 
was  by  no  means  a small  family;  for  she  was 
the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  On 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  she  wrote  another 
letter  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  to  the  purport 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  postpone  making 
the  promised  appointment : for,  she  says  — 

“ I had  an  unexpected  and  unavoydable  occasion  which 
called  me  up  to  London,  wheare  I had  been  before  this 
time,  but  that  the  waters  affrighted  me,  but  I must  seeke 
bridges,  and  on  way  or  other  passe  the  next  weeke  if  it 
please  God,  wheare  I shall  not  stay  above  a fortnight  as 
I suppose,  but  being  uncertaine,  my  stay  depending  more 
on  other  pleasures  than  mine  owne,  I cannot  now  appoint 
a time.” 

But,  if  the  Master  should  come  to  town,  she 
would  send  for  him  to  confer  on  this  business,  so 
that  it  might  be  brought  to  just  and  quiet 
end.” 

She  got  to  London,  but  forgot  the  Master ; and, 
on  her  return  to  Apthorp,  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess the  fact  in  her  letter  to  her  — 

“ Reverend  friends  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Emanuell 
College  in  Cambridge. 

“ Though  I confesse  I have  not  fulfilled  on  part  of  my 
last  letter  in  sendinge  to  seeke  the  Master  of  the  College 
while  I was  in  London,  which  I faythfully  assure  ^mu 
upon  m}’-  word  was  mereW  forgetfulness,  yet  now  I am 
returned,  this  being  the  next  da^^  after  mj^  arrivall  heere, 
I send  unto  you  about  iiominatinge  the  tyme  and  place 
for  the  meetinge  for  the  accomodation  of  the  differences 
betweene  us,  & if  it  may  sute  with  your  occasions,  I think 
Tewsday  the  last  of  March,  at  Stilton,  a fitt  tyme  and 
place,  and  yf  that  tyme  sute  not  well  with  you,  name  a 
neerer  day,  and  I will  observe  it  yf  I can,  or  write  you 
word  yf  I cannot ; it  cannot  be  deferred  after  that  day, 
because  I goe  towards  London  that  day  sennight,  soe 
desiring  to  hear  your  resolution  by  this  bearer,  I committ 
you  to  God,  and  rest 

“ Your  assured  loving  freind, 

“ Apthorpe,  this  19*^  ‘^M.  Westmori.and.” 

of  March,  1639.” 

This  was  destined  to  be  ber  last  letter  on  the 
subject.  Not  only  the  meeting,  but  her  journey 
to  London  had  to  be  deferred,  for  she  was  stricken 
with  a mortal  illness ; and  on  April  9,  1639,  this 
stout-hearted  Dowager  Countess  was  laid  to  sleep 
in  death. 

Nearly  eighteen  months  elaped  before  the 
settling  of  that  business  on  which  she  had  ex- 
pended so  much  ink  and  decision.  Her  foe  was 
still  alive ; and  it  was  ‘‘  in  the  King’s  Chamber, 
at  the  Angel  at  Stilton,”  on  August  26, 1640,  that 
her  son — 

“The  Right  Honori^ie  Mildmay  Earle  of  Westmor- 
land*, and  Henry  Salmon,  Vicar  of  Stanground  in  the 

* He  died  Feb.  12,  1665. 
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County  of  Huntington,  did,  with  joint  consent,  submit 
themselves  to  the  arbitration  of  S’"  William  Armyn, 
Knight,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Huntington,  and 
Ralph  Brownridg,  Docf^  in  Divinity,  John  Layer  of 
Shepred  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  Esq’".,  and 
Palmer,  Councello”  at  Law,  for  the  ending  of  divers  Con- 
troversys.” 

And  now  that  the  inflexible  will  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  was  not  there  to  oppose  him,  Mr.  Salmon 
gained  the  day;  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  arbi- 
trators that  an  annuity  of  25/.  should  be  paid  to 
the  Vicar  of  Stanground. 


The  Red  Book  oe  Thokney. — In  connection 
with  the  foregoing  subject,  I may  mention  that 
an  ancient  register  book  of  the  Monastery  of 
Thorney,  known  as  The  Red  Book  of  Thorney,” 
was  in  the  possession  of  John  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, at  Apthorpe,  1778.  It  contained  various 
charters  by  different  monarchs  relating  to  the 
abbey  rights  at  Stanground,  Farcet,  Yaxley,  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  pasturage  and 
common,  and  of  fisheries  in  Whittlesea-mere.  A 
closely-written  manuscript  book  of  extracts  from 
this  Red  Book  of  Thorney,  containing  the  various 
particulars  relating  to  Stanground,  Farcet,  and 
their  adjacent  fens,  has  been  left  by  some  careful 
successor  of  Mr.  Salmon  in  the  past  century,  and 
is  still  possessed  by  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev. 
R.  Cory,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a 
copy  of  it.  The  particulars,  however,  would  be 
interesting  but  to  a very  few  readers,  and  could 
only  be  given  in  an  extended  history  of  the 
parishes  mentioned.  Meanwhile,  I here  designate 
the  book’s  existence  for  the  use  of  anyone  who 
might  be  in  search  of  the  information  that  it 
contains.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


LADY  KILSYTH. 

This  lady,  Jean  Cochran,  was  daughter  of 
William  Lord  Cochran,  first  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
Her  mother  Was  Lady  Catherine  Kennedy,  second 
daughter  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  she 
was  the  widow  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count of  Dundee.  She  lost  her  life  in  Holland 
by  the  falling  in  of  her  lodgings,  and  her  child 
was  killed  at  the  same  time,  together  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  noble  exiles  then  assembled 
in  the  same  room.  Her  marriage  ring  was  found 
some  years  ago,  I believe,  at  Kilsythe  with  this 
motto,  ‘‘  Yours  ever  and  allways.”  During  Cla- 
verhouse’s  life  she  resided  at  Dudhope  Castle. 

“ The  wound  which  Lady  Kilsyth  [Livingstone  was 
the  family  name]  received  was  on  the  right  temple.  The 
child  seems  simply  to  have  been  smothered  in  her  arms. 
Their  bodies,  after  being  embalmed,  were  deposited  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  enclosed  within  a wooden  one,  and  tran- 
sported to  Scotland,  where  they  were  interred  with  great 
splendour  in  the  family  vault  beneath  the  parish  church — 


the  last  of  the  Kilsyths  ever  destined  to  repose  there. 
This  was  in  1717.”* 

The  bodies  remained  undisturbed  until  the  year 
1795,  when  the  decay  of  the  wooden  coffin '^ex- 
posed the  leaden  one  to  view.  Some  young  men, 
students  at  the  Glasgow  University,  went  to  visit 
the  vault,  and  observing  the  mouldering  state  of 
the  coffin,  thoughtlessly  removed  the  leaden  cover- 
ing. Underneath  was  a board  of  fir ; this  falling 
off,  disclosed  to  view  the  bodies  of  Lady  Kilsyth 
and  her  infant  son,  as  entire  as  on  the  day  they 
were  placed  in  their  tomb.  An  eye-witness  thus 
describes  them : — 

“ Every  limb  and  every  feature  were  perfect ; the 
shroud  as  pure,  and  the  ribbons  adorning  her  splendid 
attire  as  bright  as  when  they  were  consigned  to  their 
sepulchre.  The  bod}^  of  her  son  and  only  child,  the 
natural  heir  of  the  title  and  estate  of  Kilsyth,  lay  at  her 
feet, — his  features  as  composed  as  though  he  were  asleep ; 
his  colour  as  fresh,  and  his  flesh  as  full  as  if  he  were  in 
the  glow  of  perfect  health.  The  body  of  the  lady  was 
equally  well  preserved,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a 
stranger  to  distinguish  whether  she  were  dead  or  asleep. 
The  wound  which  occasioned  her  death  was  plainly 
visible  on  her  right  temple.” 

In  tbe  vault  was  found  a ring  with  the  initials 
J.  C.  — Jean  Cochran  — the  last  Lady  Kilsyth. 
Letters  relative  to  this  melancholy  occurrence 
have  been  lately  found  among  papers  relating  to 
Kilsyth  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 
Would  some  one  communicate  these  to  “ N.  & Q.”  ? 
In  the  Letters  of  Viscount  Dundee  is  given  a por- 
trait of  this  noble  lady. 

“ There  was  not  yet  an  end  to  the  curious  circumstances 
connected  with  Dundee’s  widow.  The  year  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  embalmed  corpses  in  Kilsyth  church,  a 
tenant  of  Colzium  garden,  digging  potatoes,  found  a 
small  glittering  object  in  a clod  of  earth.  He  soon  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a ring,  but  at  first  concluded  it  was  a 
bauble  of  little  value.  Remembering,  however,  the  story 
of  Lady  Dundee’s  ring,  lost  upwards  of  a century  before, 
he  began  to  think  it  might  be  that  once  dear  pledge  of 
affection,  and  soon  ascertained  that  in  all  probability  it 
was  so,  as  within  its  plain  hoop  was  inscribed  a posy 
exactly  such  as  the  circumstances  would  have  called 
for  — “ Zovrs  onnly  and  Euer.’  The  lover  and  his  family 
and  name  were  gone — his  chosen  lay  silent  in  the  funeral 
vault ; but  here  was  the  voice  of  affection  still  crying 
from  the  ground,  and  claiming  from  another  generation 
of  men  the  sympathy  which  we  all  feel  in  each  other’s 
purer  emotions.” 

In  tbe  Letters  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse j 
Viscount  of  Dundee^  1678 — 1689,  printed  for  tbe 
Bannatyne  Club,  1826,  is  given  a representation 
of  a ring  given  to  Viscount  Dundee  by  King 
James  II.  witb  tbis  inscription  round  tbe  collet 
of  tbe  ring:  Great  Dundee  for  God  and  me.” 

There  is  a curious  account  of  an  apparition  of 
Dundee  appearing  in  Edinburgh  Castle : — 

“The  Earl  of  Balcarres,  having  failed  to  satisfy  the 
government  about  his  peaceable  intentions,  was  put  under 

* In  a work  called  Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious,  1824 
about,  is  given  a somewhat  difierent  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bodies.  Would  some  one  give  this  ? 
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restraint  in  Edinburgh  Castle  [July  4,  1689].  There  he 
must  have  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  news  of  his 
friend  Lord  Dundee.  ‘ After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
where  fell  the  last  hope  of  James  in  the  Viscount  Dundee, 
the  ghost  of  that  hero  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  his  con- 
fidential friend,  Lord  Balcarres,  then  confined  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  The  spectre,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  of 
the  bed,  looked  very  steadfastly  upon  the  earl,  after  which 
it  moved  towards  the  mantle-piece,  remained  there  for 
some  time  in  a leaning  posture,  and  then  walked  out  of 
the  chamber  without  uttering  one  word.  Lord  Balcarres, 
in  great  surprise,  though  not  suspecting  that  which  he 
saw  to  be  an  apparition,  called  out  repeatedly  to  his 
friend  to  stop,  but  received  no  answer,  and  subsequently 
learned  that  at  the  very  moment  this  shadow  stood  be- 
fore him,  Dundee  had  breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of 
Killiecrankie.” 

This  account  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Eiven 
Cameron  of  Locheil,  p.  254.  Another  Jacobite 
apparition  may  be  cited  : — 

“ A year  before  the  insurrection  of  1745,  in  which  Lord 
Kilmarnock  was  engaged,  the  family  were  one  day  startled 
by  a violent  scream,  and  on  rushing  out  to  inquire  what 
had  occurred,  they  found  the  servants  all  assembled  in 
amazement,  with  the  exception  of  one  maid,  who  they 
said  had  gone  up  to  the  garrets  to  hang  some  linen  on  the 
lines  to  dry.  On  ascending  thither,  they  found  the  girl 
on  the  floor,  in  a state  of  insensibility  ; and  they  had  no 
sooner  revived  her,  than  on  seeing  Lord  Kilmarnock 
bending  over  her,  she  screamed  and  fainted  again.  When 
ultimateh’-  recovered,  she  told  them  that,  whilst  hanging 
up  her  linen  and  singing,  the  door  had  burst  open,  and 
his  lordship’s  bloody  head  had  rolled  in.  I think  it  came 
twice.  This  event  was  so  well  known  at  the  time  that  at 
the  first  rumours  of  the  insurrection.  Lord  Saltoun  said, 
‘ Kilmarnock  will  lose  his  head.’  It  was  answered,  ‘ That 
Kilmarnock  had  not  Joined  the  rebels.’  ‘ He  will,  and  will 
be  beheaded,’  returned  Lord  Saltoun.” 

Of  William  Livingstone  it  may  be  mentioned 
tbat  he  survived  his  wife  nearly  forty  years.  In 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  for  February  Q,  1733,  is 
this  paragraph  : — 

“ VVe  are  assured  private  letters  are  in  town,  giving  an 
account  that  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  the  Eight  Hon. 
the  late  Viscount  Kilsyth  died  at  Rome,  in  an  advanced 
age,  in  perfect  judgment,  and  a Christian  and  exemplary 
resignation.” 

W.  H.  0. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE’S  WORKS.* 

COMMENTARIES.” 

When  Blacks  tone  first  delivered  his  lectures  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cry  him  down  as  an  innova- 
' tor  (Martin,  Character  of  Lord  Bacon,  1835,  p.  172.) 

Clitherow  in  his  Life  tells  us  that  — 

‘ “Many  imperfect  and  incorrect  copies  of  his  lectures 
[in  MS.]  having  hj'  this  time  got  abroad,  and  a pirated 
I edition  of  them  being  either  published  or  preparing  for 
publication  in  Ireland,  he  found  himself  under  a necessity 
> of  printing  a correct  edition  himself.” 

I ^ I should  much  like  to  know  whether  any  printed 
i pirated  copies  exist  ? 

i Mr.  Foss,  in  his  Judges  of  England,  goes  further, 
r He  says  : — 

* Continued  from  4^*^  S.  i.  528. 


“To  repress  the  encroachments  of  piratical  booksellers, 
who  were  selling  imperfect  copies  of  his  lectures,  he  de- 
termined to  issue  them  himself.” 

I do  not  know  upon  what  authority  this  asser- 
tion is  made.  I have  never  myself  seen  any 
pirated  editions  of  the  lectures. 

I.  1st  edition,  1765-9,  2Z.  2s. 

The  first  four  editions  are  in  quarto.  They  are  all  in 
four  volumes  or  books,  and  the  paging  of  every  edition 
nearly  corresponds.  A supplement  to  the  first  edition 
was  issued  containing  the  most  material  corrections  and 
additions  which  he  had  made  in  the  second.  The  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  has  numerous  MS.  notes  by  Mr. 
Hargrave. 

II.  2nd  edition,  1766-9. 

III.  3rd,  1768-9. 

IV.  4th,  1770. 

V.  An  American  reprint,  Philadelphia,  1771-72. 

VI.  5th  edition,  1773,  1st  roy.  8vo  edition. 

VII.  6th  edition,  Lond.  (?),  1774  (.^),  8vo. 

I have  not  seen  this  edition,  but  I believe  the  Table  of 
Precedence,  which  is  in  all  subsequent  editions,  first  oc- 
curs in  it ; and  that  it  is  the  first  edition  also  with  the  por- 
trait by  Hall,  after  Gainsborough.  (See  “ N.  & Q.”  2“'^  S. 
viii.  454.) 

VIII.  A very  inferior  French  translation  by  D. 
G * * * [He  Gomicourt].  Londres  et  Paris,  1774-6, 
6 vols.  in  8vo, 

IX.  7th  edition,  Oxford,  1775.  This  and  every 
subsequent  edition  is  in  royal  8vo. 

X.  8th  edition,  Oxford,  1778.  Portrait. 

XI.  9th  edition,  Lond.  1783,  with  the  last  cor- 
rections of  the  author  continued  by  R.  Burn. 

XII.  10th  edition,  1787,  with,  &c,,  additions 

[in  notes]  by  R.  Burn,  and  continued [in 

notes]  by  J.  Williams. 

XIII.  11th  edition,  1791,  by  the  same. 

XIV.  12th  edition,  1793-5. 

With  the  last  corrections,  &c.,  and  notes  and  additions 
by  Edward  Christian  [who  intended  that  this  edition 
originally  should  form  five  volumes].  This  edition  was 
published  in  parts,  and  contains  the  following  portraits — 
Lord  Somers,  Sir  John  Fortescue ; vol.  ii.  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt ; 
vol.  iii.  Earl  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  Sir  J. 
Comyns,  Philip  Earl  Hardwicke ; vol.  iv.  Sir  M.  Hale, 
Sir  M.  Forster,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond.  With  re- 
gard to  these  portraits,  the  following  quotations  may  be 
interesting  : — 

“As  to  the  fury  for  prints  and  engravings,  I would 
observe,  that  the  folly  and  rapacity  for  gain,  in  some 
booksellers,  have  degraded  many  works  of  established 
fame,  and  subjected  some  learned  editors  to  unmerited 
ridicule.  I feel  for  the  injurj''  and  injustice  which  a gen- 
tleman— I mean  Mr.  Christian,  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England  at  Cambridge,  and  editor  of  Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries with  valuable  notes  and  illustrations,  and  who 
has  well  deserved  from  his  profession — suffered  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  a transaction  shameful  and  unjusti- 
fiable.”— Pursuits  of  Literature,  1812,  4to,  p.  85. 

“ The  late  Professor  Christian  (than  whom  no  one  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  science  of  book-making)  was 
aware  of  the  public  appetite  for  this  species  of  decoration 
by  portraits.” — Fraser's  Mag.  vi.  220. 

I may  observe  that  the  editor  himself  expressly  dis- 
claims any  hand  in  the  portraits. 
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XV.  An  American  edition.  Boston^  1799. 

XVI.  13th  edition,  1800.  The  same  as  XIV. 

XVII.  14th  edition,  1803.  The  same  as  XIV. 

XVIII.  An  American  edition  by  George  Tucker, 

1803,  5 vols. 

XIX.  An  edition  after  Christian.  Portland 
(U.  S.),  1807. 

XX.  15th  edition,  1809.  The  same  as  XIV. 

XXI.  A new  edition,  1811.  Also  containing 
analyses  and  epitome  of  the  whole  work,  with 
[xxvi.  charts  and]  notes  [and  some  account  of  the 
life  and  writings],  by  J.  F.  Archbold  [no  por- 
trait]. 

XXII.  Reprinted.  Philadelphia,  1826. 

XXIII.  *A  new  edition  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions, and  a copious  index  digested  upon  an  entirely 
new  plan  [with  Life  by  J.  Clitherow].  Lend. 
1813,  very  small  8vo.  This  is  simply  a reprint, 
and  not  upon  any  new  plan. 

XXIV.  An  American  edition.  Boston,  1818. 

XXV.  By  J.  Williams.  I have  not  seen  this 
edition.  It  is  in  Lowndes. 

XXVI.  A French  translation  of  the  15th  edi- 
tion, after  Christian,  by  N.  M.  Chompre.  Paris, 
1823,  6 vols.  8vo.  48  fr. 

XXVII.  16th  edition,  1825,  with  the  last,  &c., 
and  with  notes  by  J.  T.  Coleridge.  ^ 

XXVIII.  A new  edition  [17th]. 


Notes  by  J.  Chitty  [who  claims  great  superiority  over 
former  editions,  and  acknowledges  the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  Mr.  Steer  and  Messrs.  H.  & T.  Chitty,  his  sons]. 
This  edition  has  a marginal  analysis,  and  the  portrait  is 
after  Eejmolds. 

XXIX.  18th  edition,  1829,  with  the  [author’s 
own]  analysis  of  the  work.  The  last  corrections 
[and  a life]  of  the  author,  and  copious  notes  by 
Thomas  Lee  [to  vols.  i.  and  iii.  only].  The  half- 
title  bears  the  names  also  of  J.  E.  Hovenden 
[vol.  ii.  only]  and  A.  Ryland  [vol.  iv.  only]. 
Portrait  is  after  Gainsborough,  but  engraved  by 

Phillips.  , , D 

XXX.  17th  edition,  1830,  with  the  last,  &c. 
By  Christian,  enlarged  and  continued  by  the  editor 
of  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry  [Richard 
Price].  No  portraits.  This  editor’s  poetical  head 
seems  to  have  become  confused  by  the  numerous 
editions,  and  he  has  left  a memento  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  way  this  edition  is  edited. 

The  Pennsylvania  Blackstone,  by  J.  Reed,  3 vols.  Car- 
lisle [U.  S.],  1831.  See  Marvin,  to  whom  I am  indebted 
for  some  American  editions. 

XXXI.  An  American  edition,  stereotyped.  New 
York,  1832,  2 vols.  8vo. 

XXXII.  19th  edition,  1836.  63s. 

The  same  as  29th,  but  solely  edited  by  J.  E.  Hoven- 
den ; and  the  Lawyer’s  farewell  to  his  muse  is  reprinted 
in  the  life. 

XXXIII.  20th  edition,  1841,  incorporating  the 
alterations  down  to  the  present  time,  by  James 
Stewart. 


Each  part  has  a separate  title-page.  The  first  edition 
of  the  1st  vol.  was  in  1839.  That  part  of  the  2nd  vol. 
which  relates  to  real  property  was  first  published  in  1837; 
2nd  edition  including  the  law  relating  to  personal  pro- 
perty, 1840;  3rd  edition,  1841.  Ihe  3rd  vol.  was  first 
published  in  1840,  2nd  edition  1841.  The  4th  vol.  first 
published  in  1841,  2nd  edition  1844.  No  portrait. 

XXXIV.  (No  edit,  ment.),  1844,  2nd  edit.  By 
J.  Stewart,  with  an  analysis  of  the  work  by  Sir 
W.  B.  For  23rd  edition  by  same,  see  No.  XXXIX. 

XXXV.  21st  edit,  (sic)  1844,  with  last,_  &c. 
[and  life  of  the  author  by  G.  Sweet  after  Clithe- 
row] : vol.  i.  by  J.  F.  Hargrave;  vol.  ii.  by  G. 
Sweet ; vol.  iii.  by  R.  Couch ; vol.  iv.  by  W.  N. 
Welsby.  Portrait  after  Gainsborough  by  Phillips. 

XXXVI.  Edition,  New  York,  1847.  Edited  by 
J.  L.  Wendell  from  the  21st  edition  (No.  XXXIV.) 

XXXVII.  22nd  edition,  1849? 

XXXVIII.  The  Rights  of  Persons,  being  the 
first  book  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  incor- 
porating the  alterations  to  the  present  time,  2nd 
edition.  By  J.  Stewart,  1849.  No  more  published? 

XXXIX.  23rd  edition,  1854  [1853],  Stewart’s 
3rd  edition. 

XL.  A new  edition,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  by  R.  M.  Kerr,  1857  [original 
pagination  indicated,  marginal  analysis.  Each  vol. 
has  a separate  index],  2nd  edition,  185- ; 3rd  edi- 
tion, 1862. 

In  1853  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen  first  published 
his  Neio  Commentaries  (partly  founded  on  Black- 
stone),”  which  have  since  been  quietly  but  cer- 
tainly usurping  the  place  of  Blackstone. 

Ralph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 


SOILED  HORSE. 

This  expression  occurs  in  Lear  (Act  IV.  Sc.  6), 
and  nowhere  else  to  my  knowledge.  The  context 
would  appear  to  make  its  meaning  quite  plain ; 
yet,  as  all  the  critics  seem  to  acquiesce  in  Steevens’ 
explanation  of  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  erroneous, 
I think  I am  justified  in  inferring  that  it  has  not 
been  as  yet  explained  or  perhaps  understood.  For 
myself,  I must  say  that  I saw  at  once  that  it 
could  mean  only  one  kind  of  horse,  namely,  the 
entire  horse  or  stallion.  But  why  term  him 
soiled?  Reflecting  on  it,  my  memory  went  back 
to  the  days  of  my  boyhood  which  were  spent  in 
the  country  (near  Punchestown,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare),  and  I recollected  that  my  father  had  a 
horse  of  this  kind  who  was  kept  in  a separate 
stable  ; and  that  in  the  last  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  other  horses  were  put  to 
grass,  or  still  fed  on  hay,  his  rack  was  every  morn- 
ing filled  with  what  was  called  soil,  that  is,  the 
fresh  growing  meadow-grass,  which  was  cut  for 
the  purpose.  The  same  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  practice  in  Warwickshire  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  hence  he  says  the  soiled  horse. 
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But  this  mode  of  feeding  is  far  more  ancient ; for 
in  Virgil’s  Georgies  we  have  these  lines  : — 

His  animadversis  instant  sub  tempus,  et  omnes 
Impenclunt  curas  dense  distendere  pingui 
Quern  legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum, 
Florentesque  secant  herbas,  fluviosque  ministrant 
Farraque,  ne  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori." 

iii.  123. 

Here  the  Jlorentes  herhas  are  the  soil,  the  flower- 
ing growing  grasses ; and  if  we  suppose  oats  in- 
stead of  farra,  we  have  the  very  mode  of  feeding 
which  I witnessed  in  my  younger  days. 

But  we  can  go  much  further  back  in  antiquity. 
Every  scholar  must  recollect  the  beautiful  simile 
in  Homer  {II.  vi.  506),  imitated  by  Virgil  {^7i. 
xi.  492) : — 

ws  5’  ore  ns  errarhs  'Imros,  aKoffr-fjeras  eVl  (parv^, 

ZetTjjLbv  d-rropprj'^as  Oelei  Tredioio  Kpoalvcou, 

elcaObOS  \ovea6ai  ivppeios  TTorafxoio,  k.t.A. 

The  soil  undoubtedly  is  not  mentioned  here; 
but  we  may  fairly  suppose  it,  for  the  horse  was 
hardly  fed  on  barley  alone.  The  last  line,  by  the 
way,  is  not  true  to  nature,  as  the  horse  never 
goes  into  deep  water  for  mere  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  Whose  face  between  her 
forks,”  &c.,  in  a preceding  line,  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  say  that,  without  having  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  written  on  it,  I 
had  understood  it  exactly  as  Edwards  did.  Mr. 
Dyce’s  excellent  note  on  the  subject  is  most 
satisfactory.  I would  only  add  that  the  poet  has, 
perhaps  designedly,  expressed  himself  somewhat 
incorrectly.  We  should  perhaps  read  fori  in  the 
singular,  and  a different  preposition,  within  for  in- 
stance, or  upon,  as  in  the  passage  from  Timon 
quoted  by  Edwards.  Thos.  Keightlet. 


SPERONl,  TASSO,  AND  GUARINI. 

Tasso  (1544-1595)  was  seven  years  the  junior 
of  Guarini  (1537-1612),  both  intimate  friends,  and 
said  to  have  been  in  love  with,  and  writing  sonnets 
to,  Eleanora,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  of  the 
house  of  Este — that  from  which  our  Queen  is 
descended.  The  Atninta  of  Tasso  was  one  of  his 
minor  works,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Speroni  and 
Guarini  inferior  to  his  other  poems.*  The  Pastor 
fido  was  Guarini’s  chief  work,  and  elaborately 
finished.  Both  Tasso,  in  his  Aminta,  and  Guarini, 
in  his  Pastor  Jido,  imitated  the  Caiiace  of  Spe- 
roni ; which  is  founded  on  Ovid  {Heroides,  Canace 
Macareo,  epist.  xi.).  Comparing  the  two  works 
we  find  the  chorus,  which  is  always  understood 
to  speak  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  or  such  as  he 
thinks  the  audience  ought  to  have,  is  found  for 
sixty-eight  lines  in  succession  to  terminate  with 
the  same  words  in  both  writers,  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  bouts  I'hnes.  Both  these  choruses 

* Aminta,  con  Annot.  d’  Egidio  Menagio,  xvii.  202, 
Venezia,  1736. 


are  from  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  I select 
nineteen  lines  as  a specimen : — 

Aminta  of  Tasso  (end  of  first  act). 

“ La  verginella  ignude 
Scopria  sue  fresche  rose, 

C’  hor  tien  nel  uelo  ascose, 

E le  poma  del  seno  acerbe,  e crude ; 

E spesso  in  fronte,  6 in  logo 
Scherzar  si  uide  con  1’  amata  il  uagn. 

Tu  priina,  Honor,  uelasti, 

La  fonte  de  i diletti, 

Negando  1’  onde  a 1’  amorosa  sete. 

Tu  a begli  occhi  insCgnasti 
Di  starne  in  se  ristretti, 

E tener  lor  bellezze  altrui  secrete. 

Tu  raccogliesti  in  rete 
Le  chiome  a 1’  aura  sparte. 

Tu  i dolci  atti  lasciui 
Festi  ritrosi,  a schiui. 

A i detti  il  fren  ponesti,  a i passi  V arte. 

Opra  h tua  sola,  b Honore, 

Che  furto  sia  quel,  che  fii  don  d’  Amorel 
Translation  hy  JVm.  Ayre. 

“ Virgins  to  the  sight  revealed, 

Charms  of  late  in  veils  concealed, 

Eyes  unwilling  to  deceive. 

And  breasts  unblown,  that  scarcely  heave, 

By  the  lake  or  fountain  side 
Softly  as  the  waters  glide, 

Mimick  forms  of  love  and  play, 

Kissing,  toying,  just  like  they. 

Court  young  lovers  there  to  stay 
And  kiss  and  toy  again  like  they. 

Honour,  thou  hast  stopt  the  spring, 

Whence  these  pleasures  once  did  flow, 

Heat  and  thirst,  though  lovers  bring, 

Mocked  and  unrelieved  they  go. 

Thou  to  eyes  first  taught’st  the  art 
To  restrain  their  lovely  rays. 

To  belie  and  pain  the  heart, 

And  turn  aside  from  welcome  gaze. 

Hair  that  loosely  to  the  wind 
Wantonly  did  flow  and  play, 

Bound  and  plaited  now  we  find, 

Neither  natural  nor  gay. 

Amorous  actions,  love’s  sweet  food, 

Changed  to  shyness,  coy  disdain. 

Words  restrained,  half  understood, 

Steps  have  art,  and  own  thy  chain.” 

Il  Pastor  fido  (end  of  fourth  act). 

“ Vn  sol  godeva  ignude 
D’  amor  le  vive  rose : 

Furtivo  amante  ascose 

Le  trovb  sempre,  ed  aspre  voglie,  e crude, 

O in  antro,  b in  selva,  b in  lago, 

Ed  era  un  nome  sol,  marite  e vago. 

Secol  rio,  che  velusfi 
Co’  tuoi  sozzi  diletti 
Il  bel  de  1’  alma,  ed  a nudir  la  sete 
Dei  desiri  insegnasti 
Co’  sembianti  ristretti, 

Sfrenando  poi  1’  impurita  secrete, 

Cosi  qual  te  sa  rete 
Tra  fiori,  b fronde  sparte, 

Cell  pensier  lascivi 
Con  atti  santi,  e schivi, 

Bonta  stimi  il  parer,  la  vita  un’  arte  : 

Ne  curi  (e  parti  honore) 

Che  furto  sia,  pur  che  s’  asconda  amore." 
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Translation  by  W.  Grove. 

“ To  one  alone,  in  all  their  bloom  arrayed, 

Of  love,  the  living  roses  are  displayed  ; 

The  furtive  lover  found  them  always  closed, 
Himself  to  sour  and  stern  rebuffs  exposed, 

Whether  in  cave  or  lake,  or  in  the  grove. 

And  wedlock  was  as  certain  as  to  love. 

Thou  guilty  age!  that  with  thy  joys  impure 
Dost  thus  the  soul’s  bright  faculties  obscure ; 

That  teachest  to  indulge  desires  so  foul, 

Yet  with  fair  show  the  features  to  control ; 

And  as  the  guileful  net  extends. 

With  flowers  bedecked,  with  spreading  leaves 
bestrewn, 

Thou,  for  thy  base  lascivious  ends, 

The  solemn  mask  assumes!,  and  canting  tone  : 

To  feign  with  thee  is  virtue’s  part, 

Who  lookest  on  all  in  life  as  art. 

Nor  carest  thou— nay,  thou  dost  applaud 
Love’s  theft,  if  w^ell  concealed  the  fraud.” 

Tasso’s  short  pastoral,  Aminta,  was  performed 
eleven  years  before  Guarini’s  much  longer  one, 
Pastor  Jido.  The  Canace  is  a tragedy,  the  Aminta 
a comedy,  and  the  Pastor  Jido  a tragi-comedy. 

The  high  tone  and  pure  morality  of  Guarini — 
a man  of  high  honour  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived — is  contrasted  in  these  extracts  with  the 
sensual  and  impure  tone  of  Tasso,  and  the  some- 
what dishonourable  character  which  he  bore,  but 
which  is  in  part  palliated  by  the  condition  of 
his  nervous  system.  Montaigne  (ii.  12,  p.  306) 
says : — 

“ J’eus  plus  de  despit  encores  que  de  compassion,  de  le 
veoir  [in  Nov.  1580]  a Ferrare  en  si  piteux  estat,  survi- 
vant  a soy  mesme,  mescognoissant  et  soy  et  ses  ouvrages, 
lesquels,  sans  son  sceu,  et  toutesfois  a sa  veue,  on  a mis 
en  lumiere  incorrigez  et  informes.” 

Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe^  ii.  151)  seems  to  have 
regarded  Guarini  with  the  eyes  of  others,  and  not 
his  own ; as  I proved  in  the  case  of  Peter  Lombard 
(•‘  N.  & Q.,”  1®*^  S.  viii.  294).  The  English  transla- 
tion of  Montaigne  assumes  that  the  above  passage 
refers  to  Ariosto  (by  Cotton,  ii.  182)  ; but  Ariosto 
died  in  1533,  the  year  when  Montaigne  was  born, 
nearly  half  a century  before  this  interview  took 
place.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  BiograpTiie  JJniverselle  (xviii.  596)  is  cor- 
rect, in  stating  that  the  Pastor  Jido  a ete  com- 
pose a I’instar  de  \ Aminta J that  is,  under  like 
circumstances ; but  is  not  aware  of  the  important 
fact  (xliii.  292)  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Spe- 
roni  and  Guarini,  that  the  Canace  was  the  model 
for  both.*  Speroni  and  the  Canace  are  not  even 
named  by  Plallam.  Speroni  lived  1500-1588. 
His  statue,  in  the  grand  council-chamber  at  Home, 
was  placed  next  to  Livy’s.  His  Canace  escaped 
the  Inquisition,  but  his  “Dialogues”  did  not. 
Guarini’s  Pastor  Jido^  in  respect  to  the  passage 
commencing  — 

* The  line— “ Pianti,  sospiri,  e dimandar  mercede,” — 
in  the  Aminta  (Act  I.  Sc.  1),  is  the  same  in  the  Canace 
(Act  IV.  Sc.  2). 


“ Se  ’1  peccar  e si  dolce, 

E ’1  non  peccar  si  necessario,”  (Act  III.  Sc.  4) — 
was  put  in  the  Index,  the  pope’s  bibliographical 
purgatory.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Koad,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


Talbot,  Eael  ob  Shrewsbuky. — The  Times 
of  J une  6,  in  its  historical  sketch  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  quotes 
the  titles  of  the  valiant  .John  Talbot,  created  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  for  his  successes  in  France,  as  given 
by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VI.  Part  the  First, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  7. : — 

“ Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 

Created  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 

Great  Earl  of  Washford,  Waterford  and  Valence ; 

Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchintield, 

Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Furnival  of  Sheffield, 

The  thrice  victorious  Lord  of  Faulconbridge ; 

Knight  of  the  noble  Order  of  Saint  George, 

Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece  ; 

Great  Mareshal  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 

Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France.” 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Shakespeare  is 
mistaken  here.  Talbot,  though  probably  a Knight 
of  St.  Michael,  was  not  a Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece ; at  least  his  name  is  not  included  in  Chif- 
flet,  Insignia  Gentilitia  Equitum  Ordinis  Velleris 
Aurei.  Antverpiae,  1632.  John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Edmund  Burke. — The  following  cutting  from 
Saunders's  News-Letter,  April  25,  1868  (more  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  very  beautiful 
statue  of  the  illustrious  statesman  lately  erected 
in  front  of  the  Dublin  University),  deserves  a niche 
in  “N.&  Q.”:  — 

“EDMUND  BURKE. 

“ We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  shortly  after 
Edmund  Burke  published  his  Reflections  on  the  French, 
Revolution,  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  also  the 
reply.  The  degree  was  sent,  accompanied  by  a letter 
from  the  Provost.  The  following  are  the  documents  : — 

“ ‘ 11th  Dec.,  1790. 

“ ‘ Resolution  of  the  Board. 

“‘That  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  be  conferred  on 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Hurke,  as  the  powerful  advocate 
of  the  Constitution,  as  the  friend  of  public  order  and 
virtue,  and  consequent^  of  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  in  testimon}'  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by  the 
University,  which  had  the  honour  of  his  education,  for 
the  various  endowments  of  his  mind,  and  for  his  trans- 
cendent talents  and  philanthropy.’ 

“In  his  reply  he  says : — 

“ ‘ I feel  the  approbation  of  the  University  as  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  which  could  be  conferred  upon  me. 
The  University  is,  indeed,  highly  generous  in  accepting 
with  so  much  indulgence  the  produce  of  its  own  gifts.  I 
am  infinitely  happ}'-  that  that  learned  bod}'  has  been 
pleased  to  recognise,  in  the  piece  it  condescends  to  favour, 
the  unaltered  subsistence  of  those  principles  of  liberty 
and  morality,  along  with  some  faint  remains  of  that  taste 
of  composition,  which  are  infused,  and  have  always  been 
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infused  together,  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the 
happiness  of  being  instructed  by  it.’  ” 

Abhba. 

Clitheroe  in  1775.  — I send  the  following 
for  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  If  you  think  it  suit- 
able, possibly  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
I have  never  seen  it  in  print,  but  understand  that 
Clitheroe  is  the  town  referred  to,  and  that  the 
E,ev.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  author.  Date,  1775: — 
“A  town  of  no  commerce,  but  well  represented. 

A place  of  much  bustle,  but  little  frequented. 

A place  of  no  riches,  but  very  much  pride. 

A place  of  ill- fame,  but  by  no  means  belied. 

A place  full  of  tailors,  without  e’er  a coat. 

And  burgesses  many,  without  e’er  a vote. 

A pretty  large  town,  but  without  a good  street. 

A pretty  good  shambles,  but  very  bad  meat. 

A poor-looking  church,  with  a musical  steeple. 

Very  poor-looking  houses,  but  fat-looking  people. 

All  saints  upon  Sundays,  but  all  the  week  sinners. 

Excessive  keen  stomachs,  but  very  poor  dinners. 

The  aldermen  boast  of  their  judgment  in  jellies. 

And  are  all  very  great  in  th^ir  heads  and  their  bellies. 

A quick-sighted  people,  but  dull  in  discerning. 

A very  good  school,  with  a small  share  of  learning. 

A nest  of  attorneys,  without  anj^  law. 

And  parsons  that  practise  much  more  than  they  know. 

A place  where  the  number  of  doctors  increases. 

Which  seems  the  most  dreadful  of  all  their  diseases.” 

G.  H.  A. 

Pendleton. 

Monumental  Advertisements.  — Some  time 
since,  happening  to  be  detained  at  Godaiming,  I 
strayed,  as  is  my  custom,  into  the  church,  and 
there,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
found  a mural  monument  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  which  I commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  readers.  Of  course  I knew  nothing 
of  Nathaniel  Godbold,  E>q.,  or  his  vegetable 
balsam,  but  am  quite  willing  to  suppose  the  one 
to  have  been  good,  and  the  other  efficacious ; but 
I submit  that  the  inscription  is  so  clearly  a post- 
humous advertisement,  that  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  to  charge  an  annual  duty  in 
respect  of  it,  no  one  could  blame  him. 

“ Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 
Nathaniel  Godbold,  Esq., 

Inventor  and  Proprietor 
Of  that  excellent  Medicine 
The  Vegetable  Balsam 
For  the  Cure  of  Consumptions  and  Asthmas. 

He  departed  this  life 
The  day  of  Decq  1799, 

Aged  69  years. 

Hie  Cineres,  ubique  Fama.” 

X. 

Enamelling  the  Face.  — Those  who  would 
study  the  morale  of  Madame  Rachel's  process, 
cannot  do  better  than  study  the  book  we  adver- 
tise below  (gratis)  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of 
Edwin  Parsons,  Brompton  Road  : — 

“ Painting  the  Face— A Debate  between  two  Ladies 
on  the  Lawfulness  and  Unlawfulness  of  Artificial 


Beauty,  contains  Peter  Martyr’s  opinion  on  Painting 
the  Face.  Published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Fair  Sex, 
plate,  curious,  rare,  small  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  1701.” 

A.  B.  C. 

City  oe  Lincoln. — In  Bray’s  Diary  of  Evelyn^ 
I9th  August,  1654  (i.  301),  it  is  stated  that  Lin- 
coln is  an  old  confused  town,  very  long,  uneven, 
steep,  and  ragged'^  This  last  word  should  evi- 
dently be  rugged.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Names  ending  in  on.” — A recent  writer  in 
an  English  periodical  has  remarked  upon  the  great 
number  of  distinguished  persons  whose  names  end 
in  on.  The  surnames  of  six  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  thus  terminate  : Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Harriso?^,  and  John- 
son. • Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Mayos,  Vicars  oe  Avebury,  Wilts.  — The 
following  occurred  in  the  Guardian  newspaper  of 
June  3,  and  maybe  worth  preserving  in  the  pages 
of  N.  & Q.” : — 

“An  instance  of  the  long-continued  connection  of  a 
family  with  the  same  living,  in  this  case  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  is  that  of  John  Mayo,  Vicar  of  Avebury, 
Wilts,  1712;  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James  Mayo, 
1746  ; bj’’  his  grandson  James  Mayo,  1789 ; and  by  his 
great-grandson  James  Mayo,  1823,  who  held  the  living 
till  his  death  in  1851.” 

C.  H.  M. 

The  Union,  Oxford. 

Kincardine  O’Neil. — An  Aberdeenshire  name 
having  apparently  the  Irish  O,  Kincardine  O'Neil, 
on  the  Dee,  has  long  puzzled  me.  Such  prefixes 
are  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  least  of  all  to  be 
expected  in  its  eastern  parts.  Lately  I have  seen 
the  place  described  in  French  as  Kincardine  sur 
Neil,”  and  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  says 
that  the  O’Neil  is  derived  from  a small  stream 
called  the  Neal  on  which  Kincardine  is  built. 
Some  Aberdeen  man  may  tell  us  whether  there  is 
such  a burn.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
places  six  or  eight  miles  off  have  had  this  affix,  or 
rather  prefix,  as  O’Neil  Corse ; and  old  charters 
talk  of  the  Barony  of  O’Neil  in  the  same  district. 
As  this  barony  is  early  found  in  the  hands  of 
Forbeses,  one  is  led  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  Irish  name  in  that  family,  Ochonear.  Has 
it  been  long  in  the  family  ? There  is  a tradition 
connecting  them  with  Ireland,  one  of  the  family 
having  had  to  fly  to  that  country.  While  the 
feeling  engendered  by  the  battle  of  Harlaw  is 
scarcely  yet  extinguished,  it  may  be  treason  to 
hint  that  a Lowland  family  may  possibly  have 
been  originally  Irish,  and  it  may  be  only  a false 
analogy  to  point  out  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
For-hes,  as  pronounced  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  still 
more  in  the  Highlands,  to  the  old  Irish  name  of 
Firhes  or  Mac  Firbes.  The  received  opinion  is 
that  the  name  is  taken  from  the  lands  of  Forbes 
mentioned  in  a charter  of  the  year  1236.  M.  D. 
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Bradshawe,  the  Eegicide.  — Looking  over 
some  old  volumes  of  ‘‘N.  &Q.,”  the  inquiries 
after  Bradshawe’s  last  residence  have  reminded 
me  of  an  old  tradition  generally  believed  in  the 
Moorlands  of  Staffordshire. 

In  my  childhood,  when  visiting  some  relatives, 
I was  taken  to  see  an  old  manor-house  generally 
believed  to  be  the  last  residence  of  Bradshawe.  The 
house  is  situated  on  a bleak  and  lonely  common 
called  Baddeley  Edge,  and  the  country  people 
told  me  Bradshawe  and  his  family  came  there  in 
the  dead  of  night ; that  he  had  with  him  six 
Sumpter  or  pack-horses  laden  with  Specie.  They 
described  him  as  a moody  unhappy  man,  never 
visiting  his  neighbours  or  suffering  a stranger  to 
cross  his  threshold.  His  ill-gotten  wealth  soon 
dwindled  away,  and  he  died  in  poverty.  His 
children  were  buried  as  paupers,  and  his  grand- 
children died  in  the  workhouse  ; but  whether  that 
of  Leek  or  Norton-in-th e-Moors  I cannot  say, 
though  I incline  to  think  the  latter,  and  I also 
think  Bradshawe  may  have  been  buried  at  Norton. 
My  friends  have  long  since  left  that  neighbour- 
hood, or  I would  make  further  inquiries ; but  I 
think  I have  said  enough  to  induce  some  one  of 
your  numerous  readers  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

I scarcely  know  if  you  will  consider  my  com- 
munication worth  the  trouble,  and  can  only  say — 

“ I know  not  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I tell  it  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

M.  J. 

South  Norwood. 

Goldsmith’s  Epitaph. — Dean  Stanley,  in  his 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Ahhey,  remarks  : — 

“ I am  reminded  by  Professor  Conington  that  had  the 
well-known  sentence,  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  oruavit,  which 
occurs  in  Goldsmith’s  epitaph  by  Dr.  Johnson,  been  a 
quotation  from  a good  classical  writer,  the  second  verb 
would  have  been  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  i.  e.  ornaret.'* 

I have  just  come  over  a passage  in  one  of  Pliny’s 
Epistles  which  seems  fully  to  corroborate  the  Pro- 
fessor’s view,  viz.  Nihil  legit  quod  non  exceryeret. 

Edmund  Tew. 

Margaret  Roper.  — A writer  in  Chambers’s 
Book  of  Days  closes  an  interesting  notice  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  with  a narrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  favourite  daughter  obtained  possession 
of  her  revered  parent’s  head ; to  which  is  added : 

“ There  is  a tradition  preserved  in  the  Eoper  family 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  offered  her  a ducal  coi'onet,  which 
she  refused,  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  a compromise 
for  what  she  regarded  as  the  judicial  murder  of  her 
father.” 

As  Margaret  Roper  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
three  years  before  the  close  of  the  royal  murderer’s 
reign,  the  tradition  cannot  be  assigned  to  Eliza- 
beth, nor,  for  the  same  reason,  to  Mary,  who  had 
been  a more  likely  person  to  make  the  offer ; her 
sense  of  justice  being  as  remarkable  as  the  un- 


happy bigotry  that  has  sullied  her  reign  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  show 
that  no  such  tradition  could  have  existed. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

NUMISMATIC : DID  THE  EARLY  BRITONS  PAY 
TRIBUTE  TO  CiESAR  ? 

Among  well  known  specimens  of  the  earliest 
varieties  of  English  money,  we  meet  with  many 
having  some  portions  of  the  word  Tas,  Tascia, 
Tascio,  or  with  varied  terminals.  It  is  found  in 
connection  with  a variety  of  devices,  and  with  two 
names  of  persons  who  are  well  known  — viz., 
Sego,  who  is  readily  identified  with  Segonax, 
one  of  the  four  Kentish  chieftains  who  opposed 
Caesar’s  invasion  (Com.  book  v.  c.  22)  ; and  Cun, 
or  Cuno,  who  is  beyond  doubt  the  Cymbeline  of 
Shakspere. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  book  on  Silver  Coins,  states 
that  this  word  Tascio  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  direct 
meaning  equivalent  to  the  word  union.  In  a 
Welsh  dictionary  I find  the  word  tasio  explained 
as  ^Ho  combine,”  apparently  equivalent  to  the 
German  word  Bund.  This,  I think,  must  be  the 
word,  and  its  primary  meaning  would  represent 
that  union  of  tribes  which  acknowledged  Segonax 
or  Cunobelinus  as  their  leader.  I have  not  been 
able  to  find  a better  root  for  the  word  than  the 
Latin  tango,  from  which  it  is  confessed  that  we 
have  our  modern  words  task  and  tax.  This,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a secondary  meaning,  for  in  Welsh 
and  in  Gaelic  we  have  tasg  and  tasgu  for  task ; so 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  union  w^as  a tri- 
butary union,  and  this  money  was  tribute  money, 
or  money  raised  as  a tax.  It  might  appear  at  first 
sight  that  the  Welsh  tasio,  in  the  sense  of  a 
bundle,”  was  really  from  the  Latin  fascis,  and 
there  had  been  a little  confusion  between  T andE’; 
but  the  Welsh  have  that  root  also,  2iS,  jfas,  ffasgau, 
and  this  doubling  of  the/,  which  is  usual  with 
them,  makes  the  point  clear.  This  word  tasio,  as 
an  impost,  tax,  or  tribute,  closely  resembles  the 
Italian  tassare,  with  the  same  meanings,  and 
no  doubt  from  the  same  root. 

We  find  in  Ccesar  (de  Bello  Gallico,  book  v. 
c.  22),  that  Csesar  decides  what  amount  of  tri- 
bute Britain  should  pay  each  j^ear  to  the  Roman 
people.”  It  has  been  supposed  this  injunction 
was  disobeyed,  but  these  coins  may  possibly  come 
to  be  regarded  as  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

A.H. 


Family  of  Alexander.  — Since  1853  I have 
been  engaged  in  researches  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Alexander  family  in  Scotland  and 
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Ireland.  I liave  made  very  considerable  progress 
in  my  investigations,  and  the  result  will  probably 
be  given  to  the  world  in  a separate  work.  I have 
been  especially  interested  to  discover  that  the  first 
Earl  of  Stirling  had  a son  Robert,  who  was 
matriculated  a student  of  Glasgow  University  in 
1634.  This  person  is  not  noticed  in  any  printed 
edigree  of  the  family,  and  his  existence  is  un- 
nown  to  the  genealogists.  On  the  death  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1640,  his  family  were  com- 
pletely impoverished,  and  on  this  account  Robert 
may  have  been  content  to  drop  his  “Honourable,” 
and  slip  into  private  life  as  a merchant.  About 
the  period  when  he  lived,  a Robert  Alexander  was 
a merchant-burgess  of  Paisley.  Can  any  of  your 
genealogical  readers  help  me  in  this  inquiry  r*  If 
I am  enabled  to  carry  out  my  design,  the  gene- 
alogy of  this  family  will  be  fully  elucidated.  Had 
this  been  done  earlier,  an  expenditure  of  about 
100,000/.  might  have  been  avoided. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

The  Athahasiah  Creed. — Robert  Grossteste, 
in  his  constitutions  addressed  to  his  clergy,  speaks 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  though  it  were  not 
in  his  time  regarded  as  a creed  so  much  as  a trea- 
tise or  dissertation  on  the  faith,  which  was  sung 
in  church  daily  : — 

“Habeat  quoque  quisque  eorum  (scilicet  laicorum) 
saltern  siraplicem  Mei  intellectum,  sicut  continetur  in 
sjmibolotam  majore  quam  ininore,  etin  tractatu  qui  dici- 
tur  Quicunque  vult,  qui  cotidie  ad  prim  am  in  ecclesia 
psallitur.”  — Ep.  Lir.  Edited  by  H.  K.  Luard,  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  p.  155. 

What  other  examples  can  be  given  of  such  a 
distinction  between  this  and  the  other  creeds  ? 

Robert  J.  Alleh. 

40,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 

Author  Wanted. — Who  wrote  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Popular  Discontents  in  L'eland, 
by  an  Irish  Country  Gentleman,  published  in 
1804  by  J.  Hebrett,  London  ? Uneda. 

Buzwings.  — Permit  me  to  inquire  in  reference 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  of  April  24, 
1868,  whether  any  secret  society  exists  known  by 
the  name  of  “ Buzwings  ” r*  The  advertisement 
commenced  as  follows : — 

“To  stray  Buzwings.  — A Museum  of  this  antient 
and  honourable  Order  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  the 
senior  P.  G.  M.  on  Thursday  the  30th  instant,  at  6‘30 
p.m.  Masters  must  produce  their  reliques,”  &c.  &c. 

I will  not  occupy  your  space  by  quoting  the 
entire  advertisement,  but  hope  that  this  note  may 
meet  the  eye  of  one  of  the  “ Buzwings,”  and  that 
he  will  gratify  my  curiosity  by  giving  a short  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Order, 
which  no  doubt  is  in  some  ivay  connected  with 
entomological  pursuits.*  A.  B.  Z. 

[*  Another  advertisement  relating  to  the  “ Buzwings” 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  9th  inst.— Ed.] 


Donne’s  Works. — In  the  Catalogue  of  Heber’s 
Library  the  following  occur : — 

“Part  IV.  617.  Donne’s  Poems,  with  Portrait  by  Mar- 
shall, and  numerous  Notes  by  Park,  1635,”  which  sold 
for  IZ.  Is. 

“ Part  VIII.  728.  Donne  (J.)  on  Homicide,  with  a Let- 
ter from  his  Son  the  Editor,  presenting  the  work  to  J. 
Marckham,”  which  sold  for  11.  6s. 

I should  feel  very  mucb  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  would  enable  me  to  trace  these  copies. 

Cpl. 

English  Refugees  in  Flanders  : Sixteenth 
Century. — .Tohn  Fox,  professed  monk  of  the 
London  Charterhouse,  entered  the  house  Vallis 
Gratite  at  Bruges,  where  be  died  on  July  25, 
1556. 

John  Berdon,  professed  Carthusian  monk  of  the 
house  of  Saint  Anne  in  England,  joined  the  above- 
named  Charterhouse  at  Bruges,  where  he  died 
on  March  14,  1558. 

Thomas  Fyg,  English  Benedictine  monk,  took 
refuge  in  Flanders  in  or  about  1572,  and  entered 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Andrew  the  Apostle,  at  Stra- 
ten,  near  Bruges.  He  brought  with  him  a bone 
of  the  foot  of  Saint  Philip  the  Apostle,  which,  in 
1592,  was  given  by  the  abbot  Peter  Aimeric  de 
Campo  to  Philip,  King  of  Spain. 

Is  anything  known  of  these  three  monks  ? and 
if  so,  where  can  I find  any  account  of  them  ? 

W.  H.  .Tames  We  ale. 

Bruges. 

Fenian  Alphabet.  — The  following  extract 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  shows  that  there  is  a 
so-called  “ Fenian  alphabet.”  I therefore  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  registering  in  “N.  & Q.” 
the  whole  of  the  alphabet,  if  some  reader  could 
supply  the  remaining  part : — 

“ The  Solicitor-General  produced  what  he  styled  the 
Fenian  alphabet,  printed  on  green  paper,  and  read  : — 

‘ A is  an  army,  ’tis  ours  to  repel ; 

G is  the  gibbet  well  superintended; 

H is  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspended.’ 

One  of  the  persons  in  company  with  the  plaintiff  ad- 
mitted that  the  alphabet  was  found  upon  her.  ‘ She  got 
it  a few  days  before  for  her  scrap-book.’  Other  two  of  its 
lines  were : — 

‘ I is  the  informer,  by  government  backed  ; 

J is  the  prejudiced  jury,  well  packed.’  ” 

Edward  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Fuscum. — This  was  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  his  scrap-book.  What  was  the  deriva- 
tion of  it  ? I have  heard  it  explained  as  being 
the  first  supine  of  the  Latin  verb  /’wsco,  to  darken, 
because  the  page  of  the  scrap-book  was  darkened 
by  pasting  the  newspaper  cutting  upon  it. 

Philadelphia. 

Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
There  was  till  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
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in  the  possession  of  the  Fairs  family — then  resid- 
ing at  Hagborne  near  Didcot — an  alleged  portrait 
(half-length)  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me  it  represented  a belle  of  the  Georgian  period,  ap- 
parently eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  attired 
in  a black  velvet  hat  with  blue  ribbon  or  feather, 
and  low  black  silk  dress;  the  hands  folded  in 
front,  and  the  hair  powdered.  A crimson  curtain 
and  slight  indications  of  landscape  formed  the 
background  of  the  picture.  The  size  of  the  canvas 
would  be  about  fourteen  inches  by  ten  inches. 
The  late  Mr.  Fairs  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of,  and  professionally  assisted.  Sir  Geoffrey  Wyatt- 
ville  in  the  alterations  at  Windsor  Castle  for 
George  IV.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
tending  to  authenticate  this  portrait.  L.  X. 

L’Impaetial.” — Who  was  the  author  of  the 
following  ? — 

“ L’Impartial ; ou  livenements  de  lafindu  18®  Si^cle. 
Ouvrage  periodique.”  London,  1786,  8vo. 

William  E.  A.  Axoii. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Magdalen  Herbert’s  Hoesehold  Boor.” — 
This  was  sold  for  60/.  at  the  sale  of  Heber’s 
library  (Part  IX.  829).  In  whose  possession  is  it 
now  ? Cpl. 

Jenifer,  a Woman’s  Name? — In  the  obituary 
of  The  Times  to-day  (.Tune  20),  I see  Jenifer  as  a 
woman’s  name.  Is  it  a genuine  Christian  name  ? 
And  if  so,  is  it  a corrupted  form  of  Gueneverf 
Also,  I would  ask  whether  there  is  such  a female 
name  as  Jensiferf  My  father,  born  in  1783,  was 
nursed  as  a child  by  a woman  whom  all  the 
family  called  ‘‘Jinsy,” — so,  at  least,  the  word 
was  sounded ; but  I have  been  told  her  full  bap- 
tismal name  was  Jensifer.”  J. 

King  James  I.  — Though  a king  be  not  a sub- 
ject, may  I ask  who  the  three  persons  are,  kneel- 
ing before  James  I.,  in  an  engraving  where  the 
king  on  his  throne,  with  crown  on  head,  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  clergy,  praying  for  him  ; the  peers 
of  the  realm,  with  outstretched  swords  for  his 
defence  ; and  the  people  offering  him  their  money- 
bags, and  hearts  inflamed  with  love  ? “ The 

wisest  fool  in  Europe,”  as  Sully  called  James  L, 
could,  like  some  one  else,  quote  Scripture  for  his 
purpose.  There  are  many  on  this  engraving,  such 
as : — 

“ And  all  the  people  tooke  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased 
them  : as  whatsoever  y®king  did  pleased  all  the  people.” — 
2 Sam.  iii.  36. 

I fancy  the  three  kneeling  figures,  with  the 
words — “Beholde,  wee  are  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh  ” — to  be  Prince  Charles,  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  her  husband  the  Elector  Frederick,  afterwards 
King  of  Bohemia.  Am  I right  ? And  on  what 
occasion  was  this  engraving  made,  and  by  whom  P 

P.  A.  L. 


Marc  Antony  as  Bacches. — I have  a head 
of  the  Greco-Roman  period,  from  Ephesus,  of  a 
personage  crowned  with  ivy,  for  some  time  un- 
identified. It  has  been  suggested,  with  good 
grounds,  that  it  is  Marc  Antony;  for  Plutarch, 
in  his  life,  says  the  women  of  Ephesus  danced 
before  him  as  Bacchantes,  and  the  men  and 
children  as  fauns  and  satyrs,  while  Antony  per- 
sonified and  called  himself  IBacchus.  The  fore- 
head is  wide,  conforming  to  that  of  Antony ; but 
the  face,  in  its  mutilated  state,  appears  longer 
than  that  of  the  triumvir  as  given  in  Visconti. 
This  authority  only  speaks  of  Antony  as  Hercules, 
and  I shall  feel  obliged  for  references  to  him  as 
Bacchus.  Hyde  Clarke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

Mendelssohn’s  Organ  Fegees.  — Can  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.  ” inform  me  when  Mendels- 
sohn’s Three  Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  Organ, 
op.  37  (dedicated  to  Attwood),  were  first  pub- 
lished ? I suppose  them  to  have  first  appeared  in  a 
German  edition ; the  variations  in  the  English 
edition  (old)  of  Novello  have  something  to  do 
with  copyright  perhaps.  W.  J.  Westbrook. 

Sydenham. 

Mozart’s  Portraits. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  information  respecting  portraits  of  Mozart, 
especially  when  he  was  young?  I am  in  possession 
of  one  so-called  (an  oil  painting),  and  am  desirous 
to  ascertain  its  authenticity  or  the  reverse.  It 
represents  him  as  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
when  he  came  first  to  England,  and  is  extremely 
like  the  portrait,  of  which  an  engraving  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  Lady  Wallace’s  translation  of  his 
Letters,  and  which  represents  him  when  twelve 
years  old.  C.  H. 

Eeform  Club. 

Gold  Napoleon. — I possess  a gold  Napoleon 
which  belonged  to  Napoleon  I.  when  in  St.  Plelena. 
An  attached  friend  of  my  father,  then  holding  an 
official  position  in  the  island,  often  played  at  whist 
with  the  fallen  Emperor,  and  one  evening  won 
from  him  several  Napoleons,  which  he  placed  in 
a pocket  apart,  and  marked  with  a B as  soon  as 
he  left  the  imperial  presence.  Two  of  these  he 
kindly  gave  my  father. 

There  are  collectors  of  curiosities  who  would 
value  this  coin  highly,  and  give  a liberal  priee  for 
it.  If  such  be  amongst  your  readers,  I,  not  being 
a collector,  am  willing  to  dispose  of  it  for  a church- 
restoration  in  my  county. 

I enclose  to  you  my  card  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Cestrian. 

Naked  Legs  at  Coert. — In  the  Leeds  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  is  a picture  by  Yeames,  repre- 
senting the  reception  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the 
French  ambassadors  after  the  Huguenot  massacre, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  after  close  examination  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  that  the  legs  of  one  of  the 
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ambassadors  are  naked  from  the  knees  to  tbe 
ankles,  save  that  a loose  white  scarf  or  ribbon  is 
tied  round  each  leg  just  below  the  knee.  Did  men 
go  to  court  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
naked  legs  ? H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

PoKTRA^iT  OF  WiLLiAM  Penn. — I am  editing, 
on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence  ” — 
a series  of  letters  which  passed  between  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James 
Logan,  his  secretary. 

I am  desirous  of  illustrating  the  volume  with 
a portrait  of  Penn,  if  an  authentic  likeness  can  be 
procured.  Our  Historical  Society  is  in  posses- 
sion of  an  original  portrait  of  Penn,  taken  when 
twenty-two  years  old,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Granville 
Penn,  the  grandson  of  the  proprietor.  The  only 
other  likeness  of  Penn  extant  is  an  engraving 
from  “ Sylvanus  Bevan’s  bust,”  and  which  pre- 
faces his  (Penn’s)  works. 

Bevan  had  a talent  for  carving,  and  from  memory 
cut  in  ivory  a small  head  for  a cane ; I never 
regarded  this  as  a good  likeness.  I have  also 
lately  seen  a photograph,  said  to  be  from  a painting 
in  oil,  of  Penn,  but  it  has  no  characteristic  of 
Penn’s  face  j the  expression  is  weak,  inclining  to 
imbecility.  There  is  a companion  picture,  repre- 
senting his  wife,  as  to  the  correctness  of  which  I 
have  doubts.  I thought  this  explanation  was 
due  in  view  of  my  request,  which  is,  that  you 
will  do  me  the  kindness  to  insert  the  following 
query : — Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  an 
original  likeness  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  if  so,  whether  it  can  be  seen  ? 

E.  A. 

Philadelphia. 

PuLSATio^iT.  — In  Mr.  Wood’s  late  work  on 
Giants  and  Dwarfs,  several  cases  are  mentioned  in 
which  the  state  of  health  of  celebrated  giants  has 
been  reported  on  by  medical  men ; and  in  some 
of  them  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  beat  of 
a giant’s  pulse  is  faster  than  that  of  ordinary  men. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  reports  of  Caja- 
nus,  a Swedish  giant  who  died  in  1749,  that  his 
pulse  ‘‘beat  fifty-two  times  in  a minute,”  as  if  it 
were  a remarkable  fact.  And  again,  Dr.  Bianchi 
says  of  Cornelius  Macgrath,  a noted  Irish  giant  who 
died  in  1760:  “his  pulse  beat  very  quick,  nearly 
sixty  times  in  a minute”  ! Now,  on  good  medical 
authority,  I believe  I may  state  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  average  rate  of  pulsation  in  a male 
adult  of  robust  constitution  is  not  less  than  seventy 
times  in  a minute  ! It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter 
of  curious  inquiry  why  the  rate  of  human  pulsation 
should  have  increased  in  the  course  of  a century. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  medical  correspondents  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  question.  Many  other  questions  suggest  them- 
selves on  this  subject.  Has  the  rate  of  the  pulse, 


after  all,  necessarily  any  connection  with  the 
healthiness  of  individual  constitutions  ? I know 
a gentleman  and  lady,  both  considered  in  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  health ; the  normal  rate  of  pulse  in 
one  is  fifty-six  in  a minute,  and  in  the  other 
one  hundred  and  thirty!  The  object,  however, 
of  the  present  communication  is  to  elicit  some 
reply  to  the  inquiry — Why  the  human  pulse  beats 
quicker  on  the  average  now  than  it  did  a century 
ago  ? M.  H.  R. 

Quotations  wanted. — Where  does  St.  Augus- 
tine say  that  “ Cleanliness  is  a half  virtue  ” ? I 
have  heard  this  saying  attributed  respectively  to 
Aristotle,  Augustine,  and  to  Daniel  I)e  Foe ! I 
suspect  it  is  the  original  of  the  phrase  “ Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness.”  Josephus. 

“ Time  is  money.”  Whence  ? 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Quotation  by  Montaigne. — Montaigne  (i.  19), 
speaking  of  the  keeping  of  death  constantly  in 
view,  saj'^s  the  vulgar  do  not  think  of  it  at  all : 
“ Mais  de  quelle  brutale  stupidite  luy  peult  venir 
un  si  grossier  aveuglement  ? II  luy  faut  faire 
brider  I’asne  par  la  queue  : 

‘ Qui  capite  ipse  suo  instituit  vestigia  retro.’  ” 
Whence  this  quotation  ? The  words  in  Lucretius^ 
iv.  474,  are, — 

“ Qui  capite  ipse  suo  instituit  vestigia  sese.” 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Rappachini’s  Daughtek  — I have  been  trying 
to  remember  where  I saw  this  curious  little  story 
about  a girl  brought  up  on  poisons,  whose  very 
breath  is  deadly  to  others,  and  who  dies  at  last 
from  having  eaten  something  ordinarily  whole- 
some. Can  any  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q,”  tell 
me  where  to  find  it?  Nepheite. 

Rat  Pies. — Rat  pies  are  frequently  eaten  here; 
and  until  lately,  suppers  called  “ rat  suppers  ” 
used  to  be  given  periodically  at  an  inn  near  Not- 
tingham. Are  they  eaten  in  any  other  part  of 
England  ? E.  L. 

A.  ScAELATTi’s  Church  Conceetos. — In  Dr. 
Wm.  Crotch’s  of  Several  Courses  of  Lec- 

tures on  Music,  Lond.  1831,  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

“ Dr.  Burney  mentions  six  concertos  by  Scarlatti,  for 
the  church,  printed  in  England  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  their  fugues,  har- 
monj’-,  and  modulation.” 

Dr.  Crotch  says  in  a note  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  meet  with  the  work.  Can  any  reader 
of  “N.  & Q.”  point  me  to  a copy,  or  give  pub- 
lisher’s name  ? W.  J.  Westbrook. 

Sydenham. 

A Tombstone  Emblem. — In  the  churchyard  of 
Peebles,  and  in  several  other  ancient  places  of 
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interment  throughont  Scotland,  a fourtli  figure 
thus  (f),  is  sculptured  on  a number  of  tomb- 
stones. The  emblem  is  used  by  the  guildry  of 
Stirling.  There  are  many  theories  respecting 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  emblem ; but  I am 
desirous  of  eliciting  the  views  of  your  readers. 
The  subject  is  curious. 

Charles  Kogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoim  Villa,  Lewisham*  S.E. 


taitb 

Saint  Andrew’s,  Scotland. — Who  was  Wil- 
liam Bonar,  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s?  when  was  he 
elected,  and  when  and  where  did  he  die  ? James 
de  Binst,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  died  at  Bruges 
Sept.  22,  1332 ; and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  belonging  to  the  Augustinian 
canons  of  the  abbey  of  Echout,  beneath  an  altar- 
tomb  in  touchstone  adorned  with  the  recumbent 
etfigy  of  this  prelate,  beneath  a canopy.  Who 
was  this  bishop,  and  when  was  he  elected  and 
consecrated?  W.  H.  James  Weale. 

Bruges. 

[1.  William  Bonar  succeeded  Haldenstone  in  1443,  and 
ruled  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew’s  for  nineteen  years,  a 
simple-minded  man,  who  did  many  good  deeds  in  his  day. 
He  furnished  and  adorned  the  library  with  necessary 
books,  and  expended  much  in  aid  of  the  poor.  He  sup- 
plied, at  considerable  expense,  great  and  small  instru- 
ments for  the  choir ; as  also,  the  best  red  cape  or  large 
hood  woven  with  gold,  which  is  used  on  the  chief  festivals. 
He  died  in  1462,  and  is  buried  at  the  aspersarium,  where 
the  holy  water  is  sprinkled,  under  the  brazen  tablet. 

2.  James  de  Binst  we  take  to  be  James  de  Bane,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  a.d.  1328-1332,  the  successor  of  Bishop 
Lamberton : — 

“ When  dead  was  William  of  Lambertoune, 

Next  him  in  successioune. 

Byshop  was  made  Jamys  Ben 
Archdeacon  of  Sanct  Andrewys  then. 

Four  yearis  and  monethis  twa 
Byshop  he  was,  nought  ou’r  tha 
Lasting  into  lyfe  three  dayis. 

As  of  him  the  Chronykle  sayis.” 

That  is,  he  was  bishop  no  longer  than  four  3’-ears,  two 
months,  and  three  da^^s. 

In  the  year  1331,  David  II.  and  his  wife,  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  II.,  were  both  crowned  by  Bishop 
Bane  at  Scone ; on  which  occasion  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  was  first  used  in  crowning  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  prospects  of  David  and  his  adherents  met 
with  a sudden  and  unexpected  blow.  For  Edward  Baliol, 
the  son  of  the  late  King  John,  being  persuaded  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Scotland,  came  over  from  the  Continent  the 
following  year;  and  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
battle  of  Dupplin,  was  immediatelj’  after  crowned  king  at 
Scone  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  In  this  state  of  things, 
both  David  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  were  com- 


pelled to  seek  refuge— the  former  in  France,  the  latter  in 
Flanders.  The  bishop  did  not  long  survive  this  calamity ; 
for,  in  September  the  same  year,  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Augustinian  monaster}’-  at  Bruges,  the  following 
words  being  inscribed  on  his  monument:  “Hie  jacet 
bonae  memoriae  Jacobus  dominus  de  Bane  episcopus  Sancti 
Andreae  in  Scotia,  nostrae  religionis,  qui  obiit  xxii.  die 
Sept.  ann.  dom.  m.ccc.xxxii.  Orate  pro  eo.” 

Wyntoun  thus  records  the  same  event : — 

“ That  ilk  year  Jamys  Ben, 

The  byshop  of  Sanct  Andrewys  then, 

To  Brugys  past  ow’r  the  sea  ; 

His  latter  day  there  closed  he. 

In  the  abbey  of  Akount  (there 
Canons  are  foundyt  regulare) 

Interred  well  hys  body  lyis 
His  spyrit  intil  paradyse. 

Sanct  Andrewys  see,  yeares  nyne 
After  that,  was  vacand  syne.” 

The  cause  of  the  nine  years’  vacancy  of  the  see  alluded  to 
by  Wyntoun  was,  that  Edward  III.  had  recommended 
an  ecclesiastic  of  his  own  to  fill  it,  whom  the  pope  re- 
fused to  confirm.  Vide  Lyon’s  History  of  St.  Andrew's, 
i.  163,  229,  edit.  1843.] 

CiTT  AND  Bhmpein.  — The  following  curious 
titles  of  books  by  the  above  are  before  me.  The  sub- 
jects are  as  curious  as  the  authors’  pseudonym  : — 

“ Citf  and  Bumpkin,  in  a Dialogue  over  a Pot  of  Ale, 
concerning  matters  of  Eeligion  and  Government.  Small 
4to,  1680.” 

“Citt  and  Bumpkin,  or  a Learned  Discourse  upon  Ly- 
ing and  Swearing  and  other  laudable  qualities,  tending  to 
a Thorow  Keformation,  4to,  1680.” 

And  the  following,  with  a little  change  and  a 
title-page,  which,  even  in  those  days,  must  have 
been  considered  coarse : — 

“ Crack  upon  Crack,  or  Crackfa*t  whipt  with  his  own 
own  Eod,  by  Sitt  and  Bumpkin,  a folio,  4 pages,  printed 
for  K.  J.  1680.” 

At  the  risk  of  a little  censure  I will  venture  to 
transcribe,  for  the  amusement  of  your  general 
readers,  a verse  of  four  lines  from  the  title-page, 
filling  up  the  lacuna  with  an  asterisk,  as  in  the 
original : — 

“ If  Crackf*rt  drawn  unto  the  life  you’ld  see, 

Loe  here  he  hangs  in  formal  Effigie : 

His  Writings  were  so  foul,  as  all  suppose 
They’l  Poison  us  ! Good  Reader,  stop  your  nose.” 

Who  wrote  these  works  ? The  latter  appears 
to  be  a censure  upon  some  other  writer  of  a kin- 
dred character,  but  it  looks  very  like  Satan  re- 
buking sin.  George  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[These  works  are  by  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  the  Prince 
of  Journalists,  and  licenser  of  the  press.  Queen  Mary — 
she  who  married  the  Prince  of  Orange  — essayed  an  ana- 
gram on  this  Patriarch  of  Newspapers  — 

“ Roger  L’Estrange 
Lye  strange  Roger.”] 
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Ieish  Wolfhounds. — 

“ Irish  Wolfhounds.  — Any  reliable  information 
regarding  the  existence  of  this  rare  breed,  in  its  original 
form,  at  the  present  time,  will  greatly  oblige  Captain 
Graham,  of  Eednock,  Dursley.” 

I cut  the  above  advertisement  out  of  The  Times 
of  June  27 ; and  being  interested  in  the  noble 
race  of  dogs  mentioned^  beg  to  reiterate  Captain 
Graham’s  request,  and  ask  for  information  from 
any  reader  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  v^ho  can  furnish  the 
same.  I may  as  well  mention  that  I am  not 
writing  in  the  interest  of  Captain  Graham,  as 
I have  not  the  pleasure  of  that  gentleman’s 
acquaintance.  Liom.  F. 

[In  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  Scouler  has  brought  together  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
Irish  wolfhound ; and  for  proof  that  the  Irish  wolfdog, 
Irish  greyhound,  H ighland  deerhound,  and  Scotch  grey- 
hound are  the  same,  consult  Wm.  Scrope’s  Art  of  Deer- 
stalking,  pp.  334,  341,  342.  See  also  Bell’s  British  Quad- 
rupeds, p.  341;  Wm.  Thompson’s  Natural  History  of 
Ireland,  iv.  33-35  ; Dublin  Penny  Journal,  July  7,  1832, 
p.  10 ; and  June  15,  1833,  p.  408 ; and  “ N.  & Q.,”  2"^  g. 
xii.  88,  198  ; 3'’*^  S.  i.  158.  For  further  information  rela- 
tive to  the  former  abundance  of  wolves  in  Ireland,  and 
the  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  export  of  “wolf- 
dogges,”  see  O’Flaherty’s  West  or  H-Iar  Connaught, 
published  by  the  Irish  Archieological  Society,  and  the 
editor’s  notes.] 

John  Shade’s  Wettings  on  Velasquez. — Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  in  bis  interesting  book, 
Velasquez  and  his  Works  (London,  1855,  p.  32, 
note),  speaks  of  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  done 
by  the  celebrated  Velasquez,  and  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing writings  of  Mr.  John  Snare : — 

“ The  History  and  Pedigree  of  the  Portrait  of  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  painted  by  Velasquez  in 
1623.  8vo.  Reading,  1847.” 

“ Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portrait  of  Charles  I. 
by  Velasquez.  8vo.  Reading,  1848,” 

“ The  Velasquez  Cause.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1851.” 

Sir  William  adds : — 

“ His  published  writings  on  the  subject  of  this  picture 
(the  portrait)  were,  in  1851,  eight  in  number,”  ifec. 

Query:  What  are  the  titles,  sizes,  number  of 
pages,  and  who  the  printers  or  publishers  of  the 
other  :^ve  writings  of  Mr.  Snare  ? 

Zaeco  del  Valle. 

Madrid,  Factor,  10. 

[We  can  add  another  article  to  the  above  list:  “A 
Copy  of  the  Petition  of  John  Snare  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons respecting  the  Seizure  of  the  Velasquez  Portrait  of 
Charles  I.”  Reading,  1848.  8vo.] 

Jones’s  “ Sepulcheoeum  Insceiptiones.” — In  I 
reply  to  a query  of  mine  (3”**  S.  v.  26),  respecting 
how  many  pages  were  issued  of  Sepulchrnrum  In- 
sci'iqjtiones  by  James  Jones,  I desire  to  record  in 
your  pages  for  the  benefit  of  future  collectors  of 


works  on  epitaphs,  that  I have  since  then  met 
with  two  copies  of  the  work : one  dated  1726, 
this  extends  to  p.  280,  but  is  evidently  not  com- 
plete ; the  other  copy  has  a very  different  title- 
page,  and  is  dated  1727 ; and  has  an  additional 
preface  of  six  pages,  and  384  pages  of  epi- 
taphs, but  certainly  this  last  page  is  not  the  end 
of  the  volume  one.  It  then  commences  volume 
two  with  100  pages  of  epitaphs,  but  not  complete; 
and  twenty-three  pages  of  index  for  the  first 
volume.  1 shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  have  met  with  copies  of  this 
work  containing  more  pages ; and  if  so,  how  many 
complete  the  work  as  far  as  it  was  printed  for 
each  volume  ? Old  Moetality. 

[We  have  now  before  us  three  copies  of  this  work 
dated  1727.  Two  of  them  end  at  p.  384,  with  an  index 
of  twenty-three  pages.  The  third  copy  agrees  with  the 
preceding,  but  contains  100  pages  of  the  second  volume, 
at  the  end  of  which  are  two  pages  of  “ Books  printed  for 
B.  Creak e.”  We  doubt  whether  any  more  was  ever 
printed  of  the  work.] 

De.  Goldsmith. — In  the  Gentleman' s Magazine 
for  July,  1818,  p.  21,  it  is  mentioned : — 

“In  1771,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  Life  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  which  he  prefixed  to  a Dissertation  on  Parties.  It 
was  republished  in  1775,  under  the  name  of  the  author.” 

In  looking  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes  I do  not  find 
this  book  mentioned.  I should  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  if  it  mentions  particulars 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke  not  mentioned  in  the  more 
recent  lives  of  him.  VV.  II.  C. 

[Goldsmith’s  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  published 
anon^’^mously  by  T.  Davies  in  1770;  and  with  his  name 
in  Bolingbroke’s  Political  Works,  ed.  1786,  vol.  iv.  pre- 
fixed to  “ A Dissertation  upon  Parties.”  Some  account 
of  it,  as  a literary  production,  is  given  by  Mr.  John 
Forster,  in  The  JJfe  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  ed. 
1854,  ii.  255.  Consult  also  I'he  Monthly  Review  of  Feb. 
1771,  xliv.  108.] 

Poem  Wanted. — Where  is  a poem  upon  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  to  be  found,  written,  I believe,  by 
an  English  bishop  ? The  first  line  was  — 

“ See  the  leaves  around  us  falling,” 

and  another  line  — 

“ Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden.” 

Bae-Point. 

[This  beautiful  hymn,  entitled  “The  Emblems  of 
Death,”  is  by  Dr.  George  Horne,  the  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  author  of  a Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.^ 

IIeney  Lawes. — Can  you  inform  me  where  I 
might  see,  or  purchase,  a portrait  of  Henry  Lawes, 
who  set  to  music  the  Comus  of  Milton,  and  who 
died  in  1662?  S.  H. 

[At  the  sale  of  Sir  William  Musgrave’s  prints  in  Feb, 
and  March,  1800,  Faithorne’s  portrait  of  Henry  Lawes, 
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fine  and  scarce,”  fetched  1/.  Is.  In  the  second  volume 
of  Evans’s  Catalogue  of  Portraits^  it  is  marked  scarce 
at  5s.  There  is  also  another  portrait  engraved  bj  Grig- 
nion,  which  appears  to  be  more  common.  We  would 
advise  our  correspondent  to  apply  to  Mr.  John  Stenson, 
1,  Woodbine  Terrace,  Bridge  Road  West,  Battersea,  or  to 
Mr.  A.  Nicholls,  4,  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square.] 

Shetland  and  Orkney  G-dide  : Thtjle. — Can 
any  one  recommend  me  a good  guide-book  to  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  ? I should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  some  correspondent  who  is  acquainted 
with  this  remote  part  of  the  world  would  favour 
me  with  an  early  reply.  Apropos  of  this,  were 
the  Shetlands  or  the  Faroe  Islands  the  Vltima 
Thule  of  the  ancients  ? JoN.  Boijchiee. 

6,  Selwood  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  SW. 

[We  can  only  refer  our  querist  to  Murray’s  Guide  to 
Scotland,  in  which  he  will  find  information  respecting 
Shetland  and  the  Orkneys.  The  same  too  may  be  said  of 
Black’s  Guide. 

Eor  Thule  see  our  g,  vols.  iv.  v.  and  ix.] 

CALVI^^  AND  SERVETUS. 

(4*^  S.  i.  394.) 

I do  not  see  that  D.  J.  K.  has  proved  his  point. 
He  has  not  proved  that  Calvin  passed  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  alone  could  in  my  idea  cause  him 
to  be  guilty  of  Servetus’  death.  The  question  is. 
Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  pass  sentence  ? He  did  not. 
It  is  true  he  was  earnest  in  having  him  punished, 
which  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him. 
D.  J.  K.  acknowledges  that  the  court  condemned 
him.  Calvin  was  only  acting  like  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  matter  rested  with  the  judges.  Surely 
D.  J.  K.  would  not  say  that  every  counsel  who 
acts  for  the  crown  in  a trial  for  murder  is  the 
murderer  of  the  accused  should  he  be  condemned  ? 

The  first  quotation  is  only  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  has  the  idea  that  an  infidel,  such  as 
Servetus  undoubtedly  was,  should  even  be  put  to 
death  if  necessary.  Besides,  Calvin,  we  must  re- 
member, had  been  early  taught  that  persecution 
■should  always  follow  those  who  held  views  con- 
trary to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  his  ideas 
remained  the  same  on  this  point,  although  he  had 
changed  them  in  other  respects  ? 

It  is  well  known,  as  D.  J.  K.  himself  hints, 
that  Servetus  would  have  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Inquisition.  Calvin  then,  supposing  he  was 
the  cause  of  his  death,  only  carried  out  what  the 
Inquisition  intended  to  have  done. 

Knowing,  as  Calvin  did,  that  the  Inquisition 
had  condemned  Servetus,  the  third  point  loses  its 
force ; for  when  he  says  that  he  was  the  means 
of  having  him  put  in  prison,  we  must  remember 


he  was  only  causing  a condemned  prisoner  who 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  be  recaptured. 
He  was  not  causing  an  innocent  man  to  be  put  in 
prison,  but  one  already  condemned,  and  for  whom 
search  had  been  made  several  weeks. 

Calvin  is  accused  of  extracting  opinions  from 
Servetus  for  which  he  was  afterwards  condemned. 
If  Calvin  translated  these  opinions  correctly  to 
the  judges  (and  D.  J.  K.  does  not  accuse  Calvin 
on  this  ground),  and  if  these  opinions  in  the 
judges’  estimation  were  heretical,  and  therefore, 
according  to  their  idea,  punishable,  I do  not  see 
how  Calvin  can  be  said  to  have  condemned  him. 
The  judges,  having  heard  the  matter,  condemned 
him. 

The  sixth  point  has  no  weight  whatever.  Was 
Calvin,  thinking  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  Ser- 
vetus was  an  infidel,  and  that  his  arguments  were 
false,  to  allow  those  arguments  to  go  forth  unan- 
swered ? He  would  have  been  supporting  Ser- 
vetus, had  he  not  proved  his  arguments  erroneous. 
Does  D.  J.  K.  mean  to  say  that  Calvin  ought  to 
have  allowed  Servetus’  arguments  to  have  passed 
unanswered,  and  so  allowed  the  world  to  think 
him  orthodox,  because  by  refuting  them  there 
was  the  chance  of  the  man  being  condemned.? 
Surely  truth  is  above  all  price,  especially  in 
religion.  That  the  result  of  it  all  was  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Was  Calvin  justified  or  not  in  refuting  him? 
He  was. 

I do  not  see  that  D.  J.  K.’s  seventh  point  proves 
anything.  He  certainly  cannot  show  that  he 
actually  did  influence  the  judges;  and  when  he 
states  that  he  hopes  Servetus  will  soon  meet  with 
his  proper  punishment,  he  is  saying  nothing  more 
than  anyone  else  might  say  concerning  any  person 
on  writing  to  his  friend. 

When  Servetus  made  the  statement  quoted  in 
D.  J.  K.’s  eighth  point,  he  had  not  been  finally 
tried.  He  is  objecting  to  the  civil  court  trying 
him. 

And  now  for  the  other  side.  It  appears  that 
Calvin  first  took  objectionable  passages  from  Ser- 
vetus’ book  : these  were  given  to  him  to  answer. 
Calvin  again  read  the  replies,  and  answered  them, 
and  Servetus  again  had  the  privilege  of  replying. 
When  all  this  had  been  done,  the  arguments, 
according  to  Servetus’  wish,  were  sent  to  the 
other  cantons — to  Berne,  Basil,  Zurich,  and  SchalF- 
hausen — for  their  consideration  and  judgment. 
The  answer  came  that  Servetus  was  to  be 
restrained,  and  prevented  from  spreading  his 
opinions.  It  was  after  all  this  that  the  council 
of  Geneva  uuanimousl}^  condemned  Servetus,  and 
they  decreed,  even  contrary  to  Calvin’s  wish  and 
the  wishes  of  the  authorities  of  Basil,  that  he 
should  be  burnt. 

I can  assure  D.  J.  K.  that,  in  sending  the  note 
on  Servetus,  I had  no  intention  of  doing  any 
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irij  iistice  to  tlie  Topular  JEducator,  wliicli  needs  no 
praise  to  recommend  it.  Yet  it  seems  hard  that 
Calvin  should  he  accused  of  causing  the  death  of 
Servetiis,  when  all  that  can  he  said  against  him 
is  that  he  was  too  zealous.  E.  L. 


SERJEANTS-AT-LAW. 

(4th  g,  580.) 

The  following  details,  derived  from  a collection 
of  Welsh  MS.  pedigrees  in  my  possession,  refer 
to  a William  Wynne,  serjeant-at-law,  temp. 
George  II.,  and  may  perhaps  elucidate,  if  not 
solve,  Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych’s  query.  They 
do  not,  however,  supply  the  specified  desideratum 
as  to  hirth-place. 

Hugh  Gwynn,  living  1649,  in  common  with  the 
Owens  of  Orieltown  haronets,  derived  from  Hwfa 
ap  Cynddelew,  Lord  of  Llyslyffon,  who  joined  his 
father  to  sell  Gwaenfynydd  to  Sir  John  Bodvel, 
Knt,  was  hy  Ellen,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Kohert 
ap  John  ap  William  of  Tredolphin,  father,  with 
an  elder  son  John  Wynne,  who  o.  s.  p.,  and  a 
daughter  Dorothy  married  to  — Bennett  of  St. 
Albans,  of  a second  son,  ‘‘Owen  Wynne,  LL.D., 
of  London,”  probably  the  individual  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract  from  Sketches  of  the  Lives 
of  Imminent  English  Civilians,  12mo,  London,  1804, 
p.  105 : — 

“ Owen  Wynne,  January  22,  1694.  By  the  will  of  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  all  the  papers  of  the  deceased  were  left 
to  Owen  Wynne,  LL.D.,  who  it  appears  had  been  his 
secretary  at  Cologne  and  Nimeguen,  and  one  of  tbe  under 
secretaries  of  state.  This  is  perhaps  the  person  in  our 
register  who,  when  he  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the 
government,  might  be  inclined  to  undertake  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate.” 

The  Owen  Wynne,  LL.D.,  of  the  Gwaenfynydd 
line,  was  father  by  Dorothy,  who  died  in  1724, 
daughter  of  — Luttrell,  of  four  daughters,  Kathe- 
rine, Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah  — not  indicated 
as  married  at  the  date  of  the  pedigree — and  of 
one  son: — “William  Wynne,  Esq.,  barrister-at- 
law  in  1723;  serjeant-at-law  in  1736;  died  in 
1765.”  The  life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  was  writ- 
ten by  “ William  Wynne,  Esq.,”  probably  this 
individual ; the  papers  of  Sir  Leoline  having  been, 
as  above  stated,  bequeathed  to  his  father,  Owen 
Wynne.  Serjeant  William  Wynne,  of  the  Gwaen- 
fynydd family,  married  Grace,  daughter  of  — 
Bridges,  serjeant-at-law,  and  had  three  children, 
viz.:  1.  Edward  Wynne,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
1765;  2.  Luttrell  Wynne,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  1765 ; 3.  A daughter,  unnamed. 

Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
render  less  incomplete  the  above  details,  and  con- 
tinue the  descent  ? 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  arms  attributed  to 
Hwfa  ap  Cynddelen,  borne  by  the  Owens  of 
Orielton,  as  also  probably  by  the  Wjmnes  of 


Gwaenfynydd,  were:  Gules,  a chevron,  or,  be« 
tween  three  lions  rampant  of  the  last. 

I would  also  suggest,  for  inquiry  and  elucida- 
tion, the  family  and  descendants  of  Sir  William 
Wynne,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the  following 
terms  in  the  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Civilians,  p.  123  : — 

“ William  Wynne,  Nov.  3,  1757.  On  the  promotion  of 
Sir  James  Marriott  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  Dr.  Wynne,  who  was  at  that  time  Chancellor 
of  Durham,  became  the  King’s  advocate.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  Vicar-General  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Chancellor  of  London.  When  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Calvert  occasioned  more  important  vacancies,  no  per- 
son was  better  qualified  to  supply  his  place  than  Dr. 
Wjmne ; who  was  thereby  immediately  elevated  to  the 
two  dignities,  honoured  with  knighthood,  and  enrolled 
among  the  Privy  Coixnsellors  of  his  sovereign.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  appointments,  he  possesses  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  Hall,  which  was  lately  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Sir  James  [sicj.  That  he  maj’-  long  enjoy  his  high 
employments  is  the  wish  of  all  who  have  a due  regard 
for  professional  ability  and  private  worth.” 

Philippa  Swinnerton  Hughes. 


Among  others  of  whom  he  has  “ a very  scanty 
account,”  Mr.  Serjeant  Woolrych  asks  for  in- 
formation concerning  “ William  Salkeld,  temp. 
Queen  Anne.”  In  Hutchins’s  History  of  Doi'set, 
i.  91  (ed.  1774),  he  will  find  Fife-Hide  Neville  was 
purchased  by  “William  Salkeld,  Esq.,  Serjeant- 
at-Law ; descended  from  a very  ancient  family  in 
Cumberland,  a very  eminent  lawyer,  author  of 
two  volumes  of  reports  (1717),  reprinted  1735 ; 
and  William  Salkeld,  Esq.,  now  possesses  this 
property.” 

Having  known  the  family  of  Salkeld  as  a 
neighbour  and  friend  for  three  or  four  generations, 
I shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  Serjeant  Wool- 
rych all  the  information  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  family  records  and  old  parchments  con- 
cerning this  “ eminent  lawj’^er.”  As  my  commu- 
nication would  be  too  voluminous  for  a note  in 
your  publication,  the  Serjeant  had  better  com- 
municate with  me  personally,  9,  Queen’s  Gardens. 
However,  I will  mention  a few  facts  that  will  be 
perhaps  interesting  to  your  readers.  His  eminence 
in  an  age  proverbially  eminent  for  learned  and 
literary  men  would  have  been  better  known  had 
his  great-grandson  William  sent  the  lawyer’s  por- 
trait (an  oil  painting)  or  a sketch  in  crayons,  the 
most  expressive  likeness  as  he  supposes,  to  the 
Kensington  Portrait  Gallery  (now  on  view),  as 
his  friends  wished  him  to  do,  and  recorded  in  the 
catalogue  by  the  secretary  that  a memorial  tablet, 
at  his  decease,  was  set  up  in  the  Temple  church 
to  his  memory.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six  years.  The  name  Salkeld  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  parish  of  Great  Salkeld,  Cum- 
berland, where  there  still  remains  a curious  fortified 
border  church,  with  chambers  and  a keep  in  the 
tower,  well  worth  the  notice  of  architectural 
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antiquaries ; and  to  modern  historical  students  it 
may  be  interesting  to  be  informed  that  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  was  born  at 
Great  Salkeld.  Queen’s  Gardens. 


Mr.  Woolrych  is  welcome  to  the  subjoined 
note;  and  if  he  could  add  to  the  information 
about  Sir  John  Darnell,  Sen.,  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  as  he  claims  a place  among  the 
Worthies  of  Herefordshire  ” : — 

Tristram  Conyers,  born  1619,  eldest  son  of  Ser- 
jeant William  Conyers  of  Copthall,  co.  Essex ; 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  London, 
which  he  left  in  1635.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
graduated  at  any  university.  He  was  father  of 
Sir  Gerard  Conyers,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Sir  John  Darnall  was  son  of  Sir  John  Darnall 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  King’s  Serjeant  (who  died 
Dec.  1706),  and  grandson  of  Ralph  Darnall  of 
Loughton’s  Hope,  near  Pembridge,  co.  Hereford. 
He  was  made  a serjeant  in  1714,  knighted  1724, 
and  died  Sept.  5,  1731;  buried  at  Petersham. 
His  elder  daughter  (by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  Knt.)  married  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Orde,  whose  present  representative  is  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Capper  of  Lyston  Court  in  Hereford- 
shire. C.  J.  R. 


Apropos  to  this  query,  let  me  make  a reference 
to  an  article  called  Making  a Serjeant-at-Law” 
in  the  Some)' set  County  Herald  for  June  20,  1868. 

G.  W.  M. 


Greek  Motto  (4*^  S,  i.  604.) — This  is  a quo- 
tation from  the  Agamemnon  of  HUschylus,  and 
occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  herald  Talthybius,  in 
which  he  is  describing  to  the  Chorus  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  by  a violent 
storm,  on  its  homeward  voyage  from  Ilium.  The 
full  passage  (lines  648-652)  runs  thus : — 

TTws  KeSm  rots  KaKoloi 

XftjWcDi/’  ovK  a[j.tiviTov  6eo?s ; 

\Avvo}ixn(Tav  yapj  uvres  ex^icrrot  rb  TTpL, 

TTvp  Kal  OdXaacra,^  Kul  ra  ttiVt’  ibei^aTTjv^ 
(pdelporre  rbu  bvffTTjvov  ^Apyeiav  arparoy. 

1 have  been  told  by  a friend  that  this  motto 
was  the  impromptu  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity,  Oxford.  The  same  gentleman 
must  have  had  a vein  this  way,  for  in  describing 
a contention  which  he  had  witnessed  between  the 
then  master  of  Baliol  (Dr.  Jenkyns)  and  his  little 
restive  cob,  he  described  the  issue  in  the  words  of 
Virgil,  “ Pronusque  magister  volvitur  in  caput.” 

Edmund  Tew. 

E.  H.  A.  spoils  the  metre  here  by  omitting  two 
words.  The  passage  is, — 

^vv(ap.o(rav  yap,  orres  ex^icrroi  rb  Trptj/, 

Tryp  Ka\  daKaffcra. 

iEschyl.  Agam.  G50. 


The  bishop’s  application  of  it  to  the  steam-boat 
is  admirably  ingenious;  and  this  passage  is  re- 
markable for  its  strong  prosopopoeia;  one  of  the 
subjects  being  neuter  and  the  other  feminine,  the 
participle  is  masculine.  Lyttelton. 

[We  have  to  thank  several  other  correspondents  for 
similar  replies. — Ed.] 

Sackbut  (3’'^  S.  xii.  331,  530.)  — I marvel  that 
your  two  correspondents  have  not  seen  the  punning 
allusion.  The  man  was  not  brazenly  impudent, 
but  a drunkard,  Bacchi  plenus,  one  who  had  his 
skin  full  of  wine,  a hogshead,  nay,  a whole  butt 
of  sack.  The  name  would  be  the  more  happily 
applied  if  he  were  as  senseless  as  a butt,  and 
snored  withal.  In  a somewhat  similar  strain 
Prince  Hal  calls  his  fat  friend  “ a tun  of  a man — 
a huge  bombard  of  sack.”  Another  jocular  phrase 
was  drawn  from  the  resemblance  between  Ebrius 
and  Ebrseus.  In  French  slang  a drunken  man 
was  one  ‘^qui  savait  I’PIebreu,”  or,  ‘‘as  we  say,” 
says  Cotgrave,  “ learned,”  a phrase  drawn  from 
the  same  source,  or  from  the  deep  dipping  into 
Bellarmine.  More  probably,  however,  from  the 
same  source;  for,  flrst,  the  word  Ebrew  seems  to  be 
played  upon  in  this  sense  by  Dekker  in  the  GulVs 
Hornbook;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  an  evi- 
dent intent  to  amuse  the  audience  by  a stage-un- 
intentional equivoque,  when  Falstaff,  already  “on,” 
or  drunkenly  merry,  asseverates,  after  the  manner 
of  many  a hiccupper,  “ I am  a rogue  if  I have 
drunk  to-day,” — and  immediately  after  contradicts 
Peto  with,  “ You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every 
man  of  them,  or  I am  a Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew.” 
It  is  not  unlikely  too  that  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  the  laughter  was  intended  to  be  in- 
creased by  a similar  allusion,  and  by  a double- 
shotted  joke,  when  Launce  says,  “If  thou  wilt 
go  with  me  to  the  alehouse,  so ; if  not,  thou  art 
an  Hebrew  [Ebrew],  a Jew,  and  not  worth  the 
name  of  a Christian.”  B.  Nicholson. 

Gist  (d**'  S.  i.  579.)  — The  sound  of  before  e 
and  ^ does  not  follow  any  very  exact  rule.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  g in  Anglo-Saxon  was  never 
soft,  though  under  certain  circumstances  it  had  a 
y sound.  On  the  other  hand,  g in  French,  when 
followed  by  e or  i,  is  never  hai'd.  Hence  the 
strict  rule  would  be  this:  that  the  sound  of  g 
should  be  hai'd  in  all  cases  and  before  all  vowels 
in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  the  letter  y being 
used  in  its  place  in  certain  words  that  require  the 
alteration,  such  as  year  from  Anglo-Saxon  gear; 
but  g should  be  s(ft  before  e and  i in  words  of 
French  or  Latin  origin.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  the  first  kind — viz.  get,  gear,  geek,  geld, 
geese,  giddy,  gift,  giggle,  gild,  gill  (of  a fish),  gird, 
give ; and  the  following  are  examples  of  the  second 
and  more  numerous  kind — viz.  gem,  gender,  gene- 
ral, gentle,  genus,  germ,  gesture,  giant,  gill  (a  mea- 
sure), ginger,  gipsy.  The  derivation  of  gist  is  very 
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obvious,  beings  the  French  word  gite^  formerly 
spelt  giste,  a derivative  of  gesir ; jacere,io  lie. 
The  gist  of  a thing  is  the  point  in  law  whereon 
the  action  rests.  According  to  analogy,  the  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  with  the  soft^;  and  as 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  where  a soft  g is 
hardened,  but  many  of  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
sort  of  excuse  for  pronouncing  it  hard. 

Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Mystics  (4^'^  S.  i.  597.) — A commencement  was 
made,  in  1845,  with  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  the  German  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  in- 
tended series.  This  volume  contains  the  works 
(in  German)  of  Hermann  von  Fritslar,  Nicolaus 
von  Strassburg,  and  David  von  Augsburg;  and 
were  announced  by  the  editor,  Franz  Pfeifier,  as 
being  published  for  the  first  time.  A second 
volume  appeared  in  1857,  containing  Meister 
Eckhart,  who  is  described  by  the  editor  in  his 
preface  as  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  times ; 
and  a second  part  to  that  volume  is  represented 
as  intended  to  contain  a literary  and  historical 
introduction,  notes,  and  a glossarj^,  &c.  That 
part,  however,  appears  not  yet  to  have  seen  the 
light.  The  volume  of  Eckhart  contains  Predigten, 
Tractate^  Spruclie.,  and  a Liher  Positionum.  The 
dialect  in  which  Eckhart  wrote  is  the  Aleman- 
nische.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  will  be 
able  to  complete  his  intention  of  publ’shing  all 
the  works  of  the  German  Mystics  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  among  whom  he  mentions  Eck- 
hart, Tauler,  and  Sense  as  the  chief.  The  editor 
praises  the  kindness  and  liberal  aid  of  various 
learned  men  in  Germany,  &c.,  by  whom  he  was 
assisted  in  collecting  his  materials ; and  mentions, 
with  just  encomium,  the  name  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  Vatican,  Augustin  Theiner,  by  whose  liber- 
ality he  was  put  in  possession  of  important  papers 
from  that  library  relating  to  Eckhart.  The  editor 
from  this  is  led  to  express  a hope  that  the  doors 
of  the  Vatican  archives,  so  long  closed  against  the 
literati  of  Germany,  will,  under  the  rule  of  his 
learned  countryman  A.  Theiner,  be  no  longer 
shut  as  of  old,  and  that  the  invaluable  treasures 
there  buried  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  world. 

J.  Macray. 

Three  Words  of  a Sort  (4*^  S.  i.  605.) — The 
above  phrase  may  not  be  quite  usual,  but  the  use 
of  the  word  sort  is  most  natural.  Sort  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  from  the  Latin,  sors,  fate,  a lot. 
Sorte  is  lot  in  Italian  ; sorta  is  kind.  The  English 
word  sort  has  both  these  meanings  combined. 
The  person  who  could  not  say  three  words  of  a 
sort,”  was  one  who  spoke  in  such  a contradictory 
manner  that  the  words  (or  signs  of  ideas)  could 
not  be  assorted  or  classified.  She  could  not  speak 
three  consistent  words,  three  words  that  were  able 


to  stand  together  {consistere) , that  would  assort 
together,  or  were  of  a sort.”  Where  the  phrase 
is  current  I do  not  know,  but  I think  it  ought  to 
pass  everywhere.  C.  A.  W. 

* May  Fair. 

^Sor^^lot.  (Cf.  all  the  sort  of  them.”— Psc/wz 
Ixii.  3,  Prayer  Book  version).  Three  words  of  a 
sort= three  consecutive  words. 

Job  J.  B.  Workard. 

Dutch  Poets,  etc.  (4‘^  S.  i.  579.) — The  follow- 
ing will,  I hope  so  at  least,  satisfy  Mr.  Ihglis  : — 

Thomas  Arents,  born  at  Amsterdam,  June  6, 
1652,  died  in  1702.  The  dramatic  pieces  he  wrote 
were  — 

1.  “ Mithridates,  Koning  van  Pontus,”  trag.  (M.  King 
of  Pontus),  from  the  French  of  Racine.  Amst.  1669. 

2.  “ Bajazeth,”  trag.  from  the  French  of  Racine.  Amst, 
1682. 

.3.  “ Roeland,”  trag.  (Rowland)  from  the  French.  Amst. 
1686. 

4.  “ Amadis,”  trag.  in  verse.  Amst.  1687. 

5.  “ Cadmus  en  Hermione,”  trag.  in  verse.  Amst» 
1687. 

6.  “ De  Krooninge  van  hare  Majesteiten  Willem  Hend- 
rik en  Maria  Stuart,  tot  Koning  en  Koninginne  van 
Engeland,  Vrankiyk  en  Irland.”  (The  Coronation  of  their 
Majesties  William  Henr}’-  and  Mary  Stuart,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland.)  Amst.  1689. 

7.  “ Schijnheilige  Vrouw,  met  de  Uitvaart  van  Jan  Jas^ 
persz.”  (The  Hypocritical  Woman,  with  the  Funeral  of 
John  Jaspersz.)  Amst.  1691. 

The  meaning  of  this  title  is  not  quite  clear  even 
in  Dutch. 

8.  “ Het  School  voor  de  Vrouwen  ” (Moli^re’s  L’ecole 
des  femmes),  com.  Amst.  1707. 

9.  “ Sillo,  den  Hemelschen  Minnaar  ” (S.  the  Celestial 
Lover),  a moral  tragedy  ending  with  a farce.  Amst. 
1714. 

10.  “ Joan  Galeasso,  Dwingeland  van  Milanen”  (J.  G., 
Tyrant  of  Milan),  trag.  Amst.  1718. 

11.  “Sertorius,”  trag.  from  the  French  of  Corneille. 
Amst.  1722. 

All  these  productions  have  but  little  literary 
value. 

I am  unable  to  give  Maria  de  la  Fitte’s  list  of 
works,  as  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our 
biographical  dictionaries.  Nor  can  I find  any- 
thing relating  to  Saint  Marc  (so  I find  his  name 
in  more  than  one  catalogue  of  books)  or  his  works. 

In  answer  to  the  second  series  of  questions,  I 
must  state  that  there  is  no  dramatic  element  in 
the  first  two  named  authors’  works. 

Mr.  van  Heyningen  Bosch’s  * Kindervriend  is 
nothing  but  a successful  collection  (it  was  re- 
printed forty- six  times,  and  translated  into  Ger- 
man) of  little  poems  for  children.  That  gentleman 
has,  however,  also  written  a comedy  entitled  — 
De  Gestolen  Kersen  ” (the  Stolen  Cherries),  a comedy 
for  the  young.  Groningen,  1804,  8vo. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 


* Not  Heyn  Bosch. 
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Books  placed  Edgewise  in  Old  Libraeies 
(4^^  S.  i.  577.) — Q.  Q.  asks  kow  books  thus  placed 
were  distinguished  ? In  the  library  of  King 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  the  old  hooks, 
which  have  not  been  rebound,  still  bear  traces  of 
the  method  of  arrangement  with  the  leaf-edges 
in  front.  For  instance,  Golding’s  Ovid,  4to,  1567, 
had  till  lately,  and  Whitgift  against  Cartwright, 
fol.  1574,  still  has,  a narrow  slip  of  paper  pasted 
along  the  margin  of  a page,  part  of  which,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface  of  the  leaves  when  the 
book  is  closed  and  bent  down  over  them,  bears 
the  title  of  the  book,  written  lengthwise  in  large- 
hand  upon  it.  The  oldest  book  in  the  library  is  a 
Virgil  with  the  Commentaries  of  Servius,  Ascen- 
sius,  &c.,  4to,  Paris,  printed  by  Thielman  Kerver 
^d  Kal.  Feb.  1500-1.  This  has  Virgili  ” written 
in  capitals  across  the  leaves,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Post  Office  Directory.  Cowell’s  Interpreter, 
4to,  1607,  is  treated  in  a similar  way. 

All  these  books  have  subsequently  (some  seventy 
years  ago,  I should  say)  had  written  titles  pasted 
on  to  their  backs. 

By-the-bye,  I very  much  doubt  whether  Panzer 
or  Brunck,  who  copies  him  verbatim  (even  to  the 
misprint  Parrhisiis\  ever  saw  the  Virgil  mentioned 
above.  The  following  is  a correct  description  of 
the  title-page  to  the  ^neid : — 

“ iEneis  Virgiliana  cum  Servii  Honorati . . . commen- 
tariis,  cum  Philippi,  Beroaldi  . . . annotationibus,  cum 
Donati  . . . enodatiouibus  cumque  familiarissima  Jodici 

Badii  Ascensii  elucidatione Accessit  ad  hoc  Map- 

phei  Veggei  liber”  . 

[Then  follows  the  marh  of  lehan  Petit.] 

Quae  omnia  polite  et  diligenter  a Thielman  no  Kerver  coim- 
pressa.  Venundantur  Parrhisiis  ab  optimis  Bibliopolis 
Joanne  parvo  in  Leone  argenteo  regionis  divi  Jacobi,  et 
Joanne  confluentino  ad  vicum  cytharae  in  asino  inter- 
cincto  vulgariter  alasneraye. 

[7m fine.']  “ Impressum  autem  est  hoc  diligenti  opera 
et  solertia  Thielmanni  Kerver  in  amplissima  et  laudatis- 
sima  Parrhisiorum  academia : absolutumque  ad  Ka- 
lendas  Feb.  anno  secundum  Parrhienam  supputationem 
1500,  secundum  Komanam  vero  1501.” 

E.  F.  M.  M. 

Birmingham. 

In  a well-known  print  of  Calvin,  by  J.  Covens 
and  C.  Mortier,  the  great  reformer  is  represented 
standing  in  his  library  with  his  Institutio  in  his 
hand,  and  others  of  his  works  on  the  shelves  and 
elsewhere,  almost  all  lettered,  not  on  the  backs, 
but  on  the  leaves,  and  generally  lengthwise  be- 
tween the  clasps.  I do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  was  by  any  means  the  universal  practice  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

A SUPPOSED  Americanism,  Guess  ” (4‘*’  S.  i. 
592.)  — ^^1  guess  ” is  very  good  old  English. 
Kichardson  cites  Phaer’s  VirgU:  — 

‘^Nor  mortall  like,  nelike  mankind,  thy  voice  doth  sound 
I guess: 

Some  godesse  thou  art,  and  Phoebus  bright  thy  brother 
is  doubtless.” 


Chaucer  has : — 

“ ‘ This  woful  hande,’  quod  she, 

‘ Ys  strong  ynogh  in  swiche  a werke  to  me  ; 

For  love  shal  me  geve  strengthe  and  hardynesse. 

To  make  my  wounde  large  ynogh  I gesse.’” 

Legende  of  Goode  Women,  Bell’s  ed. 
vol.  viii.  p.  73. 

Mr.  Lovell,  who  has  modernised  some  passages 
of  Chaucer  without  spoiling  them,  renders  this : — 
“ ‘ My  woeful  hand,’  quoth  she, 

‘ Is  strong  enough  in  such  a work  f.tr  me ; 

For  love  will  give  me  strength  and  hardiness 
To  make  my  wound  full  large  enough,  I guess. ^ ” 

Conversations  on  the  Old  Potts,  p.  86, 
London,  1845. 

In  my  copy,  which  I bought  second-hand,  some 
one  knowing  that  Mr.  Lovell  was  an  American, 
and  probably  supposing  ‘‘I  guess  ” to  be  his  and 
not  Chaucer’s,  has  added  in  the  margin  — 

“ And,  if  the  first  blow  fail,  my  heart  is  great 
Enough  to  strike  again,  1 calculate.'” 

Eitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Ameliorate  (4*^^’  S.  i.  604.) — We  take  the  word 
ameliorate  from  the  French  ameliorer,  which  is  the 
Italian  ammigliorare ; and  this  again,  like  the 
Italian  ammirare,  to  admire,  involves  the  Latin 
preposition  ad.  Thus,  admeliorare  is  a late  Latin 
derivative  of  meliorare.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  it.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Ciutra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

The  French  and  English  take  this  word,  I con- 
ceive, from  the  Latin  ad  meliora.  The  structure 
of  the  following  English  words  follows  the  same 
rule  : averse,  avouch,  attune,  attract,  attest,  attend, 
acrimony,  account,  accelerate,  accession,  accept,  &c. 
The  English  word  advocate  has  fully  retained  the 
preposition  ad,  but  the  d is  lost  in  the  French 
avocat,  and  the  Italian  avvocato.  So  in  English 
adverse,  admonish,  address,  admit,  admirable,  &c. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Tauler  and  Luther  (4**^  S.  i.  613.) — In  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Kerslake’s  note,  I have 
only  to  say  that  the  j udgment  I came  to  in  re- 
ference to  the  volume  supposed  to  contain  Luther’s 
handwriting  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
attention  to  the  subject  j but  that  I have  no  desire 
to  disparage  the  relic,  nor  to  oppose  an  opinion 
formed  during  a short  observation  to  that  which 
Mr.  Kerslake  appears  to  maintain  with  confi- 
dence after  many  years  of  possession.  In  reply  to 
the  last  paragraph,  a purely  personal  one,  I can 
only  say  that  I have  no  proof  that  the  books  were 
sent  on  inspection,”  as  I imagined  ; nor  did  I 
think  this  point  in  the  slightest  degree  important. 
The  transaction  took  place  more  than  nine  years 
ago,  and  I believe  I have  given  from  memory  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  If  in  any  matter, 
however  trivial,  I have  misunderstood  or  forgot- 
ten,” I trust  Mr.  Kerslake  will  accept  my  apo- 
logy. J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 
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Gold-Enamelled  Coeein  (4**"  S.  i.  604.)— 
The  little  enamelled  coffin  with  a skeleton  in  it 
(No.  8854,  South  Kensington  Museum)  is  an  ob- 
ject of  devotion  intended  to  awaken  the  thought 
of  death  in  the  soul  of  its  owner.  Little  skulls 
and  skeletons  of  ivory  or  wood,  with  serpents  crawl- 
ing through  them  and  placed  in  glass  cases,  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  bedrooms  of  old  Italian 
and  Spanish  country  houses.  Their  use  was  re- 
commended by  confessors  and  spiritual  advisers 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Athenaeum.  A.  R. 

Gold  enamelled  coffin  is  merely  a personal  orna- 
ment— memento  mori.  The  idea  frequently  occurs 
in  Elizabethan  jewellery  and  intaglios.  J.  0.  J. 

Th’  Mon  at  Mestek  Gkdndy’s  ” (4‘^  S.  i.  390, 
617,  619.) — I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  to 
Me.  T.  T.  Wilkinson  that  the  late  Mr.  Harland 
did  not  possess  a copy  of  the  above  song  until  (not 
very  long  before  his  death)  I sent  him  a copy  of 
it.  The  one  I possess  was  printed  at  Preston  by  J. 
Hackness,  and  the  first  stanza  is  exactly  as  you 
have  printed  it  in  & Q.,”  June  27.  When  at 
a meeting  of  the  Chetham  Society  I first  named 
the  song  to  him,  he  had  doubts  as  to  its  being 
eculiar  to  Lancashire,  and,  as  he  observed,  he 
ad  heard  it  sung  on  the  stage  at  Hull  forty 
ears  before.  He  remembered  snatches  of  itj 
ut,  after  reading  the  one  (in  manuscript)  I sent 
him,  he  wrote  to  me  saying  he  felt  assured  it  had 
its  origin  in  Lancashire.  He  further  said  that  he 
had  an  ample  collection  of  humorous  songs  de- 
cidedly Lancashire,  and  that  if  he  published  them 
he  should  certainly  include  this.  I believe  both 
^‘Mester”  and  “Mon”  belonged  to  Berry  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  P. 

Cheadle. 

Stephenson  (4^^  S.  i.  603.)  — In  the  entries  in 
the  family  Bible  of  George  Stephenson’s  father, 
the  first  n is  omitted  throughout.  (Smiles’s  Life^ 
p.  4.)  Job  J.  B.  Woekabd. 

PoETEAiT  OE  Waltee  Gedbbe,  Esq.  (4'^  S.  i. 
604.)  — This  portrait  was  at  Mr.  Robert  Ray’s 
hDuse,  No.  22,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  in 
1838.  The  date  on  the  dog’s  collar  was  1702, 
with  the  name  of  Walter  Grubbe,  who  was  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Devizes  (James  II.),  and 
also  of  the  Convention,  1688.  The  representatives 
of  Mr.  Ray  most  probably  are  in  possession  of  this 
picture.  J.  G.  H. 

“ Tell  them  all  they  lie”  (4^^^  S.  i.  529,  590.) 
This  poem  has  been  printed  many  times.  See 
Hallam’s  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  126,  ed.  1843 ; Park’s  Cen- 
I mra,  i.  171,  ed.  1815;  Nichols’s  Ilhstr.  Lit.  Hist. 

^ vi.  562  ; Ellis’s  S2jecimens,  &c.  &c.  There  are  two 
versions  in  the  British  Museum  in  MS.  Harl.  6910, 
fol.  141,  and  Harl.  2296,  fol.  135.  There  is  another 


in  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester.  There  have 
been  a great  many  claims  set  up  for  the  author- 
ship; among  them,  Raleigh,  Essex,  Sylvester, 
Lord  Pembroke  (being  printed  with  his  Poems). 
Ritson  in  Lid.  Poet,  gives  it  to  Davison,  and 
Campbell  to  Richard  Edwards.  The  number  of 
versions  and  variations  is  legion  : your  version  is 
printed  in  Nicolas’s  edition  of  Davison. 

B.  M.  PiCKEEING. 

Baliol  Family  (4*^*  S.  i.  189,  616.) — Of  the 
two  competitors  for  the  Scottish  throne,  who 
presented  the  more  tenable  claims,  Baliol  unde- 
niably stood  first,  and,  but  for  his  absence  of 
kingly  feeling  and  patriotic  spirit,  his  race  had 
permanently  wielded  the  Scottish  sceptre.  He 
belonged  to  a house  illustrious  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and  was  closely  allied  with  many 
noble  and  puissant  families.  But  his  unworthy 
behaviour  on  the  throne  spoiled  all.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  his  family  have  disowned  his  name. 
They  have  changed  it  to  Baillie,  Bayley,  and 
Bayly;  one  branch  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Scott.  I believe  there  is  not  a single  individual 
now  living  who  bears  the  name  of  Baliol. 

Chaeles  Rogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 

Qhotations  wanted  (4^^  S.  ii.  10.) — 

“ And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown — 

Smiles  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise,”  &c. 

I beg  to  inform  J.  T.  F.  that  these  lines  form,  or 
rather  did  form,  part  of  a little  poem  by  Words- 
worth, commencing  “ I met  Louisa  in  the  shade  ” j 
they  were  afterwards  cancelled  by  the  poet,  so 
they  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  complete 
editions  of  his  works  published  by  Messrs.  Moxon, 
They  formed  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem. 

Jonathan  Bohchiee. 

“ As  the  rose  of  the  valley,”  &c. 

Cf.  Walter  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  iv. 
stanza  1 : — 

“ The  rose  is  fairest,”  &c. 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 

Cazotte’s  “Peophecy”  (4*^^  S.  ii.  8.) — The 
alleged  “ prophecy  ” of  M.  Cazotte,  which,  as  is 
usual  with  French  anecdotes,  has  appeared  in 
various  forms,  rests  for  its  primary  authority  on  a 
MS.  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  papers  of 
M.  de  la  Harpe.  “ Le  morceau  suivant  a ete 
trouve  dans  les  papiers  de  M.  de  la  Harpe.”  See 
Oeuvres  choisies  et  2'>osthumes  de  M.  de  la  Harpe, 
Paris,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.  Schin. 

The  celebrated  “ Prophecy  of  Cazotte  ” first  ap- 
peared in  the  GHuvres  Posthumes  of  La  Harpe 
(Paris,  1806,  vol.  i.),  and  was  invented  by  him, 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  he  himself  admitted  in 
a subsequent  passage,  which  the  editor  left  unpub- 
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lished.  The  original  MS.  of  La  Harpe  was, 
however,  fortunately  preserved  by  his  executor, 
M.  Boulard.  Your  correspondent  will  find  further 
details  in  Beuchot,  Journal  de  la  Lihrairie,  1817, 
p.  382 ; in  E.  Fournier’s  Esprit  dans  V Histoire, 
p.  251,  note ; and  in  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du 
Lundi,  vol.  V.  p.  110.  La  Harpe’s  own  account  of 

Cazotte’s  Prophecy  ” will  be  found  in  Didot’s 
Biog.  Generate,  art.  Cazotte.”  M,  Sainte-Beuve 
considers  it  to  Ido  La  Harpe’s  masterpiece. 

Arthur  Bussell. 

Athenseum. 

The  authority  for  this  remarkable  story  is  De 
la  Harpe,  who  relates  it  in  his  Memoir es.  The 
narrative  is  given  at  full  length  in  the  edition  of 
Le  Diahle  Amoureux,  precede  de  sa  Vie,  de  son 
Proces,  et  de  ses  Propheties  et  Bevelations,” 
edited  by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  8vo,  Paris,  1845, 
p.  xxxvi.  There  is  a paper  on  “ Secret  Societies  ” 
in  Bentley'' s Miscellany  for  June,  1863,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that,  not  long  before,  the  editor  of  a 
London  periodical  had  been  mystified  by  a trans- 
lation of  this  extraordinary  romance,  which  he 
had  purchased  as  a modern  original ; and  that  the 
prediction  of  Cazotte  was  a fiction  of  De  la  Harpe. 

William  Bates. 

Your  correspondent,  W.  E.  A.  Axoh,  asks  what 
is  the  original  authority  for  this  remarkable  nar- 
rative. In  Converts  from  Infidelity,  ^Andrew 
Crichton,  vol.  ii.  (being  vol.  vii.,  Constable's  Mis- 
cellany') is  this  passage  in  the  life  of  M.  de  la 
Harpe : — 

“ Among  the  papers  of  La  Harpe  there  was  found  a 
very  curious  fragment  in  his  own  handwriting,  contain- 
ing an  extraordinary  prophecy  uttered  by  Cazotte,  one 
of  his  gay  companions,  and  who  afterwards  suffered  on 
the  scaffold,  foretelling  his  conversion,  as  well  as  the 
fate  that  was  to  overtake  many  other  celebrated  charac- 
ters under  the  reign  of  terror.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  recorded  it  as  authentic,  while  others  regard  it  as 
a fictitious  prediction ; alleging  that  Petitot,  who  first 
published  it  in  the  edition  of  his  posthumous  works  in 
1806,  suppressed  this  fact.” 

L.  C.  B. 

Eire  AT  Stilton  (J*''  S.  i.  194,  376.) — ^^Fire  at 
Pavingbam  ” does  not  imply  that  the  cburcb  bad 
been  burned,  but  that  a fire  bad  occurred  in  that 
parish.  Tbe  amount  of  loss  was  generally  specified 
in  tbe  brief.  Joseph  Bix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 

Hogshead  (4^^  S.  i.  554,  613.) — This  word  is 
very  mucb  tbe  same  in  all  northern  languages,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  by  tbe  following  comparative 
list:  English,  hogshead;  Dutch,  okshoofd ; Ger- 
man j)simAi,oxehoved ; Swedish, 

Two  questions  present  themselves  immediately 
to  our  mind — (1)  In  what  language  did  tbe  word 
originate  ? (2)  What  was  its  original  meaning  ? 

I fully  believe,  on  tbe  authority  of  more  than  one 
of  our  clever  etymologists,  that  tbe  Dutch  form  of 


tbe  expression  was  tbe  first-  in  existence,  and  that 
subsequently  it  was  introduced  from  tbe  Low  into 
other  countries. 

In  former  times,  and  as  far  back  as  1550,  tbe 
substantive  ohshoofd  was  spelled  ockshood,  oghshood, 
hood  * being  a corrupt  form  of  hoofd,  which  we  find 
in  Huygens’s  works  and  in  our  very  days  in  tbe 
town  of  Dordrecht  or  Dort.  Tbe  English,  in  seiz- 
ing bold  of  a great  many  of  our  naval  terms,  evi- 
dently also  incorporated  this  corrupt  oghshood,  and 
made  hogshead  of  it.  Later,  when  tbe  proper 
meaning  of  the  expression  became  more  generally 
known  in  this  country,  people  began  to  spell  it 
correctly — more  correctly,  at  all  events,  than  bad 
been  tbe  case  before. 

What  was  the  proper  ” meaning  then  ? I do 
not  think  that  tbe  okshoofd  derived  its  name 
from  tbe  fact  that  it  bad  the  dimensions  of  an 
“ ox-bead.”  What  I do  think  is  this : I often  see 
casks  in  this  country  marked  with  a peculiar 
mark — with  a tree,  for  instance,  or  with  an  animal. 
Might  not  these  old  okshoofden  have  been  a parti- 
cular sort  of  barrels  marked  with  beads  of  oxen  ? 

I believe  this  hypothesis  to  be  more  probable 
than  the  other  one,  because  the  hogshead  being 
one  of  the  largest  tuns  extant,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
compare  it  to  the  head  of  an  ox,  which  would 
make  a very  small  and  odd  barrel. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Old  Tatlor,  the  Artist  (4^*^  S.  ii.  11.)  — If 
Mr.  Taylor  was  in  his  ninetieth  year  when  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Cirencester  Place  on  No- 
vember 21,  1838,  he  must  have  been  born  after 
November  21,  1748,  and  could  hardly  have  had  a 
‘^perfect  recollection  of  having  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  Scots  lords  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1746  ” ! The  old  gentleman  doubtless  remembered 
seeing  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar,  and  I suppose 
muddled  the  two  ideas  together. 

I think  also  there  is  some  error  in  describing 
Taylor  as  an  member  of  the  Incorporated 

Society  of  Artists,  the  precursor  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,”  as  this  Incorporated  Society  had  be- 
come an  exhihiting\iO^^^  so  early  as  April  21,  1760, 
when  Taylor  was  only  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
eleven  and  three-eighths  old.  Perhaps,  however, 
its  official  existence  is  considered  only  to  date 
from  January  26,  1765,  when  the  charter  was 
granted.  At  this  time  Taylor,  it  is  true,  could 
not  have  been  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age ; but 
it  is  certain  that,  when  only  a year  older,  his 
name  is  attached  to  the  Boll  Declaration  of  1766. 
Most  probably  he  was  indebted  for  this  early  in- 
troduction to  the  fact  of  his  being  a pupil  of 
Francis  Hayman,  the  president.  Chitteldroog. 

I have  a curious  engraving,  published  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  Aug.  21,  1746,  by  M. 

* Pronounced  hode. 
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Cooper  in  Paternoster  Row,  representing  this  sad 
scene,  with  the  names  of  the  sufferers,  and  eight 
verses. 

The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino 
were  executed  on  August  18,  and  this  large  print 
appeared  on  the  2l8t,  from  which  I would  infer 
that  it  was  executed  before  the  execution.  There 
is  no  artist’s  name.  Who  was  the  author  of  it  ? 

P.  A.  L. 

The  Rev.  Sir  William  Palmer,  Bart.  (4^*^  S. 

i.  460, 520.) — If  Essex  Max  will  take  the  trouble 

to  consult  any  genuine  Irish  Baronetage,  he  will 
find  Sir  William  Palmer’s  baronetcy  no  fiction. 
I have  known  the  present  baronet  over  twenty 
years,  at  the  time  when  his  father’s  elder  brother 
held  the  title,  and  it  was  well  known  to  devolve 
upon  the  vicar  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum.  I 
have  not  my  Irish  Baronetage  at  hand,  otherwise 
I should  gladly  give  Essex  Max  a concise  pedi- 
gree. H.  W. 

The  Weddixg-Rixg  (4^^  S.  i.  510,  561,  592.) — 
This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  your  first  or 
second  series — quorum  pars  magna  fui,”  and  I 
thought  had  been  set  at  rest.  Since  writing  this, 
I have  just  looked  over  your  last  number  (4^*^  S. 

ii.  15).  We  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to 
E.  C.  H.  for  his  elaborate  exposition.  H.  Ward. 

The  Earliest  Bird  ix  the  Morxixg  (4^^  S. 
i.  551.) — On  the  night  between  the  8th  and  9th 
of  June  last,  I was  engaged  in  the  painful  duty  of 
sitting  by  the  bedside  of  a dying  relative  in  a 
small  country  town.  Just  as  the  chimes  in  the 
church  tower  struck  out  2-30,  a little  bird  in  the 
garden  outside  began  to  sing — I fancy,  a robin. 
As  the  bells  ceased  for  the  quarter  before  three,  a 
cuckoo  began  a few  notes,  then  shifted  his  perch, 
then  went  off.  I should  not  have  noticed  the 
circumstance ; but  as  each  chime  stopped,  the 
bird  began,  giving  me  at  the  moment  the  idea 
that  the  chimes  had  woke  first  the  little  bird, 
and  next,  the  cuckoo.  It  was  not  clear  daylight 
at  2-30.  H.  W. 

A Prixce  oe  Wales’s  Brooch  (4‘*"  S.  ii.  10.) 
I would  suggest  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Robixsox  to  submit 
his  trinket  to  the  inspection  of  an  experienced 
goldsmith,  who,  by  assigning  a date  to  the  work- 
manship, will  show  which  of  our  Princes  of 
Wales  is  alluded  to  as  the  “ Hope  of  the  British 
Empire.” 

Surely  Mr.  Robixsox  cannot  be  serious  in 
saying  (as  I understood  him  to  do)  that  he  is 
unable  to  assign  a date  for  the  brooch  because  he 

cannot  recall  to  mind  when  there  was  such 
enthusiasm  ” (the  inscribing  on  a brooch  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  Hope  of  the  British 
Empire  ”)  “ relative  to  one  of  his  ” (the  present 
Prince  of  Wales’s)  princely  predecessors  who 
could  be  so  distinguished  by  that  appellation  ” — 


meaning,  I presume,  that  judged  from  our  present 
light,  the  heirs  to  the  throne  during  the  Georgian 
era  were  not  especially  worthy  of  esteem.  Per- 
haps not;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
point  out  that  in  their  day  they  received  the  most 
fulsome  adulation,  and  therefore  the  fitness  of  the 
inscription  is  no  guide  to  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subj  ect. 

Mr.  Robixsox  writes  as  if  there  had  been 
princes  without  flatterers,  and  no  honours  paid 
without  desert.  Charles  Wylie. 

Perverse  Proxhxciatiox  (4‘^  S.  i.  11,  82.) — 
These  notes  remind  me  of  a curious  perversion  of 
hearing  which  seems  to  follow  on  any  habitual 
perversity  in  pronunciation.  When  about  thirteen, 
I took  to  task  a sharp  Kentish  boy  of  say  eleven 
or  twelve  for  interchanging  his  ws  and  vs,  and 
in  especial  for  calling  ‘‘The  Vines”  field  near 
Rochester  Cathedral  “ The  Wines.”  My  attempt 
may  be  epitomised  thus : Q.  Say  vines.  H.  Wines. 
Q.  No,  V — vines.  A.  W — wines,  &c.  &c.  Q.  Now 
say  wines.  A.  Vines.  Q.  No,  no,  w — wines.  A. 
Well  so  I do,  vines.  Q.  Dear  me,  you  can  say 
wines  well  enough;  you  said  it  just  now:  try 
again — wines.  A.  Vines.  Q.  Again,  vines.  A, 
Wines.  I could  not  persuade  him  that  when  I 
said  one  word,  he  repeated  the  other. 

B.  Nicholsox. 

Bells  ox  Vestmexts,  etc.  (l^''  S.  ii.  19.) — 
The  following  references  may  be  of  use  to  Mr. 
Piggot: — 

Eock’s  “ Church  of  our  Fathers,”  i.  397,  415  ; ii.  26,  36, 
101,  128 ; iii.  411 ; iv.  197,  with  the  notes  on  these  pas- 
sages. 

“ Union  Eeview,”  May,  1867  (Inventory  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens). 

Scott's  “ Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Border,”  ii.  157,  edit. 
1867,  and  note. 

Ducange,  Glos.,  s.  v.  “ Tintinnabulura,”  where  other 
references  to  the  same  work  are  given. 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  bells  on  vestments 
in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  is  set  forth 
in  Magius  De  Tmtinnab.,  cap.  ix.,  and  the  note  of 
Sweertius ; Beyerlink,  Magyi.  Tlieatr.  V.  H.,  s.  v. 
“ Tintinnabulum.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
beautiful  appendages  were  very  extensively  used 
in  mediaeval  times.  J.  T.  E. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Shltax  dyixg  oe  Exxui  (4^^  S.  i.  605.) — There 
is  a most  amusing  story  of  a sultan  who  slew  all 
his  story-tellers  because  tbeir  stories  came  to  an 
end,  told  in  a little  book  called  Over  the  Sea,  pub- 
lished some  years  since  by  Dr.  Pears  of  Repton, 
and  written  by  one  of  his  brothers.  The  success- 
ful teller  of  a story  without  an  end  described  an 
enormous  granary,  with  only  one  little  hole  in  it, 
into  which  an  interminable  flight  of  locusts  made 
their  way,  and  carried  off  each  a single  grain  of 
corn  usque  ad  injinitum.  C.  W.  Bixgham. 
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^{^cellantouB. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Memnrials  of  London  and  London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries;  being  a Series  of 
Fxtracts,  Local,  Social,  and  Political,  from  the  Early 
Archives  of  the  City  of  London,  a.d.  1276-1419.  Se- 
lected, translated,  and  edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley, 
M.A.,  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Library 
Committee.  (Longmans.) 

What  would  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  City,  or  their 
trusty  Town  Clerk,  John  Carpenter,  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Albus,  have  said  to  the  idea  of  a Library  Commit- 
tee of  the  Corporation  ? — and  to  the  still  more  startling 
idea  of  such  Committee  authorising  the  publication  of 
such  a selection  from  the  City  Records,  as  are  given  to 
the  world  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us  ? Assuredly 
they  would  have  declared  that,  by  such  doings,  the  days 
of  the  City’s  glory  were  numbered.  We,  who  live  in 
more  enlightened  days,  see  on  the  other  hand  in  this 
well-considered  act,  a wise  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
City  authorities  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  age ; and  a 
laudable  desire  to  give  to  the  world  in  an  authentic  form 
every  proper  information  respecting  the  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  City^and  its  inhabitants,  in  the 
so-called  Good  Old  Times. 

Having  determined  upon  the  publication  of  such  a volume 
as  the  present,  the  Library  Committee  could  not  possibly 
have  entrusted  its  editorship  to  anj^  gentleman  so  compe- 
tent to  do  justice  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  Riley.  Thoroughlj^ 
acquainted  Avith  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  these 
Memorials  refer,  Mr.  Riley  possesses,  moreover,  a special 
fitnesk  for  the  present  task  from  the  experience  acquired 
by  him  in  preparing  for  the  press  thnse  important  muni- 
cipal records  the  Liber  Albus  and  Liber  Custumarum. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  when  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  these  Memorials,  he  has  produced  a 
volume  so  rich  in  local  information,  throwing  so  much 
new  light  not  only  on  the  topography  of  Old  London,  but 
on  the  manners,  customs,  and  daily  life  of  the  citizens 
and  their  social  and  political  relations,  that  every  page 
of  it  maA’’  be  read  with  interest  ? We  commend  it  to 
ourreadei'S  most  heartily.  A long  introduction  sets  forth 
its  claim  to  their  attention  in  a very  pleasant  manner, 
while  an  admirable  index  makes  the  Avork  everything 
that  can  be  desired  as  a book  of  reference. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus.  By  Mrs.  Clere.  (Hatchard.) 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply  a want 
which  the  authoress  has  been  assured  is  felt — nameh’’,  an 
account  of  the  Apostles  written  in  a style  suitable  to 
general  readers.  It  is  written  in  a modest  and  unpre- 
tending spirit,  and  will  furnish  profitable  reading  to  those 
for  whose  more  especial  use  it  has  been  compiled. 

The  Herald  and  Genealogist.  Edited  by  J.  Gough  Ni- 
chols. Part  XXV II.  May,  1868. 

This  popular  repertory  of  genealogical  and  heraldic 
knowledge  continues  its  useful  course.  Two  papers  in 
the  present  number  are  of  special  interest — that  on  Sheriffs’ 
Seals,  and  the  inquiry  Who  was  William  of  Wykeham  ? 

The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Taylor.  — This  gentleman, 
formerly  curate  of  Ormesby,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  v/as 
a man  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and  for  mauA^ 
years  a frequent  contributor  to  “N.  &Q.”  He  died  in 
1863,  his  wife  dying  within  a fortnight  of  him  under 
very  distressing  circumstances,  leaAung  a son,  Roland 
Dilke  Taylor,  who  is  a candidate  tor  admission  to  the 
Clergy  Orphan  School  at  Canterbury.  We  therefore 
venture  to  recommend  his  case  to  the  attention  of  such  of 


our  readers  as  are  subscribers  to  that  excellent  Institu- 
tion. Proxies  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor, 
4l,Ladbroke  Road,  London,  W.  (See  advertisement  in 
this  week’s  “ N.  & Q.”) 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  wliom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

European  Magazine.  A complete  set,  with  all  the  illustrations, 
Universai,  Magazine.  Ditto  ditto. 

Wanted  by  Collector,  care  of  Publisher  of  Notes  <5-  Queries. 

Historica  jesditica.  a Rodulpho  Hospitiano.  Basil,  1632. 

Good  Illuminated  MSS. 

English  M>S. 

Missale  Sarum,  1515. 

Wanted  by  Mev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 

Manning  and  Bray’s  Sobrey.  SVols. 

Thoboton’s  Nottinghamshire, 

Shaw’s  Staffokhshibe. 

Hoabe’s  Wiltshire. 

Atkyns’s  Gmiucbstershire. 

Ohmerod’s  Cheshire.  3 Vols. 

Hasteu’s  Kent.  4 Vols. 

'J'odd’s  Coli.hge  of  Bonhommes. 

Ci.ottehblick's  Hertfordshire.  3Vo1s. 

Wanted  oy  Mr.  Thomas  Reet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


ta  (ii:orre^i30utrents» 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — AU  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  IV. 

Old  Postage  Stamps  are  utterly  valuless  except  to  professed  coWec- 
tors  of  stamps.  There  is  not  the  slight’-st  foundation  for  supposing  them 
of  use  10  manufacturers  of  papirr  mache,  or  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
candidates  inU>  schools  or  almshouses. 

G.  (E''iiiburghl  on  the  Coronation  Oath.  Where  can  we  address  a 
etter  to  this  Correspondent  ? 

T.  N.  will,  we  are  sure,  on  reflection,  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  open  our  columns  to  the  discussion  of  his  purely  legal  query. 

CoRNDR.  The  custom  of  throwing  the  Hood  at  Haxey  is  noticed  in 
“ N.  & i."  2nd  S.  iv.  486;  v.  9i,  137;  viii.  137. 

J.  The  phrase Buzz  the  bottle,"  is  explained  in  “N.  &Q.”  1st  S. 
V.  187,  and  3rd  S.  iv.  212. 

Errata  —4th  S.i.  p.  172,  col.  ii.  line  37,  ./or  “ twelve  ” read"  twelfth;” 
p.  560,  col.  ii.  line  47, /or  “ repining  ” read  ” ripening.” 

” Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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TASSO’S  “ LOVE  AND  MADNESS.” 

Till  Rosini  published  his  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di 
Torq.  Tasso  in  1832,  whose  views  Vieusseux 
adopted  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia^  the  story  of 
Tasso’s  being  in  love  with  one  or  other  (for  it 
never  was  stated  which)  of  the  daughters  of 
Henry  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  nearly  died  out 
as  one  of  the  improbabilities  of  history.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  Rosini  relies  exclusively  on  the 
verse  and  prose  of  Tasso’s  works,  disregarding  all 
other  materiel  for  forming  a j udgment.  It  never 
has  been  alleged  that  either  of  these  ladies  was  in 
love  with  him.  They  were  daughters  of  Ren^e, 
and  granddaughters  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  (Sis- 
mondi,  xvi.  340.)  Renee  had  been  converted  to 
Protestantism  by  Calvin  himself  as  he  passed 
through  Ferrara,  where  he  stayed  a few  months  in 
1535.  (Serassi  and  Guasti,  i.  180,  n.)  Brantome 
(vol.  i.  carte  302)  speaks  of  three  daughters : — 

“ Ces  trois  filles  furent  tres-belles,  mais  la  mere  les  fit 
embellir  davantage  par  la  belle  nourriture,  qu’elle  leur 
donna,  en  leur  faisant  apprendre  les  sciences  et  les  bonnes 
lettres,  qu’elles  apprirent,  et  retindrent  parfaitement,  et 
en  faisoient  honte  aux  plus  s^avans,”  &c. 

We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  Lucretia,  the 
elder,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  as  well 
as  the  unmarried  Leonora,  had  a leaning  at  least 
towards  Protestantism.  Tasso,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a firm  Romanist,  with  an  eye  to  becoming  a 


priest.  He  was  well  fortified  against  the  love  of 
these  two  ladies,  if  they  had  evinced  any  to  him, 
by  his  ardent  passion  for  Laura  (not  so  named 
from  Petrarch’s,  but  so  baptised)  Pepararo,  who 
was  first  seen  and  loved  by  him  in  his  twentieth 
year.  She,  however,  married  Count  Turchi  of 
Ferrara,  and  was  afterwards  a lady  of  honour  to  the 
Duchess  Margaret,  where  Tasso  was  domiciled. 
Tasso  was  also  fortified  in  another  way,  as  these 
ladies  were  respectively  nine  and  ten  years  older 
than  himself  ; and  who,  as  compared  with  Scotch 
ladies  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  older  physically.  Tasso  is  re- 
presented as  in  the  chamber  of  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  June  15,  1577,  drawing  his  sword  on  a 
domestic,  whose  ears  he  ought  rather  to  have 
boxed.  Is  this  the  man  of  thirty-three  who  the 
year  before  put  four  men  to  flight — Tam  Marie 
quam  Mercuric  f If  we  think  of  our  James  I.  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  the  drawing  of  a sword  in  the  chamber  of  a 
duchess  was  no  light  matter.  Her  father  caused 
Tasso  to  be  imprisoned.  Tasso  wrote  a letter  of 
submission,  and  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
to  his  country  seat,  Bel  Riguardo.  Here  Tasso 
was  sternly  interrogated  as  to  something  he  had 
said;  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  about  any- 
thing written — as  a sonnet,  for  example.  He  was 
not  very  strictly  guarded,  for  he  ran  away  July  20, 
after  an  incarceration  of  three  weeks. 

The  metal  more  attractive  ” was  still  at  Fer- 
rara, whither  he  returned  in  the  March  following 
(1578);  being  coldly  received,  however,  he  left 
that  city,  and  wandered  from  one  Italian  court  to 
another,  in  some  of  which  he  was  well  and 
honourably  entertained.  But  on  February  23^ 
1579,  he  again  made  his  appearance  at  Ferrara. 

As  to  the  supposed  attractions,  we  may  fairly 
give  up  the  married  Lucretia ; we  may  look  now 
to  Leonora  (=  Elean ora),  who  was  then  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  or,  by  the  Scotch  rule  of  pro- 
portion above-mentioned,  fifty-one — no  longer  a 
very  tender  girl  for  a man  of  thirty-five ; and  she 
died  in  1581,  two  years  after  Tasso’s  entrance  into 
the  madhouse  of  St.  Ann  (March,  1579),  and  five 
years  before  his  release  therefrom  (July,  1586). 
There  has  never  been  the  shadow  of  an  insinua- 
tion that  she  died  of  love  for  Tasso,  or  out  of 
regret  at  his  suiferings,  or  the  want  of  his  society 
in  any  way.  The  love  of  Tasso  was  the  same  as 
that  of  all  other  real  lovers  — 

“ Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved.” 

Shakspeare,  Sonnet,  cxvi. 

Next,  as  to  his  madness.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
attended  by  a spirit  like  the  demon  of  Socrates, 
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but  if  any  one  will  read  wbat  Socrates  himself 
says  thereon  (Plato,  Apol.  Soc.,  First  Alcih.  i. ; 
Theages.  x, ; Xenophon,  Memorah.  i.  4 ; and  com- 
pare Pint.  Gmio  Soci'atis  Eeiskii  viii.  296,  where 
a different  view  is  taken),  he  will  find  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  spiritual  being  with  whom 
Tasso  said  that  he  conversed.  Manso,  in  his  Life 
of  Tasso  (i.  14,  p.  120),  mentions  that  he  oftp 
talked  with  Tasso  on  the  subject  of  this  spirit, 
and  was  once  present  at  an  interview  he  had  with 
the  spirit,  both  men  sitting  at  the  fireside  and 
looking  through  the  window.  See,”  said  he, 
^Hhe  friendly  spirit  who  has  courteously  come  to 
oblige  me ; see  him,  and  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  what  I said.”  Nothing  appeared  to  Manso, 
and  there  was  no  dialogue,  but  only  a monologue 
of  Tasso;  the  subject  was  not,  as  Vieusseux  says, 
from  Milton — of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will, 
and  fate.” 

Manso  told  Tasso  that  he  saw  and  heard  none 
but  Tasso  himself.  Tasso  insisted  that  the  spirit 
had  addressed  him,  and  that  he  had  replied  ; 
and  had  previously  urged  that  it  could  not  be 
fancy  or  imagination,  because  the  spirit  told  him 
of  things  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  fancied  or  imagined 
by  himself.  But,  after  the  experiment,  Tasso,  find- 
ing that  Manso  saw  and  heard  no  spirit,  smiled 
and  left  a sentence  unfinished.  Shakspeare  says  — 

“ The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Act  V.  S.  1. 

Here  the  imagination  is  under  control,  and  can 
be  brought  under  the  poet's  pen.”  Tasso  s was 
beyond  this,  and  out  of  his  control  as  regarded 
the  spirit— the  result  of  a diseased  imagination. 

All  the  biographers  of  Tasso,  as  far  as  niy  re- 
--  search  has  extended,  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
interview  of  the  acute  and  accurate  Montaigne  in 
November,  1580,  and  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
Apologie  de  Eaimond  Sebond  ” {Essais,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  12):  — 

“ Great  wits  are  ruined  by  their  own  proper  force  and 
quickness.  What  a condition,  through  his  own  agita 
tion  and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious, ingenious,  and  best  formed  souls,  to  the  ancient 
and  true  poesy,  of  any  other  Italian  poet  that  has  been 
these  very  manj’’  vears,  fallen  into  ? Has  he  not  great 
obligation  to  this  ‘vivacitv  that  has  destroyed  him  ? To 
thisdight  that  has  blinded  him  ? To  this  exact  and  sub- 
tile apprehension  of  reason,  that  has  robbed  him  of  rea- 
son ? To  this  curious  and  laborious  scrutiny  after 
sciences,  that  has  reduced  him  to  a brute  ? And  to  this 
rare  aptitude  to  the  exercises  of  the  soul,  that  has  ren- 
dered him  without  exercise,  and  without  soul  ? I was 
more  angry  than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara 
in  so  pitiful  a condition  survive  himself ; forgetting  both 
himself  and  his  works,  which,  without  his  knowledge, 


though  before  his  face,  have  been  published,  deformed 
and  incorrect.” 

In  a letter  to  Scipio  Gonzaga,  Tasso  takes  a like 
view  of  his  own  case.  He  says  : — 

“Oppresso  dal  peso  di  tante  sciagure,  ha  messo  in  ab- 
bandono  ogni  pensiero  di  gloria  e di  onore.  Angustiato 
dalla  sete,  desidera  la  condizione  stessa  dei  hruti,  che  ne’ 
fonti  e ne’  fiumi  liberamente  la  spengono.  Ed  accresce 
r orrore  del  suo  stato  d’  indignita  che  gli  conviene  usare,  lo 
squallore  della  barba  e delle  chiome,  e degli  abiti,  e la 
sordidezza  e ’1  sudiciumej  da  cui  mirasi  circondato.”— 
Rosini,  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di  Torq.  Tasso,  ^c.,  p.  82. 

An  improvvisatore  once  told  me  that  a skeleton 
in  armour,  introduced  in  a poem  he  was  reciting, 
he  saw,  in  a darkened  corner  of  the  room,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  could  see  any  of  his  auditors.  This 
man  was,  however,  under  a defect  in  his  reasoning 
and  moral  powers.  Persons  of  comparatively 
weak  intellect  are  able  to  see  and  describe  the 
subjects  of  their  imagination  as  real  objects  of 
sense;  the  subject  indeed  makes  on  such  a per- 
son's understanding  an  impression  as  distinct  as 
the  object  itself.  Much  of  the  mystery  of  ghost- 
seeing  may  be  thus  explained.  In  all  these  cases 
some  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  must  be 
assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai,  Goethe’s 
‘ Proctophantasmist.’  ( Walqmrgisnacht.) 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


DR.  WILMOT,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “HEROIC 
EPISTLE.” 

I have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a sketch  of 
some  interest,  especially  to  Junius  readers.  It  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Eichard 
Phillips.  It  is  in  his,  to  me,  well-known  hand- 
writing; it  bears  no  date,  but  I should  say  was 
written  when  he  was  making  his  Personal 
Tour  ” in  1828-29,  and  was  doubtless  intended  for 
that  work,  which,  in  publication,  did  not  reach 
the  locality  of  this  paper.  With  it  is  a drawing, 
by  Mrs.  Series,  of  the  house  in  which  the  Letters  of 
Junius  were  written  (Dr.  Wilmot’s  house),  directed 
to  Sir  Richard  by  that  lady.  John  Times. 

“ I visited  as  a hallowed  spot  the  house,  formerly  St. 
John’s  Monasterv,  inhabited  by  Dr.  Wilmot,  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  I have  often  referred  those  com- 
positions to  Macleane,  a Scotchman;  but  no  Scotchman 
ever  had  the  heart,  the  feeling,  and  the  energy  of  in- 
tegrity of  Junius.  I have  referred  them  to  Irishmen, 
but  vanity  is  too  deeply  identified  with  the  soul  of  an 
Irishman  to  enable  him  to  keep  such  a secret,  while  the 
same  sentiments  with  the  pen  of  an  Irishman  would  have 
been  expanded  to  a folio. 

“ Dr.  Wilmot  was  a scholar,  an  Oxonian,  even  the 
Father  of  that  University,  and  a man  who  had  seen  and 
felt  by  personal  experience  the  emptiness  and  the  worth- 
lessness of  human  grandeur;  and  he  was,  therefore,  dead 
to  the  small  motives  which  might  have  stimulated  many 
to  seek  the  trophies  from  such  a perfoi-mance.  Jumus 
had  effected  its  purpose ; and  the  author  having  sown 
the  seeds  of  favourite  principles  with  an  effect  at  once 
complete  and  effective,  he  was  satisfied. 
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« Dr.  Wilmot  was  then  (sic)  58  ; and  though  he  lived 
to  be  92,  he  would  at  58  look  with  indifference  at  the 
applause  of  a public  which  as  often  extols  the  foolish  as 
the  wise.  Mystery  and  intrigue  too  had  been  the  habit  of 
his  life.  He  married  George  the  Third  in  1759  to  the  Fair 
Quaker.  He  married  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, in  1767,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  his 
own  daughter.  His  learning,  talents,  and  activity  made 
him  the  confidant  of  Chatham,  Chudleigh,  Wilkes,  and 
other  agitators  of  the  age ; and  he  was  in  familiarity  with 
Royalty.  Born  in  1714,  he  was  old  enough  to  have  been 
an  associate  with  Bolingbrooke,  Glover,  Thomson,  Mallet, 
Hammond,  and  others  in  the  court  of  Frederick ; and  his 
connection  with  it  is  proved  by  his  being  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral  of  that  Prince  in  1751.  Such  a man  would 
be  lifted  in  soul  above  the  motives  which  govern  smaller 
minds,  and  he  doubtless  considered  Junius  as  the  proper 
triumph  of  genius  over  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  cour- 
tiers, and  of  first-rate  information  over  the  hearsay 
sources  of  truly  ephemeral  scribblers. 

“ I do  not  adopt  this  opinion  on  vague  surmises.  I have 
known  most  of  the  men  who  had  been  suspected  to  have 
written  Junius.  I have  known  others  who  value  them- 
selves as  having  a second,  third,  or  fourth-rate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  But  having  seen  a paper  in  the 
hand  of  the  great  John  Dunning  in  which  he  gives  Dr. 
Wilmot  permission  to  print  with  Dr.  Wilmot’s  Junius 
his  Letters  of  Philo-Junius,  I can  have  no  dotibt  on  the 
subject;  while,  considering  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
man— his  adventures  in  life,  his  acknowledged  talents, 
his  splendid  connections,  and,  in  short,  everything  about 

— I regarded  him  as  the  undoubted  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  and  therefore  as  the  most  eloquent 
writer  of  the  English  language,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
und  most  spirited  politicians  and  patriots  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  age  or  country. 

“ The  mystery  about  the  MS.  is  solved  by  considering 
that  Dr.  Wilmot  had  an  accomplished  sister,  wife  of 
Captain  Payne,  who  wrote  just  such  a neat  character  as 
that  in  which  these  compositions  were  penned ; for  Dr. 
Wilmot’s  handwriting  had  been  spoiled  in  scribbling 
■exercises,  like  that  of  all  boys  at  classical  seminaries,  yet 
his  intriguing  practices  had  led  him  to  vary  it.  I have 
heard  of  his  corresponding  with  the  same  person,  as  a 
joke,  in  two  opposed  characters,  and  being  consulted  him- 
self  about  the  sentiments  of  both.  He  wrote  verse,  too, 
as  well  as  prose.  His  epigrams  and  classical  imitations 
were  excellent ; and  it  is  a verj”  curious  fact  that,  having 
m my  possession  the  MS.  of  the  Preface  to  the  Heroic 
Sir  W.  Chambers,  I find  it  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  Wilmot ; while  a list  of'  persons  to  whom  he  wished 
the  bookseller  to  send  copies  is  in  a character  not  that 
of  Junius,  but  more  like  it.  I need  not  tell  any  reader 
that  that  poem,  and  its  fellows,  are  deemed  the  most 
hnished  productions  in  the  language,  and  as  to  perfect 
versihcation,  just  what  Junius  is  as  to  perfect  prosaic 
composition.  The  same  policj^  marked  this  publication 
as  the  other.  He  went  to  Almon  at  night  in  a mask. 
Almon  never  could  trace  him;  but  as  he  appeared 
^ be  a clergyman,  he  fixed  on  Dr.  Mason,  one  of  the 
^ings  Chaplains,  and  hence  the  blunder  about  one 
Mason,  the  author  of  The  English  Garden,  &c.  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  six  months,  and  who  but  a 
man  of  the  same  feelings  as  those  of  Junius  could  have 
kept  his  secret  ? 

‘‘  In  person  Wilmot  was  above  six  feet,  active,  daring, 
and  enterprising.  In  his  size  we  recognise  Woodfall’s 
tall  clergyman  who  put  a letter  of  Junius  into  his  letter- 
Dox,  and  the  same  person  in  the  interview  with  Almon. 

In  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord 
^..hatham,  and  others,  we  discover  the  means  of  his  accu- 
rate information  and  of  his  perfect  political  views.  In 


short,  in  all  his  attributes,  we  find  in  him  the  identical 
J unius. 

“ I learnt  at  Warwick  that  he  had  been  blind  seven 
years  before  his  death,  but  that  his  mind  was  vigorous  to 
the  last.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a vast  load 
of  letters  and  papers  to  be  burnt  by  his  servants : a few 
he  confided  to  Lord  Warwick,  and  others  to  his  grand- 
daughter; but  still,  in  the  spirit  of  Junius,  sealed,  and 
not  to  be  opened  till  after  the  death  of  George  the  Third. 
I saw  them  under  seal  long  before  thej^  were  opened,  and 
have  often  examined  them  since.  They  merit  the  notice 
of  Parliament;  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
slighted  is  another  proof  of  the  mischiefs  of  an  ephemeral 
press,  when  corrupted,  or  in  hands  who  do  not  feel  their 
power  of  doing  good  or  harm.  The  world,  on  many  im- 
portant subjects,  has  a daily  extinguisher  placed  on  its 
powers  of  seeing  and  discriminating  bv  the  specious  ad- 
vocacy of  the  public  press,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
imperfections  of  society  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  means 
of  reconciling  in  utility  with  unequivocal  benefit.  In  a 
word,  these  documents  of  Wilmot  have  been  written 
down  by  the  hired,  and  the  language  of  the  hired  having 
been  adopted  by  the  ignorant  or  inconsiderate,  there  is 
hazard  even  to  myself  in  saying  a word  about  them ; but 
the  associations  at  Warwick  have  forced  from  me  this  too 
long,  or  too  short,  a notice. 

“ If  there  was  in  England  any  patronage  of  books,  ex- 
cept of  trumpery  novels,  second-rate  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  speculations  in  theology,  I would  assemble  all 
the  few  that  could  now  be  collected  relative  to  Wilmot 
and  his  connections,  and  prefix  them  to  his  known  writ- 
ings ; but  nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  general  deca- 
dence of  Britain  than  the  low  state  of  literature ; and  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  ten  men  in  England  now  living 
who  would  aid  such  a design,  or  even  any  great  design, 
which  did  not  concur  in  supporting  received  and  common- 
place opinions.” 


PROFESSOR  JERTCHAU’S  “BATHERS 
SURPRISED  ” : ELIOT’S  “ SPANISH  GYPSY.” 

I feel  myself  indebted  to  the  tasteful  critic  in 
The  Times,  who  directed  his  readers’  attention,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  the  admirable  group  of  the 
Bathers,”  by  Thorwaldsen’s  distinguished  pupil, 
now  for  a short  time  to  be  seen  at  South  Ken- 
sington. He  has  so  vividly  described  the  figures, 
that  it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation  for 
me  to  follow,  longo  intervallo,  in  his  footsteps.  I 
shall  content  myselt  with  one  or  two  remarks. 

Though  it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  Baily’s 
most  elegant  and  interesting  Eve  at  the  Foun- 
tain,” and  several  other  works  of  his,  which  belong 
to  sculpture  of  this  class,  yet  I can  truly  say  that 
the  Bathers  ” are,  without  exception,  the  two 
most  modest  figures,  completely  7iude,  I have  ever 
seen;  and  every  one  who  has  any  pretension  to 
taste  must  envy  the  most  excellent  and  beautiful 
Princess  for  whom  so  charming  a possession  is 
destined.  To  Her  beauty  they  are  akin,  but  can- 
not rival  it.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  figures 
is  original,  pure,  and  natural;  and  there  is  much  of 
grace  and  symmetry  in  the  forms.  The  noble,  dig- 
nified expression  of  the  elder  sister,  blended  with 
a nuance  of  indignation,  is  pleasantly  contrasted 
with  the  curiosity  and  wonder  in  the  countenance 
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of  the  young  girl.  Perhaps  one  might  he  allowed 
to  desiderate  in  the  latter  a slight  intermixture  of 
fear,  though  the  Professor  would  probably  reply 
that  the  protection  and  shelter  of  her  elder  com- 
panion had  restored  confidence,  and  all  terror  had 
fled.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I think  this  captivating 
group  is  superior  in  interest  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  the  motive  of  which 
is  similar.  The  famous  Venus  de’  Medici  is  an 
example  of  exquisitely  lovely,  matchless /orm,  but 
of  nothing  more.  The  face  has  very  little  beauty, 
and  no  expression,  except  a slight  smile,  surely  not 
appropriate  to  the  modesty  befitting  a goddess  ob- 
viously “ surprised  ”1*  But  in  the  classical  work 
before  us  the  countenances  are  illumined  by  mind  as 
well  as  beauty.  It  recalled  to  me  some  of  the  pure 
and  brilliant  imagery  that  adorns  the  pages  of 
Geo.  Eliot’s  Spanish  Gypsy  ^ (which  poor  John 
Phillip  would  have  gloriously  illustrated) — which 
contains  many  noble  lines,  and  would,  I cannot 
help  thinking,  have  contained  many  more,  to  be 
remembered  and  quoted  hereafter,  had  the  highly- 
gifted  and  all-accomplished  authoress  (whose  prose 
style  is  almost  always  pellucid)  given  more  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Johnson’s  judicious  criticism  on  the 
style  of  Swift : — He  always  understands  him- 
self, and  his  reader  always  understands  him” — a 
very  liberal  admission,  considering  what  a contrast 
the  Johnsonian  style  was  to  Swift’s.  Obscurity 
does  not  give  force  either  to  prose  or  poetry, 
any  more  than  the  bewildering  light  of  the  fast- 
deepening  eve  gives  confidence  to  the  traveller  in 
his  onward  progress. 

Geo.  Huntlt  Goedoi^. 

June,  1868. 


* Yet  the  Florentine  Venus  is  very  fascinating,  in  spite 
of  her  air  of  affectation,  which  perhaps  is  largely  due  to 
the  pose  of  the  modern  arms.  I never  could  believe  that 
the  original  hands  were  detached;  and  this  notion  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  discovery  at  Eome,  in  1859, 
of  another  V enus,  considered  by  many  as  Greek,  and  pro- 
bably a copy  of  the  Medician,  in  which  the  marks  of 
the  fingers  on  the  right  thigh  and  left  bosom  are  plainly 
visible. 

f “ Form  all  curves  like  softness  drifted. 

Wave-kissed  marble  roundly  dimpling. 

Far-off  music,  slowl}’’  winged. 

Gently  rising,  gently  sinking. 

“ Pure  as  rain-tear  on  a rose-leaf. 

Cloud  high-born  in  noonday  spotless, 

Sudden  perfect  as  the  dew-bead. 

Gem  of  earth  and  sky  begotten. 

“ The  spirit  in  her  gravely  glowing  face 
With  sweet  community  informs  her  limbs. 

Filling  their  fine  gradation  with  the  breath 
Of  virgin  majesty.”  . . . 

^The  Spanish  Gypsy,  1868,  pp.  41  and  61. 


THE  JEWS  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  IX  ARMENIA 
AND  PERSIA. 

The  Armenian  chronicler,  Moses  of  Khorene, 
gives  incidentally  some  particulars  as  to  the  Jews 
in  Armenia  and  under  the  Persian  and  Parthian 
empires,  which  have  been  but  little  regarded,  and 
are  worthy  of  being  noted. 

The  Jews  or  Hebrews  are  called,  in  Armenian, 
Hreaik.  One  of  the  author’s  first  references  is  in 
vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. ; where,  under  the  reign  of 
Arsaces  the  Great,  King  of  Parthia,  he  states  that 
the  monarch,  to  recompense  after  the  battle  of 
Babylon  the  services  of  a warrior  as  brave  as 
wise,  the  J ew  Shampa  Pakarad,  conferred  on  him 
and  his  family  the  right  of  placing  the  crown  on 
the  Arsacid  kings  of  Armenia.  He  granted  the 
family,  or  race,  the  right  of  calling  itself  Pakra- 
dooni,  and  the  possession  of  a satrapy ; which  was 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  fifth  century,  still 
considerable.  This  Pakarad  was  created  a dig- 
nitary of  the  kingdom,  governor  of  a province, 
and  prince  of  11,000  men.  In  consequence  of  this 
privilege  of  coronation,  Pakarad  had  the  title  of 
Takatir  (Crown-putter-on),  and  privilege  of  wear- 
ing a band  with  three  rows  of  pearls,  with  or  with- 
out jewellery  (p.  7).  According  to  tradition,  Paka- 
rad was  the  descendant  of  a Jewish  captive  sent 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Hrachia  (Fiery  Eyes),  King 
of  Armenia  (i.  28). 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  this  tale  of 
Jewish  descent  was  controverted,  and  that  the 
Pakradooni  were  reputed  to  be  of  pure  Haik  or 
Armenian  descent  (i.  22).  Moses,  however,  stands 
to  it  stoutly  that  Pakarad  was  a Jew,  refused  to 
conform  to  fire-worship  or  idols,  and  was  allowed 
to  preserve  his  own  faith  (ii.  8)  ] and  that  some 
of  his  children  were  martyred  for  refusing  to  con- 
form, but  that  others  consented  to  go  hunting 
and  to  war  on  Saturdays,  and  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren uncircumcised.  It  appears,  too,  they  inter- 
married with  other  princely  families.  This  Moses 
states  on  an  older  authority,  that  of  Mar  Abas 
Cadina  (ii.  9).  The  Pakradooni  also  ate  pork 
and  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  (ii.  14). 

Of  the  race  of  Pakradooni,  Moses  relates  many 
adventures.  Whether  they  were  Jews  or  not, 
though  Moses  and  others  are  circumstantial  on 
this  point,  we  may  deduce  this  fact,  that  to  be 
a Jew  or  of  Jewish  descent  was  not  held  to  be 
dishonourable,  but  so  honourable  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride. 

Moses  (ii.  14)  says  that  Tigranes,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Ptolemais,  took  many  Jewish  prisoners  j 
also  (ii.  19)  that  he  took  prisoners  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  transported  them  to  his  empire. 

A little  further  on  he  reports  an  accusation  against 
Enanus,  chief  of  the  Pakradooni,  of  entering  into 
a conspiracy  with  the  High  Priest  to  restore  his 
family  to  the  Holy  Land  (ii.  24).  In  the  legend 
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of  Edessa,  Tobias,  a J ewisb  prince,  is  said  to  be 
of  the  family  of  the  Pakradooni. 

Ardakhes,  King  of  Armenia,  built  a new  city 
called  Ardakhad,  and  removed  thither  from  the 
city  of  Erwant  the  captive  Jews  who  had  been 
originall;7  settled  at  Armavir  (ii.  49)  after  the 
first  captivity  (ii.  65). 

The  race  of  Amadooni,  according  to  Moses,  was 
of  Jewish  origin,  being  descended  from  a certain 
Manoah  ; whose  son,  of  giant  and  athletic  height, 
was  called  Samson,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  to  give  the  names  of  the  first  Jews  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  them  worthily  represented.”  This 
is  an  intefesting  note,  as  it  shows  how  long  this 
custom  of  giving  imitative  instead  of  special 
names  has  descended  among  the  Jews.  This 
family  had  been  transplanted  into  Armenia  by 
the  first  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  had  gradually 
increased  in  honour  in  the  country  of  the  Arik 
(ii.  57). 

In  the  third  book,  chap,  xxxv.,  is  an  interesting 
passage,  because  it  is  nearer  to  the  times  of  the 
annalist,  and  thereby  throws  a light  on  the  other 
recitals.  He  says  Shabouh,  King  of  Persia,  sent 
an  order  into  Armenia  to  carry  oif  the  Jews  who 
were  faithful  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  Jews  who 
had  been  in  Van  from  the  time  they  were  carried 
off  from  Judea  by  Tigranes,  were  consigned  to 
Asbahan.  There  were  also  carried  into  captivity 
the  Jews  established  by  Tigranes  at  Ardashad  and 
Vagharshabad,  and  who  were  converted  by  St. 
Gregory  and  Dertad  to  Christianity. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Jews  in  Armenia  were 
not,  as  in  other  districts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
regarded  with  contempt,  nor  did  they  consist 
solely  of  mechanics  and  traders.  A Jewish  de- 
scent was  regarded  with  honour.  We  find  colonies 
of  J ews,  as  of  other  nations,  settled  in  the  cities, 
as  Walloons,  French  Huguenots,  and  Palatines 
have  been  among  ourselves.  Some  of  these  Jews 
had  conformed  more  or  less  to  fire-worship,  and 
some  to  Christianity ; for  it  may  be  questioned 
what  kind  of  Christianity  of  heart  was  that  main- 
tained by  churches  composed  solely  of  Jews,  and 
if  we  have  not  some  of  the  incidents  of  Jewish 
history  in  Spain  repeated,  with  Nuevos  Chris- 
tianos. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  Moses  of  Khorene  was 
not  wanting  in  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  as 
they  had  crucified  Christ. 

Goldsmid  having  called  my  attention 
^ ^ Geschichte  des  Israelitischen 

Volkes,  I find  that  laborious  inquirer  has  not 
omitted  this  source  of  information ; and  in  his 
second  volume  refers  to  Moses  of  Kherene,  but 
does  not  go  into  the  subject  at  any  length. 

^ , Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George  s Square,  S.W. 


PASSAGE  IN  ST.  LUKE  : LUKE  XVI.  16-18. 

“ These  verses,”  saj^s  De  Wette,  “ stand  quite  detached, 
and  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  point  out  any 
connexion  has  proved  a failure.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  true,  and  they  make  our 
Lord  begin  his  parable  in  a rambling  inconclusive 
way,  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  manner. 
There  must  therefore  be  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  or  of  the  transcriber,  and  I think  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  latter. 

In  my  Shakespeare  Expositor  I have  shown  that 
transpositions  frequently  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  author  having  made  an  addition 
in  the  margin,  or  a copyist  having  added  in  the 
margin  something  that  he  had  omitted,  which  had 
been  afterwards  taken  into  the  text  in  the  wrong 
place.  These  were  the  only  cases  I had  need  to 
notice  there,  as  they  applied  to  printed  books; 
but  there  was  a third  case — that  of  taking  mar- 
ginal notes  into  the  text — which  could  only  take 
place  when  books  were  in  manuscript.  Of  this 
we  have  many  instances  in  the  Bible,  the  Classics, 
and  the  works  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  wanting  in  all 
the  best  MSS.  and  the  works  of  the  more  eminent 
Fathers,  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that  it  was 
the  pious  reflection  of  some  devout  Christian, 
written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy,  and  afterwards 
taken  into  the  text  by  some  transcriber. 

So  also  I think  it  must  have  been  with  these 
verses.  They  are  all,  it  may  be  seen,  taken  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  were  probably 
written  in  the  margin  from  memor}’’  as  illustrative 
of  the  concluding  verses  of  the  parable,  and  being 
written  lengthways  and  not  across,  they  may 
have  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  parable, 
and  so  when  the  transcriber  was  taking  them  into 
the  text  in  the  usual  manner,  he  did  it  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  thus  gave  them  their  present  posi- 
tion. Had  he  taken  them  in  at  the  end,  though 
they  would  still  have  been  embarrassing,  they 
would  have  been  far  less  so  than  they  are  in  their 
present  place.  In  fine,  the  natural  and  easy 
manner  in  which  the  15th  and  19th  verses  unite 
when  they  are  removed,  seems  almost  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  mode  of  emendation.  It 
is  curious  enough  that  practice  on  Shakespeare 
should  have  led,  as  it  has  done,  to  the  removal  of 
a difficulty  of  some  magnitude  in  Scripture  ; and 
is  it  not  amazing  that  so  simple  a correction 
should  have  escaped  the  acumen  of,  we  may  say, 
a host  of  critics  ? Thos.  Keightley. 


Book  Insceiptioks. — 

(1.)  “ John  Deere  his  booke  Amen 

and  soe  god  save  our  noble  king 
y®  rose  is  red  y®  grass  is  green 
and  so  god  bless  our  gratious  queen 
little  is  y®  robbin  and  less  is  y®  wren 
bad  is  my  writing  and  worse  is  my  pen.” 
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(2.)  “ Whose  Booke  is  this  if  you  will  know- 
in  letters  I will  plainly  show 
ye  first  an  I in  all  mens  sight 
ye  second  D a word  of  might 
Joyn  you  these  letters  conningly 
and  you  shall  finde  his  name  thereby 
and  if  vou  chance  his  name  to  misse 
looke  down  below  and  there  it  is. 

John  Deere  1671.” 

W.  C.  B. 

Opopah^ax.— Some  years  since  this  odd-looking 
word  was  posted  with  an  air  of  mystery  all  over 
London.  In  process  of  time  this  turned  out  to  be 
a puff  of  a new  perfume;  hut,  singularly  enough 
opopanax  is  described  in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  as  a fetid  Mexican  gum.”  J.  L.  0. 

Levelling  up.” — This  phrase  is  not  of  mo- 
dern invention.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  to  Boswell 
in  1763  about  Mrs.  Macaulay,  says : Sir,  your 
levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves, 
but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves.” 

C.  J.  Kobinson. 

Cromlechs.  — If  no  one  has  ventured  to  sug- 
gest an  eastward  track  for  the  builders  of  the 
cromlechs,  cairns,  &c.  scattered  along  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  (see  Saturday  Review,  June  13), 
allow  me  to  start  it  simply  as  an  hypothesis.  Might 
not  the  race  that  raised  these  and  kindred  struc- 
tures in  Brittany  and  Biscay,  as  well  as  in  the 
west  and  south-west  of  England,  be  persons  of 
some  original  race  (Tartar  or  other)  that  had 
drifted  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  esta- 
blished an  emigration,  from  America  to  Europe? 
Intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  did  not 
begin  with  Columbus.  0.  T.  Dobbin. 

Once. — Congreve’s  comedy  of  the  Old  Rachelor 
(Act  I.  Sc,  3)  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  place  of  when  once  : — 

“ I am  sorrv  to  see  this,  Ned;  once  a man  comes  to  his 
soliloquies  I give  him  up  for  gone.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Erench-English.  — In  the  first  series  of 
‘‘N.  & Q.”  (vols.  vii.  viii.  and  x.)  will  be  found 
several  amusing  specimens  of  Italian-English. 
The  following,  recorded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shep- 
herd, as  an  attempt  at  an  English  advertisement, 
affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais,  seems  worthy  a place  in  the  collection  of 

these  curiosities : — r 

“ Hardy  Cook,  living  to  the  Louvre  on  the  West  Gate 
under  the  vestibule,  old  emplacement  of  late  M.  Kolliker. 
He  will  serve  you  with  list,  and  he  has  parlours  and 
privates  rooms,  receives  Society,  and  has  always  some 
Shoueroute  and  Disters  of  Caucale.  Nota  he  as  wines  of 
Bordeaux  fins  qualit}’.” — Paris  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Two  and  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fourteen^  8vo,  London, 
1814,  p.  248. 

William  Bates. 

Selben  : SwiET. — Mr.  Arber’s  “ English  re- 
rints” — especial  handy-books  are  they  for  back- 


readers — have  supplied  to  me  an  additional  instance 
of  the  Dean’s  (casual?  or  prepense?)  borrowings. 
As  the  Stagyrite  had  forestalled  his  reverence’s 
mensuration  of  pigmies  and  of  giants,  so  did  the 
Table  - talker— -E.  P.  Religion,  iii.  p.  102— antici- 
pate his  testamentary  coats  of  the  three  brothers : 
an  allegory  little  to  the  liking  of  Petrines  or_  of 
Jackites,  and  all  the  less  for  its  uncompromising 
directness. 

To  Mr.  Arber  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  Macte!  Among  his— many,  I hope — re- 
trievals from  dusty  shelves,  perhaps  he  will  not 
forget  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury.  E.  L.  S. 

Corrupt  English.  — It  is  a pity  that  writers 
are  so  often  to  be  met  with  who  use  the  follow- 
ing awkward  phrase,  or  something  analogous  to 
it : It  cannot  be  doubted  hut  that  he  is  sincere.” 
Besides  being  inelegant,  it  is  positively  incorrect ; 
for,  literally  taken,  it  means  the  reverse  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  expressed.  The  word  hut  entirely 
alters  the  sense,  and  should  be  omitted.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  the  phrase  originated. 
It  has  been  adopted  without  reflection,  even  by  the 
best  of  writers.  The  sooner  it  is  exploded — for  the 
sake  of  pure  English — the  better.  M.  A.  B. 


Ball  : Rectors  oe  Whippingham,  Isle  oe 
Wight.  — Apropos  of  the  notice  in  “N.  & Q.” 
about  the  Mayos,  Vicars  of  Avebury,  can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  whether  there  is  not  a similar 
instance  of  “ long  family  connection  with  a living” 
in  that  ot  the  Balls,  who  were,  I hear,  connected 
as  rectors  with  Wliippingham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  a period  of  nearly  two  centuries  ? 

Ludovic  Houston. 

The  Duke’s  Vault  (or  Vaunt)  Oak  in 
Savernake  Forest. — Can  any  one  communicate 
the  legend  respecting  this  oak.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Savernake  Forest,  and  though  much 
decayed,  is  still  a very  giant  among  oaks.  During 
a recent  visit  to  the  forest  I heard  from  several 
persons  that  a curious  story  attaches  to  the  oak 
in  question,  but  I have  been  unable  to  gather  the 
particulars.  Locally  it  bears  the  names  of  the 
Duke’s  Vault,  or  Vaunt.  C.  R.  W. 

Bath. 


Dante’s  ‘^Ineerno.” — I have  been  informed 
that  a very  good  translation  of  Dante’s  Inferno 
has  been  recently  printed  by  a Mr.  David  John- 
stone, at  one  time  an  M.D.  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  publisher.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  direct  me  where  I can  pur- 
chase a copy  ? 

T?  *\^rTT  TJT>  A TT  A IVT  TT  A T.nn'NT'Fi'R.. 


Bath. 
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Ten  English  Pkisoners  released  by  Buona- 
parte,— In  the  last  volume  (xxiii.  p.  4)  of  the 
Correspondance  de  Napoleon  /,  puhliee  par  ordre  de 
V Ernpereur  Napoleon  III,  I hnd  the  following 
despatch  from  Napoleon  to  General  Clarke  Due 
de  Feltre,  then  Minister  at  War  at  Paris,  dated 
Saint  Cloud,  Nov.  12,  1811 : — 

“ Lors  de  mon  passage  k Givet,  un  detachement  de  pri- 
sonniers  anglais  a travaille  a retablir  un  pent  volant. 
Parmi  ceux-la  j’ai  remarque  le  zele  et  I’activite  de  huit  ou 
dix  de  ceux  specialenient,  qui  se  sont  jetes  dans  un  bate- 
let  pour  aider  a la  manoeuvre  du  pont.  Donnez  ordre 
que  I’etat  des  dix  hommes  qui  se  sont  le  plus  distingues 
daus  cette  circonstance  soit  dresse ; que  les  hommes 
soient  habilles  a neuf,  et  qu’on  remette  a chacun  cinq 
Napoleons  avec  un  ordre  de  route  pour  Morlaix,  oil  ils 
seront  reunis  au  Transport  Office,  en  faisant  connaitre  la 
raison  de  leur  delivrance.  Vous  en  instruirez  le  mini- 
stbre  de  la  marine,  que  cette  correspondance  regarde.  II 
est  necessaire  qu’il  n’y  ait  pas  d’injustice,  et  que  les 
hommes  qui  se  sont  le  mieux  comportes  soient  choisis  de 
preference.  II  y a la  un  ministre  anglais  qui  s’est  pre- 
sente pour  me  demander  la  permission  d’aller  passer  trois 
mois  en  Angleterre  ; accordez-la  lui.  11  pourrait  etre 
charge  de  la  conduite  des  autres.  Enfin  je  vous  envoie 
une  petition  qui  m’a  ete  remise  dans  la  meme  circonstance 
par  une  Anglaise ; faites-moi  un  rapport  sur  ce  qu’elle 
demande.” 

Is  there  any  contemporary  English  record  of 
this  circumstance,  or  is  it  known  who  were  the 
^‘ministre  anglais”  and  the  ten  fortunate  pri- 
soners committed  to  his  care  ? T.  E. 

Godfrey  Families. — Wanted  to  know  what 
became  of  the  descendants  of  Richard  Godfrey, 
of  Old  Romney,  who  died  1641.  His  sons  Robert, 
Richard,  and  John  are  accounted  for ; but  Wil- 
liam and  two  others  (names  unknown)  it  is  de- 
sirable to  gain  particulars  of.  Also  who  was 
Edward  Godfrey  of  Risby,  Suffolk,  who  died 
1727,  aet.  seventy-four  ,*  and  Edward  Godfrey  of 
St.  James’s,  who  died  1764.  The  parentage  of 
these  or  any  other  descendants  of  Godfrey  of  Lon- 
don will  much  oblige  H.  A.  Bainbridge. 

21,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

Grimm. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
any  English  translation  exists  of  Grimm’s  work  on 
The  Origin  of  Language  {Ueher  den  Ur  sprung  der 
Sprache)  ? 1 have  a translation  in  French,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1859,  but  I am  told  that  no 
English  edition  is  to  be  found  at  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Prince  Etienne  de  Crouy. 

Pall  Mall. 

Heraldic  Query. — What  is  the  English  of  the 
following  description  of  a French  coat  of  arms: 
^‘De  gueules  a la  main  au  naturel  gonfalonnee 
d’hermine,  a Tepee  d’argent  en  pal.”  What  is 
I also  the  English  of  a coat  of  arms  en  ahime  or 
seme,  with  another  coat  of  arms.  Does  any  dic- 
tionary of  French  and  English  heraldic  terms 
exist  ? H.  VAN  Laun. 

Cheltenham. 


The  Holy  Court.” — In  a work  styled  — 

“The  Holy  Court,  fourth  tome,  The  Command  of 
Reason  over  the  Passions,  written  in  French  by  F.  N. 
Caussin,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Translated  into 
English  bj’’  S^  T.  H.  (Thomas  Hawkins)  Permissu  Supe- 
riorum,  M.DC.xxxviii.,” 
are  the  following  sentences : — 

“ But  it  is  a great  error  to  thinke  to  make  a religious 
man  by  holding  a poignard  to  his  throte,  and  by  taking 
hay  re  from  his  head  when  the  consent  of  his  heart  cannot 
be  had.” — Page  290. 

“ Necessitj’-  makes  a Monke,  where  piety  could  neuer 
make  a Christian.” — Page  325. 

I made  a note  of  the  above  several  years  since, 
and  should  now  like  to  know  whether  The  Holy 
Court  is  the  earliest  work  in  which  they  are 
found.  J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

Genuine  Irish  Baronetage. — Would  H.  W., 
who  writes  on  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Palmer  {ante,  p.  47),  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
what  is  the  name  of  the  ^‘genuine  Irish  baronet- 
age ” to  which  he  alludes,  as  I thought  Sir  B. 
Burke  alone  gave  the  lineage  of  the  baronets  ? 

C.  S.  K. 

Jersey  Families. — Have  some  volumes  on  the 
families  of  Jersey  been  published  by  Mr.  Bertrand 
Payne  ? I have  been  informed  that  this  is  the 
case,  but  can  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum.  F.  E. 

Leugan. — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  how 
the  practice  may  have  arisen  of  dipping  certain 
round  crystals  called  leugan  in  water,  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  in  cattle  ? The  superstition  was,  I sup- 
pose, confined  to  Scotland.  This  is  one  of  those 
curious  rites  of  which  the  probable  origin  has  not 
been  discussed.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Linen  Pattern  Panels.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  oblige  the  Architectural  Publication  So- 
ciety by  citing  any  dated  examples  of  this  curious 
design  ? The  general  impression  is,  that  it  is  of 
Flemish  origin;  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen 
being  at  its  height  in  the  low  countries  before  it 
was  so  in  England.  A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Mary  Beatrice,  Queen  of  James  II. — Pere 
Gaillard,  the  French  Jesuit  and  celebrated  preacher, 
wrote  for  publication  a life  of  Mary  Beatrice  ; but 
her  son,  the  First  Pretender,  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  published  for  political  reasons.  The  book 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dicconson  of  Wrightington, 
her  treasurer,  who  himself  had  a duplicate  copy 
of  it.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  say  where 
either  of  these  is  to  be  found  P There  is  a letter 
from  Mr.  Dicconson  saying  it  would  be  well  to  de- 
posit them  in  a place  of  safety,  but  he  does  not 
designate  such  place.  They  are  not  amongst  the 
Stuart  papers  at  Windsor  Castle.  A.  E.  L. 
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Kobekt  Morets. — Where  can  I find  any  parti- 
culars of  Robert  Morris,  a barrister,  secretary  to 
the  Bill  of  Bights  Society,  who  was  the  subject 
of  some  comments  by  Chief  Justice  Acton  on  the 
trial  of  Almon  for  publishing  Junius*  Letter  to  the 
King,  and  who  thereupon  addressed  a very  strong 
letter  to  the  chief  justice  ? Qtjejenieisttjs. 

The  Parable  of  the  Lilt.  — Who  painted 
this  picture  ? When  was'it  painted  ? (La  Jeune.) 
German  lithographic  copies  of  it  are  extensively 
sold  at  present  in  this  country.  John  Weight. 

Castle  Street,  Carlisle. 

A Parody. — Where  is  a parody  upon  Moore’s 
song  of  The  Legacy”  to  be  found  ? A lawyer’s 
wig  is  substituted  for  a heart.  Two  of  the  lines 
are  — 

“ Bid  them  not  -waste  one  stick  of  pomatum, 

Nor  buy  any  oil  decayed  hairs  to  mend.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Phrase. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following- 

passage  ? — 

“ V consonne  et  sejour.” 

C*®  X.  de  Maistre,  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre, 

ch.  xxxiib 

G.  A.  SCHRHMPP. 

Whitby. 

Who  WAS  Saint  Herefrid  .? — I find  the  fol- 
lowing in  a list  of  church  goods  compiled  in  1486  r 
“j  come  of  Ivery  that  -was  saynt  herefridis.” 

No  such  person  occurs  in  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  nor  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  Chronology 
of  History.  Potthast’s  Bibliotheca  Eistorica  Medii 
^vi  mentions  an  anonymous  Vita  b.  Herefridi 
Episcopi  Autissiodorensis,”  but  I cannot  think 
this  is  the  person  intended.  Hereferth,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Banes 
at  Charmouth  in  833  or  the  following  year.  (Ang. 
Sa.v.  Chron.  sub  a^ino;  Godwin,  Cat.  of  Bishops, 
1601,  p.  162.)  Was  he,  in  consequence  of  having 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  considered  as  a 
martyr  ? K.  P.  D.  E. 

St.  Nicolas  Agon. — This  church  was  destroyed 
the  great  fire  of  London,  I should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  who 
would  tell  me  if  copies  of  the  monuments  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  fire  are  still  extant, 
and  where.  Some  early  ones  are  given  by  Stow, 
but  I have  searched  several  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum  for  those  of  later  date,  without  success. 

George  W.  Marshall. 

Sea  Water.  — Sailors  are  instructed,  when 
obliged  to  take  to  the  boats  after  the  foundering 
of  a ship,  not  to  drink  sea  water,  but  to  immerse 
their  bodies  in  the  sea,  when  the  skin  will  absorb 
the  water,  leaving  the  salt  of  the  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 


That  being  so,  how  can  it  be  said  that  sea 
bathing  is  better  than  fresh  river- water  bathing  ? 

I should  be  glad  of  the  rationale  of  this,  which 
no  doubt  the  eminent  medical  men  and  patholo- 
gists on  your  staff  will  be  able  to  give. 

Rationalist. 


Origin  of  Envelopes. — I beg  to  ask  a place 
in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  for  the  following,  now  that  we  have 
one  house  alone  making  many  millions  monthly. 

W.  Willey. 

Birmingham. 

“ THE  INVENTOR  OF  ENVELOPES. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Stationer. 

“ Sir, — Now  that  envelopes  are  made  by  the  million 
and  for  the  million,  it  maj'  be  as  well  to  trace  out  and 
identify  the  originator  and  inventor  of  them.  This  I be- 
lieve I can  do,  and  therefore  present  the  following  facts 
to  the  consideration  of  your  readers.  About  forty  years 
ago,  there  lived  at  Brighton  a bookseller  and  stationer  of 
the  name  of  S K.  Brewer,  and  he  used  to  place  in  his 
shop-window  piles  of  paper,  beginning  at  the  largest  up 
to  the  then  smallest  size,  16mo  ; but  to  finish  off  the  pile 
he  cut  cards  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  a point.  LadieS 
used  to  go  in  and  ask  for  that  ‘ dear  little  paper,’  which  iji* 
duced  him  to  cut  paper  in  small  sizes.  Then  came  the 
difficulty  of  the  place  for  address  ; and  the  result  was  he 
invented  the  envelope,  and  had  metal  plates  made  for 
cutting  them  to  shape  and  sizes.  This  pleased  the 
ladies,  and  orders  came  to  him  for  the  little  paper  and 
envelopes  from  all  parts.  This  at  length  became  such  a 
demand  upon  his  time,  that  he  got  Dobbs  & Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, to  make  them  for  him.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  envelope  trade.  When  a child  I have  just  a remem- 
brance of  playing  with  the  cutting  plates,  and  the  above 
account  I have  had  from  my  mother,  who  is  now  alive 
and  well  up  in  years. 

“ I am  yours,  &c. 

“ “ Charles  Brewer. 

“ 73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool, 

“May  30,  1868.” 

[It  cannot  strictly  be  said  that  Mr.  S.  K.  Brewer  of 
Brighton,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  the  inventor  of  en- 
velopes. The  late  Mr.  Clarence  Hopper  found  one  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  similar  to  our  modern  envelopes  at- 
tached to  a letter  dated  May  16,  1696,  addressed  by  Sir 
James  Ogilvie  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Trumbull,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  practice  of  using  covers  in  epistolary 
correspondence  most  probably  originated  with  the  French, 
In  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage  (liv.  iv.  chap,  v.),  where  he 
speaks  of  Aurora  de  Gusman,  he  says  she  took  two 
billets,  “les  cachet  a tons  deux,  y mit  une  enveloppe  et  me 
donnant  le  paquet,”  &c.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Foss,  has  in  his  possession  a letter  of  the  great 
Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  an  English  gene- 
ral in  his  service,  dated  July  28,  1766,  at  Potsdam,  and 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  just  like  those  now  in  use,  except 
that  it  opens  on  the  side  like  the  deeds  used  b}'-  lawyers. 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  39,  fob  27  (Brit.  Mus.)  is  also  an 
envelope  made  precisely  like  those  nov/  in  use,  with  an 
ornamented  border.  It  enclosed  a letter  dated  1760,  from 
Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  Duchesse  d’Aiguillon. 
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That  envelopes  of  some  shape  were  in  use  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  is  evident  from  the  fourth  stanza 
of  Dean  Swift’s  Advice  to  Grub  Street  Yerse  Writers^ 
1726  ; — 

“ Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write. 

No  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  delight.” 

Again,  Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Bernard  Barton  on 
March  20, 1826,  says  : “ When  1 write  to  a great  man  at 
the  court  end,  he  opens  with  surprise  upon  a naked  note, 
such  as  Whitechapel  people  interchange,  with  no  sweet 
degi'ees  of  envelope.  I never  enclosed  one  bit  of  paper  in 
another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it.  Once  only  I 
sealed  with  borrowed  wax,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a wonder- 
ing, signed  with  the  imperial  quartered  arms  of  England, 
which  my  friend  Field  bears  in  compliment  to  his  descent, 
in  the  female  line,  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have 
set  his  antiquarian  curiosity  upon  watering.” 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  penny  postage 
S3*stem  on  Jan.  10,  1840,  it  was  customary  to  charge 
double  postage  on  paper  enclosed  in  another  paper.  The 
use  of  envelopes  did  not  become  general  until  May  6, 
1840,  when  stamped  and  adhesive  envelopes  were  intro- 
duced. Hill  and  De  la  Rue’s  ingenious  machine  for  fold- 
ing envelopes  was  patented  March  17,  1845.] 

The  People  called  Quaeeks.  — I have  a 
curious,  and  I believe  rare,  pamphlet  with  the 
long  title  of  — 

“ A Declaration  of  the  present  Sutferings  of  above 
140  Persons  of  the  People  of  God  {who  are  now  in  Prison) 
called  Quakers,  with  a briefe  accompt  of  above  1900 
more ; being  but  a part  of  many  more  that  have  suffered 
within  these  six  years  last  past,  whose  names  and  par- 
ticular sufferings  are  not  here  set  down.  Together  with 
the  number  of  21  Persons  who  were  imprisoned  and  per- 
secuted until  Death.  All  which  was  delivered  to  Tho. 
Bampfield,  then  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  second  month,  1659.  London : Printed  for 
Tho.  Simmons,  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  near  Aldersgate, 
1659.”  4to. 

Two  of  the  pieces  are  signed  E.  B.,”  pp.  34- 
40.  Is  anything  known  of  the  author  ? Query, 
Was  he  Edward  Burrough  ? Cpl. 

[This  work  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  noticed 
in  Joseph  Smith’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Friends^ 
Books,  1867,  ii.  653.  “E.  B.”  is  certainl}^  Edward  Bur- 
rough.  The  editor’s  name  is  unknown.] 

BiBLIOGPvAPHICAL. — 

1.  “ The  Gate  of  Languages  unlocked  : or,  A Seed-Plot 
of  all  Arts  and  Tongues;  containing  a ready  way  to  learn 
the  Latin  and  English  Tongue.  Formerlj^  translated  by 
Tho.  Horn;  afterwards  much  corrected  and  amended  by 
Job.  Robotham;  now  carefully’  reviewed  b}^  W.  D.,  to 
which  is  premised  a Portal.  As  also,  there  is  now  newly 
added,  the  Foundation  to  the  Janua,  containing  all  or  the 
chief  Primitives  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  drawn  into  Sen- 
tences, in  an  Alphabetical  order,  by  G.  P.  London: 
Printed  bv'’  E.  Cotes  for  the  Companj^  of  Stationers, 
1664.”  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  title,  in  Latin,  shows  it  to 


be  a version  of  the  Janua  Linguarum  of  J.  A. 
Coinenius.  It  does  not  appear  in  Lowndes. 

2.  Who  was  the  author,  and  what  is  the  title, 
of  certain  epistles  — 

“ De  Russorum  Religione,  Ritibus  Nuptiarum,  Fune- 
rum,  Victu,  Vestitu,  et  aliis  Moribus,”  and  “ De  Religione 
et  Sacrificiis  veterum  Borussorum,” — 

printed  in  1582  ? W.  C.  B. 

[The  latter  work  is  entitled : “ De  Russorum  Moscovi- 
tarum  et  Tartarorum  Religione,  Sacrificiis,  Nuptiarum, 
Funerum  Ritu.  E diversis  Scriptoribus,  Quorum  Nomina 
versa  pagina  indicat.  His  in  fine  quaedam  sunt  adjecta, 
de  Livonia  pacisque  conditionibus,  et  pace  confecta  hoc 
anno  inter  Serenissimum  Regem  Poloniae  et  Magnum 
Ducem  Muscovise.  Nunc  primura  in  lucem  edita,  cum 
indice  copiosissimo.  Spiras,  libera  civitate  Yeterum  Ne- 
raetum,  excudebat  Barnardus  D’Albinus,  anno  1582.” 
The  editor  is  Joannes  Lasitzki,  or  Lasicki.] 

Quotations  wanted.  — I have  been  asked  in 
what  plays  of  Shakespeare  the  following  lines  are 
to  be  found?  ” and  as  I have  not  myself  the 
slightest  recollection  of  them,  I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  inform  me : — 

“ Honest  water  is  too  weak  to  be  a sinner,  it  never  left 
man  in  the  mire.” 

[ Timon  of  Atheiis,  Act  I.  Sc.  2.] 

“ Here’s  a pot  of  good  double  beer ; neighbours, 
drink.” 

\_King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.,  Act  II.  Sc.  3.] 

I also  wish  to  know  where  this  line  is  to  be 
found  ? — 

“ They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 
[Milton,  Sonnets,  son.  xix.] 

E.  H.  K. 

Ivory,  the  Mathematician. — Where  can  I 
find  the  best  account  of  this  scientific  writer,  and 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  investigations  ? 

J.  M. 

[James  Ivory,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, died  at  Hampstead  on  Sept.  21, 1842,  aged  seventy- 
seven.  There  is  an  excellent  memoir  of  him,  derived 
from  the  last  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Rojml  Society,  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
MaV,  1843,  p.  537.] 

Leggings.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  when  this  word  came  into  use  ? It 
does  not  occur  in  the  second  edition  of  Todd’s 
Johnson  (1827).  I may  add  that  the  above-men- 
tioned authority  states  that  gaiters,  which  is  sy- 
nonymous with  leggings,  is  quite  a modern  term. 

E.  Gledstanes  Waugh. 

Flutton  Hall,  York. 

[This  word  was  in  vogue  in  1817,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
speaks  of  “strong  clouted  shoes  studded  with  hobnails, 
and  gamaches,  or  legghis,  made  of  thick  black  cloth, 
completing  his  equipment.”  {Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  14.) 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  word  is  also  used 
by  Southe3^] 
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ROMAN  INSCRIPTION  AT  CANNES. 

(4th  I 269,  420.) 

On  page  269  Me.  Tite  gives  tlie  following 
copy  of  a Latin  inscription  that  he  noticed  at 
Cannes  in  France  : — 

“ VENVSI^ 

ANTHIMIL 
LAE  . 

C . VENVSIVS 

ANDRON  . SEX 
VIR  . AVG  . CORP  . 

FILIAL 

DVLCISSIMAE.” 

and  asks,  “ Where  shall  I find  the  best  and 
fullest  account  of  the  Sexviri  or  Seviri  Augus- 
talesf” 

On  page  420,  M.  de  Cotjecel  discusses  the  sub- 
ject in  a communication  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  & Q.,”  and  in, a courteous  and  interesting 
letter  reprinted  from  the  Revue  de  Cannes.  His 
expansion  and  translation  are  * : — 

“ Diis  Manibus.  Venusise  Aiithimillae,  Caius  Venusius 
Andronicus,  sex  virorum  Augustalium  corporis,  filice 
dulcissimae  : ” i.  e.  “ Aux  dieux  manes.  A Venusia  An- 
thimilla,  sa  fille  cherie,  Caius  Venusius  Andronicus,  du 
corps  des  sevirs  augustales'^ 

In  reply  to  Me.  Lite’s  query,  he  subjoins  an 
extract  from  — 

“ Musee  de  Sculpture  ancienne  et  moderne  (Musee  du 
Louvre)  du  comte  de  Clarac,  Paris,  1841.” 

As  M.  DE  Coeecel’s  and  Me.  Lite’s  copies  of 
the  inscription  almost  exactly  agree,  I may,  I 
think,  assume  that  we  have  got  the  correct  text 
of  the  epitaph ; except,  indeed,  as  to  the  position 
of  the  points,  which  I venture  to  assert  are  not  at 
the  foot  but  opposite  the  middle  of  the  letters 
preceding  them,  e.  gr.  Avo  . coep  • not  Avo.  coep. 
M.  DE  Couecel’s  expansion  is  not  correct.  For 
^‘sex  virorum  Augustalium  corporis,”  we  should 
read  sexvir  {sevir)  Augustalis  corporatus.”  See 
Orelli’s  No.  3929,  and  Henzen’s  Nos.  6111,  7102, 
7103.  Nor  am  I satisfied  with  the  name  Andro- 
nicus.  I prefer  Andron,  and  regard  this  example 
as  confirming  the  reading  Androni  in  Mommsen’s 
Inscrip.  Regni  Neapol.^  N.  2923.  Lhe  information 
given  in  the  extract,  although  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  is  neither  full  nor  satisfactory 
when  regarded  with  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  And  the  statement 
in  the  note  — 

“ Les  Viri  Augustales  n’ont  pas  etc  institues  par  Auguste, 
mais  par  Tibbre  et  Livie  en  I’lionneur  d’Auguste  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  54,  Hisi.  ii.  95  ; Suet.  Claud.  6.)  ” — 

is  erroneous.  Lhe  Augustales,  of  whom  C.  Ve- 
nusius Andron”  was  one,  were  instituted  by 
Augustus.  Lhe  Lares  were  the  objects  of  their 

* In  M.  DE  Courcel’s  copy,  the  letters  “d.m.”  with 
which  Latin  epitaphs  usually  begin,  are  given ; Mr. 
Lite  has  inadvertently  omitted  them. 


worship.  Lhe  Augustales,  instituted  by  Liberius 
and  Livia,  and  mentioned  by  Lacitus  and  Sue- 
tonius as  cited,  worshipped  the  deified  Augustus, 
and  are  known  as  Sodales  Augustales.  Similarly 
we  have  Flaviales,  Trqjanales,  Iladrianales,  &c., 
for  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
apotheosis. 

In  M.  DE  Coeecel’s  communication  in  English, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.,”  there  is  a 
sentence  which  I cannot  understand.  Lhe  words 
are : — 

“ Had  I within  my  reach  the  Inscriptions  of  Orelli  or 
Gruter,  I would  have  copied  out  the  one  concerning 
Letitia,  which  seems  to  contain  the  fullest,  if  not  the  only 
account,  of  the  Severi  [Seviri]  Augustales.” 

Who,  or  what,  is  the  Letitia  mentioned  here  ? 
I must  confess  total  ignorance  on  the  point.  Can 
it  be  that  the  reference  is  to  the  will  found  at 
Petelia,  or  Petilia,  which  is  given  by  Orelli, 
n.  3678;  and  Gruter,  ccxv.  17 ; Fabretti,  p.  401; 
and  Spangenberg,  p.  64,  as  noticed  by  him  ? 

Are  the  words,  “ the  one  concerning,”  a mis- 
translation of  ^^celle  de”?  and  is  Letitia  a typo- 
graphical mistake  for  Petilia  f Lhis  is  the  only 
interpretation  of  the  sentence  that  I can  suggest. 
It  seems  to  be  justified  by  Clarac’s  words  : 

“ par  celle  de  Petilia  (Orelli,  3678)  qui  contient  uii 
long  testament  en  faveur  du  Corpus  Augustalium  et  ou 
il  n’est  question  que  de  ces  sevirs,  sans  qu’on  y trouve 
cependant  rien  de  precis  sur  les  fcnctions  de  cette  cor- 
poration.” 

Full  information  on  Augustales  and  Seviri  Au- 
gustales may  be  found  in  Egger’s  Examen 
critique  des  historiens  anciens  de  la  vie  et  du  regne 
d’Auguste,”  Append,  ii.  Paris,  1844 ; also  in  his 

Appendice,  Nouvelles  observat.  sur  les  Augus- 
tales ” {Revue  Archeologique,  iii.  1846) ; Zumpt’s 
Conimentatio  epigrapJiica  de  Augustalihus  et  Seviris 
Augustalibus,  Berlin,  1846;  and  in  Marquardt’s 
and  Henzen’s  dissertations  in  Zeitschrift  fur  al- 
tertli.  Wissensch.,  1847, 1848.  Numerous  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  them  may  be  seen  in  Gruter’s 
and  Muratori’s  collections;  and  both  Orelli  and 
Henzen  have  given  excellent  selections.  Lhere 
is  no  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
English,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  It  is  briefly  treated 
by  Hr.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  p.  117;  Well- 
beloved,  Ehuracum,  p,  103 ; and  Horsley,  Britan- 
nia Romana,  p.  310.  By  the  two  latter  it  is 
incidentally  noticed  in  their  comments  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  York,  in  which  the  office  of 
sevir  is  mentioned.  Lhis  is,  I think,  the  only 
example  in  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  in 
which  this  office  is  named.  Nor  is  there  any 
example  in  them  of  an  Augustalis.'^  I shall 

* The  term  often  occurs,  but  in  a different  sens6,  in 
expansions  of  some  of  those  inscriptions  by  Horsley,  Dr. 
Bruce,  and  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  They  take  leg.  aug.  as 
abbreviated  forms  of  Legatus  Augustalis,  but  Legatus 
Augusti  should  have  been  adopted  by  them.  Similarly 
LEG.  AVGG.  stand  for  Legatus  Augustorum, 
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merely  add,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Tite’s  remark 
that  no  Roman  inscription  in  that  part  of  France 
(Cannes)  was  more  touching”  than  that  to 
Venusia  Anthimilla,  that  he  will  find  in  the  Sepul- 
cralia  of  any  good  collection  of  Latin  inscriptions 
many  similar  examples  of  tender  afiection  simply 
expressed.  J.  M‘C. 

Toronto. 


HOGAKTH. 

(4‘h  S.  i.  245.) 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent’s  query,  whe- 
ther Hogarth  ever  executed  replicas  of  any  of  his 
works,”  I should  say  he  certainly  did.  Of  the 
painting  of  the  famous  Lord  Lovat  which  is  en- 
graved in  Hogarth’s  works,  your  correspondent 
has  seen  a small  cabinet  full-length  represented 
in  the  usual  attitude  of  counting  the  clans.  In  this 
portrait  he  is  wearing  red — I should  suppose  silk — 
stockings.  In  Hone’s  Table-Book^  p.  119,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  original  picture  of  Lord  Lovat 
by  Hogarth,  lately  discovered,  from  which  the 
etching  was  taken : — 

“ To  the  present  time  none  of  Hogarth’s  biographers 
appear  to  have  been  aAvare  of  the  ‘ local  habitation  ’ of  the 
original  painting  from  which  the  artist  published  his 
etching,  the  popularity  of  which,  at  the  period  to  Avhich 
it  alludes,  was  so  great  that  a printseller  offered  for  it  its 
Aveight  in  gold  : that  offer  the  artist  rejected,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  received  from  its  sale,  for  many  Aveeks,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  each  day.  The  impressions 
could  not  be  taken  off  so  fast  as  they  were  Avanted,  though 
the  rolling-press  was  at  Avork  all  night  by  the  week  toge- 
ther. Hogarth  said  himself  that  Lord  Lovat’s  portrait 
was  taken  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  St.  Alban’s,  in  atti- 
tude relating  on  his  fingers  the  numbers  of  the  clans  — 

‘ Such  a general  had  so  many  men,’  &c. 

Samuel  Ireland,  in  his  graphic  Illustrations  of  Hogarth 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  states  that  Hogarth  was  invited  to  St. 
Alban’s  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  introduced  to 
LoA^at,  who  was  then  resting  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  on 
his  way  to  London  from  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Webster,  a 
physician  residing  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  Avell  knoAvn  to 
Boswell,  Johnson,  and  other  eminent  literary  characters 
of  that  period.  The  short  staj’-  of  Lovat  at  St.  Alban’s 
alloAved  the  artist  but  scanty  opportunity  of  providing  the 
materials  for  a complete  picture ; hence  some  carpenter 
was  employed  on  the  instant  to  glue  together  some  deal 
board,  and  plane  doAvn  one  side,  Avhich  is  evident  from 
the  back  being  in  the  usual  rough  state  in  which  the 
plank  leaAms  the  saw-pit.  The  painting,  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  priming-ground,  bears  evident  proof  of  the 
haste  with  which  the  portrait  Avas  accomplished.  It  is 
observable  the  button-holes  of  the  coat,  &c.,  are  reversed 
in  the  artist’s  etching,  and  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture are  satirical  heraldic  insignia.  The  ‘ satirical  heraldic 
insignia  ’ mentioned  in  the  aboA^e  description,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  present  engraving,  do  not  appear  in  Ho- 
garth’s Ayell-known  Avhole-length  etching  of  Lord  Lovat. 
The  picture  is  a half-length  ; it  Avas  found  in  the  house 
of  a poor  person  at  Verulam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Alban’s,  Avhere  Hogarth  painted  it  eightv  A^ears  ago  [this 
Avas  written  in  1827],  and  it  is  a singulaV  fact,  that  till  its 
discovery  a feAv  Aveeks  ago,  such  a picture  Avas  not  known 
to  have  been  executed.  In  all  probability  Hogarth  obliged 


his  friend  Dr.  Webster  with  it,  and  after  the  doctor’s  death 
it  passed  to  some  heedless  individual,  and  remained  in  ob- 
scurity from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  is  mentioned 
further,  that  the  painting  is  at  Mr.  Rodd’s  (a  dealer  in 
old  paintings,  &c.  in  London)  until  it  is  sold.” 

Who  is  in  possession  of  this  painting  now  ? The 
satirical  insignia  ” or  coat  of  arms  is,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  shield  a block,  in  the  second  quarter 
two  axes  crossed,  in  the  third  quarter  a triangu- 
lar-headed gallows  with  a rope  dependent,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  [?  a serpent]  twisted  in  a ring-shape, 
apparently  spitting  venom, — the  whole  inclosed  in 
an  old-fashioned  shield  with  some  attempts  of  fo- 
liage in  flowers  dependent.  I must  mention  that 
the  first  painting  of  Lord  Lovat  mentioned  in  this 
account  was  in  the  possession,  about  1826,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Birket,  of  Ovingham,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  was  in  an  old- 
fashioned  frame  of  the  period  when  it  was  painted. 
Old  Mr.  Birket  was  said  to  have  had  one  of  the 
salms  at  his  church  at  Ovingham  sung  to  a 
acobite  tune.  W.  H.  C. 


A LACEMAKER'S  SONG. 

(4^'^  S.  ii.  8.) 

This  is  a shortened  and  modernised  version  of 
the  ballad  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  This  beautiful 
old  legend  has  been  printed  in  many  forms.  The 
sweetest  in  our  tongue  is  The  Prioresse’s  Tale  ” 
by  Chaucer.  He  probably,  however,  had  never 
heard  of  the  Lincoln  tragedy.  If  he  had,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  laid  the 
scene  of  his  tale,  not  in  the  far  East,  but  in  Eng- 
land. 

“ There  Avas  in  Asie,  in  a greate  citie, 

Amonges  cristen  folke  a certain  ieAvrie,” 

does  not  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers 
so  warmly  as  if  he  had  said  that  what  he  had  to 
tell  had  happened  in  their  own  land. 

The  best  version  I remember  to  have  seen  of 
the  Jew's  Daughter  ” was  printed  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Atkinson,  of  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  The  Athe- 
ncBinn  of  January  19,  1867  (p.  96).  It  may  have 
appeared  in  this  form  before,  but  if  so,  I have 
never  seen  it.  These  old  ballads  are  common 
property,  and  should  be  known  of  all  people  who 
speak  our  language.  I therefore  make  no  apology 
for  begging  you  to  print  it  once  more. 

“THE  JEAV’S  DAUGHTER. 

“ The  bonny  boys  of  merry  Lincoln 
Were  playing  at  the  ba’. 

And  Avi’  them  stude  the  SAveet  Sir  Hugh, 

The  floAver  among  them  a’. 

“ He  kepped  the  ba’  there  Avi’  his  foot. 

And  catched  it  Avi’  his  knee. 

Till  in  at  the  cruel  JeAv’s  AvindoAV, 

Wi’  speed  he  garred  it  flee. 

“ ‘ Cast  out  the  ba’  to  me,  fair  maid  ; 

Cast  out  the  ba’  to  me.’ 

‘ Ye  ne’er  shall  hae  it,  my  bonny  Sir  Hugh, 

Till  ye  cume  up  to  me. 
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« ‘ Cume  up,  sweet  Hugh  ; cum  up,  dear  Hugh ; 
Cume  up  and  get  the  ba’.’ 

‘ I winna  cume  up,  I winna  cume  up, 

Without  my  playferers  a’.’ 

“ And  she  has  gone  to  her  father’s  garden, 

Sae  fast  as  she  could  rin ; 

And  pow’d  an  apple  red  and  white. 

To  whyle  the  young  thing  in. 

“ She  wyled  him  sune  through  a chamber. 

And  wyled  him  sune  through  twa  ; 

And  neist  they  came  to  her  ain  chamber. 

The  fairest  o’  them  a’. 

“ She  has  laid  him  on  a dressing-board, 

Whar’  she  was  used  to  dine ! 

And  stuck  a knife  deep  in  his  heart, 

And  dressed  him  like  a swine. 

“ She  row’d  him  in  a cake  o’  lead, 

And  bade  him  lie  and  sleip  ; 

Syne  threw  him  into  the  Jew’s  draw-well, 

Fu’  fifty  fathom  deip. 

• “ When  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  ilka  lady  gaed  hame, 

Then  ilka  lad}^  had  her  young  son, 

But  Lady  Helen  had  nane. 

“ She  row’d  her  mantel  her  about. 

And  sair,  sair  can  she  weip  ; 

She  ran  wi’  speed  to  the  Jew’s  castel. 

Where  a’  were  fast  asleip. 

“ ‘ My  bonny  Sir  Hugh,  your  mither  calls ; 

I pray  thee  to  her  speik.’ 

‘ 0 Lady,  rin  to  the  deip  draw-well, 

Gin  ye  your  son  wad  seik.’ 

“ Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deep  draw-well. 

And  kneeled  upon  her  knee ; 

‘ My  bonny  Sir  Hugh,  gin  ye  be  here, 

I pray  ye  speik  to  me ! ’ 

“ The  lead  is  wonderous  heavy,  mither ; 

The  well  is  wonderous  deip ; 

A kene,  kene  knife  stiks  in  my  heart ; 

A word  I donnar  speik. 

Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  mither  deir  ; 

Fetch  me  my  winding  sheit ; 

For  again  in  merry  Lincoln  toun 
We  twa  sail  nevir  meit.” 

Bishop  Percy  printed  a version,  very  similar  to 
the  above,  ^^from  a MS.  copy  sent  from  Scotland” 
(Reliques,  ed.  iv.  1794,  vol.  i.  p.  38-41.)  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one  here  given, 
which  I will  call  the  Atkinson  copy.  The  Percy 
copy  does  not  profess  to  have  any  connection  with 
Lincoln.  The  first  verse  lays  the  scene  in  some 
now  unknown  place  : — 

“ The  rain  rins  doun  tluough  Mirry-land  toun, 

Sae  dois  it  doune  the  Pa ; 

Sae  does  the  lads  of  Mirry-land  toune, 

Quhan  they  play  at  the  ba’.” 

Bishop  Perc}^  guessed  that  Mirry-land  Toun 
was  Milan,  and  Pa  the  Kiver  Po.  Such  a fancy  is 
not  worth  any  serious  answer. 

It  is  stated  in  Wilde’s  Lincoln  Cathedral^  1819, 
p.  27,  that  a manuscript  copy  of  this  ballad  was 
once  in  the  Minster  library  there.  Only  the  first 
verse  is  given.  It  corresponds  almost  literally 


with  that  in  the  Atkinson  copy.  Mary  Lincoln” 
is  the  only  noticeable  variation.  This  may  have 
been  a penman’s  or  a reciter’s  error,  or  it  may  well 
be  the  true  reading,  for  Lincoln  Cathedral  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Acta  Sanctorum,  27  Jul.  vi.  494,  495,  contains  an 
account  of  this  boy  saint  taken  from  Capgrave’s 
Nova  legenda  Anglice  (Aug.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca 
Hist.  Medii  Ailvi,  p.  747).  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  date  of  his  feast  day.  Alban  Butler, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  gives  August  27 ; Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  Chronology  of  History, 
fixes  it  on  June  29.  The  murder  is  believed  to 
have  taken- place  on  August  27,  1255.  The  king’s 
v/rit  to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  instructing 
him  to  impanel  a jury  of  twenty-four  knights 
of  the  county,  and  a similar  number  of  bur- 
gesses of  the  city,  to  certify  the  king’s  justices 
concerning  the  death  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Beatrice, 
whom  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  crucified,  is  dated 
January  7,  40  Hen.  HI.  (1256).  Royal  and  Hist. 
Letters,  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
If  the  printed  list  is  to  be  trusted,  Roger  Beler 
and  Roger  his  heir  filled  the  post  of  Sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire  that  year.  Eighteen  of  the  Lincoln 
Jews  were  hanged  for  this  crime,  and  many  others 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  3£aU.  Paris, 
ed.  Wats.  1640,  p.  913. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
Jews  suffered  for  St.  Hugh's  death.  I do  not 
feel,  however,  by  any  means  satisfied  that  the 
story  of  his  murder  is  true.  When  we  consider 
how  justice  was  administered  in  those  times,  and 
how  fierce  were  the  prejudices  of  race  and  reli- 
gion, we  may  well  doubt  whether  these  persons 
did  not  die  innocently.  This  feeling  is  strength- 
ened by  the  well-known  fact  that  legends  of  a 
similar  nature  are  found  to  exist  about  many  other 
places.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
a crime  would  be  frequently  repeated. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers, 
English  or  foreign,  who  will  refer  me  to  stories  of 
Jews  crucifying  Christian  children.  There  are,  I 
believe,  a host  of  them  in  middle-age  literature. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


QUEEN  BLEAREYE’S  TOMB : PAISLEY  ABBEY. 
(Ph  s.  i.  309,  488,  584.) 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Anglo-Scottjs  for  the 
valuable  assistance  affoi'ded  with  the  view  of 
fixing  the  date  of  erection  of  this  long-considered 
interesting  tomb,  and  the  person  (if  there  was 
not  a plurality)  intended  to  be  commemorated 
by  it. 

^ With  reference  to  the  centre  shield  of  the  three 
upon  the  stone  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  figure  apparently  behind  the 
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device  of  tlie  keys,  placed  in  saltire  adosse,  may 
be  a sword,  palewise,  with  its  pommel  in  base. 
This  view  is  probably  correct : the  only  circum- 
stance militating  against  it  seemingly  is,  that  if  a 
sword,  the  point  would  appear  to  reach  above  the 
shield  considerably,  leading  to  an  opinion  that  it 
may  be  rather  a crosier  or  staif  upon  which  the 
shield  is  suspended,  provided  what  is  above  and 
behind  the  shield,  and  only  visible  in  as  far  as  it 
overtops  it,  is  not  a separate  device  from  tba,t  on 
the  front  of  the  shield,  behind  the  keys.  The  see  of 
Exeter  carried  for  arms,  as  Nisbet  says  (i.  419),  a 
sword  in  pale,  hilted  and  pommelled,  and  sur- 
mounted of  two  keys  in  saltire  adosse ; while  that 
of  Winchester  bore  a sword  in  bend  sinister,  the 
hilt  downward,  interposed  between  two  keys  in- 
dorsed, in  bend  dexter.  The  former  is  j ust  the  coat 
sculptured  on  this  shield,  except  that  it  is  wanting 
in  the  side  device  of  the  ‘^crosiers  en  pale,”  as  Dr. 
Boog  calls  them  ; the  lower  points  of  which  seem 
to  rest  upon  the  handles  of  the  keys,  in  base,  and 
the  tops  of  which  do  not  rise  quite  so  far  as  to 
touch  the  wards  of  the  keys.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  examples  of  shields  which  bear  eccle- 
siastical coats,  being  figured  as  suspended  from  a 
crosier ; and  as  one,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
seal  of  arms  of  the  prioress  of  Elcho,  mentioned 
by  Laing  in  his  supplementary  volume  of  Scottish 
Seals,  No.  1149,  and  of  which  a woodcut  is  there 
given. 

Again,  as  to  the  so-called  crosiers  en  pale,” 
it  is  said  by  An-glo-Scotus  that  they  seem  rather 
part  of  the  link  of  a chain”  j but  a personal  in- 
spection of  the  tomb  has  the  effect,  we  think,  of 
dispelling  such  a view.  The  device  is,  if  not  short 
crosiers,  more  like  a common  walking  staff  j hav- 
ing a round  knob,  or  open  bend,  at  the  head,  of  use 
for  the  hand  to  rest  upon  and  grasp.  The  heraldic 
bourdon,  or  pilgrim’s  staff,  is  similar  (see  Bou- 
tell).  But  if  this  device  is  neither  a bourdon  nor 
crosier,  may  it  not  be  2^ assion  nail,  seeing  it  forms 
part  of  the  armorial  coat  of  some  ecclesiastic  P 

It  is  true  that  the  monument  does  not  exist 
now  as  it  originally  did.  Parts  of  it  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed,  the  result  probably  of  the  Re- 
formation fervour.  Its  position,  too,  has  been 
shifted  more  than  once ; and  that  which  it  occu- 
pied originally,  before  the  Reformation  era,  is 
certainly  not  known,  although  Dr.  Boog  presumes 
to  say  that  it  stood  “ originally  in  a small  chapel 
of  the  abbey  church,  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
south  end  of  the  transept,” — not  a very  correct 
- explanation,  as  no  south  transept  is  known  to  have 
existed.  What  his  evidence  of  this  fact  was,  he 
does  not  say ; and  he  probably  only  referred  to 
its  position  subsequent  to  the  Reformation  — a 
period  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  his 
time.  He  says  the  monument  retained  its  original 
position  up  to  the  time  when  John,  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  (the  third  earl)  had  it  removed,  between 


1704  and  1720,  to  a corner  of  the  abbey  garden, 
where  it  was  re-erected  in  its  original  form.  Here 
it  remained,  as  the  Doctor  adds,  till  a successor, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Dundonald,  being  about  to  feu 
out  the  garden,  had  it  taken  to  pieces,  when  the 
several  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
thrown  aside  and  neglected : and  so  unknown  and 
uncared  for  was  this  monument,  that  Dr.  Boog 
was  fourteen  years  the  incumbent  of  the  Abbey 
church  before  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a structure.  This  can  only,  however,  have 
reference  to  part  of  the  monument  as  it  appears 
now  — the  altar  tomb:  for  he  states  that  the 
female  statue  was  sunk  in  the  pavement  of  the 
floor  of  St.  Mirin’s  aisle ; and  there  it  could  be  seen 
any  day,  and  would  necessarily  be  very  often  by 
the  minister  of  the  church.  The  place  in  this  aisle 
where  the  statue  was  sunk  was  probably  that 
where  ^^the  relics”  of  the  Princess  Marjory 
Bruce  were  deposited  by  the  Earl  of  Abercorn, 
when  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  abbey 
buildings  to  his  own  burial-place ; and  covered,” 
as  Semple  states,  with  the  foresaid  monument” 
(the  female  statue,  not  also  the  altar  tomb),  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  wrote,  which  was  in 
1782.  (Semple’s  Renf.,  p.  292.)  This  removal  of 
the  relics,  depositation,  and  covering  of  them  by 
the  monument,  would  take  place  then  about  1770 
or  1772 ; and  had  they  been  accompanied  in  their 
first  resting-place  with  this  altar  tomb  as  well  as 
the  statue,  no  reason  whatever  can  be  discovered  for 
Lord  Abercorn  not  placing  over  them,  when  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Mirin’s  aisle,  the  altar  tomb  also. 
This  was  not  done,  however  j because,  in  1774, 
when  Dr.  Boog  became  minister  of  the  abbey,  its 
existence  was  not  known  to  him,  nor  for  fourteen 
years  afterwards.  In  1788  the  Doctor  had  the 
stones  of  the  tomb  searched  for,  disinterred  from 
the  superincumbent  rubbish,  and  ‘‘loosely  but 
carefully  put  together”  in  the  cloister  area,  which 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  And  here  pos- 
sibly they  remained  till  about  1817  or  1820,  when 
the  missing  stones  were  supplied  conjecturally, 
and  the  monument  was  set  up  where  it  now 
stands;  and  when  there  was  added  to  it  the  statue 
and  canopy — the  former  having  been  raised  from 
the  pavement  of  the  aisle.  At  this  time  the 
monument,  as  Mr.  Billings  says,  would  be  in  “ a 
fragmentary  state  ” ; and  when  reconstructed 
within  the  aisle  it  was  covered  over,  unnecessarily 
and  with  little  taste  or  sense,  with  a coat  of  stone- 
coloured  paint,  so  thick  that  the  supplied  parts 
cannot  now  certainly  be  recognised.  Crawfurd, 
in  his  History  of  Renfreiosliire  (Rob.  edit.  p.  18), 
who  wrote  a little  before  1710,  having  published 
in  that  year,  speaks  of  a monument  as  having 
been  erected  to  the  Princess  Marjory  at  the  abbey; 
but  at  what  part  specially,  he  does  not  mention, 
says  this,  however,  and  the  statement  is  im- 
ortant,  that  the  monument  was  “ cut  in  the  form 
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of  a woman,  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ” j which  accords  strictly  with 
a separate  statement  made  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury before  (about  1654)  by  Principal  Dunlop  of 
Glasgow,  in  a short  description  of  Kenfrewshire 
to  this  efect : — 

“ This  abbe}’-  was  honoured  by  being  the  burial-place 
of  King  Robert  IL,  and  of  his  mother  Marjorie  Bruce, 
whose  gravestone  is  to  be  seen  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
womanP — Appendix  to  Hamilton’s  History  of  Renfrew-' 
shire,  p.  148. 

Can  these  descriptions,  then,  of  the  monument 
refer  to  the  altar  tomb  ? We  should  answer  in 
the  negative.  It  is  more  imposing,  and  quite  as 
curious  as  the  statue  and  canopy;  and  had  it 
formed  then  a part,  the  monument  could  not 
have  been  characterised  simply  as  a “ gravestone.” 
Besides,  we  can  see  no  reason  why,  if  forming  a 
part,  it  was  left  entirely  unnoticed.  The  height 
of  this  altar  tomb,  too,  is  not  two  feet  (the  height 
of  Crawfurd),  but  three  feet  eight  inches.  Semple, 
besides  stating  what  we  have  above  noticed,  says 
that  the  Princess  lies  buried  at  Paisley  (p.  292), 
where  a monument  is  erected  to  her  memory, 

now  (i.  e.  in  1782)  on  the  north  side,  and  near  to 
the  west  end  of  this  burial-place,  or  Sounding  Isle.” 
This  monument,  mentioned  by  Semple,  therefore, 
evidently  has  no  reference  to  the  altar  tomb,  but 
to  the  statue  alone,  sunk  into  the  pavement  of  the 
aisle  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Boog.  In  1788,  or  1789, 
or  about  that  time,  be  it  observed,  the  tomb  had 
by  the  Doctor  only  l)een  put  together  ” outside  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  cloister  area.  This  was  five 
or  six  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
Semple’s  work ; and  Dr.  Boog’s  statement  is  most 
distinct  that  throughout  the  interval  from  1774 
to  1788  the  tomb  was  not  known.  If  it  had 
stood  openly  in  the  aisle  by  the  north  wall  in 
1782  (as  Semple  says'),  it  behoved  to  have  been 
known  to  him.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  cer- 
tain that  neither  Dunlop,  Crawfurd,  nor  Semple 
refer  to  the  altar  tomb  at  all  as  the  monument  of 
the  Princess  Marjory,  or  even  part  of  it;  and 
from  all  that  can  be  discovered  now,  it  and  the 
statue,  with  its  accompanying  canopy,  were  only 
set  up  together,  for  the  first  time  probably,  under 
Dr.  Boog’s  superintendence  between  1788  and 
1820. 

What  parts  of  this  tomb  were  awanting  in 
1788  is  made  plain  by  Dr.  Boog’s  statement  to 
the  Scotch  antiquaries.  Exclusive  of  the  female 
statue  and  canopy,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
eleven  or  twelve  different  stones,  there  being 
three  on  each  side,  one  at  each  end,  and  three  or 
four  forming  the  platform  on  which  the  recum- 
bent female  statue  now  rests.  The  stones  not 
discovered  were  one  of  the  side  stones,  that  of 
the  east  end,  or  foot  of  the  tomb,  and  two  or  three 
of  those  forming  the  platform.  Whether  the  stones 
were  all  found  huddled  up  in  one  place,  is  not 


stated.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  contend  in 
sincerity  and  certainly,  that  the  original  stones,  as 
now  placed,  occupy  the  very  same  positions  as 
they  did  at  first.  The  stone,  for  example,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb,  on  which  the  three  shields 
of  arms  are  sculptured,  may,  for  aught  that  can  be 
discovered  to  the  contrary,  have  been  that  of  the 
foot,  which  now  is  a supplied  stone. 

Anglo-Scotus  assumes  that  St.  Mirin’s  aisle 
was  not  erected  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. That  is  a belief  entertained  by  others  as 
well;  but,  as  a fact,  it  is  not  well  ascertained. 
James  Crawfurd  of  Kylwinnet,  and  his  wife,  of 
the  name  of  Galbraith,  no  doubt  about  that  time 
(July  15,  1499,  is  the  date  of  the  charter)  esta- 
blished an  altar  within  it,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Saints  Mirin  and  Columba ; and  from  having  done 
this,  they  probably  received  the  credit  of  rearing 
the  whole  fabric.  Semple  says,  that  ‘^in  this 
chapel  was  interred  Elisabeth  Muir  and  Eu- 
phemia  Boss,  both  consorts  to  King  Robert 
III.”  Both  of  these  high  personages  died,  as  is 
well  ascertained,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  the  altar  by  Crawfurd.  And  the 
curious  sculpturing,  often  noticed  by  our  anti- 
quaries, to  which  Semple  refers  as  within  this 
chapel,  and  extending  across  the  whole  of  the  east 
end  wall,  except  for  a space  in  the  centre  where 
an  altar  stood,  as  supposed,  and  which  he  homely 
and  ungracefully  enough  calls  a “ range  of  popish 
images,”  would  lead  to  a belief  in  a much  greater 
antiquity  for  this  place  (Semple’s  Renfrewshire^ 

. 293).  It  has  been  conjectured,  on  the  other 
and,  that  this  aisle  was  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Paisley  monks.  The  piscina  and  pix  recess  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  south  side  wall;  and  the  abbey 
church,  as  known,  was  used  parochially  from  a 
very  early  period.  This  view  regarding  the  aisle, 
therefore,  is  not  without  foundation ; and  it  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  entitled  to  consider- 
ation by  the  able  writers  of  the  New  Stat.  Account 
{voce  ^‘Paisley,”  p.  217),  the  Rev.  Drs.  McNair  and 
Burns. 

Anglo-Scottts  supposes  that  the  centre  shield 
symbolises  an  ecclesiastic ; and  as  in  his  view  it 
holds  the  post  of  honour,  may  not  an  inference  be 
drawn  that  this  altar  tomb  (exclusive  of  the 
statue  and  canopy,  of  course)  was  meant  to  com- 
memorate some  high  dignitary  of  the  Paisley 
house,  as  Abbot  John  Lytchgow,  whose  name 
twice  appears  sculptured  on  it?  This  abbot  chose 
for  the  place  of  his  interment,  in  1433,  a site 
within  what  is  now  the  north  porch,  or  entrance 
to  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  is  near  its  west 
end,  as  an  inscribed  slab  on  the  east  wall  of  that 
porch  still  in  situ  testifies.  (Neio  Stat.  Aeeount, 
“ Paisley,”  p.  211 ; and  Hamilton  of  Wishaw’s 
History  of  Renfrewshire,  Plate  of  Antiquities.) 
And  may  not,  consequently,  a fair  inference  be 
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formed  that  this  porch  originally  was  a side 
chapel  in  which  this  altar  tomb  stood  ? This  is 
a query  we  put  for  Anglo- Scotus’s  consideration, 
and  any  of  his  brother  antiquaries  to  whom  the 
subject  may  be  interesting.  Dr.  Boog  said,  in  his 
account  of  the  tomb  furnished  to  the  S.  Antiq. 
Society  (vol.  ii.)  : — 

“ It  is  singular  that,  as  the  tomb  of  a queen,  all  the 
ornamental  figures  should  be  those  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  principal  place  assigned  to  a spiritual  coat  of  arms.” 

May  we  not,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  statue  and  canopy,  irrespective  of,  and  sepa- 
rate from,  this  altar  tomb,  was  part  of  a monu- 
ment reared  in  memory  of  some  distinguished 
lady,  as  the  Princess  Marjory,  or  Robert  II. ’s 
queen ; and,  as  the  former  was  at  her  death  the 
onl}'-  child  of  The  great  Brus,  as  well  as  the  wife 
of  Walter,  the  sixth  High  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
whose  ancestor  was  founder  of  the  Paisley  house, 
may  we  not  further  conclude  that  she  would  be 
interred  somewhere  in  the  choir  in  some  pro- 
minent post  of  honour,  not  far  distant  from  the 
high  altar  ? This  choir  now  is  a total  ruin,  and 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
falling  of  the  great  central  tower,  not  long  before 
the  Reformation  {Stat.  Account^  supra  p.  216)  ; or, 
as  some  think,  rather  by  the  hands  of  the  excited 
Reformers  at  desire  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Privy  Council.  Espedare. 


FLOATING  CORPSES. 

S.  ii.  9.) 

Cpl.  will  find  this  question  treated  at  length 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Enquiries  into  Vidyar 
and  Common  Errors,  book  iv.  ch.  vi.,  wherein  he 
says : — 

“ That  women  drowned  swim  prone,  but  men  supine 
or  upon  their  backs,  are  popular  affirmations  whereto  we 

cannot  assent The  reason  yet  current  was  first 

assigned  by  Pliny,  Veluti  pudori  defunctarum  parcente 

naturd this  indeed  (as  Scaliger  termeth  it)  is 

ratio  civilis  non  philosophica,  &c.  &c. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 


Most  people  who  have  lived  at  the  ports  or 
travelled  on  the  rivers  of  China,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  will  be  inclined  to  support  Curzon, 
as  quoted  by  Cpl.,  against  Pliny. 

In  1853,  after  a dreadful  massacre  by  the  Tae- 
pings,  the  harbour  of  Amoy  was  full  of  corpses,  and 
I heard  this  very  subject  much  discussed,  but  I 
never  heard  it  doubted  that  the  female  corpse 
floated  face  upwards  or  supine,  and  the  male  face 
downwards  or  prone. 

In  fact  it  seemed  admitted  that  this  was  the 
rule,  and  a physical  reason  was  assigned,  with 
which  I need  not  take  up  your  space.  W.  T.  M. 

Earley. 


An  essay  on  woman,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  El  Theatro  Critico,  p.  37,  states  : — 

“ Besides  the  good  qualities  before  expressed,  must  be 
added  to  the  fair  sex’s  account  modesty,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  excellent  of  all ; and  so  congenial  to  woman,, 
as  not  to  leave  them,  even  in  death,  if  Pliny  is  to  be  cre- 
dited ; who  tells  us,  that  the  bodies  of  drowned  men  float 
with  their  face  upward,  and  those  of  drowned  women 
downwards ; ‘ veluti  pudori  defunctarum  parcente  natural 
lib.  vi.  cap.  18 : Nature,  as  it  were,  sparing  the  modesty 
of  women  dying  in  this  manner.” 

I am  told  that  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Superiority  of  the  Female  Sex,”  quotes  the 
same  fact.  R.  J.  F. 


I have  never  observed  the  corpse  of  a man 
floating  on  its  face,  as  stated  in  the  note  from 
Curzon’s  Armenia,  quoted  by  Cpl.,  and  I have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  noticing  this  peculiarity^ 
if  it  existed,  during  three  months’  residence  on 
the  Ilooghly  above  Calcutta.  I have  counted  ae 
many  as  seven  bodies  of  the  infatuated  victims  of 
^‘sacred  Ganges”  and  Hindoo  superstition — men, 
women,  and  children,  floating  by  at  one  time,  and 
invariably  on  their  backs.  This  I noted  from  tha 
fact  that  the  birds  of  prey,  their  loathsome  at- 
tendants, always  attacked  the  eyes  first. 

W.  J.  C. 


THE  DOUGLAS  RINGS:  THE  DOUGLAS  HEART. 

While  I should  be  sorry  to  cause  pain  or  re- 
gret” to  any  unoffending  person,  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  a little  harmless  raillery  in  analysing 
error  is  forbidden  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Irving 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  in  charging  me 
with  a tone  of  comment  ” which  does  not  meet 
with  his  approval,  he  by  implication  accuses  our 
mutual  friend  the  Editor,  and  makes  that  gentle- 
man particeTps  criminis  in  admitting  the  offending 
article  into  print. 

My  remarks  were  dictated  by  no  feeling  of  dis- 
courtesy to  Mr.  Cuming — we  being  perfect  stran- 
gers— but  simply  to  correct  a rather  elaborate 
paper  founded  on  error.  When  in  a similar  pre- 
dicament, Mr.  Irving,  or  any  one  else,  is  most, 
welcome  to  note,  like  Captain  Grose,  the  hole  in 
my  coat,”  with  any  facetious  comments  that 
occur  to  him.  In  such  matters,  “ veniam  damus 
petimusque.” 

I.  Mr.  Irving  amusingly  misquotes  what  I 
said,  and  then  objectionably  argues  upon  the  mis- 
quotation, winding  up  with  Shakespeare.  He  says,, 
I objected  ‘Go  Mr.  Cuming  calling  the  nobleman 
who  fell  at  Dumfries  his  great  ancestor T Whereas 
my  inquiry  was,  “ How  the  ” Red  Cumyn  “ comes 
to  be  his  (Mr.  Cuming’s)  ancestor?  ” which 
could  not  of  course  be  answered  without  elaborate 
detail.  This  shows  the  propriety  in  private  life 
of  refraining  from  general  assertions  of  descent 
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from  ancient  magnates,  wHch  cannot  be  verified 
on  the  spot.  While  it  becomes  all  to  know  some- 
thing about  their  ancestors,  the  information  is 
best  kept  for  the  family  circle  or  the  private 
note-book. 

2.  The  instance  given  by  Me.  Ikvino,  from  the 
list  of  Nisbet’s  patrons,  of  the  crowned  and 
winged  heart  as  the  crest  of  the  Dukes  of  Queens- 
berry  (so  created  in  1684)  is  a very  late  example 
indeed.  I suspect  he  will  not  find  it  in  the  body 
of  Nisbet’s  Heraldry  as  either  the  shield  or  crest 
of  Drumlanrig,  their  predecessors,  the  former  of 
which  is  fully  described  in  the  Lord  Lyon’s 
article  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  (Nov.  1866) 
to  which  I referred. 

Not  being  much  of  an  etymologist,  I cannot 
follow  Mr.  IevinGt  in  his  guesses  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  wings  of  the  Johnstones.  My  impression 
would  be  that  Annandale,  from  its  position,  was 
colonised  rather  from  the  west  than  east. 

Anglo-Scotus. 


I much  regret  not  having  been  present  at  the 
meeting  ofthe  Archseological  Institute  at  which  the 
meaning  of  these  crowned  hearts  was  discussed. 
I remember,  however,  hearing  Canon  Rock  say, 
some  years  ago,  that  he  believed  them  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  “ Sacred  Heart.” 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  the  design  in  a brooch  which  I procured 
at  Hof,  in  Northern  Bavaria,  which  is  of  silver, 
heart-shaped,  and  surmounted  by  a pot  of  lilies, 
the  well-known  emblem  of  the  Virgin,  arranged 
so  as  to  resemble  a crown  or  coronet.  The 
crowned  heart  seems  to  have  been  common 
over  a considerable  part  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known  that  brooches  of  that  form  were  and  are 
common  in  Scotland ; and  one  which  I procured 
at  Augsburg  is  almost  identical  with  another  in 
my  possession,  which  was  found  on  some  muir- 
ground  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  undoubtedly 
ancient.  I was  told  at  Augsburg  that  in  Bavaria 
they  are  only,  or  principally,  used  by  the  sect  of 
Wiedertaufern,”  or  Anabaptists.  They  are  also 
used  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Germany.  0.  E.  D. 


DISEMBOWELMENT. 

(4‘^  S.  ii.  9.) 

The  judge  who  is  mentioned  in  this  query  was 
a native  of  Wales,  and  though  originally  called 
David  ap  William,  adopted  the  simpler  appellation 
of  David  Williams  when  he  removed  into  England, 
where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  legal  acquire- 
ments. When  King  .Tames  I.  determined  to  add  a 
fifth  judge  to  each  bench,  Mr.  (then  Serjeant)  Wil- 
liams was  selected  for  the  additional  j udge  in  the 
King’s  Bench.  He  died  in  J an.  1612-3,  and  a tablet 


in  Kingston  church  records  that  his  bowels  were 
interred  there,  where  he  had  his  principal  resi- 
dence. His  body  was  removed  for  burial  to  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Brecon,  in 
his  native  country.  The  reason  is  thus  apparent 
for  his  bowels  and  his  body  being  thus  deposited 
in  different  places.  At  Brecon  there  is  a sump- 
tuous monument  to  his  memory,  presenting  his 
effigy  in  j udicial  habiliments.  Edward  Foss. 


The  custom  of  embowelling  was  so  common 
formerly  that  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  give 
instances,  and  the  query  of  your  correspondent 
W.  J.  0.  is  not  so  much  directed  to  the  custom, 
but  how  the  Taricheutge  of  old  disposed  of  the 
internals.  To  that  1 am  not  able  to  make  any 
reply,  but  if  instances  of  the  bowels  being  buried 
apart  from  the  body  are  of  interest,  I may  refer 
to  two  recorded  in  the  registers  of  this  parish. 
The  first  is  in  the  year  1599  : — 

“Nov.  12.  Ml’S  Elizabeth  Ratcliff,  one  of  the  Maides  of 
honor  died,  and  her  bowells  buried  in  the  Chancell  at 
Richmont.” 

The  other  is  that  of  Sir  Anthony  Poulet,  son 
of  the  well-known  Sir  Amias.  He  died  in  the 
year  1600  at  Kew,  then  a part  of  Richmond  parish. 
In  the  register  appears  — 

“ J ulj"  24,  1600.  Sir  Antony  Paulet,  Knight,  died  at 
Kew,  whose  bowells  were  interred  at  Richmounte.” 

In  both  these  instances  the  bodies  were  probably 
conveyed  to  a distance,  and  as  locomotion  was  not 
very  easy  in  those  days,  embalming  or  embowel- 
ling must  have  been  a necessary  process. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  no  doubt  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  body  of  Sir  John  FalstaflF,  and  pro- 
mised to  see  him  “embowelled  by  and  bye,” — an 
honour  -which  we  know  the  fat  knight  emphati- 
cally declined ; but  the  phrase  evidently  shows 
that  the  custom  was  well  known  in  Shakspeare’s 
time,  who  might  have  known  both  Elizabeth 
Ratcliff  and  Sir  Antony  Poulet. 

Apropos  of  registers,  let  me  add  my  testimony 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  some  means  being  taken 
for  their  preservation.  I do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  clergy,  but  worse  registrars  or 
more  careless  custodians  cannot  exist.  W.  C. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  inquiry 
of  W.  J.  0.  as  to  “ How  did  the  Taricheutae  of  old 
dispose  of  the  ‘ internals  ’ of  those  bodies  they  prac- 
tised their  art  on  ? ” 

The  bowels  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castille  were 
interred  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  a tomb,  one 
of  three  to  her  honour,  erected  over  them.  Her 
heart  was  placed  in  Blackfriars’  Monastery,  Lon- 
don, the  rest  of  her  ^‘remains”  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Wrote  Roger  de  Hoveden,  of  Richard  I.  — 
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The  king  then  gave  orders  that  his  brains,  his  blood, 
and  his  entrails  should  be  buried  at  Chaluz  ; his  heart  at 
Eouen,  and  his  body  at  Fontevraud,  at  the  feet  of  his 
father.” 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  annalist  in- 
tended to  state  that  “ the  young  King  Henry, 
brother  of  Richard  I.,  and  with  their  father 
(Henry  II.)  co-King  of  England,”  was  after 
death  treated  in  a similar  fashion  ; for  he  states — 

“ The  king’s  servants  after  having  extracted  his  brains 
and  the  entrails,  and  buried  them  at  Martel  (where  he 
died),  sprinkled  the  body  of  the  dead  king  with  large 
quantities  of  salt,  and  then  wrapped  it  in  bulls’  hides  and 
lead,  in  order  that  they  might  take  it  to  Rouen  to  be 
buried  there.” 

Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  of  the  interment  of 
King  John,  that  — 

“the  Abbot  of  the  Canons  of  Croxton,  a man  well-skilled 
in  medicine,  who  was  the  king’s  physician  at  that  time, 
opened  the  king’s  body  that  it  might  be  better  carried 
to  the  grave ; and  having  well  salted  his  entrails,  had 
them  carried  to  his  abbey,  and  honourably  buried  there.” 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans, 
second  son  of  John,  dying  at  Berkhamstead  Castle, 
his  entrails  were  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
place ; his  heart  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  at 
pxford;  his  body  in  the  monastery  at  Hailes, 
which  he  had  founded,  where,  shortly  before,  the 
body  of  his  son,  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
brothers  De  Montfort  in  the  church  at  Viterbo, 
was  placed ; the  heart  of  the  latter  was  deposited 
in  an  urn  near  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
at  Westminster. 

Another  of  your  correspondents  inquired  who 
was  “ Rosarius,”  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy on  three  late  occasions.  I am  at  liberty  to 
state  that  this  was  an  assumed  name  of  Miss  Brett, 
sister  of  Mr.  John  Brett,  landscape-painter. 

E.  G.  Stephens. 

10,  Hammersmith  Terrace,  W. 


“The  Council  ordered  the  bowels  of  Prince  George  to 
be  put  into  a box  covered  with  red  velvet  and  carried  in 
one  of  the  Prince’s  coaches,  by  such  attendants  as  his 
Groom  of  the  Stole  should  appoint,  and  buried  in  Henry 
the  VIP*^’®  chapel.  Ordered  a Committee  to  settle  the 
ceremonies  of  the  funeral.” — Doddington’s  Diary.  March 
22,  1750. 

“ But  who  is  he, 

Fresh  as  a rose-bud  newly  blown,  and  fair 
As  op’ning  lilies  ; on  whom  every  eye 
With  joy  and  admiration  dwells  ? See,  see 
He  reins  his  docile  barb  with  manly  grace. 

Is  it  Adonis  for  the  chase  arrayed  ? 

Or  Britain’s  second  hope  ? ” 

This  quotation  is  from  the  third  book,  line  383, 
of  Somerville’s  Chase,  third  edition,  published  in 
1735,  when  the  Adonis  would  be  the  above- 
mentioned  Prince  George  (father  of  George  HI.), 
whose  mother  thus  described  him  to  Lord  Her- 
vey:  — 

“ My  dear  Lord, — I will  give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if 
you  are  in  any  fear  of  my  relapsing  : that  my  dear  first- 


born is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the 
greatest  canaille,  and  the  greatest  beast,  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  I heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it.” — Her- 
vey’s  Memoirs,  i.  275. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.  C.  L, 


ST.  THOMAS  A-BECKET  AND  SYON  COPE. 

(ph  s.  i.  604.) 

A letter  dated  July  6,  1846,  addressed  to  me 
by  the  then  Lord  Shrewsbury,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  cope  from  Sion  House : — 

“ It  certainly  is  a very  interesting  r^lic,  as  old,  they 
say,  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  excellent  preser- 
vation. It  is  of  course  much  more  ancient  than  the 
establishment  of  Sion  House,  which  was  a foundation  of 
Henry  V.  The  ground  is  of  woven  silk,  divided  into 
compartments  of  brown  and  green,  each  surrounded  by  a 
border  in-silk  and  gold.  In  each  compartment  is  a group 
or  single  figure.  The  principal  group  (and  which  was 
under  the  hood,  the  hoods  themselves  being  lost,  having 
been  moveable,  and  each  probably  adapted  to  the  succes- 
sive ecclesiastical  festivals)  represents  the  coronation  of 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God  by  her  eternal  and  adorable  Son. 
Immediately  under  this  is  the  group  of  the  Crucifixion, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  cope.  Underneath  that  is  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  slaying  the  Dragon.  On  one  side 
of  the  group  of  the  coronation  of  the  Madonna  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the 
other  of  her  burial.  In  nine  of  the  compartments  are 
single  figures  of  the  Apostles  : in  one  our  Saviour  is  re- 
presented appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  garden ; 
the  rest,  being  the  smaller  compartments,  are  each  occu- 
pied by  a seraph  with  six  wings  standing  on  a wheel,  as 
in  Ezekiel.  The  orphrey  is  heraldic,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  armorial  bearings,  all  in  the  form  of  a lozenge  ; 
a much  narrower  border  of  armorial  bearings,  also 
lozenge-shape,  runs  along  the  hem  of  the  cope.  There 
is  much  gold  in  the  dresses  of  the  figures,  which  are  not 
raised,  but  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  the  ground.  I had  it  direct  from  a branch  of  the 
nuns  of  Sion  House,  who  came  over  to  this  country  from 
Lisbon  some  years  ago  with  a view  of  re-establishing 
their  order  amongst  us,  but  in  this  they  failed.” 

A chamberlain  to  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
informed  me  that  there  were  two  chasubles  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  at  Sens.  He  lamented  to 
me  that  he  had  made  no  drawings  of  the  vest- 
ments which  came  under  his  notice  when  in 
Germany.  The  following  is  his  account  of  a 
superb  chasuble  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  called  St. 
Bernard’s : — 

“ It  is  of  rich  purple  silk,  lined  with  red,  and  adorned 
with  orfrays  of  seed  pearl,  worked  in  an  exquisite  pattern 
of  foliage  without  any  gold.  It  is  so  large  that  few  of 
the  clergy,  although  generally  tall  men  in  Germany,  can 
wear  it  conveniently.  The  celebrant  wears  it  on  St, 
Bernard’s  Day  in  the  cathedral.  There  is  also  at  Aix  an 
unique  cope  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  of  crimson  velvet 
most  richly  embroidered,  and  set  round  the  edge  with  a 
fringe  of  little  gold  bells,  like  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest.” 

If  your  correspondent,  John  Pig  got,  Jun., 
E.S.A.,  is  anxious  to  ascertain  particulars  about 
any  vestment  embroidered  with  bells,  he  will  be 
glad  to  be  informed  that  there  was  a few  years 
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since  at  Mawley  Hall,  near  Bewdley,  a chasuble 
of  crimson  silk  velvet,  the  front  of  which  was 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
surrounded  with  angels  and  rays  of  glory.  The 
front  of  the  chasuWe  had  also  wrought  on  it 
eight  bells,  and  as  many  fleur-de-lis.  Beneath 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  were  three  lilies  issuing 
from  a vase.  The  hack  of  the  chasuble  had 
wrought  thereon  in  gold  and  silk  of  various  colours 
a figure  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ; double-headed 
eagles,  seraphs  on  wheels,  and  fleur-de-lis.  This 
chasuble  of  course  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Blount  family. 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dupeield,  LL.D. 

5,  Belvoir  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


In  reference  to  Me.  Piggot’s  notes  respecting 
ancient  copes,  chasubles,  &c.,  I beg  to  state  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Waterford  pos- 
sessed a suit  of  copes,  chasubles,  &c.,  which  were 
bestowed  on  the  church  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
and  some  of  which  I heard  were  presented  by  the 
late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  in  whose 
collection  they  were  placed  in  glass  cases  at  Alton 
Towers.  These  copes,  &c.,  were  elaborately  and 
richly  embroidered  5 some  of  them  contained  figures 
of  the  Apostles,  &c.,  worked  in  around  the  fringe 
or  edge  of  the  cope,  and  executed  with  a distinct- 
ness which  could  not  be  excelled.  I believe  a 
few  of  them  yet  remain  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  church  of  Waterford.  They  are  referred 
to  in  Ryland’s  History  of  Waterford. 

Maueice  Lej^ihan. 

Limerick. 


We  are  told  at  Canterbury  that  the  piece  of 
stone  stained  with  the  blood  was  cut  out  of  the 
pavement,  and  taken  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  as  a 
relic  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  I was  pre- 
sent at  the  annual  exhibition  of  saintly  relics 
there,  and  very  numerous  they  are,  but  could  not 
find  this  piece,  nor  did  the  custode,  though  very 
civil  and  intelligent,  know  anything  about  it. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  information  on 
the  subject  ? A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 


Adam  oe  Oeleton’s  Saying  (4**’-  S.  i.  411, 
495.) — cannot  refer  to  historians,  but  it  seems 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  quote  a version  of  the 
•story  about  fifty  years  older  than  the  first  edition 
of  Baker’s  Chronicle.  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II.  (Dodsley’s  Old 
Plays,  ii.  393)  : — 

Mortimer  Jun.  This  letter,  written  by  a friend  of  ours. 
Contains  his  death,  yet  bids  them"  save  his  life. 
Edwardum  occidere  nolite  timer e,  bonum  est. 

Pear  not  to  kill  the  king,  ’tis  good  he  die. 


But  read  it  thus,  and  that's  another  sense  : 

Edwardum  occidere  nolite,  timcre  bonum  est. 

Kill  not  the  king,  'tis  good  to  fear  the  worst. 

37  Unpointed  as  it  is,  thus  shall  it  go,”  &c. 

Mr.  Collier  appends  the  following  note  : — 

“Sir  J.  Harington  has  an  Epigram  (L.  i.  E.  33)  ‘Of 
writing  with  double  pointing,’  which  is  thus  introduced. 

‘ It  is  said  that  King  Edward,  of  Carnarvon,  lying  ,at 
Berkely  Castle,  prisoner  ; a cardinal  wrote  to  his  keeper, 
Edwardum  occidere  noli,  timer e bonum  est,  which  being 
read  with  the  point  at  timere,  it  cost  the  king  his  life.’  ” 

John  Addis,  Junioe. 

Quotations  wanted  (4^^  S.  ii.  10.) — 

“ It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘ the  Arch-flatterer  with 
whom  all  the  pettv  flatterers  have  intelligence  is  a man’s 
self.’  ” 

This  saying  is  quoted  by  Bacon,  Essay  x.,  Of 
Love  ” from  Plutarch’s  De  Adul.  et  Amico.  It  is 
twice  repeated  by  Bacon,  slightly  varied  in  lan- 
guage, in  Essay  xxvii.  Of  Friendship,”  and  in 
Essay  liii.  Of  Praise.”  J.  T. 

Glasgow. 

“And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown,”  &c. 

These  lines  form  the  second  stanza  in  Words- 
worth’s Louisa.”  In  the  latest  edition  of  his 
works  they  do  not  occur.  The  lines  (beautiful 
enough  in  themselves)  were  probably  expunged 
as  being  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  giving  the  idea  of  repose  rather  than  acti- 
vity, such  as  that  of  her  who  — 

“ Down  the  rocks  can  leap  along. 

Like  rivulets  in  May.” 

W.  F. 

Steadella  ” (4‘^  S.  i.  436.) — Niedermeyer 
(composer  of  II  Reo  per  Amor,”  &c.)  produced 
an  opera  entitled  Stradella,  in  Paris,  1836. 

Eta. 

Sultan  dying  oe  Ennui  (4**’  S.  i.  605 ; ii.  47.) 
The  story  of  the  Sultan  Mourad  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  the  first  number  of  the  Welcome  Guest, 
which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  May,  1858.  It  was 
written,  I believe,  by  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala. 
The  point  of  the  story  is  this  : — The  sultan  and 
his  courtiers  are  dying  of  enyiui,  when  a strange 
dervish  makes  his  appearance,  and  delights  them 
all  by  his  songs,  stories,  and  jokes.  The  only  re- 
ward he  will  accept  is  one  penny,  and  addressing 
the  sultan  he  says, — 

“ I will  undertake  to  amuse  you,  your  whole  court,  and 
your  whole  people  for  a penny  a week.  Once  a week  will 
1 visit  these  halls  of  dazzling  light,  when  you  shall  hear 
my  tales  and  stories,  my  songs  and  anecdotes,  my  narra- 
tives of  travel  and  adventure,  my  jokes  and  odd  sayings, 
shall  see  the  pictures  from  my  magic  portfolio,  and  for  the 
remaining  six  days  yawning  shall  be  impossible,  and 
boredom  out  of  the  question.” 

In  answer  to  the  sultan  he  adds, — 

“ You  shall  call  me  the  Welcome  Guest,  for  I mean  to  be 
a guest,  and  a welcome  one  too,  in  thousands  of  your  sub- 
jects’ homes— and  now  farewell  for  the  present.  Give  me 
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my  penny  and  let  me  be  off,  and  each  week  you  shall  have 
another  visit  from  your  Welcome  Guest.” 

Thompson  Cooper^  F.S.A. 

This  historiette,  beginning  “ The  Sultan  Mourad 
was  dying,”  was  but  an  artful  prospectus  for  a 
periodical  called  The  Welcome  Guest,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  some  ten  years  since. 
C.  W.  Bingham  should  find  it  bound  up  with 
vol.  i.  of  The  Welcome  Guest  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  some  mention  of  it,  as  a specimen 
of  the  puff  insidious,”  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  the  spring  of  1858.  I wrote  this 
trifle;  but,  as  I am  not  ambitious  to  claim  its 
authorship  now,  am  content  to  sign  myself 

Nemo. 

CiTT  AND  Bumpkin  S.  ii.  38.)  — May  I 
suggest  to  Me.  Lloyd,  that  in  transcribing  four 
lines  for  the  amusement  of  your  general  readers,” 
he  obliges  me  to  leave  the  last  Number  at  my 
chambers  instead  of  taking  it  to  my  house. 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  ought  not  to  contain  anything  which 
would  disgust  a decent  woman,  or  which  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  of  children. 

An  Innee  Templae. 

Modeen  Invention  oe  the  Sanskeit  Alpha- 
bet (4^^  S.  i.  610.) — Your  correspondent  W.  E. 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Arabic  collection  of  alpha- 
bets upon  which  my  proposition  was  based,  but 
contends — if  I understand  him  rightly — that  the 
Sanskrit  is  derived  from  the  Lat  or  Pali  character, 
in  which  Asoka’s  edicts  are  written,  of  about  the 
third  century  b.c. 

Asoka,  the  great  Budhist  monarch  referred  to, 
belonged  to  the  Maurya  or  Mori  Rajput  tribe, 
founded  by  and  called  after  Mayur  Varma,  who, 
according  to  Wilson,*  lived  about  a thousand 
years  ago — a dynasty  of  Southern  India,  to  whom 
the  series  of  coins  having  a peacock  on  one  side 
and  a Budhist  tope  on  the  other  would  appear  to 
belong. 

Will  W.  E.  be  good  enough  to  explain  the 
nature  of  any  historical  evidence  by  which  Asoka 
can  be  referred  to  any  earlier  period,  quoting  any 
eclipses  given  in  grants,  or  inscriptions  by  which 
the  earlier  date  claimed  for  him  can  be  established  ? 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Fonts  made  to  Lock  S.  i.  509,  566.) — Is 
it,  and  was  it,  not  always  the  custom  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  keep  the  cover  of  the  font 
locked  ? not  to  prevent  the  water  being  taken  for 
magical  purposes,  but,  being  consecrated,  to  pre- 
vent visitors  profanely  touching  it.  The  marks 
or  remains  of  such  fastenings  can  be  seen  on  all 
old  fonts.  S.  W. 


* Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purdna,  p.  469 ; and  Wilson’s 

Mackenzie  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 


Ancient  and  Modeen  Supeestitions  (4*‘'  S, 

i.  574.) — I was,  a few  years  since,  the  clergyman 

of  a parish  within  ten  miles  of  Birmingham, 
much  frequented  on  holidays  by  a low  class  of 
mechanics,  and  I invariably  noticed  that,  when- 
ever I passed,  some  one  or  more  of  them  spit 
aside ; giving  me  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to 
some  sect  or  society  which  enjoined  the  rule  to 
spit  whenever  a clergyman  passed,  or  perhaps  any 
known  churchman.  S.  W. 

CuEious  Oethogeaphic  Fact  S.  i.  571 ; 

ii.  19.) — The  following  ways  of  representing  the 

sound  an  may  be  added  to  J.  C.’s  list : aen  (aens?),. 
am,  ams,  ean,  eans,  end,  ends,  and  ban  (as  in 
hanchoan).  G.  A.  Scheumpe. 

Whitby. 

Moetlake  Potteeies  : Toby  Jugs  (4‘**  S. 
i.  160,  615.)— The  song  — 

“ Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug, 

Which  now  foams  with  mild  ale,” — 

is  given,  with  a few  verbal  alterations  from  the 
copy  of  A.  S.,  in  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  selection  of 
Farces  (vol.  ii.),  as  sung  by  Dermot  in  The  Poor 
Soldier,  by  John  O’Keeffe,  Esq.  If  the  statement 
of  Me.  Chappell  be  correct,  as  it  undoubtedly  isy 
O’Keefie  must  have  conveyed  it  from  the  Rev. 
Francis  Fawkes,  with  or  without  leave  or  acknow- 
ledgment. S. 

Discoveey  oe  an  old  Medal  (4“*  S.  i.  483, 
568  ; ii.  18.) — I have  an  impression  from  one  side 
of  an  engraved  piece,  which  is  apparently  similar 
to  those  described.  It  is  exactly  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  bears  the  effigy  of  Prince  Henry, 
and  the  legend  as  described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  May 
not  these  medals  have  been  engraved  as  counters  ? 
Simon  Pass  was  employed  by  Hilliard  to  engrave 
sets  of  the  royal  family  as  such.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  are  variations  in  size  of  this  par- 
ticular medal.  Geo.  Clulow. 

Derby. 

Monogeam  A.  E.  1.”  (4^*^  S.  ii.  10.)  — These 
are  intended  for  the  Greek  capital  letters  d e ever, 
always,  for  ever.  Thucydides  (i.  22)  uses  this  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  his  own  work  (s.vyypacp'n)  : 
KT7]ij.d  T€  es  aei  “ It  is  Composed  as  a possession  for 
ever,''  and  is  equivalent  to  our  modern  word  history. 
The  phrase  6 del  means  eteimity;  ol  del  ovt^s 

means  the  immortals.  On  a trinket  or  letter-paper 
A E I is  equivalent  to  Ever  yours.”  It  is  used  by 
Homer,  Pindar,  Lucian,  &c. ; and  e’s  del  are  equi- 
valent to  els  aei,  as  Aristotle  wrote,  and  in  Homer 
and  some  of  the  Attic  poets  to  els  alel. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

These  letters  form  the  Greek  word  AEI,  del, 
^‘always,”  ‘‘forever;”  the  full  stops,  which  so 
disguise  the  word,  have,  of  course,  been  introduced 
through  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  This  word  has 
been  brought  into  modern  use  by  the  fashion  of 
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imitating  Etruscan  and  E-oman  jewelry,  on  nu- 
merous specimens  of  which  it  has  been  found.  It 
signifies  constancy,  and  was  therefore  frequently 
used  on  tokens  of  love  and  friendship. 

J.  H.  M. 

These  letters  do  not  constitute  a monogram,  hut 
a Greek  word,  AEI  — semper,  perpetuo,  ever  — an 
appropriate  inscription  for  a love-token.  I should 
not  have  sent  this  reply  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  hon-mot  of  a friend,  to  whom  a 
young  lady  addressed  Sigma’s  very  question. 

The  letters  A E l,”  said  he,  ‘‘signify  An  Engaged 
Individual.”  W.  J.  JBernard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Enamelling  the  Face  (4*^  S.  ii.  33.)  — This 
practice,  which  at  any  rate  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  the  notorious  Jezebel,  is  parti}”-  de- 
scribed in  a fragment  of  Ovid,  “ De  Medicamine 
Faciei.”  After  enumerating  the  produce  of  various 
herbs,  flour,  roots,  gums,  &c.,  he  speaks  of  cerussa 
(red  lead),  nitre,  sal  ammoniacum,  poppy  juice,  and 
other  things,  which  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  would 
have  described  as  “ a mess  for  a mad  dog.”  Can 
any  votary  of  Madame  Rachel  narrate  whether 
any  of  these  ingredients  are  now  in  use,  or  what 
the  “ medicamina  faciei  ” of  the  present  day  are  ? 
The  information  might  be  curious  many  years 
hence.  A.  A, 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Earliest  Bird  (4*^  S.  ii.  47.) — The  nightin- 
gale is  the  earliest  bird  I ever  heard.  On  inquiry 
of  a man  employed  to  watch  the  fires  of  a country 
pottery  by  night,  he  tells  me  that  it  is  so : that 
from  twelve  to  one  o’clock,  all  nature  is  silent ; 
that  at  the  latter  hour,  “ Philomel  begins  her 
song,”  then  the  lark,  cuckoo,  and  robin,  and  then 
the  whole  winged  choir.  A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

On  this  interesting  subject,  I extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Food,  Use,  and  Beauty  of  British 
Birds,  by  C.  0.  G.  Napier:  — 

“ If  the  Naturalist  rises  betimes  in  midsummer  like  the 
French  academician  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  he  will  find 
the  greenfinch  astir  at  4^  in  the  morning  ; the  linnet 
from  2 to  3 ; the  quail  from  2^  till  3 ; the  blackbird  from 
3^  to  4;  the  redpole  from  3 to  3^;  the  sparrow  from  5 to 

; the  blue  tit  from  5 to  5^;  a strong  inducement  it  is 
surely  to  rise  early  to  enjoy  the  song  of  the  birds.” 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  linnet  is  the 
earliest  bird,  and  he  is  most  sure  of  his  breakfast, 
for  the  proverb  says,  “ the  earliest  bird  gets  the 
worm.”  Groom. 

8,  Chippenham  Terrace,  W. 

Cleanliness  (d*’^  S.  ii.  47.) — The  late  respected 
and  talented  Joshua  Watson  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  saying  should  be  “ Cleanliness  is  next 
to  goodlinessf  “Godliness”;  that  is,  next  to 


personal  beauty,  neatness  was  the  most  attractive 
quality.  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  a 
proper  version  of  this  proverb  ? A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Lady  Kilsyth  (4*^  S.  ii.  28.) — W.  H.  C.  will 
find  a long  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  bodies 
of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  her  infant  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mark  Napier’s  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  p.  672  to 
p.  685;  also  a slightly  different  account  in  the 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  R.  Chambers,  pp.  97 
to  99.  I believe  W.  H.  (3.  will  also  find  that 
Lady  Kilsyth  was  not  the  daughter  of  the  first, 
but  of  the  second  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

F.  Robertson. 

Highfield,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 

Naked  Legs  at  Court  (4*^  S.  ii.  36.)  — A 
similar  peculiarity  appears,  quite  unmistakeably, 
in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  No.  631,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 
Should  the  above  query  obtain  any  reply,  I trust 
that  the  bare  legs  of  Sir  Thomas,  who  otherwise 
is  handsomely  appareled,  may  be  explained  at  the 
same  time.  C.  W.  M. 

This,  I suppose,  must  be  the  same  picture  we 
saw  last  year  in  Paris  at  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion. If  so,  I should  say  decidedly  that  the  artist 
did  not  mean  to  represent  naked  legs,  but  only 
flesh-coloured  “unmentionables.”  No  French 
courtier  would  ever  have  thought,  surely,  of  ap- 
pearing before  a virgin  queen  en  sans-culotte  ! 

P.  A.  L. 

City  oe  Lincoln  (4*^  S.  ii.  33.)  — Why 
“rugged  ” and  not  “ragged,”  Mr.  T.  J.  Bitckton  ? 
I can  form  a distinct  mind-picture  of  a “ ragged  ” 
town : as,  when  from  the  main-street  branch  off, 
at  right  angles,  thoroughfares  of  unequal  length ; 
thus  giving  to  the  contour  of  the  place  a frayed  or 
“ ragged  ” aspect.  Such  is  Brentford,  such  Lewis- 
ham.. In  an  old  ballad  I have  read  a village  street 
is  described  as  “jagged”  — from  the  angularity, 
I suppose,  of  the  houses,  and  the  unevenness  of 
the  pavement.  G.  A.  Sala. 

Putney. 

Calvin  and  Servetijs  (4**^  S.  ii.  40,  &c.) — I 
am  not  disposed  to  be  harsh  with  the  theologians 
of  the  sixteenth  century  for  killing  one  another. 
Nearly  all  the  earnest  men  wished  to  burn  those 
who  differed  from  them,  and  the  bold  were  ready 
to  prove  their  sincerity  by  being  burned.  I think, 
however,  that  the  praise  or  blame  of  burning 
Servetus  is  due  to  Calvin  alone.  When  we  con- 
sider the  power  which  he  exercised  at  Geneva,  it 
mattered  as  little  who  pronounced  the  sentence 
as  who  lighted  the  faggots,  and  I do  not  find 
that  Calvin  shrunk  from  the  responsibility.  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Beza  did  not  offer  him  their  appro- 
bation as  “ counsel  for  the  prosecution,”  and  he 
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would  have  heen  little  pleased  if  told  that  he  only 
carried  out  the  intention  of  the  Inquisition.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  conscience  was  as  easy  as 
that  of  his  rival  hereticide  Philip  II.,  whose  death- 
bed Mr.  Motley  has  so  well  described. 

I offer  no  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  burning 
Servetus,  but  refer  to  the  case  as  stated  by  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  c.  hi.  s.  27,  and  to  a 
very  able  pamphlet  entitled  — 

“ A Letter  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  on  the  Articles  ‘ Calvin  ’ 
and  ‘ Channing,’  by  John  Gordon.  London,  1854.” 

I may  be  allowed  to  urge  the  expediency  of 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  E.  L.  says  : 

“The  first  quotation  is  only  the  expression  of  a man 
who  thought  that  an  infidel,  such  as  Servetus  undoubtedly 
was,  should  even  be  put  to  death  if  necessary.” 

Hallam  says,  Servetus  distinctly  held  the 
divinity  of  Christ.” 

“ Dialogus  secundus  modum  generationis  Christi  docet, 
quod  ipse  non  creatus  sit,  nec  finitse  potentige,  sed  vere 
adorandus  verusque  Deus.”— Alwoerden,  p.  214. 

When  the  flames  were  about  him,  Servetus 
exclaimed,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  eternal  God, 
have  pity  on  me.”  Whether  this  is  heresy  or  not, 
is  a question  of  theology,  and,  as  such,  inadmis- 
sible to  N.  & Q.”  but  surely  it  is  not  infidelity. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

A Pkince  of  Wales’s  Beooch  (4**’  S.  i.  10, 
47.) — This  title  for  the  trinket  in  question  is 
totally  inaccurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  George  III.  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  The  so-called  trident  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  label,  which  Nisbet  states 
is  a hrisure  upon  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  eldest 
sons  whilst  their  fathers  are  in  life.  The  substi- 
tution of  tiuo  for  the  three  feathers  of  Wales  is 
only  a similar  mark  of  difference.  The  expression 

Hope  of  the  British  empire,”  was  quite  appro- 
priate to  George  HI.  at  the  time. 

George  Vere  Irviitg. 

Mozart’s  Portraits  (4*^  S.  ii.  36.) — Besides 
the  well  known  portrait  of  the  great  composer — 
middle  aged,  with  a smiling  mouth,  and  quick 
expressive  eye,  looking  sideways — there  is  a por- 
trait of  him  by  Carmontelle,  when  quite  a child, 
playing  on  the  piano  : his  father  and  sister  stand- 
ing by  him.  It  has  been  engraved,  and  also 
lithographed;  and  can  be  had  in  Paris,  Quai 
Malaquais. 

In  one  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Palace- 
Versailles  is  another  picture,  where  the  infant 
wonder  is  again  performing  before  a numerous 
assembly  (at  the  Princess  de  Conti’s,  I believe), 
his  father  accompanying  him  on  the  guitar. 

P.  A.  L. 

Fuscum  (4**^  S.  ii.  35.) — This  word,  according 
to  most  etymologists,  is  formed  from  furvus,  de- 


rived from  op(pv}>s=vp(pvivos.  In  Plat.  Tim,  we 
have  the  expression  6p<pvivov  signifying  a 

colour  mixed  of  black,  red,  and  white  (but  with 
most  black) — a brownish  grey  {vide  Liddell  and 
Scott  in  verho).  If,  therefore,  Franklin’s  scrap- 
book were  such  as  described,  the  term,  though 
perhaps  not  over  felicitous,  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate.  But  how  M.  E.  can  be  beguiled  into  the 
delusion  of  regarding  it  as  what  he  calls  the  first 
supine  of  fusco,  I cannot  anywise  understand. 
Fusco  is  of  the  first  conjugation,  the  supine  active 
of  which  would  be  fuscatum.  Fuscum  is  clearly 
the  adjective  agreeing  with  opus,  or  some  such 
neuter  substantive  understood.  Under  the  word 
opcpvn,  Scapula  remarks:  Etym.  deducit  Trapa  rh 
ep4(p(a,  tego.”  Edmund  Tew. 

Poem  Wanted  (4*’’  S.  ii.  39.)  — The  poem  in- 
quired for  by  Bar-Point  — 

“ See  the  leaves  around  us  falling,” — 

will  be  found  in  Murray’s  Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,  among  the  ‘‘Promiscuous  Pieces” 
of  Poetry,  section  xvii.  F.  C.  H. 

Coronation  Oath  (4***  S.  ii.  10.) — I have  not 
seen  any  reference  yet  to  the  following  note  from 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  98  : — 

“ An  Act  of  Parliament  to  repeat  or  alter  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  England,  or  to  establish  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  would  doubtless  in  point  of  authority  be  suffi- 
ciently valid  and  binding,  and,  notwithstanding  such  an 
act,  the  union  would  continue  unbroken.  Nay,  each  of 
these  measures  might  be  safely  and  honourably  pursued, 
if  respectively  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
Church  or  Kirk  in  Scotland.  But,  it  should  seem  neither 
prudent  nor  perhaps  consistent  with  good  faith,  to  ven- 
ture upon  either  of  these  steps,  by  a spontaneous  exer- 
tion of  the  inherent  powers  of  parliament,  or  at  the  in- 
stance of  mere  individuals.  So  sacred,  indeed,  are  the 
laws  above  mentioned  (for  protecting  such  church  and 
the  English  liturgy)  esteemed,  that  in  the  Regency  Acts, 
both  of  1751  and  1765,  the  regents  are  expressly  disabled 
from  assenting  to  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  either  of 
these  or  the  act  of  settlement.” 

Read  “abolish  episcopacy  in  Ireland,”  for 
“ establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,”  and  there  is 
an  opinion  given  by  one  of  our  greatest  consti- 
tutional writers,  “ante  litem  motam.”  Such  an 
abstract  opinion,  from  such  a source,  is  deserving 
of  great  attention  be  it  right  or  wrong. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (4*^  S.  ii.  32.) — 
Although  it  was  said  by  another  great  captain 
(the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I believe),  that  all  he 
had  ever  learnt  of  the  history  of  England  was  in 
Shakespeare,  I repeat  with  Mr.  John  Woodward 
that  “ it  may  be  worth  noting,  that  Shakespeare 
is  mistaken”  with  regard  to  the  order  of  St. 
Michael  as  well  as  the  Golden  Fleece.  As  Byron 
says,  “ I like  to  be  particular  in  dates.”  Now 
John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  CastiUon,  near  Bordeaux,  in  1453, 
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and  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  erst  instituted 
hy  Lewis  XI.  in  1469. 

I have  a document  on  parchment,  beginning 
thus : — 

“ Nous  Jehan  Seigneur  De  Talbot  et  de  Furnivall 
Mareschal  de  France  Certiffions  par  ces  pntes  que  du 
nombre  de  Soixante  liommes  d’Armes,  Achi  cheval] 
fire  p’sonne  comprinse,”  etc. ; and  ending~“  En  tesmoign 
de  ce  nous  auons  scele  ces  pntes  de  nre  Seel  le  penul- 
tieme  Jour  de  Juillet  L’an  mil  cccc  trente  sept.” 

On  the  red  wax  seal  the  escutcheon  is  very 
visible : “ Six  merlos  e bende  vermeille  portait  en 
la  baniere  blanche’’j  as  also  in  the  legend,  the  words 
Talbot  and  Furnyval.  It  is  countersigned  thus : 

Stafford.”  Who  was  this  Stafford  ? P.  A.  L. 

Numismatic  (4‘^  S.  ii.  34.) — I am  afraid  that 
the  ingenious  suggestion  of  correspondent  A.  H., 
as  to  the  origin  of  Tas,  Tascia,  found  on  early 
English  coins,  will  scarcely  be  considered  a satis- 
factory explanation.  Among  the  ancient  coins 
^iven  by  Aker  man  (^Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and 
Princes  geographically  arranged  and  described^  His- 
pania,  Gallia,  Britannia,  London,  1846),  there  is 
one.  No.  27  described  thus  p.  192 : — 

“ Obv.  cvNOBELiNi.  Laureated  beardless  head,  to  the 
left.  Rev.  TAsciovANi  . i' . Centaur,  to  the  right,  blow- 
ing a horn.” 

And  again.  No.  41 : — 

“ Ohv.  cvNOBE.  Beardless  helmed  bust,  to  the  left. 
Ttev.  TASC  . Fii  . A boar(?)  resting  on  its  haunches,  its 
head  raised,  and  holding  in  its  mouth  a serpent  (?).” 

Though  Tasciovanus  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians,  these  coins  show  that  Cunobe- 
linus  was  his  son.  We  find  another  of  these  petty 
princes,  Eppilus,  styled  “ COM  . F .,”  and  another 
“ Tine.,”  styled  also  “com.f.”:  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  Mr.  Birch,  that  they  followed 
the  Roman  formula  “ Csesar.  divi  f.” 

Craufokd  Tait  Ramage. 

Chkonicle  by  John  Douglas  (4*^^  S.  i.  508.) 
I have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  present  de- 
pository of  the  Chronicle  said  to  have  been  written 
by  this  monk  of  Glastonbury.  A copy  was  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Rawlinson,  in  the  sale  cata- 
logue of  whose  MSS.  (1734,  p.  18)  it  is  entered 
as  follows  : — 

“254.  A Chronicle  of  England,  entituled,  The  Me- 
morials, Chronicles  written  by  John  Douglas,  Munke  of 
Glastenburye  Abbaye.  On  velom.” 

In  a copy  of  this  Catalogue  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  contains  the  prices  and  purchasers’ 
names  in  MS.,  there  is  the  following  entry  : — 

West,  p'*  3s.  3d.”  The  MSS.  collected  by  James 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  appear  to 
have  been  all  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  and  are  con- 
sequently now  to  be  found  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but  this  Chronicle 
is  not  entered  in  the  Catalogue  of  that  Collec- 


tion. The  Catalogue  of  West’s  Library,  as  sold 
by  auction  in  1773,  contains  only  printed  books. 

W.  D.  M A CRAY. 

Inscription  at  Mount  Stuart:  Heart  of 
Prince  Charles  (4^^*  S.  i.  559.) — The  inscription 
over  the  old  door-way  at  Mount-Stuart  cannot 
possibly  have  been  written  by  the  Prince  when 
in  concealment  in  the  isle,”  as  it  is  matter  of  his- 
tory that  he  never  was  either  in  or  near  the  island 
of  Bute  at  any  time  during  his  expedition  of 
1745-6.  C.  E.  D. 

Cromwell’s  Coffin-plate  (4‘'’  S.  i.  553.) — 
This  interesting  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  who  is  himself  de- 
scended from  the  Cromwell  family.  X. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  (4^**  S.  ii.  35.) — The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Allen  from  the  words 
of  Bishop  Grossteste  is  incorrect.  The  bishop  says 
that  the  faithful  should  all  have  a plain  know- 
ledge of  the  faith,  as  contained  in  the  greater  and 
lesser  creed, — meaning  the  Nicene  and  that  of  the 
Apostles, — et  in  tractatu  qui  dicitur  Quicunque 
vidt.”  Now,  though  he  uses  the  term  ^Gractatus,” 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  he  considered  the 
Athanasian  as  not  a creed.  He  calls  it  a treatise, 
on  account  of  its  much  greater  length,  and  more 
explicit  language ; and  had  he  lived  a few  cen- 
turies later,  he  would  perhaps  have  applied  the 
same  name  to  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which 
is  longer  still.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  formulary  under  the  name  of  St.  Athanasius 
was  always  designated  by  the  Church  as  a Sym-- 
bolum  Fidei,  a creed,  or  profession  of  faith  — a 
very  different  thing  from  a mere  treatise  or  dis- 
sertation. At  the  earliest  public  mention  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  was  at  the  Council  of 
Autun  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  ordered  in 
the  very  first  canon,  that  all  priests  and  clerics 
should  know  by  heart  the  Symbol  attributed  to 
St.  Athanasius.  The  church  approved  of  it, — 
proposed  it  to  the  belief  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
decreed  that  it  should  be  publicly  recited  in  the 
divine  office.  All  this  proves  that  it  was  of 
much  higher  authority  than  a mere  treatise,  or 
dissertation ; and  we  should  search  in  vain  for 
any  such  distinction  between  this  and  the  other 
creeds,  as  Grossteste  is  unfairly  supposed  to  have 
intended.  F.  C.  H. 

Bradshawe  the  Regicide  (4**^  S.  ii.  34.) — 
Your  correspondent  M.  J.’s  legend  respecting  the 
Lord  High  President’s  (who  ob.  Oct.  31,  1659,) 
having  died  at  a lone  house  on  Baddeley  Edge,  in 
the  Staffordshire  Moorlands,  has  highly  interested 
me — since,  though  born  and  long  resident  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  I had  never  previously 
heard  of  it.  There  is  in  Longsdon,  close  to  Leek, 
an  ancient  grange  called  “Bradshaw,”  with  which 
local  tradition  connects  the  regicide,  but  I have 
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never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  authentic  source. 
Temp.  Eliz.  3,  Thomas  de  Eradeschawe  ^vas  sworn 
a feudatory  forester  of  the  Forest  of  Leeke  ; and 
I find  Roger  Bradschagh  witness  to  a deed  bearing 
date  A.D.  1431. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Bradshaw 
Hall,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  the  cradle  of  the 
family,  at  p.  145  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Re- 
liquary ; but  the  name  is  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sister  shires  of  Chester,  Derby,  and 
Stafford,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  from  which  parti- 
cular branch  ‘‘poor  Jack”  actually  descended. 

The  Author  of  a History  of  Leek. 

Bakewell. 

“ Recollections  of  my  Life,  by  Maximilian, 
Emperor  of  Mexico  ” (4^^^  S.  i.  535,  563.) — As 
I ventured  to  communicate  to  you  the  doubts 
which  had  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  work  from  the  manner  of  its  publica- 
tion and  its  contents,  I feel  bound  to  tell  you  the 
result  of  inquiries  I have  made  in  quarters  certain 
to  be  informed  in  Germany. 

The  work,  as  now  published  at  Leipsig  and 
translated  into  English,  was,  it  appears,  printed 
for  private  circulation  by  Prince  Maximilian  while 
in  retirement  at  Miramar.  He  then  gave,  or  sold, 
the  copyright  to  a publishing  house  at  Leipsig; 
but  when  it  was  almost  ready  for  publication,  he 
revoked  the  contract  for  its  publication,  and  paid 
the  firm  2000  guilders  for  the  expenses  they  had 
incurred.  This  was  before  he  left  Miramar. 

Nothing  further  was  done  by  Prince  Maximilian, 
that  I can  ascertain,  for  its  publication,  and  so  the 
matter  rested  when  he  perished  in  Mexico.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  death  communications  took  place 
between  the  publishers  and  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
They  terminated  in  authority  for  its  publication 
being  given  to  them. 

It  is,  I am  assured,  published  as  originally 
printed  for  private  circulation  by  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. Curio. 

Sackbut  (4**^  S.  ii.  42.)  — It  is  truly  observed 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  that  the  French  drew  a jocular 
phrase  from  the  resemblance  between  Ebrius  and 
Ebraeus.  “ In  French  slang,”  he  continues,  “ a 
drunken  man  was  one  qui  samit  V iUhreuT  An 
amusing  illustration  occurs  in  the  old  French 
song  which  begins  thus : — 

“ Je  suis  le  docteur  toujours  Ivre, 

Notus  inter  Sorbonicos  ; 

Je  n’ai  jamais  lu  d’autre  livre 
Qu’  Epistolam  ad  EbriosT 

F.  C.  H. 

Hogshead  (4^^  S.  i.  554,  613.)  — The  question 
started  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  word,  has  produced  replies  that 
leave  the  solution  doubtful  between  hogs-hide,  as 
suggested  by  that  gentleman,  and  ox-head  as  con- 
jectured by  others.  Probably  ox-hide^  which  has 


not  yet  been  thought  of,  is  as  likely  as  either. 
But  in  the  meantime,  one  evidence  in  favour  of 
hogs-hide  will  be  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart’s 
translation  of  Rabelais  (book  iii.  chap,  xv.) ; it  is 
where  Panurge,  in  expounding  the  monkish  mys- 
tery concerning  powdered  bee^  says  : — 

“ Not  to  sup  at  all ! that  is  the  devil ! Come,  Friar  John, 
let  us  go  break  our  fast ; for  if  I hit  on  such  a refection, 
in  the  morning,  as  will  fill  the  mill-hopper  and  hogshide 
of  my  stomach,  and  furnish  it  with  meat  and  drink  suffi- 
cient, then  I could  make  a shift  to  forbear  dining.” — vol.  iii. 
p.  104. 

As  Sir  T.  Urquhart  wrote  about  1650,  it  would 
be  worth  looking  to  what  was  the  practice  in  his 
time  in  England,  or  whether  hogs-hide  was  a local 
form  of  spelling’  hogshead  at  that  time  in  Scotland, 
of  which  Sir  Thomas  was  a native. 

W.  W.  E.  T. 

Quotation  wanted  (4“^  S.  ii.  10,  45.) — 

“ And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown — 

Smiles  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise  : 

That  come,  and  go,  with  endless  play. 

And  ever  as  they  pass  away. 

Are  hidden  in  her  ej’ es.” 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  J.  T.  F.  as  a 
Cambridge  man,  and  also  Mr.  Bouchier,  to  in- 
form them  that  a Latin  version  of  Wordsworth’s 
pretty  little  poem  Louisa  ” is  to  be  found  in  the 
Arundines  Cami,  editio  quarta — a book  dear  to 
scholars,  and  is  there  headed  “ Rustica  Phidyle.” 
The  English  version  commences  not  — 

“ I met  Louisa  in  the  shade,” 

but  — 

“ Though  by  a sickly  taste  betrayed, 

Some  may  dispraise  the  lovely  maid. 

With  fearless  pride  I say,”  &c. 

Being,  however,  just  at  present  enjoying  an  out- 
ing in  the  country,  I have  not  my  copy  of  the 
Arundines  at  hand  in  order  to  give  a precise  re- 
ference to  the  page,  and  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator of  the  poem  into  Latin  Sapphics.  Be  it 
observed  that  the  editions  of  the  Arundines  Cami 
vary  very  materially,  and  perhaps  the  poems  in 
question  may  not  have  a place  in  all  of  them. 
The  last,  to  my  knowledge,  underwent  consider- 
able alterations  at  the  hands  of  its  late  accom- 
plished editor.  Archdeacon  Drury. 

We  all  know  the  ode  of  Horace  whence  Rus- 
tica Phidyle  ” is  borrowed  — 

“ Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus, 

Nascente  luna,  rustica  Phidyle, 

Si  thure  placaris  et  horna 
Fruge  lares,  avidaque  porca, 

Nec,”  &c. 

OXONIENSIS. 

Wormingford,  near  Colchester. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  lohole  TV orks  of  William  Browne  of  Tavistock  and  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Now  first  collected  and  edited,  with 
a Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  Notes  by  \N.  Carew  Hazlitt 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  The  First  Volume.  (Printed 
for  the  Roxburghe  Library.) 

Nearly  a century  has  elapsed  since  Tom  Davies  gave 
to  the  world  the  only  collective  edition  of  the  writings  of 
this  admirable  poet.  In  this  good  work  Davies  was 
assisted  b}’-  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  and 
other  admirers  of  Browne’s  genius.  In  1815  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  published  a volume  of  Browne’s  hitherto  inedited 
poetry,  which  Park  pronounced  to  be  even  more  marked 
by  a “ peaceful  delicacy  and  pure  morality  ” than  those 
already  given  to  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  think  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  shown  good  judgment  in  in- 
cluding the  whole  works  of  Browne  in  the  Roxburghe 
Library.  This  first  volume,  which  is  very  handsomely 

Erinted,  contains,  in  addition  to  Britannia's  Pastorals,  a 
life  of  the  Poet,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  industry  and  re- 
searches have  enabled  him  to  detail  much  more  fully  than 
his  predecessor,  Brydges.  The  work  will  be  welcome  to 
all  los’^ers  of  Old  English  Poetry. 

The  Annual  Register:  a Review  of  Public  Events  at 
Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1867.  New  Series. 
(Rivington.) 

The  Annual  Register  now  stands  alone  as  a permanent 
and  available  record  of  the  more  remarkable  events  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the 
political  history  of  this  and  other  foreign  countries ; and 
we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  record  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  for  1867,  which  appears  to  be  ably  and  carefully 
compiled. 

Books  Received. — 

We  have  a number  of  small  books  which  require  a few 
words  of  notice.  First  and  foremost  among  them  is 
Warne’s  Chandos  Shakespeare:  Plays,  Poems,  Glossary, 
^c.  reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition,  and  compared 
with  all  recent  Commentators,  printed  very  neatly  and 
legibly,  and  sold  for  one  shilling ; and  from  the  same 
publisher,  and  at  the  same  remarkably  low  price,  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Longfellow.  Milton  and  Machiavelli, 
two  Essays  by  Lord  Macaulay,  printed  with  great  neat- 
ness and  distinctness,  and  published  at  sixpence.  We 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Lockwood  a volume  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  many — Instructions  in  W ood-carving 
for  Amateurs,  with  Hints  on  Design,  by  a Lady.  From 
Mr.  Walker  of  Leeds,  an  amusing  little  volume,  Old 
Leeds : its  Bygones  and  Celebrities,  by  an  Old  Leeds 
Cropper.  And  from  Messrs.  Moffat  of  Dublin,  St.  Patrick's 
Ruction,  by  Barney  Bradey ; an  amusing  bit  of  rollicking 
Irish  fun  and  rhyme. 

A few  guide-books  have  also  reached  us,  which  we 
may  make  a note  of  for  the  benefit  of  “ intending  ” tourists, 
viz.  St.  David's : its  Early  History  and  Present  State,  by 
an  Ecclesiologist  (Bemrose);  Bemrose's  Guide  to  Matlock, 
Bakewell,  Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  ^c.,  with  Lists  of 
Wild  Flowers,  Ferns,  ^c.,  by  John  Hicklin  ; and  Through 
the  Peak,  between  London  and  Manchester,  or  Tourist's 
Guide  between  London  and  Manchester  via  Derby,  Mat- 
lock,  and  Buxton  (Bemrose). 

Theod<  >re’s  Son. — The  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
have  just  published  a very  effective  carte  de  visite  of  this 
interesting  child. 

Library  of  the  Rev.  T.  Corser. — The  first  part  of 
this  extraordinary  Collection  of  our  Early  English  Poets 
and  Dramatists,  will  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin- 


son, & Hodge,  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  instant.  No 
greater  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  library  can  be 
given  than  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  three  days’ 
sale  contains  only  606  lots. 

Librarianship  of  the  Corporation  of  London  : 
Lambeth  Library.— The  salary  of  Mr.  Overall,  who 
fills  this  office  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  with 
so  much  advantage  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  consult 
the  Library  entrusted  to  his  charge,  has  just  been  in- 
creased from  200Z.  to  300?.  a year,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  10?.  until  it  reaches  400?.  per  annum.  The  salary  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Welch,  is  in  like  manner  to  be  gradually 
increased  to  200?.  a-year. 

As  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  we  believe,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Librarianship  of  Lambeth,  we  venture  to  re- 
commend the  liberal  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  the  City  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  have  the  settlement 
of  this  question. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Thomas  Wynneli-’s  Plea  por  Infants.  1642. 

Suspension  discussed.  London,  Oct.  1657. 

Wanted  by  John  Sleigh,  Esq.,  Tuornbridge,  Bakewell. 


The  Reliquary.  Any  Nos.  form  1—24,  unbound. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  George  W.  Marshall,  Weacombe  House, 
Bicknoller,  Somerset. 


Murray’s  Handbook  for  Spain.  Part  I.  containing  South  Spain. 
Wanted  by  P.  P.,  Mr.  Brooks,  7,  Torrington  Place,  W.C. 


Gould’s  Birds  of  Australia.  7 Vols. 

Birds  of  Europe,  b Vols. 

Audubon’s  Birds  of  America. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  5 Vols. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Works.  Any  of  them. 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  5 Vols.  4tO. 

Dresden  Gallery.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Morgan’s  Sphere  of  Gentry. 

Congreve’s  Works.  3 Vols.  Baskerville. 

Heabne’s  Leland’s  Itinerary.  9 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London.  W. 


0attct^  t0  C0rrej^}30iiifmt^* 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

A mong  other  articles  of  interest  which  ivill  appear  in  next  week's 
“ N.  & Q”  we  may  mention  — 

Mother  Shipton. 

Calvin  end  Servetus. 

Furt  lerNote  on  the  Coronation  Oath. 

Children's  Books. 

Old  Bord  r Games. 

The  Index  to  our  last  Yolvme  will  be  issued  with  “N.  &Q.”q/’ 
Saturday  next. 

The  General  Index  to  the  Third  Series  is  all  in  type,  and  will 
he  ready  for  publication,  we  hope,  hy  the  end  of  the  month. 

Bradford.  should  be  very  glad,  indeed  to  see  the  volumes. 

QriESTioNER.  1 here  is  no  doubt  that  Berkeley  Square  is  always  pro- 
nounced Barke  Square  “ by  educated  people  at  the  West  End." 

Erratum.— 4th S.ii.  p.  31,  col.  i.  line  6 from  bottom, tZeZe  “we  find.’’ 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.’’  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

“ Notes  & Queries  ’’  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; tjjey  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.— 52,  Fleet  Street. 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOKS: 

« CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.” 

“WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.” 

I Lave  before  me  four  curious  little  Yolumes, 
printed  in  1741  and  1742,  for  the  use  of  children, 
which,  I presume,  are  scarce  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  placing  their  titles  and  a few  other 
particulars  on  record  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  In  my  opinion 
they  are  a much  nicer  kind  of  books  for  the  use 
of  little  ones  than  the  books  of  silly  nonsense  and 
gaudy  pictures  which  are  now  in  YOgue.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  Yiz.  about  two  inches  and 
a half  in  height,  by  two  in  breadth.  The  first  is 
entitled : — 

“ Curiosities  In  the  Tower  of  London.  VoL  I.  Printed  , 
for  Tho.  foreman.  Bookseller,  near  the  two  giants  in 
Guildhall,  London.  1741.  [Price  4c?.],”  pp.  xxiv.  124, 
and  a leaf  of  advertisements. 

The  frontispiece  is  a little  woodcut  representing 
the  White  Tower,  and  there  are  seYeral  others 
in  the  Yolume  of  the  beasts  and  birds  in  the 
Tower.  After  the  title  come  some  Yerses,  ^‘To 
the  Author  of  the  Curiosities  in  the  Tower  of 
London,”  which  I think  are  worth  reprinting  : — 

“ Too  rigid  Precepts  often  fail, 

Where  short  amusing  Tales  prevail. 

That  Author,  doubtless  aims  aright, 

Who  joins  Instruction  with  delight. 


Tom  Thumb  shall  now  be  thrown  away, 

And  Jack  who  did  the  Giants  slay ; 

Such  ill  concerted  artless  lies, 

Our  British  Youth  shall  now  despise : 

In  thy  Gigantick  Works  they’ll  find 
Something  to  please,  and  form  the  Mind. 

“ Thy  happy  Talent,  Friend,  pursue  ; 

In  thy  own  way  search  London  thro’ : 

Conduct  thy  Lilliputians  round, 

Where  any  curious  things  are  found. 

What  treasures  in  the  TowW  are  laid. 

Are  Here — as  in  a glass,  display’d. 

To  Gresham  College  next  repair, 

And  shew  the  Works  of  Nature  there. 

Or,  on  the  Abbey  cast  thy  Eye, 

Where  British  Bards  and  Heroes  lie 
Obscured  in  everlasting  night, 

Who,  living,  were  the  World’s  delight. 

Thence  may  thy  Little  Readers  learn. 

That  Grandeur’s  vain,  of  no  concern; 

Since  Death,  with  his  impartial  sting. 

Wounds  both  the  Beggar  and  the  King. 

“ Go  on — May  all  thy  Volumes  please ! 

Be  fill’d  with  Lectures  such  as  these ! 

Meet  with  Reception  from  all  Hands, 

And  live  as  long  as  Guild-hall  stands ! 

“ I am 

“ thy  affectionate  Friend, 

“ and  Well-Wisher, 

“ A.  Z.” 

Then  follows  a long  list  of  the  little  subscribers, 
which  would  genealogically  be  Yery  interesting 
to  reprint.  I extract  a few  : — ■ 

“ Miss  Leny  Brereton,  5 sets. 

Master  Tommy  Bradbury  of  Hackney. 

Miss  Betsy  Child. 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Chauncy. 

Miss  Jenny  Du  Cane. 

Master  Tommy  Quin. 

Miss  Lucretia  W ells. 

Master  Dicky  Watts.” 

Book  I.  chap.  i.  tells  about  building  of  the 
Tower  5 chaps,  ii.  iii.  and  iY.  of  the  lions,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  in  the  Tower  : — 

“ You  first  see  a fine  Maiden  Lioness,  which  was  a pre- 
sent from  the  Consul  of  Algiers : she  is  about  fourteen 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Jenny,’’’ 

In  the  history  of  the  lions  we  read  that  — 

“ The  Lion  often  sleeps  and  snores  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  likewise  with  them  shut.  King  James  the  first, 
being  minded  to  make  trial  of  the  nature  and  courage  of 
the  Lion,  and  some  other  wild  beasts,  went  to  the  Tower, 
attended  by  several  of  the  Nobility,  where  he  ordered  a 
Lion  and  Lioness  to  be  turned  out  of  their  dens ; and  a 
Cock  to  be  cast  to  them,  which  they  presently  killed,  and 
sucked  its  blood.  Next  a Lamb  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
them,  which  the  Lions  out  of  their  generosity  never 
offered  to  touch,  altho’  it  was  so  bold  as  to  go  close  to 
them.” 

Then  follow  more  astonishing  stories  of  the 
lions  and  their  performances  before  King  James, 
the  queen,  and  prince,  very  wonderful,  but  too 
long  for  insertion  here. 

Book  II.  chap,  i..  Introduction,  gives  an  account 
I of  the  fees  to  be  paid.  Chap.  ii.  Of  the  invin- 
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cible  Spanish  Armada,  with  a woodcut  of  it. 
Chap.  iii.  Of  the  arms,  &c.,  and  other  curiosities. 

Vol.  II.  has  a cut  of  the  regalia  as  frontis- 
piece ; and,  like  the  other,  is  priced  4^?.  There  is 
a continuation  of  the  subscribers’  names,  amongst 
which  are : — 

“ Miss  Moll}’-  Churchil. 

Master  Thoppy  Cibber,  for  self  and  papa  but  one  set. 

Master  Dicky  Caldwell,  100  sets. 

Master  Daniel  Danvers. 

Master  Neddy  Hasted. 

Master  Sammy  Heathcote. 

Master  Nevil  Umfreville,  for  myself  and  sister,  Miss 
Umfreville,  2 sets.” 

Chaps,  i.-iv.  contain  an  account  of  the  armory 
and  the  regalia.  Then  a poetical  account  of  Col. 
Blood  stealing  the  regalia,  which  ends  with : — 

“ The  King,  sore  frighten’d  at  that  time, 

Not  only  pardon’d  the  bold  Crime, 

But  what  is  monstrous  to  declare. 

Gave  Blood  five  hundred  Pounds  a year.” 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Line,  Batteries,  &c.  Woodcut 
of  the  Devil  upon  Duty,”  and  poetical  account 
of  the  Devil’s  Battery,  and  how  it  acquired  that 
name. 

Chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  Of  the  White  Tower,  and 
of  the  ceremony  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates 
of  the  Tower;  and  so  end  these  amusing  little 
volumes. 

In  the  advertisement  page  above  referred  to 
another  of  this  series,  which  I have  not  seen,  is 
mentioned  as  — 

“Just  Publish’d,  Price  fourpence.  ‘The  Ilistor}’-  of 
the  two  famous  Giants  and  other  Curiosities  in  Guild- 
hall, London.’  Printed  for  Thos.  Boreman,  Bookseller, 
near  the  two  Giants  in  Guildhall.  Where  may  be  had, 
of  the  same  Size  and  Price,  the  Second  Gigantick  Volume, 
which  compleats  the  History  of  Guildhall : To  which  is 
added,  a particular  account  of  the  whole  procession  of  my 
Lord  Mayor’’ s Shew.” 

The  History  of  Westminster  Ahhey  is  contained 
in  two  volumes,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
preceding,  and  dated  1742.  Vol.  I.  has  a cut  of 
Westminster  Abbey  as  a frontispiece,  then  a short 
poetical  piece  signed  A.  Z.” ; then  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  among  which  occur : — 

“ Master  Tommy  D’oyly  of  Rendlesham  in  Suffolk. 

Miss  Anne  Duval,  daughter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Duval. 

Master  Richard  Gough.  [This  was,  I believe,  the 
celebrated  antiquary.] 

The  Honourable  Master  Frederick  Kappel. 

Hon.  Lady  Mary  Kappel  [and  two  others  of  same 
name].” 

The  list  of  subscribers  is  followed  by  twenty-nine 
accounts  of  monuments,  most  of  them  giving  the 
inscriptions  at  full  length,  beginning  with  Dryden 
and  ending  with  Sir  Oloudesly  Shovel. 

Vol.  II.  has  also  a list  of  subscribers,  and  brings 
the  niimber  of  monuments  to  sixty-two — the  last 
being  that  of  Col.  James  Bringfield.  Both  volumes 
are  interspersed  with  woodcuts  of  some  of  the 


tombs.  John  Conduitt’s  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Vol.  II.  At  the  end,  among  the  advertisements, 
are  advertised  two  volumes  of  The  History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paid,  making  the  number 
of  these  ^‘Gigantick  Histories”  eight.  Are  they 
rare,  or  of  any  value,  as  specimens  of  the  baby 
literature  of  our  great  grandfathers  ? 

Geoege  W.  Marshall. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


The  Exhibition  of  Portraits  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  embracieg  the  family  portraits 
of  Oliver  from  Chequers,  has  entailed  upon  .the 
columns  of  The  Times  three  letters  from  corre- 
spondents. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  inopportune  if  I notice, 
through  your  useful  publication,  some  omissions 
and  discrepancies  in  those  letters. 

Taking  these  seriatim,  that  on  April  22  comes 
first.  The  descent  from  Oliver  to  Thomas  is  cor- 
rect; but  the  statement  would  make  it  appear 
that  there  was  but  one  lineal  line  of  descent — that 
through  Thomas  by  his  second  wife — for  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  line  by  the  first  wife. 

Thomas  was  born  in  1699,  and  died  1748,  hav- 
ing married  twice— to  Frances,  daughter  of 
John  Tidman,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  only  survived  to  be 
married,  an  event  which  took  place  in  1753  to 
John  Field,  of  an  old  Hertfordshire  family. 
Secondly,  he  (Thomas)  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Richard  Skinner,  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters ; his  son  Oliver  only  survived,  and  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Morgan  Morse  ; and  thus 
it  is  clear  that  the  wife  of  John  Field  and  the 
last-mentioned  Oliver  are  half-brother  and  sister, 
and  equally  allied  to  the  Protector  as  great-great- 
great  grandchildren,  the  succeeding  generations 
bearing  equal  positions.  Thus : — 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


Henry,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Henry,  the  Major  in  the  army. 


1.  Frances  Tidman  = Thomas  = 2.  Mary  Skinner. 


I 

Anne, 

only  surviving  child, 
married  John  Field. 


Oliver, 

only  surviving  child, 
married  Mary  Morse. 


John  Field,  Oliveria, 

married  Mary  Fryer.  married  Thomas  Ar- 

j timadorus  Russell. 

Several  Fields.  Several  Russells.  ^ 

As  to  the  family  property  and  curiosities,  pri-  i 
mogeniture  had  but  little  weight  in  the  case,  for  i 
the  child  by  the  first  marriage  and  her  descendants,  ' 
the  Fields,  had  but  a very  small  share  of  the 
Cromwell  property — the  lion’s  share  falling  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Eussells  of  Cheshunt,  descendants 
by  the  second  marriage,  and  being  from  the  last 
male  of  the  name  of  Cromwell,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  Protector’s  representatives. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  the  descent 
of  the  relics  or  curiosities : — 

Richard,  the  Protector,  left  them  to  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth ; she  bequeathed  them  to  her  cousins 
Richard  and  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Major,  and  he  left  his  to  his  son  Oliver  of  Ches- 
hunt Park  ; Richard  left  his  portion,  the  mask,  &c. 
&c.to  his  daughters  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Laetitia; 
they  bequeathed  them  to  their  cousin  Oliver 
Cromwell  of  Cheshunt  Park,  who  married  Mary 
Morse,  and  who  also  received  those  of  his  father 
Thomas. 

Thus  they  became  centered  with  his  daughter 
Oliveria,  his  only  surviving  child,  who  married 
Thomas  Artimadorus  Russell ; and  thus  they  be- 
came heir-looms  (through  the  eldest  son’s  child) 
to  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Bush. 

With  regard  to  J.  G.  Cromwell’s  letter  (April 
23),  I will  not  question  the  point  as  to  his  being 
a descendant  of  the  Protector,  but  I cannot  see  in 
the  pedigree  I possess  how  he  can  be  allied  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  (son  of  Major  Henry),  of  whom 
the  previous  letter  speaks ; for  by  his  first  wife — as 
before  stated — two  sons  and  one  daughter  died 
infants ; one  son,  Thomas,  said  to  have  been  un- 
married, and  the  daughter  who  married  John 
Field : then,  by  the  secmd  wife,  Oliver  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  who  married. 

Can  J.  G.  Cromwell  prove  that  Thomas,  Oliver’s 
brother  (the  last-named),  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  service,  was  married  and  had  a family, 
and  died  in  1771  If  so,  perhaps  he  is  a son  of 
that  Thomas. 

I may  now  remark  on  J.  P.’s  communication 
(April  23).  He  is  correct  in  the  main.  He  is  in- 
correct as  to  the  revolving  or  swivel  three-sided 
seal.  He  states  it  to  be  of  silver ; it  is  of  steel, 
and  evidence  is  very  strong  that  it  was  engraved — 
as  well  as  Henry’s  large  official  steel  seal  (when 
Lord-Lieut.  of  Ireland) — by  the  inimitable  Simon. 
J.  P.  is  also  wrong  in  stating  that  the  Cromwell 
arms  are  thereon  quartered  with  those  of  England. 
The  quarterings  are  those  of  the  several  families 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  and  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  England’s  bearings,  or  even 
those  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  reference  to  the  said  three-sided  revolvino* 
seal,  I may  mention  a curious  instance  of  a double 
proof  of  authenticity.  A friend,  quite  unconnected 
with  the  family,  gave  me  a most  perfect  docu- 
ment, dated  Oct.  25,  1648,  bearing  the  autograph 
signature  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  directed  to  “ CoP 
Thomas  Barwis,”  ordering  him  to  repair  to  Car- 
lisle to  take  charge  of  a regiment  of  horse  that 
would  arrive  from  Westmoreland.  The  document 
bears  an  impression  of  one  of  the  sides  of  this  his 


private  seal.  I have  never  met  with  a public 
order  so  identified,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
so  strongly  confirms  the  genuineness  of  the  seal. 

Plaving  ventured  these  remarks,  may  I go  a 
little  further  ? Having  frequently  heard  the  family 
position  niiich  disparaged,  permit  me  to  add  that 
those  curious  in  tracing  the  descendants  of  the 
reat  Protector  will  find  that  they  have  held 
ighly  creditable  positions  in  the  church,  the  bar, 
law,  physic,  and  important  official  appointments 
under  the  Crown. 

Mention  having  been  specially  made  in  the 
above  letter  of  the  mask  of  the  Protector  taken 
just  after  his  death,  I may  state  that  Henry 
Weigall,  Esq.  sen.,  had  the  loan  of  that  mask 
in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  time  had 
arrived  that,  if  he  modelled  a bust  therefrom,  it 
would  find  a place  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  having  completed  his  work,  it  was  submitted 
to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Commissioners.  The 
authenticity  of  the  mask  was  requested,  given,  and 
approved,  but  the  Prince’s  reply  to  its  being  exe- 
cuted in  marble  was  that  the  want  of  funds  at 
that  time  would  prevent  it. 

The  bust  is  modelled  in  a bold,  masterly  style, 
^^obly  creditable  to  the  artist,  and  was  presented 
by  him,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Australia, 
to  Henry  W.  Field,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  who  also 
possesses  a few  autographs  and  curiosities  of  Crom- 
well and  of  that  eventful  period. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
modelling  of  Mr.  Bell’s  magnificent  colossal  statue 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  same  mask  was  put  into 
his  hands  to  aid  him  if  he  thought  it  desirable. 

Puritan. 


MILTON’S  UNKNOWN  POEM. 

Prof.  Henry  Morley  has  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  find  in  the  British  Museum,  in  a copy  of 
the  edition  of  Milton’s  English  and  Latin  Poems 
printed  in  1645,  an  unpublished  poem,  an  addi- 
tion in  MS.,  which  he  believes  to  be  in  the  poet’s 
autograph.  This  has  been  doubted.  Mr.  Bond 
and  Mr.  Rye  are  of  opinion  that  the  hand  is  not 
Milton’s,  and  that  the  initials  at  the  end  are  not 
J.  M.  but  P.  M.,  while  others  who  have  made 
Milton’s  writings  the  subject  of  their  study  believe 
this  poem  to  be  from  his  pen.  We  incline  to 
the  latter  opinion. 

The  following  will,  be  believe,  be  found  a cor- 
rect version  of  this  interesting  discovery.  It  is 
that  furnished  to  The  Athenceum  by  Professor 
Morley,  with  two  corrections  subsequently  com- 
municated by  him  to  The  Times:  — 

“ AN  EPITAPH. 

“ He  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  this  Hermitage  of  clay, 

Has  left  some  reliques  in  this  Urne 
As  a pledge  of  his  returne. 
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Meanewhile  y®  Muses  doe  deplore 
The  losse  of  this  their  paramour 
Wth  whom  he  sported  ere  y®  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 

And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  laies 
And  puts  on  cypres  for  his  bayes; 

The  sacred  sisters  tune  their  quills  * 

Onely  to  y®  blubbering  rills, 

And  whilst  his  doome  they  thinke  upon 
Make  their  owne  teares  their  Helicon, 

Leaving  y®  two-topt  Mount  divine 
To  turne  votaries  to  his  shrine. 

Think  not  (reader)  one  less  blest 
Sleeping  in  this  narrow  cist 
Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  hid 
Under  some  stately  pyramid. 

If  a rich  tombe  makes  happy  y^^ 

That  Bee  was  happier  far  y“  men 
Who  busie  in  y®  thymie  wood 
Was  fettered  by  y®  golden  flood 
W®^  fro  y®  Amber-weeping  Tree 
Distilleth  downe  so  plenteously ; 

Ffor  so  this  little  wanton  Elfe 
Most  gloriously  enshrind  itselfe 
A tombe  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Cleopatra’s  sepulcher. 

In  this  little  bed  my  dust 
Incurtaind  round  I here  entrust 
Whilst  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lyes  entomb’d  in  every  heart. 

"Then  pass  on  gently  ye  y*  mourne. 

Touch  not  this  mine  hollowed  Urne 
These  Ashes  w®*!  doe  here  remaine 
A vitall  tincture  still  retaine; 

A seminall  forme  within  y®  deeps 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps  ; 

The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existencies ; 

Infant  Nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appeare  : 

This  plant  now  caverned  into  dust 
In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must 
Untill  sweet  Psyche  shall  Inspire 
A softning  and  prolific  fire. 

And  in  her  fost’ring  armes  enfold 
This  Heavy  and  this  earthly  mould  : 

Then,  as  I am  He  be  no  more 
But  bloome  and  blossome  b . . . 

When  this  cold  numnes  shall  retreate 
By  a more  y”  Chymich  heat. 

“ J.  M.  1647.” 


A FUBTHEK  NOTE  ON  THE  CORONATION 
OATH. 

It  Ras  Ibeen  suggested  to  me  that,  although  in 
my  note  on  the  Coronation  Oath  {ante,  p.  5) 
I have  shown  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
assumed  its  present  form,  such  note  would  have 
Been  rendered  more  complete  by  the  addition  of 
the  oath  itself,  as  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  her 
coronation. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dutfus  Hardy, 
the  learned  and  always  obliging  Deputy-Keeper  of 
the  Public  Eecords,  I am  enabled  to  supply  that 

* To  those  who  object  to  this  line,  we  beg  to  refer  the 
line  in  Lycidas  — 

“ He  touched  the  various  stops  of  tender  quills.” 


deficiency  by  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original 
oath,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office.  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

THE  OATH. 

Archbishop  : Madam,  Is  Your  Majesty  willing 
to  take  the  Oath  ? 

The  Queen  : I am  willing. 

Archbishop : Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  People  of  this  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Domi- 
nions thereto  belonging,  according  to  the  Statutes 
in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  same  ? 

Queen  : I solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Archbishop ; Will  You  to  Your  power  cause 
Law  and  Justice,  in  Mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
Your  Judgments  ? 

Queen ; I will. 

Archbishop : Will  You  to  the  utmost  of  Your 
Power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Eeformed 
Eeligion  established  by  Law  ? And  will  You 
maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  Settlement 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Go- 
vernment thereof,  as  by  Law  established  within 
England  and  Ireland  and  the  Territories  there- 
unto belonging  ? And  will  You  preserve  unto  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
the  Churches  there  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  Eights  and  Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall 
appertain  to  Them,  or  any  of  Them  ? 

Queen : All  this  I promise  to  do. 

The  things  which  I have  here  before  promised  I 
will  perform  and  keep. 

So  help  me  God. 

The  oath,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a copy,  is 
written  on  vellum,  and  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  Coronation  Eoll  which  describes  the  mode  in 
which  the  oath  was  administered. 

As  I am  not  aware  that  there  exists  any  account 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  Coronation  Eolls, 
the  few  particulars  upon  the  subject  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  K.  & Q.” 

On  the  accession  of  a sovereign  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  a Commission  is  issued  under  the 
Great  Seal  constituting  certain  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council  a court  for  adjudicating  on  the 
claims  of  persons  who  desire  to  render  certain  ser- 
vices, or  to  receive  certain  fees  and  perquisites  at 
the  coronation.  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  the 
time  being  is  always  the  clerk  to  such  Court  of 
Claims,  and  as  such  it  afterwards  becomes  his 
duty  to  prepare  the  Coronation  Eoll,  on  which  is 
recorded  the  whole  particulars  of  the  ceremony 
with  the  names  of  those  who  did  homage. 

This  roll  is  afterwards  deposited  with  great  cere- 
mony among  the  Eecords  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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eery — a fact  whicli  is  duly  recorded  on  the  roll 
itself.  Tile  following  account  of  the  deposit  of 
the  Koll  of  the  Coronation  of  Her  present  Majesty 
is  recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  roll : — 

Be  it  rememhered  that  on  Mond-ay  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  J anuary  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Beign  of  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  above-named  Henry  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council,  and 
The  Bight  Honorable  Thomas  Baron  Denman, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  brought  this  Boll 
of  the  Proceedings  at  Her  Majesty’s  Coronation 
into  the  open  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  Westminster ; and  the  said  Marquis  with 
his  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  same  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bight  Honorable  Charles  Christopher 
Baron  Cottenham,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  sitting  the  Court,  which  said  Lord  High 
Chancellor  then  and  there  in  like  manner  deli- 
vered the  same  into  the  hands  of  The  Bight 
Honorable  Henry  Baron  Langdale,  Master  or 
Keeper  of  the  Bolls  of  the  said  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  remain  of  Becord  among  the  Becords  and  Bolls 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  aforesaid,  as  well  in  the 
presence  of  the  aforesaid  Marquis  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  as  of  the  whole  Court  aforsaid. 

I have  stated  that  the  original  oath  taken  by 
the  sovereign  is  always  attached  to  the  Coronation 
Boll : an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Coronation  Boll  of  George  IV. 

At  the  coronation  of  that  sovereign,  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  subscribe  the  oath,  it  was 
found  that  by  some  oversight  the  vellum  copy  of 
the  oath,  which  the  sovereign  was  to  subscribe, 
was  not  upon  the  altar.  In  this  dilemma  the 
king,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  suggested  that 
he  should  subscribe  the  oath  printed  in  the  Book 
of  the  Form  and  Order  of  the  Service  : and  the 
fact  that  he  did  so,  is  duly  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing certificate  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
which  is  attached  to  the  Boll ; — 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  and  others 

Commissioners  for  hearing  and  determining 

Claims  touching  Services  to  be  done  and  per- 
formed at  His  Majesty’s  Coronation. 

These  are  to  certify,  that  on  Thursday  the  nine- 
teenth Day  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Beign  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  I 
Charles,  by  divine  Providence,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, administered  to  His  said  Majesty  Kino- 
George,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the^  City  of  Westminster,  at  the  time  of  His 
Majesty  s Coronation,  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
sons then  and  there  present  at  the  Solemnizino’ 
thereof,  the  Oaths  by  Law  required  in  manner  and 
term  following  (that  is  to  say)  — 

Archbishop  : Will  You  solemnl}’-  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  People  of  this  United  King- 


dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Do- 
minions thereto  belonging,  according  totheStatutes 
in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  same  ? 

King : I solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Archbishop  Will  you  to  Your  power  cause 
Law  and  Justice  in  Mercy  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  Judgments  ? 

King : I will. 

Archbishop:  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  Your 
power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Beformed 
Beligion  established  by  Law  ? And  will  You  main- 
tain and  preserve  inviolably  the  Settlement  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government 
thereof  as  by  Law  established  within  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing ? And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  United 
Church  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  Bights 
and  Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain 
to  them  or  any  of  them  ? 

King : All  this  I promise  to  do. 

Then  His  Majesty,  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
the  Holy  Gospel,  said  : “ The  things  which  I have 
here  before  promised  I will  perform  and  keep. 
So  help  me  God.”  And  His  Majesty  kissed  the 
Book  and  subscribed  the  said  Oaths. 

C.  Cai^ttjae. 

May  ye  30^^  1823. 

Memorandum — The  above  mentioned  Oaths  not 
having  been  m this  instance  prepared  upon  Vel- 
lum, His  Majesty  placed  his  signature  to  the  said 
Oaths  in  a book  containing  the  form  and  order  of 
the  Service  to  be  performed,  and  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  be  observed  in  the  Coronation  of  his 
said  Majesty,  which  book  having  the  signature  of 
His  Majesty  to  the  said  Oaths  therein,  remains 
deposited  in  the  manuscript  library  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace  at  Lambeth. 

C.  Canttjak. 

The  following  record  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
Coronation  Boll  was  delivered  in,  may  also  be 
worth  preserving : — 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  January,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Beign  of  the  said  most  Serene  Lord  King  George 
the  Fourth,  the  before  named  Bight  Honorable 
Sir  Charles  Abbott,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  brought  this  Process  into  the  open 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall.  And 
the  said  Sir  Charles  Abbott  with  his  own  proper 
hand  delivered  the  same  Process  into  the  hands  of 
The  Bight  Honorable  John  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  sitting  the 
Court  there,  which  same  Lord  Chancellor  then 
and  there  likewise  delivered  the  same  into  the 
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hands  of  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Plu^ 
mer,  Knight,  Master  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the 
said  Court  of  Chancery,  to  remain  of  Record 
amongst  the  Records  and  Rolls  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  aforesaid,  as  well  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Sir  Charles  Abbott  as  of  the  whole  Court 
aforesaid. 

There  is  one  important  constitutional  question 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  I am  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  solve.  The  Acts  of  Union  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland  necessarily  led  to  the  changes 
which  I have  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  the 
Coronation  Oath.  But  by  whom  were  these 
changes  made  ? 

My  first  impression  was,  that  they  were  made 
by  the  Court  of  Claims.  I have  been  enabled  by 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Naylor,  of  the 
Crown  Office,  to  ascertain  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
is  not  the  authority  for  any  such  alteration. 

It  may  be  that  they  were  made  under  special 
orders  in  Council,  or  under  the  orders  in  Council 
hy  which  the  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  authorised  to  prepare  the  forms  of  prayer  for 
the  ceremonial.  T. 


Inscriptions  at  Tenby. — In  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  St.  Mary’s,  Tenby,  is  a very  old 
tomb  recording  the  benevolence  of  William  Risan, 
tradesman.  He  is  represented  kneeling  in  the 
attire  of  an  alderman.  The  following  is  the 
inscription : — 

“ Two  hundred  pounds  and  fifty  more 
He  gave  this  town  to  help  the  poor. 

The  use  of  one  on  cloth  and  coles  bestow 
For  twelve  decrepid,  mean  and  low. 

Let  fifty  pounds  to  five  be  j^early  lent. 

The  other’s  use  on  burgess’  sons  be  spent, 

Namely,  yearly  to  set  out  two  prentises.” 

On  a carved  stone  in  a niche  is  the  following : — 
“ Mors  mihi  lucrum. 

John  Moor,  of  Moorbayes,  in  county  of  Devon,  Esq., 
aged  58  3^ears,  was  buried  here  April  6*^,  1639,  having 
by  Mar}^  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Coffyn,  of 
Portledge,  in  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  six  sonnes  and 
ten  daughters. 

“ He  that  from  home,  for  love 
Was  hither  brought, 

Is  now  brought  home ; this  God 
For  him  hath  wrought.” 

C.  S.  K. 

The  Globe  Shakespeare. — There  is  an  over- 
sight in  the  glossary  to  this  very  handy  volume, 
which  amounts  to  a grave  misconception ; it  will 
be  found  under  the  word  Hiren,”  which  occurs 
twice  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Second  Tart,  Act  H. 
Sc.  4.  Mes.srs.  Clark  and  Wright  suggest  an  in- 
tended play  upon  the  word  iron,  whereas  it  is 
otherwise  explained  as  a probable  substitute  for 
Irene,  the  Greek  Blpijur],  a counterpart  to  the 
Roman  ‘‘  Pax,”  and  the  heroine  of  an  old  play. 


She  was  one  of  the  Horte ; the  rosy-bosom’d 
Hours  ” of  Milton,  and  I suppose,  also,  the  houris 
of  a Mahomedan  paradise.  So  much  for  the 
original  Irene;  but  in  Pistol’s  allusion  to  ‘Ghe 
Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hh'en  the  fair  Greek,”  the 
so-called  goddess  of  Peace  seems  transformed  into 
a bellicose  Amazon. 

While  on  the  subject,  there  is  also  in  the  same 
play,  same  act  and  scene,  the  word  Trigon  ” 
used  as  a proper  name,  which  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  glossary ; it  needs  explanation,  how- 
ever, for,  being  an  astrological  term,  it  has  no 
place  in  current  dictionaries:  trigon,  etymologi- 
cally three-cornered,  means  primarily  ^‘a  tri- 
angle,” but  in  the  pas.sage  referred  to,  Saturn  and 
Venus,  represented  by  Shakespeare  in  the  persons 
of  Falstatf  and  Doll  Tearsheet,  being  in  conjunc- 
tion, Bardolph  is  mentioned  as  the  third  sign, 
completing  the  trigon  or  triplicated  aspect  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  ‘‘fiery”  Bardolph,  whose 
“ zeal  burns  in  his  nose,”  is  no  doubt  meant  for 
the  planet  Mars.  A.  H. 

Playing  Garbs.  — I am  not  aware  that  you 
have  ever  recorded  the  custom  that  prevailed  about 
a hundred  years  ago  of  using  the  backs  of  playing- 
cards  for  complimentary  purposes.  I have  a king 
of  spades,  on  the  back  of  which  is  written  the  fol- 
lowing “ return  thanks  ” : — “ Mrs.  Frere  presents 
her  Compliments  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  returns  him 
thanks  for  his  kind  Inquiries  after  her. — New 
Bond  Street.”  D.  S. 

Derivation  oe  Brat  anb  Bogey. — In  John- 
son’s Dictionary  the  English  word  hrat  is  said  to 
be  of  uncertain  derivation.  I beg  to  submit  that 
it  may  come  from  the  Polish  hrat,  a brother.  In 
Hungarian,  hardt  signifies  friend. 

The  trivial  English  word  Bogy,  equivalent  to 
the  French  croquemitaine,  is  also  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Sclavonian  Bog,  God. 

Prince  Etienne  be  Croijy. 

Pall  Mall. 


DATES  WANTED. 

It  is  believed  that  Peerages,  County  Histories, 
&c.,  have  been  searched  (in  vain)  for  the  follow- 
ing dates,  which  are  wanted  for  a catalogue  of 
pictures  now  undergoing  revision.  The  kindness 
of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  therefore  now  ap- 
pealed to,  and  any  information  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  John  Ebwarb  Martin. 

Librar}',  Inner  Temple,  E.C. 

Wanted  Dates  of  Birth,  Marriage,  and  Death  of 

Anne  Fitzwilliam,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam  of  Milton  (who  died  1534),  and  wife  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cook  of  Giddj'^  Hall. 

Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of  Hod- 
net,  wire  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southamp 
ton.  He  died  1624. 
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Sir  John  Kennedy,  knighted  in  1603. 

Margaret  Smith,  married — 1.  Sir  Thomas  Carev  (he 
died  1648) ; 2.  Sir  Edward  Herbert. 

Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  William  Freeman  of 
Layston,  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Governor  of  Newport 
Pagnel,  1645. 

Elizabeth  West,  daughter  of  Henry,  fourth  Lord 
Delaware  (he  died  1628) ; married  Francis  Bindioss,  third 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Bindioss.  She  was  living  in  1656. 

Elizabeth  Gerard,  daughter  of  Thomas  Baron 
Gerard,  second  wife  of  Sir  William  Russell  of  Chippen- 
ham. He  was  created  a baronet  in  1628. 

Elizabeth  Leigh,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Lord 
Dunsmore  (created  Earl  of  Chichester  1644),  second  v.dfe 
of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton. 

Wanted  Date  of  Death  of 

Sir  Edward  Gorges,  born  1560;  created  Baron  Dun- 
dalk 1620. 

Charles  de  Mallery,  born  1576  ? 

Catherine  Russell,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford,  born  1614  ; married  (1628)  Arthur  Gre- 
ville,  second  Lord  Brooke. 

Albert  Cuyp,  born  1606. 

Theodore  Russelt.,  portrait  painter,  born  1614. 

Wanted  Dates  of  Birth  and  Death  of 

Anne  Clinton,  fourth  daughter  of  Edward  Clinton 
first  Earl  of  Lincoln;  married  (1563)  Wiliiam  Ascough. 

Katherine  Howard,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas, 
first  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; married  (1608)  William  Cecil,  after- 
wards second  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Adrian  Pulido  Pareja,  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Vera  Cruz,  1660. 

Le  Chevalier  Philippe  Le  Roy.  Living  in  1654. 

Sir  William  Russell  of  Chippenham,  created  a 
baronet  1628. 

Rachael  de  Ru  VIGNY,  married  (1634)  Thomas,  fourth 
Earl  of  Southampton. 

Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Governor  of  Newport  Pagnel 
1645. 

Jerome  Custodis,  painted  portraits  1589. 

William  Sheppard,  painted  portraits  1670. 

Rev.  John  Thornton,  tutor  to  William  Lord  Rus- 
sell 1656. 

Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. 

C.  Phillips,  a portrait  painter,  painted  1731. 

John  Priwitzer,  an  Hungarian,  who  painted  por- 
traits in  England  1627. 

W anted  Dates  of  Birth  and  JSIarriage  of 

Penelope  Wriothesley,  eldest  daughter  of  Wrioth- 
esley, third  Earl  of  Southampton  ; married  Sir  William 
Spencer,  afterwards  second  Lord  Spencer.  Died  1667. 

W anted  Date  of  Birth  of 

Queen  Jane  Seymour. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk  ; died  1545. 

Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton; 
died  1550. 

Francis  Russell,  third  son  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of 
Bedford  ; died  1585. 

Anne  Russell,  daughter  of  John  Russell,  second  son 
of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford  ; married  (1600)  Henry 
Somerset,  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Worcester;  died 
1639. 


John,  second  Lord  Harington  of  Exton  ; died  1614. 

Edward  Russell,  fourth  son  of  Francis,  fourth  Earl 
of  Bedford ; died  1665. 

Daniel  Mytens,  the  elder ; died  1657  ? 

Thomas  Wriothesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton  ; 
died  1667. 

John  Howland  of  Streatham  ; died  1686. 

Isabella,  Countess  of  Albemarle  ; died  1741. 

Diana  Spencer,  third  daughter  of  Charles,  third  Earl 
of  Sunderland;  married  (1731)  Lord  John  Russell,  after- 
wards fourth  Duke  of  Bedford ; died  1735. 

Robert  Walker,  the  portrait  painter  ; died  1658. 

John  Hayls,  portrait  painter;  died  1679. 

Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Wrottes- 
ley;  married  (1769)  Augustus,  third  Duke  of  Grafton; 
died  1822. 

Richard  Rigby'  of  Mistley  Hall ; died  1788. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory  ; married  (1776)  Stephen  Fox,  afterwards 
second  Lord  Holland;  died  1778. 

Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fleming,  Bart.,  of  Bromp- 
ton  Park;  married  (1779)  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton ; died  1824. 

[In  inserting  this  list,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
doing,  we  must  accompany  it  with  the  request  that  cor- 
respondents who  can  furnish  Mr.  Martin  with  any  of 
the  information  of  which  he  is  in  search,  will  be  good 
enough  to  address  their  replies  direct  to  that  gentleman. 
— Ed.  “N.  &Q.”]  _ 


Baron  re  Berlaimont. — A picture  was  given 
me  the  other  day  of  a in  a black  coat  orna- 
mented with  orange  cord,  slight  beard  and  mous- 
tache, dark  e3’'es,  soft  black  hat  with  white  plume, 
checquered  ruffles  and  stock,  a heartsease  in  his 
right  hand,  a pair  of  gloves  in  his  left,  against 
which  rests  part  of  the  hilt  of  a sword  or  dagger. 
On  the  side  of  the  picture,  close  to  the  face,  is 
painted  — 

“ CHARLES  . BARON 
DE  . BERLAIMON 
T.” 

Who  was  he  ? I think  he  was  connected  with 
the  Gueux,  but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  person. 
The  picture  is  on  oak  panel.  J.  K.  Haig. 

Dr.  George  Croly. — Can  any  one  direct  me 
to  a piece  of  Dr.  Croly’s  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  collection  of  his  writings?  It  was,  Lines 
on  Ezekiel’s  Vision  of  Dry  Bones.”  It  appeared 
twelve  or  fifteen  )'ears  ago  in  some  periodical — 
The  Atkeneewn,  I think — but  I cannot  lay  hands 
on  it.  I remember  that  it  ended  thus,  after  de- 
scribing the  exceeding  great  army,” — 

“ Heard  ye  not  that  rush  of  wings  ? 

Art  thou  coming.  King  of  Kings  ? ” 

Quiram. 

Editions  oe  Ducange.  — Will  some  one  who 
has  access  at  the  same  time  to  the  two  sets  of 
books,  tell  me,  and  others  who  are  anxious  for 
similar  information,  whether  the  edition  of  Du- 
cange’s  Mediesval  Latin  Glossary,  published  at 
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Paris,  1840-50,  in  7 vols.  4to,  contains  any  matter 
additional  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  Paris 
edition  in  10  vols.  folio,  1733-66  ? I also  wish  to 
reverse  the  question,  and  ascertain,  if  I can,  whe- 
ther the  last  edition  has  in  it  all  that  may  he 
found  in  the  earlier  one  ? Coenub. 

Ancient  Geeek  Manusceipt  oe  the  Gospels. 
In  Bridges’s  History  of  Northamptonshire,  under 
the  parish  of  ‘‘ Loddington,”  occurs  the  following 
curious  notice,  which,  although  possessing  perhaps 
more  of  individual  than  of  general  interest,  yet  the 
Editor  of  N.  & Q.,”  with  his  accustomed  and 
well-known  courtesy,  will,  I feel  sure,  permit  me 
to  place  before  his  readers,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  or  other  of  them  may  have  seen  the  manu- 
script referred  to,  and  he  able  to  inform  me  where 
it  may  he  found. 

In  the  list  of  rectors  is  mentioned  a Mr. 
George  Tew,  incumbent  from  1693  to  1702,  of 
whom  Bridges  says : — 

“ Mr.  Tew,  the  late  incumbent,  found,  walled  up  in 
the  chancel,  a Greek  MS.  of  three  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  being  wanting,  conjectured  to  be 
about  600  years  old.  It  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Dr.  Cumberland,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  whom  it 
was  borrowed  by  Dr.  Moore,.  Bishop  of  Elj^,  who,  when 
pressed  to  return  it,  said  he  had  mislaid  or  could  not  find 
it.  From  this  circumstance  it  hath  been  suspected  that 
the  manuscript  was  much  older  than  it  was  thought  to 
be,  and  is  perhaps  preserved  with  the  books  he  gave  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.” 

Should  the  MS.  have  been  lodged  in  the  public 
library  of  that  University,  the  curators  can 
scarcely  be  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  from 
them  I would  especially  ask  the  favour  of  any 
information  they  may  possess  respecting  it. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Oxon. 

P.S.  The  extraordinary  conduct  of  Bishop  Moore 
in  this  affair  forms,  I fear,  but  one  out  of  many 
such  instances.  Some  years  ago  an  old  friend  of 
mine  lent  a MS.,  which  he  prized  very  highly, 
to  a church  dignitary  in  this  very  diocese  — 
neither  a bishop  nor  yet  a dean;  and  upon  re- 
questing that  it  might  be  restored  to  him,  received 
the  very  same  reply  as  that  given  by  this  good  bishop 
and  honourable  man  to  my  ancient  and  worthy 
but  too  confiding  relative.  My  old  friend  is  no 
more,  but  the  MS.  has  never  yet  found  its  way 
back  to  the  true  and  lawful  owner.  E.  T. 

Hawaiian  Alphabet. — Some  years  ago  I was 
informed  by  a native  of  Owhyhee,”  that  the 
language  of  that  island  was  based  or  framed  upon 
an  alphabet  consisting  properly  of  but  twelve 
letters ; their  English  equivalents  being  a,  e,  ^,  o, 
u,  h,  h,  I,  m,  n,  p,  xv.  Can  any  Polynesian  linguist 
confirm  the  same  ? J.  Beale. 

^^The  Hotsphe  oe  Debate.” — In  Wheeler’s 
Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  I find  this 
entry;  — “Hotspur  of  Debate,  a sobriquet  given 


by  Macaulay  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,”  &c.  And  a 
parliamentary  reporter  tells  me  he  thinks  he 
remembers  the  phrase  to  have  been  used  by 
Macaulay  about  1835.  But  I do  not  see  it  in  the 
volume  of  speeches  which  Vizetelly’s  piracy  in- 
duced him  to  publish.  Can  any  one  verify  his 
having  suggested  a phrase  which  hitherto  has 
been  considered  either  Disraeli’s  or  Lytton’s  ? * 

Maeeocheie, 

Inghlph’s  “Cheonicle.”  — I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  j^our  readers  who  can  give  me 
references  to  articles  on  books,  reviews,  or  maga- 
zines, on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  or  spuri- 
ousness of  Ingulph’s  Chronicle.  Coenhb. 

Maetin  de  Asello. — I met  with  the  following 
story  in  a fragment  of  a book  of  the  last  century, 
which  seemed  to  be  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
different  pieces.  Who  was  the  hero  of  the  story  ? 
Or  is  the  whole  a mere  common-room  joke  ? — 

Martin  de  Asello  engaged  a painter  to  inscribe 
over  his  door  — 

“ Porta  patens  esto  ; nulli  claudaris  honesto.” 

But  the  painter  mistook  the  place  for  the  stop, 
and  wrote  — 

“ Porta  patens  esto  nulli ; claudaris  honesto.” 

The  pope,  riding  that  way  before  Martin  had 
corrected  his  inscription,  taking  it  for  professed 
knavery,  ousted  him  of  his  bishopric,  and  put 
another  in  his  stead,  who  altered  the  stop,  and 
added  one  more  line,  thus  ; — 

“ Porta  patens  esto ; nulli  claudaris  honesto  : 

Ob  unum  punctum  caruit  Martinus  Asello.” 

W^  G. 

Medal  oe  Ceomwell. — I have  before  me  a 
bronze  medal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  nearly  as  large 
as  a silver  crown  piece.  On  the  obverse  is  Crom- 
well’s head,  very  like  that  by  Simon,  but  of  course 
inferior ; legend,  “ OLivAEivs  ceomwell.” 

Beneath  the  bust  is  the  artist’s  name,  “ I.  Das- 

SIEE.” 

On  the  reverse,  a square  mausoleum  with  an 
arched  roof ; on  the  panel  is  inscribed  “ ANOLm 
SCO.  ET  HiB.  PEOTECTOE.”  Around  its  base  are 
grouped  four  cherubs,  one  holding  a mirror, 
another  a wreath  and  a pillar,  a third  a club  and 
three  balls.  In  the  exergue  is,  “ nat.  3 apeil, 
1603.  MOET.  3 SEPT.  1658.” 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  date  and  occasion  of 
the  striking  of  this  medal,  and  what  the  objects 
held  by  the  cherubs  signify  ? Also,  who  I.  Das- 
sier  was  ? J.  H.  M. 

Memoet  : Eoman  and  Old  English  Chaeac- 
TEES.  — A magistrate  remarked  at  our  Quarter 
Sessions,  that  he  thought  it  a pity  the  Command- 
ments on  the  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  the  gaol 

[*  The  well-known  phrase,  “The  Kupert  of  Debate,” 
is  by  Bulv/er  Lytton,  New  Timon,  part  i.  stanza  6. — Ed.} 
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were  not  written  in  Roman  characters  instead  of 
Old  English.  The  chaplain  stated  in  reply,  on 
the  authority  of  an  inspector  of  prisons,  that  pri- 
soners were  ten  times  more  likely  to  remember 
sentences  written  in  characters  difficult  to  be  de- 
ciphered than  in  those  which  were  easily  read. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  confirm  or  account  for 
the  fact  so  stated  by  the  inspector  of  prisons  ? 

Noefolk. 

Pennant  in  the  Royal  Navy. — The  tradition 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is,  that  the  long  streamers 
at  the  mainmasts  of  men-of-war  were  first  used 
by  Admiral  Blake.  It  is  known  that  Van  Tromp 
hoisted  a broom  at  his  mast-head,  threatening  “to 
sweep  the  English  from  the  sea.”  It  is  said  here 
that  Blake  replied  by  hoisting  the  long-pennant, 
and  called  it  “ a coach- whip  to  flog  the  Dutchmen 
home  again.”  Is  there  any  record  of  this  saying  ? 

A.  A. 

COf)  Poets’  Corner. 

Quotations. — Whose  is  the  following  sublime 
example  of  bathos?  — 

“ And  thou,  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war, 

Lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.” 

JoN.  Bourchiek. 

In  Charles  Lamb’s  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  is  the 
following  verse  from  an  old  ballad : — 

“ When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  town, 

We  were  a comely  sight  to  see; 

My  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 

And  1 myself  in  cramasie.” 

What  is  the  name  of  the  ballad,  and  where  is 
it  to  be  seen  ? W.  J.  C. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  following : — 

“ The  moon,  clear  shining  ’midst  the  fleecy  clouds. 

Often  I gaze  and  wonder  if  her  pure 
White  face  be  visible  to  those  beloved 
But  distant  friends,  I now  so  long  have  left. 

And  then  the  thought  that,  even  at  the  time 
That  I stand  gazing,  so  they  too  may  stand 
With  e3^es  upturned  to  the  same  silvery  orb. 

Brings  consolation,  telling  me  that  though 
By  seas  divided,  yet  our  hearts  are  joined.” 

J.  B. 

“ A moment  pause  ye  British  fair, 

While  pleasure’s  phantom  ye  pursue. 

And  say  if  sprightly  dance  or  air 
Suit  with  the  name  of  Watei’loo.” 

*^Few  image  woes  that  parents  only  prove, 

When  .daughters  sicken  and  when  sons  expire.” 

H. 

^ Scone  : Coronation  Swords. — In  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  the  Dean  of  V/estminster,  Dr.  Stanley, 
(London,  1868,  8vo,  p.  499,)  it  is  said : — 

“ Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  onlv  English 
king  ever  crowned  in  Scotland  (Charles  II.  “in  1651) 
was  crowned  at  Scone.  The  son  of  King  James  VII.,  as 


we  call  him  (the  English  James  III.)  meditated  corona- 
tion in  Scotland  in  1715-16,  and  fixed  on  Scone  as  the 
scene.  But  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  drove  him  from 
Scotland  before  he  could  fulfil  his  wish.” 

This  is  incoiTect : the  coronation  did  take  place. 
In  the  Tower  of  London  were  shown  the  swords 
(of  iron),  which  the  present  writer  has  seen ; they 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
They  represented  the  swords  of  .Justice  and  Mercy, 
used  at  the  English  coronations.  In  Black’s  Guide 
to  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1859,  12mo,  p.  252)  is 
this  description  of  Scone : — 

“ Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who 
represents  the  old  family  of  Stormont,  is  two  and  a half 
miles  from  Perth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta3\  It  is  a 
large  modern  building,  castellated,  and  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  Much 
of  the  old  furniture  has  been  preserved  in  the  modern 
house;  and  among  other  relics,  a bed  used  by  James  VI., 
and  another  of  crimson  velvet,  flowered,  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  Queen  Mary  when  imprisoned  in  Loch 
Leven  castle.  The  gallerj’,  which  is  160  feet  long,  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  old  coronation  hall,  where  Charles  II. 
was  crowned  in  1651,  and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
(James  III.)  in  1715.  At  the  north  side  of  the  house  is 
a tumulus,  termed  the  Moat  Hill,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  earth  from  the  estates  of  the  different  proprietors 
who  here  attended  on  the  kings.  On  the  removal  from 
Dunstafihage  of  the  famous  stone  on  which  the  Scottish 
monarchs  were  crowned,  it  was  deposited  in  Scone  Abbey, 
and  here  it  remained  until  it  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  forms  part  of  the 
coronation  chair  of  the  British  monarchs.  The  abbey 
was  destroyed  at  the  Eeformation  by  a mob  from  Dundee, 
and  the  only  part  now  remaining  is  an  old  aisle,  con- 
taining a marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
Viscount  Stormont.  The  old  market  cross  of  Scone  still 
remains,  surrounded  b}’-  the  pleasure-grounds  which  have 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  village.” 

I wish  an  answer  to  two  queries : — No  doubt 
John  Slezer,  in  his  Theatrum  Scotia,  gives  an  ex- 
terior view  of  Scone  Palace,  in  its  old  state ; but 
is  there  any  representation  of  the  interior  of  the 
old  coronation  hall  ? And  are  there  any  drawings 
or  engravings  of  the  old  swords  which  were  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  used  at  the  last  Stuart 
coronation  at  Scone  Palace  in  1715  ? W.  H.  0. 


Wallish-rill. — What  was  a Wallish-bill  ? 
Vide  Surtees  Society,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  251-253. 

J.  Manuel. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mowbray. — What  were  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  as  borne  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey  ? and  which  is  the  best  life  of  that 
poet  ? A.  T.  H.  Gibbon. 

[In  the  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Surre}^  prefixed  to  the 
Aldine  edition  of  his  Poems,  1866,  p.  lix,,  it  is  stated 
by  the  editor,  that  “ the  arms  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor are  presumed  to  have  been  a blue  field  charged 
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with  a gold  cross  flory  at  the  ends,  between  five  gold  mart- 
lets, a kind  of  swallow  without  legs  ; but  as  heraldry  was 
then  unknown,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  or  any 
other  bearing  was  used  by  that  monarch.  Arms  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  kings  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  the  First,  who  bore  a red  shield,  charged  with 
three  gold  lions,  which  have  ever  since  been  deemed  to 
be  the  arms  of  England.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  probably  about  a centurj’’  before,  the  arms 
of  three  saints  were  always  borne  on  banners  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  on  all  state  occasions — namely,  those  of 
St.  George,  the  tutelar  saint  of  this  country  ; of  St.  Ed- 
mund, and  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  neither  of 
those  ensigns  was  deemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
sovereignty  of  England.  Richard  the  Second,  however, 
being  actuated  by  extraordinary  veneration  for  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  chose  him  for  his  patron  saint,  and 
impaled  his  arms  with  those  of  England  and  France  ; and 
at  the  same  time,  he  granted  the  Confessor’s  arms  to  be 
borne  per  pale  with  the  paternal  coats  of  two  or  three  of 
the  most  eminent  noblemen  of  the  day,  each  of  whom  was 
descended  from  the  blood  royal.  One  of  the  persons 
so  distinguished  was  Thomas  Mowbraj^  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  right  to  whose  arms 
and  quarterings  was  indisputably  inherited  by  the  Earl 
of  Surrey’-,  but  the  right  to  the  coat  of  the  Confessor  depends 
upon  whether  it  was  granted  to  Mowbray  for  life  only,  or 
to  him  and  his  heirs — a point  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Conceiving  himself,  however,  entitled  to  it,  Sur- 
rey, in  marshaling  his  arms,  included  it  with  his  other 
numerous  quarterings,  and  the  injustice  of  construing  the 
act  into  a treasonable  design  is  still  more  apparent  from 
other  circumstances.  Neither  Henry  the  Eighth  nor  any 
other  monarch  after  Richard  the  Second  ever  used  the 
arms  of  the  Confessor  in  conjunction  with  their  own,  and 
the  statement  that  Prince  Edward  then  did  so  with  a 
label  is  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence.  Surrey 
introduced  the  label  as  the  proper  distinction  of  his  arms 
from  those  of  his  father,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  done 
nothing  that  he  was  not  authorised  by  law  to  do  ; and 
even  at  this  moment  heralds  allow  the  Confessor’s  arms  to 
several  noble  families.  It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  this 
preposterous  accusation  was  brought  against  Surrey,  he 
himself  bore  the  roj/al  arms  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  the  son  of  Edward  the  First, 
whilst  various  other  noblemen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  England  and  France, 
and  two  if  not  more  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  had  borne  them,  not  in  the 
inferior  position  of  the  third  or  fourth,  but  in  the  Jirst 
quarter,  as  their  paternal  arms  with  impunity,  and  as  a 
matter  of  acknowledged  right.” 

Dr.  Nott’s  Memoir  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
is  certainly  the  best,  as  he  appears  to  have  exhausted 
nearly  every  available  source  of  information.  Some  ad- 
ditional particulars  relating  to  the  Earl,  which  had 
escaped  the  researches  of  Dr.  Nott  and  his  later  biogra- 
phers, are  supplied  in  the  Life  of  Surrey  prefixed  to  the 
Aldine  edition  of  his  Poems,  edit.  1866.] 


De  Veee  Family. — May  I ask  whether  any 
memorial  slab  in  Westminster  Abbey  marks  the 
resting-place  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  last  of  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  who  commanded  the  Blues  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  side  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.  ? If  so,  what  is  the  epitaph,  crest,  and 
motto  (if  any  inscribed)  ? Macaulay  styles  him 
the  noblest  subject  in  England;  and  in  his  History 
gives  a beautiful  account  of  the  ancient  family  of 
De  Vere,  and  of  the  conspicuous  part  played  by  it 
in  the  history  of  England  from  the  days  of  Ste- 
phen to  those  of  Anne  : reminding  one  very  much 
of  Gibbon’s  digression  concerning  the  family  of 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle. 

Recently  I had  the  pleasure  of  joining  an 
archaeological  expedition;  and  on  the  font  at 
Wiston  church,  in  Suffolk,  we  found  the  arms  of 
De  Vere,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield  a 
harp  — supposed  to  be  the  bearings  of  Robert  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  created  by  Richard  II. 
Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland — his  great 
favourite,  whose  clay-cold  lips,  a year  after  the 
duke’s  death,  it  is  said  that  that  unfortunate  king 
kissed,  having  had  the  coffin  opened  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  a tomb  of  the  same  family,  in  Castle 
Hedingham  church,  in  Essex,  are  found  the  crest, 
a “ boar,”  and  the  motto,  Vero  nihil  Verius,”  in 
allusion  to  the  name. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Robert  Harley,  the  great  statesman,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  Queen  Anne  by  the  time-honoured 
titles  of  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  Baron 
of  Wigmore.  The  titles  again  became  extinct 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  : and  these  earls 
of  the  Harley  family  lie  buried  at  Brampton 
Bryan  in  Herefordshire,  their  ancient  abode,  near 
Wigmore,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Mor- 
timer’s Cross,  whence  their  title  wms  taken,  and 
where,  in  1461,  the  great  battle  was  fought  which 
terminated  in  favour  , of  the  Yorkists  and  placed 
Edward  IV.  on  the  throne  of  England.  His  suc- 
cess at  Towton  Field,  near  Tadcaster,  shortly 
afterwards,  did  this  most  effectually. 

How  forcibly,  on  visiting  these  scenes  of  car- 
nage, have  the  lines  of  Horace  presented  them- 
selves to  my  mind  : — 

“ Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum, 

Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent, 

Audiet  ptjgnas  vitio  pareutum, 

Rara  juventus.” 

May  I ask  another  query  ? How  many  Earls 
of  Oxford  of  the  family  of  De  Vere  were  there  in 
unbroken  succession  ? My  impression  was  twenty ; 
but  the  other  day,  one  of  the  archaeological  fra- 
ternity stated  the  number  at  twenty-two.  One  is 
glad  to  be  set  right  on  this  as  on  any  point. 

Wormingford,  near  Colchester.  OxONIENSIS. 

[We  believe  there  is  not  any  slab  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  Aubrey  de  Vere ; and 
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we  are  confirmed  in  that  belief,  as  upon  referring  to  Dean 
Stanley’s  interesting  Historical  Memorials  of  W estminster 
Abbey,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  such  slab.  If  our  cor- 
respondent will  refer  to  Nicolas’s  Historic  Peerage,  by 
Courthope,  he  will  find  that  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  twen- 
tieth and  last  Earl  of  Oxford.] 

Norman  Leslie. — Can  you  inform  me  to  what 
part  of  France  Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Rothes 
(one  of  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beaton),  was 
sent  as  a galley  slave;  and  also  where  he  died  ? 

F.  R. 

[For  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
May  29,  1546,  Norman  Leslie  was  forfeited  in  parliament, 
August,  1546.  After  the  surrend«r  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  to  the  French  in  June,  1547,  he  was  carried 
with  the  other  prisoners  to  Eouen  in  Normandy,  where 
some  of  them  were  incarcerated,  others  detained  all  the 
winter  in  the  galleys,  especially  John  Knox,  Mr.  James 
Balfour,  with  his  brothers  David  and  Gilbert.  (Spots- 
wood’s  iiisL  of  Scotland,  edit.  1677,  p.  88.) 

Leslie  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  gained  great  reputation  in  the  wars  be- 
tween that  monarch  and  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  fought  between  their  armies 
near  Cambray  in  1554.  Douglas’s  Peerage,  by  Wood, 
ii.  428 ; and  Sir  James  Melville’s  Memoirs,  edit.  1827, 

p.26.] 

MOTHER  SHIPTON. 

S.  V.  419;  S.  i.  391.) 

Mother  Shipton  can  scarcely  he  regarded  as  a 
myth,  although  the  fact  of  her  existence  and  the 
story  of  her  life  rest  wholly  upon  Yorkshire  tradi- 
tion. According  to  that  tradition,  the  place  of 
her  birth  was  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
river  Nidd,  opposite  to  the  frowning  towers  of 
Knaresborough  Castle,  and  at  a short  distance  from 
Saint  Robert’s  Cave — a spot  famous  for  mediseval 
legends  and  modern  horrors.  She  first  saw  the 
light  a few  years  after  the  accession  of  King 
Henry  VII.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Agatha, 
and  her  father’s  name  Sonthiel,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  indicate  that 
he  had  been  one  of  those  Breton  followers  of  the 
new  king,  who  had  settled  in  Y^orkshire.  With 
all  these  romantic  accessories,  Agatha  Sonthiel 
was  content  in  due  time  to  become  the  wife  of 
Toby  Shipton,  an  honest  artisan,  who  lived  at  a 
village  of  that  name  a few  miles  from  the  city 
of  York;  and  under  the  familiar  designation  of 
Mother  Shipton  she  acquired  her  prophetic  fame. 
It  was  not  until  fourscore  years  after  her  death, 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  in  1561,  that  any 
account  of  her  extraordinary  predictions,  and  their 
marvellous  fulfilment,  was  recorded  in  print. 

In  1641  a small  4to  tract  issued  from  a London 


press,  consisting  of  eight  pages,  and  bearing  the 
following  title : — 

“ The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton  in  the  raigne  of 
Henry  the  eighth.  Foretelling  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  Lord  Percy,  and  others,  as  also  what  should 
happen  in  insuing  times. 

“London,  Printed  for  Richard  Lownds  at  his  shop 
adjoyning  to  Ludgate.  1641.” 

It  was  probably  by  this  publication  that  the 
fame  of  Mother  Shipton  as  a witch  or  prophetess 
first  became  known  beyond  the  borders  of  her 
native  county.  A few  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  King  Charles  I.,  whilst 
he  was  prosecuting  his  designs  against  Scotland, 
was  frequently  passing  through  Yorkshire  on  his 
way  to  and  from  the  north.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  during  some  of  these  progresses  the 
prophecies  of  the  Yorkshire  witch,  then  rife  in 
the  county,  had  captivated  the  imagination  of  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  court,  who  on  his  return 
to  London  concocted  the  pamphlet  which  was 
then  committed  to  the  press.  It  soon  became 
popular,  and  in  the  following  year  two  reprints  of 
it  appeared,  with  some  additional  prophecies ; the 
name  of  Mother  Shipton  being  strangely  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  Ignatius  Lo3^ola,  Sibylla, 
Merlin,  and  other  less  celebrated  seers.  In  1643 
a third  edition  was  published,  which  was  followed 
by  two  others  a few  j^ears  afterwards.  I happen 
to  possess  a copy  of  one  which  appeared  in  1648. 
Its  title  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character 
of  the  series : — 

“ Twelve  strange  Prophesies,  besides  Mother  Shipton’s, 
Predicting  wonderfull  events  to  betide  these  years  of 
danger  in  this  climate,  whereof  some  have  already  come 
to  passe  worthy  of  note. 

“ Most  of  them  were  found  in  the  Reignes  of  Edward 
the  fourth,  and  Henry  the  eighth.  Kings  of  England,  and 
are  these  which  follow,  viz.  ; — 

1.  Mother  Shipton’s  Prophesies. 

2.  The  Blind  Man’s  Prophesie. 

3.  Ignatius  Lo3'ala. 

4.  Sybilla’s  Prophesie. 

5.  Merlin’s  Prophesie. 

6.  Otwell  Bins’  Prophesie. 

7.  M.  Brightman’s  Prophesie. 

8.  M.  Giftheil’s  Prophesie. 

“ With  five  other  Prophesies,  never  before  printed. 
Whereunto  is  added  the  Predictions  of  Mr.  John  Salt- 
marsh,  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord . Fairfax,  and  the 
Councell  of  his  Armj^ : as  also  the  Manner  of  his  Death. 
Now  printed  and  published  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  been  abused  by  false  and  imperfect  Copies ; 
with  marginal  notes  on  Mother  Shipton’s  Pi’ophesies. 

“London,  Newly  printed  for  Francis  Coles  at  the 
signe  of  the  Half-Bowle  in  the  Old-Ba}’!}'.”  Sm.  4to, 

pp.  8. 

An  exceedingly  rude  woodcut,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  the  title-page,  illustrates  iMother  Ship- 
ton’s  prediction  that  Wolsey  should  see  York, 
but  never  come  at  it.”  On  one  side  is  Wolsey 
wearing  his  cardinal’s  hat,  standing  at  the  top  of 
Cawood  Castle,  looking  towards  the  towers  of 
Y'ork  Minster,  which  are  seen  rising  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  print.  In  the  centre  is  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  the  prophetess,  with  her  hooked 
nose,  her  staff  in  one  hand,  the  other  raised  with 
extended  finger  pointing  to  the  cardinal.  This, 
I presume,  is  the  woodcut  which  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  copied  in  his  account  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Plymouth  library. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  Yorkshire  witch 
and  her  predictions  survived  the  Restoration.  In 
1662  and  1663  the  tracts  already  described  were 
reprinted  with  some  additional  matter,  which  was 
increased  with  each  edition ; but  hitherto  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  introduce  any  account  of 
the  personal  history  of  Mother  Shipton.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  notorious  Richard  Head,  the  author 
of  The  English  Rogue,  Proteus  Pedivivus,  and  other 
works  of  a loose  description,  to  invent  her  bio- 
graphy, and  give  to  the  world  a new  version  of  her 
prophecies.  In  1667  he  issued  from  the  London 
press  the  first  edition  of 

“ The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother  Shipton ; being  not 
only  a true  Account  of  her  strange  Birth  ; the  most  im- 
portant passages  of  her  life ; but  also  all  her  Prophesies, 
now  newly  collected,  and  historically  explained,  from  the 
time  of  her  birth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  seventh, 
until  this  present  year  1667.  Containing  the  most  im  ■ 
portant  passages  of  State  during  the  reign  of  these  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England  following,  viz.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James,  King  Charles  the  First,  King  Charles  the  Second. 

“ Strangely  preserved  amongst  other  writings  belonging 
to  an  old  Monastry  in  Torkshire,  and  now  published  for 
the  information  of  posterity.”  London,  4to. 

The  author’s  reticence  as  to  the  name  of  the 

old  monastery  in  Yorkshire”  in  which  the 
original  MS.  was  preserved,  is  sufficiently  sus- 
picious ; but  he  lets  the  cloven  foot  plainly  appear 
m the  postscript  to  his  preface,  in  which  he  de- 
sires the  courteous  reader  to  pass  over  some 
seeming  impossibilities  in  the  first  sheet,  allowing 
the  author  licentia  poetica  in  her  description,  and 
some  actions  performed  in  her  minority ; and  only 
to  weigh  the  more  serious  part  of  her  prophesies.” 
The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  of  Head’s  book  is  pure 
fiction.  He  has  rejected  the  traditional  prophe- 
cies contained  in  the  early  tracts,  which  from  their 
local  colour  might  be  supposed  to  have  some 
foundation  in  truth,  and  has  substituted  for  them 
a long  series  of  predictions  which  he  ascribes  to 
Mother  Shipton,  but  which,  it  is  obvious,  are  his 
own  ingenious  contrivances  to  answer  equally  in- 
genious interpretations.  Nevertheless,  this  pro- 
duction has  been  accepted  by  the  popular  taste  as 
the  authentic  history  of  the  Yorkshire  witch,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  every  variety  of  form,  and 
sold  as  a chap-book  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  who  lived  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago,  in  his  memoir  of  W olsey  as 
fifty-seventh  Archbishop  of  York,  observes  that 
this  prelate  was  never  at  York,  though  he  came 
so  near  to  it  as  Cawood which  makes  good  a 


prophecy  of  Mother  Shipton,  esteemed  an  old 
xoitch  in  those  days,  who  foretold  he  should  see 
York,  but  never  come  at  it. 

“ I should  not  have  mentioned  this  idle  story  ” (he 
adds),  “ but  that  it  is  fresh  in  the  mouths  of  our  country 
people  at  this  day ; but  whether  it  was  a real  prediction, 
or  raised  after  the  event,  I shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine. It  is  more  than  probable,  like  all  the  rest  of 
these  kind  of  tales,  the  accident  gave  occasion  to  the 
story.”  (See  “ Eboracum,”  p.  450.) 

Mr.  Hargrove,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  History 
of  Knareshorough,  published  nearly  a century  ago, 
notices  the  traditionary  prophecies  of  the  famous 
Yorkshire  sibyl.  Mother  Shipton,  as  being  still 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  native  town. 

Head,  at  the  close  of  his  history,  gives  a rude 
representation  of  a woman  upon  her  knees  with 
her  hands  joined  as  if  in  prayer,  which  he  pretends 
was  taken  from  a monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mother  Shipton  at  Clifton,  about  a mile  from 
the  city  of  York.  Not  many  years  ago  a sculp- 
tured stone  was  standing  near  Clifton,  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  York  to  the  village  of  Shipton, 
which  was  universally  called  by  the  name  of 
Mother  Shipton.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
figure  of  a warrior  in  armour,  much  mutilated, 
which  had  been  a recumbent  monumental  statue, 
and  was  most  probably  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  placed  upright  as 
a boundary  stone.  It  has  lately  been  removed 
to  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  R.  D. 


THE  COMYNS  OF  BADENOCH. 

(I^'S.  i.  563,  608;  ii.  23.) 

I have  been  much  interested  by  Hermenteitde’s 
extracts  from  the  records,  and,  as  requested,  beg  to 
reply  to  that  lady’s  queries  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
though  at  present  out  of  reach  of  many  authori- 
ties. First,  as  to  Admorus,  the  grandson  (by  his 
son  John)  of  Bruce’s  great  rival,  I transcribe  the 
following  from  Mr.  Riddell’s  Peerage  and  Consist 
torial  Law,  1842.  (Appendix,  p.  1045,  note)  : — 

“The  last  fullest  notice  of  the  principal  m le  Comyn 
line  of  Badenagh,  the  most  powerful  family  i !,  Scotland 
before  the  Douglases,  and  which  threw  off  so  many  dis- 
tinguished cadets,  including  the  Comyns,  Earls  of  Mene- 
teth,  the  Comyns  Earls  of  Buchan  (afterwards  represented 
by  the  English  Beaumonts,  who  took  the  title,  and  from 
whom  Henry  IV.  sprung),  the  Comjms,  Barons  of  Kil- 
bride, who  had  also  large  estates  in  England,  &c.  &e, 
may  be  supplied  by  a mandate  or  order  of  Edward  II.  in 
1315,  wherein,  upon  a narrative  of  the  faithful  adherence 
of  ‘ bone  memorie  Johannes  Comyn,  filius  Johannis  Comyn 
dudum  defuncti,’  to  himself  and  Edward  I.,  and  that  his 
Scottish  lands  had  been  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  the 
‘ rebels  ’ in  Scotland,  he  in  consequence  extends  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  English  manors,  granted  to  the  former, 

‘ quaindiu  nobis  placuerit, — Margarete  que  fuit  uxor  pre- 
fati  Johannis’ — in  subsidium  sustentationis  sue,  et  Adinori 
filii  eorundem  Johannis  et  Margarete.” — See  Rotulorum 
Oriqinalium  in  Curia  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio,  vol.  i.  pp. 
209-10. 
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This  eminent  antiquary  adds,  respecting  his  dis- 
covery, that  “Margaret  smd  Admortis  (evidently 
Aymer,  after  Aymer  de  Valence,  his  near  kins- 
man,) are  new  characters  j while  in  the  latter, 
who  must  have  died  young,  also  expired  the  last 
gleam  of  the  direct  and  once  redoubtable  male 
Badenagh  line.”  They  were  thus,  he  says,  in  the 
year  after  Bannockburn,  as  “ refugees  in  a foreign 
land,  obliged  to  take  a charitable  but  uncertain 
bequest.” 

The  surname  of  Margaret,  widow  of  John  Comyn 
the  younger,  does  not  appear  from  the  above. 
Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Liddel  was  one  of  the  disin- 
herited lords  {les  querrelleurs,  as  they  were  called) 
who  accompanied  Edward  Balliol  in  his  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  1332.  Many  of  them  were  connected 
by  blood  or  affinity  with  Balliol  and  the  Comyns, 
and  a complete  list  of  their  names,  estates,  and 
claims  will  be  found  in  Hailes’  Annals — which  is 
not  beside  me — which  may  perhaps  explain  the 
point. 

There  is  a later  notice  of  the  other  Adomar  (de 
Straboigy),  which  I quote  from  memory  (from 
another  controversial  work  of  the  above  eminent 
lawyer,  the  Reply  to  Bardotcie),  in  a grant,  34th 
of  Edw.  111,’s  reign  (1360),  to  him,  therein  styled 
^^notre  cher  oncle,  Monsieur  Eymer  d’Athe'lls,” 
of  the  Manor  of  Felton,  by  his  nephew  David  de 
Strabolgy,  the  last  Earl  of  Athole  of  this  surname, 
who  died  in  England  in  1375,  possessed  of  Dav- 
ington  Court  in  Kent.  This  earl’s  seal  exhibits  a 
garb  on  either  side  of  his  own  arms,  allusive  to 
Joan  his  paternal  grandmother,  co-heiress  of  Ba- 
denoch ; while  his  mother,  Catherine  Beaumont, 
wife  of  the  earl  killed  in  1335  at  Kilblane,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  heiress  of  Buchan.  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  her  father,  married  Alicia  Comyn, 
the  heiress  of  Buchan,  and  as  one  of  the  disin- 
herited lords,  claimed  that  earldom  in  her  right. 

Lastly,  I do  not  know  who  the  John  Comyn 
was  who  died  in  possession  of  the  manor  of  Kyn- 
sale  (Ireland)  “ before  May  10,  1371.”  Was  this 
not  the  property  of  the  De  Courcys  from  a much 
earlier  period  ? It  is  the  first  notice  I have  ever 
seen  of  Comyns  in  Ireland  after  their  decadence 
in  Scotland,  and  is  decidedly  interesting.  He 
must  have  been  a scion  of  some  subsidiary  line  of 
Comyns,  for  the  houses  of  Badenagh  and  Buchan 
were  by  this  time  extinct — as  Comyns  — though 
the  Talbots  and  Beaumonts,  their  female  repre- 
sentatives, continued  to  receive  summonses  to  the 
English  parliaments  as  “ Lords  Comyn  of  Bade- 
nagh,” and  “ Earls  of  Buchan.” 

For  much  valuable  and  more  detailed  inform- 
ation as  to  the  Comyns,  I would  beg  to  refer 
Hermentrude  to  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Riddell’s 
learned  work  above  quoted.  The  close  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  Balliols,  the  Comyns, 
the  Hastings,  and  other  powerful  families  excites 
one’s  admiration  even  at  this  distant  day,  for  the 


sagacity  and  energy  of  Bruce,  which  in  the  end 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  such  a phalanx  of 
enemies  with  the  might  of  England  at  their  back. 

Thanking  A.  R.  (4*^*^  S.  ii.  23)  for  his  note  re- 
garding still  subsisting  Comyns,  I would  ask  him 
if  there  was  not  once  in  his  county  a family, 
“ Camming  of  Culter,”  which  held  a baronetcy, 
and  one  of  whom,  some  time  in  last  century,  had 
the  title  of  “ King  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  ” ? I 
think  I have  seen  this  somewhere. 

Anglo-Scotus. 


A.  R.  has  pointed  out  that  the  statement  of 
Anglo- ScoTTJS — “ The  worshipful  and  knightly 
house  of  Altyre  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  only 
one  of  the  name  in  Scotland” — is  erroneous.  I am 
sure  A.  R.  will  allow  me  to  correct  his  own  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Cumine  of  Rattray  in  Aberdeen- 
shire “ holds  by  long  descent  ” (by  which  I pre- 
sume he  means  inheritance  arising  from  descent) 
“ a portion  of  the  wide  domains  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  earldom.” 

The  quotation  which  A.  R.  gives  from  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Spalding  Club  shows  that 
the  name  of  Comyn,  Camming,  or  Cumine,  had 
disappeared  at  one  time  from  Aberdeenshire.  Such 
was  certainly  the  case.  All  bearing  that  dan- 
gerous patronymic  had,  when  the  national  cause 
became  triumphant  under  Bruce,  either  been  slain, 
driven  out,  or,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
family  of  jBuchan  of  Auchmacoy,  cited  by  A.  R., 
who  bear  the  Comyn  arms,  forced  to  change  their 
surname.  But,  a century  later,  descendants  of 
the  great  old  race  are  again  found  in  the  old 
earldom,  not  afraid  to  call  themselves  by  their 
real  name,  and  their  origin,  as  preserved  in  family 
records,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Altyre  family, 
from  whom  they  sprang,  to  be  authentic,  may  be 
found  detailed  in  its  main  points  in  Douglas’s 
Baronage  of  Scotland.  It  can  thus  be  shown  that, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
several  branches  of  the  Altyre  family  have  re~ 
settled^  at  difierent  times,  in  Aberdeenshire,  three 
of  which  at  least  are  still  represented. 

It  appears  that  a certain  Duncan  Cumming  of 
Lochtervandich,  in  Glenrinnes  (second  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Cumming  of  Altyre,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century)  had  several 
sons,  one  of  he  younger  of  whom  settled  in  the 
Buchan  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  an- 
cestor of  the  families  of  Cumming,  or  Cuming,  of 
Birness,  Kininmond,  and  others.  The  family  of 
Birness  is  still  represented,  through  the  female 
line,  by  John  Gordon-Cuming-Skene,  Esq.,  of 
Pitburg,  Birness,  and  Dyce ) Kininmond  is  be- 
lieved to  be  extinct.  Two  centuries  later,  in 
1634,  the  eldest  male  representative  of  the  said 
Duncan  Cumming,  also  a Duncan,  sold  his  estate 
of  Lochtervandich  to  his  younger  brother,  George, 
a successful  merchant,  who  founded  a hospital  in 
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Elgin,  and  lies  under  a heraldically  sculptured 
stone  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  there,  de- 
scribed thereon  as  George  Gumming  of  Lochter- 
vandich.”  This  George  sold  Lochtervandich  to 
Duff  of  Braco,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and 
purchased  the  estates  of  Auchry  and  Pitullie,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  settling  the  former  on  his  eldest 
son  J ohn,  and  the  latter,  along  with  the  patronage 
of  the  hospital  in  Elgin,  on  his  second,  George 
Gumming.  The  descendants  of  this  John  Gum- 
ming, who  were  of  course  the  lineal  representa- 
tives of  Lochtervandich,  possessed  the  estate  of 
Auchry  until  not  many  years  ago,  when  they  sold 
it  and  went  to  New  Zealand,  where  the  family 
now  is  settled.  The  lineal  male  heir  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  brother,  George,  of  Pitullie, 
is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gumine  of  Rattray,  who, 
though  the  estate  of  Pitullie  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  still  retains  the  patronage  of  the  hospital 
at  Elgin,  above  mentioned.  The  estate  of  Rat- 
tray was  acquired  in  recent  times,  so  that  it  is  only 
a coincidence,  though  an  interesting  one,  that 
Mr.  Gumine  now  possesses,  as  stated  by  A.  R., 

“ the  site  of  one  of  the  chief  castles,  and  the  remains 
of  the  royal  burgh  of  Rattray  ....  which  were  erected 
by  the  powerful  famiR  from  which  he  claims  to  be 
descended.” 

That  that  claim  ” is  undeniable  has  been  shown 
above.  Another  branch  of  the  Altyre  family. 
Gumming  of  Logie,  is,  I believe,  still  flourishing, 
and  one  more,  Guming  of  Relugas,  is  represented, 
through  the  female  line,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick- 
Lauder,  Bart. 

I must  add  that,  three  generations  ago,  the 
spelling  of  their  family  name  became  fixed, 
as  regards  the  Pitullie  branch,  in  the  form  of 

Gumine  ” ; and  the  senior  branch,  Auchry,  seems 
to  have  followed  their  example.  Birness  had  lat- 
terly spelt  Cuming  with  one  m ; Altyre,  Relugas, 
and  Logie  seem  to  have  used  two ; so  that  Altyre, 
the  parent  stem  of  all  these,  uses  the  spelling 
most  different  from  the  original  Gomyn  ” of  any 
now  in  use  at  all.  G.  E.  D. 

There  is  a charter  of  Robert  the  Bruce  (Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  24)  which  proves  the  existence  of  branches  of 
the  Baliol  and  Gomyn  families  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  directed.  By  it  the  king  grants  to 
his  well-beloved  and  faithful  knight  Henry  de 
Baliol  the  whole  lands  of  Brankishelme,  in  the 
barony  of  Hawick,  exceptis  illis  septem  libratis 
et  sex  denariatis  terre  que  per  nos  Waltero  Gomyn 
infra  dictam  terram  de  Brankishelme  sunt  con- 
cesse.”  George  Veee  Irving. 


JENIFER. 

S.  ii.  36.)  . 

Miss  Yonge,  in  her  History  of  Christian  Names, 
p.  Ixxxii.  and  vol.  ii.p.  132,  mentions  Jennifer  as 
follows:  — 


“ Jennifer,  f.  Corn.  Kelt.  White  wave.” — Introduction. 

“ Gwenever  was  her  full  English  name,  contracted  into 
Ganivre,  or  Ganare — a form  that  occurs  in  old  Welsh 
registers.  Jennifer,  as  they  have  it  in  Cornwall,  is  still 
frequent  there  ; but  nowhere  else  in  our  island  has  the 
name  been  followed.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

She  gives  as  synonyms  — French,  Genevieve, 
Genevion  ; Breton,  Jenovefa  j Italian,  Genovefla ; 
German,  Genovefa;  Russian,  Zenevieva;  and 
Illyrian,  Geuovefa  and  Genovefica,  besides  several 
other  forms  of  the  name. 

Ferguson,  in  his  Teutonic  Name  Syste?n,  in  his 
anxious  endeavour  to  give  a Scandinavian  or  Teu- 
tonic origin  to  nearly  every  English  or  French 
name,  has  the  following  (p.  443-4)  : — 

“From  the  Old  Norse ginna,  to  seduce,  gan,  magic,  are 
probably  the  following.  A large  proportion  of  the  ancient 
names  from  this  root  seem  to  have  been  those  of  women, 
and  the  general  sense  is  probably  only  that  of  seductive- 
ness or  fascination.  But  in  one  case,  where  we  find 
Ganna  as  the  name  of  a fortune-teller  or  witch,  we  must 
take  the  direct  sense  of  magic.*  A stem  liable  to  inter- 
mix is  gagan,  gahiT 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  it 
may  in  general  be  taken  for  a certainty  that, 
where  we  find  a favourite  name  (and  various  com- 
pounds of  the  root  or  stem  of  that  name)  and  that 
it  may  be  fully  explained  in  the  language  of  the 
nation  where  it  is  used,  we  may  take  that  meaning 
as  the  real  signification  of  the  word  ; and  here  we 
have  a name,  the  root  of  which  is  still  to  be  found 
as  a living  witness  in  female  names  in  Wales  and 
the  bordering  counties  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  many  females  in  this  neighbourhood  now 
bearing  the  names  of  Gwenllean  and  Gwenifrid. 

James  Bladon. 

Albion  House,  Pout-y-Pool. 


This  name  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Gornwall. 
I have  often  seen  it  in  parochial  registers,  and 
have  found  it  borne  by  living  persons.  It  is 
usually  shortened  into  Jenny.  It  is  variously 
written,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  parish  registers  of  Bodmin  : — 

“ Jennefer,  dau.  of  M*".  Humphry  Williams,  was  bap*. 
1717.” 

“ Jenefret,  dau.  of  Mr  Walker  Hobbs,  was  bap*.  1724.” 

“Thomas,  son  of  Joseph  Gattv  and  Jane  his  wife,  was 
bap*.  Api.  1762.” 

“ Philippa,  dau.  of  Joseph  Gatty  and  Jenifer  his  wife, 
was  bap*.  Dec^'.  1762. 

“ John,  son  of  Joseph  Gatty  and  Jennifer  his  wife,  was 
bap*.  1765.” 

“Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  Gatty  and  Jane  his  wife,  was 
bap*.  1769.” 

* “ Perhaps  to  this  stem  we  may  put  the  female  name 
Geuovefa,  sixth  century,  and  the  present’ Christian  name 
Genovefa  in  Germany,  and  GeneVibve  in  France.  If  the 
name  be  German,  it  might  mean  ‘ weaver  of  spells.’  Miss 
Yonge,  however,  argues  for  a Celtic  origin,  as  also  do 
Leo  and  Mone.  But  Grimm  assumes  the  Germanhood  of 
the  name,  which  compares  with  others  having  the  same 
termination.” 
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In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gatty,  it  will  he  noticed 
that  she  was  called  indifferently  Jenifer  or  Jane. 
I should  he  glad  to  ascertain  if  any  other  instance 
of  this  exists. 

It  seems  to  me  scarcely  prohahle  that  the  hard 
g in  Guenever  ” can  he  softened  into  the  soft  j 
in  ‘^Jenifer,”  nevertheless  it  is  curious  that  the 
latter  name  is  found  to  prevail  in  a race  essen- 
tially British.  Is  the  name  also  found  in  Wales  ? 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


My  mother  had  several  sisters,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Jennifer  (we  always  spelled  the  name 
thus),  and  another  Jane  (known  in  the  family  as 
Jenny”).  I mention  the  latter  fact  to  show 
that  Jennifer  was  not  a corruption  of  Jenny. 

Wh.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 


HEBER’S  MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

(4tb  S.  i.  222.) 

The  following  information  regarding  this  well- 
known  hymn  will,  I hope,  he  of  interest  to  all 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  It  was  first  given  to  me 
hy  a lady  whose  mind  is  ^^full  of  suggestions  and 
remembrances,”  and  to  whom  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  are  indirectly  indebted  for  some  in- 
teresting notes ; hut  I transcribe  it  now  verbatim 
from  the  fly-leaf,  accompanying  the  facsimile  of 
the  original  autograph  of  the  ‘‘good  bishop’s.” 
(Published  hy  Messrs.  Hughes  & Son,  Wrex- 
ham) : — 

“ On  Whitsunday,  1819,  the  late  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  preached  a Sermon 
in  Wrexham  Church,  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts.  That  day  was 
also  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Lectures,  intended  to  be  established  in  that  Church,  and 
the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Heber),  then  Rector  of 
Hodnet,  the  Dean’s  Son-in-law,  undertook  to  deliver  the 
first  Lecture.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday  previous,  the 
Dean  and  his  Son-in-Law  being  together  at  the  Vicar- 
age, the  former  requested  Heber  to  write  ‘ Something 
for  them  to  sing  in  the  morning,’  and  he  (Heber)  retired 
for  that  purpose  from  the  table,  where  the  Dean  and  a 
few  friends  were  sitting,  to  a distant  part  of  the  room. 
In  a short  time  the  Dean  enquired,  ‘ What  have  you 
written  ? ’ Heber  having  then  composed  the  first  three 
verses,  read  them  over.  ‘ There,  there,  that  will  do  very 
well,’  said  the  Dean  ; ‘ No,  no,  the  sense  is  not  complete,’ 
replied  Heber  ; accordingly,  he  added  the  fourth  verse, 
and  the  Dean  being  inexorable  to  his  repeated  request 
of  ‘ Let  me  add  another,  oh ! let  me  add  another,’  thus 
completed  the  Hymn  of  which  the  annexed  is  a fac- 
simile, and  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated ; it  was 
sung  the  next  morning  in  Wrexham  Church,  for  the  first 
time. — E.” 

The  original  autograph,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  in  the  large 
collection  of  autographs  of  the  late  Dr.  Baffles,  an 
ardent  lover  of  such  interesting  relics.  The  hymn 
reads  as  follows : — 


‘^'Twas  when  the  Seas  were  roaring* 

“ From  Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains, 

From  .India’s  coral  Strand, 

W’'here  Afric’s  sunnj'  fountains 
Roll  down  their  (lolden  Sand, 

From  man}’-  an  ancient  River, 

From  many  a palmy  plain, 

They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error’s  chain. 

“ What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o’er  Ceylon’s  Isle, 

Though  every  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  Man  is  vile. 

In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown. 

The  Heathen  in  his  blindness 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone ! — 

“ Can  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high. 

Can  we  to  men  benighted 
The  Lamp  of  Life  deny  ? — 

Salvation  ! Yea,  Salvation ! 

The  joyful  sound  pi'oclaim. 

Till  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learn’d  Messiah’s  name ! — 

“ Waft,  waft  ye  winds  the  story. 

And  jmu.  Ye  waters,  roll, 

Till,  like  a sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  Pole  to  Pole ! 

Till,  o’er  our  ransom’d  Nature, 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain. 

Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  return  to  reign  ! ” 

I have  copied  the  verses  verbatim ; the  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  are  Heber’s  own.  Ceylon^ 
in  the  second  stanza,  the  disputed  point,  is  the 
right  and  original  reading.  The  whole  hymn  has 
but  one  correction : in  the  second  stanza,  savage 
had  been  written  down  first,  and  has  then  been 
softened  down  into  heathen ; in  fact,  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  commonly  called  “ an 
inspiration,”  and  has  been  written  down  by  its 
gentle  author  “wie  aus  einem  Guss,”  as  the 
Germans  have  it.  The  handwriting  is  small,  re- 
minding one  somewhat  of  that  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
though  less  delicate ; and  the  last  verse  is  vrritten 
with  a trembling  hand,  as  if  the  writer  had  been 
deeply  touched  or  affected  by  his  subject. 

Hermann  Kindt. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  KCENIGSSAAL. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  9.) 

Pius  II,,  whose  character  by  Machiavelli  is 
that  he  “ showed  himself  mindful  above  all  of  the 
welfare  of  Christendom  and  the  honour  of  his 
church,  independent  of  any  passion  or  interest  of 
his  own  ” {^Storie  Fiorentine,  1.  vi.),  is  better 
known,  and  was  a better  man,  as  Hllneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  notwithstanding  some  traces  of  early 
gallantry.  {Epist.  ccccix.)  Before  he  was  pope, 

* To  which  tune  the  hymn  has  generally  been  sung, 
the  original  of  Gay’s  charming  poem. 
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lie  maintained  that  the  pope  was  vicar  of  the 
church,  not  of  Christ.  He  speaks  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy  in  the  same  terms  as  did  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whose  martyrdom  he  wit- 
nessed, and  said  their  fortitude  exceeded  that  of 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity;  and  is  perhaps 
the  only  man  of  his  church  who  has  truly  stated 
the  tenets  of  the  reforming  Protestants,  or,  as 
he  terms  them,  ‘^hujus  pestiferee  ac  jampridem 
damnatm  factionis.”  {Hist.  Bohemia^  p,  50.)  I 
have  not  found  in  any  of  his  works  that  1 have 
been  able  to  consult  a description  of  Zbraszlaw, 
so  named  in  Bohemian,  Aula  regia  in  Latin,  and 
Konigs-saal  in  German.  This  was  a Cistercian 
cloister,  according  to  Zedler ; and  in  the  arch  or 
dome  of  the  parlour  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was 
two  (German)  miles  from  Prague,  near  Beraun,  and 
was  founded  by  Wenceslaus  IV. : an  account  of  it 
in  1304  is  to  be  found  in  Diplomatar.  Bohema- 
Siles.  apud  von  Sommersberg’s  Script.  Ber.  Siles. 
tom.  i.  p.  943,  seq.  n.  38.  The  kings  of  Bohemia 
often  directed  their  interment  here.  In  1420 
(10  Aug.)  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hussites  under 
Zischka,  where  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  had  been 
interred  in  1402.  (Lenfant,  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des 
Hussites,  i.  114.)  Its  abbot,  Petrus,  has  described 
it  in  hi%Chronica  Aulce  Regis,  but  only  from  1317 
to  1333.  Zedler’s  authorities  are  Zeiler,  Topogr. 
Bohem.  p.  38 ; Bucelinus,  Monast.  Germ,  Imp. 
p.  201,  and  Balbinus,  Misc.Dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  19  and  3, 
p.  133.  Zeiler  is  very  brief,  but  says  that  the 
gold  letters  were  on  the  board-fence  of  the  garden ; 
adding  that  ^neas  Sylvius  cannot  praise  this 
monastery  too  much.  Bucelinus  is  still  shorter  ; 
he  merely  says  it  was  “ sub  regula  divi  Benedict!, 
et  reformatione  Cisterciensi.”  Perhaps  when 
.ZEneas  Sylvius  (offcra  Kaxiovcn  e^oi)  is  translated 
into  the  language  of  men  {fxepSircav  duOpdoTroou),  we 
shall  find  that  he  alludes  to  maps  and  exotic 
plants.  The  writing  of  the  Bible  on  the  walls 
was  borrowed  from  the  Mahometans,  who  so  or- 
namented their  walls  by  extracts  from  the  Koran, 
being  forbidden  to  adorn  them  with  figures  or 
images  such  as  the  factitious  representations  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  saints,  &c.  The  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  Bible  in  any  living  language 
can  be  obtained  by  the  clergy  and  laity  now,  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  posting  it  on  the  walls  for 
convenience  of  the  clergy  exclusively.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
gardens  and  cloisters  of  Konigssaal  were  at  all 
comparable  to  our  horticultural,  botanical,  and 
zoological  gardens,  still  less  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
I have  been  unable  to  refer  to  Mr.  K.  H.  Digby’s 
Compitmn,  or  his  authority,  Dubois’  Hist,  de  V Ah- 
haye  de  Morimond,  as  I cannot  find  those  works 
in  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


LADY  KILSYTH. 

(4:^^  S.  ii.  28.) 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  corre- 
spondent W.  H.  C.,  I transcribe  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  this 
lady  and  her  infant  from  the  little  book  he  men- 
tions : — 

“ Preserved  Bodies. — There  is  an  arched  vault,  or  burj’-- 
ing  ground,  under  the  church  of  Kilsyth,  in  Scotland, 
which  was  the  burying-place  of  the  family  of  Kilsyth 
until  the  estate  was  forfeited  and  the  title  became  extinct 
in  the  j^ear  1715 ; since  which  it  has  never  beenusedfor  that 
purpose,  except  once.  The  last  earl  fled  with  his  family 
to  Flanders,  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  murthered 
to  death  about  the  year  1717,  along  with  his  lady  and 
infant  child,  and  a number  of  other  unfortunate  Scottish 
exiles,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a house  where  they 
were  assembled.  What  became  of  the  body  of  the  earl  is 
not  known,  but  the  bodies  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  her  infant 
were  embowelled  and  embalmed,  and  soon  afterwards 
sent  over  to  Scotland.  They  were  landed,  and  lay  at 
Leith  for  some  time,  in  a cellar,  where  they  were  after- 
wards carried  to  Kilsyth,  and  buried  in  great  pomp  in 
the  vault  above  mentioned. 

“In  the  spring  of  1796,  some  rude  regardless  young 
men  having  paid  a visit  to  this  ancient  cemeter}'-,  tore 
open  the  coffin  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  her  infant.  With 
astonishment  and  consternation  they  saw  the  bodies  of 
Lady  Kilsyth  and  her  child  as  perfect  as  the  hour  they 
were  entombed.  For  some  weeks  this  circumstance  was 
kept  secret;  but  at  last  it  began  to  be  whispered  in 
several  companies,  and  soon  excited  great  and  general 
curiosity.  ‘On  the  12th  of  June,’  says  the  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  in  a letter  to  J.  Garnet,  M.D., 
‘ when  I was  from  home,  great  crowds  assembled,  and 
would  not  be  denied  admission.  At  all  hours  of  the  night, 
as  well  as  the  day,  they  afterwards  persisted  in  gratifying 
their  curiosity.  I saw  the  body  of  Lady  Kilsyth  soon 
after  the  coffin  was  opened ; it  was  quite  entire.  Every 
feature  and  every  limb  was  as  full,  nay  the  very  shroud 
was  as  clear  and  fresh,  and  the  colours  of  the  ribbons  as 
bright,  as  the  day  they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb.  What 
rendered  this  scene  more  striking,  and  truly  interesting, 
was,  that  the  body  of  her  son  and  only  child,  the  natural 
heir  of  the  title  and  estates  of  Kilsyth,  lay  at  her  knee. 
His  features  were  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  only 
asleep.  His  colour  was  as  fresh,  and  his  flesh  as  plump 
and  full,  as  in  the  perfect  glow  of  health ; the  smile  of 
infancy  and  innocence  sat  on  his  lips.  His  shroud  was 
not  only  entire,  but  perfectly  clean,  without  a particle  of 
dust  upon  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  only  a few  months 
old.  The  body  of  Lady  Kils^^th  was  equally  well  pre- 
served ; and  at  a little  distance,  from  the  feeble  light  of 
a taper,  it  Avould  not  have  been  easy  to  distinguish  whe- 
ther she  was  dead  or  alive.  The  features,  nay  the  very 
expression  of  her  countenance,  were  marked  and  distinct ; 
and  it  was  only  in  a certain  light  that  you  could  distin- 
guish anything  like  the  ghastly  and  agi  nizing  traits  of  a 
violent  death.  Not  a single  fold  of  her  shroud  was  dis- 
composed, nor  a single  member  impaired. 

“‘Let  the  candid  reader  survey  this  sketch;  let  him 
recal  to  mind  the  tragic  tale  that  it  unfolds ; and  say,  if 
he  can,  that  it  does  not  arrest  the  attention  and  interest 
the  heart.  For  my  own  part,  it  excited  in  my  mind  a 
thousand  melancholy  reflections ; and  1 could  not  but 
regret  that  such  rudeness  had  been  offered  to  the  ashes 
(remains)  of  the  dead,  as  to  expose  them  thus  to  the 
public  view. 

“ ‘ The  body  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  in  some 
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liquid  nearly  of  the  colour  and  the  appearance  of  brandy. 
The  whole  coffin  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its 
contents  saturated  with  it.  The  body  had  assumed  some- 
what the  same  tinge,  but  this  only  served  to  give  it  a fresher 
look.  It  had  none  of  the  ghastly  livid  hue  of  death,  but 
rather  a copper  complexion.  It  would,  I believe,  have  been 
difficult  for  a chemist  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
liquid,  though  perfectly  transparent ; it  had  lost  all  its 
pungent  qualities,  its  taste  being  quite  vapid. 

“ ‘ The  head  reclined  in  a pillow,  and  as  the  covering  de- 
cayed, it  was  found  to  contain  a collection  of  strong-scented 
herbs.  Balm,  sage,  and  mint,  were  easily  distinguished  ; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  body  was  filled 
with  the  same. 

“ ‘ Although  the  bodies  were  thus  entire  at  first,  I confess 
I expected  to  see  them  crumble  into  dust ; especially  as 
they  were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  pure  aromatic 
fluid  had  evaporated;  and  it  seems  surprising  that  they 
did  not.  For  several  weeks  they  underwent  no  visible 
change,  and  had  they  not  been 'sullied  with  dust,  and 
drops  of  grease  from  the  candles  held  over  them,  I am 
confident  they  might  have  remained  as  entire  as  ever ; 
for  even  a few  months  ago  (many  months  after)  the  bodies 
were  as  firm  and  compact  as  at  first ; and  though  pressed 
with  the  finger,  did  not  yield  to  the  touch,  but  seemed  to 
retain  the  elasticit}’-  of  the  living  body.  Even  the  shroud, 
though  torn  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  regardless  multi- 
tude, is  still  strong  and  free  from  rot. 

“ ‘ Perhaps  the  most  singular  phenomenon  is,  that  the 
bodies  seem  not  to  have  undergone  the  smallest  decompo- 
sition or  disorganisation.  Several  medical  gentlemen 
have  made  a small  incision  in  the  arm  of  the  infant ; the 
substance  of  the  body  was  quite  firm,  and  every  part  in 
its  original  state.’  ” — Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious,  12mo, 
1821,  p.  36. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  several  instances  of 
the  artificial  preservation  of  bodies,  concluding 
with  a statement  of  the  discovery  in  1569  of  three 
Roman  soldiers,  ‘4n  the  dress  of  their  country, 
fully  equipped  with  warlike  instruments.”  They 
were  dug  out  of  a moss  of  great  extent,  called 
Kazey  Moss.  ‘‘  When  found,  after  a lapse  of  pro- 
bably about  fifteen  hundred  years,  they  were  quite 
fresh  and  plump.”  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


VOLTAIRE, 

s.  i.  587,613  5 ii.  22.) 

The  correspondence  between  Voltaire  and  Lord 
Lyttelton  was  published  half  a century  ago  by 
Rebecca  Warner,  in  her  volume  of  Original  Let- 
ters,  &c.,  8vo,  1817.  Lord  Brougham  was  well 
acquainted  with  it;  and  has  characterised  the 
statement  of  Horace  Walpole  as  to  the  letter  of 
Voltaire,  that  not  one  word  of  it  is  tolerable 
English,”  as  a gross  exaggeration.  {Men  of  Letters 
of  the  Time  of  George  Lll.') 

When  I wrote  my  paper  on  the  Bones  of 
Voltaire,”  I regarded  his  heart  simply  as  a phy- 
sical organ,  without  reference  to  the  moral  feelings 
and  qualities  of  which  that  viscus  is  held  to  be 
the  seat.  Thus  it  was,  that  when  I quoted  the 
witticism  which  gave  preference  to  the  intellect  of 
the  philosopher,  I did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 


qualify  it  by  the  opinion  of  Bulwer,  that  the  epi- 
gram of  his  friend  was  more  witty  than  just.” 
The  great  novelist  adds  : — 

“Voltaire  had  no  sentiment  in  his  writings,  though 
not,  perhaps,  devoid  of  it  himself.  Indeed,  he  could  not 
have  been  generous  with  so  mueh  delicacy,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  a finer  and  a softer  spirit  than  his  works  dis- 
play. Still  less  could  he  have  had  that  singular  love  for 
the  unfortunate,  that  courageous  compassion  for  the  op- 
prest,  which  so  prominently  illustrates  his  later  life. 
No  one  could  with  less  justice  be  called  ‘heartless’  than 
Voltaire.  He  was  remarkably  tenacious  of  all  early 
friendships,  and  loved  as  strongly  as  he  disdained  deeply. 
Any  tale  of  distress  imposed  upon  him  easily ; he  was 
the  creature  of  impulse,  and  half  a child  to  the  last.  He 
had  a stronger  feeling  for  humanity  than  any  of  his  co- 
temporaries : he  wept  when  he  saw  Turgot,  and  it  was  in 
sobs  that  he  stammered  out  ‘ Laissez-  moi  baiser  cette  main 
qtii  a signe  le  solid  du  peuple  ! ’ Had  Voltaire  never  writ- 
ten a line,  he  would  have  come  down  to  posterity  as  a 
practical  philanthropist.  A village  of  fifty  peasant  in- 
habitants was  changed  by  him  into  the  home  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  manufacturers.  His  character  at  Fer- 
ney  is  still  that  of  the  father  of  the  poor.  As  a man  he 
was  vain,  self-confident,  wayward,  irascible ; kind-hearted, 
generous,  and  easily  moved.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Mephistophiles.’’ — The  Student. 

A hundred  years  before  this,  Goldsmith  had 
written  his  beautiful  ‘^Apostrophe  on  the  sup- 
posed Death  of  Voltaire  ” : — 

“ Should  you  look  (sa^’-s  he)  for  the  character  of  Vol- 
taire among  the  journalists  and  illiterate  writers  of  the 
age,  you  will  there  find  him  characterised  as  a monster 
with  ahead  turned  to  wisdom,  and  a heart  inclined  to  vice ; 
the  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  baseness  of  his  principles 
forming  a detestable  contrast.  But  seek  for  his  charac- 
ter among  writers  like  himself,  and  you  find  him  very 
differently  described.  You  perceive  him  in  their  accounts 
possessed  of  good  nature,  humanity,  greatness  of  soul, 
fortitude,  and  almost  ever}’-  virtue ; in  this  description, 
those  who  might  be  supposed  best  acquainted  with  his 
character,  are  unanimous.  The  royal  Prussian,  D’Argens, 
Diderot,  D’Alembert,  and  Fontenelle,  conspire  in  draw- 
ing the  picture,  in  describing  the  friend  of  man,  and  the 
patron  of  every  rising  genius.” — Citizen  of  the  World. 
Letter  xliii. 

In  tbe  same  spirit  a forcible  modern  writer,  not 
otherwise  favourable  to  Voltaire  (see  Hypocrisy : 
a Poem,  8vo,  Tiverton,  1812,  p.  91),  writes : — 

“ Yet  Ferney  still  redeems  her  patron’s  fame, 

And  grateful  lauds  her  benefactoi*’s  name ; 

Whilst  some  bright  spots  his  panegyrists  boast, 

And  one  transcendant  act — itself  a host. 

Unmix’d  applause  and  approbation  wins, 

And  Galas  covers  multitudes  of  sins.” 

Modern  Antiquity  and  other  Poems,  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  author  of  Lacon, 
&c.  12mo.  London,  1835,  p.  120. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  admirable  essay 
on  Voltaire  which  forms  the  first  of  the  late  Lord 
Brougham’s  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of 
George  IIL.  No  more  liberal  and  discriminative 
appreciation  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  great 
Frenchman  exists ; and  the  illustrious  biographer 
records  with  equal  fidelity  the  noble  and  generous 
deeds  which  the  philosopher  loved  to  perform, 
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and  gives  earnest  testimony  to  the  goodness  of 
disposition  from  which  they  proceeded : — 

“ He  was  fond  of  assisting  persons  in  distress,  but  chiefly 
young  persons  of  ability  struggling  with  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  the  niece  of  Corneille,  left  in  a desti- 
tute condition,  was  invited,  about  the  year  17G0,  to 
Ferney,  where  she  remained  for  several  3"ears,  and  re- 
ceived her  education.  But  above  all,  he  was  the  protec- 
tor of  the  oppressed,  whether  by  political  or  ecclesiastical 
tyrann3^  His  fame  rests  on  an  imperishable  foundation 
as  a great  writer, — certainly  the  greatest  of  a highly 
polite  and  cultivated  age ; but  these  claims  to  our  respect 
are  mingled  with  sad  regrets  at  the  pernicious  tendenc}^  of 
no  small  portion  of  his  works.  As  the  champion  of  in- 
jured virtue,  the  avenger  of  enormous  public  crimes,  he 
claims  a veneration  which  embalms  his  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men ; and  this  part  of  his  character, 
untarnished  by  any  stain,  enfeebled  b^"  no  failing,  is 
justly  to  be  set  up  against  the  charges  to  which  other 
passages  of  his  stoiy  are  exposed,  redeeming  those  pas- 
sages from  the  dislike  or  the  contempt  which  they  are 
calculated  to  inspire  for  their  author.” 

One  short  passage  more  from  the  essay  of  Car- 
lyle : — 

To  the  help-needing  he  was  at  all  times  a ready  bene- 
factor ; many  were  the  hungry  adventurers  who  profited 
of  his  bounty,  and  then  bit  the  hand  that  had  fed  them. 
If  we  enumerate  his  generous  acts,  from  the  case  of  the 
Abbe  Desfontains,  down  to  that  of  the  widow  Galas,  and 
the  Serfs  of  Saint  Claude,  we  shall  find  that  few  private 
men  have  had  so  wide  a circle  of  charity,  and  have 

watched  over  it  so  well Voltaire  was  not  without 

his  experience  of  human  baseness  ; but  he  still  had  a fellow 
feeling  for  human  suffering ; and  delighted,  were  it  only 
as  an  honest  luxur^^  to  relieve  them.  His  attachments 

seem  remarkably  constant  and  lasting,  &c 

At  all  events  it  will  be  granted  that,  as  a private  man, 
his  existence  was  beneficial,  not  hurtful,  to  his  fellow- 
men  ; the  Calases,  the  Sirvens,  and  so  many  orphans  and 
outcasts  whom  he  cherished  and  protected,  ought  to  cover 

multitude  of  sins.  It  was  his  own  sentiment,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  a sincere  one : — 

‘ J’ai  fait  un  peu  de  bien;  c’est  mon  meilleur  ouvrage.’ 

Perhaps  there  are  few  men,  with  such  principles  and  such 
temptations  as  his  were,  that  could  have  led  such  a life  ; 
few  that  could  have  done  his  work,  and  come  through  it 
with  cleaner  hands.  If  we  call  him  the  greatest  of  all 
Fersijleurs,  let  us  add  that,  moralty  speaking  also,  he  is 
the  best ; if  he  excels  all  men  in  universality,  sincerit}'-, 
polished  clearness  of  mockery,  he  perhaps  combines  with 
it  as  much  worth  of  heart,  as  in  anj'-  man  that  habit  can 
admit  of.” — Carlyle,  Foreign  Review,  1829. 

Few  had  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  form- 
ing a correct  judgment  of  Voltaire  than  De  La 
Harpe.  Read  his  Precis  Historique  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  friend  : — 

“ Nul  ecrivain  n’a  tant  fait  aimer  I’humanite,  et  tant 
fait  hair  les  deux  plus  grands  ennemis  qu’elle  ait,  le  fana- 
tisme  et  la  tyrannie 

“ Cette  sensibilite  vive  et  prompte  qui  anime  tons  ses 
ouvrages,  a du  le  dominer  aussi  dans  saconduite.  II  n’a 
jamais  resiste  a I’impression,  du  merite,  ni  au  ressentiment 
d’un  outrage.  II  a repandu  ses  bienfaits,  meme  sur  des 
ingrats,  et  exerce  des  vengeances,  meme  sur  des  hornmes 
vils.  Apres  la  gloire  de  pardonner  k ses  ennemis,  la  plus 
grande  est  de  s’en  etre  fait  craindre. 

“ II  a dleve  le  premier  sa  voix  en  faveur  du  sang  inno- 
cent que  I’erreur  venait  de  repandre ; et  il  est  entre  dans 


I’heureuse  destinee  de  cet  homme  unique,  de  tirer  de  I’oubli 
et  de  Findigence  la  posterite  de  Corneille,  et  de  sauver  de 
Foppression  et  de  Fignominie  la  posterite  de  Galas.”  — 
CEuvres  de  De  la  Harpe,  tom.  iii.  p.  81. 

The  witty  phrase  cited  by  P.  A.  L.  — Pour 
etre  heureux  il  faut  avoir  un  bon  estomac  et 
un  mauvais  coeur  ”)  — has  long  been  familiar 
to  me,  and  I shall  now  feel  much  obliged  by  a 
reference  to  the  work  of  Voltaire  in  which  it  is 
to  be  found.  Even  if  he  ever  said  or  wrote  it — 
which  I doubt — I should  draw  from  it  an  infer- 
ence exactly  opposite  to  that  which  it  has  given 
rise  to  in  the  mind  of  your  correspondent.  The 
man  who  enjoys  happiness  is  content;  while  he 
who  does  not,  seeks  to  discover  the  causes  which 
promote  or  destroy  it.  Among  the  calumnies 
heaped  upon  the  memory  of  Voltaire,  I do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  statement  that  he  had 
a good  digestion ; or  his  right  questioned  to  the 
title  of  the  “ vieux  malade  ” of  Ferney.  Scarce 
a page  of  his  latter  productions/’  says  Goldsmith, 
in  the  essay  I have  quoted  from,  that  does  not 
betray  the  agonies  of  a heart  bleeding  under  the 
scourge  of  unmerited  reproach.”  And  yet  we  are 
now  told  that  this  heart  was  bad  as  well  as  his 
stomach  as  we  have  been  told  that  he  was  “a. 
shallow  fellow,” — but,  as  Byron  adds,  ‘‘by  some 
of  the  same  school  who  cailed  Dryden’s  ode  ‘a 
drunken  song.’  ” 

These  pages  are  the  repository  of  facts,  rather 
than  opinions.  But  the  opinions  of  great  men, 
upon  great  men,  assume  the  importance  of  facts ; 
and  a few  of  these  I have  ventured  to  string  toge- 
ther in  defence  of  Voltaire,  leaving  my  own  to  be 
inferred  from  the  trouble  which  I have  taken. 
These  opinions  are  founded  upon  facts,  which  no 
one  has  attempted  to  challenge  or  depreciate — 
upon  facts,  in  allusion  to  one  of  which,  Byron  in- 
dignantly proclaims  that  the  “school”  which  he 
treats  with  such  withering  contempt, — “in  the 
record  of  their  accumulated  pretences  to  virtue 
can  produce  no  actions  (were  all  their  good  deeds 
drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the  sole 
defence  of  the  family  of  Galas,  by  that  great  and 
unequalled  genius — the  universal  Voltaire.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Toby  Jugs:  the  Sohg,  “Deab  Tom,  this 
Browh  Jug”  S.  xii.  523;  4^^^  S.  i.  160,  615.) 
Your  correspondent  A.  S.  is  quite  mistaken  in  his 
supposition  that  this  song  “ could  not  have  been 
written  so  early  as  even  1796.”  I am  unable  to 
state  at  what  period  it  was  written,  but  I can 
supply  the  following  facts,  which  prove  it  to  have 
been  in  existence  at  least  thirteen  years  earlier 
than  the  date  given  by  your  correspondent,  and 
that  it  was  not,  even  then,  a new  song. 

It  was  introduced  by  O’Keeffe  into  his  comic 
opera,  The  Poor  Soldier,  first  played  at  Covent 
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Garden  Theatre  on  November  4, 1783,  and  was  then 
sung  by  John  Johnstone,  at  that  time  the  favourite 
tenor  singer  of  the  theatre,  but  who  afterwards 
became  more  celebrated  for  his  masterly  delineation 
of  Hibernian  characters,  and  was  known  as  “Irish” 
Johnstone.  I have  before  me  two  different  edi- 
tions of  the  music  of  the  opera,  “ composed  and 
selected  by  William  Shield  ” : one  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  coeval  with  the  production  of  the  piece, 
and  in  both  which  the  song  is  contained,  and  is 
stated  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Johnstone.”  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1790,  a singer  whose  name  is  almost 
indissolubly  associated  in  the  minds  of  our  oldest 
living  play-goers  with  ‘^Dear  Tom,  this  brown 
jug” — Charles  Incledon — made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre  in  The 
Poor  Soldier,  in  the  character  originally  played 
by  Johnstone.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  drama 
of  The  Poor  Soldier  which  has  fallen  under  my 
notice  now  lies  before  me.  It  is  one  of  the  Dublin 
piracies,  “ printed  for  the  booksellers  ” ; has  no 
place  of  publication ; bears  date  1786,  and  purports 
to  give  the  piece  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre, 
Smoke  (sic)  Alley,  Dublin.”  It  contains  the  song 
of  which  we  are  treating,  with  the  note  appended ; 
^^This  song  not  written  by  Mr.  O’Keeffe.”  The 
first  and  third  verses  only  of  the  song  as  printed 
in  the  music  are  given,  as  is  the  case  in  more 
modern  editions  of  the  piece.  All  these  things 
indisputably  prove  the  song  to  be  of  at  least  as 
early  a date  as  1783 ; and  it  doubtless  was 
written  still  earlier.  Can  any  one  say  when  ? I 
should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  form  of  the 
jug  suggested  the  song,  and  not  the  song  the  jug. 

W.  H.  Husk. 

“To  MY  Nose”  (4^'’ S.  i.  316,  403,  463.)~As 
the  song  of  “Jolly  Nose”  referred  to  may  not 
be  accessible  to  many  of  the  country  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.,”  the  first  verse  is  here  given  from 
memory : — 

“ Jolly  nose ! the  bright  rubies  that  garnish  thy  tip 
Are  dug  from  the  mines  of  Canary  ; 

And  to  keep  up  their  lustre  I constantly  sip 
Whole  hogsheads  of  claret  and  sherrj^. 

Jolly  nose!  jolly  nose ! 

Who  sees  thee  above  a full  glass. 

Doth  see  thee  in  all  thy  perfection  ; 

And  for  the  pale  snout  of  a temperate  ass 
Entertains  the  profoundest  objection. 

Joll}"  nose ! ” 

There  is  in  this  version  a vigour,  albeit  some- 
• what  coarse,  that  makes  it  worthy  of  notice. 

BPvADEOKD. 

Vaeiatioe-  oe  Suekames. — As  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Beale’s  note  (4“>  S.  i.  603),  the  following 
: may  be  worth  preservation.  The  other  day,  in  a 
1 Leicestershire  village,  I was  stopped  by  a woman 
who  said  her  name  was  Husband,  and  who  referred  to 
- some  business  relations  with  me.  I knew  no  such 
\ person;  but  in  running  over  the  names  of  the 


people  in  the  village  that  I knew,  I came  upon 
that  of  Osborne.  “ Ah,”  she  said,  “ some  people 
calls  us  Husband,  and  some  calls  us  Osborne,  but 
1 calls  us  Husband.”  H.  C.  W. 

Luther’s  Autograph  (4^^  S.  i.  591,  613.)  — 
Your  correspondent  is  unable  to  prevent  the 
eccentricities  of  his  ways  of  looking  at  things 
from  creeping  out,  even  in  what  he  sends  to  you 
to  print. 

In  his  last  note  (p.  613)  he  begins  with  repeat- 
ing some  of  his  transgressions,  goes  on  to  deny 
all  of  them,  and  ends  with  apologising  for  the 
remainder. 

In  his  first  note  (p.  591)  he  gives  a core  froni 
the  calibre  of  his  capacity  for  his  dogmatic  judg- 
ments. He  cautions  collectors  against  mistaking 
extracts  from  an  author,  followed  by  his  quoted 
name,  for  sentences  written  and  signed  by  that 
author’s  own  hand — a caution  which  could  only 
be  written  by  a novice,  thinking  he  had  novices 
for  his  readers. 

The  true  narrative  of  the  transaction,  out  of 
which  he  has  attempted  his  displays,  would  of 
course  be  tedious  to  your  readers. 

I must  add,  that  I wonder  that  the  Editor  of  a 
responsible  publication  should,  without  even  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  accept  the  risk  of  printing  direct 
attacks  which  may  be  sent  to  him  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  other  persons.  You  have,  however, 
achieved  a triumph  of  one  of  the  active  principles 
of  your  work,  in  renewing  to  me  an  intercourse 
after  which  the  almost  omnipotent  post-ofiice  has 
long  toiled  in  vain.  Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 

Three  Words  of  a Sort  (4^*^  S.  ii.  43.) — In 
the  western  counties  this  mode  of  speaking  is 
commonly  applied  to  “ a dispute  or  angry  alterca- 
tion.” A short  time  since,  a poor  person  in  my 
parish  in  Wilts,  wishing  to  mark  the  date  of  some 
particular  occurrence,  used  this  identical  phrase — 
“ It  was  that  very  day  when  you  and  I had  two 
or  three  words  of  a sort  ” : in  fact,  when  a warm 
reprehension  on  the  one  part  had  been  as  warmly 
replied  to  on  the  other.  E.  W. 

Name  of  Lingard  (3*"*^  S.  xii.  195,  279.)  — In 
Glencanniel,  in  Boss-shire,  there  is  a lake,  seven 
miles  long,  named  “ Loch  Lingard,”  there  pro- 
nounced Lingsii'di,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
first  syllable.  Vide  Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of 
Scotland  (ed.  1867),  pp.  555-6.  When  lately  travel- 
ling in  that  neighbourhood,  the  name  was  ex- 
plained to  me  as  being  derived  from  two  Gaelic 
words  meaning  “ long  ” and  “ high.”  B.  B.  L. 

Soiled  Horse  (4‘^  S.  i.  30.) — 

“ It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  even  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  the  temperature  in  summer  is  much 
higher  than  with  xis,  horses  in  good  condition,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  are  fat,  enjoy  walking  in  deep  water. 

“ Horses  not  used  for  other  purposes  are  very  com- 
monly kept  during  the  entire  summer  in  loose  boxes, 
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where  they  are  supplied  with  green  food,  and  com  and 
hay.  This  process  is  termed  soiling  hunters.”  — Plain 
Rules  for  the  Stable,  by  Professor  Gamgee,  pp.  25, 56,  edit. 
1866. 

A hunter  is  not  necessarily  a stallion.  In  my 
time  araros  was  rendered^ ^stalled”  (mWe Proverbs 
XV.  17),  as  a horse  stands  at  livery  in  a stall.  Is 
XoveaOai  passive  or  middle  ? Does  it  mean  be 
washed  ” or  wash  himself  ” — ^.  e.  bathe  ? Does 
iv^peios  necessarily  mean  deep  ” ? Does  it  not 
rather  mean  “ quickly  ” or  clearly-flowing  ” ? 
do  not  still  waters  run  deep  ? 

’AKoo'TT^o'as,  confer  the  ^schylian — creipdcpopov  . . . 
KpiQocvroL  ttcoKov — alluding  to  a horse  of  whose  diet 
barley  or  spelt  formed  a considerable  portion. 
The  term  corn-fed, as  applied  to  sheep  or  bul- 
locks, does  not  mean  that  they  are  only  fed  with 
corn  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  hay  and  roots. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

The  following  deflnition  of  this  term  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  published  during  the 
life  of  our  great  national  poet,  and  possibly  about 
the  period  when  the  play  of  Lear  was  written. 
It  is  given  by  Halliwell  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  as  an  extract  from 
Topsell’s  Four-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  330 : — 

“ In  the  spring  time  give  your  young  horsses  bul- 
limung  * for  many  daies  together,  for  that  will  not  only 
make  them  fat  but  also  purge  their  bellies;  for  this  pur- 
gation is  most  necessary  for  horsses,  which  is  called  soy- 
ling,  and  ought  to  continue  ten  daies  together  without 
any  other  meat,  giving  them  the  eleventh  day  a little 
barley,  and  so  forward  to  the  fourteenth;  after  which 
day  continue  them  in  that  diet  ten  daies  longer  and  when 
as  they  sweat  annoint  them  with  oyle,  and  if  the  weather 
be  colde  keepe  a fire  in  the  stable  ; and  you  must  remem- 
ber when  the  horse  beginneth  to  purge,  that  he  be  kept 
from  barly  and  drinke,  and  give  him  greene  meat  or  bul- 
limung  whereof  that  is  best  that  groweth  near  the  sea 
side.” 

0.  Pettet. 

Bayswater. 

^^Tell  them  all  they  lie”  (4**^  S.  i.  529,  590; 
ii.  45.) — See  the  last  reprint  of  this  poem,  called 

The  Soul’s  Errand,”  with  the  editor’s  note  on  it, 
in  Archbishop  Trench’s  recent  work.  Household 
Book  of  English  Poetry,  p.  6.  Lyttelton. 

Eappachini’s  Daughter  (4^^  S.  ii.  37.)  — 
Should  be  written  Kappacini’s.”  This  tale  is  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne ; it  is  included  in  one  of  his 
well-known  series  of  tales — I think  the  volume 
named  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Low  Side  Windows  (4*^^  S.  i.  618.) — I do  not 
think  the  term  hagioscope  ” is  ever  applied  to 
the  low  side  windows;  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
utterly  unmeaning  ; it  is  generally  applied  to  the 
sloping  cuts  or  perforations  in  the  inner  walls  of 
churches,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  a view 

* Bullimung,  A mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  vetches. — 

Tusser’s  Husbandry. 


of  the  altar  to  the  part  of  the  congregation  occu- 
pying the  aisles.  F.  D.  H. 

Buzwings  (4**^  S.  ii.  35.)  — Not  entomological,  I 
should  say,  but  convivial ; a development  of  Free- 
masonry, via  Oddfellow.”  It  appears  to  me  de- 
rived from  the/^  bee’s  wing”  of  good  port  wine; 

buzz,  buzz,”  was  a challenge  to  drink.  ( Vide 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  210.)  A.  H. 

John  Snare’s  Writings  on  Velasquez  (4**^ 
S.  ii.  39.)  — I cite  the  following  as  one  of  the 
publications  in  relation  to  this  afiair,  though  it 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  given  as  The  Velasquez 
Cause : — 

“ Snare  (John,  Bookseller,  Reading)  v.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  for  wrongful  Seizure  and  Detention  of 
the  Celebrated  Portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  bj'-  Velasquez, 
8vo.  1851.” 

The  picture  seems  recently  to  have  visited 
America.  In  a recent  volume  of  Essays,  I read 
that  — 

“ The  missing  Charles  the  First  of  Velasquez  was  lately 
exhibited  in  this  country,  and  the  account  its  possessor 
gives  of  the  mode  of  its  discovery,  and  the  obstacles 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  its  legal  ownership 
in  England,  is  a remarkable  illustration  both  of  the  tact 
of  the  connoisseur  and  the  mysteries  of  jurisprudence.” — 
The  Collector,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  8vo,  1867,  p.  106. 

' I possess  Mr.  Snare’s  original  pamphlet,  and 
was  much  interested  by  his  account  of  the  dis- 
covery and  identiflcation  of  the  picture.  I should 
be  very  glad  to  see  a succinct  account  of  the 
whole  subsequent  proceedings,  if  some  contri- 
butor, posted  up  in  the  controversy,  would  have 
the  kindness  to  furnish  it.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  in  Madrid,  I beg 
to  subjoin  the  particulars  he  is  in  want  of  as  to 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Snare  of  Reading  and  his  pub- 
cations,  viz. : — 

1.  “ A Brief  Description  of  the  Portrait  of  Prince 
Charles,  painted  at  Madrid  in  1623  by  Velasquez,”  8vo, 
(12  pages),  1847. 

2.  “ The  Reviews  of  the  Press  on  ‘ the  History  and 
Pedigree,’  and  ‘ Proofs  of  Authenticity,’  of  the  Portrait,” 
8 VO  (24  pages),  1849. 

3.  “The  Spanish  Match  ; with  the  romantic  Adventures 
of  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1623,” 
folio  (16  pages),  1850. 

4.  “An  Abstract  of  Proceedings  in  a Summons  of 
Damages  against  the  Trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,”  8vo 
(26  pages),  1851. 

Mr.  Snare  is  now  residing  in  New  York,^  U.  S. 
America ; and  the  flne  picture  is  still  in  his  pos- 
session. Thomas  George  Stevenson. 

Edinburgh. 

City  of  Lincoln  (4^^  S.  ii.  33.) — As  ragged 
and  rugged  are  to  some  extent  synonymes — for 
the  dictionaries  give:  Bagged— rugged; 
and  ragstone— with  a rough  fracture  ” — I am 
inclined  to  think  the  word  fragments,  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  supports  the  use  of  ragged  in 
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the  former  description,  and  not  rugged  as  sug- 
gested : — 

“ Few  places  in  the  kingdom  exhibit  so  many  ancient 
remains  as  Lincoln.  Saxon,  Norman,  and  pointed  arches; 
and  door-ways  with  turrets,  walls,  mullioned  windows, 
and  other  fragments  of  old  dilapidated  buildings,  appear 
in  every  direction.’’— Ex.  vol.  i.  p.  195  of  Allen’s  History 
of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  1833. 

J.  Beale. 

MisauoTATiONS  (4th  ii  34.)— In  the  interests 
of  literature  it  is  much  to  he  wished  that  every 
one  of  your  contributors  would  ^‘be  down  upon” 
every  misquotation  he  can  expose.  Here  is  one, 
in  which  your  correspondent  M.  J.  says  : — 

“ I know  not  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I tell  it  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  lines  are  — 

“ I cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 

I say  the  tale  as  ’twas  said  to  me.” 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

G.  M.  G. 

A Tombstone  Emblem  (4^^  g^  jp  37.)— Might 
I suggest  a Greek  form  of  the  letter  E (rho),  used 
as  the  initial  of  the  word  Mesurgam?  I have 
some  Eunic  forms  of  E,  called  Beid  or  Bidhr, 
which  approach  it  very  closely;  but  I find  the 
mark  exactly  in  some  early  Greek  alphabets. 

A.  H. 

CIOAKS,  Segaks  (4‘h  s.  i.  653;  ii.  16.)— Your 
correspondents  who  believe  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
to  be  of  great  antiquity  appear  to  me  to  be  under 
a mistake,  pd  proof  is  needed  to  show  that  the 
practice  existed  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Sale  {Koran,  Prelim.  Discourse,  v.)  says, — 

“ At  present  the  use  of  coffee  is  generally  tolerated,  if 
not  granted,  as  is  that  of  tobacco,  though  the  more  re- 
ligious make  a scruple  of  taking  the  latter,  not  only  be- 
cause it  inebriates,  but  also  out  of  respect  to  a traditional 
saying  of  their  prophet  {which,  if  it  could  be  made  out  to 
be  his,  would  prove  him  a prophet  iWeec?)— that  in  the 
latter  days  there  should  be  men  who  should  bear  the  name 
Moslems,  but  should  not  be  really  such ; and  that  they 
should  smoke  a certain  weed,  which  should  be  called  to- 
bacco.'^ 

The  practice  of  smoking  opium  in  China  is  pro- 
bably of  great  antiquity;  but  the  whole  of  the 
performance  and  effects,  and  the  materials,  di&ev 
extremely  from  tobacco-smoking.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  latter  practice  in  the  history  and 
monuments  of^  Egypt,*  Ethiopia,  Chaldea,  Syria, 
Arabia,  or  India.  In  Persia,  besides  tobacco,  they 
smoke  mountain  and  S3'rian  dookkan  and  hemp 
{hashish).  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  187.)  The  mere 
resemblance  of  sound  in  a few  words  in  different 
languages  is  delusive,  if  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence.  No  mention  is  to  be  found  of  tobacco 
or  of  Its  use  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages, 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  books.  Wilson’s  and 

• * 't'he  blow-pipe  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  tobacco- 
pipe.  (YV  ilkinson,  iii.  224.) 


Williams’s  Dictionaries  are  quite  delusive  upon 
many  words,  as  they  find  names  in  modern  San- 
scrit not  only  for  pipes  and  tobacco,  but  for  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  and  champagne.  In  the  next  edi- 
tions we  shall  have  new  Sanscrit  for  crinoline 
and  chignon.  The  word  written  more  cor- 
rectly Dnn,  cheres,  means  the  sun,  from  its  heat 
(Judg.  viii.  13;  Job,  ix.  7).  The  Heliopolis  (city 
of  the  sun)  in  Isaiah  (xix.  18)  is  D^n  Ir  cheres 
(city  of  the  sun).  In  the  Masoretic  text,  and  our 
translation,  DTH  Irheres  (city  of  destruction). 
The  Hebrew  word  DpH  is  the  Coptic  P77,  re,  sun, 
with  the  aspirate,  Eprj,  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  ''HpTj  = Juno  = heat,  as  wife  or  fertile  com- 
panion* of  the  atmosphere =Z6U5= Jupiter.  The 
Greek  mythology  is  chiefly  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  word  cheres,  also  means  (2)  scabies,  and 

(3)  a shell,  as  in  Arabic,  cheres,  from  cheresh, 

to  scratch,  which  applies  to  Job’s  case.  But  this 
word  can  have  no  possible  connection  with  cigars  or 
sagar  pots.  The  word  cigar  or  segar  is  exclusively 
of  Spanish  derivation  cigarro,  from  cigay'ra,  the 
sauterelle,  balm-cricket,  cicada  in  Latin,  a four 
winged  chirping  insect  with  a conical  abdomen. 
The  word  tobacco  means,  in  Caribee,  a pipe ; but 
the  Spaniards  misapplied  the  word  to  the  herb. 
Tobacco,  cigars,  snuff,  and  pig-tail  cannot  be  traced 
in  Europe  earlier  than  a.b.  1560. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Road,  Stock  well,  S.W. 

The  Douglas  Heakt  (4*^  S.  ii.  17,  63.)— If 
Anglo-Scotus  will  turn  to  Nisbet,  vol.  i.  p.  77, 
he  will  find  in  the  text  of  the  work  the  statement 
that  the  ‘^winged  heart”  is  the  crest  of  the 
Queensberry  family.^  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
peerage  is  comparatively  recent,  the  first  creation 
as  Viscount  Drumlanrick  being  in  1628,  but  the 
family  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
a son  of  the  hero  of  Otterburn. 

I have  great  doubts  whether  at  this  time  its 
crest  was  ornamented  by  the  Annandale  wings ; 
indeed,  I suspect  that  they  were  assumed  after 
the  destruction  of  the  primary  branch  of  the 
Douglas  family,  the  proud  lords  of  Galloway  and 
Annandale,  at  the  battle  near  Lochmaben  in 
1484,  when  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrick 
was  killed  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  king.  I 
am  inclined  to  date  the  assumption  of  the  wings 
in  the  year  1553,  when  the  grandson  of  the  said 
Sir  J ames  was  appointed  warden  of  the  western 
marshes,  with  full  powers  of  justiciary  by  the 
Eegent  Arran. 

Daughter  of  Chronos  and  Rhea  ( = efflux  of  time)  ; 
Jupiter  son  of  the  same;  meaning,  at  a most  remote  era, 
an  unknown  antiquity.  “Junonemque,  toris  quae  prae- 
sidet  alma  maritis.”  ‘(Ovid,  Heroid.  ii.  41.)  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  adopted  the  erroneous  opinion  that  ^'Hpri  is  de- 
rived from  epa,  the  ground  ; a word,  according  to  Liddell 
and  Scott,  having  no  existence  in  Greek. 
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Anglo-Scottjs  is  quite  correct  in  supposing  tliat 
tlie  Danish  element  in  the  Annandale  names  came 
from  the  west,  not  the  east.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Danes,  sweeping  round  h}^  the  Ork- 
neys, held  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  had 
settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  while  it 
was  not  until  the  great  defeat  they  sustained  in 
1263  from  Alex.  III.  at  Largs  in  Ayrshire  that 
their  incursions  were  put  an  end  to,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  20th  July,  1266,  that  their  possessions 
in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Orkney  or 
Shetland,  were  resigned  by  treaty. 

I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Annandale  was 
ever  subjected  to  the  Danish  crown,  but  merely 
that  a number  of  colonists  of  that  nation  settled 
in  the  district,  superseding  the  earlier  inhabitants 
(see  the  oft-quoted  Inquisition  of  Prince  David), 
and  gave  a Scandinavian  character  to  the  names 
in  the  dale  with  the  cognizance  of  the  wings, 
which  afterwards  became  the  symbol  of  the 
comital  office  therein. 

The  charge  of  misquotation  which  Anglo - 
ScoTus  brings  against  me  is  more  applicable  to 
himself,  as  I took  the  phrase  “ his  great  ancestor  ” 
from  the  first  line  of  Mr.  Cuming’s  paper  in  the 
British  ArchcBological  Journal  for  March,  1868, 
p.  35.  George  Vere  Irving. 

Greek  Motto  : vvp  kuI  ed^aa-cra  (4*^  S.  i.  604  ,*  ii. 
42.) — When  gasworks  were  first  established  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  one  of  the  partners  requested  a 
good  classical  scholar  to  give  a motto  for  the 
works.  ‘‘I  can  think  of  none,”  was  the  reply, 
“ unless  you  take  that  passage  of  Pindar  ” (for 
which  it  would  be  fruitless  to  search  the  autho- 
rised works  of  that  poet),  '.rDp  iKrrjs  7as,  which,” 
he  added,  may  be  rendered  either  — Fire  out 
of  water,”  or  Pure  gas  out  of  the  Tees.” 

' Not  many  months  since,  brewers  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  having  successfully  brought  water 
from  the  river  Dove  to  answer  important  pur- 
poses, for  which  their  precious  wells  were  too 
valuable  to  be  applied,  offered  a handsome  prize 
for  any  one  who  should  suggest  a good  classical 
motto  to  be  put  upon  the  waterworks,  implying 
that  they  had  supplied  silver  to  spare  gold. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  answer  was  given 
to  their  appeal.*  T.  C. 

Durham. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Tew  is,  I believe,  per- 
fectly correct  with  regard  to  the  individual 
to  whom  he  ascribes  the  first  suggestion  of  this ; 
but  not  so  as  to  the  passage  in  Virgil,  which 
was  a quotation  made  by  the  late  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dr,  Gaisford,  to  his  friend  and  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  Jenkyns;  the  latter  of  whom  being 
better  acquainted  with  Aristotle’s  Ethics  than  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  irepl  had  one  day  the 

I*  Five  were  suggested  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3^  S.  v.  116,  269. 
— ^Ed.] 


misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  his  horse,  or,  per- 
haps I should  say,  to  lose  his  seat,  but  without  suf- 
fering damage.  The  dean  accordingly  consoled 
him  % showing  that  there  was  classical  authority 
for  his  misfortune  — 


“ excutitur,  pronusque  magister 
Volvitur  in  caput.” — ^n.  i.  119. 


X. 

Hoer-glass  in  Pulpits  (4^*^  S.  i.  35,  113, 
183.) — There  is  at  Leigh  church,  in  Kent,  an  iron 
hour-glass  stand  affixed  to  the  pulpit.  Ten  years 
since  I had  a drawing  made  of  it,  intending  it  for 
a woodcut  for  an  illustration  for  mj  Archceological 
Mine.  Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 


Kentish  Folk-lore  (4**'  S.  i.  361.) — In  West 
Kent  the  villagers  give  the  proverb : — 

“ Never  a fisherman  need  there  be, 

If  fishes  could  hear  as  well  as  see.” 

Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

Leggings  (4^**  S.  ii.  57.)  — The  old  name  was 
spatterdashes ; and  in  my  boyhood  I knew  no 
other.  But  the  words  leggings  and  gaiters  were 
quite  in  common  use  several  years  before  1817.  I 
remember  both  at  least  ten  years  earlier.  The 
word  gaiter  is  of  course  borrowed  from  the  French 
guetre.  F.  C.  H. 

Passage  in  St.  Luke  (d*''  S.  ii.  53.)  — Mr. 
Keightley  has  found  a mare’s  nest.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  all  careful  readers  that  the  Gospels  are 
often  in  the  style  of  memorahilia,  and  that  a con- 
secutive construction  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.  If 
conjectural  criticism  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Gos- 
pels as  it  is  to  Shakespeare,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  a disgraceful  muddle.  B.  H.  Cowper. 

Phrase  (d**'  S.  ii.  p.  56.) — In  the  16th  chapter 
of  his  novel,  the  author  of  Le  Voyage  autour  de  ma 
Chamhre,  says  — 

“ Rosine,  ma  chienne  fiddle,  ne  manque  jamais  de  venir 
alors  tirailler  les  basques  de  mon  habit  de  voyage,  pour 
que  je  la  prenne  sur  moi ; elle  y trouve  un  lit  tout  arrange 
et  fort  commode  au  sommet  de  V angle  qui  forment  les  deux 
parties  de  mon  corps  : un  V consonne  represente  a merveille 
ma  situation.” 

The  laconic  passage  quoted  by  M.  Schrumpf 
means  therefore  — 

“ I shall  bend  my  body  in  my  arm-chair  so  as  to  give 
it  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  and  there  you  can  settle  down 
for  as  long  a period  as  you  like.” 

Gustave  Masson. 

Harrow. 

Portraits  of  Mozart  (d^'^  S.  ii.  36.)  — In 
answer  to  the  query  of  C.  H.,  I beg  to  say  there 
is  the  print  from  (3armontelle’s  drawing,  done  in 
1764,  representing  him  at  the  piano  with  his 
father  and  sister : he  was  then  seven  years  of  age. 
The  next  that  I am  acquainted  with  is  the  picture 
by  Battoni  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  which 
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lias  been  engraved  for  Lady  Wallace’s  translation 
of  liis  letters.  There  is  an  engraving  by  Gott- 
schick  from  a miniature  painted  by  Grassi  in  1785, 
when  Mozart  was  twenty-nine.  It  is  a full-face 
likeness.  Finally,  there  are  the  portraits  of  a later 
period,  either  three-quarters  or  profile,  which  give 
the  popular  likeness  of  the  great  master.  A pretty 
little  German  engraving,  entitled  Familie  Mo- 
zart,” represents  him  at  the  piano  with  his  sister, 
his  father  standing  with  his  violin,  and  the  por- 
trait of  his  mother  on  the  wall.  J.  B.  D. 

Keform  Club. 

Bradshawe,  the  Regicide  (4*^  S.  ii.  34, 70.) — 
By  an  absurd  misprint,  I am  led  to  assign  a date  to 
Thomas  de  Bradeschawe’s  appearance  on  this 
short  and  shifting  scene  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth III.  instead  of  the  third  Edward.  A Roger  de 
Bradschawe  also  occurs  in  Deulacresse  deeds  of 
1353-’8-’70. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  acceptation 
of  the  President’s  character,  his  illustrious  kins- 
man Milton  describes  him  as  — 

“ neither  gloomy  nor  severe,  but  gentle  and  placid ; exer- 
cising in  his  own  house  the  rites  of  hospitality  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  and  proving  himself  on  all  occasions 
a faithful  and  unfailing  friend.  No  one  more  ready  to 
forgive,  he  was  yet  impressive  and  terrible  when  it  fell  to 
I his  lot  to  pour  shame  oh  the  enemies  of  his  country — 
i whom  no  threats,  no  terrors,  and  no  rewards  could  seduce 
from  the  plain  path  of  rectitude.” 

The  Author  oe  a History  of  Leek.” 

Bakewell. 

John  Bradshaw,  the  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  used  to  occupy  a house  at  Con- 
r gleton  in  Cheshire,  and  filled  several  municipal 
offices  in  that  town.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
boy,  I recollect  a poor  old  woman  at  Congleton, 
in  return  for  many  kindnesses  shown  to  her  by 
my  family,  giving  me  the  original  grant  of  pardon 
to  Henry  Bradshaw,  who  was  I suppose  a brother 
of  the  regicide. 

At  that  time  I did  not  care  much  for  such 
i things,  and  handed  it  over  to  a friend,  a great 
I antiquary,  in  whose  collection  I imagine  it  now 
to  be,  and  who  thanked  me  heartily  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  document  was  on  a large  piece  of 
parchment,  written  in  the  ancient  court-hand ; 
and  on  the  left-hand  side,  at  the  top,  was  a por- 
trait of  the  grantee  of  the  pardon ; but,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I cannot  say  whether  it 
was  that  of  Charles  II.  or  James  II. 

Is  my  surmise  right,  that  the  said  Henry  was 
the  brother  of  John  Bradshaw?  And,  let  me 
ask,  what  crime  had  he  committed  to  merit  the 
pardon  ? 

Bradshaw  Hall,  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  I have 
visited,  and  have  always  understood  that  it  was 
ithe  ancient  home  of  the  race.  Bradshaw  Edge  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  townships  of  that  parish. 


and  perhaps  in  the  registers  of  the  church  some 
particulars  worth  knowing  concerning  that  family 
might  be  discovered — a portion  of  w^hich  is  now, 
I believe,  settled  in  Ireland ; and  no  doubt  valu- 
able information  would  be  found  in  the  records 
and  archives  of  Congleton.  Oxohiehsis. 

Wormingford,  near  Colchester. 

Lancashire  Song  (4‘^  S.  i.  390, 619.) — I was  not 
aware  until  I read  Alderman  Wilkinson’s  com- 
munication that  “Th’  mon  o’  Measter  Grundy’s” 
had  been  in  print.  In  the  Ashton  Reporter,  June 
13,  the  song  is  reprinted  from  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  with 
the  following  introduction,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  give  more  permanence  than  it  is  likely  to  gain 
in  the  columns  of  a provincial  newspaper : — 

“ The  following  ballad,  copied  from  Notes  and  Queries 
of  Saturday  week,  is  with  a single  exception  the  oldest 
known  ditty  in  the  Lancashire  dialect.  •The  exception  is 
‘ VVarriken  Fair,’  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  our  Sixth  Edward.  The  song  now  presented  is, 
with  only  slight  differences,  included  in  Ashburner’s  New 
Vocal  and  Poetic  Repertory,  printed  at  Ulverston  in  1807, 
as  appeared  by  a copy  in  the  librarj’-  of  Dr.  Eobson  of 
Warrington.  In  that  version  the  last  line  of  each  stanza 
runs  — 

‘ Th’  mon  at  Measter  Grundy’s,’ 

which  is  doubtless  the  original  and  more  correct  form. 
At  any  rate,  it  tallies  more  closely  with  the  satirical 
phrase  or  proverbial  expression,  once  more  common,  but 
still  lingering  in  many  a cottage  and  farmstead  of  South 
Lancashire,  and  is  usually  applied  to  folks  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority  and  conceited  of  their  positions — 
viz. : ‘ He’s  th’  yead  mon  at  Mester  Grundy’s.’  When 
the  song  was  written,  who  was  its  author,  who  the  Mr. 
Grundy,  who  his  uplifted  employe,  or  where  they  resided, 
are  things  alike  at  present  unknown.  H.” 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Dow-gate,  or  Down-gate,  London  (3’''*  S.  vii. 
253.) — The  etymology  of  this  place  is  from  Dour, 
the  water-gate.  We  have  many  similar  examples. 
Thus,  Durovernum,  Canterbury;  Durohrevis,  Ro- 
chester, &c.  Alfred  John  D unkin. 


^WcellancHus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  of  The  Christian  Year, 
1827.  2 vols.  (Parker,  1868.) 

Few  works  have  exercised  greater  influence  over  the 
religious  mind  of  the  country,  during  the  present  century, 
than  the  remarkable  volumes  of  Devotional  Poetry  which 
were  published  in  the  summer  of  1827  under  the  title  of 
The  Christian  Year.  A second  edition  was  called  for  in 
December  in  1827,  and  a third  in  the  following  year,  and 
edition  after  edition  has  been  issued  from  the  press  until 
the  book  has  become  a household  book  in  the  widest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  publishers  have,  under  these 
circumstances,  we  doubt  not,  done  wisely  in  producing 
a facsimile  (even  to  the  paper  boards)  of  the  original 
volumes,  for  there  are  various  obvious  reasons  which 
would  make  such  a reprint  acceptable  to  many  readers  ; 
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and  they  have  acted  not  less  wisely  in  accompanying 
this  reprint  with  a “ List  of  all  the  variations  of  any  im- 
portance from  the  original  text  which  the  author  made  in 
later  editions.” 

Munimenta  Academica  : Monuments  illustrative  of  Aca- 
demical Life  and  Studies  at  Oxford.  Part  I.  Libri 
Cancellarii  et  Procuratorum.  Part  II. : Lihri  Cancel- 
larii  et  Procuratorum  accedunt  Acta  Curice  Cancellarii 
et  Memoranda  ex  Registris  nonnulla.  By  Rev.  Henry 
Anstey,  M.A.,  late  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall. 
2 vols.  (Longman.) 

We  had  recently  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
generallj^  and  of  Oxford  men  in  particular,  to  Mr.  Mac- 
raj^’s  valuable  and  amusing  History  of  the  Bodleian 
Library — the  glory  of  the  University.  We  have  now 
to  direct  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  investigating 
the  progress  and  phases  of  academical  life  and  studies 
at  Oxford  to  two  very  curious  volumes  which  Mr.  Anstey 
has  just  added  to  the  valuable  series  of  historical  works 
publishing  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  The  documents  contained  in  the  book 
before  us  extend  from  the  reigu  of  Henry  III.  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII. ; and  they  are  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  such  period  is  laid  before  the  reader,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  documents  upon  such  history  pointed 
out.  This  Introduction  will  be  found  to  bear  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  University  education,  which  are 
sure  to  be  renewed  in  the  Reformed  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Anstey’s  volumes  have  appeared  at  a time  likely  to  secure 
for  them  the  examination  of  many  who  are  likely  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  which  those  questions  must  evoke. 

The  Archeological  Institute  will  this  year  hold 
its  Annual  Meeting  at  Lancaster,  under  the  President- 
ship of  Colonel  Patten.  The  inaugural  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Shire  Hall  at  Lancaster  Castle^  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  during  the  week  which  the  meeting  will  occupy 
excursions  will  be  made  to  Heysham,  Dalton  Castle,  Peel 
Castle,  Furness,  Cartmel,  Levens  Hall,  Lezergh  Hall, 
Skipton  Castle,  Bolton  Abbey,  &c.  The  meeting  pro- 
mises to  be  very  successful,  very  instructive,  and  full  of 
interest. 

The  Hawkins  Caricatures. — Such  of  our  readers  as 
are  aware  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  Caricatures  formed  by  the  late  Edward 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  who  had  devoted  many  years  to  anno- 
tating and  illustrating  them,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it 
has  not  been  dispersed,  but  has  found  a resting-place  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  their  amiable  collector  had 
so  long  occupied  an  important  position. 

Gustave  Dore’s  Illustrations  of  Tennyson’s 
“ Elaine.” — The  nine  original  drawings  by  M.  Gustave 
Dore  for  the  illustration  of  Elaine,  have  been  exactly  re- 
produced in  facsimile  printing  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
Dore  Art  Union,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooke,  and  are  ready 
for  distribution  in  sets,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  subscribers.  For  one  guinea  the  nine 
chromo-lithographs,  which  are  honestly  worth  twice  the 
sum,  are  delivered,  with  a ticket  entitling  the  purchaser 
to  a chance  of  gaining  one  of  the  original  designs.  For 
two  guineas,  the  chance  is  doubled  ; and  a copy  of  Elaine, 
with  the  prints  before  letters,  in  sepia  ink,  is  given.  The 
three  guinea  subscription  entitles  to  a cop}’-  of  Elaine, 
illustrated  with  photographs  from  the  original  drawings, 
in  a handsome  portfolio,  with  three  chances  of  a prize. 
For  five  guineas,  the  subscriber  receives  a portfolio  copy 
of  Tennyson’s  poem,  illustrated  with  artist’s  proofs  before 
letters  of  the  engravings,  or  with  the  photographs  coloured, 
and  five  chances  of  obtaining  one  or  more  of  the  draw- 
ings. The  highest  subscription  of  six  guineas  procures  a 


cop}’’  in  bronze  of  Woolner’s  medallion  of  Tennyson,  toge- 
ther with  six  chances  in  the  lottery  for  the  original  draw- 
ings. With  regard  to  the  facsimile  impressions,  each 
reproduced  in  its  exact  original  tint  from  the  design  of 
the  gifted  artist,  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  "that 
nothing  of  their  kind  has  ever  surpassed  them  for  fidelity. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  merits  and  beauty  of  the 
original  drawings,  they  being  by  this  time  known  to  all 
as  among  the  most  striking  works  of  an  artist  of  remark- 
able genius. 
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Notes’. 

OLD  BORDER  GAMES. 

It  is  true,  as  Sir  Walter  has  said,  — 

“ Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone  ” ; 
and  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  in  N.  & Q.”  to 
make  a note  of  some  of  the  games  which  used  to 
recreate  the  boyhood  on  Tweedside  within  the 
memory  of  man ; but  which  are,  I believe,  now- 
o’-days,  and  now-o’-nights  too,  unknown  to  and 
unpractised  by  the  rising  generation.  First : 

Set-a-foot!  which  survived  the  Union  a hun- 
dred years,  and  was  played  at  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  It  consisted  of  a 
heroic  contention,  imbued  with  all  the  nationality 
ot*  still  older  days.  The  signal  for  the  war  was 
chaunted  as  by  bards  — 

“ Set-a-foot  on  Scotch  ground, 

English,  if  ye  dare.” 

And  forthwith  the  two  bodies  of  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  more  schoolboys  were  arranged 
'•n  either  side,  the  one  representing  the  Scotch 
and  the  other  English  forces;  and,  be  it  said  in 
honour  of  these  representations,  they  fought  for 
t'ne  victory  of  their  accepted  cause  as  earnestly  as 
if  the  battle  were  real : — 

" No  slackness  was  there  found, 

And  many  a gallant  schoolfellow 
Lay  panting  on  the  ground.” 

The  field  was  thus  ordered.  The  green  sward, 
divided  by  any  slight  natural  hollow,  was  chosen 
' f possible  ; if  not,  a conventional  line  was  drawn, 


and  the  combatants  confronted  each  other  across 
the  imaginary  border.  In  a heap,  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  behind  each,  was 
piled  a booty  of  hats,  coats,  vests,  and  other 
clothing  and  chattels,  which  stood  in  the  stead  of 
property  to  be  harried  or  cattle  to  be  lifted.  The 
game  was  played  by  raids  to  seize  and  carry  off 
these  deposits;  as  whenever  the  store  was  ex- 
hausted, the  nationality  was  beaten.  The  races 
and  the  struggles  to  achieve  this  victory  were  full 
of  excitement.  Sometimes  one,  swift  of  foot, 
would  rush  alone  into  the  exploit : sometimes 
two  or  three,  to  distract  the  adversary,  without 
leaving  their  own  side  defenceless,  or  exposed  to 
inroad.  Then  the  chase ; the  escape  of  the  in- 
vader with  his  plunder  ; or  being  obliged  to  throw 
it  dpwn  for  personal  safety;  or  being  captured,  and 
sent  back  with  it,  there  to  stand,  chapfallen  and 
taunted,  until  one  of  his  comrades  could  run  in 
and  touch  him ; when  his  restoration  to  the  ranks 
was  the  result,  though  perhaps  his  ransomer  was 
made  prisoner  in  his  stead.  And  so  the  war  was 
carried  on,  so  long  as  a rag  was  left  to  the  pil- 
lager ; and  it  was  a sight  to  see  occasionally,  near 
the  close,  the  awful  condition  of  the  losing  side  of 
the  combatants.  Almost  every  stitch  of  raiment 
was  gradually  devoted  to  the  exigences  of  the 
battle,  and  deposit  after  deposit  was  harried  till 
every  article,  shoes,  stockings,  braces,  &c.  was 
won  away,”  and  many  of  their  discomfited 
wearers  at  last  succumbed  to  their  fate  with 
nothing  to  cover  their  nakedness  but  trousers  and 
shirt.  I am  not  sure  that  even  the  last  was  not 
sometimes  staked  on  the  issue,  so  enthusiastic  was 
Set-a-foot. 

Coclv  s-Odvn  was,  from  its  name,  probably 
another  traditionary  game  handed  down  from 
Danish  times ; for  of  the  Danes  there  are  many 
memorials  scattered  all  over  the  Border.  The 
play  itself,  however,  throws  no  light  upon  any 
recognisable  circumstance  of  their  cruel  invasions. 
It  consisted  merely  of  one  boy  sent  forth  to  con- 
ceal himself  within  a certain  range,  and,  after 
due  law,  the  rest  set  out  like  so  many  hounds  to 
discover  and  catch  him  if  they  could.  What 
Odin  could  have  to  do  with  the  fugitive  I cannot 
conjecture ; and  whether  the  cock’s  victorious 
crow  can  be  emblematical  of  triumph,  is  only  a 
speculation  worthy  of  a most  inveterate  Dryas- 
dust. Of  the  same  stamp  may  be  a suggestion 
concerning  three  spots  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
the  scene  of  this  game  and  Set-a-foot,  viz.,  a fine 
farm.  Wooden — qy.  Woden,  not  Wood  Den;  Eden- 
ham — qy.  Odenham,  not  a hamlet  on  the  Eden 
rivulet ; and  may  not  the  Trow  Crags,  a rocky 
ravine  through  which  the  Tweed  rushes,  derive 
their  title  from  Thor  ? a very  fitting  godfather  to 
such  crags ! 

Boys  and  Girls. — In  nothing  is  the  change  of 
manners  more  remarkable  in  country  places  than 
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in  tlie  alteration  of  tbe  early  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  There  is  now  a separate  course,  and 
a propriety  laid  down,  and  somewhat  prudishly 
insisted  upon,  which  the  partakers  in  the  simple 
and  innocent  pastimes  of  other  days  can  hardly 
understand.  But  what  they  thought  or  knew  no 
evil  of  is  now  looked  upon  as  indecorous,  if  not 
vicious ; and  the  police  would  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
morals  if  in  a country  town,  on  a moonlight  night, 
even  so  late  as  8.30,  they  heard  the  horrid  sound 
of — 

“ Boys  and  girls  come  out  and  play, 

Here’s  a night  like  any  day ; 

Leave  your  supper,  leave  your  sleep, 

And  come  and  play  in  the  High  Street.” 

And  monstrous  to  confess,  so  wicked  were  they 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  they  did  so  ! 

Bushey  Heath. 


AIM^  ARGAND. 

Aime  Argand,  a notable  philosopher  of  the  past 
century,  born  at  Geneva  in  1755,  was  a genius  of 
no  mean  order.  He  had  learnt  philosophy  with 
Benedict  de  Saussure,  came  to  Paris  to  join  Mont- 
golfier in  the  construction  of  the  first  balloons, 
invented  a process  for  the  improvement  of  wines 
by  congelation,  and  even  became  famed  as  an 
adept  in  mechanical  science.  But  his  fame  mainly 
rests  on  the  invention  of  the  lamp  bearing  his 
name. 

Until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century  our 
means  of  illumination  were  limited  to  the  use  of 
tapers,  candles,  rushlights,  and  the  primitive  oil- 
lamp,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  lucerna 
used  two  thousand  years  previously  by  the 
Homans.  All  attempts  to  obtain  a greater  illu- 
minating power  failed,  because  all  sought  it  in 
the  augmentation  of  the  supply  of  oil  or  the  en- 
largement of  the  wick,  which  only  produced  the 
effect  of  causing  the  flame  to  emit  a larger  amount 
of  smoke,  and  of  rendering  the  light  more  trying 
and  injurious  to  the  eye.  Argand  at  last  had  the 
happy  idea  of  arranging  a number  of  small  wicks 
in  a circle,  so  as  to  allow  a current  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  midst  of  the  flame,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  a glass  chimney,  equalised  the  flow 
of  the  oil  to  the  wicks  (afterwards  altered  to  one 
circular  wick),  ensured  the  entire  combustion  of 
the  oil,  and  produced  a brilliant  flame. 

Argand  patented  his  discovery  in  England 
(about  1782),  and  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
involved  in  a lawsuit  with  the  corporation  of 
glass-cutters  (cristalUei's)  in  London,  whom  he 
attempted  to  restrain  from  infringing  his  patent 
for  making  glass  chimneys  to  lamps.  Shortly 
after  a French  perfumer,  named  Lange,  became 
acquainted  with  Argand’s  lamps,  and  appropriated 
the  invention  to  himself,  taking*  out  letters  patent 
in  France  which  granted  him  the  exclusive  right 
of  making  and  selling  the  new  lamps.  Argand’s 


opposition  to  Lange’s  usurpation  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  the  unfortunate  Swiss  philosopher  was 
finally  compelled  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
his  unscrupulous  opponent,  Vv^ho  turned  Argand’s 
ideas  to  profitable  account.  The  French  devo- 
lution intervening,  all  privileges  and  patents  were 
abolished,  and  Argand  found  himself  again  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  a lifelong  labour.  His 
history  after  this  becomes  very  uncertain.  While 
some  assert  that  he  became  a monomaniac,  and 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  life  haunting  the 
cemeteries  of  London  in  search  of  materials  for 
the  elixir  of  life,  others  assert  that  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where,  however,  no  trace  of 
him  is  found  after  his  first  departure.  His  death 
is  asserted  f^o  have  taken  place  in  1803,  on 
January  24  or  October  24. 

I would  respectfully  ask  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents to  give  me  any  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

1.  Did  a corporation  or  union  of  glass-cutters 
{cristalUei's)  exist  in  London  in  1782  ? And  if  so, 
are  there  any  records  in  existence  to  throw  some 
light  on  Aime  Argand’s  lawsuit  ? 

2.  Is  there  a copy  of  the  letters  patent  granted 
to  Argand  in  England  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  traces  of  Argand’s  second  stay 
in  England  ? Are  his  death  or  burial  registered 
in  some  French  Protestant  or  other  church  in 
London  ? 

4.  Is  anything  known  of  a certain  Jacques  An- 
toine Argand,.  and  a Fran9ois  Pierre  xArgand,  who 
have  been  mistaken  for  Aime  Argand  by  some 
biographers,  and  asserted  to  be  his  brothers  by 
others  ? 

5.  Is  Idiere  any  notice  of  Argand  besides  those 
found  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  March  29,  1834; 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  U.  K.  S. ; Didot’s 
Biographie  Universelle ; Univers  Illustre,^o.Qt1^', 
Senebier,  Histoire  litteraire  de  Geneve;  Poggen- 
dorf,  Wdrterhuch  zur  Geschichte  der  exacten  Wis~ 
senschoften ; Wolf,  Biographien  der  Schweiz. 

C.  A.  Federer. 

Bradford,  Yorks. 


“WARRINGTON  FAIR.” 

The  Ashton  Reporter  occasionally  contains  arti- 
cles on  local  antiquities,  which  would  be  more 
useful  if  they  were  contributed  to  some  periodical 
more  accessible  to  the  general  reader  than  a coun- 
try newspaper.  Perhaps  the  following  extract 
from  the  Ashton  Reporter  of  July  4 may  be  thought 
worth  reproducing  in  the  pages  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q. : ” — 

“ ‘ WARRINGTON  FAIR.’ 

“ The  oldest  Lancashire  Ballad  extant, 

“ A few  days  ago  we  paid  a brief  visit  to  the  retired 
hamlet  of  Waterhouses,  now  better  known,  at  least  to 
outsiders,  by  its  nom  de  jjlume  of  Dais}"  Nook.  After  ad- 
miring the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  and  enjoying  the  faint 
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rippling  sound  of  the  Medlock  as  it  lazily  pursued  its 
course,  we  sought  out  the  ‘ hat  shop  ’ of  old  John  Robin- 
son. The  veteran,  who  is  now  seventy  and  three,  was 
busy  at  his  work ; at  least,  so  busy  as  age  and  increasing 
infirmities  would  permit  him.  He  is  very  deaf ; and,  worse 
still,  his  strength  is  failing  him,  so  that  he  cannot  work 
long  without  resting.  The  purport  of  our  visit  was  to 
take  down  from  his  lips  an  old  ballad,  which,  however,  he 
knows  only  as  a recitation.  He  has  also  several  other 
curious  recitations,  and  one  song  which  so  impresses  the 
listener  that  he  never  forgets  it.  About  five  years  ago  a 
literary  friend  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Brierley’s  wrote  a plea- 
sant sketch  called  Daisy  Nook  ; or,  a Londoner’s  Glance 
at  Lancashire  Life.  He  seems  to  have  been  particularh^ 
struck  with  the  original  manner  in  which  our  friend  sung 
this,  his  favourite  ‘ Cries  of  London,’  which  is  a very 
lengthy  composition,  and  has  a different  tune  and  a dif- 
ferent ‘ cry  ’ for  every  verse.  The  ballad  we  were  in  quest 
of  is  a curious  version  of  ‘ Warrington  Fair,’  which  ap- 
pears in  Harland’s  Older  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashire. 
It  is  therein  stated  that  ‘ its  date  is  fixed  b}^  the  name 
“ Rondle  Shays,”  ....  for  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  But- 
ler’s bailiff  in  the  2nd  Edward  VI.  (1548)  was  Randle 
Shay  or  Shaw.’  Our  friend  Robinson,  it  appears,  learned 
the  ballad,  when  about  nine  years  of  age,  from'his  uncle 
(old  James  Harrison,  of  Woodhouses,  who  married  his 
father’s  sister).  Harrison  and  his  son  Peter  belonged  to 
the  Medlock  Vale  Rifle  Corps,  the  former  being  the  drum- 
mer, and  the  latter  a fifer.  This  caused  the  father  to 
lose  a great  deal  of  time,  aqd  his  wife  being  a fleet  hand- 
loom  weaver  (for  they  both  followed  that  occupation), 
there  were  frequent  bickerings  between  them  respecting 
the  relative  amount  of  their  several  earnings.  These 
connubial  ‘ fratches  ’ were  conducted  on  fair  principles,  as 
he  was  never  known  to  interrupt  the  other  whilst  speak- 
ing. Once  upon  a time  Harrison  declared  he  would 
‘ find  ’ himself,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  ‘ buy  in  ’ at 
Ashton  market.  Espying  a cow’s  head,  and  thinking  it  a 
good  deal  for  a little  money,  he  bought  it,  took  it  home, 
and  boiled  it,  as  it  was  for  his  Sunday’s  dinner!  Not 
proving  as  savoury  and  palatable  as  he  expected,  he  re- 
linquished his  plan  of  keeping  himself,  and  determined  no 
longer  to  have  a separate  board.  It  is  right  to  add  that 
ever  after  the  worthy  couple  lived  harmoniously  together, 
happy,  thrice  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an ‘occasional 
‘bout  of  camming’  in  the  loomhouse.  To  return  to  our 
ballad,  the  story  is  this  : — Somewhere  a short  distance 
from  Warrington  lived  a loving  couple— viz.  Gilbert  Scott 
and  his  good  wife  Grace,  the  latter  pre-eminently  his 
‘ better  half,’  as  is  proved  by  the  sequel  of  the  story.  The 
husband  went  to  one  Warrington  fair,  in  order  to  sell  his 
mare  ‘Berry,’  so  named  probably  from  the  original 
breeder  or  vendor.  Or  it  might  have  been  called  ‘ Bury  ’ 
from  having  been  purchased  in  the  town  of  that  name. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a sharper  met  with  the  simple-minded 
rustic,  and  succeeded  in  buying  the  horse  upon  trust  for 
the  sum  of  6s.  4c/.,  which  seems  a trifle  in  these  days,  but 
was  then  a respectable  sum.  That  it  was  the  full  value 
of  the  horse  is  proved  in  the  last  line  but  one,  by  Grace's 
choosing  the  money  in  preference  to  the  mare.  The  grand 
apparel  of  the  purchaser,  his  courteous  address,  and  the 
loving  shake  of  the  hand,  together  with  the  more  material 
sharing  of  the  dainty  eel  pie,  and  expending  half  a groat 
upon  him  doubtless  in  Warrington  ale,  completely  over- 
came the  poor  fellow.  He  allowed  the  old  mare  to  be 
ta^en  away  by  the  stranger  without  even  asking  him  his 
name,  and  solely  on  his  promise  of  meeting  him  some 
ume— and  of  course  paying  for  the  mare— at  his  ‘ neme  ’ 
Randle  Shaw’s,  who  was  probably  an  innkeeper,  as  well 
as  the  baiHif  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  ‘ Neme  ’ is  an  old 
Lancashire  word  for  uncle,  as  is  ‘Nanty  ’ (farther  on)  for 
aunt,  and  both  are  used  as  mere  terms  of  courtesy,  Avith- 


out  reference  to  relationship.  It  seems  that  on  coming  out 
of  the  fair  on  his  way  home  Gilbert  met  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
informed  him  of  the  sale  he  had  made.  That  worthy 
personage  seems  to  have  mistrusted  his  informant’s  wit  or 
business  habits,  for  he  at  once  inquired  if  he  had  got  the 
money.  Gilbert  made  a sorry  reply.  He  had  not  yet 
fingered  a penny,  but  assured^  his  interrogator  that  the 
money  was  as  safe  as  if  it  was  in  either  of  their  hands, 
and  stated  further  that  if  it  was  not  he  would  never  trust 
the  rascally  felloAV  again.  Arriving  at  home,  and  finding 
his  wife  engaged  in  culinary  duties,  he  at  once  informed 
her  of  the  bargain  he  had  made.  His  strong-minded, 
plucky  spouse  not  only  rated  him  soundly  for  his  simpli- 
city and  credulity,  but  actually  hit  him  in  the  face  with 
a ladle  I At  the  same  time  she  declared  that  his  astound- 
ing stoiy  excited  her  even  more  than  did  the  village  inn- 
keeper’s (Thomas’s)  strong  ale.  She  inquired  in  the  same 
breath  the  trickster’s  name,  and  a description  of  his 
dress.  He  confessed  he  had  been  so  impressed  with  the 
bland  address  and  cajolery  of  the  gentleman’s  son  that  he 
was  afraid  to  seem  suspicious  of  his  integrity  by  asking 
his  name,  and  besides  did  not  wish  to  put  ‘him  to  the 
trouble  of  repeating  it.  His  wife  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  promise  that  the  stranger  would  meet  her  husband 
at  Randle  Shaw’s  some  time,  so  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day, and  for  five  market  days,  fhe  energetic  dame  re- 
paired to  the  well-known  hostelry,  and  located  herself  in 
a room  where  she  could  observe  every  one  approaching 
Warrington  market.  The  good  Avife’s  patience  was  at 
last  rcAvarded,  for  the  impudent  rascal,  thinking  by 
that  time  the  affair  had  blown  OA^er,  ventured  forth  for 
the  purpose,  most  likely,  of  disposing  of  his  ill-gotten 
nag.  If  Grace  could  not  identify  the  rider  as  the  thief, 
she  at  least  could  tell  the  old  mare.  So  startling  was  her 
emotion  that  she  well-nigh  leapt  out  of  the  open  casement 
into  the  street.  As  fate  Avould  have  it  the  horse  vendor 
dismounted  to  refresh,  and  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
lift  the  catch  of  the  door  to  come  in  Grace  was  heaving 
up  the  latch  to  go  out.  She  addressed  him  instanter,  but 
civilly,  stating  that  as  her  husband  had  sold  him  the 
mare  he  now  desired  him  to  send  the  money  for  her. 
With  a masked  oath,  then  popular,  the  sharper  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  her.  Retorting  with  the  same  ex- 
pletive, she  gave  him  to  understand  in  true  Lancashire 
idiom  that  she  Avas  ‘ Owd  Gilbert  o wife  Scott,’  or  in  other 
words  Mrs.  Gilbert  Scott.  Instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
pute her  identity,  the  fellow  declared  his  inability  to  pay. 
She  as  quickly  replied  that,  in  that  case,  she  would  take 
the  mare.  1 his  determination  Avas  backed  up  by  some 
remarkable  gesticulations.  Assuming  an  aggressive  atti- 
tude, and  preparing  for  a physical  encounter,  she  pulled 
off  her  cap,  and  down  fell  the  fillet  or  snood  with  which 
she  had  bound  up  her  hair.  Without  more  ado  she 
seized  hold  of  the  sharper  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
pitched  him  against  the  watering-trough.  The  noise 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  landlord,  who  came  forward 
to  separate  them.  He  began  to  expostulate  with  Grace, 
but  she  cut  him  short  in  a brief  but  logical  reply,  and 
further  expressed  her  determination  to  haA^e  satisfaction  out 
of  him,  either  in  money  or  else  by  pulling  out  his  throat. 
The  innkeeper,  after  administering  a gentle  reproof,  set- 
tled the  matter  by  declaring  that  she  might  have  either 
the  horse  or  the  money  it  sold  for.  Grace  chose  the 
latter,  and  instead  of  turning  it  up  to  her  husband  kept 
it  all  to  herself,  and  she  richly  deserved  it.  In  some  re- 
spects the  Aversion  here  presented  is  very  much  the  best  of 
the  two,  yet  there  are  six  lines  which  appear  in  Mr.  Har- 
land’s version,  which  are  omitted  here,  probably  lost  from 
the  memory  of  some  one  of  the  many  links  through  which 
it  has  been  transmitted.  They  occur  just  after  Grace 
has  ‘ swat  ’ her  husband  OA^er  the  face,  and  are  as  sub- 
joined— 
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Hoo  pick’d  him  o’  th’  hillock,  an’  he  faw’d  wi’  a whack 
That  he  theawt  would  welly  ha’  brocken  his  back, 

‘ 0 ! woife,’  quo’  he,  ‘ if  thou’ll  le’mme  but  rise, 

I’ll  gi’e  thee  aw’  th’  leet,  wench,  imme  that  lies;’ 

‘ Tho  udgit,’  quo’  hoo,  ‘ but  wheer  does  he  dwell  ? ’ 

‘ By  lakin,’  quo’  he,  ‘ that  I conno’  tell.’ 

“ There  are  several  other  differences,  but  not  important. 
Whilst  Mr.  Harland’s  verses  are  limited  to  four  lines 
each,  several  of  the  following  stanzas  have  five,  and  dis- 
play'other  irregularities  such  as  are  often  met  with  in 
ancient  ballads.  We  have  preserved  the  dialect,  and 
supplied  one  or  two  deficiencies,  which  are  duly  marked 
with  brackets : — 

“ avarri’t’m  fair. 


Ladies  an’  gentlemen,  if  yo’  win  bo’  tarrj^  ^ 

Aw’ll  tell  yo’  heaw  Gilbert  o’  Scott  sowd  his  mare 

He  sowd  her  for  neenteen  good  groats,  oneWarri’t’n 
fair, 

But  he  didno’  whether  he  must  be  paid  ewer  or  newer. 

Os  he’re  gooin’  toart  whom,  he  met  his  neme  Kon’el ; 
‘Neme  Ron’el’  [quo’  he]  ‘ aw’ve  sowd  my.  mare 

Berry : ’ , ^-r 

‘ Whey,  then,  yo’an  money  beloike  ? ‘ Nay,  aw  newer 

o penny—  ^ 

But  money’s  os  sure  os  it  re  oather  i yoar  hond  or 
mine. 

Or  else  awd  newer  trust  th’  owkert  mon  againe. 

So  when  he  went  whom  he  towd  his  woife  Grace, 

Hoo  up  wi’  th’  ladle  an’  swat  him  i’th’  face  : 

‘ Theaw  tells  me  sich  an  unmannerly  tale. 

It  ma’es  me  moore  madder  nur  Tummus’s  good  ale. 

‘ Pray  what  were  his  ’parel,  or  what  were  his  noom  ? ’ 

‘ Um,  faith,  woman  ! aw  newer  troubl’d  mon  as  mich 
as  t’  ax  him  his  noom  ; . , , 

But  he’d  0 good  thrum  hat,  an  aw  quickly  spied  that, 
An  reawnd  his  middle  he  wore  a girdle, 

’At  seemed  be  o’  th’  better  sort  o leather. 


‘ His  cooat  were  grey,  an  his  breeches  wer’n  green ; 

He  would  ha’  done  good  for  t’  ony  mon  ha’  seen  : 

An’  he  gan  me  a great  huncheon  o’  [denty]  snig  poy. 
An’  shak’d  me  by  th’  hond  most  lovingly. 

‘ He  act’d  [just]  loike  an  honest  men’s  son, 

An  spent  twopence  on  me,  when  he  had  done ; 

An  pWis’d  he’d  meet  me  at  my  neme  Rondle  Shay’s.’ 
Next  Wednesday  Grace  went  t’  teawn,  an’  for  five 
market  days,  . , ^ » 

But  ne’er  could  spy  Berry  commin’  to  Rondle  Shay  s. 

One  day,  as  Grace  were  sit  restin’  her  in  a reawm, 

Hoo  spied  [th’  mon  wi’]  Berry  commin’  deawn  [into] 
th’  teawn, 

[Then  her  heart  gen  o beawnce,  an]  Grace  were  so 

As  thmigh^’th’  [winder]  casement  hoo’d  loike  to 
loppent. 

rTh’]  mon  ’re  no  sanner  [at  th’]  catch, 

But  Grace  ’re  ready  t’  ha3"ve  up  th’  latch,— 

‘ Um,  faith,  mon ! my  husban’s  sowd  his  mare  y [z.  e. 

An’  d^oires  ’at  yoan  send  him  th’  money  for  Berry.’ 

‘ Marry ! ’ quoth  he,  ‘ but  aw  know  yo’  not.’ 

‘ Marry ! ’ quoth  hoo,  ‘ but  awm  owd  Gilbert-o’-wife- 
Scott.’ 

‘ Marry  ! ’ quoth  he,  ‘hut  th’  money  aw  conno  spare. 

‘ Marry ! ’ quoth  hoo,  ‘ why,  then,  aw’ll  ha’  th’  mare. 


Grace  lop  an’  hoo  stroode,  as  if  hoo’d  bin  woode, 

Hoo  off  wi’  her  cap,  an’  deawn  fell  her  snood  ; 

Hoo  geet  on  him  by  th’  weawff,  an'  thrut  him  again 
th’  treawf ; 

Wi’  squealin’  and  squalin’  [they  made  sich  a din] 

That  to  rid  um  ni}^  neme  Rondle  Shays  he  coom  in. 

‘ Fj’e  [Nauntj^]  Grace,  fye ! ’ ‘ Fye,  aye,  o’  the  De’il  I 
Done  yo’  think  ’at  it’s  oather  fit,  farrantly,  or  weel 
’At  mon  should  ha’  boath  money  an’  th’  mare  ? 

Aw’ll  male’  him  an  example,  aw’ll  heaw’  him  a groat; 
An’  if  he  doesno’  pay  me  aw’ll  poo’  eawt  his  throat.’ 

[‘  Come,  fye,  Naunty  Grace,  come,  fye,  an’  ha’  done ! 
Yo’ast  ha’  th’  mare  or  mone}^,  whether  yo’  won;’] 

So  Grace  has  getten  th’  money,  and  whomarts  hoo’s 
goan  ; 

Hoo’s  kept  ow’  [herseP],  an’  gen  Gilbert  [Scott]  noan. 
“ June  29th,  1868.  “ H.” 

The  signature  attached  to  the  above  article  i& 
generally  supposed  to  indicate  Mr.  John  Higson 
of  Droylsden,  the  author  of  the  Droylsden  His- 
torical  Hecorder  and  the  Gorton  Historical  Re- 
corder. (Harland’s  Ballads  of  Lancashire,  p.  122.) 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangewaj^s. 


ON  THE  EPITAPH  ASCRIBED  TO  MILTON. 

The  Times  of  the  sixteenth  of  this  month,  which 
contains  a versified  Epitaph  ascribed  to  Milton^ 
dated  in  1647,  was  placed  in  my  hands  on  the  day 
of  its  publication  by  a friend  who  is  aware  that  I 
am  not  devoid  of  critical  propensities^  and  my 
opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem  was 
politely  requested.  The  hazard  was  obvious,  but 
I rejected  that  consideration.  I read  the  poem 
with  due  attention,  and  this  was  my  prompt 
reply : It  is  rather  Miltonic ; but  if  written  by 
Milton  it  would  have  been  given  in  the  edition  of 
his  Poems  printed  in  1673.” 

On  reflection,  and  after  a review  of  the  antago- 
nistic arguments  which  have  successively  appeared 
in  the  same  journal,  I shall  venture  to  express  my 
conviction  that  there  is  no  patent  evidence  on  the 
question  at  issue  which  can  be  compared  in  point 
of  validity  with  that  above-stated.  If  the  manu- 
script epitaph  should  prove  to  be  in  the  autograph 
of  Milton,  it  might  be  a transcript — and  prove  no 
more  than  his  favorable  opinion  of  it. 

Milton  was  a real  conservative  as  to  his  poetical 
works;  and  Tom.  Warton,  after  much  research, 
could  produce  no  other  additions  to  the  volume  of 
1673  than  the  four  sonnets  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
lord  Fairfax,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Cyriac  Skin- 
ner— which  had  been  excluded  for  special  reasons, 
but  were  printed  in  1694.  He  was  also  precise  as 
to  dates.  He  informs  us  that  two  of  the  psalms 
were  done  at  fifteen  years  old,  and  that  a poem 
of  eleven  stanzas  was  written  anno  cetatis  17.  The 
lines  On  Shakespear,  now  miscalled  an  epitaph, 
are  dated  1630 ; Comus  in  1634 ; Lycidas  in  1637 ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  psalms  in  1648  and  1653. 
Moreover,  at  the  close  of  his  existence  he  re- 
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edited  tlie  verses  on  old  Hohson — whicli  any  other 
poet  would  have  chosen  to  suppress. 

I have  admitted  the  epitaph  to  he  rathei'  Mil- 
tonic : such  was  my  first  impression.  Its  philo- 
sophic conceptions,  its  classic  allusions,  the  inter- 
mixture of  lines  other  than  octo-syllahic,  and  the 
variations  of  cadence  which  thence  arise,  give  it 
a Miltonic  air.  It  is,  to  my  feelings,  a very  im- 
pressive composition,  and  entitled  to  a conspicuous 
place  in  a collection  of  fugitive  poems. 

But  the  proofs  which  I have  given  of  the  care 
with  which  Milton  cherished  his  poetic  offspring 
forbid  me  to  class  the  epitaph  as  one  of  the  family. 
If  we  ascribe  it  to  Milton,  we  cannot  believe  that 
he  was  insensible  to  its  beauties  j and  if  he  wished 
to  removd  its  defects,  he  had  sufficient  time  for 
the  task — ^just  a quarter  of  a century ! 

On  a late  occasion  I gave  a quotation  from  Pope, 
and  repeat  it  as  applicable  to  this  debate  ; There 
is  nothing  more  foolish  than  to  pretend  to  be  sure  of 
knowing  a great  writer  by  his  style.”  It  was  not 
an  off-hand  or  after-dinner  remark.  Spence  adds, 

Mr., Pope  seemed  fond  of  this  opinion.  I have 
heard  him  mention  it  several  times,  and  he  has 
printed  it  as  well  as  said  it.”  The  decision 
seems  harsh,  but  the  word  sure  is  equivalent  to  a 
saving  clause,  and  protects  those  who  may  be 
apt  or  over- apt  to  set  forth  conjectures. 

Bolton  Cokney. 

Barnes,  S. W.  25  J uly. 


Upon  the  supposition  that  the  initials  annexed 
to  the  poem  recently  noticed  by  Mr.  Morley 
may  be  determined  to  be  ‘^P.  M.,”  and  not 
J.  M.,”  I looked  into  a few  works  of  reference 
to  see  if  there  were  any  writers  of  the  period, 
about  1647,  to  whom  the  letters  ^^P.  M.”  might 
apply.  The  following  are  from  Mr.  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt’s  Handbook  to  the  Popular,  Poetical,  and 
Dramatic  Literature  of  Great  Britain.  I know 
nothing  of  the  writers.  The  date  might  perhaps 
induce  inquiry.  It  may  be  useful  to  interrogate 
all  the  P.  M.s”  of  the  period,  or  in  relation  to  it, 
to  give  up  the  secret  of  authorship,  if  they  have 
one,  until  the  signature  is  accurately  determined. 
This  is  rather  a prosaic  method,  and  tedious,  and 
the  lines  may  not  have  been  written  by  any  known 
author.  Yet  they  seem  to  refer  to  one  who  was 
known : — 

“ Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this  their  paramour.” 

And  again : — 

“ In  this  little  bed  my  dust, 

Incurtained  round,  I here  intrust; 

While  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lies  entomb’d  in  every  heart.” 

Questions  of  authenticity  are  rarely  settled  by 
mere  verbal  criticism.  Verbal  criticism  tends  to 
detect,  and  weighed  with  other  proofs  to  confirm 


— seldom  of  itself  decides  the  point  at  issue.  A 
successful  imitator  catches  the  ^‘clinquant”,  of 
the  style  of  a great  author,  but  cannot  infuse  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  life. 

^‘Deplore”  and  paramour,”  ‘-upon”  and  Heli- 
con,” ‘^tree”  and  plenteously,”  ‘^compare”  and 
“sepulchre,”  may  have  been  written  by  John 
Milton;  but  would  he  have  written  the  lines 
from  — 

“ Then  pass  on  gently  ” ? 

Was  Milton  ever  less  than  grandly  intellectually 
clear?  Does  not  the  mind  feel,  when  reading 
him,  as  if  it  were  robed  in  light  ? 

“ Mackenzie  (P.),  Keligions  Complaint  to  the  Honor- 
able Ladyes  of  Scotland,  lamenting  for  the  tome  estate  of 
that  Kirk  and  Kingdome.  By  P[atrick]  M[ackenzie  ?].” 
A broadside.  Charles  I.  under  1633. 

“ Mackguier  (Patrick),  Teares  for  the  Death  of  the 
most  gracious  Prince  Lodovicke,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lenox,  Earle  of  Newcastle  and  Darneley,  &c. ; a Poem. 
London  : Printed  for  John  Wright,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  Signe  of  the  Bible,  neare  New-Gate  [1624].”  A 
broadside,  with  woodcuts. 

S.  H. 


EARLY  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING. 

On  looking  over  a diary  kept  by  my  father 
during  two  journeys  northward  in  1830-31,  1 
thought  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  might  be  amused 
with  his  account  of  what  he  saw  of  railway  travel- 
ling, then  in  its  infancy : — 

“Monday,  Oct.  11,  1830,  Darlington. — Walked  to  the 
railroad,  which  comes  within  half  a mile  of  the  town. 
Saw  a steam-engine  drawing  about  twenty-five  waggons, 
each  containing  about  two  tons  and  a half  of  coals.  A 
single  horse  draws  four  such  waggons.  I went  to  Stock- 
ton  at  4 o’clock  by  coach  on  the  railroad  : one  horse  draws 
about  twenty-four  passengers.  I did  not  like  it  at  all, 
for  the  road  is  very  ugly  in  appearance,  and  being  only 
one  line  with  occasional  turns  for  passing,  we  were  some- 
times obliged  to  wait,  and  at  other  times  to  be  drawn 
back,  so  that  we  were  full  two  hours  going  eleven  miles, 
and  they  are  often  more  than  three  hours.  There  is  no 
other  conveyance,  as  the  cheapness  has  driven  the  stage- 
coaches off  the  road.  I only  paid  Is.  for  eleven  miles. 
The  motion  was  very  unpleasant  — a continual  jolting 
and  disagreeable  noise.” 

On  Sept.  1,  1831,  he  remarks : — “ The  railroad  to 
Stockton  has  been  improved  since  I was  here,  as  they  are 
now  laying  down  a second  line.” 

“ Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  1830. — Left  Manchester  at  ten 
o’clock  by  the  railroad  for  Liverpool.  You  enter  upon  it 
by  a staircase  through  the  office  from  the  street  at  present, 
but  there  will,  I suppose,  be  an  open  entrance  by-and-bye : 
they  have  built  extensive  warehouses  adjoining.  We  were 
two  hours  and  a half  going  to  Liv'erpool  (about  thirty- 
two  miles),  and  I must  think  the  advantages  have  been  a 
good  deal  overrated,  for,  prejudice  apart,  I think  most 
people  will  allow  that  expedition  is  the  only  real  advan- 
tage gained  : the  road  itself  is  ugly,  though  curious  and 
wonderful  as  a work  of  art.  Near  Liverpool  it  is  cut 
veiy  deeply  through  rock ; and  there  is  a long  tunnel, 
which  leads  into  a yard  where  omnibusses  wait  to  convey 
passengers  to  the  inns.  The  tunnel  is  too  low  for  the 
engines  at  present  in  use,  and  the  carriages  arc  drawn 
through  it  by  donkeys.  The  engines  are  calculated  to 
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draw  fifty  tons.  ...  I cannot  say  that  I at  all  liked 
it : the  speed  was  too  great  to  be  pleasant,  and  makes  you 
rather  giddy,  and  certainly  it  is  not  smoother  and  easier 
than  a good  turnpike  road.  When  the  carriages  stop  or 
go  on,  a very  violent  jolting  takes  place,  from  the  ends 
of  the  carriages  jostling  together.  I have  heard  many 
say  they  prefer  a horse-coach,  but  the  majority  are  in 
favour  of  the  rail- road,  and  they  will  no  doubt  knock  up 
the  coaches.” 

“Monday,  Sept.  12,  18.S1. — Left  Manchester  by  coach 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  at  half-past  two. 

. . . The  railroad  is  not  supposed  to  answer  vastly 
well,  but  they  are  making  a branch  to  Warrington, 
which  will  hurt  the  Sankey  Navigation,  and  throw  1500 
men  out  of  employment : these  people  are  said  to  be  loud 
in  their  execrations  of  it,  and  to  threaten  revenge.  It  is 
certain  the  proprietors  do  not  all  feel  easy  about  it,  as  one 
living  at  Warrington  has  determined  never  to  go  by  it, 
and  was  coming  to  Liverpool  by  our  coach  if  there  had 
been  room.  He  would  gladly  sell  his  shares.  A dividend 
of  4 per  cent,  had  been  paid  for  six  months,  but  money 

had  been  borrowed Charge  for  tonnage  of  heavy 

goods  10s.  for  thirty-two  miles,  which  appears  very  dear 
to  me.” 

L.  C.  E. 


P.  KEE. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  in  & Q.”  for  this 
author,  without  result.  Chance  has  lately  thrown 
in  my  way  a little  book,  entitled  Flosculum  Poeti- 
cum:  Poems,  ^c.  by  P.  K.  1684.  In  Lowndes 
(new  edit.)  this  is  given  to  P.  Kirk,  and  Hazlitt 
omits  it  altogether.  Looking  through  it  I find 
it  contains  the  Triangle  ” fronting  The  Map  of 
Man’s  Misery,”  which  I have  shown  (^^N.  & Q.” 
2“^  S.  i.  281)  to  be  by  P.  Ker.  This  I consider 
sufficient  to  identify  it  as  another  of  his  produc- 
tions. In  this  the  author  comes  out  stronger  as 
a poet,  and  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  Eoyalist 
scale,  the  bulk  of  the  book  being  occupied  by 
elegiac  harpings  upon  the  royal  martyr.  Besides 
the  Triangle,  there  is  a grotesque  cut  on  the  page, 
of  Charles  II.  in  the  oak.  In  the  Luttrell  Collec- 
tion, British  Museum,  there  are  two  broadsides, 
entitled  respectively  ‘^An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Charles  II.”  and  A Panegyrick  Poem  on  the 
Coronation  of  James  II.,”  subscribed  P.  K.,  which, 
looking  to  Ker’s  devotion  to  the  Stuarts,  I should 
also  consider  his;  indeed,  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Broadsides,  &c.,  1851,  calls  this  a 

Coronation  Poem  by  Peter  Ker,”  his  copy  being 
probably  so  manuscribed.  Another  piece  by  a 
P.  K.  is,  Logomachia ; or,  the  Conquest  of  Elo- 
quence, from  Ovid,  1690,”  given  in  the  TTeber 
Catalogue  to  P.  Kirk,  omitted  by  both  the  bibli- 
ographers named ; most  likely  another  article  by 
Ker,  but  not  findable  for  examination.  The  name 
of  Ker  again  occurs  in  a volume  in  my  possession, 
entitled  The  Grand  Politician;  o?*.  Secret  Art  of 
State  Policy,  from  the  Latin  of  Conrad  Keinking, 
1691,  the  address  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  being 
signed  Pat.  Ker.  The  initials  P.  K.  also  figure 
as  the  author  of  Nomenclatura  Trilinguis,  n.  d. 


(Licensed  1686.)  Dunton  speaks  of  a famous  Dr. 
Ker,  of  Clerkenwell,  as  a tutor  for  young  minis- 
ters— Mr.  Eoxwell  and  Mr.  Marriott  put  forth  as 
examples  of  his  success  that  way ; and  among  his 
lay  authors,  notes  one  Dr.  Kerr  as  a man  of  great 
piety  and  learning:  Sam.  Palmer,  too,  had  the 
happiness  to  be  educated  by  Dr.  Kerr,  of  High- 
gate. 

In  this  note  I have  shown  a Peter  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  a positive  Patrick. 
Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  show  that  they  are 
identical,  and  furnish  any  information  about  this 
or  these  P.  Kers  ? It  might  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  refer  to  the  belief  that  Patrick  and  Peter 
are  interchangeable.  I knew  a Scottish  gentle- 
man in  London,  of  good  family,  who  bore  the  first 
name ; and  have  seen  letters  from  some  of  his  old- 
fashioned  relatives  in  the  North  addressed  to  him 
as  Peter.  In  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  a few 
years  ago,  when  reviewing  The  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,  they  have  occasion  to  quote  the  “ Pres- 
byterian Biographer  of  Bristo  Port” — calling  him 
first  Patrick,  and  a few  lines  on,  Peter  Walker ; 
and  a friend  has  just  assured  me  that  his  brother 
Peter  was  so  named  in  compliment  to  their  uncle 
Patrick ! J.  O. 


Unpublished  Woke  oe  Hugo  Gkotius.  — • 
Mr.  Nijhoff,  at  the  Hague,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent Dutch  publishers,  is  preparing  for  publication 
an  unpublished  work  of  Hugo  (Irotius,  entitled 
De  Jure  Prcedce.  In  1864  it  was  accidentally 
discovered  amongst  the  family  papers  of  Comets 
de  Groot,  who  is  a direct  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated author,  and  bought  up  for  the  library  of 
the  Leyden  University,  where  it  remains  at  this 
moment. 

The  value  of  the  book  consists  chiefly  in  — 1. 
The  masterpiece  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  is  nothing 
but  an  amplification  and  an  enlargement  of  this 
dissertation.  2.  A chapter  of  it,  the  famous  Mare 
Liberum,  published  separately  in  1609,  can  now 
be  studied  properly  in  connection  with  other 
chapters.  3.  Another  chapter  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  It  contains  many  inedited 
documents,  and  particulars  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  work  dates  from  the  last  months  of  1604 
and  the  first  months  of  1605,  when  Grotius  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  No  one  so  young  has 
perhaps  produced  a work  so  full  of  extensive 
learning,  sound  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  as  this  dissertation  De  Jure  Pr(2d(e. 
Its  publication,  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  Dr. 
G.  Hamaker,  will  no  doubt  enhance  Grotius’s  re- 
nown. It  is  being  printed  in  the  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Enschede,  at  Haarlem,  with  the  type  used 
in  Grotius’s  time  by  the  celebrated  Elzevir  family. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 
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Glak-Aber  Library. — 

I have  just  completed  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury’s Welsh  and  Border  Counties  Library  at  Glan-Aber, 
Chester.  It  is  made  up  to  the  end  of  1862,  and  contains 
7,494  separate  works  in  8,322  volumes,  as  under ; — 


Folio. 

Quarto. 

B.Svo 

. 8vo. 

SmaPer 

Sizes. 

Xn  dates  . . . 

. . . . 33 

31 

20 

105 

494 

1500  to  1699  , 

. . . . 93 

39 

3 

21 

522 

1700  to  1799  . 

, ...  164 

146 

18 

453 

715 

1800  to  1819  . 

, . . . 94 

74 

18 

377 

495 

1820  to  1839  . 

, ...  105 

80 

29 

468 

950 

1840  to  1862  . 

, . . . 158 

53 

64 

583 

1,089 

647 

423 

152 

2,007 

4,265 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  complete  and  exten- 
sive collection  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  is  very 
rich  in  scarce  and  valuable  works.  It  has  been  the  lov- 
ing labour  of  many  years,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared 
in  getting  it  together.  As  may  be  supposed,  I found  a 
great  number  of  duplicates  in  it.  All  these  have  been 
taken  out,  and  themselves  form  no  mean  collection.  These 
I am  arranging  for  sale,  and  should  be  glad  to  send  cata- 
logues, when  ready,  to  any  persons  who  will  favour  me 
with  their  names  and  addresses.  I venture  to  send  you 
these  particulars  as  interesting  to  book-collectors  among 
your  readers.  W.  Roberts. 

13a,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  July. 


^‘Spirit-Soul.” — DelitzscL,  in  bis  “System  of 
Biblical  Psychology,”  p.^182  (Clarke’s  For.  Theol. 
Lib.^j  says, — 

But  in  this  expression,  en-nefs  means  the  spirit-soul ; 
for  {en-nefs)^  according  to  a loquendi  that  has 

become  prevalent,  is  the  spirit-soul,  originating  out  of  the 
spirit- world,  and  ruck),  the  soul  of  nature 

turned  towards  the  sense-world  — the  bearer 
(hamal)  of  the  natural  powers  of  life.  Therefore  ruhi 
in  Arabic,  is  used  quite  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Hebrew,  7^q/ls7^^  = my  self  (ipse). 


But  this  lexicographical  explanation  is  quite 
erroneous,  the  converse  being  the  fact.  In  Frey- 
tag’s  Lexicon  (p.  244)  all  the  meanings  of  ruch 
will  be  found,  and  it  will  also  be  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Hebrew  HH,  ruach,  in  neither  of 
which  languages  does  it  mean  “ myself  (ipse) ; ” 
but,  in  Arabic,  tempus  vespertinum,  quies;  and, 
in  the  plural,  anhelitus,  spiritus,  aniraa,  sc.  vitae 
causa  in  corpore,  inspiratio  divina,  prophetia,  &c. 
In  Hebrew  it  means  halitus,  spiritus,  anima, 
ventus,  anima  vitalis,  rpvx'b,  spec,  animus  hominis, 
quo  vivit,  intelligit,  vult  et  movetur,  &c.  (Fuerst, 
1047.)  Nefs,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Arabic,  means, 
according  to  Freytag  (p.  024),  anima,  persona,  in- 
dividuum  res,  ipse,  and  in  the  plural,  spiritus, 
anhelitus,  &c. ; and  , nephesh,  in  the  Hebrew^ 
means  spiratio,  flatus,  halitus  (syn.  ),  ipse, 
ego,  &c.  &c.  (Fuerst,  721.)  These  words  form 
the  basis  of  Delitzsch’s  “ System,”  and,  if  wrong 
taken,  necessarily  overturn  the  whole  of  it. 

T.  J.  Bucktoii. 


A Sussex  Cricket  Match. — Whilst  staying  with 
a fi’iend  at  Boxhill  last  April,  a man  in  hot  haste 
galloped  by,  without  a saddle,  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. Of  course  the  village  was  in  a commo- 
tion, and  the  idlers,  glad  of  a sensation,  anxiously 
sought  the  news.  Their  query  was  resolved  by 
“ Only  a cricket  match.”  “ What,”  was  in- 
nocently asked,  “ a cricket  match  such  a drenching 
day  ? Why,  it  must  be  played  in  a parlour.”  A 
loud  laugh  greeted  the  querist,  who  then  learned 
that  in  that  locality  a cricket  match  was  an  eu- 
phemism for  a lady  contributing  her  mite  to  the 
next  Sussex  census. 

Hall. — Anciently  in  Scotland  the  ha'  or  hall 
was  a term  used  to  designate  the  farmer’s  kitchen. 
In  England  the  name  is  applied  to  the  lobby  or 
vestibule.  The  small  trader,  with  his  dwelling  of 
three  and  four  apartments,  is  informed,  it  may  be, 
that  some  one  is  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall.  Lat- 
terly the  hall  has,  among  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
signified  the  mansion  of  the  district  landowner. 

Charles  Kogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Noblemen  at  Fires. — The  Duke  of  Suther- 
land is  not  the  first  nobleman  who  has  had  a taste 
for  attending  conflagrations.  For  — 

“ Lord  Craven,*  in  King  Charles  II.’s  time,  was  a con- 
stant man  at  a fire ; for  which  purpose  he  always  had  a 
horse  ready  saddled  in  the  stable,  and  rewarded  the  first 
who  gave  him  notice  of  such  an  accident.  It  was  a good- 
natured  fancy,  and  he  did  a great  deal  of  service;  but  in 
that  reign  everything  was  turned  into  a joke.  The  king 
being  told  of  a terrible  fire  that  broke  out,  asked  pre- 
sently if  my  Lord  Craven  was  there  ? ‘ Oh  ! ’ says  some- 

body by,  ‘ a’nt  please  your  Majesty,  he  was  there  before 
it  began,  waiting  for  it.  He  has  had  two  horses  burnt 
under  him  already.’  ” 

Thanks  to  the  telegraph  wires,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  intelligence 
without  any  destruction  of  animal  life. 

Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

Shakespeare  Emendations. — 

1.  Tico  Gefntlemen  of  Verona^  Act  H.  Sc.  4. 
1.  196.— For, 

“ Is  it  mine,” 

read 

“ Is  it,  in  fine.” 

2.  Coi'iolanusy  Act  III.  Sc.  3.  1. 26. — For 

“ To  have  his  worth,”  &c., 
read  the  passage, 

“ Go  about  it. 

Put  him  to  choler  straight : he  hath  been  used 

Ever  to  conquer  and  to  heave  his  wroth 

On  contradiction  ; being  once  chafed,  he  cannot 

Be  reined  to  temperance.” 

3.  Idem.  Act  IV.  Sc.  7,  1.  52. 

“ Hath  not  a tomb,”  &c., 
read  the  passage, 

* Vide  Richardsoniana,  p.  373. 
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“ So  our  virtues  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 

Hath  not  a proem  so  evident  as  a tear 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done.” 

4.  Not  having'  at  hand  the  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare^ I shall  he  glad  if  jmu  will  tell  me  who 
proposed  the  following  reading  (Henry  VIII. 
Act  III.  Sc.  2, 1.  436):  — 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  rode  the  waves  of  glory,* 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 
Found  thee  a way  out  of  his  wreck  to  rise  in.” 

J.  Wethekell. 


Family  oe  Alexaheee.  — I have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  my  inquiries  concerning  the  pedigree  of 
the  Paisley  Alexanders,  through  my  question  re- 
specting them  in  N.  & Q.,”  that  I venture  to 
put  a query  in  regard  to  another  branch  of  the 
sept.  Can  any  of  your  readers  cast  light  on  the 
descent  of  James  Alexander,  merchant  in  Dublin, 
who  died  in  1706  ? The  validity  of  his  will  was 
disputed,  and  it  was  set  aside  by  the  court.  His 
son  Edmund,  who  seems  to  have  been  obnoxious 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  made  a curious 
settlement  referring  to  certain  transactions  about 

the  will.”  There  was  another  James  Alexander 
of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1701.  He  came  from 
Paisley,  and  his  lineal  descendant  is  a clergyman 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I have  hitherto  failed 
to  trace  the  origin  of  James  Alexander  of  the 

will.”  May  he  have  been  related  to  Sir  Jerome 
Alexander,  the  Irish  judge,  and  founder  of  the 
Alexander  Library  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? 

Chaeles  Eogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Ceassipies. — In  an  extract  from  an  old  charter 
relating  to  Battle  Abbey,  given  in  the  Antiquarian 
Itinerary  (vol.  iii.),  is  the  following : — 

•“  He  likewise  gave  them  his  royal  customs  in  Wye 
[query,  bj’’  Ashford],  together  with  his  right  of  wreck 
in  Dingemarsh  [query,  Dungeness],  a member  thereof ; 
as  also  of  any  great  or  royal  fish  called  crassipies  which 
should  be  driven  ashore,  except  when  it  happened  with- 
out certain  limits ; in  which  case  they  were  to  have  only 
two  parts  of  the  fish  and  the  tongue,  these  being  all  the 
king  usually  had.” 

Are  these  fish  the  sturgeon,  and  whence  have 
they  this  curious  name  ? A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Flagellation.  — An  aged  relation  of  mine  re- 
members a young  woman  being  publicly  whipped 
for  theft  in  Nottingham  Market  Place.  Can  any 
one  mention  the  date  hereof?  and  at  what  date 
did  such  punishment  cease  in  England  ? Where 
can  any  authority  be  found  for  the  flagellation 

P*  “ Rode  the  waves,”  by  Warburton.  “Trod  the 
waves,”  by  Capell. — Ed.] 


inflicted  on  Lord  Monson  by  his  wife,  as  men- 
tioned in  Hudihras,  ii.  i.  885  ?* 

There  has  recently  been  a correspondence  in  a 
journal  called  Public  Opinion  on  contemporaneous 
flagellation  of  schoolgirls.  A year  or  two  ago  a 
similar  but  much  more  detailed  correspondence 
appeared  in  the  Queen,  which  is  emphatically  a 
ladies’  newspaper.  The  statements  made  would 
furnish  a new  chapter  for  the  History  of  Flagel- 
lants. Can  any  ©ne  inform  us,  for  our  own  advan- 
tage and  that  of  the  future  historian,”  whether 
these  nauseous  narratives  of  feminine  flagellation 
were  real  or  imaginary  ? Makeocheie. 

Fueeickee. — There  are  very  few  hedges  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  what  is  generally  called  the 
‘‘  head-land  ” — that  is,  the  edge  of  the  fleld,  which 
is  usually  ploughed  crosswise  to  the  rest  of  the 
land — is  here  generally  planted  with  a different 
crop.  This  is  called  by  the  above  name.  Is  the 
word  derived  from  any  foreign  language,  or  is  it 
simply  a corruption  of  fore-acre,”  or  front  of  the 
field?  A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Insceiption.  — In  an  illuminated  Psalter  lately 
purchased  in  London  is  the  following  inscription 
in  letters  of  gold  : — 

“ Iste  liber  est  nobilissime  ac  illustrissime  domine.  Do- 
mine  Brunisandi  de  Petragora,  domine  de  Pertiniaco,  et  de 
Mathefelomo,  quern  fecit  fieri  ad  volvendum  ad  laudem  et 
honorem  Dei  et  gloriose  Virginis  Marie  Anno  Domini 
Mcccc  undecirao.” 

Who  was  this  lady,  and  where  did  she  live  ? 
It  is  always  interesting  to  fix  the  exact  date  and 
place  of  any  work  of  art.  J.  C.  J. 

The  Joheney  to  Calvaey.  — Scenes  from  our 
Lord’s  journey  to  Calvary  are  sculptured  in  high 
relief  on  an  arcade  flanking  the  approach  to 
Frome  church,  Somersetshire,  where  the  cruci- 
fixion is  placed  over  the  porch-door.  There  are, 
I believe,  many  instances  of  such  representation 
on  the  Continent;  one  I remember  at  Bologna. 
Can  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  others  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Handeasting. — Did  the  practice  of  handfasting 
exist  in  any  other  country  than  Scotland  ? Did  it 
cease  at  the  Reformation  ? t 

Chaeles  Rogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Guienne  and  Langdedoc. — Are  there  any 
works  on  the  departments  contained  in  the  old 
French  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Languedoc 
similar  in  design  to  our  county  histories  ? I shall 
feel  obliged  by  any  information  on  this  subject. 

‘M.  L. 


[*  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3'-'*  S.  vi.  252.] 

[f  On  the  practice  of  Handfasting  consult  “N.  & Q.»” 
1st  s.  ii,  151,  282,  342.— Ed.] 
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Missing  Letters  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I. 
A letter  from  James  VI.  to  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood,  and  a letter  from  Charles  I.  to  the  same 
person  on  his  resignation  of  the  seals  as  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  have  disappeared  from 
Spottiswood  House  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  If  they  have  been  borrowed  by  any  one  for 
examination,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  they 
may  now  he  returned.  If  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
can  give  information  respecting  such  letters,  it 
will  greatly  oblige  the  writer.  L.  M.  M.  E. 

Jeffrey  Neve.  — In  an  amusing  article  in  The 
Cornhill  for  the  present  month,  entitled  ‘‘  Witches 
and  their  Craft,”  the  author  names,  amongst  a 
batch  of  conjurors  and  impostors  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  Jeffrey  Neve,  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt.”  I shall  be  obliged  for  in- 
formation about  Jeffrey  Neve’s  frauds  and  impos- 
tures, where  he  lived,  and  when  he  died,  or  for  a 
reference  where  such  information  may  be  found. 

G.  A.  C. 

Noble  of  Edward  III. — I have  in  my  cabinet 
a noble  of  Edward  III.,  on  which  the  arms  of 
France  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  shield 
held  by  the  king  are  represented  by  three  fleurs-de- 
lys,  and  not  as  being  seme-de-lys,  which  was  the 
authorised  form  of  charge  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  (Ending,  i.  p.  255,  last  ed.) 

How,  then,  does  this  form  come  to  be  on  a coin 
so  long  before  (according  to  all  the  authorities 
I have  met  with)  the  modification  was  intro- 
duced ? J.  H.  M. 

Births  of  the  Palmers.  — In  a pedigree  of 
Palmer  written  by  Eoger  Jenyns,  Esq.,  a relative 
of  the  family,  in  1672,  which  has  been  recently 
published  in  Mr.  Howard’s  Collectanea  Heraldica 
et  Genealogica,  the  following  account  is  given  of 
the  progeny  born  of  Sir  Edward  Palmer  of  Ang- 
mering  in  Sussex,  and  his  wife  Alice  the  coheiress 
of  William  Clement : — 

“ Memorandum  that  this  S*"  Edward  and  his  Lady  never 
had  any  children  but  three  sons,  which  were  all  of  one 
conception,  and  born  three  Sundays  successively,  Whit- 
sunday being  the  first.  This  happened  about  Anno 
Domini  1487,  in  the  3^  year  of  Henry  7*’'’*  raigne,  and 
they  all  lived  to  be  men  of  great  age  and  note. 

The  first  was  John  Palmer,  Esq.  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Sands,  K.G.,  and  continued 
the  line  at  Angmering. 

The  second  was  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  at  Guisnes  at  the  time  of  its  siege 
and  surrender  in  1555,  and  who  died  of  a wound 
there  received,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age 
(as  is  stated). 

The  third  was  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  the  satellite 
of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
who  was  beheaded  in  1553  for  the  prominent  part 
he  took  in  the  usurpation  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey. 


I wish  to  ask  whether  the  marvellous  account 
of  the  birth  of  these  brothers  can  be  credited, 
and  whether  there  is  any  parallel  of  such  an  oc- 
currence ? J.  G.  N. 

Papal  Bulls  relating  to  England.  — Has 
any  attempt  ever  been  made  to  form  an  index, 
calendar,  or  catalogue  of  papal  bulls  relating  to 
England  ? Of  course  the  Bullarimn  Magnum  con- 
tains a vast  collection,  but  hundreds  which  are 
not  to  be  found  there  exist  in  our  manuscript 
libraries.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  have  some 
sort  of  key  to  them.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Peerage. — I read  in  the  history  of  a Scotch 
family  that  one  of  its  members  had  King  Charles 
I.’s  warrant  for  creating  him  Lord  So-and-so,  but 
that  he  died  before  the  patent  was  completed.  If 
this  statement  is  correct,  should  not  the  original 
warrant  still  be  traceable  in  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  the  Presenter  of  Signatures,  Parliament 
House,  Edinburgh  ? If  not  there,  where  should 
I look  for  it  ? I shall  be  glad  to  have  some 
account  of  the  steps  a patent  of  peerage  went 
through  in  Scotland  circa  1650,  from  the  first 
signature  to  the  completion  of  the  charter  under 
the  great  seal.  F.  M.  S. 

Pope’s  Indelicacy.  — In  Mr.  Moy  Thomas’s 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,”  pre- 
fixed to  that  gentleman’s  edition  of  her  Letters  and 
Wo7'7is  (p.  24),  I find  the  following  allusion  to 
Pope’s  correspondence  with  ladies : — 

“ The  indelicacy  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  time  per- 
mitted him  to  address  even  unmarried  ladies,  is  exem- 
plified in  his  letters  to  the  Miss  Blounts  and  to  the 
daughter  of  his  acquaintance  Mrs.  Marriott  of  Sturston, 
to  whom  he  transmitted,  apparently  through  his  friend 
Broome,  then  rector  of  Sturston,  compositions  whose 
ribaldry  and  grossness  no  wit  or  art  could  now  render 
tolerable.” 

Can  any  one  inform  me  where  these  letters  to 

the  daughter  of  his  acquaintance  Mrs.  Marriott  ” 
are  to  be  found  ? I have  searched  in  vain  in  the 
editions  of  Warburton,  Warton,  Bowles,  and 
Eoscoe,  as  well  as  in  the  Additions  to  Pope's 
Worhsj  1776,  2 vols.,  and  Chalmers’s  Supplement. 

F.  J.  H. 

Prayer  found  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Saviour, 
USED  AS  A Charm. — At  the  recent  assizes  at  Wick- 
low (seethe  Dublin  letter  in  The  Times  of  Thurs- 
day, July  9,)  a prisoner  was  convicted  of  arson. 
Upon  him  was  found  a paper  covered  with  short- 
hand characters.  This  paper  was  deciphered  by  a 
professional  short-hand  writer,  who  was  examined 
at  the  trial.  It  set  out  a curious  prayer  which 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  our 
Saviour  in  803,  and  which  was  sent  for  preserva- 
tion to  the  Emperor  Charles ; and  it  was  thought 
that  as  long  as  the  prayer  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  he  could  never  be  drowned  or  poisoned.” 
No  doubt  some  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me 
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•what  are  the  words  of  this  prayer,  or,  if  it  he 
lengthy,  where  it  may  he  found. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Eicrard  op  Cirencester,  Charles  Bertram, 
AND  Wm.  Sthkeley:  Mr.  Britton’s  MSS. — In 
his  Memoirs  of  Henry  Hatcher  (Lond.  1847,  8vo, 
p.  9),  Mr.  Britton  stated  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session Bertram’s  letters  to  Stukeley  respecting 
the  MS.  of  Eichard  of  Cirencester,  together  with 
Stukeley’s  diaries.  These  MSS.  were  not  sold 
with  Mr.  Britton’s  library  in  1857.  As  I am  en- 
gaged on  an  examination  of  the  He  Situ  Britannia}, 
I shall  be  very  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  enable  me  to  examine  papers  of  such 
importance  for  clearing  up  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions  in  literary  history. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


The  Book-Fish. — Under  this  heading  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days,  i. 
811,  of  the  curious  discovery  of  a book  in  the  maw 
of  a cod-fish  at  Cambridge.  The  author  states 
the  volume  to  have  been  religious  treatises  by 
John  Frith,  and  that  a new  edition  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  Vox  Piscis.  The  description  of 
this  book  is  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  writer.  My  only  reason  for 
referring  to  it  is  this — that  I have  just  come  across 
a slight  reference  to  it  in  the  posthumous  works 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  King,  who  died 
1712:  — 

“There  is  a book  of  Mr.  Richard  Tracey’s,  who  flou- 
rished 1550,  entitled — ‘ A Preparation  to  the  Cross,’  found 
in  the  belly  of  a Cod-fish  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Ward  says 
it  was  to  be  printed  there.” — From  remarks  on  books 
which  he  had  read. 

The  title  of  the  work  and  name  of  the  author 
difter  from  Chambers.  I turned  to  Lowndes  and 
find  Vox  Piscis  the  last  mentioned  work  under 
Frith,  the  martyr’s  name,  with  reference  to  Tracy, 
Richard.  On  applying  there  I find  only  William, 
and  no  mention  of  such  a treatise ; also  John 
Gwynneth,  another  reference,  but  find  nothing 
connected  with  the  book  in  question,  under  either 
its  original  or  second  quaint  title.  J.  A.  G. 

[This  work,  now  before  us,  is  entitled  “ Vox  Piscis; 
or  the  Book-Fish;  contayning  Three  Treatises  which 
were  found  in  the  belly  of  a Cod-fish  in  Cambridge 
Market,  on  Midsummer  Eve  last,  Anno  Domini  1626. 
London,  Printed  for  James  Boler  and  Robert  Milbourne. 
M.D.c.xxvir.”  The  Three  Treatises  were,  (1.)  “ The  Pre- 
paration to  the  Crosse  and  to  Death,  and  of  the  Comfort 
under  the  Crosse  and  Death.  In  Two  Bookes.  Being 
very  fruitfull  for  all  devoute  people  to  reade  and  meditate 
on.”  This  is  by  Richard  Trac}’-,  and  was  first  printed 
in  1510.  (2.,  “A  Mirrour  or  G’asse  to  know  thyselfe. 


Being  a Treatise  made  by  John  Frith  whiles  hee  was  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  of  London.  Anno  Domini  m.d.xxxii.” 
(3  ) “ A Briefe  Instruction  to  teach  a person  willingly  to 
die,  and  not  to  fear  Death.”  The  copy,  it  appears,  in 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  has  the  following  work  as 
the  Third  Treatise : (3.)  “ The  Treasure  of  Knowledge. 
Out  of  which  doth  spring  most  sweet  Consolations,  right 
necessarie  for  troubled  consciences,  to  the  intent  that  they 
shall  not  despair  in  adversit}'  and  trouble.” 

After  the  book  was  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  the  fish, 
Benjamin  Prime,  the  Bachelor’s  Bedel,  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  took  special  notice  of  it,  and 
made  inquisition  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  book 
was  sent  to  a binder  to  be  restored.  It  is  related  that 
Abp.  Ussher,  hearing  of  the  discovery,  considered  it  as-  a 
warning  from  Providence  to  prepare  for  evil  approaching. 

The  discovery  of  the  book  occasioned  some  excitement 
in  the  literary  circles  at  Cambridge;  some  spoke  in 
earnest,  others  in  joke  of  it.  “ A younge  scholar  (wha 
had  in  a stationer’s  shop  peeped  into  the  titles  of  the  Civil 
Law),  there  viewing  this  unconcocted  book  in  the  cod- 
fish, made  a quiblet  thereupon,  saying,  ‘ That  it  might 
be  found  in  the  Code,  but  could  never  be  entered  into  the 
Digest.'  ” Another  said  or  wrote,  ‘ That  he  would  here- 
after never  count  it  a reproach  to  be  called  codshead, 
seeing  that  fish  is  now  become  so  learned,  an  heliM  librorum, 
which  signifieth  a man  of  much  reading,  or  skilful  in 
many  books.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  (^Worthies  of  England,  i.  562,  edit. 
1840)  has  supplied  the  following  interesting  particulars  of 
this  learned  fish  : “ Richard  Tracy,  Esquire,  born  at  Tod- 
ington  in  this  county  [Gloucestershire],  was  son  to  Sir 
William  Tracy,  confessor.  . . . He  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
zeal ; in  the  defence  Avhereof  he  wrote  several  treatises  in 
the  English  tongue ; and  that  most  remarkable,  v/hich  is 
entitled.  Preparation  to  the  Cross  (Bale,  De  Scrip.  Brit. 
Cent.  ix.  num.  58.)  This  he  wrote  experimentally,  having 
suffered  much  himself  in  his  estate  for  his  father’s  reputed 
heretical  will : as  also  he  wrote  prophetically,  anno  1550, 
a few  years  before  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary ; many 
being  forewarned,  and  so  forearmed,  by  his  useful  en- 
deavours. 

“ It  must  not  be  fo'rgotten,  how,  during  my  abode  in 
Cambridge,  on  Midsummer-eve,  1626,  a book  was  found 
in  the  belly  of  a cod  (brought  into  the  market  to  be  sold), 
containing  therein  three  treatises  ; whereof  the  first  and 
largest  was  entitled  A Preparation  to  the  Cross.  It  was 
wrapped  about  with  canvass,  and  probably  that  voracious 
fish  plundered  both  out  of  the  pocket  of  some  shipwrecked 
seaman.  The  wits  of  the  university  made  themselves 
merry  thereat,  one  making  a long  copy  of  verses  thereon, 
whereof  this  distich  I remember  :* — 

“ ‘ If  fishes  thus  do  bring  us  books,  then  we 
May  hope  to  equal  Bodlyes  library.’ 

(Thomas  Randolph.) 

“ But,  whilst  the  youngsters  disported  themselves  here- 
with, the  graver  sort  beheld  it  as  a sad  presage:  and 
some,  who  then  little  looked  for  the  cross,  have  since  found 
it  in  that  place.  This  book  was  thereupon  reprinted ; and 
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the  prefacer  (p.  18)  thereunto  entitleth  John  Frith  the 
author  thereof.  But  no  such  book  appears  in  Bale 
(though  very  accurate  to  give  us  a catalogue  of  his 
writings.)  (Cent.  viii.  num.  71.)  Whereby  we  conclude, 
it  was  the  same  made  by  this  Richard  Tracy,  to  which 
another  treatise  was  annexed,  ‘To  teach  one  to  die,’ 
made  likewise  bj*  our  Tracy,  who  himself  died  about  a 
hundred  years  since.”] 

Elizabeth  Elstob. — I shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  will  inform  me  who 
the  persons  were  who  animadverted  on  Dr.  Hickes, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Elizabeth  Elstob,  the 
Saxonist,  and  who  were  so  severely  criticised  by 
that  lady  in  the  preface  to  her  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar. I suspect  Swift  to  have  been  one  of  them, 
but  am  not  certain.  Also,  if  Rowe  Moi'es’s  ex- 
pression is  to  be  accepted  literally  when  he  speaks 
of  Elizabeth  Elstob  as  the  indefessa  comes  of  her 
brother’s  studies,  a female  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity.” Could  she  have  shared  his  rooms  at 
Queen’s  College  ? 

Any  information  relative  to  this  lady,  apart 
from  what  is  given  in  Nichols’  Anecdotes,  Ballard’s 
Learned  Ladies,  and  the  Biographical  Encyclo- 
p(xdia,  or  any  allusions  to  her  in  the  diaries  and 
correspondence  of  her  times,  will  be  very  thank- 
fully received  by  Enilorac. 

30,  Blomfield  Street,  Upper  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 

[The  principal  writer  on  “ The  whole  System  of  an 
English  Education,”  noticed  bj’-  Elizabeth  Elstob  in  the 
Preface  of  A Grammar  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  is 
John  Brightland,  the  author  of  “ A Grammar  of  the 
English  Tongue,  §*e.,  for  the  Use  of  the  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Third  Edition,  1714,  8vo.” 
The  quotations  given  by  Miss  Elstob  at  p.  v.,  &c.,  are 
from  the  Preface  of  this  worlc.  We  take  the  expression 
of  Rowe  Mores  to  mean  that  this  learned  lady  resided 
within  the  precincts  of  the  university,  and  not  actually 
in  Queen’s  College. 

The  best  biographical  account  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Elstob  will  be  found  in  the  Newcastle  Reprints  of 
Rare  Tracts,  “ Biographical,”  vol.  i.,  1847.  Consult  also 
Pegge’s  Account  of  the  Textus  Roffensis  in  the  Bill. 
Topog.  Britan.,  No.  xxv. ; the  Archce.ologia,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi., 
Tindal’s  History  of  Evesham,  and  Ralph  Thoresby’s  Diary 
and  Letters.'\ 

Melbourne  House,  noav  Dover  House,  with 
the  round  dome  and  portico,  facing  the  Banquet- 
iug  House,  Whitehall,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Payne  for  Sir  Matthew  Featherstonhaugh  and 
afterwards  sold  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  ex- 
changed it  with  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  resi- 
dence in  Piccadilly  now  occupied  by  the  Albany 
Chambers.  The  writer  is  anxious  to  obtain  the 
precise  dates  of  the  building  for  Sir  M.  Feather- 
stonhaugh, and  of  the  two  occasions  on  which  the 
house  changed  owners. 

The  site  of  Dover  House  was  formerly  occupied 


by  the  Cabinet  Room  ” of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
Holbein  Gate  branched  across  the  roadway  from 
the  southern  portion  of  it. 

Whitelock  (p.  375)  says,  in  narrating  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King,  Jan.  30,  1648,  ^‘The  King 
walked  from  St.  James’s  to  Whitehall.  . . . They 
brought  him  to  the  Cabinet  Chamber,  where  he 
continued  at  his  devotion.”  Civis. 

[From  James  Paine’s  Plans,  Elevations,  ^c.,  of  Noble- 
men's Houses,  built  by  him  (folio,  1767),  we  learn  that 
the  house  built  by  him  for  Sir  Matthew  Featherston- 
haugh was  begun  in  1754,  and  finished  in  1758,  and  that 
the  whole  expenses,  including  the  value  of  the  old  ma- 
terials on  the  premises,  did  not  amount  to  the  sum  of 
10,400Z.  Lord  Melbourne  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1789.] 

‘^Agiologio  Lusitano.” — Can  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  give  me  information  concerning  a 
work  in  4 vols.  foL,  entitled  — 

“ Agiologio  Lusitano  dos  Sanctos  e varoens  illustres 

em  virtude  do  reino  de  Portugal  e suas  conquistas 

Composto  pelo  Licenciado  George  Cardoso.”  Lisbon,  1652. 

The  fourth  volume,  compiled  by  Antonio  Cae- 
tano  de  Sousa,  was  not  published  until  1744;  and 
the  v/ork  remains  imperfect,  ending  with  the 
month  of  August.  If  I remember  rightly,  the 
late  Dr.  Neale  spoke  of  it  as  a valuable  work  and 
very  rare.  Vilec. 

[Dr.  Neale’s  notice  of  this  work  occurs  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Remarks  to  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers 
in  Portugal,  ed.  1864,  p.  27.  He  states  that  “ the  Agiologio 
Lusitano  of  George  Cardoso  is  a very  valuable  work.  The 
first  three  volumes  in  folio  appeared  at  Lisbon  respectively 
in  1652,  1657,  and  1666;  a fourth,  edited  by  Caetano  de 
Sousa,  in  1744,  since  which  time  the  work  has  remained 
unfinished,  and  probably,  since  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, could  not  be  completed.  It  is  a calendar  of  such 
Portuguese  as  have  been  distinguished  for  sanctity  or 
eminence.  A short  life  of  each  is  given  in  the  text ; then 
follows  a commentary,  enriched  with  the  most  copious 
ecclesiastical  information  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  succession  of  prelates,  &c. : each 
volume  contains  two  months.”] 

Beornia. — In  Wincliester  Cathedr.al  there  is 
the  tomb  of  Richard  (a  son  of  the  Conqueror), 
who  is  called  Dux  Beornite.  Where  is  Beornia? 

B.  B. 

[This  place  is  now  known  as  Bernay,  a town  of  France, 
in  Upper  Normandj’-,  department  of  the  Eure,  and  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charentonne,  twenty- 
six  miles  W.  N.  VV.  of  Evreux.  It  is  a town  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  at  one  time  a fortified  place.  It  w^as 
besieged  by  Duguesclin  in  1378,  taken  by  the  English  in 
1418  and  in  1421,  and  by  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  in 
1563.] 
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2Ur33Ttc^» 

DUKE  OF  EOXBURGHE:  “FLOORS.” 

(3>-d  S.  xii.  294,  422  j 4^^  S.  i.  60,  163.) 

Ktjsticus  doubts  the  correctness  of  tbe  term 
-fioors  as  a vernacular  designation  of  meadow  lands 
on  banks  of  streams,  and  requires  a quotation  from 
one  of  our  old  Scottish  writers  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  one  of  that  fanciful  class  of  etymologies  so 
much  in  vogue  in  Scotland  ’’  of  late  years. 

I have  certainly  never  met  with  the  word  in 
any  Scotch  classical  writer ; but  I submit  that  the 
frequent  local  application  of  a particular  term  to 
similar  localities  over  a large  extent  of  country 
affords  a sufficient  proof  of  indigenous  origin.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Norman  immigrants  would 
apply  a French  term  to  the  many  obscure  spots 
which  retain  the  name  of  Jloors, — spots,  many  of 
them  in  wild  secluded  districts,  where  probably 
no  Norman  ever  set  foot.  I am  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  the  following  note,  with  which  I lately 
met  when  referring  to  Hodgson’s  History  of 
No^'thumberlcmd iox  a totally  different  subject:  — 

“ In  1267  Robert  Monteford,  a burgess  of  Newcastle, 
gave  to  Richard  of  Horton,  son  of  Sir  Walran,  Knight,' 
12  acres  of  land  as  well  in  the  field  of  Stikelan  without 
the  ville,  as  in  toft  and  croft  within  the  ville— namely, 
those  12  acres  which  Sir  Hugh  the  Chaplain  of  New- 
castle formerly  held  in  the  ville  of  Stikelen, — to  wit,  a toft 
and  croft  1 acre,  in  the  fleurs  3 acres,  in  Hewedis  2 
acres,  in  Wellsyde  6 acres,  by  the  payment  of  9 shillings 
a year,”  &c.  [And  in  a foot-note  he  adds]  “This  I ap- 
prehend means  the  floors  or  flats,  as  there  are  numerous 
fields  and  districts  known  by  that  name,  which  are  flat 
lands  or  lying  at  the  foot  of  slopes.” — Hodgson’s  History 
of  Northumberland  (Morpeth  Deanery),  4to,  1842,  p.  263 

The  fact  that  many  Scotch  families  are  of  Nor- 
man origin  is  undoubted,  and  the  traces  left  by 
them  in  the  nomenclature  of  places  are  numerous. 
If  Floors  had  been  an  ancient  seat  of  the  noble 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a solitary  or  rare 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word,  I should  not  have 
disputed  its  possible  French  derivation.  But  the 
Kers  of  Cessford  were  seated  for  several  generations 
at  Attonburn(Auld-toun-burn),near  the  Cheviots ; 
they  then  acquired  Cessford,  but  their  principal 
residence  was  at  Holydene,  in  the  parish  of  Bow- 
den, where  an  old  deer  park  and  considerable 
architectural  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  They 
did  not  remove  to  their  present  residence  till  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  when  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh erected  Floors  in  the  year  1718.  Long 
previous  to  that  time  the  site  bore  the  same  napie 
as  at  present,  when  it  was  an  open  field  paying 
rent  to  the  abbey,  as  I have  shown  from  the 
chartulary  of  Kelso  * in  a former  note. 

* “ Rental  of  the  Abbacie,  a.d.  1567. 

The  Fluris. 

In  quheit  ii  bo  in  beir  v bo  in  meill  yiii  bo  . . . xv  bo.” 

vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


Since  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject I have  met  with  repeated  instances  of  the 
name  occurring  in  the  Scotch  county  papers,  &c. 
I subjoin  a few  : — 

In  an  advertisement  of  a roup  of  pasture  lands 
in  March  last  on  the  Littledean  and  Mertoun 
estate,  the  Floors  Park. 

In  a Berwickshire  subscription  list,  James 
Glen,  farmer Fleursfl 

In  Dumfriesshire,  near  Thornhill,  the  farm  of 
Floor  sF 

In  Banff  co.,  near  Thornton the  farm 

of  Floor sF 

In  Roxburghshire,  on  the  farm  of  Wolfehopelee, 
the  Floors  Park. 

In  Ayrshire,  near  Stewarton  ....  the  farm 
of  Floors  F 

In  Roxburghshire,  Morton,  Mon.  Annals  of 
Teviotdale,  p.  114,  mentions,  in  the  farm  of  Redden 
(or  Reveden),  the  lands  of FlorisF  ■ 

In  Renfrewshire,  near  Eaglisham,  the  farms  of 
North  and  South  Floot's. 

In  Roxburghshire,  on  the  farm  of  Edgerston 
Bush,  the  Fleurs  park.  W . E. 


CALVIN  AND  SERVETUS. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  40.) 

E.  L.’s  letter  is  so  evidently  the  production  of  a 
lawyer  practising  himself  in  the  art  of  special 
pleading,  and  not  of  one  wishing  to  defend  Calvin, 
that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  give  it  a 
serious  answer. 

If  his  object  had  been  to  defame  Calvin  under 
pretence  of  defending  him,  he  could  not  have  better 
accomplished  his  purpose.  A much  better  de- 
fence had  been  already  made  by  his  latest  biogra- 
pher and  translator,  Bungener,  and  the  reviewer 
of  that  work  some  years  ago  in  the  Spectator 
newspaper.  The  question  itself  that  E.  L.  pro- 
poses is  a quibble.  The  only  real  question  that 
any  one  cares  about  is  not  touched  on  by  him — 
that  is,  %vhat  were  the  respective  acts  of  Servetus 
and  Calvin,  and  what  is  the  moral  judgment  we 
are  authorised  to  pass  on  them  ? These  will  be 
found  fully  stated  in  the  two  publications  above 
referred  to,  to  which  E.  L.  has  not  added  an 
atom  of  information.  I will  only  here  mention 
the  two  most  important  facts,  and  which  the 
reader  will  most  care  to  know.  First,  if  Servetiis 
did  not  deserve  his  fate  morally,  he  did  so  in 
another  common  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as 
he  brought  it  entirely  on  himself  by  his  incon- 
ceivable fatuity — not  only  in  openly  declaring 
himself  a heretic,  and  that  on  so  purely  abstract 
and  therefore  wholly  impractical  a question  as 
the  Trinity  (while  yet  one  considered  essential  to 
all  idea  of  religion  by  both  Romanists  and  Protes- 
tants), but  by  repeatedly  putting  himself  into 
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positions  of  danger  again  after  narrow  escapes,  and 
even  at  the  last  going  to  Calvin’s  church  at 
Geneva,  and  so  getting  recognised  as  he  might 
have  expected.  Secondly,  Calvin  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  intended  to  have  Servetus  burned, 
or  even  to  have  expected  it.  He  simply  wished 
him  to  be  put  to  death  by  being  beheaded,  and 
voted  against  his  being  burned.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  evident  that  he  made  no  effort  to 
prevent  it,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he 
had  influence  enough  to  have  obtained  the  more 
merciful  sentence  if  he  had  urged  it  with  earnest- 
ness. Still  it  was  better  that  he  should  have 
given  even  this  lukewarm  and  barren  support  to 
the  more  humane  course  than  that  he  should  have 
instigated  the  other. 

There  seems  also  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Bimgener  and  his  reviewer, 
that  Calvin  was  not  guilty  of  the  discreditable 
means  of  procuring  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Serve- 
tus of  which  he  has  been  accused.  On  this  im- 
portant point  E.  L.  is  silent,  as  also  on  what 
Calvin  did  recommend  to  be  done  with  Servetus. 

W.  D. 


I have  read  that  Calvin  said,  I do  approve 
myself  unto  God  that  I did  burn  Servetus,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Would  any  one  of  your  j 
readers  oblige  me  by  saying  what  authority  there  j 
is  for  the  statement  ? If  Calvin  did  view  with  i 
complacency  the  fact  of  Servetus’s  being  burnt  to  j 
death,  probably  E.  L.  might  be  satisfied  concern- 
ing the  part  played  by  the  Swiss  reformer  in  the 
transaction;  and,  seeing  that  E.  L.  admits  ‘Gt 
was  true  he  (Calvin)  was  in  earnest  in  having 
him  (Servetus)  imnished,  which  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  him,”  I do  not  think,  consider- 
ing the  power  held  by  Calvin  in  Geneva  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  E.  L.  can  escape  the 
conclusion  of  Calvin’s  complicity  in  the  burning 
of  Servetus.  j 

In  the  days  when  that  event  took  place,  Calvin 
would  only  be  thought  ‘Mn  earnest”  if  he  did 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  Servetus.  Some 
men  are  only  thought  to  be  ^Gn  earnest”  now 
when  they  consign  a heretic  to  eternal  perdition. 
Why  be  nice,  then,  about  Calvin  burning  Serve- 
tus ? The  belief  in  Calvin’s  doctrines  recognises 
the  certain  perdition  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  : why  be  so  fastidious  in  respect  to  the  cinera- 
tion  of  a single  heretic  who  was  troublesome  ? 
Calvin  could  scarcely,  with  any  consistency,  hold- 
ing Servetus  to  be  an  arch-unbeliever,  feel  a 
qualm  in  passing  sentence  of  death  on  him.  The 
greater,  of  course,  includes  the  less  in  this  as  in 
other  respects.  Jaytee. 


GOLDSMITH’S  EPITAPH. 

(4^^^  S.  i.  538,  571;  ii.  34.) 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  MS. 
not  long  alter  it  came  from  his  hands,  there  is 
some  ambiguity  respecting  the  original  Latinity  of 
his  epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  If  the  Doctor  ever 
wrote  the  phrase  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  orna- 
vit,”  no  wonder  that  he  is  charged  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley with  a slight  mistake.”  {Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  note,  p.  297.)  I cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  Dean’s  argument  — i‘  The 
slight  mistake  proves  that  it”  [the  passage  in 
question]  ^‘is  Johnson’s  own.”  Whether  the  pas- 
sage, or  the  mistake  either,  is  Johnsoji's  oivn,  is 
the  very  point  to  be  now  determined. 

In  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  4to,  1791,  the 
passage,  taken  with  its  preceding  context,  stands 
thus : — 

“ Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavitj — (Vol.  ii.  91.) 

So  it  stands  also  in  the  8vo  edition  of  1793,  ii. 
450 ; and  so  it  stands  also  in  the  8vo  edition  by 
Croker,  1848,  p.  520. 

These  are  all  the  editions  that  I have  consulted ; 
but,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  if  any  learned  pundit 
who  lives  down  Westminster  way  will  only  walk 
into  the  Abbey,  he  may  there  see  on  Goldsmith’s 
tomb  the  line  word  for  word  as  I have  given  it 
from  Boswell  — 

“ Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.” 

This  is  in  all  probability  the  line  which  John- 
son really  wrote  ; and  this  line  I humbly  submit, 
though  in  matters  of  such  nicety  but  an  outsider, 
is,  as  it  stands,  and  taken  with  the  context,  unim- 
peachable. 

The  scriptural  phrase,  He  may  run  that 
readeth  ” (Hab.  ii.  2),  in  our  choice  vernacular 
almost  invariably  appears  as  He  that  runs  may 
read.”  There  are  other  changes  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  case  now  before  us,  nihil  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  nullum  for  the  convenience 
of  citation,”  and  quod  and  tetigit  to  have  been 
transposed,  much  as  Shakespeare  is  altered  by 
some  modern  critics,  by  way  of  “ improvement.” 

SCHIN. 


The  criticism  upon  Dr.  Johnson’s  words,  as 
quoted,  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,”  made 
by  Professor  Conington,  adopted  by  Dean  Stanley, 
and  illustrated  so  happily  by  Me.  Tew  in  his 
quotation  from  an  epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny 
[book  iii,  epist.  v.],  “ Nihil  legit  quod  non  excer- 
peret,”  would  be  all  very  much  to  the  point  if 
they  were  not  founded  upon  words  which  Dr. 
Johnson  never  wrote.  The  words  actually  written 
in  Goldsmith’s  epitaph  were  — 

“ Nullum  ferb  scvibencli  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod 
j tetigit  non  ornavit,” 
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where  the  parenthetic  relative  clause,  quod 
tetigit,”  is  entirely  different  in  grammatical  con- 
struction and  in  meaning  from  the  words  tetigit 
quod,”  substituted  for  them. 

A list  of  passages  thus  habitually  misquoted 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  a place  in  N.  & Q.” 

T.  C. 

Durham. 

I am  disappointed  by  the  criticism  on  Johnson’s 
Latinity  having  elicited  no  further  discussion  than 
by  a passage  analogous  to  the  sentence  referred  to, 
adduced  from  the  Epistles  of  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  ep.  v.), 
not  an  author  optimcB  cBtatis. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


EARLIEST  BIRD. 

S.  ii.  47,  68.) 

It  was  Theodore  Hook  (was  it  not?)  who, 
when  pulled  up  ” for  non-attendance  at  his  col- 
lege chapel,  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
was  really  unable  to  sit  up  so  late  as  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  he  being  an  early  man  who  went 
to  bed  at  five.  In  slang  language,  he  may  have  • 
called  himself  ^‘an  early  bird.”  But,  1 cannot 
think  that  the  term  “ early  bird  ” can  be  applied 
to  the  nightingale  j or  that  Philomel  begins  her 
song  ” at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  stated  by 
A.  A.  (p.  68).  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  says  of 
the  nightingale  — 

“ Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day,” 
are  continued  through  the  night  j for  the  wake- 
ful nightingale,” 

“ All  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung” 
over  the  bridal  bed  in  Paradise.  The  nightingale, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  sleepless ; and  not  only  to 
sing  throughout  the  whole  day,  but  to  continue 
her  song  through  everj'^  hour  of  the  night,  without 
waiting  for  that  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  as 
mentioned  by  A.  A.’s  informant. 

“ Still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise,” 
said  Lilly,  speaking  of  the  bird  which  Michael 
Drayton  had  called  ^‘  the  charmer  of  the  night.” 

“ Her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night,” 
says  Shakspeare,  in  his  Sonnets.  And,  when 
Romeo  thought  that  he  heard  the  earliest  bird, 
Juliet  pleaded  — 

“ It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  larlc, 

That  pierced  the  fearful  hollov/  of  thy  ear.” 

Thomson  says  of  the  nightingale  — 

“ She  sings 

Her  sorrows  through  the  night.” 

Cowper  says  — 

“ Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night.” 

Byron  says  — 

“I  sing  by  night— sometimes  an  owl, 

And  now  and  then  a nightingale.” 


Tennyson  says  — 

“ The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  Bulbul  as  he  sung.” 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect, 
to  show  that  the  nightingale  sings  through  every 
hour  of  the  night— and  of  the  day  also — and  that 
it  should,  therefore,  not  be  adduced  as  the  earliest 
bird  ” of  the  morning,  unless  that  phrase  be  taken, 
after  Theodore  Hook’s  example,  as  meaning  a 
bird  who  never  goes  to  roost.  Eliot  Warbiirton, 
in  describing  his  bivouac  on  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
in  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  speaks  of  the  night- 
ingales ‘‘  thrilling  the  dark  groves  with  their 
songs  ” all  through  the  night ; but,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  morning  : — First  the  partridges  all 
joined  chorus  with  the  nightingales,  and,  soon 
after,  their  dusky  forms  were  seen  darting  through 
the  bushes,  and  then  bird  after  bird  joined  the 
chorus.” 

A singular  fact  came  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. A housemaid  gave  notice  to  leave  her 
place,  and  did  actually  leave  it,  “because  she 
could  not  sleep  for  the  nightingales.”  This  was 
probably  not  the  real  reason  for  her  leaving ; but 
it  was  the  only  one  that  she  assigned ; and  she, 
doubtless,  could  have  borne  full  testimony  that 
the  nightingale  began  his  song  (and  not  her  song, 
as  the  poets  write)  before  “ one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.”  Chthbeet  Bede. 


A.  A.  has  placed  too  implicit  confidence  in 
the  observing  powers  of  his  pottery-man.  Those 
who  have  seen  much  of  country  folks,  at  least  of  the 
duller  natives  of  the  south  of  England,  must  have 
been  struck  with  their  want  of  observation  of  things 
constantly  around  them.  In  fact,  your  real  southern 
“ chawbacon  ” is  a sad  lout.  It  requires  some  re- 
finement of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  a certain 
amount  of  education,  to  constitute  a field-naturalist, 
even  of  the  humblest  kind.  The  power  of  appre- 
ciating peculiarities  in  the  notes  of  birds  is  rarely 
vouchsafed  to  Hodge,  whose  “ musical  ear,”  if  he 
be  gifted  with  one,  is  often  hard  to  reach  through 
the  imperfection  of  his  external  ear,  dulled,  as  it 
so  commonly  is,  by  early  disease  and  by  want  of 
cleanliness  in  adult  life.  If  A.  A.’s  informant 
maintains  that  “ from  twelve  to  one  o’clock  all 
nature  is  silent,”  it  must  have  been  owing  to  his 
own  “ tired  nature  ” indulging  in  a nap  at  that 
time.  The  warm  and  calm  weather  of  this  year’s 
May  was  remarkably  inspiriting  to  all  song  birds. 
In  this  neighbourhood  both  the  nightingale  and 
the  cuckoo  were  in  unusual  song.  During  that 
month  I was  rarely  in  bed  before  two  a.m.,  and  can 
answer  for  it  that  the  nightingales  in  my  coppice, 
who  had  been  singing  at  intervals  all  day  long, 
were  in  full  voice  from  sunset  till  two  in  the 
morning,  without  making  any  pause  between 
twelve  and  one.  The  cuckoo  also  was  often  re- 
peating his  wearisome  notes  at  ten,  eleven,  and 
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twelve  at  night,  and  occasionally  I have  heard 
him  in  a neighbouring  wood  between  midnight 
and  one  o'clock.  J. 

Dorking. 


The  nightingale  is  the  late&t  bird,  not  the  earliest. 
Michelet,  L'OiseaUy  p.323,  talking  of  a nightingale, 
says : il  commencait  vers  minuit  et  continuait 

jusqu’a  I’aube.”  Every  one  must  have  heard  them 
late  at  night,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  going  on 
till  dawn.  Michelet  seems  to  think  the  lark  the 
earliest  bird,  and  I,  about  ten  days  ago,  heard  a 
lark  at  a few  minutes  before  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dawn  was  yet  hardly  ap- 
pearing and  long  before  any  other  birds  were 
heard.  R.  C.  S.  W. 

Stowford,  Devon. 

For  several  successive  nights  (moonlight)  in 
J une  last  a nightingale  commenced  its  charm  here 
in  a neighbouring  bush  at.  about  ten  p.m.,  and 
kept  it  up  till  late  in  the  morning.  Twice  I sat 
beneath  it  till  after  twelve,  and  I could  still  hear 
it  when  I went  to  bed  at  two.  J.  Wetherell. 

Sliiigsby,  York. 


I consider  this  a subject  of  considerable  interest, 
and  perhaps  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  state  the 
following,  coming  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
noted  in  my  common-place  book  since  I was  a 
boy.  In  purely  rural  districts  of  the  south-east 
of  Ireland,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wick- 
low, &c.,  the  first  bird  is  beyond  question  the 
lark,  which  in  fine  clear  weather  is  always  up  be- 
fore one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  quail,  or  corn- 
creak,  screeches  almost  without  intermission  all 
night.  The  cock  always  crows  at  twelve  fifteen 
times ; again  at  one,  two,  and  three,  for  the  same 
number.  If  a bird  that  makes  the  first  noise  be 
designated  the  ‘^earliest  bird,”  I think  the  domestic 
cock  is  that  bird.  Our  Holy  Redeemer  told  Peter 
that  ^Hhis  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice,”  &c.  And  Shakspeare,  alluding 
to  that,  or  rather  using  it  in  Hamlet,  has, — 

“ Some  sa}',  that  everjgainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  hirth  is  celebrated, 

This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.” 

I do  not  ^ say  positively  that  the  cock  is  the 
earliest^  bird,  but  he  is  amongst  the  earliest.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  wild  or  field  birds,  the  lark 
is,  in  my  mind,  the  first.  Now,  what  is  the  last  ? 
Can  any  one  tell  me  a later  bird'  than  the  little 
robin  redbreast — singing  at  night  ? 

S.  Redmond. 

Liverpool. 

Portrait  oe  William  Penn  S.  i.  34.)  — 
Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  Benjamin 
West,  the  American,  P.R.A,,  painted  his  picture 
of  William  Penn  making  a treaty  with  the  In- 


dians, he  took  pains  to  have  the  best  likeness,  if 
any  ? If  so,  why  not  take  that  ? P.  A.  L. 

Long  Family  Connection  with  Chdrch- 
LiviNGS  (4^^  S.  ii.  54.) — My  late  very  worthy 
good  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Turner,  M.A.,  who 
o.s.p.  29  Oct.  1863,  eet  66,  was  the  third  in  direct 
succession  of  a family  which  had  held  the  living 
of  Meerbrook,  near  Leek,  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  at  least  130  years;  his  father,  James 
Turner,  M.A.  having  died  on  August  7,  1828,  eet. 
84 ; and  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Turner,  B.  A.  on 
Oct.  11,  1789,  eet.  81. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  this  parish,  tho 
indisputable  record  of  a most  marvellous  natural 
phenomenon — an  icy  gnomon  (an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  displaced  one  of  brass,  bearing  date 
1673),  which  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  old  vil- 
lage sun-dial  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  12, 
1822,  the  formation  of  which  has  never  yet  been- 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  full  details  of  whose 
appearance  may  be  found  in  the  Christian  ife- 
memhrancer  of  November,  1835.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

Portraits  of  Henry  Lawes  (4‘^  S.  ii.  39.)  — 
In  addition  to  the  portrait  by  Faithorne  and  the 
anonymous  one  indicated  in  Bromley’s  Catalogue, 
two  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  Kensington 
Exhibition  of  Portraits  last  year,  of  which  photo- 
graphs may  be  obtained.  One,  No.  717,  repre- 
sents him  young;  the  other.  No.  549,  with  a 
musical  canon,  at  a later  period  of  life.  This, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
is  probably  the  original  of  the  engraved  portraits. 

J.  B.  D.  - 

Keform  Club. 

Heraldic  Query  (4‘^  S.  ii.  55.)  — Consult 
Boyer’s  Great  Theatre  of  Honour  and  Nobility,  in 
which  the  English  is  given  on  one  side  the  page 
and  the  French  on  the  other.  It  is  a very  useful 
work,  though  now  little  used.  G.  W.  M. 

Jersey  Families  (4^^*  S.  ii.  55.) — Mr.  J.  B. 
Payne  has  published  two  volumes  on  .lersey  fami- 
lies— A Monograph  of  the  House  of  Lempriei'e, 
4to,  1862,  and  The  Lineage  and  Pedigree  of  the 
Family  of  Millais.  1865,  fol.  G.  W.  M. 

Syon  Cope  (4*^  S.  ii.  65.) — There  is  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  Syon  Cope  by  Dr.  Rock, 
in  his  Chirch  of  our  Fathers,  at  the  end  of  chap- 
ter vi.  in  vol.  ii.  I received  also  from  John,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  particulars  of  its  coming  into 
his  possession.  There  was  one  matter,  however, 
appertaining  to  it  which  had  never  been  eluci- 
dated. I allude  to  the  two  sentences,  or  rather 
the  same  sentence  embroidered  on  one  side  of  the 
cope  in  a very  abbreviated  form,  and  repeated  on 
the  opposite  side  at  greater  length.  In  the  first 
case  the  letters  form  a semicircle,  but  without 
any  scroll  or  border ; but  in  the  second,  they  are 
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included  in  a scroll,  waving  very  gracefully.  In 
this  the  letters  are  thus  arranged,  though  they 
cannot  here  he  given  in  their  actual  shape,  which 
is  quite  peculiar : — 

DEV  N : PERS  : DE  : 

After  puzzling  a long  time  over  this,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  venerable  old 
cope  at  the  Alton  Towers,  I thought  that  its 
meaning  might  he  brought  out  by  comparing  it 
with  the  abbreviated  sentence  on  the  opposite 
side ; which  ran  thus,  the  letters  being  all  close 
together,  and  without  any  points  of  division : — 

DEVNPE 

I considered  that  both  sentences  were  the  same, 
and  that  the  full  reading  was : — 

“ De  universis  periculis  defende.” 

Though  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  shorter 
sentence  would  be  more  likely  to  be  explained  by 
the  longer  one : the  contrary  was  the  fact,  from 
the  letters  in  the  shorter  being  more  perfectly  and 
correctly  formed  than  the  corresponding  letters  in 
the  longer  legend. 

It  is  an  address  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose 
coronation  is  so  conspicuously  represented  upon 
the  cope,  so  like  the  usual  words  at  the  beginning 
of  her  Litany — “ A periculis  cunctis  libera  nos” — 
that  I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  correct  ex- 
planation, though  I believe  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously hit  upon.  I have  now  before  me  the 
tracing  carefully  made  on  the  above  occasion, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago ; and . have  never 
since  wavered  from  the  above  interpretation. 

The  set  of  vestments,  chasuble,  dalmatic  and 
tunicella,  which  were  presented  by  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  lamented  John,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  were  given  by  him  to  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Oscott ; and  are  there  carefully  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  college.  F.  C.  H. 

CoKRTJPT  English  (4^^  S.  ii.  54.) — For  the 
information  of  M.  A.  B.,  I should  say  that  writers 
■of  the  phrase — “ It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he 
is  sincere  ” — must  have  had  in  their  minds  Ker- 
chever  Arnold's  Latm  Exei'cises,  where  the  ex- 
pression, Bubitari  non  potest  quin,'^  etc.,  is  so 
frequently  presented  to  our  youthful  eye  as  an 
excellent  example  of  correct  Latinity.  The  Eng- 
lish version  given  by  M.  A.  B.  is  literal  enough, 
but  its  elegance  may  be  questioned. 

OXONIENSIS. 

Wormingford,  near  Colchester.  . 

Your  correspondent  M.  A.  B.  condemns  hut 
that  as  incorrect  English.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
pretend  to  decide  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  but  it 
seems  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  Teutonic 
languages. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  hut  is,  according  to 
Tooke,  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  ^vithout,  it 


being  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
heon~utan,  to  be  out.  The  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion becomes  then,  imthout  that,  of  which  we  have 
the  literal  equivalent  in  the  French  sans  que,  in 
the  Italian  senza  che,  and  in  the  German  ohne  das. 

M.  A.  B.  will  find  hut  that  employed  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ Why  art  thou  here, 

Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 

But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 

Your  buskin’d  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 

To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ? ” 

A language  is  a garden  that  should  be  dili- 
gently weeded,  but  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  no  im- 
prudent zeal ) otherwise  we  risk  destroying  the 
corn  stalks  with  the  tares,  and  thereby  falling 
into  poverty  and  stifihess  of  expression. 

Prince  Etienne  de  Crody. 

Pall  Mall. 

I have  another  ‘‘  word  ” with  slovenly  writers : 
Why  do  they  say  whether  or  no,"  instead  of 

whether  or  not  ” ? The  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
will  do  good  service  by  giving  the  weight  of  their 
authority  in  favour  of  what  appears  to  me  the 
more  correct  expression.  M.  A.  B. 

Komney  Marsh  eormed  subsequently  to 
Cesar’s  Invasions  (4‘^  S.  i.  595.)  — Mr.  Ap- 
pach  maintains  that,  “in  Caesar’s  time,  the  sea 
filled  the  whole  bay  of  Appuldore.”  How  far  I 
differ  from  that  view,  I have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  map  of  the  county  of  Kent,  especially  in 
the  coast  line  as  it  existed  during  the  primeval 
period,  i.  e.  prior  to  Caesar’s  invasions.  That  map 
was  published  more  than  fourteen  years  since,  to 
illustrate  Caesar’s  marches  and  proceedings  in 
Kent : it  will  also  be  found  in  Part  xli.  of  the 
Archtxological  Mine  (Russell  Smith,  Soho  Square). 
The  map  alone  may  be  had,  price  6c?.,  of  William 
Chandler,  Hartford.  In  it  I have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that,  in  the  century  before  the  Christian 
epoch,  the  Isle  of  Lomea  was  not  submerged; 
and  that  then  Romney  Marsh  consisted  of  three 
islands : the  channels  around  which  have  silted 
up,  consequent  on  the  divergence  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Rother,  from  Lympne  (the  Portus  Le- 
manis)  to  Rye  in  Sussex. 

Alered  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

Chronicle  by  John  Douglas  (4^*^  S.  ii.  70.)— 
The  manuscript  containing  the  Chronicle  ascribed 
to  John  Douglas  is  now  preserved  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  4690, 
and  the  only  authority  on  which  the  authorship 
rests  is  an  anonymous  note  in  the  volume,  as  fol- 
lows : “ The  memorable  Cronicke,  written  by 
John  Douglas,  Munke  of  Glastonburye  Abbaye.” 
Although  referred  to  by  Douce  {Illustr.  Shaksp. 
vol.  i.  p.  423),  and  Dibdin  {Ames,  vol.  i.  p.  90), 
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yet  in  all  probability  John  Douglas  was  merely 
the  transcriber,  for  the  work  is  nothing  more  than 
a copy'of  the  common  English  prose  Chronicle  of 
the  Brute.  For  further  information,  see  Sir  F. 
Madden’s  introduction  to  the  romance  of  Havelok 
the  I)a7ie,  1828,  pp.  xxv — xxvii.  SuuM  cuiQUE. 

Fuscum  (4*^  S.  ii.  35,  69.)— Probably  Franklin, 
in  calling  his  scrap-book /wscwm,  merely  meant  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  kept  with  sufficient  neatness 
to  deserve  the  appellation  of  album. 

C.  G.  Prowett. 

Garrick  Club. 

Saint  Hereeeid  (4*^  S.  ii.  56.) — According  to 
Peter  Heylin’s  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Herefridus  was  the  fourteenth  occupant  of  that 
see,  having  succeeded  Withinius  in  827,  and  con- 
tinuing in  possession  of  it  till  832.  Heylin  winds 
up  his  account  of  the  foundation,  and  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  that  diocese,  in  the  following 
words : — 

“ Finally,  this  see  hath  yielded  to  the  church  ten  saints, 
and  to  Rome  two  Cardinals  ; to  England,  one  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  nine  Chancellors,  two  Lord  Treasurers,  one  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  one  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
another  to  the  Exchequer,  and  twenty-three  Prelates  of 
the  Gar^er.” 

Of  the  ten  saints  he  gives  the  names  in  order, 
beginning  with  St.  Headda,  the  fourth  bishop  in 
677,  and  ending  with  St.  Henricus  Blesensis, 
Card,  thirty-sixth  bishop  in  1129.  Herefrid  holds 
no  place  in  this  catalogue  \ hence,  if  it  be  a cor- 
rect one,  he  was  no  saint. 

From  what  little  I know  of  the  rules  for  canoni- 
sation in  the  church  of  Rome,  I do  not  think  that 
martyrdom  of  itself  would  be  considered  enough 
to  entitle  any  one  to  the  possession  of  this  dignity. 
Before  it  be  conferred,  which  can  only  be  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  a strict  and  solemn  investiga- 
tion takes  place  of  the  claims  of  the  departed,  and 
evidence  is  sought  from  every  available  quarter, 
as  to  whether  miracles  have  been  wrought  by  him, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease.  On  the  merits, 
or  supposed  merits,  of  which  evidence  would,  if 
I mistake  not,  very  much  depend  his  chance  of 
obtaining  a place  in  the  Calendar. 

In  Bede  we  find,  ‘^Anno  747,  Herefridus  vir 
Dei  obiit.”  Can  this  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
“come  of  Ivery  ” belonged  ? I wonder  whether, 
in  mediaeval  Latin,  vir  Dei  is  ever  synonymous 
with  sanctus  or  divus.  Edward  Tew,  M.A. 

St.  Plerefrid  was  honoured  in  the  North  of  England 
on  J une  2,  and  styled  the  Man  of  God.  He  was 
the  Abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  who  attended  St.  Cuth- 
bert  in  his  last  sickness,  and  administered  to  him 
the  last  sacraments.  It  was  from  him  that  St. 
Bede  received  the  circumstantial  and  edifying  ac- 
count of  the  illness  and  death  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
i which  he  has  given  at  length  in  his  history.  St. 
Bede  has  recorded  the  happy  death  of  St.  Here- 


frid in  the  Appendix  to  his  Chronological  Table, 
under  the  date  of  747.  F.  C.  H. 

“Wire-in”  (3’-^  S.  vii.  261.)  — This  is  from  a 
wire  fence,  and  means  to  draw  close.  If  any  of 
your  readers  will  notice  a workman  engaged  upon 
a wire  fence,  he  will  at  once  perceive  how  sugges- 
tive the  occupation  is  of  wire-ing-in,  or  drawing 
close.  Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dr.  Wilmot’s  Letter  (4*'^  S.  ii.  50.) — 

“Notwithstanding  the  flourishing  state  of  the  royal 
family,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  chief  mourner.” — Dod- 
dington’s  Diary,  April  13,  1751. 

Bubb  walked  in  the  funeral  of  Frederic  Prince 
of  Wales  as  a Privy  Councillor.  One  therefore 
prefers  his  account  of  what  he  saw,  to  what  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  heard. 

If  John  Dunning  had  been  the  author  of  Junius^ 
he  must  Jiave  known  that  the  copyright  of  libel- 
lous matter  was  not  assignable,  and  that  any 
assignment  of  copyright  was  regulated  by  rules 
laid  down  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  whereas  Junius 
professed  to  assign  the  copyright  of  libellous 
matter  by  a sentence  in  a book.  (Preface  to  Letters 
of  Junius.') 

“The  other  letters  of  Junius  were  written  in  a hand 
which  a well  educated  woman  used  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  approaching  the  Italian.  The 
letter  to  the  King  was  in  a different  hand.” — Butler’s 
Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

The  reminiscent  had  carefully  examined  them. 

It  was  not  Woodfall,  but  his  apprentice, 

Jackson  (afterwards  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich 
Journal).,  who  saw  a tall  gentleman,  wearing  bag 
and  sword,  throw  a letter  into  the  office.  Some 
have  thought  that  “ Leonidas  ” Glover,  therefore, 
was  Junius,  because  he  walked  into  the  city  every 
morning  with  his  wig  carefully  dressed,  and  his 
hat  under  his  arm.  But  it  is  not  said  that  he 
wore  a sword,  and  that  fact  (if  Irue)  makes  all  the 
difference.  If  he  wore  a sword  he  could  not  have 
been  a clergyman.  I took  the  trouble,  with  re- 
ference to  this  point,  to  examine  carefully  the 
portraits  in  the  Kensington  Exhibition  last  year. 
In  1770  the  custom  of  wearing  swords,  except  by 
great  personages  en  grande  tenue,  had  gone  out. 

That  Junius  was  a man  of  rank  appears  from 
two  facts : First,  some  of  his  letters  were  sealed 
with  a coronet ; secondly,  Almon  said  (Life  of 
'Wilkes,  vol.  i.  p.  21)  that  the  letter  signed  “ Can- 
dour ” was  written  by  a nobleman.  As  he  pub- 
lished that  pamphlet  he  was  likely  to  know,  and 
Mr,  Parkes  would  not  have  argued  so  zealously  to 
rove  that  pamphlet  to  have  been  the  work  of 
unius,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  that  declaration 
of  Almon’s.  If  that  pamphlet  was  written  by  a 
nobleman,  and  was  also  written  by  Junius,  good 
bye  to  the  Franciscan  theory. 

An  engraving  of  the  coronetted  seal  may  be 
seen  in  the  plates  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of 
Woodfall’s  edition.  The  impression  of  the  top 
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part  of  the  seal  remains  so  perfect  that  if  it  had 
been  that  of  an  earl,  the  rays  and  pearls  would  have 
been  still  visible.  As  they  are  not  visible,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  whether 
Chesterfield  or  Temple.  Will  Mr.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Grenville  papers,  consider  this  ? 

John  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

The  Badger  S.  vii.  289.)— Within  the  last 
five  years  a badger  dug  himself  a residence  in 
Darenth  Wood  (which  is  only  sixteen  miles  from 
London),  and  there  abode  for  some  months.  He 
would  not  have  been  discovered  had  not  a fox 
also  selected  the  same  locality.  It  took  nearly 
ten  hours  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  his  burrow. 
Probably  within  the  present  century  no  badger 
has  selected  a residence  so  near  the  great  metro- 
polis. Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Bothschild  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
(4***  S.  i.  535.) — The  intelligence  of  this  battle  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  engineer,  or,  as  the 
term  would  now  be,  projector  of  the  Hungerford 
Suspension  Bridge.  Upon  reaching  London,  he 
went  to  Lord  Harrowby,  who  discredited  the  news 
(after  consulting  with  his  coadjutors  in  the  go- 
vernment), especially  as  their  informant  would  not 
give  a satisfactory  account  of  how  he  had  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  how  he  had  left  France,  and  yet 
was  able  to  say  that  the  French  were  in  total 
flight.  He  was  immediately  placed  under  surveil- 
lance. Rumours  had  been  flying  about  London 
for  some  days  of  a great  battle  having  been  fought, 
but  the  weather  had  been  so  tempestuous  that  no 
vessel  had  been  able  to  cross  the  Channel.  Weary 
of  delay,  the  government,  after  another  examina- 
tion of  their  informant,  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
paper,  and  publish  it  in  the  Gazette  next  day. 
Whilst  actually  engaged  in  compiling  this  docu- 
ment a messenger  arrived,  and  confirmed  the  fact 
of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon ; but  even  then  the 
utter  disorganization  of  the  French  was  not  be- 
lieved. I had  the  above  statement  from  the  gen- 
tleman’s own  lips  a year  before  his  death. 

Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

Parish  Registers  (I***  S.  ii.  20.)  — Will  j^ou 
permit  me  to  add  one  other  argument  (if  it  can  be 
needed)  for  the  preservation  of  these  most  valu- 
able national  memorials  ? All  who  have  engaged 
in  searches  among  parish  registers  agree  in  con- 
demning the  impediments,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which 
they  entail,  especially  when,  to  be  exhaustive, 
they  extend  into  all  adjacent  parishes.  These 
causes  combine,  doubtless  to  a very  great  degree, 
in  forbidding  their  more  frequent  pursuit.  I be- 
lieve that,  if  these  registers  were  deposited  in  some 
central  institution  like  the  Record  Office,  there 
would  be  far  more  frequent  references  made  to 


them,  and  thq,t  their  productive  ” value  would 
be  proportionately  increased. 

That  the  rights  of  the  clergy  should  be  pre- 
served (so  far  as  fees,  &c.,  are  in  question)  I would 
propose  that  an  equitalDle  proportion  of  those 
charged  for  searches,  certified  transcripts,  &c.  (say 
two-thirds)  should  be  paid  to  the  clergyman,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  parish  from  which  such 
certificate,  &c.,  was  obtained.  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  arrangement  would  be  finan- 
cially advantageous  to  the  clergy,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  amply  provide  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  custody  of  these  documents. 

I would  also  propose  that  the  diocesan  tran- 
scripts should  be  deposited  with  these  registers, 
so  as  to  replace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unfortunate 
gaps  which  occur  in  the  original  records.  My 
plan  is  but  roughly  sketched  here,  yet  I think, 
when  calmly  considered,  it  will  meet  any  argu- 
ments against  “disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment,”  which  at  this  time  might  not  unreasonably 
.be  urged.  Henry  Moody. 

51,  Westboume  Park  Villas. 

Dante’s  ^‘Inferno”  (4***  S.  ii.  54.) — Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  (or  Dr.)  David  Johnston  I am 
in  possession  of  a copy  of  the  translation  which 
he  has  printed  of  the  Inferno^  with  its  successor 
the  Puryatorio.  The  work  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, “ published : ” it  was  printed  at  the  Chronicle 
office,  Kingston  Buildings,  Bath,  and  both  parts 
were  issued  in  1867.  The  metre  is  blank  verse ; 
and  the  merit  of  the  translation  is  certainly  such 
as  to  qualify  it  for  wider  diffusion  than  circum- 
stances give  it  at  present.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Clitheroe  in  1775  (4‘**  S.  ii.  33.) — The  poeti- 
cal description  of  Clitheroe  in  1775  sent  by  your 
correspondent  G.  H.  A.  has  been  printed  by  the 
Chetham  Society  in  a volume  of — 

“ Miscellanies : Being  a Selection  from  the  Poems  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Claughton,  Incumbent  of  Clitheroe  and  Downham,  and 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Clitheroe.  With  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester,  and  Incumbent  of  Milnrow, 
1847.” 

The  poem  occurs  in  the  first  page  of  the  work, 
and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  copy  printed  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  It  does  not  bear  any  date  in  the 
printed  work,  but  I find  from  Mr.  Raines’s  life 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  licensed  to  the  school  “ 30th 
June,  1775.”  T.  T.  W. 

^‘Button  your  Lip”  (4‘**  S.  i.  603.) — It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  expression  so  common 
now-a-days  with  schoolboys  — viz.  “ shut  up,” 
when  they  wish  to  stop  any  unpleasant  teasing, 
may  be  a corruption  of  “ button  your  lip,”  which 
A.  B.  savs  has  a very  ancient  origin. 

M.  A.B. 
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Quotation  wanted  (4**’  S.  ii.  37.)  — Time  is 
money” — whence?  Time  being  a measure  of 
duration,  and  money  being  a measure  of  price,  and 
one  being  commonly  given  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
other,  therefore  time  = money ; and  hence  “ ^ time 
is  money,’  as  poor  Richard  says.”  Whether  Frank- 
lin is  the  author  of  the  precise  phrase  I cannot 
say,  but  I believe  it  is  found  in  a little  work  en- 
titled The  Way  to  Wealth  — to  copy  which  is 
piracy.”  A bookseller  wishing  very  much  to 
possess  it,  I let  him  have  it  many  years  ago,  or  I 
might  now  give  a quotation  therefrom ; but  pos- 
sibly this  hint  may  lead  thereto.  I rather  think, 
however,  the  phrase  may  be  derived  from  the 
Bible,  which  inculcates  redeeming  the  time.” 
Collate  Eph.  v.  16,  Col.  iv.  5,  and  Isa.  lii.  3. 

.1.  Beale. 

Marc  Antony  as  Bacchus  (4*^  S.  ii.  36  ) — 
The  Greeks  had  traditionary  likenesses  of  their 
deities,*  and  that  of  Bacchus  was  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  features  of  Marc  Antony  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Ephesians  could 
adapt  the  actual  face  to  that  tradition.  From  the 
British  Museum  an  impression  of  a coin  is  given 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopccdia  (ii.  134),  with  the  likeness 
and  name  ^^Antonius  Imp.”;  also  (ii.  136)  with 
the  inscription  anthnio2  aytokpathp  tpiton 
TPiHN  ANAPHN.  The  nose  is  Roman,  and  the  tip  pro- 
jects downwards  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  degrees, 
whilst  the  chin  is  at  a right  angle  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, leaving  the  mouth  in  a deep  bay,  as  it  is 
viewed  in  profile,  and  well  land-locked,  as  a sea- 
man might  say,  by  the  promontories  of  nose  and 
chin.  The  Ephesians  were  ill-advised  in  hailing 
him  as  Bacchus,  xa/3iS(5Tr7i/  koX  {xeixixiov,  gracious 
and  courteous,  as  he  proved  himself  to  be  more 
afiTja-rris  Kai  aypiwvios,  savage  and  severe.  This  was 
the  year  before  he  first  met  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus, 
when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  They  should 
have  saluted  him  as  Hercules,  a character  he 
affected,  claiming  descent  from  that  god,  on  better 
grounds  than  Theodore  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
“Thus,”  says  Plutarch,  “when  he  appeared  in 
public,  he  wore  his  vest  girt  on  his  hips,  a large 
sword,  and  over  all  a coarse  mantle,”  seeking  “ to 
confirm  this  opinion,  by  affecting  to  resemble 
Hercules  in  his  air  and  his  dress.  Antony,”  he 
adds,  “ had  a noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
^aceful  length  of  beard,  a large  forehead,  an  aqui- 
line nose  (ypvTroTrjs  p-uKT^poy),  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  manly  aspect  that  we  see  in  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  Hercules.”  The  likeness  attached 
to  the  Langhornes’  translation,  as  well  as  one  in 
the  Pen7iy  Cycl.  (ii.  134),  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
one  above  described,  cannot  be  that  of  Marc  An- 
tony,  but  is  probably  J ulius  Caesar,  according  to 
the  inscription,  “ Caesar  Imp.”  Not  only  at  Ephe- 
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sus,  but  at  Tarsus,  when  Cleopatra  was  hailed  as 
Venus  he  was  hailed  as  Bacchus,  not  as  Mars  or 
Hercules ; and  at  the  close  of  his  career,  Plutarch 
also  mentions  (60,  75)  that  he  affected  to  imitate 
Bacchus.  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  39)  says  the 
Athenians  called  him  young  Bacchus,  and  married 
their  Athene  (= Minerva)  to  him.  But  it  was  no 
joke  for  them,  as  he  demanded  for  his  new  wife’s 
fortune  one  million  drachmae  (=2800^.).  His 
amusements  partook  of  the  character  of  Bacchus, 
for  when  he  went  to  Alexandria  he  joined  the 
society  of  h.ixiixy]ToSiuv  (Inimitahles\  “jolly  dogs,” 
(Plut.  28).  He  put  an  end  to  this  society  after- 
wards, and  formed  another  of  (rwairodavovfxivuv 
{Immortalizers),  “suicides,”  not  the  less  jolly  on 
account  of  the  name  (Plut.  71).  On  the  whole  I 
would  suggest  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
Marc  Antony,  Alexander,  or  other  historical  per- 
sonages, and  the  adoption  of  Bacchus  himself,  for 
Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  good  wine,  and  of  the 
best  kind,  whether  for  gratification  or  dietetic  pur- 
poses (Strabo,  xiv.  ch.  i.  § 15).  The  adjacent 
isle,  Samos,  produces  muscat  which,  as  stated  by 
Sonnini  (ii.  306),  yields  to  no  other  Greek  wine. 
This  island  was  so  fertile  that,  according  to  the 
proverb,^  as  Menander  says,  “ it  produced  even 
birds’  milk  (Jin  <pep€i  ku).  opviBuv  7dAo)”;  which  may 
be  the  origin  of  our  “ pigeon’s  milk  ” sent  for  the 
first  day  in  April.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Road,  Stockwell,  S.W. 

Passage  in  “Lucretius”  (4^**  S.  ii.  37.) — In  my 
copy  of  Lucretius — that  of  Creech  (“  editio  altera, 
priori  multo  emendatior:  Londini,  m.dcc.xvii”) — 
the  reading  in  the  line  referred  to  (lib.  iv.  p.  474) 
is  “retro,”  as  %ioted  by  Montaigne,  and  not 
“ sese.”  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“ Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  contendere  causam, 

Qui  capite  ipse  suo  instituit  vestigia  retroT 

The  following  explanatory  note  is  given,  but  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  var.  lee.  “ sese” ; — 

“Hos  duos  versus  omnes  Codd.  agnoscunt;  suspectos 
taraen  habet  Lambinus,  tandem  verb  legit, 

‘ Ilunc  igitur  contra  quidnain  contendere  curem' 

Alia  est  Fabri  sententia,  qui  haec  habet : — ‘ Locus  est 
luculentissimus ; Qui  manibus  ingrediuntur,  prono  in 
terram  capite,  quod  histrionum  pueri  vulgb  faciunt,  non 
nisi  retro  incedere  possunt ; quod  facile  ad  explicandam 
Lucretii  sententiam  transferre  possis.  Transferamus 
igitur,  et  hac  sit  sententia:  Non  est  disputandum  cum 
illo  qui  omnia  pervertit,  quod  novos  Academicos  fecisse 
certum  est.’  ” 

111  his  dedicatory  preface,  dated  “Prid.  Kal. 
Sept.  An.  1694,”  the  editor  (who  in  his  address 
“ Ad  Lectorem,”  it  may  be  added,  superlatively 
eulogises  his  author  as  “ Omnium  poetarum  Lati- 
norum  qui  hodie  extant,  et  qui  ad  nostram  letatem 
pervenerunt,  elegantissimus  et  purissimus,  idem- 
que  gravissimus,  atqiie  ornatissimus,”)  writes 
thus : — 
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“ Lambini,  Gifanii,  Yossii,  Salmasii,  Gronovii,  Fabri, 
aliorum  observationes,  conjecturas,  interpretationes  col- 
legi,  digessi : non  tamen  adeb  probavi  omnia,  quae  magni 
illi  viri  dixerunt,  ut  nunquam  ineo  animo  obsecutus 
fuerim.” 

And  again : — 

“ Fagi  tamen,  quantum  potui,  grammaticorum  con- 
tentiones  de  literis,  vocumque  apicibus,  si  modb  integra 
et  expedita  videbatur  sententia,  non  nimis  solicitus.” 

The  expression  (by  the  bye)^  qui  ad  nostram 
setatem  pervenerunt/’  following  ^^qui  hodie  ex- 
tant/’ is  surely  somewhat  redundant,  not  to  say 
notably  tautological.  J.  B.  Shaw. 

Disembowelment  (4*^  S.  ii.  9,  64.)  — How  the 
Taricheutse  of  old  disposed  of  the  internals  of 
those  they  disembowelled,  I know  not ; but  the 
Taricheutse  at  Whitehall,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  seem  to  have  been  very  care- 
less varlets.  There  is  in  Burnet  a very  grim  pas- 
sage relating  to  the  embalming  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  so  negligent  were  the 
operators . of  the  depouilles  of  royalty,  that,  some 
days  after  they  had  finished  their  hideous  work, 
portions  of  his  majesty’s  ^4nwards”  were  visible 
on  the  edges  of  the  sink  down  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  four 
of  the  magnificent  lines  — 

“ Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  garth  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade,” — 

it  might  be  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  in  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  allege  malpractices  at 
the  Hulks  at  Woolwich  held  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Bun- 
combe, it  was  elicited  that  the  internals”  of 
convicts  dissected  after  death  were  habitually 
flung  into  the  Thames.  Their  “ inwards  ” were 
not  in  worse  case  than  those  of  ‘‘Carolus  II.  D.  Gr. 
Bex  Britanniarum  ” had  been. 

The  embalmers,  I have  heard,  positively  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  corpse  of  Louis 
XV.,  so  dire  was  the  state  to  which  the  remains 
had  been  reduced  by  the  loathsome  disease  which 
had  caused  death.  Yet,  strange  to  relate,  when 
the  body  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved  was  torn 
from  its  coffin  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  it 
was  found  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preserv- 
ation— “les  fesses”  in  particular,  a contemporary 
chronicler  tells  us,  “plump  and  rosy.”  A wag 
might  have  accounted  for  the  slow  progress  of 
decomposition  by  assuming  that  Louis  never  had 
any  bowels.  Of  which  of  his  predecessors  who 
was  embalmed  was  it  written  — 

“ A Paris,  comme  a Versailles, 

II  est  ici  sans  entrailles  ” ? 

G.  A.  Sala. 

Putney. 


Aerogeaphy  (4^**  S.  ii.  12.) — It  is  so  strange 
there  should  be  so  perceptible  a difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  same  person  in  the  time  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  that  I think  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  weighing.  I should 
like  to  ask,  Was  the  person  weighed  twice  in  the 
same  scales,  machine,  or  manner?  Were  the 
scales  and  weights  or  machine  correct  and  in 
good  working  order  each  time  ? Was  there  no 
alteration  in  his  dress,  or  in  the  contents  of  his 
pockets?  Did  the  weighing  take  place  in  a pair 
of  scales,  or  in  a machine  in  which  the  indicator 
is  a spring  ? The  first  mentioned  only  would,  I 
think,  be  reliable.  Before  we  could  be  sure  the 
weight  was  taken  correctly,  we  should  ascertain 
that  all  extra  to  the  body  was  exactly  the  same 
in  both  weighings,  and  that  no  error  could  arise 
from  difference  of  dress  or  contents  of  pockets ; 
was  this  done  ? As  difference  in  weight  can  only 
proceed  from  the  addition  or  taking  away  of 
matter,  a person  so  weighed  could  only  differ  in 
weight  by  loss  through  perspiration  from  violent 
exercise,  or  from  fulness  or  emptiness  of  stomach, 
or  other  acts  not  needful  to  particularise.  Yet 
any  difference  from  these  causes  would  require  a 
very  sensitive  beam  to  show.  More  or  less  in- 
flation of  lungs  would  only  affect  the  specific 
gravity,  not  the  actual  weight.  B.  B. 

Monumental  Advertisements  (4*'^'  S.  ii.  33)  : 
Nathaniel  Godbold.  — The  following  extract 
from  a letter  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Davy,  the 
well-known  Suffolk  collector,  may  interest  some 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  He  wrote  : — 

“ While  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Godbold,  one  name  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
having  been  a good  deal  talked  of  at  one  time ; I mean 
Nathaniel  Godbold,  originally  of  Bungay,  who  made  a 
large  fortune  by  his  vegetable  balsam,  bought  an  estate 
near  Godaiming  in  Surrey,  and  died  in  1799.” 

The  Godbolds  were  and  are  very  numerous  in 
Suffolk,  and  I never  clearly  made  out  to  what 
family  this  Nathaniel  belonged.  He  had  two 
sons,  Nathaniel  and  Samuel,  one  of  whom  was 
married  at  Beccles  in  that  county,  the  other  at 
Harleston  in  Norfolk. 

You  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  an  inquiry 
respecting  Sir  William  Godbold  in  one  of  your 
earliest  issues  (1®‘  S.  i.  93) ; but  I presume  it 
never  attracted  the  notice  of  any  of  your  readers 
who  could  answer  it.  G.  A.  0. 

Perverse  Pronunciation  (4^‘^  S.  i.  II,  82, 
603.)  — In  a parish  not  far  from  Norwich  occur 
the  names  of  Girling  and  Aldred.  They  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  labourers  Gallant  and  Aldridye. 
Very  frequently  names  derived  from  the  French 
or  Norman-French  get  changed  by  illiterate  peo- 
ple. Thus,  Boileau  is  called  in  Norfolk  Balew, 
and  all  over  England  Beaufort  is  pronounced 
Bewfort  by  the  same  class.  In  a public  office  in 
London  I knew  a person  named  Bienvenu  called 
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by  the  messengers  Bangvenner.  A person  coming 
from  a distance  into  a country  place,  and  bearing 
an  unfamiliar  name,  stands  a good  chance  of  being 
thus  miscalled.  In  a village  near  Sherborne,  in’ 
Dorsetshire,  I inquired,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
for  a farmer  who  had  come  into  the  place  from 
Hampshire,  and  who,  having  only  lived  in  it  some 
seven  years,  had  not  given  the  good  people  time 
to  learn  exactly  what  his  name  ought  to  be ; they 
accordingly  directed  me  to  Farmer  Firkison,  Firkis, 
Pii'kison,  and  Perkins.  His  real  name  was  Fer- 
guson—a fore'gn  one  in  a village  full  of  the  West 
of  England  names,  Janes,  Guppy,  Bewsey,  Beer, 
and  Jesty.  Hills,  a man  who  drives  me  to  town 
in  the  morning,  has  been  so  constantly  called  Hill 
that  he  has  given  up  the  final  s,  and  gives  his 
name  as  Hill.  As  to  getting  surnames  spelt  or 
printed  correctly,  I am  afraid  that  is  impossible. 
I have  a very  little  crow  to  pluck  with  your 
printer,  who,  in  the  index  to  the  4*^  S.  i.,  has  spelt 
my  name  Barckley,  and  not  as  I write  it 

0.  W.  Baekley. 


Mazes  S.  x.  283,  363,  398.)— In  October, 
1866, 1 addressed  to  you  a query  respecting  the 
earthworks  called  Mazes,  Troy  Towns,  Julian's 
Bowers,  or  Shepherds’  Kaces ; and  I mentioned  two 
which  I myself  knew— one  at  Comberton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  the  other  at  Leigh  in  Dorsetshire. 
I have  within  the  last  month  visited  the  one  at 
Leigh— the  Miz-Maze,  as  it  is  called  there.  My 
description  of  it  was  not  quite  correct,  as,  speaking 
from  memory,  I described  it  as  being  traced  upon 
a dead  level.  It  is  on  the  highest  part  of  a field 
on  the  top  of  a hill  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
village,  and  is  slightly  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
enclosed  by  a bank  about  three  feet  high.  It  is 
circular,  and  thirty-three  paces  in  diameter.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  turf  has  grown  over  the 
little  trenches,  and  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
trace  the  pattern  of  the  maze. 

The  one  at  Comberton  is,  I hope  and  believe, 
perfect  still.  I do  hope  that  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
in  whose  neighbourhood  such  a curious  thin’o- 
exists  will  give  a man  half-a-day’s  work  in  the 
winter  and  have  the  little  gutters  cleared  out. 
My  father,  the  people  tell  me,  used  to  have  the 
one  at  Leigh  scoured  when  he  lived  there  five 
years  ago,  but  nobody  takes  any  notice 
ot  it  now— these  things  are  quite  out  of  date.” 

C.  W.  Baekley. 


Pulsation  (P'-  S.  ii.  37.)-!  think  that  the 
lew  incidental  references  which  Mr.  Wood  makes 
in  his  Giants  and  Dwarfs  Xo  the  pulses  of  these 
eings  point  to  the  fact  that  the  pulses  were  as 
abnormal  as  the  bodies  in  which  they  beat.  For 
example,  he  says  (p.  144)  Caj  anus’s  pulse  beat 
minute.  At  p.  154  we  learn 
tliat  MacGrath  s pulse  beat  nearly  sixty  times  a 
minute.  At  p.  180  we  are  told  that  Cotter’s 


pulse  was  feeble,  languid,  and  slow.  At  p.  377 
we  find  that  Crane,  a dwarf,  had  no  perceivable 

^ ^ 

Mothee  Shipton  (Th  S.  ii.  83.)— Up  to  within 
the  last  five  years  there  hung  in  the  large  room 
at  the  old  Crown  and  Woolpack  Inn,  on  the  Great 
North  Hoad,  Conington  Lane,  near  Stilton,  a 
large  oil-painting,  some  six  feet  by  four  in  size, 
representing  Mother  Shipton.  The  central  figure 
of  the  picture  was  a gentleman,  three-quarter 
length,  in  the  dress  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  was  looking  direct  at  the  spectator. 
Around  him  were  five  or  six  ladies,  in  contempo- 
raneous costume  ,*  one  was  leaning  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  another  had  one  of  her  hands  thrust 
into  his  waistcoat.  Labels  proceeded  from  the 
mouths  of  all  but  I can  only  recall  the  legend  of 
one,  which  was  “ Oh,  mother  ! I see  a man.”  In 
the  upper  left-hand  portion  of  the  picture,  appear- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  the  others,  was  the 
figure  of  Mother  Shipton,  with  a most  forbidding 
expression  on  her  hooked  features,  which  were 
shown  in  profile.  The  painting  was  probably  of 
the  date  of  circa  1750,  and  was  tolerably  well 
executed.  Its  possessor  knew  nothing  of  its  his- 
tory or  subject,  beyond  that  it  was  a representa- 
tion of  Mother  Shipton.  Cfthbeet  Bede. 

^ St.  Thomas  a Becket  (4'*>  S.  ii.  66.) The 

piece  of  pavement  on  which  the  brain  of  St. 
Thomas  had  been  scattered,  and  also  his  tunic 
stained  with  blood,  are  stated  by  Baronins  to  have 
been  brought  to  Home  by  the  cardinal  legates, 
Albert  and  Theodwine,  and  deposited  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Major.  Canon  Morris  records 
this  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Life  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterhurij,  p.  390  j and  his  reference 
to  Baronius  is  given  thus : Ep.  Jo.  Sar.  i.  pn.  26 
56,  60,  77,  80,  93,  94.  p.  c!  H. 

^ The  Holy  Coeet  ” (4“^  S.  ii.  55.)— My  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Court  is  the  third,  published  in 
1663  j but  from  the  references  given  by  Me. 
Beale  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  passages  to 
which  he  refers.  In  my  copy  the  fourth  tome  is 
paged  in  continuation  of  the  third,  and  begins  with 
529.  Will  Me.  Beale  give  more  precise  refer- 
ences to  treatise  and  section  ? F.  C.  H. 

Mes.  M.  Osavald  (4^’’  S.  i.  460,  569.)— Perhaps 
H.  will  add  to  the  favour  he  has  already  conferred, 
by  informing  F.  M.  S.  if  the  Richard  Murray 
mentioned  by  him  is  the  same  Richard  who  is 
said  by  Sir  R.  Douglas,  in  his  Baronage,  to  have 
married  a daughter  of  Patrick  Smyth  of  Braco, 
and  Catherine  Graham,  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Orkney  ? 

JeaNteee  (4‘h  S.  ii.  36,  86.)  — I once  knew  an 
ancient  spinster  ycleped  Jenefee  Jones.  I believe 
I have  spelt  her  prenomen  as  she  used  to  do.  The 
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name  striking  me  as  singular,  I one  day  inquired 
of  her  relatives  as  to  its  origin  and  meaning,  when 
they  told  me  it  was  understood  to  come  from 
Genevieve.  I believe  they  were  Devonshire  people 
by  long  residence.  The  old  lady  died  atUffculm, 
in  CO.  Devon.  Her  name  should  be  in  the  re- 
gister. P.  HuTCHINSOI'T. 

Playing  Gaels  (4*^  S.  ii.  78.)— In  the  Spiritual 
Quixote  (book  v.  chap.  5),  D.  S.  will  find  a strik- 
ing essay  on  the  use  of  message-cards.  A note 
in  the  previous  chapter  says  they  had  been  lately 
introduced.  The  scene  is  at  Bath  during  Mr. 
Nash’s  time,  and  the  novel  was  written  about 
1766,  five  years  after  his  death.  The  preacher, 
Wildgoose,  has  been  inveighing  against  gaming, 
and  is  somewhat  startled  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse  by  a footman  presenting  him  a card, 
which  he  thought  was  a joke  on  his  line  of  argu- 
ment, but  found  a message  on  the  back.  Invita- 
tions were  conveyed  originally  by  servants,  and 
cards  were  introduced  to  guard  against  their  mis- 
takes. A quotation  of  a few  lines  will  show  the 
style  of  the  writing:  — 

“How  remote  from  probability  is  it,  that  a grave  divine? 
who  is  continually  inveighing  against  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  age,  should  have  a pack  of  soiled  cards  in  his 
pocket,  ready  for  his  engagements  of  business  or  plea- 
sure ? ” 

After  mentioning  many  absurdities  of  the  cus- 
tom, it  is  added  in  a note  : — 

“ A set  of  blank  cards  have  since  been  invented,  bj’’ 
which  the  above  absurdities  may  be  avoided.” 

W.  D.  S. 

Peterborough. 

Heraldic  Query  (4***  S.  ii.  29.) — The  simplest 
method  of  describing  the  meaning  of  one  coat  of 
arms  being  seme  of  another,  is  by  giving  an  ex- 
ample. The  original  arms  of  the  Beaumonts  were 
Azure,  a lion  rampant  or ; but  on  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  family  with  a daughter 
of  the  royal  house  of  Frauce,  he  and  his  descend- 
ants were  permitted  to  add  the  French  arms  to 
their  shield,  thus  making  Azure,  seme  de  Jleurs-de- 
lys,  a lion  rampant  or;  or,  as  a French  herald 
might  blazon  it,  Beaumont  seme  de  France. 

It  is  essential  that  both  coats  intended  to  be 
thus  combined  should  be  of  the  same  tinctures: 
thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  Argent^  a fess 
gules,  seme  with  Or,  three  cinquefoils  vert. 

J.  E.  CuSSANS. 

Cranmer  Family  (3"^  S.  vii.  376,  425 ; xi.  66.) 
Mr.  Hazlitt  will  easily  discover  whether  the 
autograph  in  his  book  is  that  of  Bobert  Cranmer 
of  Mitcham,  because  a facsimile  of  his  signature 
is  given  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  Aug.  1792, 
p.  689.  The  only  persons  of  the  name  of  Bobert 
Cranmer  that  I can  find  since  1630  are — 

1.  Bobert  Cranmer  of  Mitcham,  1617-66. 

2.  Bobert  Cranmer  (son  of  No.  1),  1652-72. 


3.  Bobert  Cranmer  (grandson  of  No.  1),  1693, 
about  1760. 

4.  Bobert  Cranmer  of  Nursley  (son  of  No.  3), 
1739-1809. 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  state- 
ment that  Bobert  Cranmer  of  Mitcham  was  great- 
grandson  of  the  archbishop ; and  he  was  certainly 
not  the  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer  of  Paternoster 
Bow,  mercer,  for  I have  lately  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  his  father  and  mother’s  mar- 
riage in  1616.  The  descent  of  the  Mitcham  Cran- 
mers  has  still  to  be  ascertained,  and  bafiled  the 
most  costly  and  skilful  inquiries,  conducted  by 
Sir  Isaac  Heard  and  Mr.  Beltz  in  1805-6,  when 
Mrs.  Dixon  assumed  her  father’s  name  of  Cranmer, 
and  desired  to  have  the  arms  allowed  to  her.  The 
principal  evidence  relied  on  by  the  family  was 
the  gold  seal  ring  of  Bobert  Cranmer,  bearing  the 
arms  without  any  mark  of  difference,  and  inscribed 
on  the  rim  baptised  11  May,  1617.”  The  Cran- 
mers  of  Quendon  in  Essex  and  Mitcham,  who 
are  reputed  to  descend  from  the  archbishop,  are 
really  derived  from  the  above  Bobert  Cranmer, 
and  can  trace  no  further. 

I have  as  yet  been  unable  to  get  the  perusal  of 
Chancellor  Massingberd’s  paper,  but  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  Thomas  Cranmer,  son  of  the  arch- 
bishop, married  Catherine  Bogers,  a cousin  to  Sir 
John  Harrington’s  wife;  for  Sir  John  mentions 
her  as  a widow  still  living  in  1607  in  his  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  {Nugce  Antiq.  ed.  1804,  vol.  ii. 
p.  16.)  Tewars. 

Publication  of  Begisters  (4‘^  S.  ii.  78.) — 
The  Dates  wanted  ” by  John  Edward  Martin 
revive  again  the  question  of  publishing  the  regis- 
ters. Such  a work  could  scarcely  be  within  the 
powers  of  a single  individual.  Could  not  a Regis- 
tration Society  be  formed  to  accomplish  such  a 
great  and  so  desirable  an  object  — beginniog,  per- 
haps, with  the  collection  of  the  Begistrar-general  ? 
I would  willingly  give  my  aid,  and  hundreds  of 
others  would  come  forward  to  assist.  A little 
publicity  given  to  this  suggestion  may  be  the 
means  of  having  such  a Society  formed.  Will 
any  gentlemen  come  forward  P F.  Fitz  Henry. 

Gist:  Toft  (4**^  S.  i.  579;  ii.  42.) — This  word 
gist  seems  Latinised  (although  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  Latin  dictionaries)  in  a charter  which 
was  granted  by  Malcolm  IV.  of  Scotland  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1158)  in  favour  of  the  first 
High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  Walter,  the  son  of 
Alan,  described  in  this  charter  as  Dapifei'o  meo, 
(the  King’s  dapifer,  or  meat-bearer.)  After  re- 
ferring to,  and  confirming  certain  grants  of  land 
by  his  grandfather,  David  I.,  to  this  Stewart, 
Malcolm  himself  gave  him  certain  other  specified 
large  tracts  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  along 
with  these  conferred  — 
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“ In  unoquoque  burgo  meo,  et  in  unaquaque  dominica 
gista  men,  per  totam  terram  meam,  unum  plenarium  tof-^ 
turn  ad  hospitia  {sic)  sibi  in  eo  facienda,  et  cum  unoquo- 
que toftp  viginti  acras  terre.”  {Reg.  de  Pashto,  Appen- 
dix, p.  1 ; and  Thomson’s  edition  of  the  Scots  Acts,  folio, 
vol.  i.,  App.  to  Preface.) 

The  import  of  the  dominica  gista  mea,  from  the 
context  of  the  charter,  seems  evident.  It  was  a 
royal  residence,  dwelling,  lodging,  or  lying  place. 
And  not  only  is  the  meaning  of  gista  determined 
by  this  charter,  but  that  of  toftum  also,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  ground  for  a house-stead,  in- 
cluding possibly  as  much  annexed  as  would  form 
a garden ; while  the  twenty  acres  added  to  each 
toft  would  be  the  croft  land — land  often  called 
hord  lands,  cultivated  for  raising  crops  to  support 
the  hospitium,  which  it  was  presumed  the  king’s 
dapifer  would  erect  in  every  royal  burgh  and 
king’s  demesne  for  his  own  use  and  occupation 
when  the  king  resided  there,  as  on  him  he  be- 
hooved to  be  in  almost  constant  attendance  during 
his  perambulations  from  place  to  place. 

Espedaee. 

Marlboeoegh’s  Oeeicees  S.  xi.  85.)  — 
Another  worthy  can  be  added  to  Sebastian’s  list 
from  an  early  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
which  records  that  on  November  27,  1733,  Capt. 
John  Waters  died,  aged  ninety-four.  ‘^He  was 
in  all  the  wars  wdth  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  lost  a leg  by  a cannon-ball.”  Tewaes. 

To  MY  Nose  (4^*^  S.  ii.  91.) — As  in  the  com- 
munication signed  Brabeoed  the  first  verse  only 
is  given  of  the  song  “ Jolly  Nose,”  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers  to  give  the  remainder. 
It  is  as  follows  : ■ — 

“ For  a big-bellied  glass  is  the  palette  I use. 

And  the  choicest  of  wine  is  my  colour : 

And  I find  that  my  nose  takes  the  mellowest  hues, 

The  fuller  I fill  it,  the  fuller ! 

Jolly  nose!  there  are  fools  who  say  drink  hurts  the 
sight, 

Such  dullards  know  nothing  about  it ; 

'’Tis  better  with  wine  to  extinguish  the  light. 

Than  live  always  in  darkness  without  it. 

Jolly  nose!  ” 

F.  C.  H. 

Quotations  (4*^*'  S.  ii.  81.) — The  quotation  re- 
quired by  Me.  Boeechier  is  from  The  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry,  by  Dean  Swift. 

There  is  a slight  mistake  in  the  quotation,  for 
in  the  original  it  is  “ Lieutenant-co^owe/,”  not 
general.  Thomas  L’Esteange. 

Quartering  S.  i.  460.) — In  the  MS.  me- 
morandum sent  by  Nephrite  — 

“ A man  that  marrys  an  heireiss  may  not  quarter  her 
coats,  but  may  impale  it  or  hoard  on  escutch“  of  p'Tence, 
but  their  heir  may  q*"  it  so,” — 

there  appear  to  be  three  errors,  either  of  the 
transcriber  or  original  writer.  For  coats  read 

coate,”  for  hoard  read  ^^beare,”  and  the  last 
word  is  superfluous. 


The  answer  to  be  given  to  Nephrite’s  question 
is,  that  the  statement  is  really  true,”  that  by 
the  laws  of  armory  the  coat  of  an  heiress  is  pro- 
perly borne  by  her  husband  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  and  “a  man  cannot  give  quarterings 
himself  by  marriage  ” only.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  continual  instances  ^in  which  a man 
assumes,  under  the  royal  licence*and  the  authority 
of  the  College  of  Arms,  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
either  in  the  first  quarter,  or  as  a quartering  fol- 
lowing his  paternal  coat.  J.  G.  N. 

Dr.  George  Crolt  (4^**  S.  ii.  79.) — Dr.  Croly’s 
lines  on  The  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  ” may  be  seen 
at  p.  69  of  his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  London,  1854. 
They  end  thus : — 

“ Hear  I not  the  rushing  wings  ? 

Art  thou  coming.  King  of  Kings  ? ” 

E.  S.  D. 

Hotspur  (Bupert)  oe  Debate  ” S.  ii.  80.) 
This  phrase  was  applied  to  Lord  Derby  long  be- 
fore the  Neio  Timon  appeared.  It  may  belong  to 
the  present  Premier  in  his  early  days ; but  1 am 
absolutely  certain  that  I remember  its  being  used 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  flve-and-twenty  years  ago ; 
and  that,  in  reading  the  Neio  Timon,  I asked  with 
Mr.  Puff — ‘‘But  haven’t  we  heard  that  before?  ” 

Este. 
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A Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect : Explanatory,  De- 
rivative, and  Critical.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  In- 
cumbent of  Danb}’,  in  Cleveland.  (J.  R.  Smith.)  " 

A ver}'"  cursory  glance  at  this  handsome  volume  suffices 
to  show  that  the  Editor  did  not  come  to  the  work  unfitted 
for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  Unlike  many 
recent  Glossarists,  BIr.  Atkinson  is  obviously  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  great  German  and 
Scandinavian  philologists ; and  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  such  knowledge  in  the  compiler  of  a Glossary 
of  Cleveland  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  our  author’s  introduction  : — “ It  is  impossible,” 
says  BIr.  Atkinson,  “ for  any  one  fairly  familiar  with  the 
dialect  spoken  in  Cleveland,  and  only  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  dialects, 
or  even  with  any  one  of  them,  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
curious  family  likeness  obtruded  on  his  notice  between 
no  scanty  portion  of  the  Cleveland  words  and  those  in 
current  use  among  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes  of 
our  own  day.  And  not  only  in  the  case  of  words  ; — 
idioms,  modes  of  expression,  habitual  phrases,  proverbs, 
or  proverbial  sayings  are  found  to  occur,  which  in  many 
cases  are  so  nearly  identical  that  what  is  ordinarih’-  called 
translation  is  scarcely  requisite  in  order  to  enable  the 
Clevelander  to  appreciate  the  Danish  saying,  or  the  Dane 
the  Cleveland  formula.”  The  result  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
investigations  have  been  to  convince  him  that  so  great 
has  been  the  Danish  influence  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
that  wherever  the  dialect  of  that  district  diverges  from 
the  ordinary  or  standard  language,  it  is  indebted  to  the 
Scandinavian  tongues  and  dialects  for  certainly  not  less 
than  sixty  per  cent,  of  such  divergencies.  The  Glossaiy 
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before  us  occupies  upwards  of  six  hundred  quarto  pages. 
Of  course  its  first  interest  is  for  the  philologist,  but  the 
student  of  popular  antiquities,  of  our  folk-lore,  and  of 
manners  and  customs,  will  find  materials  of  no  less  in- 
terest scattered  through  this  last  and  important  addition 
to  our  now  long  list  of  Provincial  Glossaries. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  or  Annals  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  Compiled  from  the  Squibs,  Bi'oadsides, 
Window  Pictures,  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures 
of  the  Time.  By  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  With  nearly 
Four  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
(Hotten.) 

Mr.  Wright’s  amusing  volumes,  England  under  the 
House  of  Hanover,  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and 
Satires  of  the  Day,  with  Mr.  Fairholt’s  spirited  reproduc- 
tions of  the  most  piquant  and  striking  caricatures,  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  Mr.  Hotten  has,  therefore,  done 
good  service  in  reproducing  it,  carefully  revised  by  the 
editor,  and  with  such  corrections  as  seemed  to  him  called 
for.  It  is  now  neatly  printed  in  one  volume  on  a tinted 
paper,  which  brings  out  the  four  hundred  illustrations 
even  more  effectively  than  the  original  edition,  and  yet 
is  published  at  about  one  fourth  of  the  price.  Had  Mr. 
Hotten  onl^'-  given  it  a good  Index,  it  must  have  sup- 
planted in  all  libraries  the  two-volume  edition.  When 
our  readers  consider  that  we  have  here  a running  con- 
temporarj’-  comment,  illustrated  with  the  caricatures  of 
the  time,  on  the  more  striking  points  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  till  the 
Kegency,  they  will  readily  understand  how  much  amuse- 
ment and  curious  information  so  skilful  a man  of  letters 
as  Mr,  Wright  has  contrived  to  introduce  into  a Carica- 
ture History  of  the  Georges. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Staffordshire.  With  a Travelling 
Map,  (Murray.) 

By  the  publication  of  this  new  volume,  Mr.  Murray 
has  so  far  completed  his  English  Handbooks,  that  home 
travellers  through  no  less  than  twenty-four  of  our  English  | 
counties  may,  thanks  to  this  enterprising  publisher,  find 
in  one  of  his  handbooks  a “ guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ” 
ready  to  point  out  every  object  of  historical,  archaeolo- 
gical, or  natural  interest;  so  that,  whereas  it  was  for- 
merly a crime  to  be  caught  “ red-handed,”  it  will  soon  be 
worse  than  a crime,  a blunder,  to  be  caught  on  a home 
tour  otherwise  — that  is  to  say,  to  be  found  travelling 
through  any  county  without  Murray’s  red  and  ready 
Handbook. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  ftc.,  of  the  following:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad-  I 
dresses  are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

A Collection  of  esteemed  Political  Tracts,  1764,  1765,  and  1766" 

:5  or  4 Vols.  Almon,  1766. 

Vox  Senatus.  1771. 

'I'liE  Expostulation;  a Poem.  Bingley,  1768. 

JuMOS  DISCOVERED  BY  P.  T.  1789. 

HeASO.-VS  for  REJECTING  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  Mr.  AlMON.  1807. 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  a Gentleman  long  resident  in  India. 
1778. 

The  Ihenarch;  or,  Justice  of  the  Peace’s  Manual.  1774. 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Serres,  Marine  Painter  to  His  Majesty.  8vo, 
1826. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms.  Esq..  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.  W. 


Stirling’s  Artists  of  Spain.  3 Vols. 

Dchpey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  6 Vols. 
Walton’s  Angler.  2 Vols.  imp.  8vo.  Pickering. 
Secret  History  of  the  Green  Room.  2 Vols.  1790. 
Goi  ld's  Birds  of  Eu  ^ ope.  5 Vols,  folio. 

Australia.  7 Vols.  folio. 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet’s  Works.  Folio. 


Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  by  Thomas.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Monasticon  Anglicanum.  6 Vols.  folio.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet.  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Any  publications  by  William  Tans’ur  or  Le  Tans’ur. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Rix,  St.  Neots. 


t0  CorrpjSiJonlrent^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London.  W. 

Breeches  Bible — J.  P,  Jun.  is  referred  to  our  1st  S.  iii.  17  for  a 
very  interesting  note  upon  the.  Breeches  Bible,  which  was  written  by  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  that  worthy  man  and  tasteful 
publisher,  the  late  Mr.  Pickering. 

E,  Bv-and-By.  Has  our  Correspondent  referred  to  the  articles  on 
this  subject  in  our  last  Series,  viii.  318,  459;  ix.  88,  168. 

W.  H.  C.  (York,)  We  cannot  insert  these  lengthy  communications, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  a large  proportion  of  them  consists  merely  of 
extracts  from  common  books,  and  too  little  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
pare them  properly  for  the  press. 

Errata 4th  S.  ii.  p.  95,  col.  i.  line  11  from  bottom,  for  “grantee” 

read  ” grantor ; ” line  5 from  bottom,  for  “ merit  ” read  “ require.” 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  ‘*N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or, free  by  post,  directfrom  the  publisher, for  Is.  8c?. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published,  at  noon  on  Friday, awe?  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies  for 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4c?.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
T^yable  at  the  Strand  Post  Offlce.in  /arowr  o/ William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Teeth. —MR.  ward,  S.M.D.,  ISS,  Oxford 

street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  from  5?.; 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6c?.,  complete  set  6?.;  on  platina  10s.,  complete 
set  9?.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  12?.;  filling  5s.  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.  — N.B.  Practical  dentist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 


R.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.— 52,  Fleet  Street. 


PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES. 

HE  PUBLIC  SUPPLIED  AT  WHOLESALE 

PRICES  and  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  the  Country  on  all  orders 
exceeding  20s. 

Good  Cream-laid  Note,  2s.,  3s.,  and  4s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Cream  Note,  5s.  6c?.  and  7s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Blue  Note.  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  CROMWELL. 

[Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  in  his  Cromwell  (vol.  i.  p.  168,  ed. 
1857)  that  on  the  26th  [April,  1645]  Cromwell  “gained 
a new  victory,  and  on  the  whole  made  rather  a brilliant 
sally  of  it ; this  too  is  known  from  Clarendon,  or  more 
authentically  from  Rushworth  ; but  only  the  concluding 
unsuccessful  part  of  this,  the  fruitless  summons  to  Far- 
ringdon,  has  left  any  trace  in  autograph.” 

The  following  characteristic  letter  from  Cromwell, 
which  has  never  been  printed,  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  a 
place  in  the  next  edition  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  admirable  work, 
and  in  the  mean  time  be  perused  with  great  interest  bj’- 
our  readers.] 

My  Lords  and  Gent“. 

Since  my  last  it  has  pleased  God  to  hlesse  me 
with  more  successe  in  your  service.  In  pursuance 
of  your  Commands  I marched  from  Bletchington 
to  Middleton  Stonies  and  from  thence  towards 
Witney  as  privately  as  I could,  believing  that  to 
he  a good  place  for  interposing  hetweene  the  King 
and  the  West,  whether  he  intended  Goring  and 
Greenevill  or  the  two  Princes. 

^‘In  my  march  I was  informed  of  a body  of 
foote  which  were  marching  towards  Paringdon 
(which  indeed  were  a commanded  party  of  300, 
w-hich  came  a day  before  from  Faringdon  under 
Col.  Rich.  Vaughan  to  strengthen  Woodstocke 
against  mee,  and  were  now  returning). 


understood  they  were  not  above  3 houres 
march  before  me.  I sent  after  them  ; my  forlorne 
overtooke  them  as  they  had  gotten  into  Inclo- 
sures not  far  from  Brampton  Bush,  skirmished 
with  them.  They  killed  some  of  my  horses, 
mine  killed  and  got  some  of  them,  but  they  re- 
covered the  Towne  before  my  body  came  up,  and 
my  forlorne  not  being  strong  enough  was  not  able 
to  doe  more  than  they  did  : the  Enemy  presently 
barricadoed  up  the  Towne,  got  a pretty  strong 
house  my  body  coming  up  about  Eleven  in  the 
night.  I sent  them  a summons.  They  slighted 
it.  I put  myselfe  in  a posture  that  they  should 
not  escape  mee,  hopeing  to  deale  with  them  in 
the  morning.  My  men  charged  them  up  to  their 
Barricadoes  in  the  night,  but  truely  they  were  of 
so  good  resolution  that  wee  could  not  force  them 
from  it,  and  indeed  they  killed  some  of  my  horses, 
and  I was  forced  to  waite  untill  the  morning : 
besides  they  had  got  a passe  over  a brooke.  In 
the  night  they  strengthened  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  in  the  Store  house.  In  the  morning 

1 sent  a Drum  to  them,  but  their  answer  was 
they  would  not  quitt  except  they  might  march 
out  upon  honorable  Tearmes.  The  Tearmes  I 
offered  were  to  siibmitt  all  to  mercy.  They  re- 
fused with  anger.  I insisted  upon  them,  and 
prepared  to  storm;  sent  them  word  to  desire 
them  to  deliver  out  the  Gent,  and  his  family, 
which  they  did ; for  they  must  expect  extremity, 
if  they  put  me  to  a storme.  After  some  tyme 
spent,  all  was  yielded  to  ^rcy.  Armes  I took — 
Musquetts  neare  400,  be^es  other  armes,  about 

2 Barrells  of  Powder ; Souldiers  and  Officers  were 
200.  Nine  score  besides  Officers,  the  rest  being 
scattered  and  killed  before.  The  chiefe  Prisoners 
were  Colonell  Sir  Rich.  Vaughan,  Lieuten*- Col. 
Littleton,  and  Major  Lee,  2 or  3 Captaines  and 
other  Officers. 

‘‘  As  I was  upon  my  march,  I heard  of  some 
horse  of  the  Enemy  which  crossed  mee  towards 
Evesham.  I sent  Colonel  Fiennes  after  them, 
whom  God  soe  blessed  that  he  tooke  about 
30  Prisoners,  100  horse  and  three  horse  Colours : 
truely  his  dilligence  was  great,  and  this  I must 
testifie  that  I finde  noe  man  more  ready  to  all 
services  than  himselfe.  I would  say  soe  if  I did 
not  finde  it,  if  his  endeavour  were  at  all  con- 
sidered, I should  hope  you  might  expect  very 
real  service  from  them.  I speake  this  the  rather 
because  I find  him  a Gentleman  of  that  fidelity 
to  You,  and  soe  conscientious  that  he  would  all 
his  Troupe  were  as  Religious  and  Civill  as  any, 
and  make  it  a great  part  of  his  Care  to  get 
them  soe. 

“ In  this  march  my  men  alsoe  got  one  of  the 
Queues  Troupers,  and  of  them  and  others  about 
100  horses.  This  morning  Col.  John  Fiennes  sent 
mee  in  the  Gent,  that  waites  upon  the  Lord 
Digbie  in  his  Chamber,  who  was  going  to  Gen. 
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Goring  alaout  exchange  of  a prisoner.  He  tells 
me  the  King’s  forces  were  drawn  out  the  last 
night  to  come  to  release  Sir  Rich.  Vaughan,  and 
Leg  commanded  them  : they  were  a,bout  700  horse 
and  500  foote,  hut  I believe  they  are  gone  back ; 
he  saith  many  of  the  horse  were  Volunteer  Gent", 
for  1 believe  I have  left  him  few  others  here. 

I looked  upon  his  letters,  found  them  directed 
to  Marlborough.  He  tells  me  Goring  is  about  the 
Devises.  I asked  him  what  further  orders  he 
had  to  him.  He  tells  me  he  was  onely  to  bid 
him  follow  former  Orders.  I pressed  him  to  know 
what  they  were,  and  all  that  I could  get  was  that 
it  was  to  hasten  with  all  h^  had  up  to  the  King 
at  Oxford.  He  sayth  he  has  about  3000  horse 
and  1000  foote;  that  he  is  discontented  that 
Prince  Rupert  commanded  away  his  foote. 

am  now  quartered  up  to  Paringdon.  I 
shall  have  an  eye  towards  him.  I have  that 
which  was  my  Regiment  and  a part  of  Col. 
Sydney’s  5 Troupes  were  recreated,  and  a part  of 
Col.  Vermuden’s,  and  5 Troupes  of  Col.  Piennes’s, 
3 whereof  and  Sir  .John  . , and  Capt" 

Haraonds  I sent  with  the  first  garrisons  to  Ayles- 
burv.  Its  great  pitty  wee  want  Dragoons.  I be- 
lieve most  of  their  petty  Guarrisons  might  have 
been  taken  in  and  other  Services  done,^  for  the 
Enemy  is  in  high  feare.  God  does  terrifie  them. 
Its  good  to  take  the  season,  and  surely  God  de- 
lights that  you  have  endeavoured  to  reforme  your 
armyes,  and  I begg  it  may  be  done  more  and 
more,  bad  men  and  discontented  say  its  faction. 
I wish  to  be  of  the  faction  that  desires  to  ayoyd 
the  oppression  of  the  poore  people  of  this  niiser- 
.able  nation,  upon  whom  who  can  looke  without  a 
Ibleeding  heart;  truely  it  grieves  my  soule  our 
men  should  still  be  upon  free  Quarters  as  they 
■ are.  I beseech  You  help  it  what  and  as  soone  as 
you  can.  My  Lords,  pardon  me  this  boldnesse  : 
'it  is  because  I finde  in  these  things  wherein  I serve 
you,  that  Hee  does  all.  I professe  his  very  hand 
has  led  me.  I preconsulted  none  of  these  things. 

My  Lords  & Gent.,  I waite 
your  further  pleasure, 
subscribing  myselfe, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

» Aprin28th,  1645.” 


A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX:  INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS : HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS.* 

Joseph  Scaliger,  who  assisted  Candalla  in  the 
translation  of  the  Pymander,  doubts  not  that  the 
original  was  Egyptian,  though  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years  it  h been  supposed  to  be  a 
translation  from  Arabic.  St.  Augustine  {de  Civit. 
JDei,  lib.  viii.)  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  an 
Egyptian.  Mornay,  in  his  work,  Of  the  Treivnesse 

* Continued  from  t*'!  S.  i.  504. 


of  Christian  Religion,  translated  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Arthur  Golding,  enumerates  several 
Egyptians  who  were  preceptors  to  Greek  philo- 
sophers, all  which  master-teachers  issued  out 
of  the  schoole  of  the  great  Trismegistus  afore- 
named” : 

“Pythagoras  visited  the  Aigyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Chaldaeans,  yea,  and  went  into  Jewry  also,  and  dwelt  a 
long  time  at  Mount  Carmel  (as  Strabo  saitb  ?),  insomuch 
that  the  Priests  of  that  countrey  shewed  Strabo  still  the 
iourneis  and  walks  of  him  there.  . . . To  he  short, 

Plato  confesseth  in  many  places  that  knowledge  came  to 
the  Greekes  by  those  whom  they  commonly  called  the 
barbarous  people.  As  touching  Zoroastre  and  Trisme- 
gistus, the  one  was  a Hebrew  and  the  other  an  Algyptian. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrews  were  conuersant  with 
the  Algyptians,  as  is  to  bee  seen  euen  in  the  Heathen 
Authors.*  Wherby  it  appeareth  that  the  original  foun- 
taine  of  this  doctrine  (of  the  Trinity)  was  to  be  found 
among  them,  which  is  the  thing  that  we  have  to  proue 
as  now.”  . 

“ The  books  bearing  the  mighty  name  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus treated  exactly  as  had  been  surmised,  of  the 
Soul,  of  God,  of  Nature,  of  Transmigration,  of  Immor- 
tality, and  other  theological  and  metaphysical  questions. 

. . These  fragments,  such  as  they  are  now  before  us, 

are  composed  of  the  most  widely  divergent  elements  under 
the  sun,  but  withal  cunningly  woven  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  Most  curious,  hov.’ever,  is  the  theology  broached 
in  them,  which  is  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Platonic,  or 
rather  Alexandrian,  and  yet  a thing  of  itself.  Mono- 
theism, Polytheism,  Pantheism,  are  all  equall}’  repre- 
sented, hut  none  can  call  the  wmrk  its  own.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Egvptian  Pantheon,  with  interlocutors  such  as  Isis, 
Orus,  and  Tat,  we  find  the  Logos  side  by  side  with  the 
archaic  myths  of  the  Phoenician  Cosmogony.  The  Gnostic 
Demiurgus  is  plainly  foreshadowed,  and  the  arguments 
for  immortality  are  borrowed  from  the  early  materialistic 
schools  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes.”  — 
Saturday  Review,  ut  supra. 

I shall  now  leave  thrice  great  Hermes  ” to 
speak  for  himself;  agreeably  to  the  extracts  in 
Mornay:  — 

p.  2. — “ In  this  great  vniversal  masse  there  is  a soue- 
raigne  Spirit  wdiich  raaketh,  moueth,  and  gouerneth  al 
that  we  see  there  ; by  whom  we  line,  moue,  and  be  ; who 
in  our  bodies  hath  framed  a Counferfet  of  the  whole  world, 
and  in  our  Soules  hath  ingrauen  an  image  of  himselfe. 
This  is  it  that  caused  one  ancient  Philosopher  to  say,  that 
whereas  our  eyes  cannot  pierce  unto  God,  he  sutfereth 
himselfe  to  be"^  felt  wdth  our  hands.  Poemander,  c.  v. 
[Cf.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  3.]” 

P.  18. — “ Hemres  saith  that  the  Sunne-beams  of  God 
are  his  Actions,  the  Sun-beames  of  the  world  are  the 
Natures  of  things,  and  the  Sunne-beames  of  Man,  are 
Arts  and  Sciences  [cap.  10.]  Cf.  Essays  written  during 
the  Intervals  of  Business,  Lond.  1853,  p.  2.’’ 

P.  26. — “ Plato  (in  his  Timeeus)  Plotin  (in  En.  i.  lib.  8), 
and  other  great  philosophers  of  all  sects  (Trismegist.  in 
Asclepio),  Simplicius  (upon  Epictetus)  are  of  opinion  that 
Euil  is  not  a thing  of  itselfe,  nor  can  be  imagined  but  in 
the  absence  of  all  goodnesse,  is  a depriuation  of  the  good 
which  ought  to  be  naturally  in  everj^  thing : that  euill  is 
a kind  of  nothing,  and  hath  no  abiding  but  in  the  good, 
whereof  it  is  a default  or  diminishing.  That  the  cause 
thereof  is  in  the  very  matter  whereof  God  created  things, 
which  matter  they  "termed  the  verj^  vnbeing,  that  is  to 

* Cf.  “ N.  & Q.”  Pt  S.  X.  12. 
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sar,  in  very  troth,  no  being  at  all,  whereof  the  creatures 
retain  still  a certaine  inclination,  whereby  they  may  fall 
away  from  their  goodnesse.” 

Ibid.  “ It  shall  suffice  for  this  present,  to  shew  the 
universality  of  consent  in  this  point,  and  that  euen  those 
which  through  custome  did  celebrate  the  plurality  of 
gods,  did  yet’ notwithstanding  beleeve  that  there  is  but 
onely  one  true  God : which  thing  I will  first  maintaine  by 
the  wise  men  which  lived  from  age  to  age.  Mercurius 
Trismegistus  who  (if  the  bookes  that  are  fathered  upon 
him  be  his  in  deed,  as  in  truth  they  be  very  ancient)  is 
the  founder  of  them  al,  teacheth  every  where,  that  there 
is  but  one  God  : that  one  is  the  roote  of  all  things,  and 
that  without  that  one,  nothing  hath  beene  of  all  things 
that  are  : That  the  same  one  is  called  the  only  God,  and 
the  goodnesse  itself,  which  hath  universall  power  of 
creating  all  things : That  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  many  makers  : That  in  heauen  he  hath  planted 
immortalitie,  in  earth  interchange,  and  universally,  life 
and  mouing : That  unto  him  alone  belongeth  the  name 
of  Father  and  of  God  : and  that  without  blasphemy  those 
titles  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  Angels,  to  Feends,  or 
to  Men,  or  to  any  of  all  those  whom  men  do  call  gods,  as 
in  respect  of  honour  and  not  of  nature.  He  calleth  him 
Father  of  the  world,  the  Creator,  the  beginning,  the 
glory,  the  nature,  the  end,  the  necessity,  the  renewer  of 
Ml  things,  the  worker  of  all  powers,  and  the  power  of  all 
workes,  the  only  holy,  the  only  unbegotten,  the  onely 
euerlasting,  the  Lord  of  euerlastingnesse,  and  the  euer- 
lastingnesse  itselfe : the  onely  one,  and  by  whom  there  is 
but  onely  one  world  ; alone  and  himselfe  al  only  all, 
namelesse,  and  more  excellent  then  all  names.  Unto 
him  alone  will  he  haue  us  to  offer  up  our  prayers,  our 
praises,  and  our  sacrifices,  and  never  to  call  upon  any 
other  than  him. 

“ I would  faine  know  whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
say  any  thing,  either  more,  or  better,  for  the  setting  forth 
of  the  sayd  vnity  ? Indeed  in  some  places  he  speaketh  of 
gods  in  the  plurall  number  as  when  he  calleth  the  world 
a god,  and  the  Heauen  with  the  Planets  that  rule  the 
Heauen  gods  : but  that  is  after  the  same  maner  which  he 
sometimes  calleth  himself  a god,  notwithstanding  that  no 
man  can  doubt  of  his  birth  and  death,  which  are  things 
cleane  contrary  to  the  true  Godhead.  The  starres  (sayth 
he,  speaking  of  the  creation)  were  numbered  according  to 
the  gods  that  dwell  in  them.  And  in  another  place  he 
sayth  {Poemander,  chap.  8,  10,  11,  12,  and  in  Ascle- 
pius,  ch.  2,  6.  8,  9),  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  the  one 
wandring,  and  the  other  fixed ; but  in  the  times  going 
before,  he  had  sayd  that  God  is  the  beginner  of  them,  that 
he  made  them,  that  he  is  the  Father  and  only  God,  unto 
whom  nothing  is  to  b«l  compared,  either  of  the  things 
beneath,  or  things  aboue.  Also  he  sayth  further,  that 
the  world  is  a second  god,  and  a sensible  god ; and  that 
man  is  a third  god  by  reason  of  the  immortal  Soule  which 
is  in  him ; but  yet  he  calleth  the  children  Impes  and 
Creatures  of  the  only  one  God,  and  most  commonly 
Shadows  and  Images  of  him  : neither  is  it  his  meaning  to 
attribute  so  much  unto  them,  as  only  one  sparke  of  good- 
ness, or  power,  to  make  the  least  thing  that  is.  To  bee 
short,  hee  setteth  down  some  gods  as  principal!,  some  as 
meane,  and  othersome  as  vndergovernors : But  the  con- 
clusion of  this  matter  is,  that  the  soueraigne  dominion 
belongeth  to  God,  the  soueraigne  Lord  of  them  all,  upon 
whom  alonely  they  depend,  and  from  whom  they  pro- 
ceede,  who  alonely  is  called  Father  and  Lord,  and"  what- 
soever holier  name  can  be  given,  who  made  both  men  and 
gods;  yea,  and  men  (sayth  he)  much  better  and  more 
excellent  than  all  the  gods.  And  as  at  the  beginning  of 
his  worke  he  had  prayed  unto  him  alone,  so  thanketh 
and  prayseth  he  him  alone  in  the  end : which  thing  I 


thought  good  to  set  out  at  length,  because  many  Philo- 
sophers have  drawn  their  skill  and  knowledge  out  of  his 
fountaine.” 

P.  46. — “ Therefore  it  behoueth  us  to  conceiue  a most 
single  singlenesse,  which  neuerthelesse  in  one  perfection 
comprehendeth  all  perfections,  as  the  root  of  them,  which 
seemeth  a thing  contrary  to  mans  vnderstanding : that 
is  to  wit,  that  his  Prouidence  is  no  more  Prouidence  than 
Justice,  nor  his  Justice  more  Justice  than  Mercie,  nor  his 
Knowledge  more  Knowledge  than  life,  nor  his  life  more 
life  than  single  beeing.  To  be  short,  that  his  being  is 
such  a being  as  is  wholl}'-  and  alonely  all,  I meane  alto- 
gether deed,  altogether  forme,  altogether  perfection  and 
so  forth.  Poemander,  c.  2 and  6.” 

P.  47.  — “Trismegistus  saith  very  well  that  he  is 
mightier  than  any  name  can  expresse.”  Cf.  Hermes, 
citante  Stobaeo,  tit.  78.  Oxon.  1822,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

P.  56. — “ Also  we  cal  him  Logos,  which  some  trans- 
late word  or  Speech,  and  othersome  Eeason.  Either  of 
of  those  significations  is  ordinary  to  the  word  Logos,  and 
agreeable  to  that  which  is  intended  to  be  signified  thereby, 
so  farre  forth  as  diuine  things  can  be  expressed  by  the 
speech  of  man.  When  we  call  him  Speech  or  Word,  it  is 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Philosophers,  who  have 
marked  that  there  is  in  man  a double  speech,  the  one  in 
the  mind,  which  they  call  the  inward  speech,  which  we 
conceiue  afore  we  utter  it,  and  the  other  the  sounding 
image  thereof,  which  is  uttered  by  our  mouth  and  is 
termed  the  Speech  of  the  Voyce,  either  of  both  the  which 
we  perceiue  at  every  word  that  wee  intend  to  pronounce. 
— Poemander,  c.  xii.” 

P.  69. — “ Mercurius  Trismegistus  (as  we  haue  seene  in 
the  third  chapter)  acknowledged  but  onh’-  one  God,  who 
cannot  well  be  named  but  by  two  names,  to  wit,  Good 
and  Father.  And  because  the  same  God  is  indued  with 
vnderstanding,  sometimes  he  calleth  him  Nouv,  howbeit 
that  most  commonly  he  makes  a difference  between  the 
Father  and  the  Vnderstanding,  which  he  calleth  Minde 
likeAvise.  Which  thing  appeareth  in  this  saying  of  his : 
I am  Poemander  the  Feeder  of  Men,  and  the  Vnder- 
standing of  the  Beeer  which  is  of  himself.  But  behold 
here  records  as  cleare  as  can  be.  God  (saith  he)  who  is 
also  Minde,  and  Life  and  Light,  and  Male-female,  begat 
or  bred  Logon,  the  Speech  or  word,  which  is  another 
Minde,  and  the  work-master  of  all  things,  and  with  that 
speech  another  which  is  the  fiery  god,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  God-head.  Lo  here  a Minde  begotten  of  a Minde, 
Vnderstanding  of  Vnderstanding,  and  Light  of  Light, 
and  besides  that  more  ouer  a Spirit.  And  againe.  This 
Speech  that  proceedeth  from  God,  being  altogether  per- 
fect and  fruitfull,  and  work-mistresse  of  all  things, 
lighteth  upon  the  water,  and  maketli  it  fruitfull.  It  is 
the  same  thing  that  is  spoken  of  in  Moses,  where  God 
saith.  And  the  waters  immediately  brought  forth.  To  be 
short,  vnto  this  holy  speech  (as  he  termeth  it)  hee  attri- 
buteth  the  begetting,  ingendring,  and  spreading  forth  of 
all  things  from  off-spiing  to  off-spring,  as  it  is  to  be  seene. 
But  here  is  yet  more  : I thy  God  (saith  God)  am  Light 
and  Minde,  of  more  antiquity  than  the  nature  of  moisture 
that  is  issued  from  the  shadow.  And  this  lightsome 
speech  which  proceedeth  from  the  Minde,  is  the  Sonne  of 
God.  That  which  heareth  and  seeth  in  thee,  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  Minde  is  God  the  Father,  these  differ 
not  the  one  from  another ; and  as  for  their  vnion,  it  is 
the  vnion  of  life,  &c.  And  againe  : This  Speech  being 
the  Workeman  of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  hath 
chiefe  power  next  him,  and  is  vnereated,  infinite,  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  the  commander  of  all  things  which  he 
made,  the  perfect  and  naturall  first  borne  Sonne  of  the 
most  perfect.  To  be  short  he  calleth  him  the  mindh" 
speech,  euerlasting,  vucorruptible,  vnincreasing,  vnde- 
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creasing,  alonely  like  him,  and  first  beknowne  after  God ; 
and  moreover  his  onely  Sonne,  his  wel  beloued  Sonne, 
the  Sonne  of  the  Most  Holy,  whose  name  cannot  be 
named  by  mouth  of  man  ; and  is  not  this  as  much  as  to 
call  him  Coessential,  Coeternall,  and  the  Creator  of  all 
things  ? And  what  more  can  we  say  thereof. — Poeman- 
der,  c.  1 ; Cyril  against  Julian,  c.  1,  ad  finemP 

P.  70.  “ Of  the  third  person  he  speaketh  {Asclepius, 
c.  3 and  7)  more  darkh^.  All  kinde  of  things  in  this 
world  (saith  he)  are  quickned  by  a Spirit.  One  Spirit 
filleth  all  things,  the  World  noursheth  the  Bodies,  and 
the  Spirit  the  Soules,  and  this  Spirit,  as  a toole  or  instru- 
ment, is  subject  to  the  will  of  God.  But  here  is  yet 
somewhat  more.  All  things  (saith  he)  have  need  of  this 
Spirit,  it  beareth  them  vp,  it  nourisheth  them,  it  quick- 
neth  them,  according  to  euery  of  their  capacities  ; it  pro- 
ceedeth  from  a holy  fountaine,  and  is  the  maintainer  of 
all  lining  things,  and  of  all  Spirits.  Here  we  see  the  reason 
why  we  call  him  the  Holy  Ghost,  namel}’-  because  he 
proceedeth  from  the  fountaine  which  is  the  very  holinesse 
itself.  And  lest  we  should  thinke  him  to  be  a Creature, 
There  was  (saith  'ixQ,  Poemander,  c.  13)  an  infinite  shadow 
in  the  Deepe,  whereon  was  the  water,  and  a fine  vnder- 
standing  Spirit  was  in  that  confused  masse,  through  the 
power  of  God. 

“ From  thence  there  flourished  a certaine  holy  bright- 
nesse,  which  out  of  the  sand,  and  the  moyst  nature, 
brought  forth  the  Elements,  and  all  things  else.  Also 
the  gods  themselues  which  dwell  in  the  starres,  tooke 
their  place  by  the  direction  and  appoyntment  of  this 
Spirit  of  God.”  Thus  then  he  was  present  at  the  creation  : 
and  it  is  the  same  spirit  whereof  it  is  said  in  the  Bible, 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  houered  upon  the  outside  of 
the  deepe.  But  in  some  places  he  matcheth  all  three 
persons  together.  O life  (saith  he)  save  that  life  which 
is  in  me.  O light,  and  God  the  Spirit,  enlighten  mee 
wholly.  0 Worker  which  bearest  thy  Spirit  about,  let 
thy  word  gouerne  me.  Lord  thou  art  the  onel}"  one  God. 
Again,  There  was  (saith  he)  a light  of  Vnderstanding, 
and  there  was  euer  a mind  of  the  lightfull  Mind,  and 
besides  those  there  was  not  any  thing  else  than  the  vnion 
of  them  by  one  Spirit,*  vpholding  all  things,  without 
which  there  is  neither  God  nor  Angell,  nor  other  sub- 
stance : for  he  is  Lord,  Father  and  God  of  all,  and  in 
him  and  vnder  him  are  all  things.  And  having  said  so 
(saith  Suydas)  he  addeth  his  prayer,  I adiure  thee,  0 
Heauen,  the  wise  worke  of  the  great  God,  I adiure  thee, 
O voyce,  which  God  vttered  first  when  he  founded  the 
world,  and  I adiure  thee  by  the  onely  begotten  speech, 
and  by  the  Father  who  containeth  all  things,  &c.  There 
is  no  man  but  he  would  wonder  to  see  in  this  author  the 
very  words  of  S.  John : and  yet  notwithstanding  his 
books  were  translated  by  the  Platonists  long  time  afore 
the  comming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  no 
maruaile  though  we  finde  sayings  of  his  in  diuers  places 
which  are  not  written  in  his  Poemander,  considering  that 
he  wrote  six  and  thirtie  thousand  flue  hundred  and  flue 
and  twenty  volumes,  that  is  to  say,  Rols  of  Paper,  as 
lamblichus  reporteth.” 

The  Alexandrian,  or  Neo-Platonic  school,  pro- 
bably owed  a great  part  of  its  influence  over  early 
Christianity  to  its  doctrine  of  a divine  Trinity — 
the  Unity,  the  Logos,  and  the  energising  Spirit — 
which  was  thought  by  some  to  harmonise  with 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Many  persons  have  be- 

*  In  the  text  as  given  by  Cedrenus  this  is  followed 
“ Ea  mens  cum  semper  in  seseipsa  sit,  semper  sua 
ipsius  mente,  luce  atque  spiritu  universa  contiuet.”  See 
Suidas,  s.  v.  “ Hermes,”  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  o38. 


lieved  that  Neo-Platonic  modes,  both  of  thought 
and  expression,  are  reflected  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 
(Leckie’s  Hist,  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  i. 
p.  23).  The  Poemander  begins,  as  Menard  ob- 
serves, in  the  same  manner  as  St.  John’s  Gospel ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  in  the  Hermetic 
sermon  on  the  mount,  is  compared  by  the  same 
writer  to  that  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John. 

On  the  Triplicity  of  the  Deity,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  a Monad,  maintained  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  Jamblichus,  and  the  Mediator- 
ship  of  the  second  Hypostasis,  see.  also  Kamsay, 
Of  the  Theology  and  Of  the  Mythology  of  the  An- 
cients, his  Philosophical  Principles  of  Religion,  and 
Cory’s  Mythological  Inquiry  in  the  Recondite  Theo- 
logy  of  the  Heathens. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE’S  WORKS.i 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  THE  “ COMMENTARIES.” 

I.  A Summary  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of 
England : being  an  Abridgment  of  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries.  By  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Trusler,^ 
1788,  12mo  ; 228  and  index. 

“ Everything  in  Blackstone  necessary  for  the  general 
reader  is  here  comprised  ....  and  nothing  omitted  but 
what  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  profession  of  a lawyer.” 
Advertisement. 

II.  The  Commentaries  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Knight,  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  England, 
carefully  abridged  in  a new  manner,  and  continued 
down  to  the  present  time  . . . By  Wm.  Curry  . . . 
1796,  8vo ',  viii.  contents,  666.  2nd  edit.  1809. 

Consists  of  selections  of  the  most  essential  parts  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 

HI.  * Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  England, 
principally  in  the  order,  and  comprising  the  whole 
substance,  of  Commentaries  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
[By  J.  Addams],  1819,  8vo. 

IV.  An  Abridgment  of  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries. By  John  Gifford  {^pseud.  i.  e.  Edward 
Foss],  1821,  8vo.  See  No.  VI. 

A German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1823.  Mr.  Foss  points  this  out  in  his  Judges  of  England, 
This  name  of  “John  Gifford”  had  been  made  celebrated 
for  twenty  years  previously  to  Mr.  Foss  having  adopted 
it,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  translator  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  translating  a work  by 
the  well-known  J.  G.  I put  a querj^  as  to  these  two 
works  (IV.  and  VI.),  neither  of  Avhich  I have  handled 


1 Continued  from  4‘^  i.  S.  528,  and  ii.  29.  At  No.  vii. 
p.  528,  for  1792  read  1762.  I have  two  connections  to 
make  in  the  last  article.  After  VI.,  as  a note,  read  “The 
Table  of  Precedence  first  occurs  in  it  (see  “N.  & Q.” 
2"'^  S.  viii.  454)”;  and  after  VII.  read  “ I have  not  seen 
this  edition,  but  1 believe  it  is  the  first  with  the  portrait 
by  Hall,  after  Gainsborough.”  Dele  the  note  after  VII. 
No.  XL.  p.  30.  The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  Blackstone 
was  reprinted  about  1859,  but  there  never  were  any  copies 
with  the  words  “ 2nd  edition,”  I believe. 

2 All  “ London  ” unless  otherwise  mentioned. 
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in  the  Law  Journal  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  never 
answered.  It  is  also  commented  on  in  the  Handbook  of 
Fictitious  Names,  1868. 

V.  An  Abridgment  of  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England^  in  a series  of  Letters 
from  a Father  to  his  Daughter,  chiefly  intended  for 
the  Use  and  Advancement  of  Female  Education. 
By  a Barrister  at  Law,  F.R.,  F.A.,  and  F.L.S. 
[Sir  E.  E.  Wilmot],  1822, 12mo ; viii.  304. 

Same  by  Sir  J.  E,  E.  W.  . . . A new  edition  [the  2nd] 
corrected  ...  by  his  son  Sir  J.  E.  E.  W.  1853,  12mo ; 
xi.  338.  3rd  edit.  1855  ; xix.  380. 

VI.  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Students,  &c. 
By  John  Gifford,  author  of  the  Life  of  ...  . Pitt 
\_pseud.  John  Bichards  Green],  1823,  8vo. 

I cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here,  as  J.  K.  Green  died  in  1818.  See  No.  IV.  above. 

VII.  The  British  Constitution ; or,  an  Epitome 
of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Vincent 
Wanostrocht,  LL.D.,  Alfred  House  Academy, 
Camberwell,  1823,  12mo ; xi.  845. 

VIII.  An  American  Abridgment,  1832. 

IX.  Select  Extracts  from  Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries, carefully  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Young  Persons ; with  a Glossary,  Questions, 
and  Notes,  and  a General  Introduction.  By  Samuel 
Warren,  1837,  12mo  ; xxvi.  428  (no  index). 

X.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in  the 
Order  and  Compiled  from  the  Text  of  Blackstone, 
and  embracing  the  New  Statutes  and  Alterations 
to  the  present  time.  By  J.  Bethune  Bayly,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  1840,  roy.  8vo ; li,  700. 

XI.  * A Synopsis  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 
Lond.  [1847].  A large  single  sheet  in  folio. 

XII.  The  Law  Student’s  First  Book,  being 
chiefly  an  Abridgment  of  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries incorporating  the  Alterations  in  the  Law 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Editors  of  the 
Law  Student's  Magazine  [who  were  they  ?],  1848, 
12mo  ; xxiv.  508,  xvi. 

XIII.  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  adapted  to  the  existing  State 
of  the  Law  and  Constitution,  with  great  Addi- 
tions. By  S.  Warren,  . . . 1855,  8vo  ] liv.  834. 
2nd  edition,  1856.  See  IX. 

The  original  portions  of  Blackstone  are  indicated. 

XIV.  The  Student’s  Blackstone  5 Selections  from 
the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By 
Sir  W.  B. ; being  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
relate  to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Bights 
of  Persons.  By  B.M.  Kerr,  1858, 12mo;  xix.  575. 

The  Student's  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
-E'w5fZawJ,infourbooks,by  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  &c.,  abridged 
. • . By  R.  M.  Kerr.  2nd  edit.  1865, 12mo  ; xx.  612. 

I have  been  obliged  to  give  more  title-page  in- 
formation in  this  list  than  in  the  last,  in  order  to 
show  the  objects  with  which  the  abridgments 


have  been  made.  Where  I have  given  no  Colla- 
tion, I have  not  seen  the  work.  An  asterisk  (*) 
prefixed  to  any  title-page  intimates  that  the  work 
was  published  anonymously. 

Balph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 


PIECES  FROM  MANUSCRIPTS.— No.  II. 

GOOD  ADVICE,  FROM  MS.  BIBL.  REG.  18  C.  II. 

[The  MS.  is  a fair  one  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales,  which  writes  the  tale  of  Gamelyn  after 
the  Cook’s  without  a break,  and  heads  this  tale 
the  Cook.”  It  puts  (or  misplaces)  the  Squire’s 
and  Merchant’s  tales  after  the  Man  of  Law’s,  and 
the  Nun’s  and  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  between  the 
Franklin’s  and  Doctor’s.] 

{First  Fly-leaf), 

He  that  stondeth  suere,  enhast  hym  not  to  meeve, 
ffor  3 if  he  doo,  hit  shall  e hym  after  greve; 

And  he  that  walketh  suerly  a-poh  the  playn, 
ffor  to  stumble  it  is  but  in  va}'!! ; 

But  3if  so  be  he  liste  of  his  foly 
By  necligence  to  put  hym  selfe  willefully 
In  aventure,  & of  h3^m  selfe  nat  recche 
To  eschewe  perelle  /j  holde  hym  but  a wrecche. 

Second  Fly-leaf  (hack), 

Man,'  be  auised  or  bou  be-gynne, 

That  thow  haue  no  nede  for  lo  pleyne  ; 

And  loke  what  a state  \>on  standyst  in, 
ffore  pouerte  is  a ful  pn'uy  pe^me. 

ffore  what  thjmge  j’-s  to  a man  more  greuous. 

Then  sodeynly  from  man-hod  to  falle  ? 

In  pride  ys  sj^mpjdle  gouernans. 

There  as  pouerte  ys  steward  of  halle. 

F.  J.  F. 


WILLIAM  BREWSTER  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH 
PLANTATION. 

A few  facts  relative  to  William  Brewster,  one 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  May  Flower,  who 
landed  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  in  1620,  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  London  in  his  valu- 
able little  book,  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth, 
are  submitted  to  the  readers  of  ‘^N.  & Q.” 

Bradford,  in  his  History  of  the  Plymouth  Planta^ 
tions,  states  that  Brewster,  after  leaving  Cambridge 
University,  was  in  the  service  of  Davison,  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  says 
nothing  relative  to  his  parentage.  From  a letter 
written  by  John  Stanhope,  Postmaster- General  of 
England,  on  August  22,  1590,  to  Secretary  Davi- 
son, we  learn  that  his  father’s  name  was  William, 
and  that  he  had  been  postmaster  at  Scrooby. 
Stanhope  wrote  that  Old  Bruster  ” was  dead, 
that  Samuel  Bevercotes  was  his  successor,  and 
not  Young  Bruster,”  who- had  been  the  deputy 
of  his  father. 

Davison  in  reply  gave  some  reasons  why  the 
1 MS.  Mav.  ^ ^ 
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son  should  be  the  successor,  and  the  place  was 
ultimately  secured  for  and  held  by  bim  until 
1607,  at  which  time  Bradford  says  he  had  a large 
family. 

In  the  first  ships  that  arrived  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  were  some  Puritans,  but  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft learning  that  large  numbers  wished  to  follow, 
caused  an  order  to  be  issued  forbidding  their  de- 
parture. Among  the  first  passengers  to  Virginia 
was  William  Bruster,  gentleman,  who  died  on 
August  10,  1608,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
have  been  the  grandson  of  ‘‘old  Bruster”  of 
Scrooby,  and  son  of  Brewster  of  Plymouth. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Company 
in  the  second  charter,  dated  May  23,  1609,  are 
those  of  William  Brewster,  and  Edward  his  son. 
In  the  fleet  of  Gates  and  Somers  that  a few  days 
later  sailed  for  Virginia  were  several  Puritans, 
one  of  whom  was  Stephen  Hopkins,  “ a person 
who  had  much  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
could  reason  well  therein.”  In  the  year  1610 
Edward  Brewster  arrived  at  Jamestown,  and  was 
captain  of  I^ord  Delaware’s  guard.  After  the 
death  of  this  nobleman  he  superintended  his 
affairs  in  Virginia,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
crafty  Governor  Argali,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  London,  and  there  found  his  father,  who  had 
come  from  Leyden,  negotiating  with  the  Virginia 
Company  relative  to  a settlement  of  Puritans  in 
America. 

On  June  17,  1619,  a patent  for  the  Leyden  peo- 
ple was  issued  in  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Wyncop, 
and  was  taken  to  Holland  for  the  Puritans  to 
view  and  consider,  but  it  was  not  used.  Brew- 
ster’s absence  from  England  during  this  summer 
was  misconstrued  by  Naunton,  one  of  the  king’s 
secretaries,  who,  on  August  1,  wrote  “Brewster 
is  frightened  back  into  the  Low  Countries ; ” and 
two  days  after,  in  another  note,  he  says,  “ Brew- 
ster’s son  has  conformed  and  comes  to  church.” 

On  February  2,  1619-20,  the  Virginia  Company 
gave  a grant  of  land  to  John  Peirce  and  asso-. 
ciates;  and  about  this  time  Thomas  Weston,  a 
merchant  of  London,  visited  Leyden,  and  told  the 
Puritans  not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow-merchants 
would  provide  ships  and  necessaries  for  a voyage 
to  America.  Weston  and  Peirce  were  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  Gorges  in  settling  New  Eng- 
land, and  finally  obtained  a patent  from  him ; and 
thus  Brewster  and  associates  were  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth in  December,  1620.  Here,  in  the  absence 
of  a pastor,  Brewster  acted  as  elder  of  the  church 
until  1643,  when,  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years, 
he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Captain  Edward  Brewster  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  calling  of  his  father  at  Leyden,  and  became  a 
bookseller,  whose  store  was  near  the  north  door  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company  from  1639  until  1647,  and  be- 


queathed to  them  a silver  bowl  weighing  seventeen 
ounces.  His  son  followed  in  his  footsteps,  as  we 
learn  from  the  eccentric  John  Dunton  in  his  Life 
and  Errors.  He  says  : — 

“ Mr.  Edward  Brewster  was  Master  of  the  Companj’-  of 
Stationers  when  I was  made  a livery  man.  He  has  a 
considerable  estate,  is  very  humble,  and  his  usual  appel- 
lation is  Brother.  He  is  a man  of  great  piety  and  modera- 
tion. He  printed  the  Practice  of  Piety  and  other  useful 
books.” 

E.  D.  N; 

Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


“ LENE  AND  “ LEUE.” 

I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  two  words  lene 
and  leue  as  occurring  in  Chaucer,  Piers  Plowman, 
and  other  poems,  which  have,  as  I think,  been 
utterly  confused  by  most  editors ; probably  be- 
cause they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  the 
MSS. 

In  Halli well’s  Dictionary  I find  — “Lene,  to 
give.  Hence  our  word  lend.  The  editor  of  Have- 
lok  absurdly  prints  fewc.” 

In  Morris’s  Specimens  of  Early  English,  at 
p.  395,  we  read  — “ Lene,  grant.  Many  editors 
of  Old  English  works  print  leue  (leve,  give  leave 
to),  for  lene,  as  if  from  A.-S.  lefan,  to  permit  j 
lene  is  from  IcEnan,  to  give, 

Here,  I submit,  there  is  the  most  dire  confu- 
sion. The  editor  of  Havelok  did  not  act  absurdly 
in  printing  leue,  because  he  had  to  deal  with 
another  word,  quite  different  from  lene;  and 
secondly,  Mr.  Morris,  after  making  the  right  dis- 
tinction between  the  words,  proceeds  to  confound 
them.  But  it  is  proper  to  add  that  he  now  writes 
to  tell  me  that  he  has  discovered  the  mistake,  and 
now  holds  the  view  which  I proceed  to  state. 

This  is,  that  Sir  E.  Madden  and  Dr.  Stratmann, 
who  do  put  a difference  between  the  words,  are 
right ',  and  what  I wish  to  do  now,  is  to  show  the 
exact  difference  between  them,  and  to  offer  some 
arguments  in  place  of  assertions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  scholars  agree  in  accepting 
that  the  old  spelling  of  lend  is  lene  or  len,  j ust  as 
the  old  spelling  of  sound  is  soun.  This  shows, 
too,  why  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  are 
alike ; for  lent  (as  the  past  tense)  is  contracted 
from  the  old  past  tense  lende,  and  lent  (as  the  past 
participle)  from  the  old  past  participle  lened;  both 
of  which  are  formed  from  Im  or  lene.  Now  the 
old  meaning  of  lene  is  to  give,  deliver,  hand  over, 
impart,  and  it  answers  to  the  German  leihen. 
None  would  deny  that  the  following  are  correct 
examples  of  it : — 

“ To  yeue  and  lene  him  of  his  owne  good.” 

Chaucer,  Prol.  611. 

“ That  hote  cultre  in  the  chymney  heere 
As  lene  it  me,  I have  therwith  to  doone.” 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  58?. 
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*•*  Lene  me  a mark” — quod  he— “ but  dares  thre.” 

’ Chaucer,  Chan.  Yam.  Ta.  15. 

“ I shal  Jena  the  a boAvr.” — Haveloh,  2072. 

Eut  -what  Mr.  Ilalliwell  appears  to  deny  is,  the 
existence  of  the  xerb  Jeue ; and  this  is-  the  point 
to  come  to. 

Dr.  Stratmann’s  account  of  it  is,  that  hue  or 
leve  is  the  A.-S.  lefan,  German  erlauben,  to  give 
leave  to,  permit,  allow.  Now  this  word,  in  various 
forms,  bjfan,  lefan,  alyfan,  gelyfan,  is  common 
enough  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  as  / between  two 
vowels  had  the  sound  of  v,  it  would  necessarily 
produce  leve  in  Old  English.  There  are  three 
undoubted  examples  of  its  occurrence.  Thus,  in 
the  Onnuhtm,  we  have  (vol.  i.  p.  308)  the  line  — 
“ Godd  allmahhtigg  lefe  uss  SAva 
To  forthenn  Cristess  AA'ille,” 

i.  e.  God  Almighty  grant  (or  2oer7nit)  us  so  to 
further  Christ’s  will.”  Here  the  spelling  with  f 
makes  the  word  certain ; and  to  make  doubly 
sure,  we  have  a similar  expression  in  the  same 
volume,  at  p.  357.  But  there  is  a third  instance. 
In  Douglas’s  Virgil  is  the  phrase  “ Gif  us  war 
lewit,"’  wdiich  is  equivalent  to  leiiit,  as  explained 
by  Jamieson.  Here  again,  the  use  of  the  id  makes 
the  word  altogether  certain;  for  w has  the  force 
of  V very  commonly  in-  Lowland  Scotch.  The 
signification  of  the  phrase  is  — if  it  were  per- 
mitted to  us.” 

That  the  two  words  have  been  so  hopelessly 
jumbled  together  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact 
that  each  can  be  represented  by  the  words  to 
grant ; but  it  really  makes  all  the  difference 
whether  Ave  are  speaking  of  to  grant  a thing  to  a 
person,  or  to  grant  that  a thing  may  happen. 
‘•God  leneih.QQ  grace”  means,  ‘‘ God thee 
grace,”  where  to  grant  is  to  impart ; but  God 
hue  we  may  do  right  ” means,  God  gi'ant  we 
may  do  right,”  where  to  grant  is  to  permit.  The 
difference  between  the  twm  is  distinct  enough, 
and  the  instances  of  lefe  in  the  Ormidum  render 
the  blunder  here  protested  against  quite  unjustifi- 
able. Briefly,  h^ie  requires  an  accusative  case  after 
it,  hue  is  followed  by  a dependent  clause. 

And  now  for  the  results.  The  following  are  true 
examples  of  hue  : — 

“God  . . . saA’e  and  gyde  us  alle  and  some, 

And  leue  this  suinpnour  c^ood  man  to  become.” 

Chaucer,  Freres  T ale,  346. 
Printed  h^ie  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  hene  by  Morris. 

“ Ther  he  is  noAv,  God  leue  us  for  to  ineete.” 

Prioresses  Tale,  231. 

Printed  lene  by  Tyrwhitt  and  Morris. 

“ Depardieux”— quod  she— “God  leue  all  be  Avele.” 

Troll,  and  Creseide,  ii.  1212. 

“ God  le2te  hym  Averken  as  be  can  devyse.” 

Ibid.  iii.  7. 

“ God  letie  us  for  to  take  it  for  the  best.” 

Ibid.  v.  1749. 


Morris  prints  lene.  Tyrwhitt  prints  leve,  but  re- 
cants this  opinion  in  his  Glossary  {s.v.  Leveth”), 
in  all  three  instances. 

The  three  instances  in  Jlavelok  occur  in  similar 
exclamations,  in  the  forms  God  leue  ” or  ‘‘  Crist 
leue,”  and  Halliwell  need  not  have  called  such  a 
spelling  absurd.  The  quotations  from  the  Ormu- 
him  entirely  establish  the  phrase. 

Lastly,  by  w\ay  of  a crucial  test,  take  Piei'ce  the 
Ploughman' s Crede.  I regret  that  I have,  in  all 
four  places,  printed  lene  in  the  text.  ATet,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  two  instances  of  lene,  in  lines 
445,  741 ; and  tioo  of  hue,  in  lines  366,  573,  where 
the  phrase  is  God  leue,”  &c.  And  now  observe 
a circumstance  that  clinches  the  whole  result. 
In  lines  445  and  741  all  three  copies  of  the  Crede 
have  hne;  but  in  lines  366  and  573  the  best  MS. 
can  be  read  either  way  ; the  British  Museum  MS. 
has  leve,  and  the  old  printed  edition  has  hue,  as 
shown  by  my  footnotes.  Surely  future  editors  of 
Chaucer  ought  to  note  these  corrections. 

Of  course  I have  not  taken  into  consideration 
here  the  other  senses  of  the  word  hue,  viz.  (1)  to 
believe,  (2)  to  leave,  and  (3)  dear.  Curiously 
enough,  all  these  three  occur  in  one  line : — 

“ What ! leuestoAv,  leue  lemman,  that  i the  leue  wold  ? ” 
William  of  Palerne,  2358. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


BISHOPRIC  AND  CATHEDRAL  OF  HEREFORD. 

The  ancient  district  of  Siluria,  of  which  the 
city  of  Hereford  and  its  vicinity  form  a portion, 
was  nominally  Christianised  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Saxons.  It  is  stated  both  by  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Heylin  that,  a Bishop  of  Caerffawidd 
(the  ancient  British  name  of  Hereford)  attended 
an  ecclesiastical  meeting  convened  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Caerleon  (whose  seat  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Saint  David’s)  in  the  year  544,  and 
the  see  of  Hereford  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest 
in  England. 

The  names  of  all  the  bishops  are  recorded  ex- 
cept two — those  constituted  in  544  and  601.  The 
third.  Bishop  Putta,  succeeding  in  676,  is  the  first 
name  on  the  roll  of  Hereford.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  bishops  before  the  Conquest,  the  last  being 
Walter  de  Lorraine  in  lOGl.  His  successor,  Bobert 
Losinga  {temp.  William  I.),  took  possession  of  the 
see  in  1079. 

The  bishops  constituted  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest up  to  the  death  of  the  late  Bight  Beverend 
Benn  Dickson  Hampden  in  April  last,  and  presid- 
ing with  two  intermissions  only  of  four  years  and 
fifteen  years,  the  latter  from  1646 — 1660,  on  de- 
mise of  Bishop  Coke,  are  sixty-seven  — in  all 
ninety-six.  The  Bight  Beverend  James  Atlay, 
D.D.,  consecrated  on  June  24  last,  and  enthroned 
in  the  cathedral  on  Thursday,  July  1,  is  there- 
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fore  the  uinety-seventh  prelate  wearing  the  epis- 
copal mitre  within  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of 
Hereford. 

Saint  Augustine,  who  was  invested  with 
archiepiscopal  dignity  by  Pope  Gregory  a.d.  597, 
was  confirmed  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  queen  (a  Christian  princess) 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  France, 
to  the  city  of  Canterbury^ with  its  dependencies 
some  years  after,  when  the  church  of  Canterbury 
was  made  a cathedral  and  dedicated  to  the  name 
of  Christ. 

The  earliest  Christian  temple  at  Hereford, 
known  as  the  Chapel  of  Fernlege,  preceded  the 
first  cathedral  by  a century  or  two,  which  cathe- 
dral is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral  on  the  accession  of  Bishop 
Putta,  A.D.  676. 

The  cathedral  and  city  of  Hereford  bordering 
so  closely  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  have  suf- 
fered several  times  by  the  incursions  and  ravages 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  permanent  establish- 
ment of  Hereford  as  a bishop’s  see  was  completed 
by  Archbishop  Theodore,  who,  after  the  Council 
at  Hertford  (a.d.  673),  divided  the  great  diocese 
of  Mercia,  as  he  had  done  that  of  East  Anglia, 
into  several  bishoprics.  It  was  in  676  that 
Mercian  dominions  were  divided  into  the  sees  of 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Leicester  j 
and  Putta,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  then  trans- 
lated to  Hereford.  Of  the  bishops  of  this  see 
(a.d.  688  to  A.D.  1012)  between  Putta  and  Ethal- 
stan  little  is  recorded  but  their  names.  Cuthbert 
(736-740)  is  an  exception,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  In  his  archi- 
episcopate  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were 
ordered  to  be  universally  taught  in  English.  The 
first  Saxon  cathedral  at  Hereford,  in  Bishop  Putta’s 
time  (according  to  Polydore  Vergil),  was  of  timber, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  year  792  the  importance  of  the  cathedral 
at  Hereford  was  increased  by  the  murder  of  Ethel- 
bert, King  of  the  East  Angles,  at  the  palace  of 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  at  South  Town  (now  Sutton 
Walls),  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  young 
prince  had  been  invited  thither  by  Offa,  and  was 
there  affianced  to  Elfrida  his  daughter,  and  on 
the  following  night  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Queen  Quendreda  cruelly  beheaded.  His  body 
was  first  buried  at  Marden  church,  but  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Hereford  cathedral,  and 
over  it  was  placed  a magnificent  tomb.  After  his 
canonization  the  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  Saint 
Ethelbert  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  in  expiation 
of  his  crime  Offa  endowed  the  cathedral  with 
large  possessions,  which  it  now  enjoys. 

Offa  on  his  return  from  Rome,  whither  he  went 
to  the  pope  for  absolution,  built  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  and  died  childless,  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter having  predeceased  him. 


Athelstan  (1012-1056)  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
from  the  foundations ; but  in  1058  Hereford  was 
burnt  by  a body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  under  Aeolf- 
gar,  the  exiled  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  the  cathedral 
was  left  in  a state  of  desolation,  and  the  good 
bishop  was  interred  within  its  walls.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  bishops  Leofgar,  Walter  of 
Lorraine,  and  Robert  de  Losinga,  in  1079,  who 
found  the  cathedral  in  ruins,  and  he  rebuilt  it 
on  the  model  of  the  church  at  Aachen  (Aix-de-la- 
Chapej-le).  The  existing  choir  is  regarded  as  part 
of  his  work. 

The  structure  was  not  completed  until  the  epis- 
copate of  Reinhelm  (1107-1115),  who  in  an  obit- 
uary of  the  canons  of  Hereford  is  mentioned  as 

fundator  ecclesise  S.  Ethelberti.”  But  there  is 
no  direct  proof  of  the  fact. 

During  the  troubles  of  Stephen’s  reign,  and 
whilst  Robert  de  Bethune  was  bishop  (1131-1148), 
the  city  of  Hereford  suffered  greatly,  and  the 
cathedral  was  desecrated  and  deserted.  The  bishop 
was  obliged  to  take  flight  in  disguise ; but  upon 
his  return,  he  cleansed  and  repaired  the  build- 
ing.” This  prelate  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert  Ffol- 
liott  (1148-1163),  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  a most 
inflexible  antagonist  of  Becket.  Whether  or  not 
he  added  to  the  cathedral  is  not  known,  but  Ffol- 
liott  was  annually  commemorated  in  the  canons 
of  Hereford  as  one  who  “multa  bona  contulit 
Herefordiensi  capitulo.” 

Giles  de  Bruce,  or  de  Braose,  bishop  from  1200 
to  1215,  is  said  to  have  built  the  central  tower 
and  west  front  of  the  cathedral : the  latter  fell  to 
the  ground  on  Easter  Monday,  1786.  This  por- 
tion was  replaced  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  whose 
design  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a sad  disfigure- 
ment of  the  sacred  fabric. 

Thomas  Cantilupe  (1275-1282),  the  last  Eng- 
lishman canonised  before  the  Reformation,  and 
styled  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford,  conferred  dis- 
tinguished honour  on  the  see ; was  Chancellor  of 
England  under  King  Henry  HI.  in  1265,  and  died 
on  August  25, 1282,  at  Orvieto,  on  his  return  from 
Rome. 

The  northern  transept  was  enlarged,  and  very 
probably  altogether  rebuilt,  during  the  episcopacy 
of  Richard  Swinfield  (1283-1317),  and  the  re- 
mains of  Cantilupe  were  removed  to  it  in  1287. 
In  the  same  prelate’s  time,  the  cloisters  and 
upper  portion  of  the  choir,  the  central  tower 
above  the  roof,  and  the  eastern  transept  as  it  now 
exists,  were  either  completed  or  were  in  progress. 

The  original  cathedral  of  Bishop  Athelstan  ap- 
pears to  have  comprised  only  the  nave  and  its 
aisles,  the  choir,  and  the  north  and  south  tran- 
septs. When  the  ancient  chapter  house,  once  the 
glory  of  the  edifice,  was  erected  is  uncertain. 
This  splendid  appendage  to  the  church  was  on 
the  south  side,  occupying  the  site  of  the  garden  now 
lying  between  the  college  cloisters  and  bishop’s 
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cloisters.  It  fell  into  decay  during  tlie  Parlia- 
mentary wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  finally  de- 
molished hy  Bishop  Bisse,  1713-1716.  The 
present  small  chapter  house  was  formerly  the 
Treasury. 

The  principal  additions  which  have  been  made 
subsequently  to  the  cathedral,  are  — the  Lad}’" 
Chapel  (1230-1250),  in  the  lancet  or  pointed 
style,  under  Bishop  Maidstone  and  Peter  d’Ac- 
quablanca ; to  which  is  attached  the  chapel  by 
Bishop  Audley  about  1493,  in  the  decorated 
style;  also  the  north  porch  by  Bishop  Booth 
(1516-1534),  in  the  late  perpendicular  style. 
He,  during  his  lifetime,  erected  his  own  tomb 
under  a pointed  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave ; and  Bishop  Stanbury’s  chapel  (1453-1474), 
in  the  north-eastern  aisle  of  the  choir. 

The  Bishop’s  Cloister,  of  which  only  two  sides 
now  remain,  built  about  1450,  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style,  connect  the  garden  of  the  bishop’s 
palace  with  the  cathedral. 

Attached  to  the  cathedral  also  is  a college  of 
priest-vicars,  which,  with  its  cloisters,  hall,  and 
quadrangle,  were  erected  between  1462  and  1472. 
It  comprises  a capitular  body,  presided  over  by 
its  own  custos  and  members,  and  distinct  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  itself. 

Several  styles  of  architecture  prevail  through- 
out the  building,  affording  good  examples  of  each. 
In  the  southern  transept  (a  portion  of  Athelstan’s 
church)  is  preserved  mucb  of  its  early  Norman 
character.  The  pillars  and  bays  of  the  nave,  and 
the  interior  of  the  choir,  are  Norman,  The  Lad}'- 
Chapel  is  in  the  lancet  or  pointed  style,  similar  to 
the  chancel  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Bore  Abbey 
church ; and  the  north  transept  may  be  considered 
a fine  specimen  of  the  geometrical  style. 

Underneath  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a fine  crypt 
(early  English,  circa  1220),  which  is  sixty  feet 
long,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a porch,  having  descending  steps 
entering  from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 

Between  the  years  1786  and  1840,  no  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  cathedral.  About 
the  latter  year  was  commenced  the  restoration  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  great  central  tower  internally, 
the  choir,  and  north  transept,  at  the  instance,  and 
under  the  zealous  supervision  of  the  then  dean, 
the  very  Bev.  John  Merewether,  D.D.,  who  died 
in  1850.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity  and 
valuable  labours  by  the  very  Rev.  Richard  Dawes, 
M.A.,  who  as  dean  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
witness  of  their  completion  in  June,  1863. 

The  cathedral  contains  the  tombs,  and  other 
memorials,  of  more  bishops  and  deans,  than  any 
similar  structure  in  England.  It  also  possesses 
several  fine  brasses,  and  a few  examples  of  (an- 
cient) stained  glass.  In  modern  stained  windows 
it  has  memorials  to  Archbishop  Musgrave,  Bishop 
Huntingford,  Dean  Merewether,  Archdeacon  Lane 


Freer,  Canon  Morgan,  Canon  Clutton,  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  Lieutenant  Arkwright. 

The  cathedral  library  is  rich  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, illuminated  missals,  and  Bibles.  It  has 
also,  in  good  preservation,  a remarkable  map  on 
thick  vellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Richard 
de  Haldingham  and  LafFord  (Haldingham  cum 
Sleaford)  in  Lincolnshire,  representing  the  World 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  Alpha. 

Middle  Temple. 


Chakles  Lamb’s  Old  Familiak  Faces.” — 
The  tragic  story  of  Lamb’s  early  life  was  first 
detailed  in  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  in  a review  of  Talfourd’s  Memorials — at 
least,  I never  knew  the  facts  till  I read  that  re- 
view. The  pathetic  verses,  tbe  ^‘Old  Familiar 
Faces,”  as  given  in  ‘^blank-verse  by  Charles 
Lloyd  and  Charles  Lamb.  London,  printed  by 
T.  Bentley  for  John  and  Arthur  Arch,  No.  23, 
Gracechurch  Street,  1798,”  contain  one  line  which 
seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  later  copies  of 
the  poem,  or  at  least  is  new  to  me : — 

“ Where  are  they  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ? 

I had  a mother,  but  she  died  and  left  me, 

Died  prematurely  in  a day  of  horrors — 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.” 

All  the  other  verses  have  only  three  lines  each ; 
and  the  line  in  italics — a curiously  painful  per- 
sonal reminiscence — seems  to  have  been  omitted. 
In  the  last  verse,  part  of  the  second  line  is  printed 
in  italics  in  the  copy  before  me,  and  doubtless 
refers  to  the  same  sad  fact : — 

“ For  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me  : all  are  departed  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“ January,  1798.” 

Este. 

Binding  Vaeiohs  Atjthoes. — I frequently  see 
a volume  for  sale  containing  Godwyn’s  Romatice 
Historia,  and  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  the  same 
author,  bound  with  Archceologice  Atticce,  by  Fran- 
cis Rous,  “ Scholler  of  Merton  Colledge  in  Oxon.” 
and  I am  puzzled  to  knowhow  these  three  works  by 
two  different  authors  are  so  often  met  with  in  the 
same  volume.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  trea- 
tises are  transposed,  but  they  are  invariably  bound 
together,  although  the  editions  of  each  vary  as 
well  as  the  publishers.  Could  it  have  been  an 
old  stock  lying  by  as  dead  literature  in  “ Abing- 
don School  ” ? Geokge  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Humber.  — Amongst  the  various  suggested  de- 
rivations of  the  name  of  this  river,  I have  never  met 
with  the  Early  English  word  ITmhre,  rain,  from 
the  Latin  Imher,  which  signifies  water  as  well  as 
rain.  In  one  of  the  alliterative  poems  in  the 
West  Midland  dialect,  the  Almighty  declares  to 
Noah  that  he  will  never  again  destroy  the  world 
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for  the  sin  of  man ; that  summer  and  winter  shall 
never  fail. 

“Ne  hete,  ne  no  harcle  forst,  vnibre  ne  drouthe.” 

The  Humber  receives  the  surplus  rainfall  of  a 
basin  estimated  at  9000  square  miles,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  surface  of  England.’’ 

Taylor,  in  his  JVorcIs  and  Places,  appears  to 
think  that  the  word  Humber  is  a corruption  of 
Inver  and  Aher,  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
which  two  words  are  the  same — a confluence  of 
waters,  either  of  two  rivers  or  of  a river  with  the 
sea.  jElsewhere  he  connects  the  names  of  several 
rivers  with  the  root  from  which  the  English 
word  rain  is  derived,  and  again  and  more  fre- 
quently with  words  signifying  water. 

The  water  of  Humber  ’’  is  charged  and  em- 
browned ” with  an  immense  quantity  of  liquid 
mud.  Nares  defines  Umber  to  be  a sort  of  brown 
colour.  And  Shakspeare  makes  Celia  say  to  Rosa- 
lind — 

“ I’ll  put  mj^self  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 

And  with  a kind  of  umber  smirck  my  face.” 

Alexander  Neckham  sa3^s  : — 

“ Fluctibus  ajquoreis  nautoe  suspectior  Humber, 
Indignans  urbem  visere,  rura  colit. 

Hunnorum  princeps,  ostendens  terga  Locrino, 
Submersus  nomen  contulit  Humber  aquce.” 

Milton  speaks  of  — 

The  Humber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian’s  name  ; ” 
and  Drayton,  in  his  elegy  upon  three  sons  of  the 
Lord  Sheffield  drowned  in  the  Humber,  says : — 

“ O cruell  Humber,  guiltie  of  their  gore! 

I now  believe  more  than  I did  before 

The  British  stoiy,  wdience  thj’-  name  begun 

Of  kingly  Humber,  an  invading  Hun 

By  thee  devoured  ; ibr  ’tis  likely  thou 

With  blood  wert  christened,  bloodthirsty  till  now.” 

E.  S.  W. 

Melton. 

CHEnuBiK,  A Christian  Name. — Speaking  of 
Cherub,  Cherubim,  Miss  Young  in  her  History  of 
Christian  Names  (i.  129)  observes  that  the  word 
is  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  (as  a Christian 
name)  out  of  Spain  and  ItaU.  I observed  it  for 
the  first  time  in  the  following  epitaph  : — 

“ In  memorj^  of  Cherubin  the  beloved  wife  of  Thomas 
Diball,  who  died  Dec’^  11*-',  1863,  aged  78  vears  . . . .” 

‘ W.  H.  S. 

Thrandeston,  Suffolk. 

Impending  Abolition  of  Legal  Wigs. — 
Pray  allow  an  old  querist  and  note-maker  of 

N.  & Q.”  to  renew  his  devoirs  by  sending  the 
^pended  cutting  from  The  Thnes  of  Friday, 
Jiily  24,  1868,  p.  11,  col.  1,  which  nearly  con- 
cludes the  Law  Reports  of  JuU  23  : — 

“ WIGS. 

“ During  the  last  two  days  the  learned  Judge  and  the 
Bar  have  been  sitting  without  their  wigs,  and,  in  opening 
a case, 

“ Sir  E.  Collier  called  attention  to  the  innovation, 
and  apologised  for  not  appearing  in  full  forensic  costume. 


“ His  Lordship  said  he  had  set  the  example  of  leaving 
off  the  wig  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  heat  of 
the  weather,  as  he  thought  there  wei'e  limits  to  human 
endurance. 

“ Sir  E.  Collier  expressed  a wish  that  this  precedent 
might  be  generally  followed,  and  hoped  that  the  obsolete 
institution  of  the  wig  was  coming  to  an  end — a hope  in 
which  many  members  of  the  Bar  heartily  concur.” 

This  innovation  took  place  in  tlie  Court  of 
Probate  and  Divorce,  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  being  on 
the  bench.  S.  E.  Cresswell,  M.A. 

Dartford  Grammar  School,  Kent. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  early  Contributions  to  a 
Birmingham  Newspaper.  — It  is  stated  by  Bos- 
vrell  that  Johnson  furnished  some  numbers  of  a 
periodical  Essay  printed  in  the  newspaper  of  wbicb 
a Mr.  Warren,  the  first  established  bookseller 
at  Birmingham,  was  the  proprietor ; but,  adds  Bos- 
well, after  very  diligent  inquiry  I have  not  been 
able  to  recover  those  early  specimens  of  that  par- 
ticular mode  of  writing  by  which  Johnson  after- 
wards so  greatly  distinguished  himself.” 

Having  just  seen  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Cadby,  bookseller,  Birmingham,  of  a Bibliotheca 
Birminghamiensis ; or,  a Catalogue  of  Books  ex- 
clusively relating  to  Birmingham  and  the  Neighbour- 
hood, it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  BiUiotheca, 
which  I have  notj^ethad  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, may  furnish  some  clue  towards  the  discovery 
of  the  Essays  alluded  to.  J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 


Ambassadors  Knighted.  — Le  Neve  writes  in 
his  “Notebook,”  as  printed  in  the  Toitogr,  and 
Geneal.  iii.  509  — 

“ Seignior  Grimani,  Venetian  Ambassador,  knighted 
according  to  custom^  and  had  an  augmentation  to  his  arms, 
dated  April,  1714.” 

What  evidence  is  there  of  this  custom"^  how 
did  it  arise  ? and  when  was  it  discontinued  ? 

Tewars. 

Bridgemasters  of  London. — Who  were  the 
Bridgemasters  of  London,  and  where  can  I find 
a list  of  them  ? G.  W.  M. 

Classic  Churches. — Telford,  the  engineer,  re- 
built the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
formerly  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Bridgenorth,  in  a Grecian  style,  about 
the  y^ear  1742,  in  sad  contrast  to  the  fine  old 
Gothic  building  represented  in  Back’s  engraving. 
Many  churches  after  the  Reformation  were  erected 
at  least  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  style,  though 
its  character  had  become  debased. 

When  did  the  fashion  for  building  such  purely 
classical  churches  as  the  one  described  commence  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 
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Daxish  Law. — Against  St.  Mary’s  church, 
Beverley,  is  an  oval  stone  with  two  swords  crossed 
and  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Here  two  young  Danish  soldiers  lie. 

The  one  in  quarrel  chanced  to  die  ; 

The  other's  head  by  their  oj^vn  law 
With  sword  was  sever’d  bv  one  blow. 

Dec^  23, 

1689. 

Would  any  one  now.be  tried  and  e?;ecuted  by 
Danish  law  in  England  ? And  how  late  would  it 
have  been  done  ? L.  C.  B. 

Biograpky  of  the  Chevalier  D’Eoh. — Ly- 
sons,  at  p.  278  of  the  Supplement  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Enviro7is  of  London^  states  that  a 
friend  of  his  (apparently  an  Englishman)  is  pre- 
paring a biography  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  from 
the  deceased’s  MSS.  Does  any  one  know  who 
this  friend  was,  or  what  became  of  the  biography  ? 

E.  X. 

Ahcisht  Scottish  Distillation. — I have  read 
somewhere,  I think  in  Holinshed,  that  the  ancient 
Scots  distilled  a powerful  beverage  from  the  moun- 
tain heath,  but  I cannot  find  the  passage.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  give  a light. 

Charles  Eogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Kings  in  Council.  — Turning  over  a sixpenny 
acquisition  of  two  somevrliat  shabby  12mos,  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam  (Paris  ?)  in  1759,  under  the 
title  of  Curiosites  Historiques,  ou,  JRecueil  de  Pieces 
utiles  d T Histoire  de  France^  et  qui  n'ont  jamais 
IJaru,  I lighted  on  a ‘Mngoment”  of  the  king 
(Henri  Quatre),  dated  at  St.  Cloud,  August  2, 
1589,  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor by  Friar  Jacques  Clement,  on  another  of 
the  brotherhood,  Jehan  Leroy,  who  had  killed  a 
certain  Captain  Ilermos,  to  the  effect  that  ^‘pour 
les  cas  resultans  du  proces,”  his  reverence  should 
be  tied  up  in  a sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river ; 
the  which  order  was,  as  the  official  phrase  de- 
licately runs,  “ carried  out  ” on  the  day  but  one 
ensuing. 

Did  this  mode  of  execution  form  a part  of  the 
then  existent  French  code,  or  was  it  ‘nqyro  re  natd 
of  the  royal  appointment  ? E.  L.  S. 

Kings  of  Spain.  — In  Longfellow’s  translation 
of  the  Coplas  de  Manrique  several  kings  of  Spain 
are  enumerated,  whom  I find  it  impossible  to 
identify.  The  poet  mentions  first,  Don  Juan  ” \ 
then  King  Henr}'-  — 

“ Whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride  ” ; 
and  lastly  — 

“ His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile.” 

Spain’s  haughty  Constable  ” is  also  celebrated 
by  the  poet  for  the  ^‘countless  treasures  of  his 
care.”  But  to  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these 


can  I attribute  any  identity  with  historical  per- 
sonages. I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  corre- 
pondents,  more  deeply  versed  than  I in  Spanish 
history,  could  help  me  in  my  difficulty.  A.  E. 

Lassus.  — May  I ask  some  one  to  explain  the 
allusion  to  Lassus  contained  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Lord  Lytton’s  From  the 

remarkable  article  in  The  Athenceum  of  July  4, 
entitled  Stop  Him,”  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
author  of  With  Maxhnilian  m Mexico  is  equally 
puzzled  with  myself.  The  only  author  named 
Lassus  that  I can  find  any  notice  of  is  a musical 
composer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  F.  K.  S. 

Leaden  Bronzes. — Lately  a friend  of  mine  had 
offered  him,  and  had  agreed  to  purchase,  some 
very  fine  medallions  by  Andrieu.  They  were  ap- 
parently of  bronze,  but  were  mounted  in  frames 
and  glazed.  They  proved  on  examination  to  be 
no  more  than  lead  bronzed  on  the  surface.  Are 
such  imitations  common  ? B.  11.  C. 

Certificate  of  Naturalization.  — Will  any 
one  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  if  a certificate 
of  naturalization  can  be  examined ; and  if  so,  at 
v>^hat  office  ? M.  L. 

PoEHS.~If  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me  to 
find  these  two  poems,  and  answer  the  third  ques- 
tion I annex,  they  will  confer  a kindness  on  one 
at  a distance. 

1.  Where  shall  I find  a poem  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower,  of  which  the  following  shreds 
alone  remain  in  my  memory  : — 

“ Oh,  Mayflower  ! stricken  Ma^^flower  . . . 

. . . . that  gave  the  Mayflower  rest 

^Vere  there  no  graves  be3^ond  the  deep. 

That  here  ye  come  to  die  ? 

And  the  Mayflower  . . . answered, 

As  towards  the  shore  she  drew, 

‘ Seed  for  a nation  of  the  free, 

Unblenching  souls,  and  true  ! ’ ” 

2.  Where  shall  Ifiud  a poem  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  all  I can  remember.  I met  with  it  many 
years  ago  in  a review,  and  have  ever  since  regretted 
I did  not  copy  it.  There  is  a poem  on  the  same 
noble  story  in  Coventry  Patmore's  GarUmd  of 
Poetry,  I forget  by  whom,  but  very  different  from 
the  poem  I am  in  search  of : — 

And  Ayhen 

The  spoiler  seeks  your  dwelling  next, 

.Be  with  me  here  again. 

Bring  forth  the  dead 

Oh,  Allah  ! gracious  Allah  ! thy  servant  faintly  won 
This  blessing  to  a father’s  heart — ’tis  not,  ’tis  not  my 
son  ! 

’Tis  not  IMahmoud,  the  wayward,  who  thus  the  law  defied, 
Yet  I deemed  that  none,  but  my  only  son,  dared  set  my 
oath  aside.” 

3.  The  exact  date  and  exact  historical  event 
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narrated  in  Eobert  Browning’s  well-known  poem, 

How  we  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to 
Aix.”  N.  B. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

St.  Jekome  and  Edeines.— The  controversy 
and  strife  between  S't.  Jerome  and  Eufinus  have 
become  proverbial,  affording  a sad  proof  of  the 
mutability  of  human  friendship  : — 

“ What  loving  heart  is  secure  in  its  loyalty  ? ” said 
St.  Augustine  ; “ into  whose  bosom  shall  we  dare  to  pour 
out  our  confidence  ? What  friend  ma}'’  not  one  day  be- 
come an  enemy,  if  we  have  thus  to  lament  the  separation 
of  Jerome  and  Rufinus  ?” — Epist.  73. 

The  general  belief  is,  that  the  controversy  arose 
about  the  doctrine  of  Origen.  (See  a long  note 
on  the  subject  in  Alban  Butler’s  Life  of  St.  Jerome, 
Sept.  30.)  But  in  an  able  and  veiy  interesting 
article  on  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Dublin  Revieiu  (New 
Series,  No.  xx.,  April,  1868),  the  writer  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — 

“ Whether  Rufinus  ever  cared  about  Origen  is  a ques- 
tion ; whether  he  had  ever  really  cared  about  Jerome  is 
also,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Was  Bethlehem  eclipsing 
Olivet  ? Was  the  whole  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Rufinus 
an  intrigue,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  reputa- 
tion of  a rival  ? There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  7 ” 
— P.  421. 

Query:  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  read  the  ^‘Apology”  of  Eufinus,  confirm  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Re- 
vieiv  f St,  Jerome  must  have  had  strong  reasons 
to  have  induced  him,  in  his  two  books  ‘‘against 
Eufinus,”  to  use  the  severe  language  and  invec- 
tive against  him  that  he  did.  J.  Dalton. 

St.  John’s,  Norwich. 

Spiral  Staircase.  — Some  years  ago  I read  an 
account  of  a tourist  spending  a night  at  a village 
in  a valley  where  the  people  communicated  with 
the  high  land  by  means  of  a very  high  spiral 
staircase  of  some  thousand  steps.  When  any  one 
wished  to  ascend  a signal  was  made  from  the 
bottom  to  some  one  on  guard  at  the  top,  and  vice 
versa.  I think  the  place  was  in  the  South  of 
Europe  or  in  Switzerland.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  ? E.  A.  D. 

Torquay. 

Stanton-Harcoert. — In  this  church,  near  the 
principal  entrance,  is  a round-headed  arch,  and 
near  it  a small  door  used  by  females  only,  as  by 
ancient  custom  they  never  pass  through  the  same 
entrance  with  the  men.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  of  any  other  parish  in  which  this  custom 
prevails.  By  a canon  of  the  Eoman  Church 
females  were  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  chancel. 
In  several  churches  in  England  the  males  and 
females  sit  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  but 
Mr.  Britton  could  not  recognise  the  custom  of 
separate  entrance  in  any  other  case,  nor  can  I now. 

Chr.  Cooke. 

London. 


SwiET. — In  Purnell’s  Literature  and  its  Rrofes^ 
sors,  the  author  utterly  discredits  the  generally 
received  opinion  that  Swift  married  Stella.  As 
I never  before  heard  the  marriage  doubted,  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  referring  me  to  the  best 
authority  in  favour  of  the  opinion  usually  enter- 
tained on  this  point.  J.  I. 


toitb 

Thomas  Mat’s  Tragedy  of  “Agrippina.” — 
Was  there  an  edition  of  Agrippina  in  1654? 
Lowndes  mentions  the  edition  of  1639,  12mo ; 
and  also  — 

“ Two  Tragedies,  viz.  Cleopatra,  Queene  of  A^gypt ; 
and  Agrippina,  Empress  of  Rome.”  London,  1654, 
12mo. 

Hazlitt  mentions  the  edition  of  1654  in  the 
same  words  as  Lowndes;  but  of  the  edition  of 
1639,  he  copies  the  error  of  the  Biog.  Drain. ^ 
varying  from  both  Lowndes  and  the  work  itself, 
the  title  really  being  — 

“ The  Tragedy  of  Julia  Agrippina,  Empresse  of  Rome. 
By  T.  M.  London : Printed  by  Ric.  Hodgkinsonne  for 
Thomas  Walkly,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Flying  Horse,  neare  Yorke  house.  1639.” 

On  the  back  of  the  second  leaf  (the  front  being 
occupied  with  a list  of  ‘^The  Speakers,”  and 

acted  1628,”)  occurs  the  censor’s  sanction, 

Octob.  26,  1638.  Imprimatur,  Matth.  Clay.” 

Now  occurs  the  subject  of  my  query:  Was 
there  really  an  edition  of  Agrippina  in  1654,  or 
was  it  a re-issue  with  a new  general  title-page  ? 
My  copy  has  the  three  title-pages — the  general 
one : — 

“ Two  Tragedies,  viz.  Cleopatra,  Queene  of  ^gypt; 
and  Agrippina,  Empress  of  Rome.  Written  by  Thomas 
May,  Esq.  London : Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Princes  Armes,  in 
St.  Pauls  Church  Yard.  1654. 

“ The  Tragedie  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  ^gypt.  Written 
by  Thomas  May,  Esq. : 

‘ Luc.  . . . quantum  impulit  Argos, 

Iliacasque  domos  facie  Spartana  nocenti, 

Hesperios  auxit  tantum  Cleopatra  furores.’ 

London  : Printed,  &c.,  as  the  general  title,  1654.” 

These  two  title-pages  face  each  other : the 
general  one  on  the  left,  Cleopatra  on  the  right. 
Cleopatra  bears  no  imprimatur. 

James  Bladon. 

Albion  House,  Pont-y-Pool. 

[The  editions  of  May’s  Agrippina  and  Cleopatra,  1639, 
1654,  are  one  and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  new 
title-pages  to  those  of  1654,  and  the  omission  in  Cleopatra 
of  the  dedication  “ To  the  most  Accomplish’d  Kenelme 
Digby.”] 

Eichard  de  Bert’s  “ Philobiblon.” — Has 
there  been  any  recent  edition  of  Eichard  de  Bury’s 
Philobiblon  ? The  most  modern  mentioned  by 
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Lowndes  is  Thomas  James’s,  which  appeared  in 
1599.  What  translations  of  this  curious  book  are 
there?  I know  of  none  except  the  anonymous 
one  into  English  (said  to  be  by  J.  B.  Inglis),  which 
appeared  in  1832.  I think  there  must  be  a Ger- 
man and  a French  version.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

[The  best  edition  of  the  Philohihlon  by  Kichard  de 
Bury,  is  that  edited  by  Samuel  Hand  of  Albany  in 
America,  8vo,  1861,  with  the  original  Latin  and  the 
literal  English  translation  of  John  B.  Inglis.  There  is 
also  a French  translation,  entitled  “ Philolihlion,  excellent 
traite  sur  I’amour  des  Litres,  par  Richard  de  Burj^,  tra- 
duit  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  FrauQais,  precede  d’une 
Introduction  et  suivi  du  texte  latin,  revu  sur  les  an- 
ciennes  editions  et  les  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale  par  Hippolyte  Cocheris.  A Paris,  chez  Aug. 
Aubry,  1856,  8vo.”  This  translation  forms  a part  of  the 
collection  entitled  “ Le  Tresor  des  Pieces  rares  ou  in- 
edites.”  It  is  stated  in  the  new  edition  of  Brunet,  that 
“ This  edition,  of  which  500  copies  were  printed,  is  exe- 
cuted with  care,  and  enriched  by  the  translator’s  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.”] 

Epitaph  ih  St.  Paul’s  Chukchyard,  Corn- 
wall.— If  the  subjoined  has  not  appeared  in  your 
valuable  intellectual  Exchange,  you  may  perhaps 
think  it  worth  publishing  : — 

“ Here  lieth  interred  Dorothy  Pentreath,  who  died  in 
1778  ; said  to  have  been  the  last  person  who  conversed  in 
the  ancient  Cornish  language,  the  peculiar  language  of 
this  county  from  the  earliest  records,  till  it  expired  in 
the  18th  century  in  this  parish  of  St.  Paul.  This  stone  is 
erected  by  the  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  union 
with  the  Rev<i  J.  Garrett,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul,  June,  1860. 

“ Gura  Perth!  de  Taz,  Sta.  de  Mammal  de  Dythiow 
Bethenz  hyr  war  au  tyr  neb  au  Arleth  de  Dew  Ryes  dees. 
Exod.  XX.  12.” 

J.  G.  Harding. 

[It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  following  epi- 
taph on  Dolly  Pentreath  was  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Mousehole,  Cornwall : — 

“ Old  Doll  Pentreath,  one  hundred  aged  and  two, 

Both  born,  and  in  Paul  parish  buried  too ; 

Not  in  the  church  ’mongst  people  great  and  high. 

But  in  the  churchyard  doth  old  Dolly  lie  ! ” 

This  is  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  version  of  it  {Chronicles  of  the 
Tombs,  p.  2 1 9) ; but,  curiously  enough,  none  of  our  modern 
antiquaries  could  ever  find  the  tombstone.  ( Vide  “ N.  & Q.” 
Pt  S.  xii.  407,  500  ; 2'!'!  S.  i.  17,  359.)  The  one  commu- 
nicated by  our  correspondent  is  more  correctl}'  printed  in 
Murraj^’s  Handbook  fur  Devon  and  Cornwall,  edit.  1865, 
p.  342,  with  which  it  has  been  verified.] 

Drapers’  Company.  — Where  can  I find  a list 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Company  of  Drapers  ? 

G.  W.  M. 

[A  list  of  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Drapers’ 
Company  is  given  by  Herbert,  History  of  the  Twelve 
Great  Companies,  i.  393,  between  the  years  1800  and  1834. 
This  list,  however,  is  imperfect,  as  we  find  the  following 


omissions : John  Butts,  1819.  George  Meredith,  1823. 
Richard  Borrodaile,  1826.  Edmund  Darby,  1827.  Richard 
Davis,  1828.  George  Paxon,  1829.  Samuel  Weddell, 
1833.  John  Clarke,  1835.  John  Potter,  1836.  Charles 
Wrench,  1837.  Charles  Fourdrinier,  1838.  James  New- 
man, 1839.  John  Deshons,  1840.  Samuel  Goldney,  1841. 
Joseph  Williams,  1842,  1848.  Alexander  Simson,  1843. 
Thomas  Walker,  1844.  Thomas  Dickinson,  1845.  Robert 
Browne,  1846.  William  James  Pistor,  1847.  Thomas 
Mitchell,  1849.  Samuel  Lawford,  1850.  Henry  Garrett 
Key,  1851.  John  Gregory,  1852.] 

Challe. — I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  will  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  a French  artist  of  the  name  of 
Chale  [Challe  ?],  who  painted  about  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  style  as  Fragonard.  I can- 
not find  any  mention  of  him  in  the  ordinary  works 
containing  the  names  of  artists.  W.  M. 

[Charles-Michel-Ange  Challe,  professor  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  at  Paris,  was  a successful  imitator  of  the 
works  of  Guido  and  Salvator  Rosa.  His  most  esteemed 
production  is  at  St.  Hippolito,  and  represents  the  clergy 
of  Rome  congratulating  that  saint  on  his  conversion.  He 
was  honoured  with  letters  of  nobility  and  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1778,  and  left  a manu- 
script translation  of  the  works  of  Piranesi,  and  Travels  in 
Italy.  See  more  respecting  him  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biographie  Universelle,  vii.  410.  J 

Stound.  — In  The  Barrister  (London,  1792),  a 
reprint  of  articles  from  The  World  (anonymous, 
but  written  by  a Mr.  Const),  in  a description  of 
Mansfield’s  speech  on  the  reversal  of  Wilkes's 
outlawry,  the  author  mentions  the  hushed  atten- 
tion which  continued  for  a stound  after  the  Chief 
Justice  had  concluded.”  What  is  a stound  f 

Cyril. 

[ Stound,  in  this  passage,  clearly  means  for  a short  time. 
Hence  Fairfax,  Tasso,  xix.  28 : — 

“ His  legs  could  bear  him  but  a little  stoundP 

Quotation  Wanted.  — 

“ Who  builds  a fane  to  God  and  not  to  fame. 

Doth  ne’er  inscribe  the  marble  with  his  name.” 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  reference  where  I 
may  find  this  couplet,  and  correct  it  if  inaccurately 
quoted  ? W.  H.  S. 

[The  correct  reading  is  — 

“ Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name.” 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iii.  1.  285.] 

Gideon.”  — Who  wrote  the  libretto  of  the 
oratorio  Gideon,  the  music  of  which  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Stainer  of  Oxford  P I believe  the 
poem  was  compiled  or  written  by  several  authors. 

R.  1. 

[This  libretto  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Morell.  For  some  account  of  him  and  his  works  see 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  i.  651-656.] 
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RICHAKD  CRASHAW:  HIS  TRANSLATION,  ETC. 

•(4^h  S.  i.  208,  280,416.) 

In  my  notes  on  Richard  Crashaw  and  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Italian  (4‘^  S.  i.  416)  I have 
forgotten  to  mention  that  Mr.  Willmott  also 
speaks  of  the  other  translation  of  Marino’s  Sos- 
petto  di  Herodej  alluded  to  by  J.  IT.  C.  (See  ante, 
208.)  This  English  translation  appeared  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Crashaw,* 
And  Mr.  Willmott  pronounces  it  inferior  to  that  of 
the  latter,  for  he  says  — 

“ The  Sospctto  di  Herode  has  also  been  translated  in 
1675,  by  an  unknown  writer,  who  prefixed  the  initials 
T.  R.  It  is  often  spirited  and  poetical,  but  generally  in- 
ferior to  the  version  of  Crashaw.” — See  Willmott’s  Lives 
of  the  English  Sacred  Poets,  2nd  ed.  1839,  p.  346,  Addi- 
tional Notes. 

It  may  be  also  well  here  to  add  another  extract 
from  the  Lives  regarding  Marino  himself : — 

“ The  author  of  La  Strage  degV  Innocenti  was  Giambat- 
tista Marino,  upon  whose  style  Crashaw  formed  his  own, 
and  who  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a brief  notice  in  this 
place.  His  Pime  Amorose,  Sacre  e Varie  came  out  in 
1602,  and  quickly  diffused  his  fame,  which  subsequent 
works  contributed  to,  increase.  His  death,  in  1625,  re- 
moved him  in  the  flower  of  his  days.  He  was  buried 
with  the  honours  of  a prince ; all  the  nobles  of  the  land 
attended  his  funeral,  bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
his  coffin  was  covered  with  crowns  of  laurel.  Men  of 
genius  emulated  each  other  in  exalting  his  memory,  and 
Italy  bewailed  her  Homer,  the  delight  of  poesy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Muses.  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  his 
biographer,  Loredano,f  mentions  his  talents ; but  a reac- 
tion of  opinion  has  now  taken  place,  and  he,  whose  com- 
positions were  to  be  co-existent  with  the  world,  has  been 
called  by  Tiraboschi  the  chief  corruptor  of  the  Italian 
taste.  Marino  has  experienced  a fate  by  no  means  un- 
common, that  of  being  eulogised  and  calumniated  with 
equal  extravagance  and  impropriety.  His  powers  have 
been  measui*ed  by  his  lighter  Rime,  while  his  sacred 
poetry  has  been  left  almost  entirely  unexplored.  But  we 
had  nothing  before  Fletcher,  upon  a religious  theme,  to 
oppose  to  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  What  might 
not  the  author  of  that  powerful  production  have  accom- 
plished, if  the  nerves  of  his  fancy  had  not  been  relaxed 
by  dalliance  with  a more  earthlj’-  muse,  and  if  he  had 
consecrated  the  morning  of  his  life  to  Him  from  whom  all 
poetry  descends  ! In  his  closing  hours  he  lamented  the 

* “ In  the  margin  of  the  folio  edition  of  Cowley’s 
works,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  a fever  at  Loretto,  but 
the  time  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  certainly  dead  before 
1652,  for  in  that  year  his  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  Te  Decet 
Hymnus,  &c , were  published  at  Paris  by  his  friend, 
Thomas  Car,  to  whom  the  poet’s  manuscripts  appear  to 
have  been  bequeathed  : for  he  says  — 

‘ ’Twas  his  intent 

That  what  his  riches  penn’d,  poor  Car  should  print.’  ” 
See 'Willmott’s  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets,  2nd  ed.  1839,  p.  308. 

I In  Vita  del  Marino,  da  G.  F.  Loredano.  He  says : 
“ Tutti  i titolati  e tutti  i principi  V accompagnarono  con 
doppieri  accesi  nelle  mani : la  bara  era  coperta  di  veluto 
nero  con  gli  adornamenti  cavallereschi  e con  le  corone 
d’  allori.” 


profanation  of  his  genius,  and  directed  all  his  amatory 
verses  to  be  burnt  in  his  presence.  But  the  dragon’s 
teeth  were  sown,  and  if  they  have  not  sprung  up  to  a 
deadly  harvest,  Ave  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  sower.” — See 
Lives,  &c.  p.  317. 

The  elegant  and  often  brilliant  Campbell  speaks 
of  Marino  as  “ the  most  quaint  and  conceited 
school  of  Italian  poetry,”  on  which  Crashaw  had 
formed  Ms  own  style.  (See  Essay  on  English 
Poetry,  with  Notices  of  the  British  Poets.  Lond.  ed. 
1848,  p.  223.)  To  some  few  readers  the  Italian 
original  and  the  English  version  will,  both  of 
them,  be  a curiosity  that  will  occupy  some  of 
their  leisure;  to  most  readers,  original  and  ver- 
sion will  remain  but  title-pages;  but  let  us  hope 
that  both  authors  have 

“ * made  a daA’’ 

Of  which  the  morning  knew  not,” 

in  a brighter  sphere.  Hermann  Kindt. 


THE  DE  VERE  FAMILY. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  82.) 

M.  de  Gerville,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Normandy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  De 
Veres  came  from  Ver  on  the  River  Ver,  below 
Coutance,  in  Normandy,  the  manor  of  Ver  being 
held  of  the  superior  manor  of  Gavray.  A De 
Vere  gave  land  in  Felstead  and  Halstead  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Caen ; and  on  one 
occasion  the  abbess  sailed  from  Caen  to  London, 
and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  Felstead,  to  visit 
the  property. 

The  silver  mullet  of  the  De  Veres  had  its  origin 
according  to  the  following  legend  : — 

“In  the  3’ear  of  our  Lord,  1098, Corbovant,  Admi -al  of 
the  Soudan  of  Perce  (i.  e.  the  Soldan  or  Sultan  of  Persia), 
was  fought  Avith  at  Antioche,  and  discumfited  by  the 
Christianes.  The  night  cumming  on  yn  the  chace  of  this 
Bataile,  and  waxing  dark,  the  Christianes  b;\yng  four 
miles  from  Antioche,  God  Avilling  the  saufte  of  the  Chris- 
tianes, shewed  a Avhite  Starre  or  Molette  of  fjwe  pointes, 
on  the  Christen  Host,  which  to  every  mannes  sighte  did 
lighte  and  arrest  upon  the  Standard  of  Albry  the  3’'‘*, 
there  shyning  excessively.” — Leland,  Itin.  vol.  vi.  p.  40. 

In  Sylvanus  Morgan’s  Sphere  of  Gentry  (1661), 
it  is  stated  that  Urania,  leaving  the  starry  firma- 
ment to  become  a comet  in  the  shield  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  and  lighting  upon  his  lance  point,  served 
to  portend  destruction  to  the  Saracens.”  Mr. 
Boutell  says  tbe  mullet  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  rowel  of  a spur,  and  is  often  pierced  as 
if  to  exhibit  the  adjustment  of  the  rowel  to  its 
axis. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  third  of  that  name,  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Oxford.  His  countess,  Lucia,  founded 
and  became  first  prioress  of  a small  Benedictine 
nunnery  at  Hedingham  before  the  year  1190.  At 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  this  was  granted  to 
the  De  Veres.  (Tanner,  Notitia  Monastica,  131.) 

Robert  de  Vere,  the  third  earl,  died  1221.  He 
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married  Isabel^  daughter  of  Hugh,  and  sister  and 
heir  of  W alter,  de  Bolebec ; his  father  having  given 
to  Richard  I.  five  hundred  marks  to  make  a v/ife 
for  his  son  Robert,”  at  that  time  a younger  son. 

Plis  grandson,  Robert,  -was  the  fifth  earl,  -who 
died  1296  j married  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Gilbert  de  Samford,  his  father  having  given  Ed- 
ward HI.  a thousand  marks  for  her  wardship  and 
marriage. 

John,  the  seventh  earl,  who  died  1360,  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Lord  Baddles- 
mere,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  Giles  his  only  son. 

Thomas,  eighth  earl,  died  1371. 

Robert,  ninth  earl,  was  by  Richard  II.  created 
Marquess  of  Dublin  in  1387.  Richard  H.  is  said 
to  have  been  present  at  his  funeral,  with  all  his 
court,  at  the  Priory  of  Colne,  Essex.  Two  other 
instances  only  are  known  of  a monarch  attending 
the  funeral  of  a subject — viz.  Edward  HI.,  who 
came  to  the  funeral  of  Alexander  Bogle,  Bishop 
of  Chester;  and  King  John,  who,  with  the  King 
of  Scotland  and  Griffin  of  Wales,  attended  the 
funeral  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Robert  bore 
on  his  arms  three  crowns  given  by  special  grant. 
This  may  be  seen  on  the  porch  of  Lavenham 
church,  Suffolk. 

Aubrey,  tenth  earl,  died  possessed  of  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Hadleigh,  with  appurtenances,  and  a 
water-mill,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
Richard  II.  for  life,  with  reversion  to  the  crown. 

Richard,  eleventh  earl,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Serjeaulx,  a knight  of  ancient 
family  in  Cornwall.  Their  second  son,  Robert,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtney,  who  was 
heiress  to  her  mother,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheiresses  of  SirJVarmeArchdeacoii,Vim.^'\\t]  and 
as  their  issue  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Oxford, 
this  will  account  for  the  arms  of  Archdeacon 
being  quartered  by  them.  (Ti'ans.  Essex  Archceo. 
Aoc.  i.  84.) 

John,  the  thirteenth  earl,  was  godfather  to 
Henry  VHI.  in  1491.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Scroop,  Knight,  and 
widow  of  William  Lord  Beaumont.  She  desired 
by  her  will  to  be  buried  in  the  church  at  Wyven- 
hoe  (near  Colchester),  and  her  fine  brass  still 
remains.  The  earl  died  in  1513. 

^ John,  the  fifteenth  earl,  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Trussell,  Knight 
Banneret,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Trussell, 
Knight.  A bedstead  in  the  castle  was  made  for 
this  earl,  a shield  upon  it  being  thus  charged.  One 
fourth  is  occupied  with  the  arms  of  De  Vere  quar-  | 
tering  Trussell.  The  rest  is  divided  into  .fix  parts,  I 
and  the  coats  are  arranged  thus  in  succe.ssion — I 
Colebrook  (or  Kilvington),  Archdeacon,  Seijeaulx,  j 
Baddlesmere,  Samford,  and  Bulbeck.  Another  ! 
shield  is  charged  with  a plain  cross,  and  Mr.  As-  I 
hurst  Majendie,  in  a paper  in  the  Trans,  of  the  * 
Essex  Archceol.  Soc.  (i.  85),  thinks  this  is  the  coat  j 


of  Sir  Robert  de  Vere,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert, 
the  brother  of  the  first  earl,  who  was  standard- 
bearer  to  William  Longespe,  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
the  Crusades,  and  he  assumed  these  arms — Argent^ 
a cross  gules.  He  is  commemorated  by  a cross- 
j legged  effigy  at  Sudborough,  Wilts.  John,  the 
fifteenth  earl,  has  a fine  tomb  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Castle  Hedingham.  This  tomb  has  the 
arms  of  the  earls  of  Oxford  impaled  with  Trussell, 
and  the  effigies  of  the  earl  and  his  wife.  Suppor- 
ters, a harpy  and  blue  boar.  At  the  sides  are  the 
four  sons— John,  Aubrey,  Geffrey,  and  Robert  j 
and  his  four  daughters — Elizabeth,  Ann,  Frances, 
and  Ursula.  Their  mother  was  descended  from 
William,  brother  to  Archbishop  Chichele,  founder 
of  All  Souls,  Oxford.  John  became  the  sixteenth- 
earl. 

Edward,  the  seventeenth  earl,  was  a courtier 
poet  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  In  1586  he  held  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  as  such  he 
sat  upon  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; he 
also  had  command  in  the  fleet  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Died  1604. 

Aubrey,  the  twentieth  and  last  earl  (1632-1701), 
is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  without  any  monument  or 
inscription.  This  Sir  Francis  was  nephew  to  John, 
the  sixteenth  earl.  He  was  born  in  1654,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  after  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  United  Provinces.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at 
Nieuport  in  1600,  and  defended  Ostend  in  1601-2. 
He  held  out  for  eight  months  with  1700  men 
against  12,000  of  the  enemy.  Died  1608.  His 
younger  brother  Sir  Horace  served  with  him  in 
these  wars,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
He  was  the  first  person  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Charles  1.  Sir  Horace,  Baron  Tilbury,  died  in 
1635. 

Mr.  Majendie,  in  the  paper  before  quoted,  re- 
marks that  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  there  was 
a claimant  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the 
person  of  a tradesman  who  kept  a china  shop  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  documents  were  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General,  who  was  favourable  to  the 
claim ; but  the  death  of  his  only  son  made  the 
father  unwilling  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  a vain 
honour.  John  Piggot,  Jun".,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 


SCOTCH  LAND  MEASUEES  : DE  MULCASTKES: 

DE  NENHAMS. 

(P'^  S.  i.  98,  496.) 

These  ancient  and  ver}^  curious,  but  uncertain 
measures,  merit  a much  fuller  consideration  than 
they  have  5mt  received.  A carrucate  and  a 
plough^  or  ploughgate  of  land,  are  the  same  mea- 
sure. Generally  it  is  understood  that  thirteen 
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acres,  Scotcli,  form  a bovate  (hovata  terrce,  the 
same  as  the  oxgate,  or  oxgang),  and  that  eight 
such  hovates  make  a plough — that  is,  104  acres. 
It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  in  all  dis- 
tricts a ploughgate  was  not  invariably  of  the 
same  extent,  even  anciently ; and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  it  was  less  or  more  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  for  raising  crops,  or  to  the 
number  of  cattle  which  it  would  pasture  and 
afford  fodder  to  in  winter. 

The  monks  of  Dryburgh  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion,  which  ended  in  1214,  had  first 
two  oxgates  of  land  given  them  by  a William  de 
Nenham,  an  English  or  Norman  settler  in  the 
barony  of  Giffyn,  Beith  parish,  Ayrshire.  These 
lay  under  the  castle  of  Giffyn,  and  on  them  was  a 
chapel.  Then  they  received  other  two  oxgates 
from  his  son  Bichard,  in  the  same  place.  Richard 
was  succeeded  in  Giffyn  by  his  brother  Alexander 
de  Nenham,  who  made  an  exchange  of  these  four 
oxgates  with  the  monks,  giving  them  instead,  land 
described  as  half  a ploughgate  of  his  lands  of 
Triern,  lying  in  the  same  barony,  on  which  another 
chapel  stood,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget ; and  in  the 
deed  or  charter  granted  by  the  latter  De  Nenham, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  Dryburgh, 
the  marches  of  this  last  portion  are  so  particularly 
described  that  they  can  still  be  easily  traced.  The 
extent  within  these  bounds  is  about  fifty  acres, 
Scotch : thus  showing,  first,  that  half  a plough- 
gate  was,  in  this  district  at  least,  of  this  acreage ; 
and,  secondly,  supposing  the  land  exchanged  equal, 
that  eight  hovates  were  equal  to  a ploughgate. 
An  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  (1621,  cap.  31), 
still  in  observance,  makes  possession  of  a plough 
of  land  in  heritage  ” the  qualification  for  hunting 
and  hawking;  but,  although  various  decisions 
under  this  Act  have  been  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  none  of  them  were  such  in  circumstances 
as  to  oblige  the  Court  to  determine  the  acreage  of 
a plough.  Balfour,  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on 
Scotch  law  {Practichs,  p.  44),  allows  only  twelve 
acres  to  the  bovate  instead  of  thirteen,  and  eight 
hovates  to  the  plough.  Sir  John  Skene,  not  how- 
ever quite  unexceptionable  for  accuracy,  says  that 
a forty-shilling  land  of  old  extent  was  equal  to  a 
plough,  consisting  of  eight  bovates,  or  of  104  acres; 
and  with  him  agrees  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  the 
author  of  Caledonia  (i.  807),  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  ploughgate,  who  grants,  however,  that  in  all 
districts  it  was  not  by  any  means  uniform ; and 
also  Nimmo  in  his  History  of  Stirlingshire  (edition 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Macgregor,  Stirling).  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Irvine’s  Treatise  on  the  Game 
Laws  (Act  1621).  On  the  other  hand,  some  Eng- 
lish authorities  hold  a ploughgate  to  consist  of 
sixty  acres  only ; and  in  some  County  Road  Acts 
for  Scotland  a rule  is  fixed  by  which  value,  and 
not  extent,  regulates  the  ploughgate.  Me.  Veke 
Ieving  refers  to  a Local  Act  for  Lanarkshire  of 


1807,  in  which  there  is  this  provision,  which  seems 
to  require  explanation : Provided  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Trustees  of  any  Parish 
to  diminish  the  extent  or  number  of  ploughgates 
therein ; ” showing,  as  it  would  appear,  that  there 
was  a determinate  number  in  each  parish  of  the 
county  to  which  the  Act  applied. 

A Walter  de  Mulcastre  was  the  predecessor  in 
this  barony  of  Giffyn  of  the  De  Nenhams.  Both 
unquestionably  were  English  settlers ; and  if  they 
resided  in  Scotland  permanently  for  an}^  length  of 
time,  they  must  have  returned  to  England,  as  they 
are  not  known  in  Scotland  much  after  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  De  Mulcastres  were 
probably  a Cumberland  family  {vide  Hutcheson’s 
History,  ‘^Moncastre  Parish,”  &c.),  and  any  infor- 
mation regarding  them,  or  the  De  Nenhams,  or 
the  Scottish  occupation  of  either,  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  many  Scotch  antiquaries.  De  Mul- 
castre received  Giffyn,  as  is  probable,  from  one  of 
the  De  Morevilles  from  Burgh- on-the-Sands, 
Cumberland,  and  who  were  High  Constables  of 
Scotland  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  continuing 
in  that  office  under  David  I.,  Malcolm  IV.,  and 
William  the  Lion.  Their  extensive  possessions  in 
Scotland  were  carried  to  the  ancient  lords  of 
Galloway  by  Ela  or  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Moreville,  and  sole  heiress  of  her 
brother  William,  marrying  Roland  Lord  of  Gal- 
loway, who  by  her  was  father  of  Alan,  the  great 
Lord  of  Galloway,  and  husband  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  younger 
brother  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  the  Lion. 
Sir  Richard  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  de  More- 
ville, who  was  the  first  High  Constable  of  that 
family ; and  although  Pont  says,  in  his  Topography 
of  Cuninghame,  that  Sir  Richard  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  a Becket,  and,  as  an  atonement, 
founded  and  endowed  the  Monastery  of  Kilwin- 
ning, Ayrshire,  in  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  be 
correct,  this  being  the  work  of  his  father.  Sir 
Hugh.  Espedaee. 


QUOTATIONS  : “ THE  WATERLOO  WALTZ.” 

(4th  II 

The  four  lines,  the  authorship  of  which  is  in- 
quired for  by  H.,  are  the  beginning  of  a spirited 
poem,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  occasioned  by  seeing  in  a list  of  new 
music  The  Waterloo  Waltz.  They  were  written 
by  a lady,  and  generally  attributed  to  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  They  are  so  admirable  in  sentiment  and 
exquisite  in  composition,  that  I think  their  resus- 
citation in  N.  & Q.”  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  its  readers : — 

“ A moment  pause,  ye  British  Fair, 

While  pleasure’s  phantom  j^e  pursue ; 

And  say,  if  sprightly  dance  or  air 
Suit  with  the  name  of  Waterloo. 
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Awful  was  the  victor3’- ! 

Chastened  should  the  triumph  be  ; 

Mid  the  laurels  she  has  won, 

Britain  mourns  for  manj'  a son. 

“ Veiled  in  clouds  the  morning  rose ; 

Nature  seemed  to  mourn  the  day 
Which  consigned,  before  its  close. 

Thousands  to  their  kindred  clay. 

How  unfit  for  courtly  ball, 

Or  the  giddy  festival. 

Was  the  grim  and  ghastly  view 
Ere  evening  closed  on  Waterloo  ! 

“ See  the  Highland  warrior  rushing. 

Firm  in  danger,  on  the  foe. 

Till  the  life-blood  warmly  gushing, 

Laj^s  the  plaided  hero  low ! 

His  native  pipe’s  accustomed  sound, 

Mid  war’s  infernal  concert  drowned, 
Cannot  soothe  his  last  adieu. 

Or  wake  his  sleep  on  Waterloo  ! 

Chasing  o’er  the  cuirassier, 

See  the  foaming  charger  flying. 

Trampling  in  his  wild  career 
All  alike,  the  dead  and  dying. 

See  the  bullets  through  his  side 
Answered  bj-  the  spouting  tide ; 

Helmet,  horse  and  rider  too. 

Roll  on  bloody  Waterloo  ! 

“ Shall  scenes  like  these  the  dance  inspire  ? 

Or  wake  the  enlivening  notes  of  mirth  ? 

0 shivered  be  the  recreant  lju-e 
That  gave  the  base  idea  birth  ! 

Other  sounds,  I ween,  were  there, 

Other  music  rent  the  air  ; 

Other  waltz  the  warriors  knew 
When  the}'  closed  on  Waterloo ! 

“ Forbear,  till  Time  with  lenient  hand 
Has  soothed  the  pang  of  recent  sorrow  j 
And  let  the  picture  distant  stand. 

The  softening  hue  of  years  to  borrow. 

When  our  race  has  passed  away, 

Hands  unborn  may  wake  the  laj', 

And  give  to  joy  alone  the  view 
Of  Britain’s  fame  at  Waterloo ! ” 

It  would  be  difficult,  I think,  to  find  in  any 
language  a poem  written  with  so  much  originality 
and  spirit,  and  so  ably  sustained  throughout  to 
its  brilliant  and  feeling  termination.  F.  C.  H. 


BRADSHAW  THE  REGICIDE. 

S.  ii.  34,  70,  95.) 

The  Henry  Bradshaw  alluded  to  by  OxoNl- 
ENSis  was  elder  brother  of  the  Lord  President,” 
whose  name  headed  the  signatures  to  the  Che- 
shire petition  praying  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  who  took  a most  pro- 
minent part  in  the  civil  struggles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the 
services  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  sergeant- 
major  in  Colonel  Dukinfield’s  regiment,  and  had 
a lieutenant-colonel’s  commission  in  the  regiment 
of  foot  commanded  by  Colonel  Ashton.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  entire  militia  of  the  Mac- 


clesfield hundred,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  court 
martial  that  tried  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Chester ; 
and  was  afterwards,  in  1660,  summoned  before 
the  Lords’  committee  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct  in  this  transaction,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  messenger  of  the  Black  Bod.  Upon 
this  Bradshaw  submitted  to  what  reads  like  a 
very  abject  apology,  and  was  ultimately  released. 
The  circumstance,  however,  seems  to  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  this,  in  many  respects,  excellent  man ; 
for  he  died  early  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Stockport. 

In  a very  interesting  account  of  John  Bradshaw, 
in  Cheshire,  its  Historical  and  Literacy  Associations j 
by  T.  W.  Barlow,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  (London,  W.  Kent 
& Co.,  1852),  I fail  to  find  any  account  of  his 
having  resided  in  Staffordshire. 

I cannot  think  he  died  poor,  as  supposed  by 
M.  T.,  for  he  bequeaths  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
5004  for  “ amending  the  wages  of  the  master  and 
usher”  of  each  of  the  schools  of  Middleton,  in 
Lancashire,  and  Bunbury,  in  Cheshire,  as  part  of 
his  ^4hankful  acknowledgment”  for  having  re- 
ceived part  of  his  educac’on.”  Gr.  H.  S. 

Ancoats,  Manchester. 


A large  old-fashioned  house,  which  was  ap- 
proached by  a narrow  court,  and  was  situated  a 
little  way  down  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Portpool 
Lane,  going  from  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  early  in  the 
present  century  had  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  residence  of  Lord  High  President  Bradshawe, 
It  was  called  Bradshaw’s  Bents,  and  sometimes 
Bradshaw’s.  I believe  the  mansion  was  pulled 
down  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century; 
but  I think  the  court  still  remains.  I make  this 
note  from  oral  tradition,  which  was  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  fact  that  I was  taken  to  see  the 
site  of  the  house,  and  I afterwards  had  given  to 
me  Bussell’s  folio  History  of  England,  in  which  is 
a facsimile  copy  of  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Charles  I. — the  first  signature  to  which  is 
Jo.  Bradshawe.”  In  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
this  book  appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Wood,  Port- 
pool-lane,”  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  lived  in 
Bradshawe’s  house.  The  imprint  is  undated ; but 
I find  the  history  is  carried  down  to  August,  1781, 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  is  written,  “ Thomas  Wood  his 
book,  October  20***,  1782.” 

Edward  J.  Wood. 


The  statement  of  your  correspondent  M.  J.  bears 
improbability  upon  the  face  of  it.  In  the  first 
place  the  president  had  no  children,  having  never 
been  married ; and  that  he  died  in  poverty  is  very 
unlikely,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  tran- 
script of  a newspaper  cutting  in  Bandal  Holmes’ 
MS.  Collections  relating  to  Cheshire  (Harl.  MS. 
1929,  fol.  30)  : — 
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“ Whitehall,  Octob.  31  (1659). 

^ ^‘This  day  it  pleased  God  here  to  put  a period  to  the 
life  of  the  Lord  Bradshaw,  after  a year’s  lingering  under 
a fierce  and  most  tedious  Quartan  Ague,  which  in  all 
probability  could  not  have  taken  him  away  yet  awhile 
had  he  not  by  his  indefatigable  aflTection  toward  the  Pub- 
lick  Aflfairs  and  safety  in  a time  of  danger  wasted  himself 
with  extraordinary  labors.” 

Ben^j.  Bagshawe,  Jen. 

10,  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Kow. 


ST.  HEREFRID. 

S.  ii.  56,  113.) 

The  remarks  of  F.  C.  H.  on  this  worthy  per- 
sonage have  fairly  puzzled  me  ; I can  make  neither 
top  nor  tail  ” of  them.  He  says  that  he  at- 
tended St.  Cuthbert  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
administered  to  him  the  last  sacraments,”  and  that 
it  was  from  him  that  St  Bede  received  the  cir- 
cumstantial and  edifying  account  of  the  illness  and 
death  of  St.  Cuthbert.”  Bede,  as  far  as  I can  dis- 
cover, says  not  a word  of  this,  nor  makes  a single 
mention  of  Herefrid  in  connection  with  St.  Cuthbert. 
In  the  Historia  Eccles.  Gentls  Anglorum,  pp.  240, 
241,  Oxon.  1846,  will  be  found  a very  touching 
narrative  of  an  interview  betvreen  Cuthbert  and  a 
certain  anchorite  of  the  name  of  ITerehrect,  but 
which  has  not  in  it  a feature  in  common  with 
the  circumstances  detailed  by  your  correspondent 
F.  C.  H.  Bede’s  account  is  this.  After  having 
held  the  see  of  Lindisfarne  for  two  years — to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  much  against  his 
will — St.  Cuthbert  retired  to  his  former  retreat  in 
the  island  of  Fame.  He  had  there  an  ancient 
friend  named  Herebrect,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
return,  at  once  resorted  to  him  : cupiens  salu- 
taribus  ejus  exhortationibus  ad  superna  desideria 
magis  magisque  accendi.”  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  Cuthbert  urged  him  to  open  his 
mind  fully,  and  question  him  on  any  matter  on 
which  he  needed  counsel,  as  this  would  be  the 
last  time  they  should  ever  meet  on  earth.  Greatly 
affected  on  hearing  this,  Herebrect  besought  his 
friend  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Almighty 
that  they  might  both  be  removed  on  the  same 
day.  To  this  request  he  gave  consent,  and  after  a 
time  informed  Herebrect  that  his  petition  had  been 
granted : Surge,  inquit,  frater  mi,  et  noli  plorare, 
sed  gaudio  gaude,  quia  quod  rogavimus  superna 
nobis  dementia  donavit : ” which  promise  and 
prophecy,  according  to  Bede,  was  fulfilled;  for 
though,  on  parting,  they  parted  for  ever  in  the 
flesh,  yet  ^dmo  eodemque  die,  hoc  est,  tertiadecima 
Kalendarum  Aprilum,  egredientes  e corpore,  spiri- 
tus  eorum  mox  beata  invicem  visione  conjuncti 
sunt,  atque  angelico  ministerio  pariter  ad  requiem 
coeleste  translati.” 

Now,  if  this  Herefrid  be  the  person  to  whom 
F.  C.  H.  refers,  and  has  confounded  with  St.  Here- 


frid, his  own  authority  Bede  is  flatly  against 
him.  For  if  they  parted  when  in  health,  to 
meet  no  more,  how  could  the  incidents  of  this 
“ last  illness  ” have  come  about  ? And  if  thej^ 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  how  could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  either  could  give  a circumstantial  and 
edifying  account”  of  the  death  of  the  other  All 
that  is  recorded  by  Bede  of  the  closing  scene  of 
Cuthbert’s  life  is  that,  though  wishing  to  be 
buried  in  the  monastery  to  which  he  had  retired, 
lie  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  monks  ( fratres)  to 
allow  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Lindisfarne  to 
be  interred  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been 
bishop. 

That  Herefrid  and  Herebrect  cannot  be  one  and 
the  same  person  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the 
former  did  not  die  till  anno  747,  just  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  was  anno  687. 

It  is  possible  that  F.  0.  H.  may  have  authori- 
ties for  his  information  with  which  I am  unac- 
quainted ; and  if  so,  will,  I feel  quite  sure,  be 
most  glad  to  produce  them,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  myself,  but  also  of  the  general  readers 
of  ‘‘ N.  & Q.” 

Since  writing  the  above  it  has  struck  me  as 
possible  that  F.  C.  H.  may  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  Cuthbert  who  lived  at  a later  date,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  740.  But 
here  the  difficulty  will  meet  him,  that  this  indivi- 
dual is  said  to  have  been  archbishop  from  740  to 
758 ; * and,  according  to  Fuller,  was  at  the  Synod 
of  Cloves- at-Ho  in  747.  Now,  as  Herefrid  is  en- 
tered in  Bede’s  Chronicles  as  having  died  in  747, 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  supposing  Cuthbert’s  archi- 
episcopate  to  have  continued  till  758,  or  very  im- 
probable, supposing  him  to  have  died  in  the  year 
of  the  above-nam'ed  synod,  that  Herefrid  could 
have  ministered  to  him  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
recounted  the  circumstances  of  it  to  Bede.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
November  8,  758,  and  I know  of  nothing  which 
should  lead  one  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


Eobert  Morris  S.  ii.  56.) — Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  either  your  correspondent  Quejuni- 
RiSTUS,  or  your  printer,  is  in  error.  There  never 
was  such  a man  as  Chief  Justice  Acton.  The  in- 
tended person  I suppose  to  be  Sir  Eichard  Aston, 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland  from  1761  to  1765,  when,  in  consequence 
of  his  making  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Irish 
magistracy,  he  was  transferred  to  the  English 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  as  a judge. 


* In  a foot-note  to  the  Epistola  Bonifacii  ad  Cud- 
herthum.  Professor  Hussey  writes,  “ Cave,  Hist.  Lit, : 
Cuthbertus  Archiepiscopus  erat  ab  a.d.  740  ad  758 : 
Contin.  Chron.  Bced,  et  Chron.  Sax  A 
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There  is  a curious  story  of  a conflict  between  | 
the  judge  and  a barrister  in  mj  Judges  of  England  \ 
(vol.  viii.  p.  237) ; and  I suppose  Robert  Morris  | 
is  the  barrister  there  referred  to.  Will  Quejtjni- 
EiSTUS  kindly  say  if  it  is  so,  and  give  some  further 
particulars  as  to  Mr.  Morris’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Justice 
Aston. 

Watt,  in  his  Bihliotlieca  Britannica,  names  the 
Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Aston  as  the  only  work  of 
Mr.  Robert  Morris.  Edwaed  Foss. 

Salmoit  and  Appkentices  S.  i.  474.)  — 
There  is  an  old  tradition  in  Limerick  that  ap- 
prentices’ indentures  formerly  contained  a proviso 
that  they  (the  apprentices)  should  not  get  salmon 
more  than  three  times  a week  for  dinner.  I have 
never  seen  one  of  these  indentures ; nor  do  I be- 
lieve that  any  such  exist.  I have  heard  that  a 
sum  of  five  pounds  has  been  offered  to  any  person 
who  could  procure  such  indenture.  While  on  the 
subject,  I may  add  that  for  many  ages  Limerick 
has  been  famous  for  its  salmon  fisheries  and  Sax 
(salmon)  weir;  and  at  this  moment,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  quantity  of  salmon  taken 
in  the  river  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  and  its 
plentifulness  in  the  local  market  formerly,  that 
fish  in  recent  years  is  rather  scarce,  and  is  always 
high-priced  in  the  city  of  Limerick.  I may  re- 
mark that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  had  at  a mo- 
derate price  in  Limerick  than  in  Lublin,  or,  I 
believe,  in  London,  where  the  Shannon  salmon 
are  highly  prized  in  the  season. 

Maurice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 

Lr.  Parr,  a Passage  in  his  Spital  Sermon 
(4^^  S.  i.  511.)  — In  the  Greek  sentence  here  pro- 
nounced to  be  obviously  bad  Greek,”  Lr.  Parr 
has  only  substituted  modern  names  in  a Greek 
form  : ''riKripov,  Bdppovov,  Kal  TaiAwpoj',  for  'S.ooKpaTrj.^ 
AioyepT)'^,  Kal  ’Ap/o-TmTroj/.  It  was  Lucian  therefore" 
who  wrote  what  is  thus  censured  ! 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 

The  Monastery  oe  Konigssaal  (4^*^  S.  ii.  87.) 
There  is  some  curious  information  concerning  this 
Cistercian  house  in  the  Cistercium  Bis-Tercium  of 
Augustinus  Sartorius,  Vetro-Bragm^  1700,  folio, 
pp.  725,  773  (1059-1064).  He  speaks  of  it  as 
“locum  amoenitate  eximia  conspicuum,”  and  gives 
the  following  list  of  notable  personages  who  were 
buried  there : — 

“ nine  inhibi  (sic)  contumulati  fuere : Wenceslaus  IT. 
Fundator;  Wenceslaus  III.  Fundatoris  filius,  ambo  Bobe- 
miae  Reges ; Joannes  et  Guttha,  W enceslai  Fundatoris  regiae 
proles;  Ottocarus,  Joannis  Lucenburgici  Regis  Filius; 
Margareta,  Wenceslai  Regis  Filia,  conthoralis  Boleslai, 
Duels  Lignicensis  apud  Silesios,  una  cum  filiolo  suo 
Kicolao  ; Klisabetha,  filia  Joannis  Regis  ; Elisabetha  Re- 
gina Bohemiae,  conjux  Joannis  Lucenburgici;  Wences- 
laus IV.  Caesar,  Carol!  IV.  Caesaris  filius.” 

Mr.  Kenelm  Flenry  Ligby’s  Comjjitum  is,  I 
doubt  not,  in  the  national  library.  The  reason 


Mr.  Buckton  did  not  find  it,  was  because  the 
author’s  name  is  not  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
book  is  therefore  catalogued  under  some  other 
heading.  The  full  title  is,  Compitiwi,  or  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ways  at  the  Catholic  Church,  7 vols. 
foolscap  8vo  (Lolman),  1848-1854. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Variation  oe  SuR:5rAMES  (4‘^-  S.  ii.  91.) — About 
ten  years  ago  a woman  who  lived  in  a village 
perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  here  called  upon  me 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  inquiries  about 
a relative  of  hers  who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief.  I could  not  at  once  give  her  all  the 
information  she  wanted,  but  promised  to  write  to 
her.  I understood  her  to  say  that  her  name  was 
Ladley;  but  knowing  how  inaccurate  the  un- 
educated are  in  such  matters,  to  make  quite  sure 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake,  I spelt  the  word 
slowly  over  to  her,  asking  if  that  was  the  proper 
way.  She  replied  : “ Well,  sir,  that  will  do  ; but 
I have  been  tolled  that  the  right  way  to  spell  it 
is  Ludlow,  but  we  are  always  called  Ladley.” 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  was  a boy  in  a Lin- 
colnshire village  whose  name  was  Thompson. 
He  was  notorious  as  a mimic,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful  in  “taking  off”  a clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Bay  ley:  from  this  he  received  the 
name  of  Bayley  as  a nickname,  by  which  he  went 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  his  children  inherited 
it  after  him.  I do  not  know  by  which  name  the 
births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the 
family  are  recorded  in  the  parocliial  and  national 
registers,  but  I think  it  is  probable  that  Bayley  is 
the  one  used.  I had  known  several  of  the  family 
for  many  years  before  I was  aware  that  Thomp- 
son was  their  old  name.  The  farm  accounts  of  a 
relative  of  mine,  who  employed  the  mimic  and 
one  of  his  sons  as  labourers,  always  mention  them 
as  Bayley.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Positions  in  Sleeping  (3^^^  S.  ix.  474,  522; 
xi.  125,  224,  365.) — The  following  cutting  seems 
to  me  to  be  worthy  of  preservation ; — 

“ PospiON  IN  Sleeping.— It  is  better  to  go  to  sleep 
on  the  right  side,  for  then  the  stomach  is  very  much  in 
the  position  of  a bottle  turned  upside  down,  and  the  con- 
tents of  it  are  aided  in  passing  out  by  gravitation.  If 
one  goes  to  sleep  on  the  left  side,  the  operation  of  empty- 
ing the  stomach  of  its  contents  is  more  like  drawing  water 
from  a well.  After  going  to  sleep,  let  the  body  take  its 
own  position.  If  j'ou  sleep  on  your  back,  especially  soon 
after  a hearty  meal,  the  weight  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  that  of  the  food,  resting  on  the  great  vein  of  the 
body,  near  the  backbone,  compresses  it,  and  arrests  the 
flow  of  the  blood  more  or  less.  If  the  arrest  is  partial,  the 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  there  are  unpleasant  dreams.  If 
the  meal  has  been  recent  and  hearty,  the  arrest  is  more 
decided  ; and  the  various  sensations,  such  as  falling  over 
a precipice,  or  the  pursuit  of  a wild  beast,  or  other  im- 
pending danger,  and  the  desperate  effort  to  get  rid  of  it, 
arouses  us,  and  sends  on  the  stagnating  blood ; and  we 
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wake  in  a fright,  or  trembling,  or  in  perspiration,  or  feel- 
ing exhaustion,  according  to  the  degree  of  stagnation, 
and  the  length  and  strength  of  the  efforts  made  to  escape 
the  danger.  But,  when  we  are  unable  to  escape  the 
danger — when  we  do  fall  over  the  precipice,  when  the 
tumbling  building  crushes  us — what  then  ? That  is 
death ! That  is  the  death  of  those  of  whom  is  said,  when 
found  lifeless  in  the  morning — ‘ That  they  were  as  well 
as  ever  they  were  the  day  before  and  often  it  is  added, 
* and  ate  heartier  than  common ! ’ This  last,  as  a fre- 
quent cause  of  death  to  those  who  have  gone  to  bed  to 
wake  no  more,  we  give  merely  as  a private  opinion.  The 
possibility  of  its  truth  is  enough  to  deter  any  rational 
man  from  a late  and  hearty  meal.  This  we  do  know 
with  certainty,  that  waking  up  in  the  night  with  painful 
diarrhoea,  or  cholera,  or  bilious  cholic,  ending  in  death  in 
a very  short  time,  is  probably  traceable  to  a late  large 
meal.  The  truly  wise  will  take  the  safe  side.  For  per- 
sons to  eat  three  times  a day,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to 
make  the  last  meal  of  cold  bread  and  butter,  and  a cup  of 
some  warm  drink.  No  one  can  starve  on  it ; while  a 
perseverance  in  the  habit  soon  begets  a vigorous  appetite 
for  breakfast,  so  promising  of  a day  of  comfort.” — Hall’s 
Journal  of  Health. 

J.  G. 

Hull. 

Editions  of  Dtjcange  (4*^  S.  ii.  79.)  — The 

Paris  edition,  in  10  vols.  folio,  1733-66,”  re- 
ferred to  by  CoENUB,  consists  in  fact  of  two 
separate  works:  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Du- 
cange  (1733),  and  the  Glossariufn  novum j seu 
Supplementum  of  Carpentier.  Firmin  Didot’s  ad- 
mirable edition,  completed  in  1850,  consists  of 
these  two  works  fused  into  one,  with  additions 
from  Adelung,  the  editor,  M.  Herschel,  &c.  It 
also  contains  the  valuable  Indices  (forty-seven  in 
number)  of  the  original  Ducange  (1678),  which 
the  Benedictines  strangely  omitted  in  their  edi- 
tion. 0.  P.  F. 

The  Pkioe’s  Pastokal  Staff  (4‘^  S.  i.  592 ; ii. 
21). — May  not  the  mallet,  as  a token  of  dominion, 
have  been  of  Scandinavian  origin  ? The  hammer 
seems  to  have  been  known  among  the  Varagi  as 
a symbol  of  temporal  power.  A representation 
of  ‘‘  great  Burie’s  sceptre,”  A«mw?er-formed,  may 
be  seen  in  the  monarch’s  hand  among  the  regal 
likenesses  in  Tooke’s  History  of  Russia. 

T.  S.  E. 

Noble  of  Edwaed  III.  (4‘^  S.  ii.  105.) — About 
the  year  1365,  Charles  V.  of  France  (according  to 
Boutell),  with  a view  apparently  to  distinguish 
between  his  own  arms  and  the  fleurs-de-lys  borne 
by  the  English  claimants  of  his  crown,  reduced 
the  number  of  his  fleurs-de-lys  to  three.  But  the 
shield  of  S.  Louis  (born  1226)  for  the  first  time 
bore  three  fleurs-de-lys.  So  that  Edward  III. 
may  have  copied  the  coat  of  France  as  borne  by 
Charles  V.  Your  correspondent  states  that  the 
three  fleurs-de-lys  were  not  used  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  Now  impressions  of  the  great  seal  of 
Henry  IV.,  1406  and  1409,  exist  which  bear  the 
quartered  arms,  on  banners  instead  of  shields, 
charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  only,  or  France 


Modern.  This  seal  of  Henry  IV.  is  the  largest 
and  richest  of  all  the  mediaeval  seals  of  England. 

Why  is  the  ship  on  the  noble  ? Was  it  adopted 
in  commemoration  of  the  great  naval  victory  of 
Midsummer-eve,  1340,  when  two  French  admirals 
and  30,000  men  were  slain,  and  230  of  their  large 
ships  taken  with  small  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
English  ? The  legend  is  curious : Ihc  autem 
transiens  p.  medium  illorum  iba  ” (Jesus  autem 
transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat — But  Jesus, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way.) 
These  words  had  been  used  as  a talisman  of  pre- 
servation in  battle,  and  also  as  a spell  against 
thieves.  John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Tasso’s  Love  and  Madness”  (4^*^  S.  ii.  49.)— 
As  an  addendum,  allow  me  to  correct  the  name  of 
Renee’s  husband : it  should  be  Hercules  II.,  not 
Henry  II. ; also  the  word  father^  as  applied  to  Leo- 
nora, which  should  be  brother , meaning  Alphonso  II., 
who  at  this  time  (1579)  reigned,  having  succeeded 
his  father  Hercules  II.  in  1558.  Brantome  men- 
tions three  daughters  of  Hercules  II.  and  Renee : 
the  first  was  Anne,  born  1531,  and  was  older 
than  her  sisters  Lucretia  and  Leonora,  three  and 
four  years  respectively.  Anne  married  (first)  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  1548,  and  (second)  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  in  1566.  After  the  detection  of  her 
Calvinism,  Ren^e  was  made  prisoner  in  the  palace 
in  1554,  but  was  released  on  the  death  of  Her- 
cules II.  (1558),  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Mont- 
argis  in  France,  in  1575,  to  the  last  defending’  and 
protecting  Protestants  (Sismondi  Index).  Gibbon 
is  not  justified  in  stating  (^^  House  of  Brunswick,” 
p.  100)  that  “ she  submitted  to  wear  the  mask  of 
dissimulation.”  When  Leonora  was  on  her  death- 
bed, at  Modena,  she  desired  to  be  buried  in  her 
mother’s  grave  (Archivio  Mediceo,  filza  xxii., 
Agenti  del  G.  D.  a Ferrara ; quoted  in  Guasti’s 
Vita  del  Tasso  of  Serassi,  ii.  59  n.)  To  the  im- 
probabilities of  love  by  Tasso,  may  be  added  the 
ill-health  of  Leonora  — 

“ La  quale  per  qualche  indisposizione  sopravenutale  non 
s’  era  mai  lasciata  vedere  per  tutto  il  tratto  de’  passati 
spettacoli.  Di  madama  Leonora  non  si  trova  fatto  verun 
cenno  in  tutte  le  descrizioni  di  quelle  feste ; segno  che 
ella  non  era  mai  comparsi.  Da  una  canzone  poi  del 
Tasso,  pubblicata  nel  principio  del  1567  [when  he  was 
twenty-three  and  she  thirty-two,  but  allowing  for  differ- 
ence of  climate  = thirty- nine],  tra  le  Rime  degli  Eterei, 
si  ha  che  madama  Leonora  con  danno  universale  era  stata 
lungo  tempo  inferma,  e che  quando  fu  fatta  quella 
canzone  dava  speranza  di  ricouvalersi.”—  Sperassi  and 
Guasti,  i.  179. 

Had  she  a spinal  affection  ? I have  referred  on 
Renee  to  Sismondi’s  F7'angais,  where,  in  the  Index, 
will  be  found  notices  not  to  be  discovered  in  his 
text.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Hawaiian  Alphabet  (4^^  S.  ii.  80.)  — As  the 
American  missionaries  have  made  a translation  of 
the  Bible  into  this  language,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
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letters  are  defective  in  its  alphabet.  I have  com- 
pared such  translation  of  1 Chr.  i.  and  Matt,  i.^ 
containing  the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  and  find 
that  they  are  closely  represented  in  Hawaiian. 
The  statement  made  to  Mr.  J.  Beale  does  not 
apply  to  Owyhee  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but 
may  apply  to  the  Society  Islands,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  quoted  by  Adelung  {Mitli- 
ridates,  i.  637),  they  want  the  letters  /,  g,  k,  s, 
and  e)  and,  like  the  Chinese,  disfigure  proper 
names  and  words.  Thus  they  called  Cook  Toote; 
Banks,  Tapane;  Fourneaux,  Torino;  Hicks,  Hiti; 
Gore,  Toarro;  Solander,  Torano;  Green,  Eteri; 
Sporing,  Polini;  and  Bougainville,  Potaviri;  their 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  those  names. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  they  have  all  the  vowels.  B they  have, 
as  in  the  word  hahae  (foot)  ; c is  of  course  either 
k or  s;  d is  confounded  with  t (as  in  German) ; 
f is  wanting ; g is  found  in  piga  (fire),  and  gouaha 
(mouth)  ; h is  found  ; j is  wanting ; k,  m,  n,  p, 
are  of  constant  occurrence ; q is  represented  by  k; 
r,  s,  t,  V,  and  iv  also  occur ; x {=ks)  is  wanting  ,* 
g is  7,  and  2 is  s in  Hawaiian.  Notwithstanding 
the  greater  power  of  expression  (by  the  greater 
number  of  alphabetical  letters),  the  language  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  including  Hawaii  (=Owy- 
hee),  bears  close  affinity  to  that  of  the  Society 
Islanders,  including  Tahiti  (=  Otahiti).  This  may 
be  best  seen  in  Adrien  Balbi’s  Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique  du  Globe.  Ellis  says  there  are  no  sibi- 
lants in  the  language  ” {Hawaii,  471).  But  Ellis 
himself  says  they  called  Cook’s  ship  motus  (islands. 
Id.,  p.  3) ; and  the  American  missionaries  have 
used  the  letter  s repeatedly  in  their  translation  of 
the  pedigrees  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
above  referred  to,  as  Asa  for  Asaph,  Tarehisa  for 
Tarshish,  Kahelusa  for  Casluhim,  and  Mzia  for 
Mizzah  (1  Chr.  i.  7, 12,  37).  It  is  singular  that  k, 
whilst  common  in  prose,  is  prohibited  in  their 
poetical  compositions  as  unmusical,  and  t is  sub- 
stituted (Ellis,  Hawaii,  472).  The  same  author 
says,  the  Hawaiian  alphabet  consists  of  seven- 
teen letters ; five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u [as  pro- 
nounced in  Italian],  and  twelve  consonants,  h,  d, 
h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t,  v,  iv,  to  which  /,  g,  s,  and  2 
have  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  identity  of  foreign  words  ” {Id.,  474). 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Crassipies  (4**^  S.  ii.  104.)— Among  the  charters 
of  Henry  H.  there  is  one  that  relates  to  fish  caught 
in  the  (jhannel.  That  king  gave  to  the  bishops  of 
Exeter  a tithe  of  all  the  large  fish  taken  in  the 
waters  of  their  diocese,  such  as  whales,  grampuses, 
sturgeons,  &c. — a grant  which  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.  in  1280,  as  may  be  seen  in  Brantyng- 
ham’s  Register,  i.  27,  and  quoted  in  Oliver’s  Mo- 
nasticon  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  p.  431.  A 
charter  on  the  same  subject  by  Bishop  Thomas, 


in  1376,  is  found  in  the  same  places.  The  gift  is 
of  the  decimam  omnium  craspesiorum.  The  cras- 
pesium  or  craspeis  is  described  by  the  author  of 
the  Monasticon  above,  as  the  same  with  crassus  or 
grossus  piscis.  I offer  this  modicum  to  A.  A. 

P.  Hutches  ON’. 

Milton’s  unknown  Poem  (d**"  S.  ii.  76.) — The 
fifth  line  from  the  end  : — 

“ This  Heavy  and  this  earthly  mould.” 

Is  this  not  a contraction  of  Heavenly  ” in 
contradistinction  to  the  earthly  ” part  ? The 
capital  H even  seems  to  imply  it,  — “ mould,”  I 
imagine,  meaning  the  form  5 but  whether  this  bo 
so  or  not,  I think  the  sense  requires  heavenly. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Seakale  (4^**  S.  i.  156.) — Mr.  Curtis,  in  his 
Directions  for  Cultivating  the  Crambe  Maritima,  or 
Seakale  (17.99),  tells  us  that  ^^Mr.  William  Jones 
of  Chelsea  saw  bundles  of  it,  in  a cultivated  state, 
exposed  for  sale  in  Chichester  market  in  1753.” 
Evelyn  mentions  that  our  sea-keele,  the  ancient 
crambe,  and  growing  on  our  coast,  is  very  deli- 
cate. J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

‘^The  Holy  Court”  (4***  S.  ii.  55,  117.) — I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  supplying  the  de- 
siderata were  the  work  now  in  my  possession. 
The  references  are  nevertheless  quite  correct,  and 
may  be  verified  by  consulting  the  edition  from 
which  I extracted  them,  quarto,  bound,  1638,  and 
apparently  the  first.  The  third  edition,  1663, 
which  F.  C.  H.  possesses,  appears  to  have  a dif- 
ferent arrangement,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  his  in- 
ability to  find  the  passages.  J,  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

St.  Thomas-a-Becket  and  Ston  Cope  (4^**  S* 
ii.  65,  66.)  — How  came  these  copes,  chasubles^ 
&c.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maurice  Lenihan  (p.  66) 
as  having  been  bestowed  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  Waterford  by  Pope  Innocent  HI., 
the  property  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Foran, 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  see  of  Waterford,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Waterford,  and  Wexford,  and  placed  at  Alton- 
Towers?  Had  they  been  left  in  the  cathedral, 
they  would  not  have  been  destroyed  when  Alton- 
Towers  was  burnt  down.  P.  A.  L. 

Ingulph’s  Chronicle  ” (4**^  S.  ii.  80.)  — 
Potthast,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  AF-ye, 
says  there  is  a very  important  article  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  on  this  Chronicle  in  the  Qw«r- 
terly  Review,  xxxiv.  No.  67.  In  Potthast’s  most 
useful  work  there  is  also  a reference  to  Wright’s 
Biograpliia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-33,  where  the 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Chronicle 
is  clearly  stated.  J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 
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ic  Btjttois-  your  Lip  ” S.  i.  603 ) ii.  114.) 
The  term  ‘^shut  up”  has  at  any  rate  a classical 
origin.  Plautus^  Trinummus,  i.  2,  151 : — 

“Pausa:  vicisti  castigatorem  tuum  : 

Occlusti  linguavi.^’ 

T.  W.  W. 

Jenifer  (4^^  S.  ii.  36, 117.) — The  connection  be- 
tween this  name  and  Genevieve  may  be  illustrated 
by  a Suffolk  pronunciation.  The  parish  of  Forn- 
ham  St.  Genevieve  is  always  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Fornham  Jennifer.  There  are  two  other 
Fornhams,  viz.  Fornham  St.  Martin,  and  Forn- 
ham All  Saints.  The  parish  church  of  Euston, 
in  the  same  county,  has  the  same  dedication. 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  tell  us  the  pro- 
nunciation there.  W.  D.  S. 

Peterborough. 

Ealing  School  (4*^*  S.  i.  588.) — In  the  Gent. 
Mag.,  1825  and  1828,  there  are  Latin  epilogues 
(or  prologues)  to  plays  at  Ealing.  I think  the 
author’s  signature  is  ‘^S.  N.  E.”  Was  this  one 
of  the  masters  ? Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  whether  any  other  original  dramatic  pieces, 
English  or  Latin,  were  written  for  the  school 
theatricals  ? R.  Inglis. 

The  Journey  to  Calvary  (4**^  S.  ii.  104.)  — 
At  Nuremberg,  outside  the  town,  along  what  is 
called  the  ‘Wia  Dolorosa,”  there  are  reliefs,  by 
Adam  Krafft,  representing  the  incidents  in  our 
Lord’s  progress  to  Calvary.  The  distance  from 
Pilate’s  house”  to  the  Calvary  by  St.John’s 
cemetery  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  from  Pilate’s 
house  in  Jerusalem  to  Golgotha  ,*  and  a knight, 
Martin  Ketzel  or  Kotzel  by  name,  caused  them  to 
be  sculptured,  as  he  fancied  he  traced  some  simi- 
* larity  in  the  two  routes.  This  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  R.  C.  S.  W. 

Parish  Registers  (4**^  S.  ii.  114,  118.)  — 
Everyone  must  agree  with  Mr.  Moody,  that  the 
centralisation  of  parish  registers  would  greatly 
extend  the  usefulness  of  these  records.  A pro- 
position that  the  older  registers  (which  are  fast 
perishing)  should  be  preserved  and  centralised, 
will,  1 believe,  be  brought  before  Parliament  next 
session. 

Mr.  Fitz  Henry’s  suggestion  for  printing  parish 
registers  is  not  new;  but  it  is  feared  that  the 
labour  and  expense  of  such  a measure  have  not 
been  well  considered.  A few  registers  have  been 
printed  by  private  individuals ; liut  the  printing 
of  a vast  number  of  uninteresting  registers,  to- 
gether with  such  voluminous  registers  as  those  of 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns 
(which  extend  yearly  to  the  size  of  a family 
Bible),  would  be  an  enormous  expense  without 
a corresponding  benefit  to  the  public. 

John  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 


Shorthand  for  Literary  Purposes  (4‘^  S.  i. 
126.)— There  are  many  who  have  much  to  say 
that  is  worth  saying  in  print,  but  shrink  from  the 
irksomeness  of  longhand  writing,  and  yet  cannot 
conveniently  employ  an  amanuensis.  Such  men 
would  readily  become  authors  if  they  might  send 
their  MSS.  to  press  in  shorthand.  Is  it  ever  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  ? Surely  there  are  some  com- 
positors skilled  in  phonography.  Cyril. 

CoMYN:  Commine:  Cumin  (4**^  S.  ii.  84.) 

The  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Irish  history, 
and  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  &c.  &c.  In  Thomond  (the  present 
county  of  Clare),  in  Limerick  (see  Lenihan’s  His- 
tory),  in  Galway,  &c.  &c.,  there  are  many  records 
of  the  name.  In  549,  the  holy  Comin  founded 
the  churches  and  towers  in  Inniscalttra  (the  Holy 
Island  above  Killaloe),  in  the  Shannon.  In  1408, 
1409,  1410,  1428,  and  1438,  Thomas  Comyn  was 
mayor  of  Limerick.  In  1448  and  1459,  1468  and 
1473,  William  Comyn  was  mayor  of  Limerick. 
In  1481,  John  Comyn  filled  the  same  office.  In 
1496  and  1497,  George  Comyn  was  mayor ; and 
in  subsequent  years  the  name  of  Comyn  figures 
frequently  on  the  mayoralty  roll,  as  well  as  on 
the  roll  of  bailiffs  and  sheriffs.  In  1611,  David 
Comyn  was  deposed  from  the  mayoralty  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  for  not 
going  to  church.  William  Fitz  Edmond  Comyn 
was  mayor  in  1640  ,*  and  in  1648,  Sir  Nicholas 
Fitz  David  Comyn  was  mayor.  The  name  does 
not  afterwards  appear  on  the  roll. 

Maurice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 

Furricker  (4**^  S.  ii.  104.)— Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  in  all  probability  a corruption  of 
the  Latin  noun  furca,  a fork  or  yoke ; one  form 
of  which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  consisted  of 
two  spears  in  an  upright  position,  and  one  placed 
crosswise,  under  which  vanquished  armies  were 
compelled  to  pass  in  token  of  submission  to  their 
conquerors.  Here  we  have  a perfect  simile  of 
the  head  furrow  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  I 
think  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Thanet  had 
the  word  from  the  Romans,  and  has  continued  to 
use  it  with  a slight  variation  of  accent  to  the  age 
we  live  in.  C.  Pettet. 

Bayswater. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee  (4^*^  S.  ii.  68.)— 
In  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee  alluded  to  by 
C.  W.  M.,  the  artist  has  not  only  shown  the  bare 
legs  and  feet,  but  has  displayed  a further  portion 
of  his  figure  by  leaving  his  laced  and  embroidered 
shirt  open  in  front ; and,  to  increase  the  effect, 
has  given  him  shield  and  weapons.  No  more 
explanation,  however,  seems  to  be  required  than 
for  the  fanciful  costumes  adopted  in  the  portraits 
of  several  members  of  the  Dilettanti  Society. 

E.  S.  D. 
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CoEKUPT  English  (4^*^  S.  ii.  54,  112.)  — I 
am  very  glad  to  second  M.  A.  B.  in  his  expo- 
sure of  slovenly  writers  and  speakers.  That 
slip-slop  expression,  whether  or  wo  ” is  an  in- 
accuracy which  I have  long  sought  to  correct. 
Another  is  the  use  of  without  instead  of  unless. 
How  often  do  we  hear  such  ungrammatical  sen- 
tences as  these,  and  read  them  too,  in  authors 
who  should  know  better ! “ I should  not  do  it, 
without  he  told  me  ” ; — I shan’t  go  to  town, 
without  I hear  from  him,”  &c.  Again,  how  com- 
monly we  hear,  “ I dont  think,”  when  a man 
evidently  means  that  he  does  think ! For  instance, 
many  will  say,  quite  unconscious  of  saying  ex- 
actly the  contrary  to  their  real  meaning,  “ He 
never  came  here  yesterday,  I don't  think,”  when 
they  intend  to  tell  you  that  they  do  think  the 
man  never  came.  How  common  it  is  to  hear  that 
a man  enjoys  very  bad  health ! I once  made  a 
man  stare,  who  asked  me  of  another,  Doesn’t 

Mr. enjoy  good  health  ! ” by  answering,  0 

yes,  when  he  can  get  it.”  I hope  M.  A.  B.  and 
other  correspondents  will  perse veringly  hold  up 
the  mirror  to  expose  many  other  corruptions. 

F.  C.  H. 

The  origin  of  that  form  of  expression  which 
includes  the  term  hut  that  having  been  traced  to 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  languages,  it  remains  to 
be  stated  whether  the  phrase  can  be,  with  pro- 
priety, employed  in  English.  I think  not ; but  I 
submit  the  matter  to  philologists.  It  is  true  that 
a language  should  be  weeded  with  care ; but 
there  is  less  fear  of  poverty  and  stiffness  of  ex- 
pression in  a language  possessing  the  resources  of 
our  own,  than  there  is  of  obscurity  of  style  from 
the  use  of  redundant  words  having  no  relation  to 
the  sense  of  a phrase.  I may  just  remark  that 
the  instance  of  “ but  that  ” from  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  is  not  employed  in  the  sense  to 
which  my  objection  applies.  We  use  hut  that 
very  correctly ; for  instance,  when  we  say,  ‘‘  I 
should  have  written  to  you  before,  hut  that  I have 
been  ill  ” : here  it  is  a contraction  of  but  — for 
the  reason  — that,”  and  is  perfectly  understood 
in  that  sense ; and  this  is,  I believe,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  in  the  quotation  from  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  the  word  “bat”  has  there  its 
proper  signification  ; not  so,  I venture  to  think,  in 
the  case  which  I have  submitted  to  your  readers. 

M.  A.  B. 

To  MY  Nose  (4‘^  S.  i.  463;  ii.  91,  119.)  — At 
the  first  of  the  foregoing  references,  F.  C.  H.  sug- 
gested that  Ainsworth  was  indebted  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  well-known  song  to  Olivier  Basselin, 
and  kindly  added  a version  of  his  ov/n ; at  tlie 
second  reference,  Beadeokd  kindly  supplied  from 
memory  the  Jirst  verse  of  Ainsworth’s  translation, 
for  the  convenience  of  “ country  readers  ” ; at  the 
last  reference,  F.  C.  H.  appears  again  with  the 


last  verse  of  the  song ; and  some  one  may  probablv 
next  week,  with  equal  kindness,  give  the  three 
versions  together  for  facility  of  comparison.  Fear- 
ing this,  and  to  prevent  the  further  occupancy  of 
space  that  might  be  occupied  with  more  novel 
matter,  I beg  to  refer  both  town  and  country 
readers  to  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  iv.  488,  where  they 
will  find  a paper  in  which  the  attribution  of  Dlue- 
skin's  song  was  already  made  to  the  Norman 
Anacreon,  and  the  two  versions  given  in  juxta- 
position. I have  noticed  of  late  a strong  tendency 
to  reproduction  in  these  pages ; of  course  this  is 
unintentional,  but  seems  to  justify  the  hint  that 
a reference  to  the  Index  would  prevent  loss  of 
time  and  trouble  to  correspondents,  and  vexation 
to  readers,  whose  palates  may  not  yet  be  prepared 
for  the  nauseating  effects  of  the  cramhe  repetita. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Beat  (4**^  S.  ii.  78.) — It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  derivation  of  a word  is  unknown  because 
it  is  not  given  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ! That  is 
almost  the  last  book  one  would  look  to  for  etv- 
mological  information.  Brat  is  a well-known  old 
English  word,  and  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of 
Chaucer  in  the  signification  of  a coarse  mantle. 
It  also  means  a pg  or  clout,  and,  in  particular,  a 
child’s  bib  or  pinafore.  A man  haidng  several 
hrats  has,  literally,  several  pinafores.  Or  a child 
may  be  called  a hrat^  i.  e.  a rag^  by  way  of  con- 
tempt,^ which  is  almost  invariably  intended.  The 
word  is  not  yet  obsolete,  being  still  used  in  the 
North  in  the  primitive  sense.  Bratt  is  simply 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a cloak,  and  hrat  is  the 
Welsh  for  a rag  or  pinafore;  and  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  search.  This  view  is,  I find, 
adopted  in  a review  of  Dr.  Latham’s  and  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  dictionaries  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Beview.  To  this  review  I would 
draw  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  etymology. 
It  seems  to  me  a masterly  example  of  sound 
English  scholarship.  The  derivation  there  given 
of  the  word  dormouse^  and  the  explanation  of 
Shakespeare’s  phrase,  “a  bottled  spider,”  cannot 
but  be  received  as  unquestionably  correct.  It 
may  be  added  that  all  the  senses  of  hrat  are  well 
explained  in  J amieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary. 

Waltee  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the 
Founder  and  Patron  Saint  of  the  Armenian  Church. 
Translated  from  the  Armenian.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Malan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor.  (Rivington.) 

The  present  work  owes  its  origin  to  the  question 
wdiether  or  not  “ holy  ” stands  before  “ Catholic  Church  ” 
in  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  led 
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Mr.  Malan  to  think  that  a few  authentic  documents  in 
connection  with  the  Armenian  Church  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  here  on  earth.  Mr. 
Malan  has  accordingly  translated  eight  various  Treatises 
illustrative  of  the  History  and  Doctrine  of  the  Armenian 
Church — three  of  which  only  are  published  in  the  present 
volume,  viz.  1.  A Short  Summary  of  the  Armenian  Church 
and  Nation,  which  is  a reprint  in  a separate  form  from 
the  Minutes  of  Home  Administration  in  Eussia  for  the 
Year  1843.”  2.  The  Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thaddeus 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostles  of  Armenia,  which 
are  translated  from  the  Armenian,  and  give  the  traditions 
on  the  subject  commonly  believed  in  the  Armenian 
Church ; and  3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator,  the  Founder  and  Patron  Saint  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  translated  from  the  original  by  the  Vartabed 
Matthew  published  at  Venice  in  1749.  As  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  book  as  a contribution  to  a 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  trust  it  will  be  so 
received  as  to  encourage  Mr.  Malan  to  publish  the  “ Con- 
fession of  Faith  ” and  the  other  articles  which  he  has 
translated,  and  which,  as  illustrating  the  doctrine  rather 
than  the  history  of  the  Armenian  Church,  would  no 
doubt  be  found  of  yet  higher  interest  to  theological 
students. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign 

of  Charles  1.,  1637,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public 

Record  Office.  Edited  hy  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

(Longman.) 

The  documents  relating  to  the  year  1637,  preserved  in 
the  Eecord  Office,  which  are  here  carefully  calendered  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  are  of  very  considerable  importance — though 
only  one  of  them  relates  to  that  eventful  incident  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  the  endeavour  to  in- 
troduce into  public  worship  the  new  Scottish  Liturgy. 
Among  the  papers  here  calendered  are  many  relating  to 
the  cases  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick ; others  refer 
to  the  Plague,  which  in  that  year  desolated  the  metro- 
polis ; others  again,  to  the  expedition  to  Sallee  for  the 
release  of  English  captives ; and  many,  as  in  pre'ceding 
volumes,  to  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ; 
and  what  may  hereafter  be  even  of  greater  importance 
than  it  at  present  assumes,  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  voting  by  ballot  in  matters  of  public  business. 
Illustrations  of  social  habits  and  progress  ; of  the  history 
of  our  noble  families,  their  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages ; and  a number  of  miscellaneous  documents,  which 
it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  classify,  give  interest  and 
importance  to  the  volume,  and  have  furnished  Mr.  Bruce 
with  materials  for  one  of  those  amusing  and  instructive 
prefaces,  which  might  well  be  printed  hereafter  in  a 
separate  form  as  a running  commentary  on  the  social 
and  political  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

The  last  Century  of  Universal  History : a Reference  Book, 

containing  an  Annotated  Table  of  Chronology,  Lists  of 

Contemporary  Sovereigns,  a Dictionary  of  Battles  arid 

Sieges,  and  Biographical  Notes  of  Eminent  Individuals 
from  1767  to  1867.  By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A. 

(Warne  & Co.) 

As  the  last  hundred  years  have  unquestionably  exer- 
cised greater  influence  over,  and  witnessed  greater  changes 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  and  other  countries  than  in  any 
preceding  century,  Mr.  Ewald  has  shown  good  judgment 
in  selecting  that  period  for  illustration,  and  much  in- 
dustry and  tact  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
materials.  The  ample  title-page  shows  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Ewald,  as  a Tutor  for  the 
Civil  Service  Examinations,  recommends  it  to  candidates 


for  diplomatic  and  consular  appointments.  It  probably, 
therefore,  had  its  origin  in  his  recognition  of  the  want  of 
such  a handy  Manual  of  Modern  History. 

The  only  English  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  Oct.  18, 
1258,_  and  its  treatment  by  former  Editors  considered 
and  illustrated;  to  which  are  added  Editions  of  the 
Cuckoo's  Song  and  the  Prisoner's  Prayer,  Lyrics  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis.  (Asher 
h Co.)  ^ 

The  reader  will  readily  admit  the  necessity  of  consi- 
dering and  examining  this  interesting  historical  and 
philological  document,  when  he  learns  that  the  present 
publication  will  form  the  sixteenth  edition  of  it  at  least, 
and  yet  is  the  onl^^  one  which  faithfully  reproduces  the 
original.  The  paper  is  one  of  great  value  to  English 
philologists,  and  its  republication  in  a separate  form  (it 
originally  appeared  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society)  will  be  a boon  to  many  students  of  Early 
English. 

Notes  Genealogical  and  Historical  of  the  Fanshaioe  Family. 
No.  I.  Pedigree  and  Funeral  Certificates. 

This  is  a handsome  reprint  for  private  circulation  of 
the  interesting  memorials  of  the  Fanshawe  family  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  He- 
raldica. 

Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  — The 
London  Stereoscopic  Company  have  just  published  a 
carte  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  one  taken  since 
his  life  was  attempted.  It  is  a good  portrait,  but  shows 
traces  of  sufiering  and  anxiety. 
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LACUS  AMPSANCTUS. 

Like  all  semi-extinct  volcanoes,  wkicli  I imagine 
this  to  be,  it  is  only,  I believe,  at  times  that  this 
lake,  or  rather  pool,  is  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sembling the  terrific  description  which  Virgil 
(^jEn.  vii.  563)  gives  of  it : — 

‘‘  Est  locus,  Italiae  in  medio  sub  montibus  altis, 

Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amsancti  valles : densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens.  _ 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  et  ssevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantur  ; ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces.” 

When  I visited  it  with  two  Oxonian  friends,  it 
had  nothing  in  its  appearance  that  could  in  the 
least  approach  to  such  a description,  but  we  got 
some  curious  information  respecting  it  from  an 
intelligent  priest  whom  we  met  at  Gesualdo,  a 
village  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  lake, 
now  known  as  Le  Mofete,  evidently  a corruption 
of  Mephitis,  the  goddess  of  mephitic  exhalations, 
to  whom  Pliny  {II.  N.  ii.  95,  3.  ed.  Lemaire)  tells 
us  a temple  was  erected  in  its  vicinity.  This  priest 
told  us  that  the  inhabitants  watched  with  anxiety 
the  appearance  of  the  lake,  as  it  was  always  in 
much  greater  commotion  before  any  violent  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  or  even  a 
violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Mons  Vultur  rises 


in  grandeur  about  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  there  I had  heard  the  same  statement  re- 
specting two  small  lochs  which  are  found  in  the 
largest  crater.  These,  too,  give  signs,  which  the 
monks  imagine  to  predict  some  coming  convul- 
sion. 

Having  my  imagination  full  of  Virgil’s  descrip- 
tion, I confess  that  I was  sadly  disappointed  when 
I looked  down  on  the  small  pool  at  the  bottom  of 
what  might  be  called  a crater.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a semicircle,  and  the  pool  was  on  a level 
wnth  the  surface  of  the  narrow  valley  which  ran 
towards  it.  The  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
rise  to  no  great  height,  nor  yet  are  they  covered 
with  wood,  though  there  is  some  slight  brush- 
wood. There  was  nothing  solemn  nor  religious 
in  its  aspect.  The  water  had  a dark,  pitchy  ap- 
pearance, and  was  thrown  up  occasionally  in 
several  places  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
falling  back  again  into  the  basin.  At  the  edge  on 
which  we  were  standing  we  might  possibly  be 
forty  feet  above  the  pool,  and  we  did  not  dare  to 
descend,  as  the  exhalations  were  said  to  be  so 
strong  that  we  should  have  been  suffocated  long 
before  we  reached  the  water.  The  smell  certainly 
was  very  strong  as  I attempted  to  descend,  but  we 
were  told  that  it  is  not  always  in  this  state,  and 
at  times  it  may  be  approached  with  impunity  to 
windward.  The  lake  has  no  apparent  outlet  for 
its  waters  ; at  a short  distance,  however,  there  is 
a small  rill  oozing  from  the  ground,  with  water  of 
a mineral  taste,  which  is  conveyed  to  some  baths, 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  for  cutaneous  dis-  , 
eases.  The  country  around  had  that  pale,  deadly 
hue  which  the  presence  of  sulphur  always  causes, 
and  the  stones  close  to  the  pool  were  quite  yellow. 

From  all  I heard  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Virgil’s  description  may  at  times  be  no  exaggera- 
tion, as  volcanic  appearances  change  so  much  and 
so  suddenly.  Cicero  {JDe  Divin.  lib.  i.  36)  refers 
to  it  in  nearly  the  same  language  : “ Ex  quibus 
et  mortifera  qusedam  pars  est,  ut  et  Amsancti  in 
Hirpinis.” 

Some  writers,  and  among  others  Chaupy,  main- 
tain that  we  must  look  for  the  Lacus  Ampsanctus 
at  Cutiliae,  on  the  river  Velinus.  I visited  this 
lake,  with  its  floating  islands,  but  it  has  less  re- 
semblance to  the  description  of  Virgil  than  even 
the  lake  of  which  I have  been  speaking.  If  the 
appearance,  indeed,  of  the  hills  was  to  determine 
the  question,  they  are  certainly  of  a much  grander 
character  than  in  the  south.  They  tower  to  a 
great  height  around^  at  Cutiliae  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  loftiest  ridge  of  Apennines  and  the 
most  picturesque  ravines.  The  pass  of  Antrodoco 
is  close  by,  and  from  the  neighbouring  heights 
the  eye  rests  on  Monte  Corno,  the  Gran  Sasso 
d’  Italia,”  with  its  peak  10,154  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

I have  said  that  Chaupy  places  it  at  the  lake  of 
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Cutili86,  but  in  this  I am  following  Komanelli, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  Ohaupy  fixes  on 
Cutilise  or  Lacus  Veliniis  in  the  plain  of  Hieti, 
close  to  the  falls  of  Terni.  They  are  of  course 
quite  different  lakes,  and  possibly  tv/enty  miles 
from  each  other.  The  Lacus  Velinus  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  effervescence  of  any  kind,  and  is  still 
less  suited  to  Virgil’s  description,  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  consider  the  Falls  to  represent  the  de- 
scription of  Virgil.  Would  your  correspondent  W. 
kindly  examine  Ohaupy,  and  see  whether  he  fixes 
on  Velinus  or  Cutiliae  ? Does  Ohaupy  say  that  he 
is  adopting  the  suggestion  of  any  previous  writer 
in  removing  Ampsanctus  to  the  north  ? He  was 
not  the  first  to  look  in  that  direction  for  the  lake, 
as  I find  in  the  It&r  Venusinuyn  of  Lupoli  (Nea- 
poli,  1793)  that  a variety  of  writers  had  already 
suggested  the  idea. 

Flavio  Biondo,  who  wrote  a work  entitled 
Italia  Illustrata ; Alberti,  who  wrote  Descriptio 
Italice ; Francesco  Florido,  who  wrote  Syllogismi 
vel  lectiones  suhsecivcBj  and  several  others  before 
Ohaupy  had  fixed  on  the  plain  of  Rieti  as  agree- 
ing better  with  the  umbilicus  Italiae  ” than 
“Mofete,”  but  they  seem  to  have  thought  of 
Lacus  Velinus,  now  known  as  “Lago  a pie  di 
Luco,”  though  this  lake  has  not,  as  I have  already 
said,  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  under  vol- 
canic influence,  whereas  the  country  in  the  south 
round  ‘‘Mofete”  is  doubtless  subject  to  constant 
disturbance.  At  Mirabella,  a village  at  no  great 
distance,  there  is  a sulphureous  spring  called  Ac- 
qua  Putrida,  and  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Oastro 
Franco  are  called  by  the  peasantry  Monti  Tre- 
moli,”  (the  Trembling  Hills  ”),  from  the  con- 
stant shaking  of  the  earth. 

I have  given  a correct  description  of  the  lake 

Mofete  ” as  it  presented  itself  to  my  eyes ; but 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
Italian  geographers,  it  is  seen  at  times  under  a 
very  different  aspect.  Thus  Lupoli  says  (p.  137), 

“ Heu  quantus  horror,  mi  Ferdinande,  quum  primum 
ad  ilium  lacum  access! ! Illic  plumbeus  aquarum  color, 
quas  perenni  motu  agitatae,  ac  veluti  violento  igni  ad- 
motae  nullo  non  tempore  fervent.  Illic  per  lacum  fre- 
quentes  bullulae  discurrunt,  praegrandiores  certe  iis,  quas 
pueri  ex  sapone  per  lusum  exprimunt.  Illic  ripa  cre- 
taceo  glutine  concreta.  Quid  porro  de  voragine  ipsa, 
.quae  tortum,  horrendumque  aquarum  vorticem  etformat, 
..et  ex  qua  pestiferi  et  mortales  halitus  scatent  ? ” 

Even  Pratilli,  p.  460  {Della  Via  Appia,  Napoli, 
1745),  who  seldom  allows  his  imagination  to  raise 
him  above  a prosaic  description,  thus  speaks  of 
it : — 

“ Nel  mezzo,  con  orribil  furia  e rimbombo,  gorgogliando 
sorge,  e s’alza  intorno  a sei  spanne  un’ acqua  torbida, 
livida,  e fredda,  e di  un  lezzo  spiacevole,  qual  e quello  del 
solfo,  allorche  con  altro  bitume  si  brucia ; ed  e tanto 
grave,  acuto,  e gagliardo,  che  si  sente  talora  pareccbie 
miglia  all’  intorno,  ed  appuzza  i circostanti  villaggi.” 

I do  not  doubt  that  Mofete  ” is  the  Lacus 


Ampsanctus  of  Virgil,  and  though  the  poet  has 
evidently  allowed  his  imagination  full  play  in  the 
description  of  the  surroundiEg  scenery,  1 believe 
that  it  occasionally  exhibits  a very  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  which  met  my  eyes. 

Ckaufurd  Tait  Ramage. 


POEM  ASCRIBED  TO  MILTON : THYME 
GROWING  IN  WOODS. 

Assuming  that  our  wild  thyme  is  the  thymum 
of  the  Latins,  I think  it  may  be  shown  that  we 
have  authority  from  the  Roman  poets — Horace 
more  particularly  — to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  to  be  found  growing  in  woods  or  groves 
as  well  as  in  open  and  unsheltered  spots.  In 
support  of  this  theory — if  mere  theory  it  be — I 
shall  quote  only  two  passages,  and  both  from  the 
poet  mentioned  above. 

In  Ode  17,  book  i.  we  have  — 

“ Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
Quaerunt  latentes  et  tliyma,  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti.” 

In  Ode  2,  book  iv.  — 

“ Ego  apis  Matinae 
More  modoque. 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo.” 

Now  from  these  two  passages  it  is  clear  that 
the  thymum  of  the  Latins  did  sometimes  grow  in 
the  nemus.  What,  then,  was  the  nemus,  and 
whence  is  the  word  derived  ? From  the  Greek 
viy^iv  without  doubt.  The  root-meaning  of  which 
is,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  a grove  which 
contains  meadows  and  pasture  land  for  cattle.” 
These  openings  would  in  Latin  be  expressed  by 
(‘‘saltibus  in  vacuis  pascant,”  Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  1.  143),  in  English  by  either  oasis  or  glade. 
In  the  poets,  however,  the  word  has  a more  re- 
stricted sense,  and,  with  rare  if  any  exceptions, 
signifies  a plantation,  wood,  or  forest.  In  one  or 
other  of  these  meanings  we  meet  with  it  in  Horace 
seven  times,  in  Virgil  more  than  twenty.  What, 
then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  this  leads  ? 
Surely  that,  as  in  its  poetic  use,  nemus  means  a 
wood ; and  as  one  poet,  at  all  events,  speaks  of 
thymum  as  growing  in  the  nemus,  and  as  the 
Italian  thymum  and  the  English  wild  thyme  are 
identical  in  their  kind,  it  may  fairly  be  permitted 
an  English  poet,  in  a description  of  this  produc- 
tion, to  assign  it  a locality  for  which  he  has  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  best  age. 

Of  Milton’s  knowledge  of  the  classics  it  would 
be  idle  to  say  a word.  That  it  was  profound  and 
universal  his  writings  plainly  prove.  His  poems 
are  prolific  in  allusions  to  them,  and  in  illustra- 
tions from  them.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  suppose 
that  in  this  passage  in  the  epitaph — assuming  it  to 
be  his — he  may  have  had  in  his  eye  one  or  both  of 
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these  descriptions  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Horace,  or  some  similar  ones  from  any  other  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  poets  ? His  own  experience  as 
to  the/o!c^  would  be  of  little  moment  either  way. 
He  needed  an  illustration  j his  reading  supplied 
the  need.  The  authority  was  beyond  exception, 
so  he  adopted  it,  and  who  can  blame  him  ? If  — 

“ T’ictoribus  atqne  poetis 

Qaodlibet  audendi  semper  fait  lequa  potestas,” 

then  I hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  writer  of  this 
passage  is  quite  within  just  limits,  and  that  what 
he  has  penned  is  no  dignus  vindice  nodus,” 
calling  for  a tithe  of  the  fuss  and  clamour  that  has 
been  raised  about  it.  Edmund  Teav,  M.A. 

During  the  rage  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  poem  attributed  to  Milton,  it  is  perhaps  not 
unreasonable  to  point  out  some  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  which  are  conspicuous  among  all  the 
inequalities  of  his  poems ; — 

“ Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi.” 

De  Quincey  informs  us : — 

“ Mr.  Landor  makes  one  correetion  by  a single  im- 
provement in  the  punctuation,  which  has  a very  fine 
efiect.  Earely  has  so  large  a result  been  distributed 
through  a sentence  by  so  slight  a change.  It  is  in  the 
Samson.  Samson  says,  speaking  of  himself  (as  elsewhere) 
with  that  profound  pathos,  which  to  all  hearts  recalls 
Milton’s  own  situation  in  the  days  of  his  old  age,  when 
he  was  composing  that  drama  — 

‘ Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves.’ 

Thus  it  is  usually  printed — that  is,  without  a comma  in  the 
latter  line  ; but,  says  Landor,  ‘ there  ought  to  be  commas 
after  eyeless,  after  Gaza,  after  milV  And  why  ? because 
thus,  ‘ the  grief  of  Samson  is  aggravated  at  every  member 
of  the  sentence.’  He  (like  Milton)  was — (1)  blind  ; (2) 
in  a city  of  triumphant  enemies ; (3)  working  for  daily 
bread ; (4)  herding  with  slaves ; Samson  literally,  and 
Milton  with  those  whom  politically  he  regarded  as  such.” 

Is  it  not  extremely  improbable  that  the  hand  of 
one  — 

“ Who  ‘ waked  to  extasy  the  living  lyre,’  ” — 
was  not  acknowledged  and  recorded  by  the  ori- 
ginal possessors,  and  more  recently  by  the  depo- 
sitor of  the  volume  containing  this  poem  in  the 
British  Museum  ? Or  was  Milton  still  inglorious  ? 

Biblothecar.  Ohetham. 


The  fact  of  its  occurring  four  times  therein  has 
been  adduced  as  strong  evidence  against  the  pro- 
bability of  the  poem  being  Milton’s  j but  the  word 
does  occur  once  in  the  minor  poems : — 

“ And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling.” 

The  Hymn,  St.  10. 

“ Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat ! ” 

Comus,  1.  357-8. 

Bead  hunter  and  beast. 

“ Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.’ 


“ ‘ Heaven  keep  my  sister ! ’ replies  the  second  Brother ; 
and  the  Attendant  Spirit  says,  he  came  not  here  ‘ to 
pursue  the  stealth  of  pilfering  wolf.’  ” 

That  beast  is  the  true  reading  is  proved  by 
Dian  needing  her  dreaded  bow  against  the  lioness 
and  pard,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  poet  himself : — 

“ And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam.” 

Paradise  Regained,  b.  i.  last  line. 

“ Rien  ne  reussit  comme  le  succes,” 
is  said  to  be  untranslatable,  but  ‘^nothing  tells 
like  success  ” strikes  me  as  a good  homely  phrase 
with  some  stuff  in  it,  at  any  rate  preferable  to 
the  milk-and-water  dilution  now  going  the  rounds 
of  literature,  nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 
Perhaps  reussit  has  some  variation  or  shade  of 
meaning  like  Voltaire’s  heureux ; see  last  month’s 
& Q.”  p.  22.  Bobt.  Cartavright,  M.D. 

Shrewsbury. 


Verses  to  Henriette  Marie,  wife  of  Charles  I,  on 
HER  return  from  HOLLAND  IN  1643. 
Madam, 

Whitest  Orpheus  toucht  his  harpe,  we  read 
Woods  and  trees  did  measures  tread; 

And  their  stubborne  rootes,  like  feet, 

Did  in  dance  and  numbers  meet. 

Tigers  too,  and  panthers  wilde. 

Lost  their  fiercenesse,  and  grew  milde. 

And  the  savage  multitude 
Of  people  were  no  longer  rude. 

But  when  once  he  cea’st  to  play, 

Hearei's  did  become  a fraye. 

And  no  longer  swayd  by  charmes, 

Knew  nought  civill  but  their  armes. 

Ayres,  we  read  too,  and  soft  layes, 

Hei'etofore  did  citties  raise. 

When  a gentle  close  did  meet. 

Straightway  started  up  a street ; 

And  like  creatures  of  the  string 
From  each  stroke  did  temples  spring. 

What  musick  did  doe  heretofore. 

Your  beauty  did  doe,  and  much  more. 

Before  you  went,  from  your  faire  look 
Our  saluages  their  mildnesse  tooke. 

Wolves,  and  beares,  and  beasts  of  prey, 

With  the  lambe,  and  kidde  did  play. 

From  your  charming  face,  and  smile 
Sprung  a soft  peace  to  this  isle. 

And  whilest  you  mov’d  in  our  sphere 
We  an  order’d  kingdome  were. 

But  once  parted  from  us,  we 
Having  lost  the  harmonye. 

Which  combined  us  in  one  knot. 

Concord,  rule,  and  lawes  forgot. 

Every  thing  did  loose  its  name, 

A people  a wild  rout  became. 

Nothing  did  with  thing  agree  ; 

Once  more  we  did  chaos  see. 

The  base  under  element 
Did  invade  the  firmament ; 

And  those  parts  which  lowest  lye 
Striv’d  to  change  place  with  the  skye. 

The  dull  earth  did  strive  to  run 
Equall  courses  with  the  sun. 

And  would  teach  us  to  count  dayes, 

By  its  shade,  not  by  his  raves. 
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O once  more  your  powers  display ; 

Smile  these  broyles,  and  iarres  away. 

Every  look  which  you  reveale, 

Will  compose  our  common  weale. 

And  your  bright  eyes  will  create 
Once  more  a well  orderd  state. 

From  your  returne,  lawes  will  obtaine 
Their  force,  and  be  once  lawes  againe, 

And  where  you  your  beames  display 
’Twill  be  pleasure  to  obey. 

And  our  bodyes,  which  before 
The  style  of  subjects  only  wore, 

Henceforth  will  but  one  halfe  be 
Of  their  princes  soveraignty. 

You’l  enlarge  his  realmes,  and  find 
A greater  empire  in  each  mind. 

And  his  other  titles  fill 

With  his  peoples  hearts,  and  will, 

When  it  shall  be  said  in  storj-e 
You  made  these  his  territory. 

And  now  if  I my  verse  could  turne 
To  gums  which  might  on  altars  burne. 

In  steed  of  poem  cloudes  should  rise 
To  heaven  in  bright  sacrifice ; 

Which  hath  returned  you  home  to  us 
By  dangers  made  more  pretious. 

As  things  put  on  new  price  and  cost, 

When  most  in  perill  to  be  lost. 

Or  as  he,  who  his  iewell  threw 
Into  the  sea,  received  it  new. 

When  next  recover’d,  and  the  wave 
Enricht  him  twice,  which  did  it  save. 

Or  as  bright  pearles,  although  we  see 
That  in  themselves  they  orient  be. 

Show  yet  more  orient,  and  doe 

More  strike  the  sight,  cause  div’d  for  too, 

We  doe  receive  you  back  as  treasure. 

Which  th’  owners  doe  by  tempests  measure, 

Or  as  the  longing  merchant  prizes 

By  th’  wracks  they  scape  his  merchandizes. 

For  though  the  Halcyon  waves  did  seeme, 

When  you  sayled  on  their  brow,  to  teeme. 

And  beare  a second  Venus,  and 
Transport  you  in  soft  calmes  to  land. 

Yet  count  our  feares,  and  you  are  seene 
Return’d  thus  to  us,  twice  our  Queene. 

I.  f Jasper J Mayne.  S.T.B.  of  Chr.  Ch. 

Tlie  above  verses  are  transcribed  from  a collec- 
tion entitled  Musarum  Oxoniensium  EUIBATEPIA 
serenissimce  reginarum  Mari^  ex  Batavia  feliciter 
reduci  puhlico  voto  D.D.D.  Oxonice,  excudehat 
Leonardus  Lichfield,  Academice  typographus.  1643. 
Small  4to.  32  leaves.  The  transcript  gives  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  of  the  printed  text, 
but  more  than  a hundred  small  letters  have  been 
substituted  for  so  many  capitals. 

This  slim  volume  contains  the  loyal  effusions^  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  of  about 
fifty  Oxonians,  and  vividly  traces  the  feelings 
which  prevailed  with  the  educated  classes  at  that 
unfortunate  period.  T obtained  it  from  the  library 
of  the  rev.  Philip  Bliss  in  1858 ; have  always  ad- 
mired the  verses  of  Mayne ; and  now  produce 
them  for  the  gratification  of  others,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  possible  connection  with  the 
subject  of  a late  specimen  of  critico-satiric  com- 
petition. Bolton  Cornet. 

Barnes,  S.W.,  8 August. 


POEMS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

In  that  elegant  collection  of  hymns.  The  Spirit 
of  Praise  (London,  E.  Warne  & Co.,  no  date), 
there  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Dr.  Henry 
Dulcken  which  have  to  be  restored  to  their  original 
authors.  Both  are  translations  from  the  German, 
and  good  and  elegant  translations*  too  j and  as 
other  translations  from  the  German  (as  for  in- 
stance from  Luther,  Paul  Gerhard,  and  Gerbard 
Tersteegen),  printed  in  the  same  choice  volume, 
are  noted  down  as  such,  I think  it  but  right  to 
point  out  the  two  poems  in  question.  One,  of 
which  Dr.  Dulcken  has  given  only  four  stanzas, 
is  entitled  Patience  ” (see  The  Spirit  of  Praise, 
pp.  108-109),  and  is  by  the  amiable  and  pious 
Karl  Johann  Philipp  Spitta  (born  at  Hanover, 
1801;  died  as  pastor  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser, 
1859),  the  author  of  Psalter  und  Harfe,  the  Keble 
of  Germany.  The  original  ‘^Geduld”  contains 
five  stanzas,  and  every  English  student  of  German 
poetry  will  consider  the  translator’s  version  very 
sweet  and  faithful,  though  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  exquisite  German  poem  itself.  If  any  of 

our  readers  should  wish  for  a copy  of  the  original, 

shall  be  happy  to  transcribe  it  for  him  or  her ; 
as  I should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  Spitta’s 
saintly  muse.  Some  parts  of  Psalter  und  Harfe 
have,  if  I be  not  mistaken,  been  translated  into 
English. 

I have  unfortunately  forgotten  to  note  down 
the  English  title  (and  the  page  it  occupies  in  the 
Spirit  of  Praise)  of  the  second  poem ; but  as  the 
volume  contains  only  these  two  translations  by 
Dr.  Dulcken,  it  will  be  easily  discovered.  It 
bears,  if  I remember  right,  the  title  of  Nachtgehet 
(Evening-prayer),  and  is  by  Luise  Hensel  (bom 
March  30,  1794),  who  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  lady  teachers  at  Nonnenwerth  near  Bonn,  and 
who,  like  her  sister  Wilhelmine  (born  Sept.  13, 
1802),  has  published  some  very  charming  poems 
(published,  by  Kletke  in  one  volume,  Berlin,  1857), 
Their  brother  Wilhelm  (born  1794,  died  1861) 
was  a very  clever  German  historical  painter,  who 
distinguished  himself  first  in  1821  by  his  draw- 
ings to  Moore’s  Lalla  Pookh,  for  the  well-known 
scenic  court  representation  of  that  poem  at  the 
court  of  Sans  Souci.  He  was  married  to  Fanny,  the 
sister  of  Mendelssohn ; she  died  in  1847,  after  a 
very  happy  marriage  of  twenty  years’  duration. 
One  of  his  best  pictures,  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick at  the  Ball  at  Brussels,”  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Another  excellent 
picture  is  Vittoria  Caldoni  ” of  Albano,  the 
famous  Roman  model,  of  whom  August  Kestner, 
in  his  Romisehe  Studien,  has  left  us  such  a charm- 
ing remembrance  with  pen  and  pencil.  (See,  for 
further  information.  Unsere  Zeit,  1863,  p.  269.) 

To  return  to  our  moutons.  I do  not  happen  to 
possess  the  collection  of  poems  by  the  two  sisters 
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Hensel,  spoken  of,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  tran- 
scribing the  whole  of  the  little  poem  from  a copy 
before  me,  and  which  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be 
acceptable  to  many  readers  : — 

“ Miide  bin  icb,  geh’  zur  Rub’, 

Scbliesse  beide  Auglein  zu  ; 

Vater,  lass’  die  Augen  dein 
Lber  meinem  Bette  sein. 

“ Hab’  icb  Unrecbt  bent’  getban, 

Sieb  es,  lieber  Gott,  nicbt  an  ; 

Deine  Gnad’  und  Jesu  Blut 
Macht  ja  alien  Scbaden  gut. 

“ Alle,  die  mir  sind  verwandt, 

Gott,  lass’  rubn  in  deiner  Hand ; 

Alle  Menscben,  gross  und  klein, 

Sollen  dir  befablen  sein. 

“ Kranken  Herzen  sende  Rub’, 

Hasse  Augen  scbliesse  zu ; 

Lass’  den  Mond  am  Himmel  stebn, 

Und  die  stille  Welt  besebn.” 

Hermann  Kindt. 


LETTER  FROM  SIR  T.  FAIRFAX. 

The  enclosed,  the  original  of  which  I found  the 
other  day  among  the  papers  of  a deceased  solicitor 
formerly  residing  in  Mirfield,  may  probably  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers.  The  paper  on  which 
the  original  is  written  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
square,  and  is  very  much  worn  and  dilapidated,  so 
that  I have  had  great  difficulty  in  making  out 
many  of  the  words,  and  these  I have  underlined 
or  left  blank  in  the  copy.  There  is  an  endorse- 
ment on  the  back,  which  appears  to  be  a memo- 
randum of  the  giving  of  the  notice,  but  it  is  so 
faded  as  to  be  nearly  illegible.  S.  J.  0. 

Dewsbury. 

“ To  the  Constable  of  Mirfeild. 

“ Whereas  tbe  Earle  of  Newcastle,  Sir  W“  Savile,  S*' 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  S'"  Ingram  Hopton,  Fi-ancisNevile, 
Esq.  and  others  of  that  pty  have  brought  into  this  cozmty  a 
great  army  o/ papists  andjoersons  ill  affected  to  tbe  peace 
of  the  county  under  a ntence  of  raainteyning  tbe  pitestawf 
Religion  and  tbe  lawes  of  tbe  land,  intending  no  other 
than  the  utter  oyerthrow  of  both  Religion,  and  lawes,  as 
appeareth  by  their  irreligious  and  unlawfiill  practise  in 

grinding  the of  his  Ma*s  best  subjects  by  pillaging, 

and  plundring  their  houses,  imprisoning  and  abusing  oL 
their  q)sons,  and  imposing  on  them  such  grievous  taxes 
and  intollerable  pressure  as  hath  already  in^t  consumed 
and  will  shortly  exhaust  the  whole  Treasure  of  this 
florishing  county,  for  the  pventing  of  w'^’^  injuries,  having 
at  length  received  many  armes  more  strength,  and  Com- 
andes  to  assist  the  Inhabitants  of  theis  pits  wc^i  through 
Gods  assistance  have  resisted  the  said  popish  army  with 
incredible  success,  I do  herebj’-  require  you  to  give  notice 
hereof  to  all  the  Inhabitants  in  yo’’  Constablerv  that  bee 
of  able  bodyes  from  the  age  of  16  to  60  to  comand  them 
to  repair  to  [Almonbury  or  some  other  place  near  Mir- 


feild upon  Saturday  *'[  next,  being  the  29th  f day  of  this 
instant  January  by  9 a.  m.  eache  with  the  best  weapons 
they  can  pcure.  And  [there  to  staj^  till  they  receive 
further  comands  fiom  mee]  that  bytt?^  harmonious  consent 
wee  may  through  the  helpe  of  God  drive  out  the  Popish 
Army,  establish  peace  in  this  county,  and  obteyne  free 
trading  again  to  y®  comfortable  support  of  poore  and 
rich.  Let  evy  man  that  is  able  bring  w‘fi  him  4 or  5 dayes 
provision,  and  let  the  poorer  sort  bee  furnished  by  y'^  the 
Constable  out  of  y®  comon  pocke  for  y®  like  time.  Hereof 

faile  y’^  not  at  yo^  pill  as  you yo’’  owne  goode,  and 

the  goode  of  this  bleeding  and  distressed  Country.  Given 
under  my  hand  at  Bradford  the  19th  daj’-  of  January, 
1642.  “Tho:  Fairfax.” 


CHAUCER’S  “CANTERBURY  TALES”: 

THE  GROUPS  AND  ORDER  OF  THEM. 

TABLE  I. 

Miicli  as  Cliaucer  has  been  talked  about,  mode- 
rately as  he  has  been  read,  universal  as  is  the 
admission  that  his  great  work  is  an  incomplete 
collection  of  groups  of  Tales,  I believe  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  in  print  tabulated  Tyrwhitt’s 
results  as  to  the  groups  into  which  the  Tales  fall, 
and  the  order  of  the  groups,  or  stated  the  way  in 
which,  in  different  MSS.,  these  groups  change 
places  with  one  another,  split  up  and  charge  into 
one  another,  stand  on  their  heads,  and  perform 
divers  other  manoeuvres  interesting  to  the  Chaucer 
student  to  behold.  Having  been  disappointed  in 
the  hope  that  a friend  who  knows  all  about  this 
matter  would  tell  me  on  paper  all  he  knew,  I have 
been  obliged  (in  my  work  for  the  Chaucer  Society) 
to  get  up  hastily  part  of  the  facts  myself,  from 
MSS.,  books,  and  other  friends;  and  the  results 
are  curious  enough  to  be  laid  before  those  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  who  are  likely  to  care  for  such 
things.  Lord  Ellesmere  has  been  kind  enough  to 
let  me  collate  his  well-known  illustrated  MS.  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  for  the  Chaucer  Society’s 
forthcoming  6-text  edition  of  them.  This  MS., 
like  the  two  best  Cambridge  University  ones, 
contains  the  Tales  in  what  may  be  called  their 
natural  order,  the  order  which  Tyrwhitt  settled 
for  them,  no  doubt  following  his  Cambridge  MSS. 
Taking  this  Ellesmere,  then,  as  our  guide,  we  can 
arrange  the  contents  of  the  other  MSS.  by  it,  and 
see  their  variations  from  it  and  from  each  other. 
Only  twenty  of  the  many  MSS.  of  the  Canterhury 
Tales  have  yet  been  examined  for  this  purpose. 
By  next  week  I hope  that  at  least  twenty  more 
will  have  been  done,  and  that  their  Contents  will 
then  be  exhibited  in  like  mauner. 


* The  words  within  brackets  have  been  interlined  in 
place  of  the  words  “ Bradford  upon  Friday,”  which  ate 
struck  out. 

t These  figures  appear  to  have  been  originally  “ 28th.” 
j The  words  within  brackets  have  been  interlined  in 
place  of  the  words  “ I shall  furnish  every  man  w‘h  armes 
befitting  him  that  is ” which  are  struck  out. 
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Groups.  Ellesmere  MS. 

Camhr.Univ. 
Gg.  4.  27. 

Camhr.Univ. 
Dd.  4.  24. 

Harl.  73.34 
(Wright 
and  Morris). 

Harl.  7333. 

Harl.  1758. 

Sloane  1685. 

Royal 

17  D XV. 

Royal 

18  C II. 

Camhr.Univ. 
li.  3.  26 

r Prologue 

1 Knight 

I,  -{Miller 

Reeve 

LCook 

I. 

I. 

I. 

Gamelyn 

(no  Prol.) 

I. 

I. 

Gamelyn 

(Prol. 

imperf.) 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

Misplaced  Tales 

II.  Man  of  Law 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

Misplaced  Tales 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

Y.  2 

("Wife  of  Bath 

III.  Friar 

(.Sompuour 

III. 

III. 

III. 

(no  Wife) 
III. 

III. 

III. 

m. 

III. 

III. 

Misplaced  Tales 

1 

TTr  (E  Clcrlt 
" \2.  Merchant 

ly. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

Misplaced  Tales 

fl.  Squire 

1.2.  Franklin 

V. 

V. 

V. 

V.2 

V.  2 

V.2 

v.2 

V.  2 

Misplaced  Tales 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

(Chan.  Yem. 
imperf.) 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

vni. 

fl.  Doctor 

12.  Pardoner 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

Misplaced  Tales 
(?  any) 

fl.  Shipman 

1 2.  Prioress 
•^-TT  J 3.  Thopss 
j 4.  Melibe 

1 5.  Monk 
l6.  Nun’s  Priest 

YII. 

VII. 

VII. 

(no  Ship- 
man) 

VII. 

VII. 

VII. 

(minus 

3.  Thopas 

4.  Melibe) 

VII. 

VII. 

vn. 

Misplaced  Tales 

VTTT  /h  Second  Nun 

V iXA.  Chanons  Yeman 

VIII. 

VIII. 

(imperf.) 

Misplaced  Tales 
(?  any) 

fl.  Manciple 

IN*  12.  Parson 

IX. 

(out) 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 

(out) 

IX. 

IX. 

IX. 
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Lansdowne 

851. 

Sloane 

1686. 

Paper,  late. 

Harl. 

7335. 

Hotspur  MS. 
Lord  Lecon- 
field. 

Camb.  Univ. 
Mm.  2.  5. 

Harl. 

1239. 

Sion  Coll. 

Additl. 

25,718. 

Trin.  Coll. 
Camb.  R. 

3. 15. 

Trin.  Coll,  j 

Camb.  R.  Hengwrt. 

I, 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

(NoProl. 

Knight 

imperf.) 

(no  Cook) 

I. 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

(only  KvigJit 
imperf.) 

(out) 

(only  knight 
and  Miller, 
both  imperf.) 

I. 

I. 

I. 

VII.  {• 

vn.{J 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

(out) 

II. 

(imperf.) 

II. 

II. 

V.  1 

V.  1 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

IV.  1 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

IV.  1 

III. 

m. 

in. 

III. 

III. 

Wife  only 

III. 

Sompnour 
only,  imperf. 

III. 

III. 

ni. 

VIII.  l 

(no  2) 

VI. 

VII.  g 
IX.  1 

II. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 
(2  out) 

Clerk 

(imperf.) 

IV.  1 

VI.  2 

V.2 

v.2 

V. 

V.2 

v.2 

(1  out) 

V.  2 

(out) 

(out) 

v.2 

V.  1. 

IV.  2 
misplaced 

V. 2 

Till. 

VIII.  1 
(2  out) 

VIII. 

VII.  6 

VIII. 

VIII.  1 
(Prol.  only) 
(2  out) 

VIII. 

VIII.  1 
(2  out) 

IV.  1 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

(2  imperf.) 

VI. 

VI. 

(out) 

(out) 

(out) 

VI.  1 

VI. 

VI. 

VII. 

VII. 

(out) 

'-1 

vn.{| 

(out) 

(out) 

Shipman, 

Prioress, 

( ) 
Melibe 
(all  imperf.) 

vir. 

(minus 

2.  Prioress 
and  3.  Tho- 
pas) 

—f- — 

IX.  ijmispld. 

VII.{j 

k 

VII  .\  5 

V.2 

(out) 

(out) 

(out): 

IX. 

IX.  1 
(2  out) 

(out) 

IX. 

IX. 

(out) 

(out) 

(out) 

IX. 

IX.  2 

IX.  2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  group  most  given  to 
wandering  is  No.  VIII. — tbe  Second  Nun’s  and 
Cbanon’s  Yeman’s  Tales, — while  the  most  larky 
separate  tales  are  V.  1,  the  Squire’s,  and  IV.  2, 
the  Merchant’s.  The  MS.  that  plays  most  tricks 
is  the  Trinity  E.  3.  3,  which  turns  the  feet  of 
group  VII.  where  its  head  ought  to  be,  and  vice 
versa.  The  Hengwrt  MS.,  for  the  loan  of  which 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wynne,  is  also  a tricksy 
one. 

The  largest  class  of  MSS.  is  that  composed  of 
Harleian  7333,1758,  Sloane  1685,  Royal  17DXV, 
and  Royal  18  C II.  The  Lansdowne  851  and 
Sloane  1686  go  nearly  together.  The  question 
how  far  the  MSS.  that  agree  in  order,  agree  in 
text,  must  be  discussed  hereafter.  So  far  as  I 
have  yet  seen,  the  order  and  readings  have  no 
necessary  connection. 

The  question  of  the  Prologues,  and  the  “ myrie 
wordes  of  the  Hoost,”  &c.,  or  chats,  by  which 
(as  Tyrwhitt  says)  the  Tales  are  linked  together, 
and  the  way  in  which  these  change  with  the 
changing  order  of  the  Tales,  have  been  purposely 
kept  for  further  discussion,  and  this  is  why  the 
Prologues  and  Chats  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Table.  If  any  one  who  has  access  to  a MS.  of 
the  Tales  not  mentioned  here,  will  send  me  the 
order  of  its  Tales,  and  a copy  of  the  Prologues 
and  Chats  which  differ  from  those  in  Tyrwhitt, 
I shall  be  much  obliged  to  him. 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

3,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BISHOP  PERCY’S 
MANUSCRIPT.— No.  I. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  a Devonshire  (or  perhaps 
rather  Dorset)  version  of  the  story  of  the  ‘‘  Pore 
Man  and  the  King  (vol.  iii.  p.  195  of  the  print  of 
the  Percy  MS.).  The  friend  from  whom  I had 
it  says : — I know  it  only  orally ; I doubt  if  it 
exists  in  print.  I have  not  the  least  recollection 
of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  third  stanza,  and 
strongly  suspect  I never  heard  them,  and  that  there 
was  a ^ hole  in  the  ballad  ’ here,  when  it  was  re- 
peated to  me  about  twenty  years  ago.”  But 
another  friend  says  he  believes  the  ballad  was 
printed  many  years  since.  Yours  faithfully, 

JoHis"  Shelly. 

To  F.  J.  Furxivall,  Esq.  Plymouth. 

^ THE  FARMER  AND  THE  KING. 

[A  Dorsetshire  (or  East  Devon)  version  of  the  “Pore 
Man  and  the  King.”] 

There  was  an  oF  chap  in  the  west  countree ; 

A vlaa  in  the  leass^  the  lij^ars  had  voun’ : 

’T  was  all  about  vellin  of  vive  oak  2 tree, 

And  buildin’  a house  upon  his^  own  groun’. 

So  up  to  Lunnon  this  oT  chap  must  go, 

To  tell  the  King  a part  of  his  grief; 

Alsb^  to  tell  ’un  a part  of  his  woe; 

In  hopes  that  the  King^  -will  gi’  ’un  relief. 


Now  when  to  Lunnon  this  ol’  chap  was  come,® 

He  voun’  the  King  to  Windsor  was  gone. 

. ! . '.  ! . . 

So  when  this  of  chap  to  Windsor  was  come 
He  walked  right  up  before  the  door : 

He  knocked  and  thump’d  wi’  his  oaken  clump  ; 

“ There’s  room  within  vor  I,  to  be  sure ! ” 

“ Please,  Mister  Noble,  show  I the  King; 

Is  that  the  King  that  I do  zee  there  ? 8 

I zeed  a King  at  Bartlemy  Vaii’,^ 

More  like  a King  than  that^o  chap  there ! ” 

“ Well,  Mister  King,  how  do  ’ee  do  ? 

I ha’  gotten  n for  you  a bit  of  a job; 

Which  if  so  be  as  you  do  do,ii 

I ha’  gotten  a summat  vor  you  in  my  vob.” 

The  King  he  took  the  leassi  in  hand ; 

To  zign  it  also  he  were  willin’,12 

When  the  varmer,  to  make  un’  zome  amend. 

He  pull’d  out  his  purse,!^  and  he  gi’d  ’un  a shillin’. 

The  King,  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

Ordered  ten  pound  to  be  paid  down ; 

Also  4 ten  more,  which  makes  a score. 

All  to  be  his’n  for  evermore. 

The  varmer  ’a  stared  to  zee  zo  much  money ; 

To  take  it  up  too  he  were  willin’, 

But  ’a  zaid,  if  a’d  know’d  he’d  a got  zo  much  gowd. 
He’d  a dashed  his  wig  vore  he’d  gi’d  ’un  the  zhillin’.i® 

The  following  are  West  Devon  variations  : — 

1 Leash,  i.  e.  lease.  2 Ashen.  ^ Tap  o’  he’si 
4 Like-wise.  ^ ja  hope  the  King.  ^ This  chap  was 
a come.  7 The  missing  lines  are  supplied  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I think  are  not  quite  correct  * : — 

If  the  king  had  a knaw’d  that  he’d  a been  cornin’ 

He  wouldn’t  a gone  so  far  from  home. 

8 Be  thecky  the  King  that  I zees  there  ? ^ I zeed  a 

chap  to  Bartlemy  Fair.  i®  Thecky.  n “ Gotten” 
and  “do  do”  are  not  West  Devon  forms,  but  my  in- 
formant cannot  remember  these  lines.  12  To  zign  it 
he  were  all  so  willin’.  i^  Vob.  i^  To  take  it  up  he 
was  all  so  willin’.  He  was  bustered  if  he’d  gi’d  un 

the  shillin’ ; but  both  forms  of  this  line  were  known  to  my 
informant. 

I ask  any  readers  of  tbe  Percy  Ballads  wbo  can 
contribute  any  note  or  other  matter  illustrative  of 
the  work,  to  send  it  to  me  at  3,  Old  Square,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  or  to  the  Editor,  that  so  much  of  it  as 
he  may  think  tit  may  appear  in  ^^N.  & Q.”  No 
more  appropriate  place  for  such  contributions  can 
be  found.  F.  J.  Fxjrnivall. 


SALE  OF  BOOKS  PRINTED  BY  CAXTON. 

Many  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  six  books  from  the  press  of  William 
Caxton  were  brought  under  the  hammer  at  the  sale 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Corser’s  library 
on  July  28-30.  The  prices  bid  recall  the  biblio- 
mania of  1810-20,  and  are  the  more  noteworthy  as 
being  in  nearly  every  instance  trade  investments  on 

* In  substance  they  answer  exactly  to  lines  41-2  of 
the  ballad  in  the  Percy  MS.  They  were  repeated  to  me 
by  my  West  Devon  informant  exactly  as  above. 
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which  the  dealer  must  he  supposed  to  look  for- 
ward to  a good  profit : — 

Lot  466.  Dictes,  first  edition,  wanting  three 
leaves.  This  was  Heher’s  copy,  who  gave  14/.  for 
it.  Mr.  Corser  gave  10/.  3s.  Qd.  for  it  in  1834, 
and  it  has  now  been  bought  by  Ellis  for  110/. 

Lot  467.  Tully  of  Old  Age,  wanting  the  whole 
of  the  De  Amicitia  ” and  following  treatise,  or 
about  half  the  original  volume.  Bought  at  Jol- 
ley’s sale,  1844,  for  50/.,  and  now  sold  for  96/.  to 
Quaritch. 

Lot  468.  The  Knight  of  the  Tower,  perfect.  At 
R.  Smith’s  sale,  1682,  a perfect  copy  sold  for 
6s.  \d.  Watson  Taylor’s,  1823,  fetched  52/.  IO5. 
This,  which  is  doubtless  the  same,  has  now  brought 
560/.  Quaritch. 

Lot  469.  The  Life  of  our  Lady,  wanting  nine 
leaves.  This  copy  was  Farmer’s,  and  fetched 
2/.  15s.  in  17985  again  in  1819,  17/.  5 again  in 
1852,  32/. ; and  now,  113/.  Pickering. 

Lot  470.  Speculum  vite  Christi,  wanting  two 
leaves  and  much  cropt.  This  was  perfect  when 
sold  to  Earl  Spencer  in  1795  for  11  guineas,  but 
after  his  lordship  had  obtained  the  Roxburghe 
copy  he  took  the  two  leaves  from  this  to  perfect 
that,  and  then  let  Sir  E.  Freeling  have  it,  at  whose 
sale  Mr.  Corser  gave  25/.  10s.  for  it.  It  has  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lilly  for  67/.  A fine 
copy  of  this  work,  printed  on  vellum,  being  the 
only  instance  known  of  Caxton’s  use  of  this  ma- 
terial, excepting  a very  poor  copy  at  Windsor 
Castle,  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
four  years  ago  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  1000/. 

Lot  47 1 . Fayts  of  Arms,  perfect,  sold  to  Q iiaritch 
for  250/. 

Altogether  these  six  books,  of  which  only  two 
were  perfect,  fetched  1196/. 

William  Blades. 


Toads  and  Lizakds  boen  oe  Women.— Some 
old  Italian  writers  say  that  Englishmen  are  born 
with  tails.  An  Englishman,  Edward  Topsell  — 
the  author  of  two  books  full  of  delicious  quaint- 
nesses, the  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  of 
Serpents  (1608) — repays  them  by  avouching  that 
frogs,  toads,  and  lizards  are  born  of  Italian  women. 
I offer  the  passage  to  N.  & Q.”  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  its  readers,  and  especially  for  the  con- 
venience of  Exeter  Hall  lecturers,  who  will  find 
herein  an  exquisite  and  conclusive  argument 
against  Popery.  (A  few  phrases  are  omitted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  easily-shocked  class  of 
readers)  ; — 

“ It  hath  also  been  seen  that  women  conceiving  with 
child  have  likewise  conceived  at  the  same  time  a frog,  or 
a toad,  or  a lizard.  And  some  have  called  ‘ Bufonem 
fratrem  Salernitanorum,  et  Lacertam  fratrem  Lombar- 
dorum,’ — that  is,  a toad,  the  brother  of  the  Salernitans, 
and  the  lizard,  the  brother  of  the  Lombards  : for  it  hath 
been  seen  that  a woman  of  Salernum  hath  at  one  time 


brought  forth  a boy  and  a toad,  and  therefore  he  calleth 
the  toad  his  brother ; so  likewise  a woman  of  Lombardy, 
a lizard,  and  therefore  he  calleth  the  lizard  the  Lombard’s 
brother.  And  for  this  cause  the  women  of  those  countries 
do  drink  the  juice  of  parsley  and  leeks,  to  kill  such  con- 
ceptions, if  any  be.  There  was  a woman  newly  married  ; 
and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  she  was  with  child,  she 
brought  forth  four  little  living  creatures  like  frogs — and 
yet  she  remained  in  good  health.  But,  a little  while 
after,  she  felt  some  pain,  which  afterward  was  eased  by 
applying  a few  remedies.  Also  there  was  another  woman 
which,  together  with  a man-child,  did  bring  forth  such 
another  beast ; and  after  that,  a merchant’s  wife  did  the 
like  in  Anconitum.  But  what  should  be  the  reason  of 
these  so  strange  and  unnatural  conceptions  I will  not 
take  upon  me  to  decide  in  nature,  lest  the  omnipotent 
hand  of  God  should  be  wronged,  and  his  most  secret  and 
just  counsel  presumptuously  judged  and  called  into  ques- 
tion. This  we  know,  that  it  was  prophesied  in  the 
Revelation  that  frogs  and  locusts  should  come  out  of  the 
Whore  of  Babylon  and  the  bottomless  pit ; and  therefore, 
seeing  the  seat  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon  is  in  Italy,  it 
may  be  that  God  would  have  manifested  the  depravation 
of  Christian  religion  beginning  among  the  Italians,  and 
there  continued,  in  the  conjoined  birth  of  men  and  ser- 
pents. For  surely  none  but  devils  incarnate,  or  men  con- 
ceived of  serpents’  brood,  would  so  stiffly  stand  in  Romish 
error  as  the  Italians  do  : and,  therefore,  they  seem  to  be 
more  addicted  to  the  errors  of  their  fathers  Qvhich,  they 
say,  is  the  religion  wherein  they  were  born),  than  unto 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  doth  unanswerably  de- 
tect the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  Romish  faith.” — The 
History  of  Serpents,  p.  728. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Excessive  Punctuation.  — In  no  respect  do 
the  compositors  of  our  London  printing-offices 
require  more  editorial  revision  than  in  their  inser- 
tion of  excessive  punctuation:  which  more  par- 
ticularly happens  when  they  are  actuated  by 
ignorance,  that  makes  them,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  language,  halt  in  every  step.  How  much 
is  the  quotation  from  Horace  in  p.  82  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  ‘‘‘  N.  & Q.”  spoilt  by  two  obtrusive 
commas ! which  dislocate  the  phrases  ferrum  quo 
and  vitio  rara.  In  the  latter  case  the  poet’s  mean- 
ing is  really  destroyed  by  the  disagreeable  in- 
truder. The  excess  of  punctuation  is  now  carried 
so  far  by  some  printers,  that  one  is  sometimes 
almost  persuaded  to  esteem  the  total  abstinence 
of  a Deposition  in  Chancery  as  the  preferable 
alternative.  J-  Gr.  N. 

[The  punctuation  of  Oxoniexsis  has  been  scrupulously 
followed  in  the  quotation.] 

Humboldt’s  Old  Paeeot:  Kael- August.- — 
The  noble-minded  Karl- August,  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  who  showed  his  good  sound  sense 
by  being  ?the  friend  and  not  the  master  of  the 
Goethe- Schiller  circles,  left  in  his  will  a beau- 
tiful black  parrot  to  Alexander  von  Plumboldt. 
It  was  a scarce  bird,  a so-called  Grand  Vaze  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  This  bird,  which  must  have  been  at 
least  twenty  years  old  when  Humboldt  received 
it — June  1828 — lived  until  its  death,  1859,  which 
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occurred  only  a few  months  previous  to  that  of 
its  kind  old  master,  in  the  great  naturalist’s  house. 
Humboldt  used  to  ask  the  bird  every  morning 
who  would  die  first ; and  on  February  14,  1859, 
he  wrote  to  the  widowed  old  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar  (a  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia)  that  the 
bird  had  died  on  January  13,  1859,  after  having 
called  out  ‘‘Herr Seifert,”  the  name  of  Humboldt’s 
faithful  companion.  (I  cannot  call  him  servant 
or  valet,  or  even  by  its  well-known  German  name, 
Kammerdiener . He  was  more  than  all — he  was  a 
friend,  a companion,  for  nearly  half  a century.  A 
plate  with  Seifert’s  name  indicated  Humboldt’s 
dwelling,  and  the  great  traveller  left  most  of  his 
property  to  this  faithful  and  well-informed  man.) 
The  bird  must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  Some 
months  after,  the  venerable  old  man,  whose  name 
is  a household  word,  and  the  amiable  Grand 
Duchess,  had  followed  it  into  the  silent  land. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

National  Portrait  Exhibition,  1868.  — One 
or  two  errors  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  National 
Portraits  are  worth  correcting. 

725  is  called  Lord  William  Russell.  This  is  a 
very  common  error.  He  was  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  as  such  had  the  courtesy 
title  of  William  Lord  Russell.  The  Earl  was  not 
raised  to  a dukedom  till  after  his  son’s  execution. 

213.  Henry  Earl  Bathurst  is  described  as  a 
Teller  of  the  Exchequer — a very  imperfect  de- 
scription of  the  services  of  a man  who  was  at  one 
time  Foreign  Secretary,  and  who  was  Secretary 
for  War  and  the  Colonies  from  1812  to  1827.  As 
War  Minister  he  superintended  the  preparation  of 
Wellington’s  victorious  army,  and  so  well  did  the 
minister  and  the  general  agree  that  the  duke  never 
failed  to  express  his  gratitude  loudly  for  the  sup- 
port he  received  from  Lord  Bathurst.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  Waterloo  Despatch  was  addressed. 
He  had  waited  at  home  all  day  in  expectation  of 
receiving  some  intelligence,  and  had  gone  out  but  a 
few  minutes  towards  the  evening  for  fresh  air,  when 
Major  Percy  arrived  with  the  news,  and  not  find- 
ing Lord  Bathurst  at  home  went  on  to  the  nearest 
minister’s  house.  Lord  Bathurst  was  the  only 
civilian  who  was  regularly  invited  to  and  dined  at 
the  Waterloo  dinner.  The  unfinished  picture  ex- 
hibited belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

124.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Saltoun  represents 
that  ofiicer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  a costume  adopted  when  the  1st  Guards 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grenadier,  after 
Waterloo.  Lord  Saltoun  also  bears  on  his  breast 
the  Waterloo  medal;  yet,  according  to  the  Cata- 
logue (taken  from  the  inscription  on  the  frame), 
the  picture  was  painted  in  1809 — six  years  before 
the  great  victory.  This  error  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  picture  belongs  to  a military  club. 

Sebastian. 


Folk  Song. — The  following  quaint  specimen 
of  a Lancashire  folk  song  may  perhaps  be  worth 
preserving : — 

“ She.  When  mun  we  be  married, 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  We’n  be  married  to-morrow, 

If  tha  does  think  it  weel. 

She.  Whoa  mun  us  ha  to  us  weddin. 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  We’n  have  us  feythers  and  mothers. 

If  tha  does  think  it  weel. 

She.  Mun  us  ha  nobody  else, 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  Does  ta  want  o’  th’  country  ? 

Begum,  the  wench  is  mad ! 

She.  What  mun  us  ha  to  us  dinner. 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  We’n  have  a shueted  dumplin. 

If  tha  does  think  it  weel. 

She.  Munnot  us  ha  nowt  else, 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  Does  t’  want  roast  beef  and  plum-puddin  ? 
Begum,  the  wench  is  mad ! 

She.  Wheer  mun  us  lie, 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  We’n  con  lie  in  a pigstye. 

If  tha  does  think  it  weel. 

She.  Mun  us  lie  no  wheer  else, 

Jack  my  pratty  lad  ? 

He.  Does  ta  want  a fither  bed  ? 

Begum,  the  wench  is  mad ! ” 

This  song  was  copied  from  the  singing  of  one 
of  the  Lancashire  witches. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bethel  ViUas,  Southport. 

Whistling  in  tour  Fist. — This  is  done  by 
bringing  the  thumbs  of  both  hands  together, 
leaving  the  hands  and  closed  fingers  to  form  a 
hollow  space,  then  by  blowing  through  the  narrow 
aperture  left  between  the  thumbs,  a very  loud 
and  shrill,  or  a deep  whistle  is  produced,  the  shrill 
sound  admitting  of  a trill  or  shake. 

T.  J.  Bhckton. 

Bishop  Butler. — Dr.  Steere,  in  his  edition  of 
Butler’s  Remains,  makes  the  bishop  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  (p.  12)  say  of  divinity : — 

“ There  is  every  . . . encouragement  . . . now-a-days 
for  anyone  to  enter  that  profession  who  has  not  got  a way 
of  commanding  his  assent  to  received  opinions.” 

This  is  reprinted  from  Add.  MS.  4370  (British 
Museum)  in  what  I take  to  be  Dr.  Birch’s  hand- 
writing. The  word  I have  italicised  is  there  very^ 
evidently  with  an  ellipsis  of  “little.”  This  clears 
up  a puzzling  sentence.  Cyril. 

Presentiment. — In  reading  the  Address  de- 
livered at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  on  May  25,  1868,  by  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Bart.,  I find  the  fol- 
lowing curious  fact  recorded,  which  I think  should 
find  a place  in  “N.  & Q.” 

Referring  to  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
it  is  stated  that  — 
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“ in  1810  he  married  Lady  Charlotte  Strangways, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  llchester,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  only.  The  fond  parents  having  a 
presentiment  that  their  boy  might  meet  with  his  death 
on  the  water,  selected  Harrow  School  as  the  place  of  his 
education,  because  there  was  not,  as  at  Eton  and  other 
places,  a river  near  it : yet,  to  their  intense  grief,  the 
youth  was  there  drowned  in  a pond ! And  the  shock  was 
so  great,  that  the  affectionate  mother  never  recovered 
from  it.” 

The  former  notices  of  presentiment  in  & Q.” 
are  instances  of  sudden  high  spirits  immediately 
preceding  some  great  calamity ; but  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  contrary,  and  must  frequently 
have  been  the  cause  of  loic  spirits  and  much 
anxiety.  R.  Thorbijkn. 

Kentish  Town. 

PoECELAiN. — Mr.  Wedgwood  derives  this  from 

Ptg.  porcellana,  china  ware,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  surface  being  like  that  of  the  porcellana, 
a large  univalve,  commonly  known  as  the  tiger- 
shell,  or  Venus’  shell.”  But  this  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  shell  itself  was  so  named. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  ex- 
hibited some  years  ago  near  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
at  p.  63,  I met  with  the  following  remark,  which 
seems  worth  preserving : — 

“ Marsden,  as  quoted  by  Davis,  shows  that  it  [porce- 
Zam]  was  applied  by  the  Europeans  to  the  ware  of  China, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  finely  polished  surface  to  that 
of  the  univalve  shell  so  named  [in  Portuguese];  while 
the  shell  itself  derived  its  appellation  from  the  curved 
shape  of  its  upper  surface,  which  was  thought  to  resemble 
the  raised  back  of  Siporcella,  or  little  hog.” 

Thus  the  word  porcelain  is  finally  traced  back 
to  the  Latin  ; just  porpoise  is  the  pork- 

Jish,  2rcA  porcupine  means  spiny  pig. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


MICHAEL  WIGGLESVVORTH. 

This  writer,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Esther 
Wigglesworth,  was  born  October  28,  1631  (pro- 
bably in  Yorkshire),  and  died  June  10,  1705,  at 
Malden,  New  England,  of  which  town  he  had 
been  the  minister  for  about  fifty  years.  His 
earliest  and  best  known  publication,  the  Day  of 
Doom,  was  first  issued  about  the  year  1662,  and 
a second  edition  was  printed  four  years  later. 
The  first  edition,  consisting  of  eighteen  hundred 
copies,  was  sold  in  about  a year.  This  was  only 
forty- two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims, 
and,  considering  the  small  number  and  sparseness 
of  the  population  of  New  England  at  that  time,  it 
shows  a remarkable  popularity.  An  edition  was 
published  by  John  Sims,  at  London  in  1673, 
without  the  author’s  name.  It  contains  a hundred 
and  sixteen  lines  which  I have  not  found  in  any 


American  edition.  They  are  printed  on  pp.  69, 
70,  71,  and  begin — 

1 walk’d  and  did  a Little  Mole-hill  view 
Full  peopled  with  a most  industrious  crew.” 

And  end — 

“ Christ  yet  intreats,  but  if  you  will  not  turn, 

Where  grace  will  not  convert,  there  fire  will  burn.” 

The  lines  have  a familiar  sound  to  my  ear, 
and  yet  I have  not  been  able  to  find  them  else- 
where. I think  they  are  not  by  Wigglesworth, 
and  I should  be  thankful  if  any  reader  of  “N.&Q.” 
would  assist  me  in  ascertaining  their  authorship. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  perfect  copies  of 
any  edition  before  the  sixth  (1715),  except  that 
printed  at  London  in  1673  before  noticed.  A 
list  of  the  editions,  of  which  I have  found  perfect 
or  imperfect  copies,  is  given  in  an  article  contri- 
buted by  me  to  the  Ne^u  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  April,  1863. 

Wigglesworth  preached  an  election  sermon  in 
1686,  which  was  also  published,  but  I cannot  hear 
of  a copy  in  any  library,  private  or  public,  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  copies  of  this  work,  or  of  the 
early  editions  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  may  have 
found  their  way  to  England,  and  may  still  be  pre- 
served there.  If  so,  I would  esteem  it  a favour 
for  copies  of  their  title-pages  and  other  bibliogra- 
phic items  concerning  them. 

There  have  been  published  of  Wigglesworth’s 
works  eleven  (nine  Anerican  and  two  English) 
editions  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  and  six  (all  Ameri- 
can) editions  of  3£eat  out  of  the  Eater.  The  last 
edition  of  the  latter  was  published  at  New  Lon- 
don, Ct.,  in  1770,  and  the  last  edition  of  the 
former  at  New  York  last  year  (1867).  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  a copy  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  edition  of  Meat  out  of  the  Eater. 

An  article  by  me  in  the  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  vii.  p.  361  (New  York,  N.  Y.  Dec.  1863),  the 
article  before  referred  to  in  the  Historical  and  Ge- 
nealogical Register,  vol.  xvii.  p.  129  (Boston,  Mass. 
April,  1863),  and  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopcedia  of 
Amei'ican  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  contain  other 
facts  relative  to  Michael  Wigglesworth  and  his 
writings  that  may  interest  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  this  author.  John  Waed  Dean. 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


BETTY  GARET. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  whom 
the  Countess  of  Leicester  intended  in  her  letters 
to  her  son,  the  Earl 'of  Essex,  when  she  repeatedly 
mentioned  her  ‘^sister  Caret.”  (See  Craik’s  Ro- 
mance of  the  Reerage,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 169.)  I cannot 
find  that  this  has  anywhere  been  cleared  up.  I 
venture  to  offer  the  following  solution.  If  un- 
satisfactory, will  0 e of  jonr  correspondents 
kindly  show  cause  why  ? It  is  known  (1),  that 
Katherine,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
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was  married  to  Lord  Gerald,  wlio,  if  lie  liad  lived, 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  earldom, 
restored  to  his  father,  the  celebrated  eleventh  Earl 
of  Kildare.  (2.)  This  name,  Gerald  (Gerard,  or 
Geroit)  was  oft  writ  Garrat  or  Garret.  (8.) 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  this  Katherine 
Lady  Gerald,  after  the  death  of  her  second  hus- 
band Sir  Philip  Boteler  in  1591,  took  up  her  abode 
with  or  near  her  eldest  sister — for  it  was  at  Drayton 
that  she  died  in  1632.  (See  Clutterbuck’s  Hert- 
fordshwe,  vol.  ii.)  On  this  supposition  it  was 
natural  that  the  proprietress  of  Drayton  Manor, 
in  letters  dating  from  1595  to  1599,  should  have 
made  frequent  mention  of  her  “sister  Garet.’’ 

An  objection  to  this  might  seem  to  arise  from 
the  reference  in  one  instance  to  “ Betty  Garet,”  as 
the  object  of  devoted  attentions  from  some  gen- 
tleman whose  suit  was  not  disapproved  by  the 
countess.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the 
phrase  here  is,  “ Your  kinswoman  Betty  Garet,” 
while  in  the  very  next  sentence  the  writer  adds. 

My  sister  Garet  and  we  all  pray  for  you.”  This 
might  allow  the  inference  that  two  different  per- 
sons were  meant,  in  which  case  the  objection 
vanishes.  But  who,  then,  was  “ Betty  Garet  ” ? 
That  question  still  remains.  The  transcript  (Sloane 
MS.  4124)  is  very  clearly  written.  If,  however, 
which  is  not  altogether  unsupposable,  the  ori- 
ginal could  bear  the  reading  “ your  kinswoman 
Letty  Garet,”  this  would  be  neither  unintelligible 
nor  uninteresting,  as  it  would  confirm  the  belief 
that  Lettice  (the  Countess  of  Leicester’s  name- 
sake, and  only  daughter  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Gerald)  was  then  with  her  mother  and  aunt  at 
Drayton.  In  a subsequent  letter  (dated  June, 
1598),  the  countess  refers  to  some  business  in 
which  she  wishes  her  son  to  give  his  “ honour- 
able favour  and  best  assistance  ” to  “one  Simon 
Digby”  and  his  companion,  strengthening  her  plea 
by  the  hint  that  a “ young  married  couple  ” were 
likely  to  “ reap  good  benefit  by  it.”  This  allusion 
is  easily  explained  by  comparing  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  village  archives  of  Drayton  : 

“ The  vh^  day  June  1598  were  married  in  the  parishe 
church  of  Draitton  Bassett  Maister  Robert  Digbey  and 
Mistris  Lettice  Garrett.”  (Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  ii.  p.  11.) 

These  traces  are  not  without  value  as  con- 
nected with  the  early  life  of  the  Irish  heroine, 
who  had  sterner  work  before  her  than  to  go  on 
playing  at  “ chesse  and  catastrophe  ” within  her 
aunt’s  manorial  walls,  and  who,  at  threescore 
years  of  age,  as  Lady  Digby,  the  Baroness  Ofialey, 
with  a fearlessness  equal  or  even  superior  to  that 
of  the  renowned  “ Black  Agnes  ” of  Dunbar,  so 
defended  her  castle  of  Geashill  against  the  rebel 
forces  in  1642  as  to  deserve  a standing-place  in 
historic  fame  by  the  side  of  her  contemporaries 
Lady  Brilliana  Harley  and  Charlotte  Countess  of 
Derby.  T.  S.  E. 


Age  oe  the  Woeld.  — In  two  MSS.  only  of 
Piers  Plowman,  viz.  that  belonging  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  one  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  marked  LI.  4.  14,  are  the  two  following 
lines,  which  have  reference  to  the  plenitudo  tem~ 
poris,  the  “fulness  of  time  ” of  Christ’s  birth  ; — 

“ Annis  quingeutis  deeies,  rursunique  ducentis 
Unus  defuerat,  cum  Deus  ortus  erat.” 

My  query  is,  whence  did  the  monks  in  the 
fourteenth  century  derive  the  idea  that  Christ 
was  to  be  born  exactly  5199  years  after  the  crea- 
tion ? Walter  W.  Skeat. 

I,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

American  Dramatists.  — I have  a copy  of  an 
interesting  little  volume.  The  Dramatic  Writers  of 
America,  by  James  Bees,  Philadelphia,  1845. 
The  book  is  a kind  of  American  “ Biographia 
Dramatica.”  Perhaps  some  of  your  American 
readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what 
is  the  present  address  of  the  author,  or  where  a 
letter  would  find  him  ? I have  seen  a volume  of 
miscellaneous  sketches  by  Mr.  Bees,  date  in  or 
about  1849.  Has  he  published  anything  during 
the  last  few  years  ? B.  Inglis. 

Anohymohs.  — Who  is  the  author  of  a philolo- 
gical work  — 

“ English  Retraced  ; or,  Remarks,  Critical  and  Philolo- 
gical, founded  on  a Comparison  of  the  Breeches  Bible  and 
the  English  of  the  present  Day,”  Cambridge,  1862  ? 

I bought  it  recently  in  a bookseller’s  shop  in 
London,  and  find  it  full  of  interesting  information. 

Thomas  E.  Winxingtoh. 

J.  Beresford,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

This  gentleman,  about  the  year  1820,  was  a poeti- 
cal contributor  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  his  signa- 
ture being  “Ignoto  Secundo.”  Wanted  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  author.  B.  Inglis. 

Chatterton. — Does  your  correspondent  J.  M.  G. 
(1®*  S.  vii.  267,  &c.)  still  live?*  We  owe  to 
Hm  the  copy  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  on  Chatter- 
ton,  on  which  however  Dr.  Maitland  and  Prof. 
Masson  have  thrown  a little  doubt.  He  also  in- 
timates his  possession  of  materials  throwing  fresh 
light  on  Chattertonian  matters. 

I have  in  hand,  and  far  advanced  for  the  press, 
a Life  of  Chatterton.  Any  possessor  of  MSS.  or 
information  calculated  to  aid  me  will  confer  a 
great  favour  either  by  communicating  with  me 
directly,  or  by  forwarding  any  documents  for  my 
use  to  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co., 
16,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  All 
MSS.  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  returned. 

Daniel  Wilson. 

University  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 

July  27,  1868. 

[*  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  J.  M.  Gutch,  Esq.,  died 
at  Barbourne,  near  Worcester,  on  Sept.  20,  1861.  A no- 
tice of  the  sale  of  his  library  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2*^* 
S.  V.  248,  268.— Ed.] 
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Drum. — I do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  popular 
name  of  this  entertainment  of  the  present  day,  hut 
that  it  dates  far  hack  is  shown  by  this  extract  from 
a quaint  book,  entitled  — 

“ The  History  of  Pompey  the  Little.  Printed  for  M. 
Cooper  at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster  Row,  mdccli.” 

“A  Drum  is  at  present  the  highest  object  of  female 
vain-glory;  the  end  whereof  is  to  assemble  as  large  a 
mob  of  quality  as  can  possibly  be  contained  in  one  house ; 
and  great  are  the  honours  paid  to  that  lady  who  can 
boast  of  the  largest  crowd. 

‘‘The  higher  call  nothing  but  a crowd  a Drum,  whei'eas 
the  lower  often  give  that  name  to  the  commonest  par  - 
ties,”  &c. 

W.  T.  M. 

^^The  Gownsman,”  1829-1830.— This  periodical 
was  printed  at  Cambridge,  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  some  of  the  University  students.  Who 
were  the  authors  ? E.  Inglis. 

Names. — May  I ask  if  any  readers  of  & Q.” 

have  met  with  the  names  Sanders,  Saunders,  and 
Saunderson,  used  hy  the  same  family  ? Lately, 
while  endeavouring  to  obtain  particulars  about 
the  family  of  the  late  Eev.  James  Saunders, 
Eector  of  Sawtry,  near  Peterborough,  I discovered 
that  his  father  in  1761  resided  at  Whitwell,  near 
Stamford,  and  that  when  Whitwell  Parsonage 
was  repaired  in  1832,  two  curious  documents  were 
found  in  the  lualls.  One,  dated  1718,  refers  to  a 
loan  from  Edward  Sanderson  of  Ffolkworth,  co. 
of  Huntingdon,  to  William  Fox  of  Whitwell. 
The  other  is  a letter  from  E.  Fox  to  her  son,  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Fox  of  Whitwell,  and  in  the  letter  she 
refers  to  ^^Mr.  Sandrs.”  These  two  documents 
being  found  together  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  names  of  Sanderson,  Saunders,  and  Sanders 
were  used  by  the  same  family.  Can  any  North- 
amptonshire or  Huntingdonshire  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  communicate  genealogical  information 
about  the  Saunders  or  Sanderson  family  ? Mr. 
Saunders,  who  in  1761  lived  at  Whitwell,  is  said 
to  have  been  agent  to  the  Cavendish  family  and 
to  Lord  Sondes,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  a 
member  of  the  family  was  a judge. 

E.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

David  Neilson,  author  of  Sixtus  and  Cassio,  a 
tragedy,  Edinburgh,  1833.  Wanted,  any  inform- 
ation regarding  the  author  ? Did  he  publish  any 
other  work  ? E.  Inglis. 

The  Pelham  Buckle. — I have  just  seen  in  the 
tower,  west  end,  of  Whitney  church,  Oxon.  (the 
town  so  famous  for  its  blankets),  inserted  the 
Pelham  buckle  on  a block  of  stone,  remarkably 
well  carved.  My  query  is — Had  the  Pelham 
family  any  connexions  in  the  locality  ? I know 
that  there  is  a paper  on  the  Pelham  buckle  in 
Alfred  John  Dunkin’s  Report  of  the  Transactions 


of  the  British  Archceological  Association  at  the 
Congress  in  Canterbury ^ 1864.  ’'AA^peS. 

Whitney,  Oxon. 

Primitive  Font.  — In  my  native  parish  of 
Dunino,  near  St.  Andrews,  Fifeshire,  there  is  a 
primitive  font  of  peculiar  construction.  It  con- 
sists of  a circular  basin,  which  has  been  scooped 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  may  measure  about 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  depth.  The 
situation  is  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  remains 
of  a temple,  commonly  called  Druidical,  formerly 
stood  near  the  spot.  These  were  removed  about 
fifty  years  ago.  There  are  numerous  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  having  the  prefixes  Bal,  Kilj 
and  Pit.  A place  not  distant  is  termed  Pit-in- 
dreich,  which  is  interpreted  ‘‘the  burying-place  of 
the  Druids.”  I ask,  can  any  one  inform  me  of  the 
existence  of  a similar  font,  or  describe  its  purpose  ? 

Charles  Eogers,  LL.D. 
Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Quotation  wanted. — 

“ Man 

Loves  on  ’till  Hope  be  dead  ; then  love  dies  too ; 

’Tis  only  woman  lays  her  silly  heart 

In  H ope’s  cold  urn  : and  in  that  funeral  nest 

Broods  o’er  her  love.” 

Could  you  oblige  a lady  by  informing  her 
whence  the  above  is  taken,  and  the  author’s 
name?  W.  G. 

Bristol. 

Stone  Cannon-balls. — A question  was  put  to  me 
the  other  day,  which  I was  quite  unable  to  answer, 
and  I find  on  inquiry  that  most  of  my  friends  are 
equally  ignorant.  The  question  was — How  were 
the  stone  cannon-balls,  which  were  used  in  Eng- 
land during  our  civil  war,  1640-1659,  and  in 
earlier  times,  manufactured  P Most  of  those  that 
have  not  been  broken  are  as  perfectly  spherical  as 
the  cast  iron  balls  of  the  present  day. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Yudhishthira  and  Janamejaya,  Pandu- 
VANSis,  OE  THE  Maha  Bharata. — What  dates 
are  given  in  the  two  inscriptions  * of  the  reign 
of  Yudhishthira,  styled  Dharma  Eaja,  or  the 
ious  Eaja,  taken  from  buildings  at  Balgaum,  one 
undred  and  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Hari- 
hara,t  where  Janamejaya,  the  great  grand-nephew 
of  Yudhishthira,  held  a jagg,  or  sacrifice?  A.nd 
what  resemblance  does  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  bear  to  the  Sanskrit  of  the  grant 
made  bv  Janameiaya  on  that  occasion  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

* Buchanan’s  Southern  India,  iii.  231. 
f Bengal  Asiatic  Researches,  ix.  446. 
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St.  John  Long.  — It  will  be  in  tbe  memory  of 
all  but  your  younger  readers  that  some  thirty  years 
ago  one  of  those  prodigies  who  seem  to  appear 
periodically  passed  across  the  medical  horizon^ 
and  under  the  above  name,  if  he  did  not  perplex 
monarchs,  did  very  successfully  fascinate  dowagers 
and  all  that  class  of  the  community  which,  con- 
sidering itself  specially  gifted  to  discover  excel- 
lence, does  in  fact  furnish  the  dupes  upon  whom 
charlatans  live  and  prosper.  His  specialty  was 
the  cure  of  consumption  in  any  stage.  He 
created  a perfect  furore,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
what  height  he  might  have  reached  had  not  the 
poor  man  himself  died  of  consumption  at  an  early 
age.  His  merits  were  celebrated  in  a Latin  poem 
(j  udging  from  internal  evidence)  I think  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Maginn. 

The  poem  appeared  in  a publication  called  (I 
think)  the  Omnibus  or  the  Omnium,  or  some  such 
name;  and  whether  a separate  publication  or  a 
short-lived  periodical,  my  memory  does  not  enable 
me  to  say.  St.  John  Long  was,  it  would  appear,  an 
assumed  name ; for  one  verse  of  the  poem  says  of 
its  hero  — 

“ Timothj’  O’Driscol  olim  nuncupatus.” 

One  of  his  successes  is  referred  to  as  a cure  of 

Marchioness  de  S — go,  ventre  soluta.” 

Do  any  of  your  readers  possess  a copy  of  this 
poem  ? It  well  deserves  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

W.  D.  C. 

[The  poem  is  printed  in  The  National  Omnibus  of 
Jan.  13,  1832,  p.  14,  and  entitled  — 

“ Epitaph  on  a fair  Patient  of  St.  John  Long’s. 
Hie  jacet  in  terris 
Pulchra  puella ; 

Voluit  esse  nielior 
Dum  fuit  wella. 

‘ Quae  causa  mortis, 

Infelix  virgo  ! ’ 

‘ Aqua  fortis 
Urens  a tergo  ! ’ 

‘ Quantum  quantitate  ? ’ 

‘ Nescio,  sane, 

Attamen  vixero 
Si  non  any  ! ’ 

‘ Quis  administravit  ? ’ 

‘ Sanctus  Johannes ! ’ 

‘ Qnibus  recommendatus  ? ’ 

‘ Plurimis  zanies.’ 

‘ Quis  fuit  ille 
J ohannes  prffifatus  ? ’ 

‘ O’Driscol  Billy 
Olim  nuncupatus ! ’ 

‘ Medicus  ? ’ — ‘ Nequaquam, 

Sed  Pictor  signorum. 

In  Tipperaria 
Inops  bonorum. 


Nunc  dives  auri 
Sedet  sublimis 
In  curru,  celebratus 
Prosa  atque  rhymis  ! ’ 

‘ Quje  tantce  famae 
Fuit  origo  ? ’ 

‘ Venter  solutus 
Marchionis  de  Sligo ! ’ 

‘ Num  particeps  alter 
Dementiae  vestrae  ? 

‘ Irao,  sane,  fuit 
Dominus  Ingestrie.’ 

‘ Ah  Virgo  infelix  ! 

Tui  quam  miseresco  ! 

Sine  sheetis  aut  blankets 
Dormientis  al  fresco ! 

Ah  Virgo  infelix ! 

Hie  intus  jace 
In  longum  a Longo 
Eequiescas  in  pace ! ” — Spunge.J 


Macnab  of  Macnab.— I have  some  lines  with 
this  heading,  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  for  Feb.  1809,  p.  111.  They  profess  to  be 
a portrait  of  a living  character.”  Who  was 
Macnab  of  Macnab  ” ? E.  H.  A. 


[The  lines  are  on  Francis  Macnab  of  Macnab,  the 
twelfth  laird,  one  of  the  most  eccentric  men  of  his  time. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  curious  sayings  and 
doings.  He  was  a man  of  gigantic  height  and  strong 
originality  of  character,  and  cherished  many  of  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  a Highland  gentleman,  having  in  par- 
ticular a high  notion  of  the  dignity  of  the  chieftainship. 
He  died,  unmarried,  at  Callander,  Perthshire,  May  25, 
1816,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  leaving  numerous  ille- 
gitimate children.  On  one  occasion  when  the  opposite 
counsel,  in  one  of  his  many  causes  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
was  animadverting  on  the  immoral  character  of  the  laird, 
he  observed  that  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  had  no 
less  than  twent3’--seven  natural  children  in  the  quarter 
whei'e  he  lived.  The  laird,  being  in  court,  rose  up  and 
said,  “ It  is  a pig  lee,  my  lord,  for  I have  only  four-and- 
twenty.”  One  evening,  being  at  a party,  a number  of 
jmung  ladies  ver\’- jocularly  asked  him  why  he  never  took 
a wife  "i  He  good-humouredly  replied,  “ My  tears,  I 
love  all  so  well  that  I can’t  think  of  marrying  any  one  of 
you.”  There  is  a fine  full-length  portrait  of  him,  in  the 
uniform  of  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  Breadalbane  volun- 
teers, by  Sir  Henry  Eaeburn,  in  the  Breadalbane  collec- 
tion of  paintings  at  Tay mouth- Castle  ; and  he  figures 
also  in  the  Series  of  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature 
Etchings  of  the  late  John  Kay,  ed.  1838,  i.  9.] 

Longevity  of  Sir  .Tohn  Peyton.— It  is  stated 
on  tbe  monument  of  Mrs,  Lowe  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  that  — 

“ Her  grandfather.  Sir  John  Peyton,  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  service  in  the  field  in  Ireland, 
and  was  made  her  treasurer  in  that  kingdom ; after  that. 
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Lieut,  of  the  Tower  of  London  by  the  space  of  thirt}’- 
years  ; then,  governor  of  J ersey  above  thirty  years  more, 
and  died  in  the  105*^  year  of  his  age,  Nov.  4*^,  1630.” 

I am  inclined  to  doubt  this  great  age  attributed 
to  Sir  John,  and  should  like  to  have  the  dates  of 
his  appointment  to  the  above-named  offices,  for  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  epitaph  with  the  few  facts  I 
know  of  him.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  as  governor  of  Jersey  by  the 
grant  of  James  I.,  but  this  does  not  leave  an 
interval  of  above  thirty  years  ” before  his  death. 
Again,  he  is  styled  in  Sir  Robt.  Bell’s  will,  dated 
July,  1577,  “ Mr.  John  Peyton  ” only  5 so  that  all 
his  honours  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
date,  although  according  to  the  epitaph  he  was 
then  fifty-two  years  old.  He  married  in  1578 
Lady  Bell,  but  there  is  evidently  not  space  enough 
between  1577  and  1630  for  the  long  career  of 
office  in  the  epitaph.  Can  any  one  help  me  to 
establish  his  true  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  P 

Tewaks. 

[All  the  biographical  notices  of  Sir  John  Peyton  we 
have  consulted  mention  that  his  conduct  was  so  regular 
and  temperate  that  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  great 
age  of  ninety-nine  years,  in  so  much  health  and  vigour 
that  he  is  said  to  have  rode  a buck-hunting  three  or  four 
days  before  his  death.] 

Representation  of  Preston. — In  the  list  of 
M.P.s  for  this  ancient  borough  there  occurs  the 
name  of  Roger  Askham.  The  great  scholar,  who 
was  elected  in  1563,  only  sat  for  Preston  in  one 
parliament.  Bid  he  ever  represent  any  other  con- 
stituency ? The  local  histories  only  give  the  name 
of  one  burgess  ” returned  in  1614 — Sir  Edward 
Moseley.  What  was  the  name  of  his  colleague  ? 

Wm.  Dobson. 

Preston. 

[It  does  not  appear  that  Eoger  Ascham  represented 
any  other  constituency  than  that  of  Preston  ; that  he  was 
ever  an  M.P.  at  all,  we  think,  will  read  “ very  like  a 
whale”  by  most  biographical  students.  Dr.  Giles  and 
his  other  biographers  certainR  were  not  aware  that  he 
ever  figured  in  the  Third  Estate  of  the  realm.  We  learn, 
however,  that  such  was  the  case  from  that  valuable  trea- 
sury of  biograph}^,  Cooper’s  Athence  Cantabrigienses,  where 
it  is  stated  that  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Preston  on  Jan.  1 1, 
1562-3.  The  colleague  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  Sir 
William  Pooley.] 

Sir  Francis  Harvey. — Dr.  Thomas  Fryer, 
M.D.,  by  will  dated  Dec.  9,  1617,  appoints  “ my 
cousin,  Francis  Harvey,  Serjeant-at-law,  to  be 
supervisor.”  Who  was  this  Serjeant  Harvey? 
and  to  what  family  of  Harvey  did  he  belong  ? 

Tewars. 

[Sir  Francis  Harvey  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
legal  studies  at  Barnard's  Inn ; he  completed  them  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  latter 
society,  of  which  he  became  reader  in  autumn,  1611. 
He  attained  the  degree  of  the  coif  in  Michaelmas,  1614  ; 


and  on  October  18,  1624,  was  constituted  a judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  remained  in  that  Court  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Northampton  in  August,  1632. 
The  descendants  of  Sir  Francis  Harvey  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  residents  in  Suffolk  ; but 
whether  that  was  the  native  county  of  the  judge  does  not 
appear.  This  account  of  Sir  Francis  is  abridged  from 
Foss’s  Judges  of  England,  vi.  319.] 

Sir  Ambrose  Crawley. — What  authority  is 
there  for  identifying  Sir  John  Anvil,  alias  Enville, 
of  Pope’s  Satire,  with  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  ? 

Tewars. 

[This  nom  de  plume  is  noticed  by  Alexander  Chalmers, 
the  annotator  of  the  British  Essajdsts.  He  says,  “ It  has 
been  said  by  some,  that  the  author  of  this  letter  (Spec- 
tator, No.  299)  alluded  here  to  Gore  of  Tring,  and 

Lady  Mary  Compton  ; but  others,  with  more  probability, 
have  assured  the  annotator  that  the  letter  referred  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Crowley  and  his  lad3%  See  Tatler,  ed.  1786, 
vol.  V.  additional  notes,  pp.  405,  406. — N.B.  This  iron- 
monger changed  his  name  from  Crowley'  to  Crawley,  a 
foll}^  which  seems  to  be  ridiculed  here,  by  the  change  of 
Anvil  into  Envil  absurdly  made  by  his  lady.”  Consult 
also  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixiii.  236  ; Ixxiii.  1004^ 
and  Ixxvi.  618.] 

Lady  Mollineux. — Information  wanted  con- 
cerning Lady  Mollineux,  wife  to  tbe  Right 
WorshipfullSir  Richard  Mollineux,  Knight,”  and 
concerning  Sir  Richard  also,  to  whom  Dr.  Giles 
Fletcher  dedicates  his  (anonymous)  Lida,  &c. 
(1593.)  r. 

[Sir  Eichard  Molineux,  of  Sefton,  Lancashire,  was  in 
ward  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  of  Sudbur^^,  Master  of  the 
Eolls,  and  was  knighted  bj’-  Queen  Elizabeth,  June  24, 
1586,  being  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  In  1589  and 
1597  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lancaster ; and  upon 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets.  May  22,  1611, 
was  the  second  created  to  that  dignity.  He  married 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  and  had  six  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Lodge’s 
Peerage,  ed.  1789,  iii.  254.] 


NAKED  LEGS  AT  COUET. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  36,  68.) 

In  the  Portrait  Exhibition,  a full-length  Irish 
gentleman  is  painted  with  naked  legs  and  feet, 
otherwise  well  dressed.  In  1562,  the  year  when 
Elizabeth,  to  aid  the  Huguenots,  sent  nine  thou- 
sand men  to  invade  France,  and  took  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  O’Neal,  Prince  of  Ulster,  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  with  his  guards  of  Gallo- 
glacks,  in  a style  of  dress  similar  to  Douce’s  print, 
“ dravn  after  the  qvicke.”  (Brit.  Costume  by 
Blanche,  p.  369,  L.  E.  K.)  Derrick  the  poet 
says  of  them  — 
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“ Their  shirtes  be  very  strange, 

Not  reaching  past  the  thigh, 

With  pleates  on  pleates  they  pleated  are 
As  thick  as  pleates  may  fie.” 

Looking  at  Douce’s  print  we  shall  see  the  origin 
of  the  Scotch  kilt.  The  long  cloak,  common  to 
the  Irish  with  the  Spaniards  and  Asiatics,  is 
girded  hy  a belt  round  the  loins : hence  the  scrip- 
tural expression,  “ his  loins  girded,”  meaning 
ready  for  walking,  running,  and  leaping;  or  for 
riding,  if  an  equestrian.  In  this  print  the  loins  so 
girded  brought  the  cloak  a little  above  the  knee, 
and  was  necessarily  compressed  into  many  folds  or 
‘‘  pleates.” 

When  G-eorge  IV.  and  Alderman  Sir  William 
Curtis  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  kilts,  they  wore 
shoes  and  socks  which  the  Scotch  of  a century 
previous  would  have  regarded  with  contempt  as 
marks  of  effeminacy,  and  unfit  for  the  military 
character.  My  father-in-law  and  Colonel  Scott 
(brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh)  were  brought 
up  together  at  Bavelaw,  and  ran  about  as  lads 
without  shoes  or  stockings — a suitable  discipline 
for  men  intended  for  the  profession  of  arms.  The 
Homans  were  also  bare- legged,  and  originally 
adopted  the  practice  of  going  out  of  long-clothes 
into  short  frocks,  as  the  Scotch  did  afterwards 
pro  re  natd,  for  the  Scotch  did  not  borrow  the 
Homan  costume.  A century  ago  the  enforced 
abandonment  of  the  Scotch  costume  was  an  im- 
portant measure  of  the  English  government.  So 
was  that  of  the  Irish  costume  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  for  in  1539  an  Act  was  passed  that 
no  person  in  Ireland  should  be  shorn  or  shaven 
above  the  ears,  or  use  glihhes ; in  explanation  of 
which  Hooker,  who  translated  Giraldus  in  1587, 
says  their  beards  and  heads  they  never  wash, 
cleanse,  nor  cut ; the  hair  of  their  heads  is  never 
combed,  and  grows  fast  together  and  matteth  so 
thick  [=felt]  that  it  is  as  good  as  a hat  and  better, 
for  it  not  only  keeps  the  head  very  warm  but  also 
wards  off  a great  blow  or  stroke,  and  which  they 
call  glibba.*  This  act  forbad  also  the  having  or 
using  any  hair  growing  on  their  upper  lips,  called 
or  named  a crommeal  (=  a crooked  goat’s-beard) 
or  use  or  wear  any  shirt,  smock,  kurchor,  beudel, 
neckerchour,  mocket  or  linen  cap,  coloured  or 
dyed  with  saffron,  nor  yet  use  or  wear  in  any  of 
their  shirts  or  smocks  above  seven  yards  of  cloth, 
&c.  &c.  As  bare  legs  and  feet  are  not  prohibited. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Board  of  Green  Cloth  could 
not  object  to  any  style  of  dress  in  such  case  made 
and  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  proper 
to  note  that  the  garment  offending  was  forfeit  to 
the  crown.  Elizabeth  did  not  care  to  expose  one 
of  her  own  legs  before  a Spanish  ambassador.f 


* This  calls  to  mind  the  modern  chignon  ; perhaps  a 
symbol  of  Fenianism ! 

t On  the  French  stage,  tragical  effect  is  understood  to 
be  given  by  slapping  the  thighs,  a practice  not  yet  intro- 


It  must  be  remarked,  as  Spenser  admitted,  that 
the  dress — in  this  case,  the  undress — suited  the  Irish 
mode  of  life,  as  it  did  the  Scotch,  before  gravelled 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  came  into  general  use.  Trews 
(= stockings  and  drawers  all  in  a piece)  came  into 
use  in  Ireland  in  1600 ; and  Derrick  sings  — 

“ His  skirtes  be  very  shorte, 

With  pleates  set  thick  about, 

And  Irish  trouzes  more  to  put 
Their  straunge  protractours  out.” 

T.  J.  Buckton. 


A writer  in  Fraser's  Magazine  of  this  month 
observes  that  “ no  one  seems  able  to  explain  why 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ireland,  is  represented  in  the 
strange  costume  of  an  embroidered  shirt,  with 
shields,  helmets,  petronels,  &c.,  hung  round  him.” 
^Mn  Scotland,”  it  is  added,  “the  bare  legs  might 
have  been  used  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  here 
they  are  unaccountable.”  I am  so  shockingly 
ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  of  the  baronet  or 
knight’s  name  whose  portrait  is  here  described; 
but  if  he  were  an  Anglo-Irish  man,  living  temp. 
Hichard  H.,  a passage  in  Dr.  Doran’s  Samts  and 
Sinner's,  describing  the  efforts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  to  introduce  English  fashions  into 
Ireland,  throws  some  light  on  the  costume  above 
described,  and  proves  that  it  may  have  been 
adopted  to  conciliate  the  “natives”  of  Ireland. 
The  doctor  says : — 

“ A bishop  was  despatched  in  the  character  of  a mil- 
liner’s assistant  to  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  persuade  the  earl  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  ordi- 
nary Irish  dress  or  array  . . . The  right  reverend  mes- 
senger of  fashion  selected,  from  the  samples  Richard  had 
sent  bj'-him,  some  sweet  things  in  gowns,  with  irresistible 
doublets,  hose  that  would  make  all  Cheapside  turn  to 
gaze  at  the  wearer,  and  bonnets  saucier  than  which  were 
not  cocked  on  the  head  of  any  in  Christendom,  kerchiefs, 
tippets  and  shirts  which  his  Majesty  himself  had  worn  or 
was  disposed  to  wear.  The  Irish  nobles  were  naturally 
least  attracted  by  the  rather  scanty  shirt  of  English 
make.  They  had  hitherto  wrapped  their  dignity  in  more 
copious  drapery.  No  Irish  gentleman  had  ever  yet  worn 
a shirt  which  had  in  it  less  than  five-and-twenty  yards  of 
Irish  linen.  The  prelate  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  they  did  with  it  all,  if  he  had  not  remembered 
that  as  hose  were  not  things  much  affected  by  the  Irish, 
there  was  no  call  for  the  process  of  tucking  in.” 

Those  extensive  garments  were,  according  to 
the  old  Irish  chroniclers,  usually  dyed  yellow. 
If  Sir  Henry  was  one  of  King  James’s  baronets, 
perhaps  he  wished  at  once  to  pay  a compliment 
to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  develope 
the  infant  linen  trade  of  Ulster.  Hibernia. 


duced  on  the  English  stage.  Elizabeth  did  not  hesitate 
to  do  this  in  swearing  some  of  her  father’s  oaths,  and  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  her  will. 
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DISEMBOWELMENT. 

(4*^^  S.  ii.  9,  64,  116.) 

The  treatment  and  destination  of  the  intestines, 
as  incidental  to  the  process  of  embalming,  will  be 
found  clearly  intimated  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  Porphyrins. 

The  first  mentioned  writer  {Euterpe,  Ixxxvi.) 
describes  the  extraction  of  the  bowels  through  an 
incision  in  the  side  of  the  body  made  with  a piece 
of  basalt,  or  Ethiopian  fiint ; and  adds  that  they 
are  then  thoroughly  cleansed,  washed  with  palm- 
wine,  and  covered  with  powdered  aromatics. 
From  Porphyry,  we  get  subsequent  details : — 

“ II  ne  faut  cependant  point  omettre,  que  lorsqu’ils 
embauraent  les  corps  des  gens  de  condition,  ils  en  se- 
parent  les  entrailles,  les  mettant  dans  tine  caisse,  entre 
plusieurs  ceremonies  qu’ils  pratiquent  en  rendant  les 
derniers  devoirs  aux  morts.  Ils  tournent  cette  caisse  du 
cote  du  Soleil,  et  un  de  ceux  qui  a embaume  les  en- 
trailles fait  cette  priere  qu’Euphante  a traduite  de 
I’Egyptien : O Soleil  notre  Seigneur,  et  tous  les  autres 
Dieux  qui  donnez  la  vie  aux  homines,  recevez-moi,  et 
livrez-moi  aux  Dieux  de  Fenfer,  avec  lesquels  je  vais 
babiter.  J’ai  toujours  respecte  les  Dieux  de  mes  ph'es; 
et  tant  que  j’ai  ve'cu  dans  le  monde,  j’ai  honore  ceux  qui 
ont  engendre  mon  corps.  Je  n’ai  tue  aucun  homme.  Je 
n’ai  point  viold  de  depot,  ni  fait  aucune  faute  irreparable; 
et  si  j’ai  commis  quelque  peche  dans  ma  vie,  soil  en 
mangeant,  soit  en  buvant  ce  qui  n’etoit  pas  permis,  ce 
n’est  pas  moi  qui  ai  peche',  mais  ceci.  II  montroit  en 
meme  temps  la  caisse  dans  laquelle  e'toient  les  entrailles ; 
et  apres  avoir  fini  cette  priere,  il  jettoit  la  caisse  dans  la 
riviere  et  embaumoit  le  reste  du  corps  qui  etoit  regarde 
comme  pur.  Les  Egyptiens  croyoient  done  etre  obliges 
de  se  justifier  auprbs  de  la  Divinite,  pour  les  fautes  qu’ils 
avoient  commises  par  le  manger  et  par  le  boire.” — Traite 
de  Porphyre  touchantV Abstinence  de  la  Chair  des  Animaux, 
etc.,  8 VO,  Paris,  1747,  p.  282. 

Deference  may  be  made  also  to  an  English 
work  on  the  subject : — 

“ Diodorus  Siculus  begins  more  methodically  with  the 
Scribe  or  Designer,  an  officer  so  call’d,  who  draws  upon 
a piece  of  paper,  or  marks  on  the  Body  it  self,  the  part 
that  was  to  be  open’d,  viz.  the  Flank  on  the  left  side. 
Then  the  Dissector  made  the  incision  {without  cutting  off 
any  of  the  Flesh,  or  running  away  so  soon  as  he  had  done), 
and  thrusting  his  Hand  into  the  Belly,  drew  out  all  the 
Guts,  which,  as  Plutarch  writes,  were  cast  into  the  Kiver 
Nile,  Tanquam  inquinamenta  Corporis,  as  defiling  the 
Body : But  Diodorus  tells  us,  the  Body  was  embowell’d 
by  one  of  the  Embalmers,  which,  altho’  it  appears  to  me 
a more  filthy  and  detestable  work  than  making  the  Inci- 
sion, yet  he  says  the  Embalmers  were  highly  honour’d 
and  respected,  being  familiar  with  the  Priests,  and  en- 
tring  into  the  Temples  as  Holy  Men,  whereas  he  excludes 
the  Dissectors  from  out  of  that  number,  as  performing  an 

odious  Operation  hateful  to  all  men,”  &c 

“ As  to  the  Exenteration  or  Embowelling  the  Bod}^  we 
are  not  to  imagine  they  drew  out  only  the  Brain  and 
Guts,  but  likewise  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Spleen, 
and  other  Viscera,  except  the  Heart  and  Kidnies,  which 
being  carnous  and  fleshy  might  very  likely  be  left,  as 
being  easier  to  be  preserv’d  than  the  moist  parts.  The 
former  they  might  probably  leave  to  be  Embalmed,  as 
being  the  principal  Bowel  of  the  whole  Body  and  source 
of  vital  Heat  (wherefore  it  has  been  frequently  preserv’d 


apart  by  several  People),  but  for  what  Eeason,  or  out  of 
what  Superstition  they  left  the  latter,  I cannot  readily 
conjecture,”  &c. — Necrokedeia;  or  the  Art  of  Embalming, 
§’c.,  by  Thomas  Greenhill,  Surgeon,  4to,  London,  1705, 
pp.  250  et  seq. 

The  distinction  made  in  the  foregoing  passage 
between  the  various  contents  of  the  thorax  and  the 
abdomen  may  afford  an  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parently contradictory  statements  as  to  the  destin- 
ation of  the  viscera  and  intestines.  Some  writers 
have  stated  that  these,  having  been  washed  with 
wine  and  rubbed  with  spices,  were  replaced  in 
the  corpse,  and  the  whole  was  then  immersed  for 
seventy  days  in  a solution  of  natrum.  Again, 
these  internal  parts,  if  not  replaced  within  the 
body,  were  not  always  thrown  into  the  Nile ; but 
were  sometimes  dried  by  the  same  process  as  that 
used  for  the  bodies,  covered  with  gums  and 
asphaltum,  and  placed  in  vases  or  coffers  from 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  composed 
of  baked  clay,  or  alabaster,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  defunct ; painted  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
further  adorned  with  the  head  of  some  divinity  in 
alto  or  basso  relievo.  These  vases  or  chests — • 
sometimes  even  of  wood — were  placed  near  to  the 
bodies  to  which  their  contents  had  belonged. 
Some  of  these,  with  their  corresponding  mum- 
mies, will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
{Illustrations  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  ^c.,  8vo, 
Bath,  1822,  p.  9.) 

Plutarch,  again,  states  that  the  intestines  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  were  first 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then  cast  away  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  man. 

There  exists  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the  employment 
of  the  various  persons  whose  business  it  was  to 
perform  these  last  offices  to  the  dead.  But  I 
imagine  that  the  exenteration  of  the  body  was 
not  in  general  performed  by  the  TaricTieutce,  whose 
more  peculiar  office,  as  that  of  the  Salitores,  was 
the  subsequent  process  of  embalming  or  salting, 
but  that  it  was  rather  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Pollinctores, — probably  identical  with  the  Dissec^ 
tors  of  Mr.  Greenhill, — so  named  ab  unguendis 
cadaveribus  quasi  polluti,  vel  a verbo  pollingere, 
quod  est  polliendo  ungere,  vel  Pellem  ungere.’^ 
Of  this  functionary  mention  is  made  by  Plau- 
tus: — 

“ Eoruni  alter  vivit,  alter  est  emortuus. 

Propterea  apud  vos  dico  confidentius. 

Quia  mihi  Pollinctor  dixit,  qui  eum  pollinxeraE^ 

Pcenulus  (Prologus)  61. 

And  again  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  — 

“ Donee  sepeliant  illud  PoZ/mc^ores  in  valle.” — xxxix.  15. 
“ Till  the  buriers  have  buried  it  in  the  valley.” 

M.  Gannal,  the  celebrated  embalmer  of  Paris, 
asserts  that  — 

“ he  has  attained  to  the  power  of  preserving  bodies, 
with  all  their  parts,  both  internal  and  external,  without  any 
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mutilation  or  extraction,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  the  contem- 
plation of  the  person  embalmed  with  the  countenance  of  one 
asleep” 

In  his  curious  work  on  the  subject,  expository 
of  the  process  which  hears  his  name,  of  which  I 
have  an  American  translation  before  me — 


came  to  allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a body,  is  more  than 
I can  imagine.  I only  know  if  once  mine  gets  out,  I’ll 
have  a bit  of  a tussle  before  I let  it  get  in  again  to  that 
or  any  other.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


“ History  of  Embalming  and  of  Preparations  in  Ana- 
tomy, &c.  By  J.  N.  Gannal,  Paris,  1838.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  K.  Harlan,  M.D.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1840,” — 

will  he  found  many  interesting  details,  inter  alia, 
a copy  of  the  prochs-verhol  of  the  embalming  of  the 
body  of  Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France  (Sept.  17, 
1824),  from  which  I extract,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject,  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“ The  heart  of  the  late  king,  after  having  been  washed 
and  macerated  for  four  or  five  hours  in  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  deuto-chloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  having  been  filled  and  surrounded  with  choice 
aromatics,  was  enclosed  in  a leaden  box  bearing  an 
inscription  indicative  of  the  precious  object  which  it 
contained.” 

“ The  viscera  of  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body, 
after  having  been  incised,  washed,  and  macerated  six 
hours  in  the  above-named  solution,  were  penetrated,  filled, 
and  surrounded  with  aromatics,  and  enclosed  in  a leaden 
barrel  bearing  an  inscription  indicative  of  the  parts  it 
contained.” — P.  129. 

I do  not  suppose,  however,  that  M.  Gannal  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  first  who  has  succeeded  in  thus 
preserving  the  body  entire  with  its  abdominal 
contents.  Full  instructions  for  doing  this  are 
given  in  the  curious  chapter,  De  recentibus  Bal- 
samandi  Cadavera  modis,”  in 

“Joseph!  Lanzoni,  &c.,  Tractatus  de  Balsamatione 
Cadaverum.  In  quo  non  tantum  de  Pollinctura  apud  j 
veteres,  sed  etiam  de  variis  Balsamandi  Cadavera  modis 
apud  recentes,  multa  curiosa  breviter  exponuntur,” 
12mo,  Genevae,  1696. 

^ The  Jews  carefully  avoided  the  exenteration  or 
disembowelment  of  their  dead,  although  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  with  a view  to  a more  tem- 
porary preservation  of  the  corpse,  embalming  was 
practised  by  them.  Thus,  when  Asa  slept  with 
his  fathers  — 

“ They  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres,  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed,  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries’  art.”  — 

2 Chron.  xvi.  14. 

When  Francis  North,  fourth  Earl  of  Guilford, 
died  at  Pisa  in  1817,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  eviscerate  the  body  before  its  transmission  to 
England.  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Moore, 
April  11,  1817,  thus  comments  on  the  circum- 
stance : — 

“ Lord  Guilford  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ; 
so  they  took  them  out,  and  sent  them  (on  account  of  their 
discrepancies)  separately  from  the  carcass  to  England. 
Conceive  a man  going  one  way,  and  his  intestines  another, 
and  his  immortal  soul  a third  ! — was  there  ever  such  a 
distribution  ? One  certainly  has  a soul ; but  how  it 


When  the  medical  men  were  occupied  with  the 
autopsy  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  a rat  carried 
olf  his  heart  unperceived.  It  was  only  by  the 
struggles  that  the  rat  made  to  pull  its  spoil  into 
the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  that  the  attention 
of  those  in  the  room  was  directed  to  the  proceed- 
ing, and  the  heart  recovered  from  the  robber. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 


GREEK  MS.  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

(ph  S.  ii.  80.) 

The  following  letter,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
will,  I trust,  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in  an 
early  number  of  “N.  & Q.’^  With  a promptitude 
and  courteousness  demanding  my  best  thanks, 
Mpv.  Bradshaw  sent  it  to  me  direct but,  under 
his  full  permission,  I am  desirous  that  it  should 
meet  the  public  eye,  containing,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  information  of  very  general  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  affording  proof  of  the  usefulness 
and  convenience  of  such  a periodical  as  ‘^N.  & Q.” 
as  a medium  of  inter-communication  between 
scholars  and  men  of  letters.  Edmund  Tew. 


“ University  Librarv,  Cambridge, 

27  Jkly,  1868. 

“Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  your  communication 
which  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  on  Saturday  last,  I 
am  very  happ}^  to  give  you  all  the  information  which  it 
is,  I believe,  possible  to  give  at  the  present  time. 

“We  have  only  two  manuscript  evayyeAia  in  the 
Library.  Both  of  these  came  to  us  with  Bp.  Moore’s 
library  in  1715.  They  are  marked  Dd.  8.  23  and  Dd.  8. 
49  respectively. 

“ Mill,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (Oxford,  1707,  folio), 
gives  a collation  of  one  evayyehiou  in  Bp.  Moore’s  pos- 
session which  he  calls  M.  2 ; this  corresponds  to  our  MS. 
Dd.  8.  49. 

“ In  the  great  Oxford  Catalogue  of  1697,  the  last  of 


Bp.  Moore’s  Manuscripts  contains  one  euayyeAiov,  num- 
bered 34.  It  is  there  described  as  follows : 34.  Evange- 
listarium  Gr.  ante  Annos  600  Conscriptum.  Codex  Memhr. 
fol 

“ This  copy  has  always  been  identified  here  with  our 
MS.  Dd.  8.  49. 


“ The  other  eya77eAtoj'  mentioned  above  as  coming  to 
us  with  Bp.  Moore’s  books  in  1715,  bears  the  mark  20  on 
its  first  page,  and  is  no  doubt  No.  20  in  the  Oxford  Cata- 
logue of  1697,  where  it  is  thus  wrongly  described  as  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels : — 

“ ‘ 20.  Evangelia  Greece.  Codex  Memhranaceus  ante 
annos  quingentos  scriptus folio  majore* 

“ Neither  of  these  two  volumes  contains  any  memoran- 
dum showing  whence  Moore  obtained  them ; and  neither 
of  them  contains  any  traces  of  English  or  other  Western 
ownership  before  Bp.  Moore’s  time.  We  can  be  certain 
that  they  were  in  his  possession  before  1697,  when  the 
list  was  printed. 
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“ Unfortunately  both  were  rebound  about  a hundred 
years  ago  in  the  rough  calf  binding  with  which  almost  all 
our  Greek  MSS.  were  then  honoured. 

^‘MS.  Dd.  8.  23  (Moore  20)  contains  no  trace  of  its 
former  binding  ; but  Dd.  8.  49  (Moore  34)  has  several 
waste  leaves  of  paper,  the  condition  of  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  outer  leaves  of  several  books  which 
I know  to  have  been  walled  up  in  churches. 

“Moreover  the  ages  of  the  two  MSS.  are  accurately 
enough  given  in  the  Oxford  Catalogue,  where  Moore  20 
(our  Dd.  8.  23)  is  described  as  500  years  old  (xii^f*  cen- 
tury), and  Moore  34  (our  Dd.  8.  49)  as  600  years  old 
(xhi‘  century).  You  will  notice  that  the  age  and  de- 
scription here  given  correspond  remarkably  with  what  is 
said  by  Bridges  of  the  book  mislaid  by  Bp.  Moore. 

“ 1 have  always  felt  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  for  years 
past  that  our  Dd.  8.  49  was  the  mislaid  manuscript,  but 
of  course  there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  it. 

“ Many  persons  have  thought  that  it  must  be  easj^  to 
identify,  in  some  of  our  libraries,  a copy  which  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  only  three  of  the  four  Gospels.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  to  an}’  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  the 
services  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  words  ‘ a Greek  Manu- 
script of  three  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
being  wanting,^  are  only  an  ignorant  description  of  an 
or  Gospel  book  of  the  Greek  Church,  i.  e.  the 
book  which  contains  the  Gospels  read  in  the  service  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  arranged  in  what  we  should 
call  their  Prayer-book  order.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
St.  John  is  read  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  St.  Matthew 
from  Pentecost  to  New  Year  (Holy  Cross  day  in  Sep- 
tember), St.  Luke  from  New  Year  to  Lent ; while  St. 
Mark  is  only  used  in  part  of  Lent,  and  to  furnish  sup- 
plementary week  day  Gospels  at  other  times.  Hence,  as 
the  MSS.  commonly  have  greater  ornaments  at  Easter, 
Pentecost,  and  New  Year,  and  sometimes  also  portraits 
of  St.  John,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke  at  these  places, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  an  evayyeXiov  may  come  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a copy  of  the  Gospels  wanting  St.  Mark. 

“ Many  persons  use  the  term  Evangelistarium  for  this 
Gospel-book  or  l^-vayyiKiov,  being  misled  by  the  fact  that 
the  'Evo.yy^XKTrdpiov^  or  table  of  the  Church  lessons  from 
the  Gospels,  is  commonly  found  accompanying  the  Eila77e_ 
Xiov.  It  is  just  as  if  people  were  to  call  our  Prayer-book 
a Kalendar. 

“ If  you  ever  come  this  way,  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
show  you  the  MS.,  and  I think  you  will  be  inclined'  to 
allow  that  it  is  in  good  keeping. 

“ Yours  very  truly, 

“ Henry  Bradshaw. 

“The Kev.  Edmund  Tew.” 


THE  MEDAL  OF  CROMWELL. 

(4**^  S.  ii.  80.) 

The  medal  of  Cromwell  referred  to  By  J.  H.  M. 
is  one  usually  accompanying:  the  series  of  reigning 
monarchs  of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  George  II.  which  John  Dassier,  a medallist  of 
Geneva,  engraved  with  a view  to  obtaining  a 
situation  in  the  Royal  Mint  of  this  country.  The 
series,  thirty-three  in  number,  was  published  by 
subscription  in  1731  at  the  price  of  six  guineas. 
The  Cromwell  is  smaller  than  the  hings,  &c., 
and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  did  not  form  one 
of  the  subscription  medals,  as,  doubtless  in  com- 


pliment to  the  reigning  heads,  that  of  Caroline, 
the  then  Queen  Consort,  figures  in  the  list,  and 
makes  up  the  number  stated.  But  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  Lord  Protector,  vested  with 
power  little  less  than  regal,  was  considered  neces- 
sary as  a link  in  the  chain  of  successive  rulers,  and 
that  his  effigy  was  subsequently  published  to 
perfect  sets.” 

Dassier  was  not  successful  in  his  desire  touching 
employment  here,  and  never  visited  England.  His 
son  (or,  as  some  authorities  assert,  his  nephew), 
Janies  Anthony  Dassier,  more  fortunate  than  his 
senior,  obtained  an  appointment  as  second  die 
engraver  to  our  Mint  on  the  death  of  John  Croker 
in  1740,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1745,  and  re- 
turned to  Geneva. 

I make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  allegorical 
insignia  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  which  J.H.  M. 
has  not  very  accurately  described.  Of  the  four 
Cupidons,  one  on  wing  on  the  right  is  pointing  to 
the  inscription  on  the  “mausoleum”  under  him; 
seated  at  its  base  is  another,  weeping,  with  his 
right  arm  resting  upon  a skull,  and  supporting 
his  head  with  the  hand,  while  in  his  left  is  a 
mirror  neglige.  On  the  left  of  the  mausoleum  is  a 
third  figure— an  infant  Hercules — standing,  hold- 
ing a club  at  rest  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
three  balls  held  aloft;  beside  him  is  the  fourth 
figure,  seated,  supporting  against  his  right  shoulder 
a fasces,  while  in  the  left  hand  he  holds,  jubi- 
lantly, a wreath  of  Victory  or  Fame. 

John  Bueton. 

38,  Avenham  Lane,  Preston. 


J.  PI.  M.  will  find  this  medal  recorded  in  The 
MedalUc  liistorrj  of  England  to  the  Revolution. 
London,  Edwards  & Sons,  Pall  Mall,  m.dcc.xc. 
p.  95 ; — 

“ No.  6.  Dassier' s Medal  of  Cromwell : his  Head  and 
Name. 

“ Reverse ; a monument,  -with  his  arms  and  title : 
around  are  four  genii ; one  bearing  the  emblem  of  strength, 
and  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  little  globes ; another  the 
fasces  of  justice,  and  laurel  crown  of  victoiy  : the  third 
points  to  the  titles  ; the  fourth  holds  a mirror,  and  weeps 
over  a scull.  Exergue,  nat.  3 April.  1603 ; mort. 
3 Sept.  1658.” 

The  same  work,  p.  1,  has  as  follows  : — 

“ As  there  are  no  cotemporar}^  medals  of  English  sove- 
reigns till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  plate  and  the 
next  contain  those  done  by  the  celebrated  Dassier,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  above  reign.  Dassier  was 
a native  of  Geneva,  who  came  to  England  about  the  year 
1740,  after  having  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  sets 
of  medals  of  the  chief  Protestant  Reformers,  published 
1725,  and  other  fine  works  in  this  line.” 

Dassier’s  series  is  from  William  I.  to  George  H., 
of  whom  he  struck  two — one  to  “ complete  the 
series,”  and  the  second  as  a supplement,  having  on 
the  reverse:  — 
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- “ NuMISMATA  regum  ANGLIAS  a GULIEUMO  PRIMO 
AD  H^C  USQUE  TEMPORA  GEORGIO  II.  MAGNAE  BRI- 
TANNI^E  FRANCIS  ET  HIBERNIAE  REGI  SERENISSIMO  ETC. 
DICATA  A JOANNE  DASSIER  GENEVENSIS  REIPUB.  C^LA- 
TORE  MONETALI  ANNO  M.DCC.XXXI.” 

There  is  also  a second  supplementary  medal — 
that  of  G-eorge  II.’s  Queen,  Caroline.  Dassieralso 
struck  medals  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  other 
English  celebrities.  F.  J.  J. 

Liverpool. 


This  medal  is  one  of  a series  called  the  Das- 
sier  Medals  of  the  Kings  of  England.”  They  were 
published  both  in  silver  and  copper  in  1731.  The 
complete  set  numbers  thirty-five,  commencing 
with  William  I.  and  ending  with  George  II.  John 
Dassier  was  medallist  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  in 
which  place  he  was  born  in  1678 ; he  died  in  1763. 
Besides  the  above,  he  published  a series  of  medals 
illustrative  of  Roman  history,  another  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  another  of  French  celebrities. 

J.  Hakris  Gibson. 

Liverpool. 


St.  Heeeprid  (4*^  S.  ii.  56,  113,  138.)— If  Mr. 
Tew  can  make  neither  “ top  nor  tail  ” of  my  ac- 
count of  St.  Herefrid,  the  fault  is  his,  not  mine. 
I was  not  likely  to  confound  the  venerable  priest 
Herebert  with  the  holy  abbot  St.  Herefrid.  Of 
Herebert,  St.  Bede,  usually  styled  Venerable  Bede, 
records  what  Mr.  Tew  has  quoted  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  ch.  xxviii.  and  in  his  History,  book  iv. 
ch.  xxix.  Herebert’s  visit  to  St.  Cuthbert  oc- 
curred in  686,  and  he  died  the  year  following,  on 
the  same  day  as  St.  Cuthbert. 

But  it  is  my  turn  to  be  fairly  puzzled,”  when 
I find  Mr.  Tew  declaring  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
discover,  St.  Bede  says  not  a word  of  St.  Herefrid’s 
attending  St.  Cuthbert  in  his  last  illness,  ‘^nor 
makes  a single  mention  of  Herefrid  in  connection 
with  St.  Cuthbert.”  St.  Herefrid  was  at  that  time 
Abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  was  in  the  island  of  Fame 
when  St.  Cuthbert  was  first  taken  ill,  and  came 
to  receive  his  blessing.  He  gathered  from  the 
saint’s^  discourse  that  he  expected  to  die  shortly, 
and  wished  to  leave  some  of  his  monks  with  him. 
This  the  holy  bishop  would  not  allow;  and  St. 
Herebert  returned  to  Lindisfarne,  and  had  prayers 
offered  without  intermission  for  the  sick  bishop. 
St.  Herefrid  soon  returned  to  him,  continued  with 
bim  to  the  end,  and  administered  to  him  the  last 
sacraments,  on  the  night  before  the  20th  of  March, 
687 ; when  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  words  of  the  holy 
abbot,  “ lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  stretch- 
ing likewise  his  hands  on  high,  he  breathed  forth 
his  soul,  then  fixedly  intent  on  the  divine  praises, 
to  continue  the  same  praises  for  ever  in  celestial 
joys.”  The  whole  narrative  of  St.  Herefrid  is 
very  long  and  lull  of  interest ; and  St.  Bede  has 
recorded  it  as  he  heard  it  from  St.  Herefrid  him- 


self. It  is  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  St. 
Bede’s  Church  Histoi'y ; and  how  Mr.  Tew  has 
failed  to  discover  it,  does  indeed  fairly  puzzle 
me.”  F.  C.  H. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Descendants  (1®^  S. 
V.  621.)  — Raleigh’s  ring,  worn  at  his  execution, 
is  stated,  at  the  above  reference,  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Edward  James  Blanckley,  6th  Foot, 
as  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  who  have  other  heir- 
looms from  Sir  Walter.  The  Blanckleys  are  di- 
rectly descended  from  Sir  Walter,  says  the  writer, 
who  also  claims  to  be  another  descendant  of  the 
Raleigh  family.  Would  the  latter  gentleman 
kindly  tell  me  if  he  knows  anything  of  a portrait 
of  Sir  Walter  that  at  one  time  was  in  possession 
of  a Mrs.  Elwes  of  Aldershot,  who  by  her  will 
(dated  Jan.  7,  1765,  and  proved  May  7,  1766), 
leaves  all  her  property,  including  her  gold  watch 
and  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  her  daugh- 
ter Mary,  the  wife  of  Peter  Sheppard,  Esq.,  at 
her  death  to  her  dear  granddaughter,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  said  Peter  and  Mary  Sheppard.  I 
believe  this  Mary  Elwes  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Captain  William  Elwes,  second 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  Bart.,  and 
heir  to  his  uncle  (Sir  John  Elwes  of  Grove  House, 
Fulham,  and  Receiver-General  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), who  had  married  Elizabeth,  elder  daugh- 
ter and  coheir  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  West 
Horsley,  Surrey,  by  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  Rogers.  This  Captain  William 
Elwes  had  four  or  five  sons,  who  all  appear  to 
have  died  without  issue  before  the  death  of  Sir 
Hervey  Elwes,  Bart.,  in  1763,  with  the  exception 
of  Lis  youngest  son  WTlliam,  who  became  the 
third  and  last  baronet  at  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Sir  Hervey  J in  1763.  Captain  William  Elwes 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a Mr.  Weekes, 
who  rharried  Philippa,  second  and  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  West  Horsley,  and 
sister  to  Sir  John  Elwes’  wife  ; consequently  there 
was  a double  connection  between  the  two  families. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  this  picture  is  still  in 
existence,  and  where. 

Dudley  Cart  Elwes,  F.S.A. 

25,  Lewes  Crescent,  Brighton. 

Parish  Registers  (4*^  S.  ii.  114.)  — In  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Moody’s  proposal,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Scottish  method  were  carried  out  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Let  the  parish 
ofiicials  possess  the  custody  of  their  records  for 
a period  of  twenty  years  only.  From  the  records 
of  that  period  let  them  grant  extracts  for  the  usual 
fees,  but  let  all  the  older  records  be  gathered  in, 
and  made  accessible.  It  is  high  time  this  refor- 
mation was  effected.  Let  the  members  of  our 
future  Parliament  look  to  it. 

I would  suggest  that  the  custodiers  of  parochial 
and  provincial  registers  should  be  specially  in- 
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structed  to  deliver  up  the  older  records  to  au- 
thorised persons^  who  should  wait  upon  them  for 
that  purpose.  The  plan  of  ‘’sending  in”  does 
not  always  succeed,  for  some  are  oblivious  and 
heedless  respecting  the  performance  of  an  unwel- 
come duty.  Chaeles  Eogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Me,  F.  Henry’s  suggestion  is  a very  good  one. 
If  we  want  anything  doing,  the  best  way  is  to  do 
it  ourselves,  and  I for  one  will  gladly  help. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Carr  Hill,  near  Rochdale. 

Sir  John  Davis  (4*^  S.  i.  245.) — I beg  to  state 
that  Mr.  Jenyns  has  instituted  a search  at  Bottis- 
ham  Hall  for  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Davis ; but 
I regret  to  add,  that  he  can  find  none  at  all  an- 
swering to  the  description  given  by  your  corre- 
spondent. F.  H.  H. 

Old  Ballad  (4*^  S.  ii.  81.) — The  ballad  begin- 
ning— 

“ When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  town,” — 
is  entitled  Gilderoy  ” : it  is  printed  in  Elegant 
Extracts.  Maria  H. 

This  is  one  verse  of  the  pathetic  old  ballad  be- 
ginning — 

“ O waly,  waly  up  the  bank. 

And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae.” 

Percy’s  Reliques,  Series  3,  Book  ii. 

No.  11. 

Hermentrdde. 

Tasso’s  “ Love  and  Madness  ” (4*^^  S.  ii.  140.) 
In  Byron’s  letter  to  Moore  of  April  11,  1817,  he 
speaks  of  Ferrara  as  the  place  where  Tasso  “be- 
came mad  and  * * .”  These  asterisks  probably 
could  not  be  explained  decorously ; but  if  there  is 
any  reference  or  authority  that  could  be  given,  it 
might  be  interesting.  Lyttelton. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Sanskrit  (4‘^  S.  ii.  93.) 
Will  Mr.  Buckton  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us 
what  are  the  Sanskrit  exponents  given  by  Wilson 
and  Williams  for  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  cham- 
pagne ; and  what  is  considered  as  constituting  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  ancient  and  modern 
Sanskrit  words  ? 

According  to  the  Rdmdyana,  the  monk  Bharad- 
waja  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  great  Eama- 
chaudra,  near  the  modern  Allahabad,  at  which 
venison  and  other  good  cheer  was  washed  down 
with  bowls  of  foaming  liquor  ; and  important 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  if  it  could 
be  ascertained  what  particular  beverage  was  drunk 
on  this  occasion.  (Carey  and  Marshman’s  transla- 
tion of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Edmdyand). 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Old  Border  Games  (4‘^  S.  ii.  97.) — The  game 
Set-a-foot,  to  which  Bdshey  Heath  refers,  was 


better  known  as  English  and  Scots.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Eoxburghshire  half  a century  ago. 

CocJds  Odin  was  another  form  of  Hide  and  Seehy 
so  universally  common  among  youngfolks  through- 
out the  Scottish  Lowlands.  I do  not  concur  with 
Bushey  Heath  in  deriving  the  name  of  the 
game  from  Danish  mythology.  The  explanation  is 
abundantly  simple.  Old  Scottish  schoolmasters 
chastised  idle  and  refractory  schoolboys  on  the  seat 
of  honour,  and  in  order  to  a convenient  flagellation 
thereon,  they  mounted  the  offender  on  the  back 
of  another,  sometimes  of  the  janitor,  who  held 
him  fast  till  the  work  of  discipline  was  accom- 
plished. The  culprit  was  then  said  to  cock.  As 
the  punishment,  publicly  infficted,  was  extremely 
ignominious,  the  offending  youth,  who  dreaded 
the  infliction,  commonly  sought  to  conceal  himself 
till  the  master’s  wrath  was  subdued,  or  he  could 
obtain  fitting  opportunity  to  plead  his  regrets. 
The  schoolmaster,  on  these  occasions  of  flight, 
caused  all  the  boys  in  the  school  to  search  for  tlfe 
fugitive : hence  the  origin  of  Cockhoddin,  that  is, 
the  cock  is  hiding.  Charles  Eogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

The  game . Set-a-Foot  is  still  played  by  the 
rising  generation  who  frequent  Park  Square,  Ee- 
gent’s  Park,  under  the  name  of  Stone  Heaps.  The 
details  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  given  by 
Bhshey  Heath,  with  the  exception  that  a limited 
number  of  stones  are  used  in  lieu  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. In  the  game  of  Stone  Heaps,  when  either 
party  cross  the  line,  it  is  termed  being  over  the 
border,  which  naturally  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  northern  extraction.  C.  Pettet. 

Bays  water, 

P.  Ker  (4*^*^  S.  ii.  102.) — Ker  is  a Scottish  name. 
That  Peter  and  Patrick  are  synonymous  in  Scot- 
land is  sho-wn  by  an  anecdote  in  Lockhart’s  notes, 
of  Sir  Walter  giving  to  Patrick  Eobertson  the 
nickname  of  Peter  with  the  Paunch.  In  a recent 
appeal  (or  peerage)  case  from  Scotland,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  names  was  recognised  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  P.  D.  D. 

Fruits  preserved  in  Honey  (4^^  S.  i.  412.) — 
This  mode  of  preserving  has  furnished  S.  Francis 
de  Sales  with  an  illustration.  Pie  says,  in  the 
chapter  of  his  Philothea,  which  treats  “ Of  Fre- 
quent Communion  ” : — 

“ As  man,  in  the  earthly  Paradise,  would  have  escaped 
temporal  death  by  feeding  on  the  tree  of  life,  which  God 
had  planted  in  the  midst  thereof  for  that  purpose,  so  will 
he  now  avoid  spiritual  death  by  partaking  of  this  sacra- 
ment of  life.  If  it  be  that  a little  sugar  and  honey  will 
preserve  the  most  delicate  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  straw- 
berries, and  apricots,  from  decay,  surely  will  the  incor- 
ruptible body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  preserve  our 
frail  and  weak  souls  from  the  corruption  of  sin.” 

St.  Swithin. 

Noble  oe  Edward  HI.  (4**^  S.  ii.  105.) — I 
have  a fine  noble  of  Edward  HI.,  which  must 
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have  been  struck  after  the  treaty  of  Bretagny 
with  King  John  of  France  in  1360^  when  Edward 
renounced  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  aud 
previous  to  1369,  when  he  resumed  his  claim. 
The  arms  of  France  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
are  here  seme  de  lys,  like  those  in  plates  i.  and  ii. 
3rd  edit,  of  Buding.  Your  correspondent  J.  PI.  M.’s 
noble,  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  only,  would  indeed 
do  away  with  the  hitherto  received  notion  that 
Henry  V.  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  three  fieurs- 
de-lys  when  he  became,  on  his  marriage,  heir  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Though,  according  to  Sand- 
ford,  Henry  IV.  was  the  &st  King  of  England 
that,  in  imitation  of  his  contemporary  Charles  VI. 
reduced  the  number  to  three,  though  he  made 
use  of  no  other  seal  than  that  in  which  the  fleurs- 
de-lys  were  seme.  Does  the  noble  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  bear  the  title  of  ^‘Rex  Angl. 
et  Franc,”  as  on  the  rials  of  Edward  IV.,  one  of 
which  is  before  me,  with  the  three  fleurs-de-lys 
only  ? These,  of  course,  are  very  recognisable  by 
the  sun  ; on  the  reverse,  surmounted  by  arose,  the 
badge  of  the  house  of  York.  ' P.  A.  L. 

Robert  Morris  (4^^  S.  ii.  56,  138.) — 

“ In  the  course  of  the  prosecutions  J udge  Aston  [not 
Chief  Justice  Acton]  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to 
tell  Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  honour  and 
integrity,  and  who  was  then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath) 
that  he  should  pay  very  little  regard  to  any  affidavit  he 
should  maker — Junius,  Letter  xli.  note. 

Mr.  Morris  appears  to  have  been  a noodle, 
judging  from  the  prooemium  to  the  legal  opinion 
he  gave  in  Wheble’s  case,  which  may  be  seen  Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  91.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Calvin  and  Servetus  (4**^  S.  ii.  40,  108.)  — 
Having  this  day  (August  5)  found  the  number  of 
the  Spectator  which  I referred  to  in  an  article 
{ante,  p.  108),  I wish  to  add  a few  words  by  way 
of  postscript  to  make  some  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. The  number  referred  to  I find  is  that  of 
March  21,  1863,  p.  1788-90.  The  work  reviewed 
is  Calvin,  sa  Vie,  son  (Euvre,  et  ses  Ecrits.  Par  F. 
Bungener.  Paris,  1862,”  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  same  date.  I was  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  Bungener  was  the  translator  as  well  as 
biographer  of  Calvin.  I have  never  seen  his 
work,  nor  should  I have  leisure  or  inclination  to 
read  it,  but  would  strongly  recommend  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  write  on  the  subject,  or  wishes 
thoroughly  to  understand  it,  to  read  that  “ very 
clear  and  comprehensive  narrative,”  as  the  re- 
viewer describes  it.  It  is  very  desirable  that  no 
one  should  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  on  any 
subject  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  studied  and 
mastered.  My  only  object  in  writing  on  the 
subject  was  to  expose  the  sophistry  and  irrele- 
vancy of  E.  L.’s  letter,  and  to  discourage  that 
barren  controversial  writing  which  produces  no 
result  and  only  wastes  time. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Jaydee’s  query  as  to  the 
authority  for  the  saying  he  quotes  as  Calvin’s  — 
‘^I  do  commend  myself  before  God  that  I did 
burn  Servetus  ” — will  be  so  answered  as  to  show 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  it  at  all  j since,  ii 
those  words  were  his,  all  that  has  been  written  in 
his  defence  by  Bungener  and  others  is  at  once 
rendered  null  and  void,  and  his  own  statements 
which  they  quote  are  proved  to  be  a lie.  In  fact, 
if  the  commonly  received  account  of  his  conduct 
and  motives  in  that  transaction  were  true,  nothing 
could  save  him  from  deserving  the  character  of  a 
thoroughly  bad  man.  This  is  a question  not  of  his- 
torical curiosity,  but  of  essential  moral  importance. 

W.  D. 

Enamelling  the  Face  (4‘^  S.  ii.  33,  68.)  — 
Your  correspondent  A.  A.  says,  This  practice  ” 
of  enamelling  the  face,  which  at  any  rate  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  notorious  Jezebel,” 
&c.  I beg  to  remind  him  that  Jezebel’s  face  is 
said  to  have  been  painted,”  not  enamelled ; but 
that  this  painting  was  merely  on  the  eyelids. 
“ Put  her  eyes  in  painting  ” is  the  marginal  trans- 
lation to  2 Kings,  ix.  30.  And  this  painting  of 
the  eyes  is  condemned  by  Ezekiel,  when  speaking 
of  Aholah  and  Aholibah,  Ez.  xxiii.  40.  See  the 
note  explanatory  of  this  custom  in  Kitto’s  Pictorial 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  where  he  says  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  the  earliest  existing 
notice  of  this  custom.’’  Cijthbert  Bede. 

Twenty-four  years  since  there  was  a barber  near 
Windmill  Street,  who  advertised  in  his  window 
to  paint  out  the  black  eyes  which  the  fast  youth 
of  that  age  used  to  deserve  and  obtain.  He  first 
wetted  the  skin  with  alum-water,  or  some  similar 
medium,  to  procure  a surface  that  would  absorb 
and  retain  the  paint.  When  the  alum-water  had 
dried  on  the  skin,  he  applied  from  a palette  paint 
of  the  necessary  hue  suitable  to  the  complexion, 
and  it  would  remain  until  the  bruise  was  gone 
before  it  scaled  off*  like  plaster. 

J.  Wilkins,  D.C.L. 

Echelles  (4‘^  S.  i.  567,  595.)  —I  find  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  term  in  Volney’s  Travels 
through  Syria  and  Egypt,  ii.  514  : — 

“ The  factories,  or,  as  we  call  them,  echelles  of  the 
French,  are  seven  in  number — i.  e.  Aleppo,  Skandaroon, 
Latakia,  Tripoli,  Saidi,  Arce,  and  Ramla.* 

St.  Swithin. 

A.  Griee  (4“*’-  S.  i.  147.)  — This  painter’s  name 
is,  I believe,  to  be  found  in  Bryant  and  Pilking- 
ton’s  Dictionaries  of  Painters,  and  he  must  (judg- 
ing from  his  works)  have  been  an  artist  of  some 

* “ The  whimsical  name  of  echelles  (in  English  ladders) 
was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Provence,  from  the 

Italian  scala,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  kalla,  which 
signifies  a place  proper  to  receive  vessels,  a road,  a har- 
bour. At  present  the  natives  say  as  the  Italians  scala, 
raddi' 
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note.  I have  a small  painting  by  him  on  panel, 
thirteen  inches  by  ten,  representing  fowls  attacked 
by  a hawk.  The  hawk  has  captured  one  of  the 
fowls;  the  other  three  (with  a pheasant)  are  in 
great  alarm,  and  the  cock  is  going  to  the  rescue. 
The  birds  are  finely  painted  and  equal  to  any  of 
Landseer’s.  The  initials  A.  G.  are  on  the  picture. 
If  B.  H.  0.  would  like  to  see  this  picture  I shall 
be  glad  to  show  it,  and  it  might  be  purchased  at 
a fair  price.  S.  B. 

Vakiation  of  SuKivAMES  (4^^  S.  ii.  91,  139.) — 

I do  not  know  if  you  will  consider  the  following 
worthy  of  notice.  I can  vouch  for  them  : — 

1.  A family,  some  of  which  called  themselves 
Deacon  and  others  Beaton. 

2.  A family,  who  write  their  names  Ashworth, 
and  are  always  called  Ashhy. 

3.  A respectable  labourer,  whose  name  had 
always  been  written  Tebbs  in  registers,  &c.,  was 
always  called  by  his  neighbours  and  family  Tihhs, 
and  always  wrote  his  own  name  Tahhs. 

4.  In  the*  French  register  which  still  exists  at 
Thorney  (Cambs),  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice 
by  your  correspondents  who  are  interested  in 
parish  registers,  the  following  variations  occur  in 
the  names  of  one  family : De  Lanoy,  Be  la  Noy, 
Belannoy^  DeT annoy,  Belanoy,  and  Bellenoy. 

W.  C.  L. 

Gtjienne  et  Lai^gtjedoc  (4^^  S.  ii.  104.)  — 
Without  being  able  to  reply  to  the  query  of 
M.  L.,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to  leai:n  that, 
as  regards  Bordeaux,  a curious  and  interesting 
quarto  volume  of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  I 
written  by  M.  Bernard  Autome,  “ Advocat  en  la 
Cour  de  Parliament  de  Bourdeaus,”  and  printed  at 
Bordeaux,  a.d.  1621,  and  styled  Comrnentaire 
sur  les  Coutumes  generalles  de  la  Ville  de  Bour~ 
deans  et  Pays  Bourdelais,  affords  information  of 
very  great  value  to  a historian  of  that  city,  and  of 
the  country  attached  thereto.  The  book  was 
printed  “ avec  privilege  de  roy.”  At  p.  481  there 
is  some  curious  matter  relative  to  the  Duchy  of 
Guienne.  Maijeice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 

Dr.  JoHNSOisr  and  Birmingham  Newspapers 
(4^*^  S.  ii.  130.) — Mr.  Cadby’s  interesting  Cata- 
logue of  Birmingham  Books,  &c.,  will  not  give 
Mr.  J.  Macrat  any  light  on  local  newspapers  of 
so  early  a date  as  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
when  Dr.  Johnson  resided  here  and  translated 
Lobo’s  Abyssinia.  The  earliest  local  newspaper  I 
know  is  a solitary  copy  (preserved  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Journal  office  here)  of  the  Birmingham 
Journal,  No.  18,  Monday,  May  21,  1733.  It  is  a j 
small  quarto  of  four  pages,  with  the  halfpenny  j 
red  stamp  of  the  day,  and  was  published  by  | 
Thomas  Warren — Dr.  Johnson’s  friend.  The  con-  I 
tents  of  this  early  newspaper  are  curious,  but 
scarcely  worth  quoting  (unless  desired),  and  one 


passage  only  will  specially  interest  Mr.  Macrat. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  address  to  the 
public,  the  editor  — 

“ acknowledges  with  Gratitude  the  Acceptance  our  Paper 
has  already  met  with  in  most  Places  where  it  has  been 
distributed,  and  Hopes  those  whose  Candour  and  In- 
genuity had  a regard  to  it  in  its  Infancy  will  not  forsake 
it  in  its  riper  years.” 

As  only  this  one  copy  is  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  whether  Johnson  assisted  Warren  in  the 
only  newspaper  which  was  published  in  Birming- 
ham till  the  establishment  of  Arid s Birmingham 
Gazette,  in  1741.  Este. 

Birmingham, 

Poem  (4*^  S.  ii.  131.)  — Although  I cannot 
identify  the  second  poem  mentioned  by  N.  B., 
it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  Leigh  Hunt 
had  published  a poem  upon  what  he  calls  this 
noble  and  affecting  adventure  ” as  early  as  1823. 
In  a note  Hunt  adds,  that  the  history  of  Mah- 
moud, the  Gaznevide,  is  related  in  Gibbon,  who 
cites  D’Herbelot’s  Bibliothhque  Orientate  as  his 
authority.  W.  H.  M. 

Shorthand  for  Literary  Purposes  (d^''  S.  ii. 
142.) — Phonography  (Pitman’s)  has  been  used  in 
some  cases  by  authors,  and  well  set  up  ” by  com- 
positors, even  in  reports  of  speeches,  after  some 
vowels  had  been  added  and  slight  corrections  and 
extensions  made.  My  own  experience  of  phono- 
graphy is  that  it  is  more  easily  legible  after  the 
lapse  of  years  than  any  of  half  a dozen  other  sys- 
tems which  I have  tried,  and  I believe  it  has  been 
much  improved  since  I taught  myself  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  I knew  an  able  man  of  business  who 
wrote  all  his  letters,  &c.,  in  phonography  up  to 
his  death,  and  had  trained  one  or  two  youths  to 
copy  out  his  shorthand  into  longhand ; and  he 
assured  me  that  any  error,  even  in  engineering 
details,  very  rarely  occurred.  Phonography  is 
very  easily  learned,  and  if  not  the  briefest  of  the 
systems,  saves  four  or  five  sixths  of  time,  and  if 
carefully  written  is  as  legible  as  longhand,  and  far 
more  legible  than  many  ^‘hands’’ in  these  dajts, 
when  (as  in  Hamlet’s)  it  seems  to  be  a baseness 
to  write  fair,”  and  people  ^Gabour  much  how  to 
forget  that  learning  ” acquired  at  school.  Este. 

Blackstone’s  Works  (4***S.  ii.  124.)  — Permit 
me  to  add  to  the  account  of  abridged  editions  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  that  the  title  The 
Student's  Blackstone  denotes  two  works  which 
materially  differ.  The  1868  edition  of  the  book 
so  called  consists  of  an  almost  verbatim  reprint 
of  the  first  volume  of  Kerr’s  large  edition,  in  four 
volumes.  In  subsequent  editions  The  Student's 
Blackstone  is  an  abridgement  of  the  whole  four 
volumes  of  Kerr’s  edition.  W.  H.  M, 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

History  from  Marble : compiled  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  Thomas  Dingley,  Gent.  Printed  in  Photolitho- 
graphy by  Vincent  Brooks  from  the  original  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Descriptive  Table  of  Contents  b}^ 
John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Volume  the  Second. 
(Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.) 

The  Camden  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Second  Part  of  Dingley’s  History  from 
Marble,  a book  of  very  considerable  interest  in  itself, 
containing  as  it  does,  not  only  a memorandum  of  all  the 
most  curious  objects  which  good  Master  Dingley  saw 
when  travelling  through  a great  portion  of  his  native 
country,  but  in  innumerable  instances  effective  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  such  of  them  as  he  considered  worthy  of 
especial  notice— -from  old  churches  and  family  houses, 
tombs  and  monuments,  and  old  painted  glass,  down  to 
trickings  of  coat  armour.  These  have  been  reproduced, 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  by  means  of  the  photolitho- 
graphic process  with  a fidelity  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired;  so  that,  as  one  turns  from  page  to  page,  it  seems 
like  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  good  Master  Dingley  as 
he  jotted  down  for  posterity  this  pictorial  record  of  his 
journeyings  to  and  fro  through  the  land.  When  the 
liberality  of  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  placed  this  precious 
MS.  at  the  service  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  it  could  be  reproduced  in  a manner 
which  would  place  a copy  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  Society,  the  Council  had  but  one  anxiety 
left,  namely,  that  it  should  be  edited  in  a manner  worthy 
of  it.  This  anxiety  was  set  at  rest  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  to  whom  the 
Society  was  already  so  deeply  indebted  for  literary  assist- 
ance, was  willing  to  give  the  work  the  benefit  of  his  great 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  has  therefore  been  re- 
produced in  a way  to  do  full  justice  to  Master  Dingley’s 
researches  as  an  antiquary  and  ability  as  a draughtsman, 
and  to  the  liberal  spirit  which  prompted  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington  to  admit  of  one  of  the  gems  of  the  library  at 
Stanford  Court  being  multiplied  by  the  art  of  the  photo- 
grapher ; the  result  is  a book  of  great  value  to  antiqua- 
ries, which  is  unique  in  its  character.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  the  Camden  Society,  anticipating  that  the  interest 
of  the  work  would  induce  many  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society  to  become  anxious  to  secure  copies,  printed 
a few  extra  for  sale.  These  may  accordingly  be  obtained 
by  non-subscribers  at  the  price  of  eighteen  shillings  a 
volume. 

The  Search  after  Livingstone  (a  Diary  kept  during  the 
Investigation  of  his  reported  Murder).  By  E.  D.  Young. 
Kevised  by  the  Kev.  Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S.  (Letts.) 
When  the  country  was  startled  and  shocked  by  the 
report  that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
African  travellers  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  philan- 
thropic exertions,  the  acuteness  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son led  him  to  refuse  credence  to  the  statement,  and  his 
energy  to  take  steps  to  get  at  the  truth ; and  when  the 
writer  of  the  present  volume  volunteered  to  make  a rapid 
dash  into  the  lake  regions  in  search  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  warmly 
seconded  his  proposal,  and  gave  it  all  his  influence. 
Thus  encouraged,  and  with  efficient  support  from  tlm 
government,  Mr.  Young  left  England  on  June  10,  186/. 
The  little  book  before  us,  is  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Young’s 
adventures  during  his  search.  The  fact  that  intelligence 
of  the  Doctor’s  safety  and  of  the  falsity  of  Moosa’s  report 
has  been  subsequently  received,  has  not  led  to  any  altera- 


tions in  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be ; and  the  work  before 
us  will  be  found  very  pleasing  reading,  and  to  furnish 
some  curious  matter  for  speculation  as  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  African  civilisation. 

The  Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking. — Another  good  man 
and  ripe  scholar  has  gone  to  his  rest.  The  Rev.  Lam- 
bert B.  Larking  died  at  the  Vicarage,  Ryarsh,  on 
Sunday  the  2nd  instant,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Mr. 
Larking,  who  had  devoted  man}’-  years  to  the  collection 
of  materials  for  an  enlarged  History  of  Kent,  and  who 
had  transcribed  nearly  all  the  materials  for  such  a history 
to  be  found  in  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  had  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death  nearly  completed  for  pub- 
lication so  much  of  Doomsday  Book  as  relates  to  his 
native  county.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Barking’s  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  the  grace  of  his  style, 
and  still  more  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
some  of  the  proof  sheets  of  the  book,  will  share  our  anxiety 
that  it  should  be  completed  and  published  as  a fitting 
memorial  of  the  founder  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  So- 
ciety— a good,  earnest  man,  who  was  endeared  to  all  who 
knew  him,  no  less  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  scholar- 
ship than  by  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  friendship 
and  a geniality  of  mind  which  won  for  him  the  warm 
regard  of  all  who  came  within  its  influence.  Peace  to  the 
honoured  memory  of  Lambert  Larking  ! 

A Treatise  on  Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Mechanical, 

and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henry  Northcott.  With  Two 

Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Illustrations.  (Longmans.) 

Warned  by  the  old  adage  that  it  is  dangerous  to  play 
with  edged  tools,  and  acknowledging  our  entire  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  turning,  which  possesses  a 
strange  fascination  for  many  ingenious  minds,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a work  on  the  subject  by  one  who  writes  like  a 
master  of  his  craft ; and  if  so,  is  thereby  justified  in  ex- 
pressing his  belief — based  on  his  own  experience  and  the 
numerous  letters  and  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  the  me- 
chanical papers — that  such  a work  as  the  present  is  much 
wanted ; namely,  one  in  which  all  branches  of  turning 
are  noticed,  and  with  a good  deal  of  practical  information 
given  upon  each. 
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Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art.— AM  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 


London,  W. 

J.  The  Kuremherg  token  is  of  no  value ; there  are  bushels  of  them. 

Errata.  — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  138,  col.  i.  line  4 from  bottom, /or  “ requtem 
read  “regnum;”  line  2 from  bottom,  for  “Herefrid  read  Here 
brect.” 
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BISHOP  PERCY  AND  HIS  “ RELIQUES.” 

I did  not  know  until  I saw  tlie  work  that  it 
was  intended  to  precede  the  printing  of  Bishop 
Percy’s  Ballad-hook  by  a Life  of  the  editor  of  the 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  or  some  parti- 
culars, which  I gathered  in  Bridgenorth  and  else- 
where more  than  forty  years  ago,  might  have 
been  useful.  Among  other  points  I learned  there 
not  only  that  his  father,  but  that  his  grand- 
father, had  carried  on  the  grocery  business  there. 
I also  made  a sketch  of  the  house  they  had 
occupied  in  its  then  state,  in  what  was  called 
the  Cartway,  but  I gave  it  away  to  a gentle- 
man who,  about  1840,  was  collecting  illustra- 
tions of  the  Reliques.  The  building  was,  I think, 
then  as  now,  occupied  by  an  iron-founder,  and 
was  by  no  means  unpicturesque ; but  what  has 
become  of  my  hasty  drawing  I know  not:  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I gave  it  has  been  dead  many 
years,  and  what  became  of  his  books  (he  did 
afiect  to  keep  a library)  I never  knew : some  of 
them  were  sold  by  auction,  and  I bought  one  or 
two  afterwards  from  a bookseller,  but  I could 
never  hear  of  his  illustrated  copy  of  the  Reliques. 
He  had  inserted  in  it  several  letters  from  the 
bishop  while  he  was  at  Easton-Maudit  and  else- 
where, and  I prevailed  upon  him  to  give  me  one 
of  them  (a  salmon  for  a sprat,  to  be  sure)  in  re- 
turn for  my  poor  drawing  of  the  old  house  at 
Bridgenorth.  Your  readers  may  like  to  see  a copy 


of  the  letter ; but  it  has  no  address,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  to  the  editor  of  some  periodical 
publication  in  April  1761 : as  to  the  subject,  it  must 
speak  for  itself,  as  1 have  no  clue  to  the  particular 
contents.  Perhaps  the  Bev.  J.  Pickford,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Percy  just  printed, 
may  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect : — 

“ Sii', — If  you  think  the  inclosed  v^orth  printing,  it  is 
at  your  service  for  the  use  of  your  Magazine.  I have 
thrown  a few  explanatory  notes  into  the  margin,  which 
the  Printer  will  take  care  to  distribute  properly.  The 
piece  was  never  yet  printed,  though  much  in  request  in 
the  place  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

“ I have  in  my  possession  many  other  literary  curiosi- 
ties, which  (as  I can  find  time  to  revise  them)  I will 
occasionally  give  you  for  your  collection.  In  return  for 
which  I will  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  let  your  printer  take 
off  two  or  three  supernumerary  copies  of  any  such  pieces, 
in  a 12“o  size,  for  my  own  private  use — and  when  you 
think  I shall  have  earned  so  much,  you  may  make  me  a 
present  of  Warner’s  System  of  Morality  and  Divinity,  &c., 
stitched  in  blue  covers,  or  in  sheets. 

“ If  3mu  don’t  think  my  proposals  too  exorbitant  to 
be  complied  with,  you  will  at  jmur  leisure  favour  me 
with  a line,  inclosed  under  cover  For  the  Rt  W>le.  Henry 
Earl  of  Suss^  at  Easton  Maudit  {near  Castle- Ashhy)  North- 
tonshire. 

I am.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

“ Thomas  Percy. 

“ Easton  Maud*,  April  16, 1761. 

“ P.S.  I hope  you  rec^  safe  your  4 vols  of  Du  Halde, 
8^0,  which  jmu  were  so  obliging  as  to  continue  for  some 
time  in  my  hands. 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  correct  the  proof  of  the  inclosed 
piece,  whenever  it  is  printed  : I can  receive  it  one  post, 
and  return  it  the  next.” 

With  regard  to  the  bishop’s  name,  it  is,  I be- 
lieve, quite  clear  that  he  did  not  always  spell  it 
Percy ; and  my  friend  who  gave  me  the  above, 
told  me  (though  he  did  not  show  it  to  me)  that 
he  had  evidence  under  the  bishop’s  own  hand, 
when  quite  a young  man,  that  he  then  called 
himself  Piercy,  as  it  stands  in  the  records  of 
Bridgnorth.  In  fact,  his  relationship  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  was  merely  an  assumption,  as 
well  as  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Goodriche,  and 
not  Gutteridge. 

I have  also  a much  better  copy  of  Percy’s 
poem,  inserted  by  Mr.  Pickford  in  his  Appendix, 
p.  Iv.  — 

“ Deep  liowls  the  storm  with  chilling  blast,”  &c. 

The  date  the  biographer  assigns  to  it  is  March 
22,  1788,”  which  was  six  years  after  Percy  be- 
came Bishop  of  Dromore,  a very  unlikely  period 
for  the  composition  of  a love-lorn  production 
about  Delia  and  Cupid’s  darts.  Mr.  Pickford  does 
not  state  any  authority  for  assigning  it  to  the 
bishop,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  his, 
though  probably  written  after  he  obtained  the 
college-living  of  Easton  Maudit,  and  when  he  was 
engaged  to  Anne  Gutteridge,  whom  he  called 
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Anna  Goodriche,  and  wliom  lie  designates  as 
Anna  in  the  poem  referred  to,  and  not  Delia,  as  it 
stands  in  Mr.  Pickford’s  version.  The  same  friend 
who  gave  me  Percy’s  letter  showed  me  his  copy 
of  the  production  in  question,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  made  from  the  original,  though  where  he 
had  seen  it  he  did  not  state.  I copied  his  copy, 
and,  comparing  it  with  what  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pickford,  I find  some  material  variations,  besides 
the  substitution  of  Anna  for  the  somewhat  sickly 
and  namby-pamby  Delia.  In  my  copy  the  third 
stanza  runs  thus : — 

“ In  vain  the  night’s  dark  curtains  fall, 

And  horrid  dangers  meet : 

What  can  the  lover’s  heart  appal, 

Or  stay  his  eager  feet  ? ” 

For  night’s  dark  curtains,”  Mr.  Pickford 
tamel}^  prints  shades  of  evening^  and  for  ^‘meet”  in 
the  next  line  he  has  threat , which  rhymes  badly 
with  ^^feet.”  Further  on,  in  the  fifth  stanza  in  the 
copy  Mr.  Pickford  used,  the  rhyme  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  disregarded,  for  task  is  there  made 
to  answer  to  speed  ” — 

“ Love  bids  atchieve  the  hardy  task, 

And  act  the  wondrous  part : 

He  wings  the  feet  with  eagle’s  speed. 

And  lends  the  lion-heart.” 

This  must  be  wrong  according  to  the  formation 
of  every  other  stanza  in  the  poem,  and  the  emen- 
dation contained  in  my  friend’s  copy  is  obvious 
and  certain  — 

“ Love  bids  achieve  the  hardj"  deed,''  &c. 

Here  deed  ” and  speed  ” rhyme  correctly,  and 
afford  the  exact  meaning  intended  by  Percy.  For 

eagle’s  speed  ” it  also  has  eagle-speed,  which 
corresponds  with  ^Gion-heart.” 

These  points  may  be  worth  notice,  recollect- 
ing how  much  has  been  lately  said  and  done  re- 
garding the  impression  of  the  originals  of  Percy’s 
Heliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  and  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which,  and  prices  at  which,  the 
work  has  been  produced.  It  unquestionably  de- 
served all  the  pains  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  every  purchaser  must  be  rejoiced  to  see  so 
many  distinguished  names,  in  so  many  different 
ways,  connected  with  the  undertaking. 

Maidenhead.  J.  Payne  CoLLlEE. 

P.S.  On  a future  occasion  I may  send  for  inser- 
tion some  personal  particulars  regarding  Bishop 
Percy,  which  are  new  if  not  important.  I was 
introduced  to  him  when  I was  a boy,  and  I have 
a copy  of  his  Peliques,  edit.  1774,  which  he  gave 
to  my  father. 


EPITAPH  ASCPJBED  TO  MILTON.* 

I was  at  a distance  from  London  when  Pro- 
fessor Morley  published  the  poem  which  he 

[*  See  “ N.  & Q.”  4‘h  S.  ii.  100,  146.] 


ascribes  to  Milton,  and  I have  returned  veryjlately. 
I have  three  times  examined  the  signature  of  the 
poem,  with  a magnifying  glass,  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  company  with  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  Library.  I was  anxious  to  make  this  inves- 
tigation, thinking,  after  reading  most  of  the  cor- 
respondence, that  the  poem  might  be  Milton’s,  if 
it  could  be  proved  from  external  evidence  to  be 
so, — that  the  strongest  objection  from  internal 
evidence  was  the  use  of  Helicon”  for  a fountain, 
but  that  this  objection  was  not  necessarily  in- 
superable,— that  the  non-publication  of  the  poem 
in  the  later  edition  of  Milton’s  minor  poems  was 
a very  strong  piece  of  external  evidence  against 
Milton's  authorship, — that  the  concluding  part  of 
the  poem  was  not  of  Milton’s  style, — and  that,  on 
the  whole,  probably  the  poem  was  some  one  else’s. 

Comparing  the  visible  fragment  of  the  first  letter 
of  the  signature  with  Js  in  the  body  of  the  poem 
and  some  Js  in  facsimiles  of  Milton’s  writing,  I 
should  say  that  J.  is  not  impossible;  but,  in- 
fiuenced  perhaps  by  a preconceived  idea,  I think 
T more  likely ; and  I think  I could  perceive,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  signs  of  a colon  between  the 
two  letters.  I cannot  agree  with  those  who  make 
the  first  letter  a P ; the  semblance  of  a line  to  the 
left  seems  to  me  indubitably  a part  of  a curve  of 
the  British  Museum  stamp-mark.  Nor  is  A pos- 
sible ; that  would  be  a convenient  letter,  for  An- 
drew Marvel’s  sake.  If  the  letter  is  not  T or  J, 
I should  say  it  might  be  F. 

I suggest  as  possible  that  this  poem  was  written 
by  Thomas  May,  the  author  of  the  Hidory  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (published  in  1647) — a Cam- 
bridge man,  a poet,  and  the  friend  and  companion 
of  many  poets,  who  would,  in  1647,  have  been  in 
full  sympathy,  if  not  in  much  communion,  with 
Milton; — whom  Charles  1.  called  his  poet,  and 
also  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Parliament 
in  anger  that  he  was  not  made  poet-laureate  on 
Ben  Jonson’s  death  ; — who  translated  Lucan  and 
Virgil’s  Georgies,  wrote  a tragedy  called 
which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  also 
translated  a portion  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial : 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  selection  of  epigrams 
for  translation  includes  the  three  of  the  insect’s 
amber  tomb.  These  are  May’s  translations  : — 

“ Whilst  on  the  Heliades’  amber-weeping  boughs 
A viper  creeps  down,  on  the  worm  it  flows, 

Who  whilst  amazed  in  this  sweet  dew  it  lies. 

The  amber  hardens  and  the  viper  dies. 

Boast  not,  Egyptian  queen,  thy  tomb  so  brave. 

Since  here  a viper  flnds  a nobler  grave.” 

Book  iv.  ep.  59. 

“ Here  shines  a bee,  closed  in  an  amber  tomb, 

As  if  interred  in  her  own  honey- comb. 

A fit  reward  fate  to  her  labours  gave ; 

No  other  death  would  she  have  wished  to  have.” 

Book  iv.  ep.  32. 

“ An  amber  drop,  from  Phaeton’s  branches  wept, 
[Enclosed  a little  ant  that  under  crept. 
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That  ant,  not  valued  in  her  life  at  all. 

Is  now  made  precious  by  her  funeral.” 

Book  vi.  ep.  15. 

The  scholar-poet  who  has  turned  Phaetontis 
into  Phaeton  would  very  likely  have  made  Helicon 
a fountain  and  I find  great  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Milton  would  have  done  so. 

May’s  translations  from  Martial  were  published 
in  1629.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  ‘‘  its  ” 
of  the  poem.  Its  ” was  established  by  1647  in 
our  language.  Its  ” occurs  five  times  in  Dry- 
den’s  first  poem,  one  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
lines,  written  in  1649.  Five-and-twenty  years 
later.  Dry  den,  criticising  Ben  Jonson,  denounces 
his  instead  of  its,  used  with  reference  to  “ Heaven,” 
as  bad  grammar.  (See  Dryden’s  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  published  in 
1672.) 

I have  been  surprised  to  see  no  reply  to  the 
objection  which  Lord  Winchilsea  raised  to  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  couplet, 

“ Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appeal’.” 

And  I have  been  even  more  surprised  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  The  Times, 
giving  tbe  sanction  of  his  high  authority  to  the 
objection.  A plural  verb  to  a singular  nomina- 
tive, where  an  intervening  plural  noun  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  verb,  is  a very  common  con- 
struction in  older  poets.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  has  collected  some  instances  from 
Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  illus- 
trate the  construction  in  the  following  well-known 
passage  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost : — 

“ And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  Gods 
3Iake  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.” 

Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

I will  give  two  passages  from  Dryden,  by  one 
of  which  hangs  a tale  : — 

“ When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 

As  thou  whole  Etherege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  ? 

But  so  transfused,  as  oil  on  waters  flow. 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below.” 

Oil  on  waters  ” is  printed  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  Mac-Flecnoe  ” ; but  modern  editors, 
puzzled  by  the  grammar,  have  turned  it  into  oil 
and  waters.”  There  was,  however,  no  possibility 
of  changing  a passage  in  Dryden’s  Address  to 
Congreve : — 

“ So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 

We  cannot  envy  j’ou,  because  we  love.” 

W.  D.  CnPvISTIE. 

32,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 


J.  M.’s  epitaph  on  some  unnamed  celebrity  may 
be  all  the  more  Miltonic  for  its  appropriations 
from  John  Milton’s  epitaph  on  Shakspere ; but  it 
is  all  the  less  likely  to  have  been  Milton’s  itera- 
tions of  himself:  transference  and  imitation  are 
distinct  matters.  Miltonism  requires  a poet’s 


power,  not  a copyist’s  handiwork.  Professor  Mor- 
ley’s  trouvaille  is  too  Miltonic  for  the  composition 
of  Milton,  whose  genius  needed  no  reproduction 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  words — pyramids  and 
reliques,  Heliconian  tears,  royal  sepulchres  and 
heart-entombments. 

The  bee,*  ‘‘  sepulchred  in  amber,”  was  as  open 
to  John  Milton,  had  he  pleased  to  take  it  from 
Martial,  as  it  was  to  J.  M.,  and  might  have  spared 

Pope  the  trouble  of  wondering  how  the  d it 

got  there  ” ; but  Milton  ought  not  to  be  saddled 
with  the  initialist’s  pluralised  abstracts.  How  the 
concrete  term  ‘^Beings,”  passing  through  a con- 
tinuous series  of  transmigrations  whereinto  — 

“ The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is,” 
could  have  been  managed  so  as  to  set  them  in  the 
place  of  existencies,”  it  is  not  my  business  to 
show.  Sure  I am  that  neither  in  his  blank-verse 
nor  in  his  lyrics  would  John  Milton  have  com- 
mitted J.  M.’s  mistake.  “Numbness  retreating 
by  chymic  heat”  is  no  very  lucid  phrase;  but 
Professor  Masson  might  have  readily  supposed  the 
expletive  “ doth  ” to  have  been  dropped  by 
J.  M.’s  own  inadvertence  from  the  beginning  of 
the  forty-fourth  line  — 

“ Infant  nature  cradled  here 
Doth  in  its  principles  appear.” 

In  J.  A.  Gr.’s  more  important  suggestion  of 

heavenly  ” for  “ heavy”  (line  50)  I beg  to  add 
my  humble  concurrence.  The  grave  is  at  once 
the  mould  and  the  matrix — ^val^oos  aL.  {Iliad,  iii. 
243.) 

For  the  rest  of  this  newly-discovered  threnody 
I will  but  observe,  that  its  conclusion,  though 
referable  to  Milton’s  sublimest  theme — the  Be- 
surrection — is  more  philosophical  than  doctrinal. 
Its  vital  tinctures”  (though  either  word  maybe 
found  in  Milton)  and  “ seminal  forms  ” savour 
less  of  religion  than  of  metaphysics,  and  of  Milton 
than  of  Cowley  or  of  Donne. 

Edmund  Lenthal  Swiete. 


Calcined  into  Dust.” — Lord  Winchilsea,  in 
his  criticisms  on  the  Poem  attributed  to  Milton  ” 
{Times,  Aug.  I),  says  this  “is  a pleonasm.  To 
calcine  is  to  reduce  to  dust  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
consequently,  the  local  dust  is  superfluous,  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.”  To  this  criticism 
I venture  to  take  exception.  To  calcine,  as  I un- 
derstand it,  is  to  reduce  a substance  to  a calx,  or 
a cinder;  but  a calx,  or  a cinder,  is  a very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  dust.  Charcoal  is  calcined  wood. 
Coke  is  calcined  coal.  Lime  is  calcined  stone  or 

* Martial’s  “ De  Ape  in  Electro  inclusa”  may  be 
spared  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ Et  latet  et  lucet  Phaethontide  condita  gutta, 

Ut  videatnr  Apis  nectare  clausa  suo. 

Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborum  ; 
Credibile  est  ipsani  sic  voliiisse  mori.” 

Ep  lib.  iv.-xxxii. 
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chalk.  But  no  man,  I believe,  in  his  senses,  would 
take  up  a lump  of  charcoal,  or  coke,  or  lime,  and 
pronounce  of  either  of  them  that  it  was  dust. 
Calcination  is  but  a process  by  which  substances 
are  rendered  more  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dust.  But  to  bring  them  really  to  this 
state,  some  after  process  is  also  needed.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  expression  would  be  rather 
elliptical  than  pleonastic. 

On  the  propriety  of  the  expression  itself,  in  its 
application  to  a dead  body,  I am  quite  at  one  with 
Lord  Winchilsea,  and  feel  sure  that  Milton  would 
never  thus  have  used  it.  In  the  case  of  creynation 
it  might  have  been  so  used,  with  some  show  of 
reason ; but  in  that  of  inhumation  it  is  wholly  out 
of  place,  and  utterly  inadmissible.  To  speak  of  a 
huried  corpse  as  ‘^calcined”  into  anything,  is  to 
talk  the  baldest  nonsense,  and  to  betray  such  an 
ignorance  of  the  common  meaning  of  words  and 
the  just  use  of  metaphor  as  ought  to  make  the 
merest  poetaster  hide  his  head  for  shame. 

Edmund  Tew. 


» THE  VICTIM.” 

I have  found  the  following  passage  in  a re- 
markable poem,  ‘^The  Prophet  Enoch,”  written 
by  Professor  Kobertson  of  Dublin,  and  published 
a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  BlacWood  of 
London.  It  so  curiously  anticipates  the  subject 
of  The  Victim,”  a poem  recently  contributed  by 
Mr.  Tennyson  to  the  pages  of  Good  Words,  that 
it  may  be  interesting  to  have  the  passage  from 
‘‘Enoch”  quoted  in  “N.  & Q.”  Mr.  Kobertson, 
in  a note  to  the  passage,  refers  to  the  following 
observation  of  F.  Schlegel  in  his  Philosophy 
History : — 

“ Bearing  this  in  mind,”  says  Frederich  von  Schlegel, 
“ we  shall  find  that  the  enigmatic  lamentation  of  Lamech 
over  his  mysterious  slaying  of  a stripling,  occurring  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Cainites,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  human  sacrifices,  and  especially  this  particular 
kind,  had  their  origin  among  the  race  of  Cain,  deeply 
imbued,  even  at  that  early  period,  with  anti-christian 
errors,  and  that  an  unhappy  delusion — a confused  antici- 
pation of  a real  necessity,  and  of  a future  reality — con- 
tributed to  the  institution  of  these  sacrifices.” — Philosophy 
of  History,  Bohn’s  edit.,  1846,  p.  201. 

“ ‘ One  victim  more ! ’ a thousand  voices  cry ; 

‘ One  victim  more  ! ’ resounds  the  cave  of  gloom. 

Lo ! borne  on  lofty  car,  ’mid  savage  cries 
Of  a wild  band,  a costlier  victim  comes. 

It  is  a lovely  stripling,  o’er  whose  cheek 
Youth  hath  her  earliest  purple  bloom  suffused  : 

In  rich  luxuriant  curls  his  locks  descend. 

Twined  with  the  fatal  flowers  that  sweetly  mock 
The  victim  they  adorn.  Wild  with  despair. 

His  shrieking  rnother  grasps  the  iron  wheel 

Of  the  inexorable  car : she  spurns 

The  fierce  rebukes,  or  menace  of  the  throng. 

To  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  her  darling  hoy. 

Ah ! spare  my  son  ; shed  mine  own  blood  instead  : 


My  life  may  satisfy  your  vengeful  gods  ! ’ 

Exclaims  the  hapless  matron,  but  in  vain.” 

The  Prophet  Enoch,  a Poem  by  James  Burton 
Kobertson,  Esq.,  translator  of  F.  Schlegel’s 
Philosophy  of  History  (London,  James  Black- 
wood, 1860),  p.  40. 

While  on  the  subject  of  “The  Victim,”  I may 
send  you  the  following  amusing  parody  on  the 
Laureates  poem,  which  I cut  from  a Dublin  news- 
paper long  distinguished  for  wit  and  ability.  The 
versification  of  the  original  is  so  closely  imitated, 
and  there  is  so  little  bitterness  in  the  banter,  that 
it  may  be  worth  embalming  in  the  pages  of 
“N.  & Q.”  D.  F.  Mac-CIethy. 

74,  Upper  Gardiner  Street,  Dublin. 

“THE  VICTIM. 

Not  BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  POET  LAUREATE. 

(See  Good  Words,  January  1,  1868.) 

I. 

A plague  upon  the  people  fell, 

A plague  of  writers  high  and  low. 

There  were  some  wrote  ill  and  some  wrote  well. 

And  the  Novel,  the  Novel  was  all  the  go  ; 

But  the  people  tired  of  what  they  admired, 

And  they  said  to  the  Editors  one  and  all, 

‘ We  have  had  enough  of  sensation  stuff. 

So  give  us  a change,  be  it  great  or  small.’ — 

And  the  Editors  paled 
As  they  heard  the  throng — 

What  would  you  have  of  us  ? 

Poem  or  Song  ? 

Were  it  the  queerest, 

Were  it  the  dearest 
Money  can  purchase. 

We’ll  give  you  a Song. 

II. 

But  still  the  plague  spread  far  and  wide, 

Bad  novels  were  written  and  bought  and  read. 

In  which  handsome  wives  took  their  husbands’  lives, 
And  maidens  behaved  as  if  they  were  wed : 

So  the  people  stormed,  and  some  of  them  swore, 

‘ “ Good  Words”  they  butter  no  parsnips,  no ; 

So  give  us  a song,  both  sweet  and  strong. 

Or  you  and  your  magazines  may  go — 

To  Jericho!’  — 

Or  was  it  Hong  Kong  ? 

‘ Were  it  the  queerest. 

Were  it  the  dearest. 

We’ll  give  them  a song.’ 

III. 

The  Editors  went  through  ‘ The  Men  of  the  Time,’ 

‘ Including  the  Women,’  with  eager  look. 

Through  the  men  and  women  who  dabble  in  rhyme. 
Whose  names  are  inscribed  in  that  golden  book. 

‘ Oh ! who  shall  we  get  to  sing  to  “ the  Beast  ” ? 

To  sing  to  the  Beast  a deathless  song  ? ’ — 

’Till  they  came  to  Tupper,  the  great  High  Priest  — 
Proverbially  the  worst  of  the  throng. 

And  their  hearts  exulted 
A moment  or  two  : : — 

‘ His  were  the  queerest. 

But  we’ve  promised  the  dearest, 

Tupper  won’t  do  ! ’ 

IV. 

Again  they  looked  for  a bard  divine. 

‘ Here’s  one,’  they  exclaimed,  ‘ should  be  preferred 
A poet  the  half  of  whose  name  is  Swine, 

Is  fittest  to  sing  to  the  swinish  herd. 
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But  Swine  and  hum  suggest  in  their  turn 
Ideas  a little  too  gross  and  warm ; 

And  a poet  who  writes  of  hermaphrodites 
Is  scarcely  the  man  to  weather  the  storm. 

So  Swineburne,  too, 

Won’t  do,  won’t  do ! 

What’s  to  be  done 
With  the  raging  throng  ? 

We  can’t  have  the  queerest. 

We’ll  pay  for  the  dearest : 

Give  us  a song ! ’ 

V. 

The  cry  went  forth  o'er  cities  and  towns ; 

It  tickled  the  ears  of  the  men  who  write  ; 

It  leaped  from  the  land  and  over  the  downs, 

And  flew  like  wind  through  the  Isle  of  Wight : 

There  Tennyson  sat  in  his  wide-awake  hat. 

Or  smoked  and  strolled  on  his  ‘ sponge-wet’  grounds ; 

‘ /’ll  give  them  a song,  not  over  long — 

I’ll  give  them  a song  for  two  hundred  pounds.’ 

How  happy,  how  happy. 

The  Editors  grew ! 

‘ Were  it  the  merest 
Trash,  ’tis  the  dearest, 

And  therefore  will  do.’ 

VI. 

The  poet  wrote  the  poem  I quote, 

‘ The  Victim,’  whose  life  the  priests  would  destroy  ; 

But  the  Editor  knows  ere  now,  I suppose. 

That  he  is  the  victim,  and  not  the  boy : 

’Tis  he  must  bleed  for  this  rhythmic  deed, 

And  ever  for  more,  as  the  public  crj”, 

May  Alfred  the  Great — the  Laureate — 

Shriek  out  ‘ the  dearest,  the  dearest  am  I ! ’ 

And  the  public  are  happy, 

And  so  they  ought ; 

For  to  them  doth  belong. 

If  not  the  sincerest 
Outburst  of  song 
That  ever  was  thought. 

At  least  the  dearest 
That  ever  was  bought. 

“ January  27,  1868.  “ M.” 


BASTON. 

Baston  is  a kind  of  rime,  or  verse,  noticed  by 
Kobert  of  Brunne,  vp’bo  classes  it  among  the  strange 
rimes  that  be  would  not  translate  bis  Chronicle 
into,  when  saying  that  be  shall  turn  bis  history 
into  light  ryme,”  so  that  the  lowed  or  lay  men 
might  understand  it.  Coming  accidentally  on  a 
translation  of  the  Cursor  Mundi”  in  the  Bodleian 
the  other  day,  Fairfax  MS.  14,  I opened  the  MS. 
at  a passage  where  the  writer  says,  that  in  honour 
of  Christ’s  death,  which  he  is  about  to  describe,  he 
will  change  his  verse  from  the  rime  ” in  which 
he  has  been  writing,  to  ^^longe  baston.”  This 
he  accordingly  doesj  and  the  extract  below  is 
from  this  part  of  the  MS.,  showing  both  the  rime 
and  the  long  baston.  To  it  is  appended  a comment 
by  the  Eev.  Waltee  W.  Skeat,  a well-known 
authority  in  these  matters. 


CURSOR  MUNDI. 

Fairfax  MS.  14,  Art  51. 

for  he  pe  time  sese  comande  neye 
pat  he  for  mannis  kinde  wille  dej^'. 

He  wille  him  al  vn-bidden  bede, 
for  fast  hit  drawes  to  pe  nede, 
for  his  to  suflfre  passiouw. 
for-pi  to  Speke  of  pat  raunsoun, 
pat  riccher  is  pan  erp  and  hejmen, 
or  03t  pat  mannis  moup  may  neyue/^, 
for-pi  in  rime  wille  we  rouw. 

And  sette  fra  now  lange  bastou7^ ; 

In  worshepe  of  him  pat  dyed  for  mon, 

Amende  our  rime.  If  I con. 
cnste  and  his  moder  leue*  we  spede, 
pat  I vn-worpi  am  to  rede, 
pat  I hit  rede  wip  suche  louing, 

I may  hit  wele  til  ending  bring, 
to  louing  of  god  and  halikirk. 

And  to  mannis  note  to  wirk. 

PASSIOUW  OF  IHF5U  CRiST. 

Art.  52. 

Ihesus  went  to  ierwsalem, 
gaand  on  his  fete. 

And  come  he  til  a litel  hil, 
men  callis  hit  mount  oliuete. 

Sex  ni3tes  be-fore  pask  day, 
wip  his  he  went  in  strete ; 

Til  his  disciplis  atte  he  led, 
suche  wordes  spak  he  squete. 

^ “ Wate  3e,  breper,  qny,”  he  saide, 

“ I weinde  agayne  sa  snelle  ? 

Herkenis  now,  and  vnderstande ; 

pe  sop  I salle  30U  telle  : 

3 one  iewes  ar,  30  wate  wele, 
folk  ful  selcoup  felle ; 
pai  wil  me  neuer  loue  I-wisse 
for  ping  I may  ham  telle. 

^ for  loue,  ne  aghe,  ne  for  signe 
pat  I for  ham  haue  wro3t 
Wip  many  selcoupes,  as  30  haue  sene. 

And  wip  softnes  ham  so3t. 
foot  alle  my  squink,  now  is  hit  squa, 
hit  standis  me  for  no3t ; 
pe  time  is  now  pat  I sal  dey. 

And  mannis  kinde  be  bo3t.” 

[&C.J 

[The  word  haston,  which  is  the  modern  French 
Idton,  is  explained  by  Eaynouard  to  mean,  among 
other  things,  a couplet  or  stanza.  He  also  gives 
the  word  hastonet,  meaning  petit  couplet.  He  also 
explains  hordo  as  a part  of  rime  which  contains  at 
most  twelve  syllables,  in  other  words,  a line;  and 
tells  us  that  out  of  each  hordo  of  twelve  syllables 
two  hordos  can  be  formed ; i.  e.  that  a twelve- 
syllable  line  can  be  divided  into  two  lines.  These 
shorter  lines  are  half-lines  or  hordonetz^  as  in  the 
quotation  “ bordonetz  de  quatre  sillabas.”  I 
should  imagine  that  hastonets  consist  of  hordonets 
rimed  together,  and  bastons  of  hordos  rimed  to- 
gether; but  in  the  English  ^Hong  bastons,”  as 
used  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,”  the  lines  (contrary 
to  the  definition)  consist  of  fourteen  syllables. 
In  the  MS.,  mount  oliuete  is  written  instead  of 

* Allow.  Lene  is  often  printed  by  mistake. — Skeat. 
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oliuete,  to  the  ruin  of  the  metre.  Suppressing  the 
word  mount,  the  first  quatrain  runs  thus  : 

“ Ihesus  went  to  ierusalem  : gaand  on  his  fete, 

And  come  he  til  a litel  hil  : men  callis  hit  oliuete  ; 

Sex  ni^'/ites  be-fore  pask[e]  day  : wiiA  his  he  went  in 
strete ; 

Til  his  disciplis  atte  he  led  : such  wordes  spak  he 
squete.” 

Here  we  at  once  recognise  what  Dr.  Guest  calls 
the  common  metre  ” among  Psalm  metres,” 
agreeing  almost  exactly  with  that  in  ^ which 
Meidan  Maregrete  ” is  written ; for  which  see 
Mr.  Cockayne’s  edition,  p.  34.  When  only  tioo 
lines  are  rimed  together  instead  of  four,  we  have 
the  measure  of  the  “ Moral  Ode  ” printed  atp.  159 
of  Old  English  Homilies,  edited  by  Mr.  Morris, 
and  only  just  published.  A far  more  familiar 
example  of  the  same  is  Chapman’s  translation  of 
Homer.  The  word  rime  must,  I think,  be  taken 
in  a general  sense,  for  the  author  of  Cursor 
Mundi  ” says  he  is  about  to  amend  his  old  rime, 
and  to  speak  in  a new  rime.  Still,  the  rime  most 
commonly  known  by  that  simple  name  only  is,  I 
believe,  the  one  consisting  of  pairs  of  eight-syl- 
lable lines,  the  metre  of  part  of  Cursor  Mundi,” 
of  Hampole’s  “ Prick  of  Conscience,”  of  the 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  of  Havelok,”  and  of 
Milton’s  “L’Allegro  ; ” for  this  metre  is  much  the 
easiest  to  compose  in,  and  has  always  been  a 
favourite  one.  Thus  in  Havelok  ” : — 

“ Here  y schal  biginnen  a rym  ” . . . . 

“ The  rym  is  maked  of  Hauelok.”  . . . 

Forthi  ich  wolde  biseken  you, 

That  hauen  herd  the  rim  iiu.” 

But  there  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  rhnes  of  other 
kinds,  as,  e.  g.  Chaucer’s  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas.” 
W.  W.  Skeat.] 

I may  mention  that  the  English  “ Cursor 
Mundi”  will  be  edited  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  by  Mr.  Richard  Morris,  in  two  or 
three  years’  time,  from  a Northern  and  a Midland 
MS.,  and  doubtless  collations  from  this  Fairfax 
MS.  with  its  squete  and  squink  for  suete  and  swink. 

F.  J.  Euenivall. 


MARWOOD  FAMILY. 

In  Mr.  Papworth’s  Ordinary  of  British  Armo- 
rials (Part  IX.  p.  437)  is  given : — 

“ Gu.  a chev.  erm.  betw.  3 goats’  heads  erased  arg. 
Marwood  or  Morwood,  Little  Bushb}’-,  co.  York; 
Baronetc}',  1660  ; extinct.  1740.  Merwood,  Widworthy, 
co.  Devon;  coheirs  in.  Stevens,  Wolcot,  and  Elton.” 

I question  the  spelling  Morwood  for  Marwood, 
-of  Nunthorpe  and  Little  Busby;  and,  as  sharing 
my  doubt,  the  present  representative  and  lineal 
descendant  of  this  family  (through  a daughter  of 
the  first  baronet),  George  Marwood,  Esq.,  of  Little 
Busby  Hall,  writes : “ I have  never  seen  the  name 
of  Morwood  in  any  old  deeds.”  Marwood  is  found 
in  wills  and  inquisitions.  Mention  of  these  re- 


minds me  to  add  to  my  former  note,  referring  to 
the  Yorkshire  Marwoods  (3"**  S.  iv.  143),  that  I 
have  met  with  the  entry  (Harl.  MS.  756)  of  an 
inquisition  taken  at  York,  ‘^17  Julij,  31  El. 
mort.  Cut’b’ti  Marwood  de  Nunthroppe  in  Cleaue- 
land  ” ; at  which  it  was  found  that  the  said 
Cuthbert,  “ ob.  10  marcij  vlt.  willus  Marwood 
nepos  et  haeres  Cut’b’ti  et  etat.  9 au.  etc.  tunc.” 
Again,  the  printed  pedigrees  do  not  mention, 
among  the  brothers  of  Sir  George,  the  name  of 

Henry  Marwood,  of  the  city  of  York,  gentle- 
man.” In  his  will,  dated  Jan.  15,  1654-5,  and 
proved  in  London  Oct.  9,  1656,  he  speaks  of  his 
‘^sister  Wetherall,  brother  Matthews  and  sister, 
and  his  nephew  Henry  Marwood,”  thus  showing 
his  relationship  to  Sir  George  Marwood. 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  Merwood,  for  the 
family  seated  at  Sutton  and  at  Cookshays  in 

Widworthy,”  and  their  branches  in  other 
parishes  lying  round  Honiton,  I can  speak  with 
the  utmost  confidence  from  reading  their  wills  in 
London  and  Exeter  and  seeing  their  signatures, 
besides  making  copies  of  inscriptions  on  their 
monuments  and  gravestones,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tracts from  parish  registers.  They  never  wrote 
themselves  other  than  Marwood,  nor  did  their 
progenitors  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  this  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  since  their 
residence  in  Widworthy  was  comparatively  recent, 
the  manor  being  bought  of  the  representatives  of 
Chichester  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
only. 

I am  not,  however,  ignorant  of  the  spelling  in 
question ; for  Sir  W.  Pole  ( Collections,  ^c.)  per- 
sistently writes  Merwood  (Merwoode)  for  the 
parish  and  family  in  the  north  of  Devon.  On  the 
other  hand,  Thomas  Westcote  (who  came  from 
Shobrook  in  that  part  of  the  county),  Risdon,  and 
the  Heralds’  Visitations  for  1565  and  1620,  have 
Marwood  for  the  same.  I shall  not  resist  the 
fact,  that  the  name  of  the  northern  parish  was 
spelt  formerly  with  an  e,  for  the  manor  appears  in 
Domesday — Merehode,  Mereude.  Moreover,  I 
see  in  Marwood  church  (near  Barnstaple),  on  the 
double  doors  of  an  elaborate  traceried  oak  screen, 
which  parts  the  Westcott  Aisle”  on  the  nave 
side,  the  words  (running  across  the  four  sub- 
divisions) : — 

1 lOHN  II 

This  Westcott  (Westcote)  Aisle,”  which  ad- 
joins the  chancel  northwards,  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Marwoods  of  West  Marwood,  or 
Westcote,*  now  represented  by  Mr.  Chichester  of 

* From  this  division  of  the  parish  came  Thomas  West- 
cote, the  gallant  soldier  and  friend  of  Kings  Henry  IV. 
and  V.,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton,  of  Franklej’-,  Knt.,  on  the  undertaking 
that  their  male  heir  should  bear  the  mother’s  name, 
became  the  father  of  the  famous  judge,  and  direct  an- 

cestor of  Lord  Lyttelton. 


PSON  OF  ME  II 
KEWOODE  II 
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Hall,  wliose  ancestor  married  one  of  tlie  two  co- 
Iieiresses  temiJ,  Elizabeth.  On  ray  visit  (Sept.  18, 
I860)  I could  find  but  two  flat  stones  recording 
the  burial  of  members  of  this  family,  both  John 
Marwood,  of  Westcotte,  Esqvier.’’  One  remains 
in  the  “Aisle”  with  an  inscription  much  worn, 
the  name  remaining,  but  the  date,  &c.  hidden  by 
a block  of  pewing  to  half  the  depth  of  the  let- 
tering; the  other  has  been  moved  into  the  centre 
gangway  of  the  chancel  from  its  former  position 
alongside  the  east  wall  of  the  Westcott  aisle,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  monument  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Chichester,  widow  of  John  Chichester,  of  Hall, 
Esq.,  and  daughter  “of  the  Hon'’ Arthur  Bas- 
sett, of  Heanton,  Knight.”  My  informant  was 
the  old  clerk,  Henry  Hill,  then  (1865)  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  who  “minded  it  quite  well.” 

But  I have  strayed  from  my  text,  which  is,  or 
should  be,  the  correctness  of  the  arms  given. 
They  are  undoubtedly  so  quartered  by  the  de- 
scendants ; at  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  1 find  in  Widworthy  church,  on  a monument 
to  “three  brothers” — James,  Thomas,  and  Bene- 
dictus  Marwood  (the  second  being  the  continuator 
of  the  line,  and  grandfather  of  the  coheiresses) — 
the  goats’  heads  ermine,  instead  of  argent.  The 
same  distinction  was  visible  in  1791  {Gent.  Mag.j 
vol.  Ixi.  p.  609),  on  the  monument  of  Bobert 
Marwood,  of  Cookshays  (nephew  of  the  three 
brothers,  and  only  son  and  heir  of  John  Marwood 
of  Bere) ; but,  when  I explored  the  church 
(Aug.  21,  1861),  the  bearings  had  peeled  off  the 
marble  on  which  they  had  been  painted,  and 
left  it  bare.  “ Coheirs  m.  Stevens,  Wolcot,  and 
Elton.” 

Now,  there  were  four  coheiresses,  thus  in  order 
of  birth : — 

1.  Sarah  Bridget:  married,  first,  Henry  Stevens 
of  Cross;  secondly,  John  Inglett  Fortescue  of 
Buckland  Eilleigh.  No  issue. 

2.  Frances : married  Edward  Elton  of  Bristol 
(great-grandson  of  Sir  Ab.  Elton,  first  baronet) ; 
issue,  represented  by  Sir  Edw.  Marwood  Elton, 
Bart.,  of  Widworthy  Court. 

3.  Mary : married  Bev.  George  Notley  of 
Combe,  Sydenham  Hall ; * issue  represented  by 
James  Thomas  Benedictus  Notley,  Esq.,  of  the 
same. 

4.  Bridget:  married  James  Huyshe  Wolcott 
(two  fa)  of  Lyme,  Dorset;  their  sole  daughter 
and  heiress,  Sarah,  married  Bev.  Harry  Farr 
Yeatman  of  Stock  House,  Dorset,  whose  grand- 
son is  the  present  representative. 

A final  word  as  to  the  crest.  That  of  the  East 
Devonshire  Marwoods  was  a ram  couchant  argent 
(or  proper),  attired  or.  This  crest  (though  mis- 
takenly called  in  Polwhele  a goat)  I find,  on  a 


* The  scene  of  the  “Legend  of  Sir  Francis  Drake” 
(3*-d  S.  iii.  506). 


wreath  sable  and  gules,  in  a well-cut  figure  on 
the  above-mentioned  monument  of  Bobert  Mar- 
wood, who  died  in  1733  (not  “1755,”  as  mis- 
printed in  Polwhele).  A similar  ram  is  on  a 
hatchment  hung  up  in  the  church  tower,  and  also 
on  the  seals  to  deeds  executed  by  members  of  the 
family.  But  the  Yorkshire  Marwoods,  from  an 
exemplification  of  their  arms  and  crest  made  at 
Heralds’  College  in  1809,  and  kindly  copied  for 
me  b}’-  Geo.  Marwood,  Esq.,  add  a mound  vert : 
“ Crest  on  a wreath  of  the  colours.  On  a hill 
vert,  a ram  jaceut  argent,  horned  and  hoofed 
gold.”  .Tonx  A.  C.  Vincent. 


THE  SEAL  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1619  that  anything 
was  done  by  the  London  Colony  of  the  Virginia 
Company  relative  to  a seal  for  Virginia.  Then  at 
one  of  their  meetings  a committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to 
take  a cote  for  Virginia,  and  agree  upon  the  seale.” 

Subsequently,  on  November  15,  1619,  the 
following  statement  appears  in  their  manuscript 
Transactions : — 

“ Concerning  the  legal  seal,  spoken  of  in  the  last  Court, 
the  Auditors  at  their  assembly  have  therein  taken  some 
pains,  which  the}’  now  present  to  this  Court,  and  whereas 
they  had  spoken  to  one  for  the  cutting  of  it,  there  is  one 
Mr.  Hole,  who  would  appropriate  that  unto  himself,  under 
pretence  of  having  a patent  for  the  engravingof  all  seals, 
which  hath  the  king’s  arms,  or  any  part  thereof:  and 
therefore  appoint  them  to  repair  to  Mr.  Christopher  Brooke 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  examine  it ; and  to  bring  his  opinion, 
under  his  hand,  in  writing,  and  accordingly  it  should  be 
determined.” 

The  Mr.  Hole  referred  to  in  the  minute  was 
William  Hole  or  Hoole,  engraver  of  the  Map  of 
Virginia,  printed  in  1612,  and  re-issued  in  1624 
in  Smith’s  General  History.  In  1618  he  obtained, 
a life  grant  as  “ sculptor  of  the  iron  for  money.” 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  Weever  manu- 
scripts is  told  by  Hunter : — 

King  James  evidently  did  not  like  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  when  the  de- 
vice of  the  seal  was  presented  to  him,  where  on 
one  side  was  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon,  with 
the  motto  “ Fas  alium  superare  draconem,”  mean- 
ing the  unbelief  of  the  natives,  he  commanded  that 
the  motto  should  be  omitted.  The  motto  on  the 
other  side,  “ En  dat  Virginia  quintum,”  allusive 
to  the  four  crowns,  was  in  the  taste  of  the  times. 

The  device  after  this  criticism  seems  to  have 
been  modified,  and  in  1624  appears  in  the  engraved 
frontispiece  to  Smith’s  General  History. 

It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a crested  escut- 
cheon, with  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  chief ; bars  in  base  ; sur- 
mounted by  Neptune,  trident  in  hand,  riding  on  a 
sea-horse.  Supporters : On  one  side  a female 
with  a dove  on  the  shoulder,  one  hand  on  the  es- 
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cutclieon,  a book  in  the  other,  probably  a repre- 
sentation of  Christianity : on  the  opposite  side 
also  a female  holding  instruments,  perhaps  the 
symbol  of  civilisation.  Motto : Incognita  gens 
serviet  mihi.” 

The  device  of  the  reverse  is  also  in  the  frontis- 
piece, and  is  more  familiar,  having  been  used,  with 
a slight  alteration  of  the  motto,  as  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Virginia  until  its  separation  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  escutcheon  is  quartered  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  crested 
by  a maiden  queen  with  flowing  hair  and  eastern 
crown.  Supporters  : Two  men  in  armour,  beavers 
open,  helmets  ornamented  with  three  ostrich 
feathers,  each  holding  a lance.  Motto  : En  dat 
Virginia  quintum.” 

Spenser,  Raleigh’s  friend,  dedicated  his  Fairy 
Queen  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  France, 
Ireland,  and  Virginia^  After  James  of  Scotland 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  Virginia  would 
be  called  the  fifth  kingdom. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Vir- 
ginia for  1783,  1752,  and  1759,  the  arms  appear 
with  the  motto  “ En  Virginia  dat  quartam,”  the 
adjective  agreeing  with  coronam,”  understood. 
This  alteration  was  probably  made  after  the  Act 
of  1707  uniting  England  and  Scotland. 

E.  D.  N. 

Washington  Cit}'-,  U.S.A. 


PIECES  FEOM  MANUSCRIPTS.— No.  III. 

HOW  CATO  WAS  A PAYNYM  AND  A CHRISTIAN  TOO. 

{From  the  Fairfax  MS.  14,  Bodleian  Library.) 

Here  is  a pleasant  character  of  Cato — the  Middle- 
Age  philosopher  identified  with  the  Roman  sena- 
tor— with  a lesson  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
leaving  people  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
God.”  The  piece  is  from  the  end  of  a MS.  of  the 
English  Cursor  Mundi,  with  strong  dialectal 
peculiarities  — squa  for  swa,  squink  for  sivink^ 
squeche  for  which,  &c. ; — about  which  we  shall, 
doubtless,  hear  from  Mr.  Richard  Morris  when  he 
edits  the  poem  for  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. His  ticket  ” mentioning  the  other  MSS. 
of  the  Cursor  is  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  the 
Fairfax  MS.  F.  J.  Fuknivall. 

{End  of  MS.) 

^ Curtaise  catoura 
l^us  endis  his  resoun 
of  mannis  manere, 
as  he  ta3t  his  sone. 
alle  Jsat  in  werlde  dos  wone, 
witte  mai  i>ai  lere. 

^ Catouw  was  a paynym, 
and  na  bing  knew  him 
in  be  cristin  fay. 
in  his  worde  ne  writte 
fande  Ave  him  neuer  3itte 
againis  our  lay. 


^ In  alle  he  accordis, 
and  na  bing  discordis, 
tille  goddis  hali  writte ; 
after  goddis  awen  rede 
he  mai  his  life  lede 
bat  wille  folowe  hit. 

^ be  hali  gaste  be  resoun 
semid  in  catouw, 
queber  sa  he  was ; 
for  na  gode  kunning 
is  in  man  coming, 
wib-out  goddis  grace. 

^ gode  grante  vs  grace 
to  folow  catouns  trace 
in  his  te^mhinge 
in  gode  maneris, 
to  be  his  feris 
In  his  wonyng.  Amen. 

^ Stok5mbrig  scripsit  istum  librum. 

WilleZmo  Keruour  de  Lance. 


Pedigeee  Societies. — It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  in  your  columns,  that  it  would  be 
a very  good  thing  if  the  members  of  our  historic 
families  would  take  a hint  from  what  has  been 
done  in  America.  There,  I understand  that  in 
several  instances  societies  have  been  formed  for 
the  investigation  of  the  pedigree  of  a particular 
house.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  we  had  a 
Cromwell  society  for  this  purpose.  Surely  no  one 
sprung  from  the  great  Protector  would  grudge  a 
small  yearly  sum  towards  the  elucidation  of  that 
pedigree.  There  are  few  things  which  I desire  to 
see  more  ardently  than  a complete  pedigree,  with 
proofs,  of  all  the  descendants  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

COETTTIB. 

Coach  Blinds  and  Dooes  a Centhey  ago.  — 
Goldsmith,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap,  xxx., 
in  the  account  of  the  abduction  of  the  Vicar’s 
younger  daughter  Sophia,  has  the  following  in 
her  own  narration  of  the  affair ; — 

“ He  flattered  and  threatened  by  turns,  and  swore  that 
if  I continued  but  silent,  he  intended  no  harm.  In  the 
mean  time  I had  broken  the  canvass  that  he  had  drawn  upy 
and  whom  should  I perceive  at  a distance  but  your  old 
friend  Mr.  Burchell.” 

And  in  his  Citizen  of  the  World  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage  (Letter  xxx.)  : — * 

“ I had  the  precaution  to  pull  up  the  AvindoAV  as  I went 

along,  to  keep  otf  the  busy  part  of  mankind At 

length,  however,  the  wished-for  moment  of  its  (the 

coach’s)  stopping  arrwed, and  letting  down  the 

door  in  a transport,  in  order  to  take  a previous  view  of 
his  lordship’s  palace  and  situation,  . . . .” 

It  would  seem  from  the  first  quotation  that 
when  this  book  was  written,  above  a century  ago, 
there  were  blinds  of  canvas  to  coach-windows, 
which  drew  up  inside  the  glass,  and  were  of  course 
stretched  upon  frames.  But  my  query  is,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  letting  down  the  door  ? It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  the  whole  door  made  to 
let  down.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  door  ” 
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is  here  a misprint  for  window,  or  does  the  text 
mean  letting  down  the  window  as  forming  part  of 
the  door  ? F.  0.  H. 


Car.  XLVi.  has  the  distinct  mention  of  Nicsea  — 

“ Linquantur  Phrygii,  Catulle,  campi, 

Nicseseque  ager  uber  sestuosae,” 


Fken-ch  Deove,  Whittlesea. — In  a case  tried 
at  the  Cambridgeshire  Assizes  to-day,  a witness 
was  called,  a thoroughly  English  labourer,  but 
answering  to  the  apparently  French  name  of 
Forvague.  He  described  himself  as  living  at 
French  Drove,  Whittlesea.”  I was  informed 
that  there  has  been  a French  colony  at  this  place 
for  a long  period.  This  witness  in  telling  his 
story  spoke  of  a ^‘back-jetty,”  which  was  ex- 
plained to  mean  a causeway  at  the  back  of  his 
house — evidently  from  the  French I am  not 
aware  if  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
French  immigration  to  the  Fens. 

C.  Gr.  Peowett. 

Norfolk  Circuit,  July  31. 


Daniel  Defoe  and  John  Dove,  D.D. — Ever}^- 
one  knows  the  opening  lines  of  Defoe’s  True-born 
Englishman,  originally  published  in  1701 : — 

“ Wherever  God  erects  a house  of  prayer. 

The  devil  always  builds  a chapel  there.” 

Nearly  a century  before,  and  about  half  a cen- 
tury before  Defoe  was  born,  viz.  in  1613,  Dr.  John 
Dove,  in  a book  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  now — 

“ The  Conversion  of  Salomon,  a direction  to  holinesse 
of  life,  handled  by  waj’-  of  Commentarie  A’^pon  the  whole 
Book  of  Canticles.  ...”  — 

furnishes  the  same  quaint  idea  in  almost  the  iden- 
tical words,  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  Church  there  is,  and  alwaies  hath  bin,  from 
the  very  infancie  of  it,  a great  multitude  of  false  teachers. 
Where  God  buildetli  a Church,  there  Satan  erecteth  a 
Chappell,''^  &c.  &c. 

A.  B.  Geosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

Nicean  Baeks.— The  allusion  intended  in 
E.  A.  Poe’s  lines  — 

“ Helen,  thj^  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  N icdan  barks  of  joxq. 

That  gently,  o’er  a perfumed  sea, 

The  wearAq  way-Avorn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore  ” — 

has  been  already  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
“N.  & Q.”*  I would  now  suggest  whether  the 
allusion  may  not  be  to  the  return  of  Catullus 
from  Bithynia,  a very  prominent  event  in  his 
biography  as  known  from  his  poems  ? Of  these 
Car.  IV.,  Phaselus  tile,  shows  him  returning  in  a 
boat  of  Pontic  pine  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona,  his  birthplace.  Car.  xxxi.,  Pcene  insu- 
larum  Sirniio,  bears  out  the  “ weary  way-worn 
wanderer,”  in  the  lines : — 

“ Cum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrine 
Lahore  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostrum 


[*  See  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  iii.  8,  99,  287;  v.  268.] 


Nicaea  being  probably  the  port  sailed  from.  The 
only  points  not  accounted  for  are  the  “barks,” 
more  than  one,  and  the  “perfumed  sea”;  both  of 
which,  I think,  may  well  be  set  down  to  the  free 
play  of  imagination  in  the  modern  poet.  An 
agreement  on  points  so  minute  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  such  a case.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
how  the  charm  of  the  modern  poem,  and  the  com- 
pliment to  the  lady  addressed,  are  enhanced  by 
an  allusion  which  is  not  simply  to  the  fact  of  the 
return  home,  but  also  to  the  deeply  felt  poetical 
sentiment  with  which  the  verses  of  Catullus  have 
invested  it.  Qhatenhs. 

Poem  'of  Theee  Langhages  in  One.  — The 
following  composition  by  a Jesuit,  Tornielli,  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  a place  in  “N.  & Q.”  from  the 
singularity  of  its  being  at  the  same  time  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese.  F.  C.  H. 

“ In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 

Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  Stella. 

Vi\m  in  acerba  poena,  in  msesto  horrore, 

Quando  te  nonlmploro,  in  te  non  spero, 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincero 
Te  non  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 

Et,  0 vita  beata,  et  anni  et  horae 
Quando,  contra  me  armato  odio  severo,  . 

Te,  Maria,  a mo,  et  in  gaudio  vero 
Vivere  spero  ardendo  in  vivo  amore. 

Non  amo  te,  regina  augusta,  quando 
Non  Ad  Am  in  pace  et  in  silentio  tido  ; 

Non  amo  te,  quando  non  vivo  amando. 

In  te  sola,  Maria,  in  te  confido. 

In  tua  materua  cura  respiraudo. 

Quasi  coluraba  in  suo  beato  nido.” 

Cullen  Pots. — It  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
(Domestic),  under  the  date  of  October  7,  1626, 
that  the  above  name,  given  to  certain  stone-ware 
jugs,  may  probably  not  have  been,  as  hitherto 
supposed,  from  their  being  made  at,  and  imported 
from  Cologne,  but  from  the  name  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers  of  them  in  this  country : — 

“Privilege  to  Tho:  Rouse,  alias  Ruis,  and  Abraham. 
Cullen,  merchants,  for  the  sole  making  of  stone  pots,  jugs, 
and  bottles,  for  14  years,  they  being  the  first  inventors; 
but  with  proviso  that  none  be  prohibited  importing  the 
same  from  beyond  seas.” 

W.  C.  Teeveltan, 

Petee  Pindae  as  an  Aetist. — Much  has  been 
said  in  “ N.  & Q.”  as  to  the  literary  productions 
of  Dr.  Wolcot,  and  some  slight  reference  has  been 
made  to  him  as  an  artist,  but  I do  not  recollect 
that  notice  has  been  taken  of  a work  of  his  en- 
titled — 

“ Six  Picturesque  Views  from  paintings  by  Peter 
Pindar,  Esq.,  engraved  in  Aquatinta,  by  Alkin,  with 
poetical  allusions  to  the  different  scenes,  &c.  London, 
1797.  Price  One  Guinea  plain,  and  Two  Guineas 
coloured. 
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The  book  is  a thin  and  large  folio  yoliime,  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  add,  what  cannot  be  said  of 
the  bulk  of  Peter  Pindar’s  writings,  that  the 
poetry  is  readable  and  decent,  and  that  four  (at 
least)  of  the  six  drawings  contained  in  it  appear 
to  me  to  haye  artistic  merit.  Each  engraying  is 
inscribed,  drawn  by  P.  Pindar,  Esq.”  and  S. 
Alkin,  fecit.”  X.  A.  X. 

Maximilian  op  Mexico. — In  reading  the  life 
of  this  prince  (yol.  i.  p.  105),  one  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  following  coincidence  : — 

“ 111  general  I do  not  like  such  stuffed  things  : it  re- 
minds me  too  much  of  the  artificial  preservation  of 
corpses,  to  ■which,  as  an  enthusiast  for  the  burning  of  the 
dead,  I am  adverse.” 

This  was  ymtten  August  28,  1851. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Long  Family  Connection  with  Cherch- 
LiyiNGS. — The  late  rector  of  this  parish,  the  Key. 
Francis  Seyerne,  who  died  June  1865,  aged  eighty, 
held  the  liying  for  thirty-seyen  years ; his  father, 
Francis  {oh.  Jan.  1828)  had  held  it  for  forty-eight 
years;  his  grandfather,  Thomas  {oh.  Jan.  1780), 
also  for  forty-eight  years.  In  all,  133  consecutiye 
years.  C.  W.  P. 

Abberley,  Stourport. 


AnyERSE  AND  AyERSE.  — Is  there  any  rule 
whereby  in  writing  and  speaking  to  giye  effect  to 
the  etymological  distinction  embodied  in  the 
phrases  adverse  to  and  averse  from  ? Johnson  says 
that  both  averse  and  aversion  should  properl}’-  be 
used  with  from  before  the  object  of  dislike ; but 
that  both  are  yery  frequently,  though  improperly', 
followed  by  to.  Lord  Macaulay  appears  to  adopt 
the  latter  form.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  he  says : — 

“ The  great  majority  of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown 
were  averse  to  despotism  ; and  the  great  majority  of  the 
champions  of  popular  rights  were  averse  to  anarchy.” — 
Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  p.  100. 

J.  Emerson  Tennent. 

P.  Bennet,  Master  of  Carlisle  House  School, 
Lambeth,  author  of  Poems,  1820.  Can  you  giye 
me  the  date  of  the  author’s  death,  or  any  biogra- 
phical particulars  regarding  him  ? P.  Inglis. 

W.  Cherchet  of  Hay,  Brecknockshire,  is  au- 
thor of  Poems,  1789,  4to.  Can  you  giye  me  the 
date  of  his  death  or  any  other  biographical  parti- 
culars regarding  him  ? P.  Inglis. 

Foer  Aisles.  — Kendal  church  has  four  aisles 
coextensiye  with  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  kingdom,  being 
140  feet  long  and  103  feet  wide.  This  arrange- 
ment of  aisles  (two  on  each  side)  is  yery  rare  in 
England.  Examples:  Chichester  Cathedral ; Ot- 


tery  St.  Mary;  All  Saints,  Yelyer toft,  Northants; 
and  St.  Andrew,  Collompton,  Bey  on.  Wanted 
other  examples.  John  Piggot,  Jen. 

Hesset. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  giye 
me  the  correct  spelling  of  Hessey  or  Hessay,  a 
township  in  the  parish  of  Moor-Monkton,  in  the 
East  Piding  of  the  county  of  York  ? It  is  spelt 
Hessey  in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
England,  London,  1837,  and  Hess«y  in  the  Gazet- 
teer of  the  World,  1856,  and  the  railway  bills 
adopt  the  latter  spelling ; but  I want  some  older 
authority.  My  impression  is,  that  the  former  is 
the  more  correct. 

I should  be  glad  also  to  obtain  any  information 
as  to  the  tract  of  land,  now  I belieye  enclosed, 
called  Hessey  Moor,  or  Ilessay  Moor.  D.  C.  L. 

IsiAC  Bronze  Table,  taken  at  the  sack  of  Pome 
in  1527,  and  preseryed  in  the  Poyal  Gallery  of 
Turin.  In  what  (if  any)  printed  work  are  the 
subjects  engrayed  on  this  table  figured  ? 

J.  B.  M. 

Iron  Tennis-balls. — The  Pecords  of  the  Iron- 
mongers’ Company,  from  the  10th  of  Edward  IV. 
to  the  26th  of  Henry  VHI.,  contain  a great  num- 
ber of  entries  relating  to  the  sale  of  tennis-balls, 
of  which  the  following  are  a few  examples : — 

“ Tern.  Ed.  IV.  Resseyued  of  Kob*  Tooke  for  teneis 
balles,  iifib 

„ Pic.  I.  W“  Bruyth  owith  for  a grosse  of  ballys, 
xvi*^. 

„ Ry chard  Smyth  of  Xewgatt  ow^’i  for  ii  grosse 
baileys,  viiP. 

„ lien.  VIII.  \V™  Portlought  ow*^  for  lohn  Saykyn 
of  Maldon  in  Essex  for  xx  grose  Bailis,  xx®. 

„ Eesseued  of  Richard  Grey  & Roger  Andrew  for 
balls  sold  unto  them  in  gross,  xxvi®  viii^. 

„ Paid  to  the  pson  for  tythe  of  ower  balls,  iii®  viii<^. 

„ Paid  to  Master  Pker  when  he  schold  offir  the  x^^^ 
peny  of  the  balls  with  his  grot,  xii'i. 

„ Itm  Rs  of  Maystres  bentley  of  the  tennys  play 
for  a yeare,  ii®.” 

Query.  Were  tennis-balls  for  a short  time,  and 
at  this  period,  made  of  iron  ? Any  elucidation  of 
this  subject  will  be  thankfully  receiyed.  X. 

Lacemakers’  Songs. — 

“ The  song  we  had  last  night. 

Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain  : 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  theyi’ce  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it.” — Twelfth  Eight,  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

I should  like  to  know  if  any  of  the  songs  which 
the  lacemakers  of  times  past  sung  are  in  existence, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Am  I right  in 
believing  that  the  free  maids,  noticed  by  Shak- 
speare  in  the  above  passage,  were  lacemakers  f 
Any  information  on  this  subject  will  oblige 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Leach,  Ball,  Coeetn,  and  Edes  Families.  — 
John  Leach,  born  in  London  about  1724,  said  to 
have  been  a midshipman,  and  went  to  America 
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1750.  Captain  Kobert  Ball,  born  about  1700, 
went  to  America  in  1728,  bad  relations  in  London 
of  the  name  of  Sbepperd.  Nicholas  Coffin,  died 
at  Brixton,  Devonshire,  in  1613.  John  Edes  was 
in  America  before  1674;  went  from  England. 
Any  particulars  of  the  ancestors  of  any  of  these 
will  much  oblige  H.  A.  Bainbkidge. 

24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

Lotjth. — Who  was  the  author  of  Notitice  Ludce^ 
or  Notices  of  Louth,  8vo,  London,  1834  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Families  oe  Moenteney  and  Shenton.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of  ‘‘  N.  &Q.” 
could  give  me  information  respecting  the  family 
of  Mounteney  of  Mountnessing,  co.  Essex  {ad 
temp.  Henry  VIII.),  afterwards  of  Mounteney’s 
Plaine,  co.  Norfolk;  and  that  of  Shenton  of  Shen- 
ton, or  Shavington,  co.  Salop. 

Clifford  W.  Power. 

Abberley,  Stourport. 

Pocket  Sheriff.  — It  is  the  custom  for  the 
judges  to  meet  together  on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Martin  (Nov.  12),  and  give  in  certain  lists  of 
names,  from  which  next  year’s  high  sheriffs  are 
generally  chosen.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
some  one  is  chosen  whose  name  is  not  on  the  list. 
Such  a sheriff  is  called  a pocket-sheriff.”  Why  ? 
And  is  there  any  reason  why  the  judges  should 
meet  for  this  particular  purpose,  on  this  particular 
day  ? Alto  de  Monte. 

Cardinal  Pole.  — Among  some  old  deeds 
which  had  been  consigned  to  the  lumber-room  of 
a mansion  in  Suffolk,  I lately  found  a fairly-written 
document  on  vellum  coinciding  with  the  Letters 
of  Dispensation  granted  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the 
first  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  It  is  printed  in 
extenso  in  the  statute  1 & 2 Philip  and  Mary, 
cap.  8,  intituled  All  Statutes  against  the  See  of 
Rome  repealed.”  The  instrument  brought  to 
light  has  the  autograph  signature  of  the  legate, 

Reg.  Car.  Po.  Leg.,”  and  is  clearly  an  original, 
though  the  seal  is  gone.  Were  various  transcripts 
made,  and  signed  by  the  cardinal  for  distribution 
through  the  realm  ? If  so,  through  what  channels 
were  they  dispersed  ? S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

Royston  Club.  — Where  is  now  deposited  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Royston  Club,  from  1698, 
from  which  the  extracts  were  made  which  are 
printed  in  the  Gent.  Man.,  vol.  liii.  p.  813 
(1783).*  Tewars. 

Serpent  worshipped  at  Sumbhhlpore  in 
1821. — In  Langlois’  Monuments  de  V Ilindoustan, 
vol.  i.  p.  159,  an  account  is  given  of  a great  ser- 
pent which  is,  or  at  least  in  1821  was,  worshipped 

[*  The  account  of  the  Royston  Club,  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine,  was  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Gough,  the 
antiquary'.” — Ed.  ] 


at  Sumbhulpore  on  the  western  borders  of  Orissa. 
Unfortunately  no  reference  is  given  to  the  work 
from  which  M.  Langlois  derived  his  account  of 
this  snake,  and  I have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
find  the  passage  in  any  book  to  which  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  access.  Can'  any  of  your 
readers  assist  me  by  telling  me  where  any  account 
of  this  serpent  is  to  be  found  ? 

I Jas.  Fergesson. 

.JosHEA  Sylvester. — Might  I ask  any  con- 
tinental correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  verify  the 
death-date  and  interment  of  this  marvellously 
vivid  and  thoughtful  old  poet  and  translator  at 
Middleburgh?  Any  memoranda  concerning  him 
v/ill  be  most  acceptable,  as  I have  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  preparing  a private  reprint  of  all 
the  works  of  this  “ silver-tongued  ” Englishman. 

A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

‘^The  Stamford  Mercery”  is  said  to  have 
commenced  in  1679.  Where  can  a complete  file 
of  its  earlier  numbers  be  consulted  ? There  seems 
not  to  be  a perfect  set  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tewars. 

Hindoo  Tchakra,  or  Sacred  Wheel, — What 
are  the  best  authorities  to  consult  on  this  subject  ? 

J.  B.  M. 

Doeble  Towers. — The  tower  of  Cartmel  priory 
church  has  a curious  if  not  unique  feature  — viz. 
a second  tow^er  within  the  first,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  supported  by  pillars  so  slender  as  to 
appear  highly  dangerous.  Are  any  other  examples 
of  this  curious  arrangement  known  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jen. 

Henry  Vaeghan  the  Silerist. — I wish  to 
know  where  I can  see  the  following  works  by  this 
Welsh  worthy  ” (1.)  Poems,  with  10th  Satyre 

of  Juvenal.  1646.  (2.)  Mount  of  Olives.  1652.* 

(3.)  Thalia  Rediviva.  1678.  The  loan  of  any 
one  or  all,  or  opportunity  to  purchase,  would  ex- 
tremely oblige.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

VisAkh  Dalta,  Aethor  of  the  “Medra 
RAkshasa.”  t — How  can  the  composition  of  a 
work  avowedly  written  by  Visakh  Dalta,  or  his 
patron  Ananda  Eaya,  Adharya,  in  the  service 
of  Sahuji,  Bhonsla,  who  we  know  was  killed  by 
a fall  from  his  horse  at  Bednor  in  a.d.  1667,  by 
any  possibility  be  referred  back,  as  has  been  done, 
to  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era  ? J 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

[*  The  first  two  works  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
copy  of  the  Poems  contains  manuscript  notes. — Ed.] 

f Wilson’s  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

j Scott’s  History  of  the  Dekhan,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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ahxxtvit^  ioitlb 

White  Powder. — 

“ Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  malice 
was  like  what  is  commonly  said  of  white  powder,  which 
surely  discharged  the  bullet,  yet  made  no  report,  being 
secret  in  all  his  acts  of  cruelty.”  — Fuller’s  Worthies, 
« Suffolk,”  ii.  331. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  what 
the  white  powder”  was,  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract?  If  so,  I should  much  like  to  know. 
Can  it  be  any  chemical  invention  now  forgotten  ? 

H.  D.  M. 

[A  common  notion  prevailed  even  to  very  late  times, 
that  there  was  such  a composition  as  a white  gunpowder, 
which  would  explode  without  noise  : — 

One  offers  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds— that  you  were 
killed  with  a pistol  charged  with  white  powder'' — Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  Act  II. 
Sc.  2. 

Some  conspirators  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  confessed 
that  they  had  intended  to  murder  the  queen  with  fire- 
arms charged  with  ivhite  powder ; but  it  is  not  pretended 
that  any  such  preparation  was  found  in  their  possession. 
“ Of  white  powder,  and  such  as  is  discharged  without 
report,  there  is  no  small  noise  in  the  world  ; but  how  far 
agreeable  imto  truth,  few,  I perceive,  are  able  to  deter- 
mine.” Thus  writes  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Vidgar 
Errors  ( Works,  ed.  1852,  i.  175).  The  error  which  it  was 
his  object  to  correct  in  his  day,  was  that  of  expecting  an 
effective  gunpowder  (of  whatever  colour)  which  should 
be  without  report.  He  justly  observes,  that,  even  admit- 
ting the  probability  of  making  “ a white  powder,  and 
such  an  one  as  may  give  no  report,”  it  would  be  of  little 
force,  and  the  effects  thereof  no  way  to  be  feared.  There 
is  a scarce  poem  by  George  May,  Gent.,  written  about 
1642,  and  published  in  1662,  entitled  The  White-Powder 
Plot  Discovered,  or,  a Prophetical  Poeme,  Bond.,  4to.] 

Massachusetts  Bat,  etc. — (1.)  Is  there  any 
known  history  of  the  first  settlers  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  U.  S.  America  ? Many,  I understand,  went 
from  different  parts  of  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middle- 
sex, and  formed  a new  colony  there,  naming  the 
new-foimd-out  land  after  the  names  of  towns  and 
villages  in  the  above  counties  in  England  from 
whence  they  went  during  the  period  of  1630  and 
1640. 

(2.)  I should  be  glad  to  know  the  authors’  names 
of  The  History  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  the 
Authentic  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Turpin, 
the  notorious  highwayman.  Bibliopole. 

[1.  Notices  of  the  first  settlers  at  Massachusetts  may 
be  found  in  the  following  works  : (1.)  “ A Collection  of 
Original  Papers  relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  [By  T.  Hutchinson,]  Boston,  New 
England,  1769,  8vo.”  (2.)  “Collections  of  the  Massa- 

chusetts Historical  Society.”  Three  Series,  10  vols.  in 
each.  These  works  can  be  consulted  at  the  British 
Museum. 


2.  The  History  of  the  Bye  House  Plot  is  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Kochester.  The  author  of  The  Life  and 
Trial  of  Richard  Turpin,  York,  1739,  8vo,  is  unknown.] 

VivAiSTDiERE. — Wanted,  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  above  into  the  French  army. 

J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-on-Tjme. 

[Viewing  the  Vivandier  and  the  Vivandiere,  male  and 
female,  as  followers  of  the  army,  whose  special  office  is  to 
supply  the  men  with  such  comforts  and  necessaries  as 
the  regular  commissariat  does  not  always  furnish  when 
wanted,  or  does  not  furnish  at  all,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  such  personages  even  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
andEomans;  so  also  in  the  early  wars  of  Germany.  Alva, 
too,  during  his  campaigning  in  the  Netherlands,  had  more 
of  such  hangers-on  than  he  wanted ; and  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the  French  armies  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  The  evil  however  began  to  be,  if  not  abolished, 
mitigated,  in  times  more  recent ; first,  perhaps,  in  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France,  1792.  The  change  was 
due  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  marches  and  military 
movements;  and  the  transition  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment in  a French  regiment,  which  is  attended  with  no 
serious  inconvenience  and  much  satisfaction  to  the 
soldiers,  appears  to  have  been  gradual.  (See  Meyer, 
under  “ Marketender.”)  The  old  French  word  answer- 
ing to  Vivandier  was  Victuailleur.^ 

Tavern  Sign.  — In  reading  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  lately,  I found  the  following  verses  at  the 
commencement  of  chap.  vi.  — 

“ Eove  not  from  pole  to  pole — the  man  lives  here 
Whose  razor’s  only  equall’d  by  his  beer ; 

And  where,  in  either  sense,  the  cockney-put 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut. 

On  the  sign  of  an  Alehouse  kept  hy  a Barber." 

Can  any  one  inform  me  whether  such  a sign 
really  existed,  and  if  so,  where  ? or  whether  the 
verses  are  purely  an  invention  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott?  A Constant  Reader. 

[Sir  Walter  Scott  appears  to  have  paraphrased  a 
couplet  attributed  to  Dean  Swift,  penned  by  him  for  a 
barber,  who  at  the  same  time  kept  a public-house : — 

“ Eove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  step  in  here. 

Where  nought  excels  the  shaving  but  the  beer.” 

A variation  often  met  with  is  : — 

“ Eove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  here  turn  in. 

Where  nought  excels  the  shaving  but  the  gin.”] 

MEDiiEVAL  French. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  a good  dictionary  of  Mediaeval  French, 
either  separately  or  incorporated  with  one  of 
modern  French  ? W.  H.  M. 

[The  following  useful  work  may  be  consulted  : “Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymologique,  ou  Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
9oise,  par  M*"  Menage.  Nouvelle  Edition  revue  et  aug“ 
mentee  par  I’Auteur.  Avec  les  Origines  Francoises  de 
M*"  de  Caseneuve : un  Discours  sur  la  Science  des  Ety- 
mologies, par  le  P.  Besnier,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J esus, 
et  une  Liste  des  Noms  de  Saints  qui  paroissent  eloignez 
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de  leur  origine,  et  qui  s’expriment  diversement  selon  la 
diversite  des  Lieux,  par  I’Abbe  Chastelain,  Chanoine 
de  I’Eglise  de  Paris.  1694,  fol.”  Our  correspondent  will 
also  find  Randle  Cotgrave’s  French- English  Dictionary^ 
with  the  Animadversions  and  Supplements  of  J.  Howell 
(Lond.  1650,  fol.),  an  excellent  repertory  of  old  French^ 
and  in  other  respects  an  extremely  valuable  work.] 

Ireland’s  Voetigern.” — Some  years  ago  a 
tragedy  named  Vortigern  was  published  % a 
erson  named  Ireland  under  pretence  of  having 
een  found  among  some  old  papers,  and  having 
been  written  by  Shakespeare.  I should  be 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  in- 
formation about  this  literary  fraud,  and  inform  me 
where  the  play  was  printed,  and  if  a copy  can  be 
procured.  A.  0. 

[Some  account  of  Wm.  Henrj'-  Ireland’s  play,  Vorti- 
gern, is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  x.  332.  There  are  two 
editions  of  it : Lond.  1796,  8vo ; and  reprinted,  with  a 
preface  and  facsimile  of  the  forgery,  in  1832.  A copy 
may  probably  be  obtained  of  some  second-hand  book- 
seller.] 

Jacobite  Songs. — Which  is  the  fullest  collec- 
tion of  Jacobite  songs  ? Lord  Lerwentwater’s 
Lament  ” is  especially  desired.  Maria  H. 

[hfext  to  the  two  series  of  The  Jacohite  Relics  of  Scot- 
land, collected  by  James  Hogg,  Edinb.  1819,  1821,  8vo, 
the  fullest  collection  is  that  edited  by  Charles  Mackay, 
and  entitled  The  Jacohite  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Scotland 
from  1688  to  1746,  Lond.  1861, 12mo.  If  by  “Lord  Der- 
wentwater’s  Lament”  is  meant  the  ballad  sometimes 
entitled  “ Derwentwater’s  Farewell,”  and  “ Lord  Der- 
went water’s  Good-Night,”  it  will  be  found  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  works.  ] 

Benjamin  West’s  Pictures.-— Who  painted 
and  who  engraved  the  pictures  of  the  battles  of 
the  Boyne  and  La  Hogue,  and  where  are  these 
pictures  ? Maria  H. 

[These  two  pictures  by  West  are  known  all  over  the 
world  by  the  admirable  engravings : The  Battle  of  La 
Hogue  by  William  Woollett,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
by  John  Hall.  The  paintings  are  in  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery, chiefly  formed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster.] 

BRAT. 

S.  ii.  143.) 

This  word  is  common  in  the  Cheshire  country 
talk,  and  has  still  the  two  meanings  given  by 
Mr.  Skeat  — i.  e.  a child  (always  used  semi- 
abusively)  j and  a hih  or  pinafore,  a brat.  There 
is  also  the  term  hrat-fuU — i.  e.  hrirnfull,  meaning 
the  same  as  bung-full  (corrupted  into  hang-full). 

I can  only  speak  from  memory,  but  is  there  not 
an  instance  of  this  word  in  Chaucer’s  Prologs, 


where  he  speaks  of  the  Pardoner.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  the  line  is  — 

“ Bret  ful  of  pardoun  come  from  Rome  al  hoot.” 

It  has  always  seemed  to  be  the  same  word  to 
me,  and  I hope  some  of  your  contributors  may 
agree  with  this  conjecture.  Colin  Cloutes, 

Clapham. 

The  meaning  which  Mr.  Skeat  assigns  to  the 
old  English  word  hrat  is  not  yet  obsolete.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  coarse  aprons  worn  by  the 
peasant  women  are  invariably  termed  hrats.  I 
remember  an  English  lady,  who  came  over  to 
reside  in  the  Isle  of  Man  many  years  ago,  receiv- 
ing quite  a severe  shock  to  her  nervous  system 
owing  to  this  peculiar  signification  of  the  word 
hrat.  A Manx  country  girl  applied  for  a situation 
as  housemaid.  On  being  asked  her  qualifications, 
she  mentioned  among  them  that  she  could  wash 
and  iron  hratsl'  Iron  brats!/’  exclaimed  the 
lady,  in  horrified  surprise.  Then  turning  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  stood  by,  What  on  earth  does 
she  mean  by  ironing  children?  ” ^‘Not  children, 
mum,  hrats f was  the  reply.  At  last  it  was  ex- 
plained to  the  lady — who  was  beginning  to  fancy 
that  she  had  got  into  a land  of  barbarous  and 
cruel  savages — that  it  was  not  children,  but  aprons, 
that  the  girl  was  prepared  to  iron. 

WiLLMOTT  Dixon. 


Having  observed  in  N.  & Q.”  several  attempts 
to  derive  the  word  hrat,  and  not  believing  its  true 
origin  yet  pointed  out,  I beg  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  First,  if  hrat  has  any  re- 
lation to  the  Polish  h'at,  why  not  connect  it  with 
the  English  brother  at  once  ? But  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  Polish. 

‘^Brat  ” is  the  p.  p.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hred-an, 
to  cherish,  to  nurse,  to  foster  { fovere).  Hence 
hrat  will  mean  anything  cherished,  caressed, 
fondled  j hence  a pet,”  “ a spoiled  child.”  The 
German  hrut  (=E.  hrood)  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ; and  let  it  be  observed  that  hi'at  in  English 
also  means  'progeny,  offspi'ing,  thus  showing  its 
close  affinity  with  ‘‘  brood.” 

The  derivation  from  hratt  or  h'at,  a cloak  or 
rag,  seems  forced;  both  these  are  pure  Keltic 
words.  W.  W.  S.  is  therefore  right  in  saying 
that  hrat,  a cloak  or  rag,  is  still  used  in  Wales 
and  North  Britain;  he  might  add  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  &c. 

In  Keltic,  hrat  means  a piece  of  cloth,  a covering 
or  cloak,  a banner;  and  the  dim.  hrat-og—n  rag. 

And  here  we  are  in  a position  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a word  which  has  given  much  trouble  to  French 
etymologists  — the  word  drap  (from  which  our 
draper  ”). 

Drap,  'F.=tra2)o,  Span,  and  Portug! 

Drap— trap— prat^hr at,  by  a transposition  of 
letters,  and  an  interchange  of  p and  h.  Is  our 
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word  trappings  from  tlie  same  root  ? There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  hratt  found  in  Chaucer,  Can- 
terhury  Tales,  16349,  is  a Keltic  word,  and  not,  as 
asserted  by  W.  W.  S.,  Anglo-Saxon. 

To  the  same  source,  i.  e.  Keltic,  according  to 
Latham,  we  owe  the  following : — goion,  rug, 
Jlannel,  clout,  plaid,  darn,  tartan,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  hratt  spoken  of 
by  Chaucer  was  a singular  and  contemptible  dress, 
being  that  of  beggars— thredbare,”  the  sole  gar- 
ment left  to  the  owner  to  walken  in  by  day- 
light,— who  stinks  as  a goat — savour  so  rammish 
and  so  hot,” — whom  you  may  kennen  by  smell 
of  brimstone.” 

In  conclusion,  I may  add  that  if  hrat  was  de- 
rived from  hrat,  a rag,  and  meant  a rag  of  a fel- 
loto,  it  would  be,  not  only  equally,  but  more 
appropriately  applicable  to  grown-up  persons  in 
whom  certain  qualities  would  be  more  sensibly 
missed  than  in  younger.  But  we  never  find  the 
word  hrat  applied  to  grown-up  persons. 

Fkancis  Gallaghek. 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  connection  between 
hrat  and  a child’s  bib  or  pinafore  is  rather  far- 
fetched. Me.  W.  W.  Skeat  says,  a child  may 
be  called  a hrat,  i.  e.  a rag,  by  way  of  contempt  ” ,* 
much  the  same  as  a ragamuffin,  I suppose  he 
meant.  True ; a sort  of  mild,  semi-sportive  con- 
tempt is  invariably  intended  in  calling  a child  a 
hrat;  but  is  not  a smartly,  and  even  finically, 
dressed  child  called  a hrat  of  a boy,”  as  often  as 
one  clothed  in  rags  is  ? I apprehend,  much  oftener. 
And  may  not  Me.  Seeat  be  altogether  on  a false 
scent ; and  bibs,  and  rags,  and  pinafores,  although 
in  a sense  hrats  in  broad  Scotch  and  old  English, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mildly 
contemptuous  epithet  ? Seeing  almost  all  the 
lexicographers  mark  the  word  as  of  uncertain 
derivation,  I would  venture,  notwithstanding,  to 
hazard  an  etymological  conjecture.  The  word 
hert,  or  pert,  is  ancient  British,  signifying  brisk, 
smart,  lively,  saucy,  mala^e?^^,  petulant,  flippant, 
with  bold  and  garrulous  loquacity.  The  dominant 
Saxons  would  often  hear  the  conquered  Britons, 
half  in  fondness,  half  reprovingly,  address  their 
children  as  herts ; and  with  the  e sounded  like  a, 
as  in  Derby,  Berks,  and  Clerk,  and  the  usual  trans- 
position of  the  two  letters,  the  word  would  soon 
settle  down  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  hrat.  Our 
English  bright,  from  the  same  root,  has  suffered, 
in  one  respect,  a similar,  and  in  others  even  a 
greater  change.  A.  E. 

Deer^  Aberdeenshire. 


This  word  in  Lancashire  and  neighbouring  coun- 
ties is  used  to  signify  an  apron  or  pinafore,  which 
articles  are  also  frequently  called  bishojjs. 

Ellcee. 

Craven. 


ST.  JEROME  AND  RUFINUS. 

(4^*^  S.  ii.  132.) 

The  writer  in  the  Dublin  Tteview,  as  quoted  by 
Caeoe  Daltoe,  is  evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  this  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  subject  of  controversy  between  the  two 
monks,  wepl  may  be  best  seen  in  Migne 

(xi.  107-414),  in  the  ‘^Apology”  of  Eufinus  (Migne, 
xxi.  641-623),  and  in  the  Apology  ” of  Jerome 
(Migne,  xxiii.  397-492) ; also  in  Clinton’s  Fasti 
Romani  (ii.  496-513)  ; next,  but  very  briefly,  in 
Gieseler  (§  85).  Neander  has  given  a sketch  of 
this  dispute  (iv.  457-473,  Eng.  transl.) ; so  has 
Donaldson  (Miiller’s  Greek  Lit.,  iii.  323-328). 
Augustine  was  certainly  incompetent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  points  in  dispute  between 
them.  The  question  involves  a consideration  of 
the  exegetical  labours  of  Origen  (a.d.  185-253),  a 
correct  Greek  translation  j and  those  of  Jerome 
(a.d.  329-420),  a correct  Latin  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  verity  ” ; as  well  as  the  erroneous 
dogmas  charged  on  Origen,  which  Eufinus  en- 
deavoured to  palliate  and  Jerome  to  exaggerate — 
both  having  translated  into  Latin  this  Trepl  *Apxuir> 

Both  were  at  first  Origenists  : Jerome  in  refer- 
ence to  his  exegetical,  and  Eufinus  in  reference  to 
his  dogmatical  labours.  When  Origen’s  writings 
were  pronounced  heretical,  Jerome,  tremblingly 
alive  to  orthodoxy,  gave  him  up ; but  as  Jerome’s 
work  had  the  same  object  as  Origen’s  critical 
labours,  he  may  be  considered  willing  to  aid  the 
declension  of  Origen  to  give  the  greater  compara- 
tive importance  to  his  own  labours  in  that  line. 
Eufinus,  to  make  his  translation  of  Origen’s  Trepl 
'Apx^v  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  Eoman  church,  was  obliged  to  modify 
the  doctrines  of  Origen,  his  object  being  the  dog- 
matic teaching.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  Origen’s 
investigations  have  been  brought  forward,  after  a 
sleep  of  sixteen  centuries,  by  Delitsch,  as  some- 
thing new  and  as  his  own,  in  his  ‘‘Psychology.” 
Porphyry  says  that  Origen  — 

“ diligently  studied  Plato,  and  had  the  works  of  Nume- 
nius  and  Cranius,  of  Apollophanes  and  Longinus,  of 
Moderatus  and  Nicomachus,  and  the  Pythagoreans 
whose  writings  are  most  valued,  constantly  in  his  hands. 
He  also  read  the  works  of  Chseremon,  the  Stoic,  and 
those  of  Cornutus.  From  these  he  derived  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation  usual  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks, 
and  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  scriptures.” — Euseb.,  Hist. 
vi.  19. 

Eufinus  is  largely  endowed  with  self-esteem, 
for  he  says : • — 

“ Scripta  mea  nulla  exstant,  in  quibus  error  mens  ali- 
quis  corrigendus  sit.  Tua  [that  is,  Jerome’s]  exstant 
multa,  quiB,  ut  video,  nunc  secundum  sententiam  tuam 
universa  damnanda  sunt”  (ii.  28  [382]); — 

and  yet  he  calls  him,  a few  pages  further  on, 
“Amicus  meus,  Hieronymus ” (ii.  44  [399]).  He 
concludes  by  a gentle  hint  of  Jerome’s  heresy : — 
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“ Et  sicut  nihil  profuit  Origeni,  quod  a te  laudatus  est ; 
ita  nec  tibi  proderit,  quod  a me  excusatus  est.  Me  enim 
sequi  necesse  est  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  sententiam,  sive 
adversus  Origenis  libros,  sive  adversus  tuos  datam.” 

T.  J.  Bucktojt. 


I have  not  read  the  Apology”  of  Eiifinus; 
but  I think  that  if  Jerome  hated  him  more  than 
others,  it  was  because  Rufinus  showed  that  Je- 
rome had  changed  his  opinions  about  Origen. 
After  much  evasion,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  his 
own  words,  and  then  said : — 

“ Eodem  fervore  quo  Origenem  ante  laudavimus,  nunc 
dainnatum  toto  orbe  dainnamus.  Erravimus  juvenes, 
emendemur  senes.  . . . Ignosce  mihi  quod  Origenis 

eruditionem  et  studium  Scripturarum,  antequam  ejus 
hseresin  plenius  iiossem,  in  juvenili  astate  laudavi.” 

This,  Le  Clerc  says,  is  not  a good  excuse,  as 
some  of  the  praise  was  given  in  the  preface  to  the 
treatise  De  Nominibus  Hehraicis,  written  after  the 
age  of  sixty. 

Huet,  wJio  says  what  he  can  for  Jerome,  with 
his  usual  fairness,  adds : — 

“ Quamvis  auteni  viri  pii  et  orthodoxi  officio  suo  func- 
tus sit,  cum  agnitos  errores  Origenis  ejuravit;  optabile 
tamen  foret,  ut  sanctissimus  ille  doctor  constantior  animi 
fuisset  et  moderatior;  neque  tarn  facile  bill  suae  fuisset 
morigeratus,  ut,  in  contraria,  pro  rerum  et  temporum 
ratione,  trabi  se  et  jactari  sivisset,  nonnumquam  etiam 
maximos  viros  amarissimis  conviciis  perfudisset ; faten- 
dum  quippe  est,  jure  eum  sjepe  a Rufino  fuisse  reprehen- 
sum  ; saepe  etiam  Rufinum  ab  eodem  sine  caussa  fuisse 
culpatum.” — Origeniana,  pp.  205-6,  ap.  Barbeja-ac. 

Did  .T erome  apply  worse  language  to  Rufinus 
than  to  his  other  opponents  ? Jovianus  and  Vigi- 
lantius  seem  to  have  been  scolded  quite  as  coarsehq 
and  the  death  of  the  latter  is  thus  noticed : — 

“ Ille  Romance  Ecclesice  authoritate  damnatus,  inter 
fluviatiles  aves  et  carnes  suillas,  non  tarn  emisit  animum 
quam  eructavit.” — Apologia,  p.  183,  ap.  Milman. 

Knowing  very  little  of  the  Fathers  except  at 
second-hand,  I subjoin  my  authorities.  I have 
not  read  in  them,  or  any  other  writers,  that 
Jerome  ever  said  a word  of  one  from  whom  he 
differed  which  savoured  of  Christian  charity  or 
ordinary  good  manners. 

, Barbeyrac,  Traite  de  la  Morale  des  Feres  de 
VEglise,  Amst.,  1728 ; Milman,  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, book  hi.  c.  11 ; Gilly,  Viyilantius  a'^.d  his 
Times,  London,  1844 ; Bayle,  I)ict.,  art.  Vigi- 
lantius.”  H.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 


EARLIEST  BIRD. 

S.  ii.  47,  G8,  110.) 

The  answers  you  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  night- 
ingale; yet  it  seems  to  be  that  in  one  locality 
one  bird  may  bo  the  earliest,  and  another  in 
another,  according  as  the  birds  frequenting  it  may 


differ.  The  nightingale  visits  only  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  not  at  all : in  those  places,  it  ia 
plain,  he  cannot  be  the  earliest  bird.  Other  birds 
and  other  districts  may  be  similarly  circumstanced. 
Besides,  birds  change  their  places  of  abode  from 
time  to  time,  frequenting  a place  one  j^ear  and  not 
another,  so  that  the  earliest  singer  of  one  year  may 
not  be  that  of  the  next.  For  instance,  this  year's 
swallows  have  been  rarely  seen  where  I live,  though 
they  were  abundant  the  two  previous  years.  Have 
any  of  your  correspondents  observed  this  fact  ? 

Me.  Redmond  characterises  the  voices  of  the 
quail  and  corncrake  as  a screech.  Plowever  nearly 
that  of  the  latter  may  approach  such  a sound  (yet 
not  so  to  me),  that  of  the  quail  is  simply  (as  well 
as  it  can  be  represented  by  letters),  twit,  twit, 
twit,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  first  twit.”  And 
what  he  relates  of  the  cock  is  a little  startling.  I 
can  imagine  that  that  bird  may  be  aware  by  in- 
stinct of  the  time  of  twelve  o’clock — halfway  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise — as  it  is  a natural  divi- 
sion of  time ; but  how  he  can  know  the  hours 
one,  two,  and  three  (a  mere  human  arrangement) 
is  somewhat  strange  : unless,  indeed,  in  the  cases 
coming  to  Mr.  R.’s  knowledge,  the  striking  of  a 
farm3'ard  clock  may  have  set  the  cock  going,  just 
as  canary  birds  will  begin  to  sing  when  they  hear 
many  voices  in  the  room. 

As  to  his  crowing  fifteen  times  at  each  hour, 
although  a little  conversant  with  country  life,  I 
never  have  observed  the  fact  myself,  nor  heard  of 
others  doing  so.  I may  add,  I have  often  heard 
a cock  crow  before  twelve  at  night.  R.  B, 

Having  great  facilities  for  such  observations,  I 
can  add  another  testimony  to  those  already  re- 
corded in  “N.  & Q.”  that  the  nightingale  does 
not  sing  at  any  particular  hours,  either  of  night  or 
day,  but  is  heard  occasionally  at  all  hours.  This 
spring,  as  one  correspondent  has  observed,  was 
particularly  favourable  for  the  nightingale’s  song. 
In  this  neighbourhood  there  were  more  of  these 
birds  than  was  ever  known  ; and  almost  any  night 
they  could  be  heard  at  any  hour,  and  often  sang 
all  the  night  through.  The  earliest  bird,  as  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  is  the  thrush.  Y^ou  hear 
its  first  notes  when  there  is  very  little  light,  at 
first  imperfect  and  drowsy,  but  gradually  coming 
out  into  full  song. 

Mr.  S.  Redmond  asks  which  is  the  last  bird, 
and  if  any  one  can  tell  him  a later  than  the  red- 
breast. He  has  perhaps  not  heard  the  solitary^ 
but  very  sweet  song  of  the  reed-wren,  which  I 
have  many  times  listened  to  with  great  pleasure 
on  a calm  summer’s  night,  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  or  later,  when  the  robins  were  long  gone 
to  bed.  F.  C.  H. 

Cossey,  Norfolk. 

The  nightingale  cannot  properly  be  called  the 
earliest  bird.  I have  heard  him  singing  at  eleven. 
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and  at  all  hours  into  daylight.  When  living 
near  Epping  Forest^  my  nursemaid,  who  had  ar- 
rived the  day  before  from  the  Black  Country  of 
Staffordshire,  called  us  up  about  one  o’clock, 
saying  she  was  certain  some  persons  were  about, 
for  the  birds  were  roused  and  singing  so  ! ” Either 
the  linnet  or  the  robin  is  certainly  the  earliest  bird. 
I have  heard  that  small  note  at  daylight,  distinct 
from  the  nightingale,  and  before  the  cuckoo.  The 
lark  seldom  gets  aloft  to  sing  until  man  is  in  sight. 

H.  W. 


In  my  note  on  the  earliest  bird,”  at  p.  110,  I 
asked,  ‘‘It  was  Theodore  Hook,  was  it  not,  who,” 
&c.  I can  now  reply  to  my  own  query.  Instead 
of  “ Theodore ^Hook  ” read  “ the  Bev.  T.  Barham,” 
better  known  as  “ Thomas  Ingoldsby,”  the  le- 
gendary rhymer.  In  his  Life  it  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  when  a student,  he  was  taken  to  task  by 
Mr.  Hodson,  afterwards  Principal  of  Brasennose, 
for  his  continued  absence  from  morning  chapel. 
“ The  fact  is,  sir,”  urged  his  pupil,  “ you  are  too 
late  for  me.”  “ Too  late ! ” repeated  the  tutor  in 
astonishment.  “ Yes,  sir ; I cannot  sit  up  till 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning ; I am  a man  of  re- 
gular habits  5 and  unless  I get  to  bed  by  four  or 
five  at  latest,  I am  really  fit  for  nothing  next 
day.”  CuTHBEKT  Bede. 


MOTION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

(S’-'i  S.  xii.  328,  448,  509.) 

As  some  help  in  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, I will  refer  your  correspondent  to  a valuable 
work  on  the  horse  printed  and  published  here,  and 
well  illustrated  with  plates.  It  is  a large  thick 
quarto  of  212  pages,  and  is  entitled  — 

“ An  Inquirj^  into  the  Structure  and  Animal  (Economy 
of  the  Horse,  comprehending  the  Diseases  to  which  his 
Limbs  and  Feet  are  subject,  with  Directions  for  Shoeing, 
and  pointing  out  a Method  for  ascertaining  his  Age  until 
his  Twelfth  Year.  To  which  is  added  an  Attempt  to 
explain  the  Laws  of  his  Progressive  Motion  on  Mechani- 
cal and  Anatomical  Principles.  The  Whole  Illustrated 
by  Eighteen  Copper  Plates.  By  Richard  Lawrence,  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon,  Birmingham.  Birmingham:  Printed  for 
the  Author  at  T.  A.  Pearson’s  Printing  Office,  High  Street, 
and  Sold  by  Knott  and  Stond,  Birmingham ; J.  Wallis, 
Paternoster  Row;  and  G.  Nicol,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

MDCCCI.” 

In  chapter  eleven,  “ On  Progression,”  the  author 
gives  full  details  and  references  to  the  plates 
(without  which  his  remarks  would  scarcely  be  in- 
telligible), and  he  minutely  describes  the  “ action  ” 
in  the  “ three  paces  — the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the 
gallop.”  He  observes  that  the  motions  are  so 
transitory  that  they  are  difficult  to  discern  sepa- 
rately and  collectively ) that  the  “ horse  may  be 
considered  as  a machine  supported  by  four  perpen- 
dicular columns,  each  of  which  has  its  own  centre 
of  gravity : but  during  progression  each  of  these 


columns  must  shift  its  centre,  and  obtain  a new 
basis  successively.  The  animal  during  the  walk  is 
always  supported  by  a triangular  position  of  three 
legs — namely,  two  fore  legs  and  one  hind  leg,  or  one 
fore  leg  and  two  hind  legs  alternately.”  In  the 
trot  he  moves  the  “ fore  and  hind  leg  diagonally, 
and  thus  passes  over  as  much  ground  with  two 
motions  in  the  trot  as  he  does  in  the  walk  with 
four.”  In  the  trot  he  is  supported  by  two  legs 
only,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  fall  than  in 
the  walk  or  the  canter,  in  both  of  which  he  has 
always  three  legs  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 
“In  the  canter  the  horse  moves  obliquely  by 
advancing  either  his  right  or  left  shoulder  in 
conformity  with  the  leading  leg.”  In  the  gallop 
the  fore  legs  are  nearly  equal  in  extrusion,  and 
the  body  is  nearly  horizontal ; but  none  of  the 
details  can  be  fully  given  without  the  rather 
elaborate  folding  plates,  drawn  by  the  author,  and 
engraved  by  “ M.  Haugbton,”  an  artist  of  more 
than  local  fame.  Este. 

Birmingham. 


I inquired  whether  the  natural  action  of  all  horses 
was  the  same,  and  have  to  thank  your  correspon- 
dents for  their  answers.  Would  you  allow  me  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  Simon,  the  great  authority 
on  horses  in  ancient  times,  who  lived  at  least  be- 
fore the  age  of  Xenophon,  B.c.  400?  Xenophon 
refers  to  his  work,  riepl  ittttckvs^  but  the  passage 
which  I quote  is  found  in  the  Onomasticon  of 
Pollux  (lib.  I.  cap.  xi.  line  7,  ed.  Francofurti, 
1608).  'Afxeivcav  8e  IVttos,  6 p.7]  evaWd^j  dwd  Sid 
ttoAAoG  rd  (TKe\7}  diariOels  Ka\  Siacpepcou’  kukSs  5e)  el  r^v 
SidffTaa-iu  eyei  toI>v  (XKe'Kdou  (xeylffTriv,  virdp^ei  yap 
avTcSj  'Zip.wv  Keyeij  Sid  TrAei'crrov  rd  aiceXr)  fiTTTeiv.  I 
give  the  Latin  version  of  Walther  : — 

“ Melior  vero  equus  est,  qui  non  alternatim,  sed  per 
longius  spacium  pedes  transponit  et  transfert ; pessimus 
vero,  si  maximum  tibiarum  intervallum  habeat.  Prodest 
enim,  ut  Simon  inquit,  quam  plurimo  spacio  trajicere 
tibias.” 

The  first  clause  seems  to  refer  to  the  movement 
of  the  horse : “ That  is  the  better  horse  which 
moves  not  crosswise  (ei'aAAa|),  but  advances  length- 
wise.” Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  give  us  a clear  explanation  of  Simon’s 
meaning,  if  I have  not  caught  it. 

Cradedkd  Tait  Eamage. 


GOLDSMITH’S  EPITAPH. 

(P^  S.  ii.  34,  109.) 

I was  never  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  certainly 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  j so  that  1 cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  any  very  clear  recollection  of 
the  true  reading  of  Goldsmith’s  epitaph.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  dean  of  the  church, 
who  has  every  facility  for  verifying  inscriptions 
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upon  any  of  the  monuments,  should  have  perpe- 
trated such  a slovenly  blunder  as  that  of  -which, 
from  the  showing  of  certain  correspondents  to 

N.  & Q.,”  he  is  plainly  convicted  of  being  guilty. 
Of  course  the  reading  of  the  sentence,  as  given 
by  ScHiN  and  T.  C.,  places  the  question  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  I very  much  agree  with 
both  of  them  in  their  criticism  upon  it. 

It  is  not  a little  singular,  however,  that  in  my 
edition  of  Boswell’s  L^e  of  Johnson  (2  vols.  8vo), 
the  word  nihil  does  appear — the  second  clause  of 
the  passage  being  “ Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  or- 
navit.”  On  which  there  is  this  foot-note  : See 
his  Epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.” 

As  to  the  remark  of  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 
on  the  Younger  Pliny,  that  he  is  “not  an  author 
optimiB  cEtatisf  I can  only  say  that  I should  con- 
sider the  authority  of  a contemporary  of  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal  for  the  use  of  any  word,  phrase,  or 
grammatical  construction,  quite  good  enough  for 
my  own  purpose,  and  quite  conclusive  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  such  use.  But  if,  as  authority. 
Bibliothecae.  Chetham.  will  have  “autCaesarem 
ant  nullum,”  let  a mightier  than  Caesar  come  to 
judgment.  In  De  Officiis  (lib.  ii.  c.  12)  we  find 
it  written : “Leges  sunt  inventae  quae  cum  omni- 
bus una  atqiie  eadem  voce  loquerentur,” — a con- 
struction precisely  similar  to  that  of  Pliny.  As 
to  the  question  itself,  as  thus  far  canvassed,  I 
suppose  we  must  be  content  to  leave  it  thus: 

“ Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


Dean  Stanley,  Professor  CoDiugton,  and  Me. 
Edmund  Teav  concur  in  the  opinion  that  .John- 
son should  have  written  “ Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornaretf  instead  of  “ Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  or- 
nav'itP  Had  Johnson  done  so,  he  would  have 
conveyed  an  idea  at  variance  with  his  intention : 
for  by  putting  the  word  embellish  in  the  potential 
mood,  ornaret,  he  would  have  conveyed  the  idea 
only  that  Goldsmith  could  embellish  what  he 
touched;  whereas  he  asserts,  by  ornavit,  that 
Goldsmith  actually  did  so  embellish.*  Johnson 
is  recorded  by  Boswell  as  saying : — 

“ Goldsmith’s  abridgment  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius 
Florus  orEutropius  ; and  I will  venture  to  say  that,  if 
you  compare  him  with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the 
Eoman  History,  you  will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot. 
Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying  everything 
he  has  to  say  in  a pleasing  manner.  He  is  now  writing  a 
Natural  History,  and  he  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a 
Persian  Tale.”— L?ye,  ch.  xxi.,  1773. 

And  directly  afterwards,  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith are  represented  as  being  in  the  Poets’  Corner 

* Quod,  what,  must  not  be  confounded  with  quod  for 
quo  ad,  ad  quod,  ox  propter  quod,  as  far  as,  why,  wherefore, 
with  regard  to,  hence,  which  create  the  necessity  for  the 
conditional  mood. 


of  Westminster  Abbey,  when  Johnson  said  — 
“ Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscehitur  istis”; 
but  on  their  return  through  Temple  Bar,  Goldsmith 
pointed  to  the  [traitors’]  heads  upon  it,  repeating 
the  same  line,  and  putting  the  emphasis  on  istis 
(Ovid,  Ar,  Amand.  i.  iii.  339).  The  quotation 
from  Pliny  (iii.  5),  given  by  Me.  Tew,  should  be 
“ Nihil  enim  unquam*  legit,  quod  non  excerperet,” 
followed  by  the  explanation  : — 

“ Dicere  enim  solebat  ‘ Nullum  esse  librum  tarn  ma- 
lum, ut  non  aliqua  parte  prodesset.’  . . . Super  hanc,  liber 
legebatur,  annotabatur,  et  quidem  cursim.” 

Pliny,  thus  speaking  of  his  uncle  the  historian 
from  report,  oratio  ohliqua,  could  only  use  the  con- 
ditional (=:subjunctive=potential)  in  the  apodosis. 
But  Johnson  spoke  more  suo,  in  the  positive 
( = indicative)  mood.  The  indicative  mood,  says 
Zuinpt,  is  used  in  every  proposition,  the  matter  of 
which  is  declared  absolutely  and  as  a fact;  the 
subjunctive  is  used  when  a proposition  is  stated 
not  as  a fact,  but  as  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
possible,  desirable,  contingent,  &c.,  sec.  75,  76. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 


PERVEESE  PEONUNCIATION. 

(Ph  S.  i.  11,  82,  603;  ii.  22,  116.) 

One  or  two  of  the  instances  quoted  under  this 
head  by  Me.  Baeklet  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
correctly  described  as  “ perverse.”  Bangvenner 
for  Bienvenu  is  a rough  approximation  to  the 
true  French  sound  carelessly  pronounced;  but 
Balew  for  Boileau,  and  Bewfort  for  Beaufort,  are 
merely  relics  of  antiquity,  and,  particularly  the 
first,  remarkably  well  preserved.  The  Norman 
pronunciation,  it  appears  to  me,  thus  exhibited  in 
Balew,  is  a remarkable  attestation  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  family  that  bears  the  comparatively  modern 
name  of  Boileau,  but  which  appears  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  Rolls  as  Belew  or  Bellew.  Boileau  is 
evidently  the  equivalent  of  Drinkwater,  and  as  a 
Norman  word  would  have  been  written  Beilewe  or 
Bailewe,  from  heire  or  haire,  to  drink,  and  ewe 
(which  we  still  hear  in  eioer,  a water-jug),  water. 
It  is  not  then  perverse,  but  simply  conservative,  to 
pronounce  it  Balew.  Bewfort  has  its  parallel  in 
Bewsley  for  heaulieu,  and  we  preserve  the  same 
sound  in  beauty,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century 
(see  “Alliterative  Poems”  of  the  E.  E.  T.  S.) 
was  written,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the 
pronunciation,  bewte,  or  bewtee.  But  in  that  same 
century  there  existed  the  Norman  form  biaute 
(from  the  still  older  form  bialte),  the  current 
pronunciation  of  which  is  probably  represented 
pretty  accurately  by  the  English  equivalent.  This 
word  ^Mal,  which  we  also  see  in  Chaucer’s  Bial’- 
acoil  = Mod.  Fr.  bel  aecueil  (“  fair  welcoming,”  as 
interpreted  by  himself)  was,  however,  variously 
spelt,  and  thus  we  also  find  the  forms  bel,  beal, 

* Unquam  is  omitted  by  Schaefer. 
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and  heau.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
a general  rule^  the  English  of  that  day,  and  of 
days  since  as  well,  gave  a cordial  reception  only 
to  such  strangers  as  conformed  to  the  usages  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  that  they  willingl}^ 
represented  the  prominent  sound  hi  as  hee  or  bea, 
and  hence  against  hiau  spelling  heu  we  have  to  set 
the  same  elements  spelling  hee  or  hea.  As  Wil- 
liam’s host  contained  no  doubt  some  thousands  of 
Picardians  and  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  Normans, 
we  can  account  for  the  dialectical  difference  in 
pronunciation  which  gives  us  both  heu  and  hea  to 
represent  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ortho- 
graphical elements.  One  thing,  however,  is  toler- 
ably clear,  that  heau  did  not  then,  nor  for  long 
after,  spell  ho.  Beufort  or  beafort  would  be  an- 
cient, hofort  comparatively  modern.  The  fore- 
going considerations  will  probably  account  for 
Peachy  (hiauchief)  Head,  Belvoir  (or  Norman 
hiauveir')  Castle,  and  Beauchamp  (hiauchamp) 
chapel,  at  Warwick. 

The  old  compounds  of  the  hel,  hial,  hiau,  kc. 
of  the  Normans  and  French,  such  as  helatny  (Bel- 
lamy) are  many  of  them  interesting  to  the  philolo- 
gist ; but  before  I dismount  from  my  hobby,  I will 
refer  to  hele-chiere,  or  cheer  (Chaucer),  good  or 
jolly  companionship,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted  in  after  times  to  belly -cheer,  stuft- 
ing  and  guttling,  and  used  in  this  sense  by  Udall, 
Milton,  &c.  I hope  that  those  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  can  add  to  our  knowledge  of  dia- 
lects by  supplying  more  of  such  words  as  Balew, 
which  was  quite  new  to  me,  will  do  so.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  a good  deal  of  Norman 
is  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  our  own  provincialisms. 

Kildare  Gardens.  J.  Patije. 


may  venture  to  supply  some  illustrations 
additional  to  those  which  have  been  adduced. 
The  members  of  the  respectable  family  of  Ballin- 
gali,  in  Scotland,  are  styled  Munga  by  the  vulgar. 
Everyone  who  rejoices  in  the  family  name  of 
Alexander  must  submit  to  being  called  Ales- 
chander  by  the  common  people.  The  Haldane 
family  were  styled  Haden.  The  Buists,  a respect- 
able Fifeshire  sept,  have  their  name  pronounced 
Beast.  Names  of  localities  are  lamentably  cor- 
rupted. Who  would  fancy  that  Simidores  was 
the  vulgar  rendering  of  St.  Madoes  P The  names 
of  certain  parishes  in  Fifeshire  are  pronounced  as 
follows : Auchtermuchty  is  called  Muchty ; An- 
struther,  AnAer;  Ballingry,  Burntisland, 

Brentelan  ; Dalgetj^,  Dagety  ; Dunfermline,  Dim- 
farlan;  Dunino,  Nunny ; Kilconquhar,  Kin- 
richar ; Kingsbarns,  The  Barns;  St.Monance,  The 
Minnins.  To  these  many  examples  might  be 
added.  The  Scottish  peasantr}”,  I have  remarked, 
have  succeeded  in  corrupting  every  proper  name 
which  happens  to  possess  three  or  more  syllables. 

Cdakles  Kogers,  LL.D. 


PASSAGE  IN  “ LUCRETIUS.” 

(P^  S.  ii.  37,  115.) 

The  present  text  of  Lucretius,  iv.  474,  is  sese, 
which  has  superseded  the  old  reading  ret7'o,  for 
which  no  MS.  evidence  can  be  produced.  The 
error  in  the  Aldine  text,  used  probably  by  Mon- 
taigne, is  thus  explained : — In  the  Harleian  MS. 
2554,  p.  63,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  correct 
reading,  sese  is  found,  but  in  2612,  p.  66,  it  is  re 
se,  and  in  2694,  p.  71,  it  is  also  re  se,  with  a mark 
over  r in  the  text,  and  a note  in  the  margin  “ vet° 
s.”  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Aldine  text 
was  formed  from  a more  modern  MS.  which  read 
re  se,  and  the  editor  not  seeing  his  way  to  sese, 
and  unable  to  make  any  sense  of  re  se,  converted  it 
into  reti'o,  and  is  so  followed  by  Faber  and  Creech. 
Another  important  error,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a 
various  reading,  is  the  universal  adoption  of  miitam 
in  the  preceding  line  (473)  instead  of  mutaam,  in. 
which  all  the  three  MSS.  in  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum  coincide.  The  use  of 
7nittam  is  clearly  wrong  : Lucretius  does  not  for- 
bear, declme,  or  oinit  the  argument  in  reply,  for  he 
not  only  gives  the  retort  to  the  nil  sciri  argument 
by 

“ Et  tamen  hoc  quoque  uti  concedam  scire,  at  id  ipsum 

Quaeram,”  &c., 

but  follows  it  up  by  a reply  in  the  next  succeeding 
words  in  minute  detail : — 

“ Invenies  primis  ab  sensibus  esse  creatam 

Notitiam  veri,”  &c. 

Here,  however,  is  nothing  to  justify  Montaigne 
in  speaking  of  putting  the  bridle  on  the  ass’s  tail, 
which  is  the  reason,  I suppose,  that  the  German 
translator  of  Montaigne,  v/ho  carefully  specifies 
his  classic  authorities,  and  corrects  Montaigne 
when  wrong  in  any  of  them,  has  omitted  reference 
to  this  passage  in  Lucretius.  As  to  the  sense  of 
this  distich,  Lucretius  says  that  to  contend  with 
such  an  opponent  is  to  fight  a man  who  presents 
(vestigia  *)  the  soles  of  his  feet  where  his  head 
should  be  ; that  is,  confessing  himself  vanquished 
at  starting ; and  conveying  the  idea  that  a well- 
directed  blow  might  be  felt,  and  therefore  the 
know-nothing  philosopher  would  get  to  know 
something  he  did  not  know  before.  The  only 
philosopher  who  held  the  doctrine,  as  stated  by 
Lucretius,  is  Metrodorus  of  Chios.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  58  [Bohn,  p.  400] ; Euseb.  Brcep.  Evang.  xiv. 
19 : Cicero,  Acad.  Qucest.  ii.  23.) 

T.  J.  Buckton'. 


The  modern  editors  of  Lucretius  (Lachmann, 
Munro,  Bernaysius)  read  the  lines  referred  to  as 
follows : — 

“ Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  contendere  causam, 

Qui  capite  ipse  sua  in  statuit  vestigia  sese.” 
Lib,  iv.  471,  472. 

* See  Scheller’s  Lex.  where  this  line  is  quoted  in  il- 
lustration of  such  meaning  of  vestigia. 
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No  mention  is  made  of  tlie  reading  retro.” 
Munro  in  Ids  explanatory  notes,  p.  541,  2nd  ed., 
says,— 

“ Qui  capite,  &c.  appears  to  be  a proverb  ; but  its  pre- 
cise force  is  not  very  clear ; Gronov.  explains  it  by  ‘ qui 
sibi  non  constat,  qui  se  ipse  evertit,  qui  cernuat.’  This 
would  suit  the  context ; but  a man  who  tumbles  on  his 
head  does  not  place  his  head  where  his  feet  were.  Per- 
haps by  a man  putting  Ms  head  where  his  feet  should  be 
is  meant  that  he  assumes  as  his  premiss  that  nothing  can 
be  known,  which  is  the  conclusion  that  ought  to  be,  but 
cannot  be  proved  by  such  a premiss : the  man  thus  in- 
verts himself  in  a manner.” 

And  in  his  translation  (p.  95,  2nd  edit.)  lie  ren- 
ders the  passage — 

“ I will  therefore  decline  to  argue  the  case  against 
him  who  places  himself  with  head  where  his  feet  should 
he.” 

’EpvtrT, 

Temple. 


Folk-Loee  (4**’  S.  ii.  154.)  — Another  version 
of  the  song  is,  or  was,  current  in  Oxfordshire.  I 
learned  it  from  a servant  who  lived  more  than 
thirty  j^ears  in  my  mother’s  family,  and  was  my 
first  instructress  in  folk-lore  : — 

“ When  shall  we  be  married. 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

Oh,  we  will  be  married  on  Sunday  morn  ; 

I think  it  is  wondrous  good. 

Shan’t  we  be  married  afore. 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

What ! would  you  be  married  on  Saturday  night  ? 

I think  the  young  wench  is  mad. 

Who  shall  we  ax  to  our  wedding. 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

Oh,  we  will  ax  uncles  and  cousins, 

I think  it  is  wondrous  good. 

Shan’t  we  ax  nobody  else, 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

What,  would  j^ou  have  lords  and  ladies  ? 

I think  the  young  wench  is  mad. 

What  shall  we  have  for  dinner, 

M}’  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

Oh,  we  will  have  eggs  and  bacon, 

I think  it  is  wondrous  good. 

Shan’t  we  have  nothing  else. 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

What,  would  you  have  turkeys  and  pheasants  ? 

I think  the  young  wench  is  mad. 

When  shall  we  go  to  bed, 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

Oh,  we’ll  go  to  bed  at  sunset, 

1 think  it  is  wondrous  good. 

Shan’t  we  go  to  bed  afore. 

My  own  dear  Nickeldy  Nod  ? 

What,  would  you  go  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 

I think  the  young  wench  is  mad.” 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  C. 

Dolly  Penttreath  (4‘*'  S.  ii.  133.) — You  have 
alluded  to  the  epitaph  on  Dolly  Pentreath  in  St. 
Paul’s  churchyard,  near  Penzance.  I have  not 
been  there  since  1841,  up  to  which  time  there 
had  been  no  monument  ever  erected  to  her 


memory.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  one 
erected  : you  state  in  1860. 

The  epitaph,  difiering  from  your  version  only 
in  the  word  ‘‘deceased,”  in  place  of  “ both  born,” 
was  written  by  Mr.  Thompson,  an  engineer  of 
Truro,  who  was  a student  in  the  old  Cornish 
language,  and  only  circulated  in  MS.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

“ Goth  Doll  Pentreath  cans  ha  deau ; 

Marow  ha  kledyz  ed  Paul  pleu : 

Na  ed  an  Eglos,  gan  pobel  bras, 

Bes  ed  Eglos-hay,  coth  Dolly  es.” 

You  will  find  it  in  my  Illustrated  Itinerary  of 
Cormvallj  1842  (How  & Parsons),  imp.  8vo. 

It  is  no  wonder  a tombstone  should  not  have 
been  found  which  was  neyer  extant.  Dolly  Pen- 
treath was  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  1773,  hale 
to  the  last,  and  died  at  one  hundred  and  two. 
There  were  others  since  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage, among  whom  was  William  Bodener,  whe 
could  write  both  Cornish  and  English.  Bodener 
died  in  1794,  it  is  saidj  but  he  was  younger  than 
Dolly  Pentreath. 

You  will  find  also  that  “tine,”  for  light,  is  still 
used  there,  as  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton : “ tan  ” 
meaning  fire  ] “ commercing  ” for  conversing,  and 
the  like.  Cyrus  Redding. 

Last  Moments  oe  Addison  (4***  S.  i.  508.)  — 
The  paper  in  the  Temple  Bar  Magazine  is  pro- 
perly characterised  by  a “ Constant  Reader,”  but 
the  version  of  the  anecdote  of  Addison’s  last 
moments  is  not  new.  Horace  Walpole,  in  a let- 
ter to  Montagu,  May,  1759  (Cunningham’s  edit.^ 
vol.  iii.  at  p.  227),  says : — 

“ Dr.  Young  has  published  a new  book  on  purpose,  he 
sa^’-s  himself,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  a story 
that  he  has  known  these  forty  3’^ears.  Mr.  Addison  sent 
for  the  young  Lord  Warwick,  as  he  was  dying,  to  show 
him  in  what  peace  a Christian  could  die— unluckil}’-  he 
died  of  brandy — nothing  makes  a Christian  die  in  peace 
like  being  maudlin ! but  don’t  say  this  in  Gath,  where 
3'ou  are.” 

Chalmers,  in  his  preface  to  The  Spectator  (edit. 
1823,  p.  xxxvi.),  says : — 

“ Dr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  this  failing  with  modera- 
tion and  delicacy:  ‘He  [Addison]  often  sat  late,  and 
drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for 
comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  con- 
fidence. It  is  not  unlikelj'  that  Addison  was  first  seduced 
to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained  frorui 
the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels 
oppression  from  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows- 
himself  superior,  will  desire  to  set  loose  the  powers  of 
conversation;  and  w'ho  that  ever  asked  succour  from 
Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  en- 
slaved by  his  auxiliarj"  ? ’ The  same  fact  has  been  re- 
lated by  others  in  coarser  language,  and  with  an  apparent 
design  to  depreciate  a character  not  easity  assailable  in 
other  points.  That  Addison  did,  however,  indulge  too 
much  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tavern  is  reported  with 
great  confidence ; and  an  excuse  has  been  attempted,  by 
attributing  the  vexations  he  thus  endeavoured  to  alle- 
viate to  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  wife 
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Johnson  seems  to  consider  Addison’s  propensity  as  an 
original  habit,  and  this  appears  to  me  most  consistent 
with  probability.  It  was  the  vice  of  the  day  among  the 
wits,  and  wits  have  seldom  discovered  that  it  is  a vice.” 

^Epuar. 

Temple. 

Kings  on  Spain  (4*^’  S.  ii.  131.)— Your  corre- 
spondent A.  E.  seems  to  find  it  impossible  to 
identify  ‘^several  kings  of  Spain”  mentioned  in 
Longfellow’s  translation  of  the  Coplas  de  Man- 
rique.  The  first  is  Don  Juan.  This  king  is^  no 
doubt,  Bon.  Juan  II.  of  Castile,  father  of  the 
illustrious  Isabella  the  Catholic.  The  second  is, 
probably,  Henry  IV.  of  Castile ; his  brother,  Al- 
fonso, usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile.”  Spain’s 

haughty  constable  ” is^  evidently  the  unfortunate 
Alvara  de  Lunuj  the  favourite  of  J uan  II.  His 
tomb  is  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo.  For  particulars  connected 
with  the  histories  of  Juan  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  see  Prescott’s  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  Introduction,  ed.  London, 
1849,  vol.  i.  J.  Dalton. 

The  following  extract  from  Moll’s  Geography, 
p.  308,  identifies  King  Henry  and  his  brother : — 

“41.  Henry  IV.  whom  the  Castilians  deposed,  and  set 
up  his  brother  Alonso,  who  dying  during  the  intestine 
wars,  Ferdinand,  sou  of  John  II.  King  of  Aragon,  mar- 
ried Isabella,  Henry’s  sister.  Henry  at  last,  after  much 
ado,  being  reconciled  to  them,  died  in  the  j^ear  1472,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.” 

S.  L. 

Spikal  Staikcase  (4*’^  S.  ii.  132.) — Perhaps 
the  following  extract  from  Murray’s  useful  Hand- 
book of  Switzerland,  describing  the  Leiter  at  the 
baths  of  Leuk,  may  furnish  E.  A.  D.  with  the  in- 
formation of  which  he  is  in  search.  P.  C. 

“ The  principal  curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
Ladders  (Leiter).  A path  through  the  woods,  on  the  1. 
or  E.  side  of  the  Dala,  1 1 m.,  half  an  hour  from  the  baths, 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, hems  in  the  valley  of  Leuk  on  all  sides,  as  with  a 
colossal  wall.  Upon  the  sloping  pasturages  about  a mile 
above  the  summit  of  this  precipice,  however,  stands  a 
village  called  Albinen ; and  the  only  mode  by  which  its 
inhabitants  can  communicate  directly  with  the  baths  is 
by  a series  of  eight  ladders  placed  nearly  perpendicularly 
against  the  face  of  the  cliff.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
difficult  to  climb  to  the  top,  but  it  would  not  do  for  any 
of  weak  nerves  and  a dizzy  head,  as  the  ladders,  which 
are  pinned  to  the  crevices  of  the  rock  by  hooked  sticks, 
are  often  awry,  and  rather  unsteady,  yet  they  are  tra- 
versed at  all  seasons,  day  and  night,  hy  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  above  — by  children  as  well  as  men  and 
women,  often  with  heavy  burdens.  The  use  of  the  ladders, 
which  the  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  renders  indis- 
pensable, has  given  rise  to  a Blnmerish  modification  of  the  j 
dress  of  the  female  peasants.  In  climbing  the  mountains 
the  petticoat  is  tucked  up,  and  the  wearers  do  not  differ 
in  appearance  from  boys. 

“ N.B. — There  is  an  easy  sloping  path  from  Albinen  to 
Inden.” 

Lady  Molineux  (4*^  S.  ii.  159.)  — As  Eector 
of  Sephton^  Lancashire,  I have  much  pleasure  in 


giving  your  correspondent  r.  the  date  of  the  burial 
at  Sephton  of  Frances  I^ady  Molineux.  I copy 
the  following  from  my  note-book  : — 

“ 1620.  Dha  Francisca  uxor  Bichardi  Molineux  de 
Sefton  militis  et  Baronettae  senioris,  nono  die,  ffebruaarij. 

“ 1622.  Eichardus  Molineux  de  Sefton,  Miles  et  Baro- 
netta  octauo  die  Martij.” 

In  the  parish  register  books  the  place  is  some- 
times spelt  Sefton,  and  frequently  Sephton.  A 
family  in  the  parish  spelt  their  name  Sephton 
till  recently.  In  ecclesiastical  documents  the 
parish  is  spelt  Sephton,  and  at  the  present  date  is 
so  spelt  in  the  parish  registers.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  decide  whether  it  ought  to  be 
spelt  Sephton  or  Sefton  ? 

E.  D.  Dawson-Dtjeeield,  LL.D. 

Enamelling  the  Face  (4**^  S.  ii.  33,  166.)  — 
The  notice  near  Windmill  Street  was  extant  there 
much  less  than  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  was  in 
more  amusing  terms  than  Dk.  Wilkins  has  re- 
corded. It  was  Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  having 
a black  eye  may  have  the  same  cured,”  &c. 

It  was  in  a small  shop  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  little  paved  court  leading  from  Wind- 
mill Street  to  Berwick  Street.  Lyttelton. 

Longevity  oe  Sir  John  Peyton  (4**^  S.  ii. 
158.)  — Some  years  ago,  when  upon  a casual  visit 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  the  present  Lieut. -Bailifi*, 
Mr.  Jurat  E.  L.  Bisson,  furnished  me  from  the 
public  records  a copy  of  the  oath,  in  Norman- 
French  (which  I now  have  in  my  possession), 
administered  by  Sir  John  Peyton  to  the  States 
(the  local  parliament)  upon  the  day  he  assumed 
office  as  governor — namely,  September  2,  1603. 
His  term  of  office  commencing  then  was  ter- 
minated twenty-five,  not  thirty  years  later,  in 
1628.  The  account,  therefore,  upon  the  monu- 
ment of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Lowe,  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  that  he  was  Governor  of  Jer- 
sey above  thirty  years,”  is  incorrect.  The  error 
may  have  arisen  from  confounding  Sir  John  Pey- 
ton with  his  son  and  successor  Sir  John  Peyton, 
who,  upon  his  father’s  retirement  from  the  island, 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  filled  the 
office  about  five  years — from  1628  to  1633.  It  is 
possible — though  of  this  I have  no  knowledge — 
that  Sir  John,  the  elder,  may  have,  after  return- 
ing to  England,  continued  nominally  to  hold  the 
office  of  governor  while  his  son,  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  discharged  its  duties.  If  this  be  so,  it 
accounts  for  the  words  on  Mrs.  Lowe’s  monument; 
and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  at 
Sir  .John’s  great  age  in  1628,  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  surrendered  an  employment  in  which 
he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  I may  add,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Jersey,  for  a 
new  one.  One  of  Sir  John’s  daughters,  Susannah 
Peyton,  who  married  John  Eiches,  Esq.,  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  which  is  something  towards 
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establishing  the  theory  that  longevity  is  hereditary 
in  families.  J.  L.  Peyton. 

Guernsey. 

Voltaire  S.  i.  587,  613,  ii.  22,  89.)— Your 
learned  correspondent  Mr.  William  Bates,  in 
asserting  that  the  phrase  cited  by  me  ‘‘  has  long 
been  familiar  to  him,'’’  puts  me  more  at  ease  in 
acknowledging  that,  like  him,  I know  not  in  which 
of  Voltaire’s  works  it  is  to  be  found.  It  may  pos- 
sibly, like  many  of  Luther’s  Tischreden,  be  spurious. 

On  prete  aux  riches,”  you  know.  The  first  time  I 
saw  the  phrase  was  in  a letter  (now  lying  before 
me)  I received  some  thirty  years  ago  from  an 
Italian  savant^  Sigr.  Armellini,  who,  speaking  of 
some  matter  of  the  heart,”  said  to  me:  ‘‘Ah 
questo  cuore,  questo  cuore ! Sarebbe  mai  vero  cio 
che  diceva  Voltaire : che  per  esser-  felice  bisogna 
avere  un  buono  stomaco  ed  un  cuore  cattivo? 
Per  me,  non  saro  mai  Volteriano.”  Since  then, 
I have  heard  it  quoted  many  a time. 

No  one,  assuredly,  will  contest  Voltaire’s  meri- 
torious efibrts  in  the  defence  of  Galas  and  Sirven. 
I myself  possess  some  very  interesting  autograph 
proofs  of  the  gratitude  of  their  families,  which 
justified  his  saying:  “J’ai  fait  un  pen  debien; 
c’est  mon  meilleur  ouvrage.”  But  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Colton  was  equally  so  when  he  wrote  : 

“ And  Galas  covers  multitudes  of  sins;  ” 

foremost  amongst  which  is  that  execrable  one, 
‘‘Ecrasez  I’infame.”  As  Mr.  William  Bates 
quotes  in  favour  of  Voltaire  some  of  England’s 
highest  authorities,  may  1 be  allowed  to  give  the 
counterpart  in  the  words  of  some  French  worthies? 
Victor  Hugo,  speaking  of  that  heartless  and  in- 
famous poem  “La  Pucelle,”  justly  stigmatises  it 
thus : “ Ou  sent  egalement  outragdes  la  pudeur  et 
la  patrie ; ” and  Count  Salvandy,  who  later  became 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  King  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  a letter  I possess,  written  in  1827  to 
Mr.  Auger,  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  who  had  traced  a severe  though  true 
literary  portrait  of  Voltaire,  says : — 

“ L’homme  m’inspire  si  pen  d’estime  que  je  ne  puis 
^prouver  ni  presque  concevoir  aucun  penchant  pour  lui. 
Dans  toute  sa  polemique,  que  vous  avez  justement  fle'trie, 
il  y avait  plus  que  des  torts  de  I’ecrivain.  Je  ne  saurais 
yous  dire  quel  degout  j’e'prouve  h voir  ce  frondeur  in- 
jurieux  qui  passa  trente  ans  a saper  toutes  les  institu- 
tions et  toutes  les  croyances,  rechercher  dans  les  ecrits  de 
ses  ennemis  tout  ce  qui  peut  les  compromettre  pr^s  de  ce 
pouvoir  arbitraire  dont  lui-meme  fut  souvent  la  victime  ; 
se  faire  delateur,  appeler  les  lettres  de  cachet  au  secours 
de  ces  querelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  qui  ne  doit 
point  connaitre  celles-la.  Etrange  idole  pour  nos  en- 
thousiastes  de  liberte,  que  celui  qui  ne  tarissait  pas 
d’indignation  sur  ce  que  La  Beaumelle  avait  ose  penser 
mai  du  pouvoir  absolu,  ce  qui  etait  ofFenser  la  majeste'  du 
grand  Louis  Quinze ! Pour  accorder  quelque  indulgence 
k ces  indignite's,  il  faut  penser  que  les  mceurs  du  temps 
y entraient  apparemment  pour  quelque  chose.  Ce  sera 
un  nouveau  motif  pour  nous  applaudir  d’etre  venus  au 


monde  cent  ans  plus  tard.  Il  est  doux  de  songer  que 
ceux  qui  adorent  Voltaire  avec  le  plus  de  superstition  ne 
I’imiteraient  pas.” 

P.  A.  L.* 

Leggings  S.  ii.  57,  94.)  — As  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  gaiters  many  years  before 
the  edition  of  Johnson  referred  to  by  Mr.  Waugh, 
I transcribe  a stanza  from  Rejected  Addresses^ 
Miller’s  edition,  1812,  p.  119  : — 

“ And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 

Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait.” 

Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 

St.  Thomas  a Becket  (4^^^  S.  ii.  66,  117.)  — In 
Stanley’s  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterhury^  3rd 
edit.  p.  78,  the  following  note  occurs : — 

“ A spot  is  still  shown  in  Canterbury  Cathedrafi  with 
a square  piece  of  stone  said  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
stone  pavement  in  the  place  of  a portion  taken  out  and 
sent  to  Eome.  That  the  spot  so  marked  is  precisely  the 
place  where  Becket  fell,  is  proved  by  its  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  localities  so  minutely  described  in  the 
several  narratives  ; and  that  a piece  was  taken  to-  Eome 
by  the  legates  in  1173,  and  deposited  in  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  is  also  well  authenticated  (see  Baronius,  vol.  xix. 
396).  But  whether  the  flagstones  now  remaining  are 
really  the  same,  must,  perhaps,  remain  in  doubt.  The 
piece  sent  to  Eome  I ascertained,  after  diligent  inquiry, 
to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  Another  story  states  that 
Benedict,  when  appointed  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in 
1177,  being  vexed  at  finding  that  his  predecessor  had 
pawned  or  sold  the  relics  of  the  abbey,  returned  to  Can- 
terbury, and  carried  off,  amongst  other  memorials  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  stones  of  the  pavement  which  had  been 
sprinkled  with  his  blood,  and  had  two  altars  made  from 
them  for  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Still,  as  the  whole 
floor  must  have  been  flooded,  he  may  have  removed  only 
those  adjacent  to  the  flagstone  from  which  the  piece  was 
taken — a supposition  with  which  the  present  appearance 
of  the  flagstone  remarkably  corresponds.” 

J.  M.  CowPER. 

Curious  Orthographic  Fact  (4^*^  S.  ii.  67.) — 
Voulez-vous  me  permettre  {in  re  Curious  Ortho- 
graphic Fact)  de  demander  a Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpp 
de  me  citer  des  mots  ou  am,  ams,  aen,  ean,  eans^ 
sont  prononces  comme  an  ? 

am,  oui  dans  le  milieu  d’un  mot  comme  am- 
bassadeur 

aen,  ean,  Caen,  Jean,  deux  noms  propres,  les 
seuls  que  je  connaisse  j peut-il  en  citer  d’autres? 

ams,  cans,  je  n’en  connais  pas  d’exemple. 

end,  ends,  d’accord  j tous  les  verbes  en  dre — je 
tends;  il  rend. 

Jian,  dans  hanchoan,  je  ne  I’admets  pas  ; on  dit 
le  hanchoan,  comme  le  han  de  St.  Joseph.  Le 
implique  que  Vh  doit  se  faire  sentir,  autpment  on 
^crirait  V hanchoan,  comme  on  ecrit  I’hopital.  Nous 
n’avons  je  crois  que  deux  mots  ou  han  se  prononce 
an;  villes  hanseatiques,  et  hanehane  (henbane) — 
encore  ne  suis-je  pas  tres-afiirmatif  ausujet  de  ce 
dernier. 

[ * We  must  request  this  correspondent  to  forward  his 
communications  to  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  not  to 
the  publisher. — Ed.] 
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Void  trois  aiitres  formes  de  an ; uand^  quand  ; 
uant,  quant ; ems,  terns,  forme  discutee  de  temps. 

J’ai  aussi  une  observation  a faire  a Mr.  Thos. 
Keightlet.  C’est  a tort  qu’il  met  sainte  et 
saintes  dans  les  seing,  ceint,  &c.  Sainte  se  pro- 
nonce sain-te  en  deux  syllabes. 

De  meme  pour  ceinte  qui  se  prononce  cdn-te. 
Quand  deux  consomies  terminent  un  mot  la  der- 
nide  le  plus  souvent  ne  se  prononce  pas ; mais 
au  milieu  d’un  mot  elle  passe  a la  syllabe  sui- 
vante,  generalement  s’entend,  et  alors  se  prononce, 
e.g.  quant.,  quan-ti-te ; champ ^ cliam-pHre;  rudi- 
ment, rudimen-taire,  &c.  Qu’il  se  console  d’ail- 
leurs,  si  je  lui  enleve  deux  ain,  je  les  lui  remplace 
avantageusement : sins,  conssins ; sym,  sympbonie ', 
syn,  synchronisme ; scm,  scinder ; cyin,  cymbale. 

Ileti  dans  hendecagone — a aj  outer  aux  ati. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  S.  i.  434.)  — 
Would  Fitzhopkins  be  so  good  as  to  say  where 
the  tract  can  be  had  ? I have  tried  in  vain  to  pro- 
cure it  through  my  bookseller.  G.  F. 

Dorchester. 

Leaden  Bronzes  (4‘^  S.  ii.  131.)  — The  white 
metal  casts,  in  imitation  of  bronzes  of  the  Napo- 
leon and  other  medals,  are  not  uncommon.  They 
are  not  unfrequently  framed  like  miniatures,  four 
or  five  in  a frame.  J.  C.  J. 

Ambergris  (4‘**  S.  i.  192.)  — Something  had 
been  put  into  his  broth.  Something  had  been 
put  into  his  favourite  dish  of  eggs  and  ambergris.’’ 
(Macaulay’s  History,  chap,  iv.)  Apropos  of  the 
death  of  King  Charles  II.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Dormouse  (4‘*^  S.  ii.  143.)  — Was  there  ever 
any  doubt  that  this  word  is  a corruption  of  the 
French  dormeuse,  in  allusion  to  the  hybernation  of 
the  animal  called  by  country  boys  a sleeper  ” ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Crassipies  (4^^^  S.  ii.  104.) — Has  this  word  any 
relation  to  grasse  im^poisson?  Possibly  once 
signified  Jish,  whence  pecheur.  It  does  not  seem 
to  mean  sturgeon ; for  Bracton  says,  de  sturgione 
vero  observetur  quod  rex  ilium  habebit  integrum  : 
de  balsena  vero  sufficit  si  rex  habeat  caput  et  re- 
gina  caudam.”  The  reason  for  this  division  was 
said  to  be  that  the  queen’s  wardrobe  would  thus 
be  furnished  with  whalebone  (Prynne,  Aur.  Reg. 
127),  which  captains  of  whalers  say  is  to  be  found 
in  the  animal’s  head  onl^L 

• J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

^^Fais  ce  qtje  tu  dois,”  etc.  (3’'*^  S.  v.  34.) — 
The  famous  old  knightly  motto,  Fay  ce  que  doy 
advienne  que  pourra,”  F.  H.  inquired  about,  is  to 
be  found  (at  least  a variation  of  it)  in  P.  Cor- 
neille’s Horace,  where  the  old  man  says  : — 

“ Faites  votre  devoir  et  laissez  faire  aux  Dieux.” 

Cicero  likewise  {Epist.  ad  Familiares,  x.  ep.  iii.) 


says  that,  if  fortune  favours  us,  virtue  and  not 
success  ought  to  be  our  guide  : — 

“ Yirtute  duce,  comite  fortuna.” 

Louis  Bonaparte,  when  he  became  King  of 
Holland,  adopted  the  old  knightly  motto,  and  was 
true  to  it  to  the  last.  P.  A.  L. 

Varnish  eor  Coins  (4‘^  S.  i.  510.) — The  man- 
ner in  which  numismatists  put  a gloss,  having  the 
appearance  of  varnish,  on  copper  coins  and  medals, 
is  simply  this: — Procure  a handy  brush,  say  a 
plate-brush,  of  sufiicient  hardness  j hold  the  piece 
firmly  in  the  hand,  then  rub  away  until  the  de- 
sired effect  is  obtained.  No  cleaning  or  washing 
is  necessary,  and  no  polishing-powder  must  be 
used.  J.  Harris  Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

H TJGH  Latimer’s  Greek  S.  i.  265.) — 

“ JVeston.  . . . And  that  first  supper  was  called  ayoTTTj ; 
can  you  tell  what  that  is  ? 

Latimer.  I understand  no  Greek ; and  yet  I think  it 
meaneth  charity.”  (Fox’s  account  of  the  disputation  at 
Oxford,  1554.) 

Latimer’s  after-appeals  to  the  Latin  versions, 
and  his  non-notice  of  the  Greek,  show  the  same  : — 

“ Latimer.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  turn  my  book  ? 
1 Cor.  1 1 : ‘ Probet  autem  seipsum  homo,’  etc.  I pray 
you,  good  master,  what  gender  is  homo  ? 

Weston.  Marry,  the  common  gender. 

Cole.  It  is  in  the  Greek  o avQpcairos. 

Harpsjield.  It  is  o.vijp,  that  is  vir. 

Latimer.  It  is  in  my  book  of  Erasmus’  translation, — 

‘ Probet  seipsum  homo.’ 

Feckenham.  It  is  ‘probet  seipsum ’ indeed,  and  there- 
fore it  importeth  the  masculine  gender. 

Latimer.  What  then  ? I trow  when  the  woman  touched 
Christ  he  said : ‘ Quis  tetigit  me  ? Scio  quod  alius  me 
tetigit,’ — that  is,  ‘ Who  touched  me  ? I know  that  some 
man  touched  me.’ 

B.  Nicholson. 

Whit-Sunday  Decorations  (4^^*  S.  i.  551.) — 
How  common  may  be  the  custom  of  decorating 
churches  at  Whitsuntide  with  birch,  I do  not 
know.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  my 
own  limited  experience.  Some  years  ago  I was 
curate  of  Monk  Sherborne,  near  Basingstoke. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  birch  in  the  woods  of 
the  parish,  and  it  was  customary  to  decorate  both 
the  parish  church  and  the  priory  church  with 
birch  on  Whit-Sunday.  I always  thought  the 
reason  to  be,  simply,  that  it  was  the  prettiest 
example  of  the  foliage  of  the  season.  .T . S. 

St.  Bees,  Whitehaven. 

William  Brewster,  the  Pilgrim  Father” 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  125.) — I cull  the  following  from  the 
Selling-off  List  of  Ebenezer  Palmer,  for  August : 

“Ames  (Dr.  W.),  Eesponsio  ad  N.  Grevinchovii  de 
Lumina  Naturae  et  Gratiae.  1617.  This  small  volume  is 
very  interesting  as  being  published  by  William  Brewster, 
the  elder,  who  accompanied  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  Ame- 
rica in  the  May-jioicer.  It  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
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only  proof  that  he  was  a bookseller.  The  imprint  is, 
“Prostant  Lngduni  Batavorum  apud  Guljelmum  Breuis- 
terum.  1617.” 

A.  B.  G. 

Hotspuk  (Rupert)  of  Debate  S.  ii.  80.) 
I have  a recollection  which  seems  to  myself  dis- 
tinct and  certain  that  Lord  John  Russell  called 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Lord  Derby) 
the  Hotspur  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I quite  forget  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  time 
may  be  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  Este  as- 
serts. Probably  a reference  to  the  pages  of  Punch 
about  that  period  will  bring  to  light  the  occasion. 

r.  C.  WiLKINSOll. 

Pope’s  Indelicacy  (P''  S.  ii.  105.) — The  letters 
of  Pope  to  the  Harriotts  of  Sturston,  quoted  in 
my  ‘Alemoir  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,” 
have  never  I believe  been  published,  which  ac- 
counts forF.  J.  H.’s  difficulty.  They  form  part  of 
the  collection  for  the  new  edition  of  Pope’s  Works, 
so  long  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Murray,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  examine  when  preparing  my 
Memoirs.  Moy  Thomas. 

A Tombstone  Emblem  (P'’  S.  ii.  37,  93.)  — 
As  ^Ghe  subject  is  curious”  I should  like  to  see 
its  elucidation.  Had  Dr.  Rogers  described  the 
other  figures,  this  fourth  might  possibly  have 

been  more  easily  apprehended.  Unless  it  be  in- 
terpreted with  or  by  the  other  emblems,  I should 
be  inclined  to  view  it  as  a masonic  mark,  imply- 
ing that  a stonemason,  being  at  the  same  time  a 
Freemason,  had  tooled  the  stone  in  some  way,  and 
then  inscribed  his  particular  mark  as  a sign  or 
witness  to  that  effect.  The  other  day  I saw  some 
stones  which  had  been  tooled,  and  amongst  the 
marks  I found  one  which  reminded  me  of  the  pre- 
sent subject.  I think  every  genuine  free -stone- 
mason adopts  some  sign  or  emblem  when  he  tools 
stone  for  certain  purposes.  J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

Lord  Lovat  (P^  S.  ii.  59.)  — Your  correspon- 
dent is  in  error  in  stating  that  Hogarth’s  etching 
of  Lord  Lovat  was  taken  from  an  oil  painting  of 
his  lately  discovered.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a fac- 
simile of  a pen,  ink,  and  pencil  sketch  taken  by 
him  at  St.  Alban’s  for  Major  Gardner,  under 
whose  escort  Lord  Lovat  was  travelling,  August 
14,  1746.  Mrs.  Gardner  was  a Miss  Farington ; 
the  sketch  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Faring- 
tons  of  Worden,  and  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Far- 
ington at  Lancaster  the  other  day,  during  the 
visit  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  where  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  P.  P. 

Brewster  Family  (4‘^  S.  ii.  125.)  — I should 
be  glad  to  assist  in  tabulating  a pedigree  of  this 
family.  In  Barbados,  and  later  in  Jamaica,  are 
many  notices  in  parish  registers  of  a family  of  the 
name.  In  the  former  island  these  extend  far 
back  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the 


latter  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 
They  were  one  and  the  same  stock,  but  whether  of 
a common  origin  with  the  founder  of  the  American 
colony,  I have  not  been  able  clearly  to  prove. 

Sp. 

Gideon”  (4^^  S.  ii.  133.) — Surely  the  answer 
to  this  query  is  incorrect.  Dr.  Stainer  of  Oxford  ” 
is  a living  composer,  and  published  his  oratorio 
Gideon  at  Novello’s  either  last  year  or  the  year 
preceding.  If  any  other  com  poser  named 

Stainer  can  be  found  in  oratorio  history  I shall  be 
much  obliged  for  some  account  of  him.  There 
was  a pasticcio  oratorio  named  Gideon,  compiled 
in  part  from  the  works  of  Handel,  by  J.  Christo- 
pher Smith  (Handel’s  amanuensis),  and  of  this 
Dr.  Morell  wrote  the  libretto. 

W.  J.  Westbrook. 

Sydenham. 

The  Journey  to  Calvary  (4‘^  S.  ii.  104.) — 
At  Antwerp  I recollect  seeing,  many  years  ago,  a 
very  curious  representation  of  Our  Lord’s  journey 
to  Calvary,  sculptured  in  high  relief,  the  figures 
as  large  as  life.  I doubt  not  but  it  still  exists,  as 
it  used  to  be  taken  very  good  care  of,  the  rather 
that  it  was  in  the  open  air.  P.  A . L. 

Theologia  Germanica  (4*^  S.  i.  527.) — The 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  (from  the  German 
edition  printed  at  Basle  in  1557)  was  published 
at  Antwerp,  in  1558,  by  Christopher  Plantin.  The 
translator’s  name,  Sebastian  Castalion  al.  Cha- 
teillon.  Here  is  the  title : — 

“ Theologia  Germanica  : libellus  aureus : quomodo  sit 
exuendus  vetus  homo,  induendusque  novus,  ex  Germanico 
translatus  studio  Joan.  Theophili.  Antverpite,  Christ. 
Plant.  1558.” 

Chateillon  also  translated  this  work  into  French. 
A copy  of  the  first  edition,  which  is  scarce,  is  in 
the  university  library  at  Louvain.  The  title  runs 
thus : — 

“ La  Theologie  germanicque,  liuret  auquel  est  traicte 
comment  il  faut  depouiller  le  vieil  homme  et  vestir  le 
nouueau.  A Anvers,  de  rimprimerie  de  Christophe  Plan- 
tin.  M.D.LVIII.” 

The  privilege  is  dated  October  6,  1557. 

W.  II.  James  Weale. 

Lassus  (4^’'  S.  ii.  131),  called  alsor  Lasus  and 
Lasos.  F.  R.  S.  will  find  references  to  the  above,  a 
Greek  poet,  in  Biographie  TJniverselle  (vol.  xxiii.)  j 
Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Historique Smith’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  ; or  Muller 
and  Donaldson’s  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
whichever  he  may  have  at  hand ; but  none  of 
these  explain  the  lines  in  Lord  Lytton’s  Devereux. 
A reference  to  the  works  of  Lasus,  doubtless, 
would  do  so  : these  are  excessively  scarce.  The 
British  IMiiseum  may  have  a copy,  or  part  of  them 
may  be  in  Poetce  Greed  principes  Jieroici  carminis 
et  alii  nommlli  (curante  Stephan o),  1566. 

J.  D.  Mullins. 
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iW(^cenan€0us. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS. 
in  the  Bi'itish  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libra- 
ries, with  Introduction,  T ranslation,  and  Notes  by  Kichard 
Morris.  First  Series,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Sir  David  Lyndesay' s JEorks.  Part  III.  The  Historic 
of  ane  Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Squyer  fVilliam  Meldrum, 
umquhyle  Laird  of  Cleische  and  Bynnis.  Compylit  by 
Sir  David  Lyndesay  of  the  Mont.  With  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  said  William  Meldrum,  Squyer.  Edited  by 
F.  Hall,  Esq.  D.C.L. 

Woodcuts  for  the  Babees  Book. 

These  new  volumes  just  issued  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  are  alike  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  Society  and  to  the  learning 
and  industry  of  the  respectiv^e  editors.  The  first  of  these, 
the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Morris’s  Old  English  Homilies,  is 
issued  as  one  of  the  publications  for  1867,  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith’s  book  on  English  Guilds,  which  is 
not  yet  finished,  and  has  moreover  far  outgrown  the 
money  available  for  its  production,  and  has  therefore 
necessarily  been  postponed  until  1869.  Those  who  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  accurately  the  extent  and 
consequent  cost  of  a volume,  or  the  labour  it  may  entail 
upon  an  editor,  and  consequently  the  time  at  which  such 
labour  may  be  brought  to  a close,  will  be  disposed  rather 
to  congratulate  the  Early  English  Text  Society  on  the 
general  punctuality  with  which  their  books  are  published, 
than  be  surprised  at  the  present  delay.  This  delay  has, 
moreover,  led  to  one  advantage,  namely,  the  publication  at 
the  same  time  of  both  parts  of  Mr.  Morris’s  First  Series  of 
Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  These  are 
no  less  than  twenty-nine  in  number,  derived  from  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Lambeth  and  Bodleian 
libraries.  They  do  not  consist  of  a continuous  series  of 
homilies,  as  was  originally  intended,  but  of  fra^ents 
and  smaller  treatises  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the 
editor  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  them  ; but  in 
Mr.  Morris’s  opinion  the  first  six  homilies  are  by  one  and 
the  same  author.  These  have  really  but  one  theme,  that 
is  shrift,  which,  as  explained  by  the  homilist,  is  to  re- 
nounce the  devil,  to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  determine  to 
lead  a better  life  for  the  future.  These  points,  as  Mr. 
Morris  observes,  are  by  no  means  unskilfully  handled, 
and  the  author  stands  before  us  in  his  discourses  as  a 
plain  but  earnest  and  outspoken  instructor  of  the  “ lewd.” 
The  work  will  interest  two  distinct  classes  of  readers  — 
students  of  philology,  who  will  find  in  the  language  of 
the  Homilies,  Mr.  Morris’s  Grammatical  Introduction, 
and  his  Notes  and  Illustrations,  much  which  will  greatly 
interest  them ; while  those  who,  caring  little  for  philo- 
logy,  yet  desire  to  know  something  of  the  pulpit  elo- 
quence of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Morris’s  translations  of  these  sermons  of 
by-gone  days. 

” Mr.  Hall  has,  in  the  third  book  on  our  list,  furnished  a 
further  instalment  of  his  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sir 
David  Lyndesay ; while  the  fourth  consists  of  woodcut 
illustrations  which  were  ^intended  to  have  accompanied 
Mr.  Furnivall’s  edition  of  The  Babees  Book. 

Clarissa:  a Novel.  By  Samuel  Kichardson.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Dallas.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Tinsley.) 

As  surely  as  there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  there 
is  one  in  the  reputations  and  degrees  of  popular  favour  of 


great  authors.  That  of  Samuel  Richardson  has  for  the 
last  half  century  been  at  the  lowest  ebb — so  low,  indeed, 
that  the  accomplished  editor  of  this  new  edition  of 
Clarissa  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  “ there  are  scores 
of  circulating  libraries  throughout  the  land,  in  which  you 
shall  ask  for  the  finest,  the  most  powerful,  and  most  pene- 
trating novel  in  the  English  language,  and  the  librarians 
will  tell  you  they  never  heard  of  it.”  But  we  suspect 
the  tide  will  soon  turn  ; and  shall  not  be  surprised,  under 
the  influence  of  its  new  editor’s  vindication  of  its  merits, 
to  find  all  the  world  sharing  Macaulay’s  admiration  of 
Clarissa,  who  “knew  it  almost  by  heart,”  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh’s  opinion,  that  it  is  “ the  finest  work  of  fiction 
ever  written  in  any  language.” 

One  of  the  causes,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  influential, 
of  the  neglect  with  which  Clarissa  (which  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  Johnson  has  declared  to  be  “ the  flrst 
book  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  displays  of  the 
human  heart,”  and  Alfred  Musset  has  pronounced  the 
“ premier  roman  du  monde  ”)  has  of  late  years  been 
treated,  is  its  prolixity.  This  prolixity,  as  Mr.  Dallas 
well  observes,  is  of  three  kinds : the  flrst  of  which  may 
be  described  as  that  of  the  gossip,  the  second  as  that  of 
the  moraliser,  and  the  third  as  that  of  the  complete  letter 
writer.  With  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Dallas  has  wisely 
interfered  but  little;  as  wisely  has  he  dealt  more  freely 
with  Richardson’s  sermonising ; and,  which  required  yet 
greater  judgment,  with  his  habit  of  making  all  the  actors 
in  a scene  narrate  each  in  his  own  way  his  story  of  what 
took  place.  Here  Mr.  Dallas  has  exercised  the  pruning- 
knife  most  eflfectually,  feeling  that  here  Richardson’s 
narrative  might  most  safely  be  abridged,  and  that  “ with- 
out abridgment  he  is  not  to  be  read  at  all.”  Let  our 
readers  take  heart,  therefore,  and  determine  to  read 
Clarissa ; and  our  word  for  it,  they  will  not  lay  it  down 
till  they  have  finished  it — unless,  like  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Calcutta,  they  can’t  read  it  for  tears. 


ta  (iC0rr0^j30iitrmW. 

Universal  Cataloocte  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum , 
London,  W. 

A.  B.  G.  There  are  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  omission.  There  can 
he  no  douht  of  its  genuineness. 

T.  T.  "W.  For  notices  of  Francis  Moore  and  his  Almanacks,  see 
“ N & Q.”  1st  S.  iii.  263,  339, 381,  466;  iv,  74,  162;  2nd  S.  iii.  226,  278. 

Q.  H.  F.  For  some  account  of  the  ministerial  wooden  spoon,  consult 
“ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  v.  214,  and  also  2nd  S.  xii.  247. 

Translator.  There  are  at  least  five  English  editions  of  Ahp.  Cran- 
mer's  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholick  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament. 

J.  S.  A.  The  lines  on  “ Tobacco  ” are  hy  Thomas  Jenner.  See  the 
whole  song,  in  two  parts,  in*'  N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  i.  258, 320,  378. 

Charles  Wvlie.  For  flea  read  flee,  and  the  meaning  of  the  saying  is 
obvious. 

Hermentrude.  The  lines  are  by  John  Byrom  of  Manchester.  See 
his  Miscellaneous  Poems,  ed.  1824 , ii.  219. 

P.  The  Architect  and  Building  Operative  [^called  Gazette  in  vol.  ii.l 
made  twenty  parts,  or  two  vols.  The  first  number  is  dated  April  5,  1849* 
and  the  last  Nov.  30,  1850. 

T.  D.  L.  Spoonfuls,  not  spoonsful;  just  as  we  say  handfuls,  not  hands- 
ful.  See  Todd's  johnson^or  examples. 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher, for  Is.  M. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4c?.,  which  may  be  paid  hy  Post  Office  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  Wii.mAyi  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  EAIREORD  WINDOWS : ALBRECHT 
DURER,  ETC. 

f discovery  for  the  past  three  hundred 
and  importance  the 
piohable  fa^  that  the  eight-and-twenty  painted 

Shrer^Tlf  of  Albert 

TTnU  V f^^anks  of  the  art-world  are  due  to  Mr. 
Holt  for  drawing  attention  to  this  in  his  able 
paper  read  before  the  British  Ai’ch^olo^cal  Asso 
ciation  at  their  recent  meeting  at  CiSter 
According  to  Hearne,  Vandyke  ^‘affirmed  to 
Charles  I and  others  that  many  of  the  figures  were 
done  that  they  could  nol  be 
exceeded  by  the  best  pencil.”  Fosbrooke,  in  his 
Abslract  of  Records  andMjSS.  respecting  tlii County 
of  Gloucester  (1807)^  declared  that  the  glass  ex- 
eeded  in  execution^  and  especially  in  brilliancy 

eLe ’’’  CT  4e“- 

"a: 

Chase  the  manor  till  1498,  and  Enjlrwirat 


rZt  Pope  and  the  Pays  Bas,  John 

Tame  would  not  have  ventured  on  an  actof  niracv 
Flemings,  and  particulariy  if 

Poof  eP'ritual  fatLr, 

Pope  Alexander  yi.  A set  of  windows  constructed 
for  a church  m Borne  would  not  fit  an  English 
perpendicular  church.  John  Tame,  probably  tLr“ 
fore  wishing  to  decorate  the  churcli  of  his  newly, 
acquired  manor,  sent  to  his  Low  Country  aeente 
to  obtain  a set  of  the  best  obtainable^on  the 
Continent  Mr.  Bolt  thinks  that  the  curious 
paintings  discovered  about  fifteen  years  since 
some  of  wnich  were  unfortunately  scraped  ofl’ 
were  the  work  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  put 
up  the  glass.  In  Durer  s pictures  and  engraviLs 
we  find  great  attention  paid  to  detail;  this  il  the 
case  in  these  designs.  The  lettering  is  in  the 
identical  character  invented  by  him  and  still 

NoTMr  “ ““i^iitor’s’alphabet” 

a ST  Tb  say  that  the 

Block  Books  comprising  the  BibliJ Paupa-um 
the  Sp^euluni  Humana  Salvationis,  as  well  as  the 
Nuremha-g  Chrmitcle  and  the  SchaUehaUer,  were 

designed  by  Durer  c.  1490-1500.  Now  Mr  NoM 

aTz-p®  History  of  the 

Alt  of  Pmntmg,  gives  these  works  a much  eOTlier 

aimes  ^Aug.  i7  1868),  pomts  out  that  a well- 
known  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Biblia  PaL 
perum,  still  in  its  original  binding,  contains  a date 
which  clearly  proves  that  the  wSi  of  the  Lde? 
was  performed  between  the  years  1420  and  1430 
Md  as  Albert  Durer’s  father  came  to  settle  in 
Nuremberg  as  a young  adventurer  in  1465  he 
was  not  probably  born  in  1425  nor  even  in  1430 
It  IS  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  first  editions  of 
P««iicn(m  were  printed,  on  one 
pde  of  the  paper  only,  with  a distempered  ink  the 
impression  being  produced  by  rubbing  at  the  back 
which  at  once  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a^ 
epoch  long  anteiuor  to  Durer.  The  latest  editi“ 
of  the  book  bears  a printed  date  1470  a vear  bo 
fore  Durer’s  birth.  ‘^As  regards  the’ 2Zb^a 
Chronicle,  it  is  possible  that  Diirer  may  have  ex- 
ercised bis  prentice  band  on  some  of  tbe  illustra- 
Hons,  as  tbe  work  did  not  appear  till  1493.  Mr. 
Holt  gets  out  of  tbe  difficulty  in  assigning  a later 

form  oVtb^  V out  that  tbe 

foim  of  tbe  nimbi  in  these  books  and  in  tbe  Fair- 

ford  windows  IS  unique  and  never  found  elsewhere. 

• L in  tbe  first 

printed  account  of  tbe  windows  by  Sir  Ilobert 

t! tradition  says, 
was  placed  in  tbe  cburcb  cbest  by  John  TamS 
but  was  lost  when  Atkyns  wrote.  In  1778  neonle 
came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  Albert  Durell^must 

Y pooh-poohed  by 

Bi^and  m 1791,  and  was  not  again  asserted.  ^ 
Everyone  acquainted  with  Durer’s  pictures 
and  engravings  is  aware  that  that  great'^^master 
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nearly  always  placed  his  monogram  in  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  design.  Now  the  only  ap- 
proach to  a monogram  in  the  Fairford  windows 
was  a letter  A on  the  sword  of  an  Amalekite. 
Mr.  T.  Taylor,  in  a letter  to  Tho  Times  (Aug.  19) 
says  that  this  is  a monogram  A.  T.,  and  that 
Durer,  at  the  time  these  windows  were  designed, 
wrote  his  name  Albrecht  Thiirer,”  and  employed 
a punning  allusion  to  the  significance  of  the  second 
factor,  a representation  of  the  two  leaves  of  a 
double  door.  Both  this  and  the  monogram  A.  T. 
will  be  found  in  the  cuts  in  the  Nuremberg  Chroni- 
clei  probably  the  work  of  Diirer. 

We  know  from  other  sources  that  Diirer  was  a 
glass-painter.  Lenoir,  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
glass-painting,  describes  a series  of  twenty  win- 
dows of  his  in  the  church  of  the  Temple  at  Paris, 
destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  He  also  de- 
scribes windows  at  Passy  which  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  a famous  series  occupying  the  windows 
of  the  monastery  church  at  Hirschan,  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saviour,  which  must 
have  been  very  much  the  same  as  the  Fairford 
windows,  but  destroyed  by  the  French  in  the 
wars  of  the  Palatinate  in  1685. 

I hope  one  of  your  Gloucestershire  correspon- 
dents will  examine  the  monogram  and  tell  us  its 
exact  nature.  I confess  I can  see  no  reason  for 
altering  the  date  of  the  Block  Books,  which  has 
generally  been  received,  but  think  the  other  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  Mr.  Holt  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  Fairford  windows  as  the  handi- 
work of  Albrecht  Diirer. 

Mr.  Holt  denounces  the  date  upon  Lord  Spen- 
cer’s S.  Christopher  of  1423  so  implicitly  be- 
lieved in  to  this  moment  to  be  the  earliest  known 
woodcut  with  a date — to  be  a forgery,  and  that 
the  true  date  is  1493.  He  thinks  that  the  forgery 
was  effected  by  altering  the  ‘^c  ” of  the  xc  ” into 
an  X,”  by  which  simple  process  seventy  years  was 
forthwith  added  to  its  date ; and  he  considers  the 

S.  Christopher  ” in  question  was  executed  by 
Diirer  at  Colmar  in  1493,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  brothers  of  Martin  Schon. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 


Though  away  from  home  and  my  books,  yet 
happily  I am  within  reach  of  The  Times  and 
Notes  and  Queries ; and  I have  been  so  greatly 
interested  in  the  discussion  which  has  appeared 
in  the  former  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Holt’s  views 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Fairford  windows, 
that  I hope  to  see  the  consideration  of  the  many 
ancillary  questions  which  seem  likely  to  arise 
from  it  commenced  in  your  journal.  Mr.  Holt’s 
opinions  that  printing  preceded  engraving,’’  and 
that  no  engraving  even  of  Playing  Cards  existed 
prior  to  1440  j— that  1423  upon  Lord  Spenser’s 


‘‘  St.  Christopher  ” is  a forgery,  and  that  the  date 
really  should  be  1493,  the  figure  “ 9 ” having 
been  ingeniously  converted  into  2 ” ; and  that 
no  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperuin  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  in  existence  prior  to  1485  ; seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  pestilent  heresies  : ” they  may  pos- 
sibly turn  out  to  be  startling  truths  ” ; but  as 
they  have  been  advanced  by  a gentleman  who 
tells  us  that  he  has  made  no  less  than  five  pious 
pilgrimages  to  Nuremberg,  and  devoted  the  lei- 
sure of  ten  years  to  unravelling  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Albrecht  Durer,  they  certainly  deserve 
the  patient  examination  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  art  in  this  country;  and 
of  that  question  which  has  I believe  been  already 
touched  upon  once  or  twice  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  — the 
literary  and  artistic  relations  which  formerly  ex- 
isted between  England  and  the  Continent.  On 
these  grounds,  and  others  too  obvious  to  require 
insisting  upon,  I hope  some  of  your  able  corre- 
spondents will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  learning 
and  acquirements. 

P.S.  I venture  to  suggest  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  photographs  of  the  windows,  not  too  large^ 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  preservation  of  these  in- 
teresting remains.  F.  S.  A. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE’S  WORKS.* 

The  chronological  is  the  only  order  used  in  this 
list.  Many  of  the  works  I have  not  seen,  and  in 
that  case  I have  generally  put  a reference  to  some 
Review  or  Magazine. 

(1.)  Remarks  on  some  paragraphs  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  Dr.  B.’s  C.  . . . relating  to  dissenters.  By 
Joseph  Priestley  . . . [July]  1769,  870,  60,  Is. 

Reprinted  with  notes  in  Dr.  P.’s  Works  by  Rutt, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  302. 

“ The  paragraphs  referred  to  contain  the  most  injurious 
reflections  on  that  part  of  the  community  to  which  I 
belong;  but  as  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  candour, 
so  they  are  unsupported  by  truth.” 

Some  one  said  that  Dr.  P.  had  the  conceit  to  imagine 
they  were  personally  levelled  at  him,  but  this  he  denies 
in  his  memoirs.  Blackstone,  in  his  reply,  calls  the  above 
“ a very  angry  pamphlet,”  and  he  proceeds  to  say  : “ The 
method  which  I have  hitherto  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  numerous  strictures  my  Commentaries  have  excited, 
has  been  to  neglect  them  entirely,  if  I thought  them 
mistaken  or  trifling;  but  if  founded  on  Justice,  I h^v^e 
availed  myself  of  the  truths  they^  imparted,  aud  have 
endeavoured  to  correct  m3"  own  mistakes  in  subsequent 
impressions  of  the  book.” 

(1  a.)  A reply  to  Dr.  P.’s  remarks  on  the  4th 
vol.  . . . By  the  author  of  the  Commentaries 
[Sept.]  1769,  8vo,  28,  M. 

Monthly  Rev.  xlii.  298.  This  reply  was  repubfished 
in  an  appendix  to  Sir  W.  B.’s  Commentaries,  Phila- 
delphia, 1772,  pp.  34-47. 


* Continued  from  4‘^  S.  ii.  124. 
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(lb.)  An  answer  to  Dr.  Blackstone’s  reply 
[anon.  ? by  Dr.  Priestley]. 

This  was  first  printed  in  The  St.  Jamefs  Chronicle 
and  reprinted  Dublin  1771,  and  Philadelphia  1772,  and 
in  The  Works  of  Priestley,  xxii.  328.  And  see  A view 
of  the  principles  ...  of  Protestant  dissenters,  1769,”  re- 
printed in  P.’s  Works,  xxii.  335. 

(2.)  A letter  to  Dr.  Blackstone  occasioned  by  a 
passage  in  his  Commentaries,  concerning  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  present  age 
[Bond.  1769?],  8vo,  pp.  ?,  ^d. 

Month.  Rev.  xlii.  245.  In  Lowndes.  I cannot  find  it 
at  the  Brit.  Mus.  Anonymous  ? Is  this  possibly  by  Dr. 
Furneaux  ? 

(3.)  *The  case  of  the  late  election  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  considered  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  the  authorities  of  the  law  [attri- 
buted to  Blackstone].  Printed  for  F.  Cadeli  . . . 
1769,  4to,  44. 

Blackstone  is  referred  to,  refuted  or  reconciled  in  every 
tract  in  this  controversy. 

(4.)  A letter  to  the  author  of  the  Question 
Stated.  By  Another  M.P.  [attributed  to  B.], 
fJune]  1769,  8vo,  pp.  ?,  66?.  Gent.  Mag.  xxxix. 
394. 

(4  a.)  Letter  to  Dr.  B.,  by  the  author  of  the 
Question  Stated  [Sir  W.  Meredith].  To  which  is 
prefixed  Dr.  B.’s  letter  to  Sir  W.  M.  [concerning 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  brought  against  him 
by  Sir  W.  Meredith],  1770,  8vo,  60,  Is.  66?. 

Month.  Rev.  xlii.  60.  This  pamphlet  is  the  subject  of 
the  18th  Letter  of  Junius,  which,  and  the  20th,  are  erro- 
neously stated  by  Woodfall  in  his  note  to  vol.  i.  191,  to 
be  in  reply  to  the  “ Answer  to  the  Question  Stated,”  by 
Sir  W.  B. " The  18th  letter  is  in  reply  to  “ B.’s  letter  to 
Sir  W.  Meredith,”  as  above  stated  ; and  the  20th  is  in 
repl}'-  to  the  “ Answer  to  the  Question  Stated.” 

(4b.)  *An  answer  to  the  Question  Stated”: 
with  a P.S.  to  Junius  [by  Nath.  Foster,  M.A., 
Rector  of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  &c.  (Q],  1770, 
8vo  ?,  pp.  ?,  Is.  6d. 

This  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  B.,  the  only 
reason  for  inserting  it  here. 

(5.)  ^Objections  drawn  from  the  act  of  Union 
...  in  several  letters  to  a divine  of  the  Church 
of  England  [?]...  submitted  to  the  impartial 
after  thoughts  of  W.  B.,  Esq.,  1770,  8vo,  100, 

Is.  6d. 

At  p.  97,  begin  “ some  candid  declarations  of  Dr.  B. 
(which  appear  much  to  his  credit)  in  his  reply  to  Dr. 
Priestley.”  The  advertisement  is  dated  Oct.  1st,  1766, 
and  says  that  the  author  had  had  the  tract  by  him  for 
some  3’ears. 

(6.)  [VII]  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  .Justice  B. 
concerning  his  exposition  of  the  act  of  Toleration, 
and  some  positions  relating  to  religious  liberty  in 

(1)  This  gentleman  also  wrote  “ A Defence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Middlesex 
Election,  &c.,  2s.  6d.,”  and  “ A letter  to  the  author  of 
‘ An  essay  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  Is.’  ” See  a list  of 
his  works  at  the  end  of  “ A sermon,  1770,  4to.” 


his  celebrated  C.  on  the  I-aws  of  E.  By  Philip 
Furneaux,  D.D.,  1770.  8vo,  xv.  166,  2s.  66?. ; 
2nd  edit.,  to  which  is  appended  a speech  of  Lord 
Mansfield’s  on  the  subject,  1771,  8vo,  45. 

Reviewed,  Gent.  Mag.  vols.  li.  and  liii.  Month.  Rev. 
xlii.  332.  “ Tedious  Letters.” : — “ Since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  these  letters,  Mr.  Justice  B.  hath  made  consider- 
able alterations  in  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  passages 
that  had  been  objected  to  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Fur- 
neaux ” (Month.  Rev.  xliv.  187.) 

(7.)  An  interesting  appendix  to  Sir  W.  B.’s 
Commentaries  . . . containing  . . . [Nos.  1, 1 a,  b, 
3,  6.]  . . . America,  1773,  8vo. 

(8.)  The  Palladium  of  conscience,  or  the  form- 
ation of  religious  liberty  displayed,  asserted,  and 
established,  agreeable  to  its  true  and  genuine 
principles,  above  the  reach  of  all  petty  Tyrants 
who  attempt  to  Lord  it  over  the  human  mind. 
Containing  , . . [Nos.  6,  1,  1 a,  3]  . . . with 
some  other  curious  tracts  . . . Being  ...  an  in- 
teresting appendix  to  B.’s  Commentaries  . . . 
America,  Phila.,  1774. 

(9.)  A declaration  of  the  People’s  natural  right 
to  a share  in  the  legislature,  &c.  . . By  Granville 
Sharp.  1774,  8vo. 

A laboured  argument  in  reply  to  Blackstone,  to  prove 
that  the  laws  of  Edw.  III.  obliged  the  King  to  call  a 
new  Parliament  every  year.  Edin.  Rev.  xxviii.  133. 

(10.)  *A  fragment  on  government;  being  an 
examination  of  what  is  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
government  in  general  in  the  introduction  to  Sir 
W.  B.’s  Commentaries,  with  a preface,  in  which 
is  given  a critique  of  the  work  at  large  [by  Jeremy 
Bentham],  1776,  8vo,  Ivii.  208,  35.  66?. 

We  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  disgust  at  the  severity 
with  which  the  justly  admired  Commentary  is  treated 
in  the  critique  now  before  us.  Month.  Rev.  Iv.  329. 
Numerous  editions,  two  in  French,  1776  and  1790. 

(11.)  * Considerations  on  the  game  laws,  toge- 
ther with  some  strictures  on  Dr.  B.’s  Commen- 
taries relative  to  this  subject,  1777,  8vo,  64. 

A letter  to  Lord  Chatham  on  American  affairs, 
and  wherein  the  doctrine  of  Judge  B.  in  his  cele- 
brated C.  . . .is  opposed  to  the  present  system 
of  politics ; . . . new  edition  ...  By  M.  Dawes 
. . . 1777,  8vo,  ii.  91. 

(12.)  *An  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  pro- 
perty of  estates  ...  in  which  are  considered  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  B.  etc.  [By  Ralph  Brad- 
ley], 1779,  8vo. 

Watt  attributes  this  to  John  Reeves,  F.R.S.  A note 
of  Francis  Hargrave  to  Bradley.(i) 

(Q  He  seems  totally  unnoticed  in  any  Dictionary  or 
Bibliotheca.  He  was,  I believe,  as  the  following  title  of 
his  onl}^  other  work  that  I k.iow  says,  an  eminent  con- 
veyancer. He  resided  at  Stockton  in  Durham  : — 

Practical  points  or  maxims  in  conveyancing  drawn 
from  the  daily  experience  of  a very  extensive  practice  by 
a late  eminent  conveyancer  [Ralph  Bradley].  To  which 
are  added  critical  observations  on  the  various  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  a Deed.  By  the  late  J.  Ritson  [and  edited 
by  ?],  1804,  8 VO  ; vii.  147". 
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(13.)  ^Remarks  on  tlie  laws  of  descent  and  on  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Justice  B.  for  rejecting  in 
Ms  table  of  descent,  a point  of  doctrine  laid  down 
in  Plowden,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hale.  [By  W.  Os- 
good], 1779,  4to ; 47. 

W.  H.  Eowe,  in  “ Obs.  on  the  Rules  of  Descent,  1803,’’ 
p.  2,  says  this  pamphlet  is  “ generally  supposed  to  be  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada.”  Was  this  Osgood  ? 

(14.)  Observations  on  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Sir  W.  B.  respecting  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  British  Parliament  particularly  with  rela- 
tion to  Ireland.  In  a letter  to  Sir  W.  B.  By  0. 
F.  Sheridan  . . . Dublin,  1779,  8vo  j 87. 

The  London  edition  same  year  is  anonymous.  Month. 
Rev.  Ixii.  359. 

(15.)  A comparative  view  of  the  differences  be- 
tween English  and  Irish  statute  and  common  law, 
in  a series  of  analogous  notes  on  the  Commenta- 
ries of  Sir  W.  B. ; with  an  introduction,  discus- 
sing the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind 
Ireland.  By  W.  T.  Ayres.  Dublin  (print.);  Bond, 
(reprint.),  1780,  8vo ; 2 vols. 

The  author  has  borrowed  the  main  part  of  his  work 
from  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  inserting  here  and  there 
a paragraph  or  a note,  with  reference  to  decisions  and 
Irish  statutes.  Month.  Rev.  Ixiv.  258. 

(16.)  The  biographical  history  of  Sir  W.  B., 
late  one  of  the  justices  of  both  benches — a name 
as  celebrated  at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  in  Westminster  Hall.  And  a catalogue 
of  all  Sir  W.  B.’s  works,  MS.  as  well  as  printed; 
with  a nomenclature  of  Westminster  Hall,  the 
whole  illustrated  with  notes  ...  a preface  and 
index  to  each  part.  By  A Gentleman  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  [Dr.  Douglas  ?],  1782,  8vo,  65. 

Preface  xxix.  Authorities  explained  x.  The  biogra- 
phy, pp.  125.  Index.  The  “ Catalogue  ” has  a separate 
title-page.  Preface  iv.  Then  follow  4 pages  of  an  ad- 
vertisement of  “ A Review  ” C)»  Catalogue,  pp.  148. 

Index.  The  half-title  to  be  “ nomenclature,”  and  a sepa- 
rate title-page  as  follows  : — The  nomenclature  of  West- 
minster Hall,  containing  a chronology  of  all  the  Chancel- 
lors, Keepers,  Commissioners,  Judges,  . . . Serjeants  and 
Recorders  of  the  City  of  London,  with  occasional  remarks, 
etc.,  from  . . . 1746  to  . . . 1779  . . . the  -whole  time  in 
which  Sir  W.  B.  attended  the  Courts.  Preface  xxxvii. 
44.  Index.  Errata,  2 pages,  which  “ the  student  is  desired 
to  correct  before  reading,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,''  which 
apparently  he  never  had. 

The  awful  title-page,  or  rather  pages,  to  this  much 
abused,  but  useful  work,  have  no  doubt  prevented  any 
one  from  giving  them  as  fully  as  I have  here,  though  it 
is  evidently  important.  I believe  copies  of  this  work  are 
frequently  imperfect.  I have  given  Dr.  Douglas’  name 
as  the  compiler,  from  his  name  being  on  the  title-page 


(1)  The  following  is  the  advertisement : — Intended 
speedily  to  be  published,  by  the  same  author,  A Review 
of  the  following  works  of  Sir  W.  B.  never  before  pub  • 
lished — viz.  The  Customary  oration  in  honour  of  Thomas 
Sutton,  the  munificent  founder  of  Charter-House. — Then 
follow  four  pages  of  contents  of  this  proposed  work,  which 
was  never  published,  the  first  not  being  sufficiently  en- 
couraged perhaps. 


of  the  copy  in  the  King’s  Library.  I should  much  like 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  corroborative  evidence  of 
authorship.  It  is  severely  criticised  in  the  Monthly  Rev. 
Ixix.  497,  whence  doubtless  Lowndes  took  his  estimation 
of  it. 

(17.)  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  treated  of  in 
tbe  preliminary  part  of  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
laws  of  England,  1783,  4to. 

This  is  under  Blackstone’s  name  in  the  Bodleian  Cata- 
logue, but  I have  an  idea  that  it  ought  not  to  be. 

A German  work  from  Hume,  Blackstone,  &c.  By 
A.  A.  F.  Hennings.  Kopenhageu,  1783.  For  title  see 
Kayser's  Index  JLibrorum, 

(18.)  Blackstone  considered — (in  Bentbam’s  De- 
fence of  Usury,  1790,  pp.  84.) 

(19.)  An  inquiry  into  tbe  question  whether  tbe 
brother  of  tbe  paternal  grandmother  shall  succeed 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  son,  in  preference  to  the 
brother  of  the  paternal  great-grandmother  ? The 
affirmative  having  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Manwood  ; acceded  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Harper  . . . 
adopted  by  . . . Bacon  . . . Hale  . . . Gilbert; 
and  the  negative  maintained  by  Mr.  Robinson  . . . 
Blackstone.  By  Charles  Watkins  . . . 1798, 
8vo,  138. 

I find  that  I am  encroaching  on  so  much  space 
that  I must  reserve  the  continuation  of  this  list 
for  another  note.  Ralph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 


The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  published 
catalogue  of  the  law  library  belonging  to  the  late 
John  Lee,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  of  Hertwell  House,  Ayles- 
bury : — 

Commentaries.  3rd  Edition,  4 vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1768. 
In 'this  edition  only  Vols.  1 and  2 are  marked  in  title- 
page  (3rd  Edition).  Vols.  1,2,3,  bear  date  1768,  and 
Vol.  4,  1769. 

Idem.  6 Edition.  4 vols.  folio.  Londoii,  1774. 

Idem,  by  E.  Christian,  1 vol.  8vo.  London,  1816. 

Analysis  of  the  Law  (3rd  Edition),  1 vol.  Oxford, 
1758. 

Idem.  (5th  Edition),  1 vol.  Oxford,  1762. 

Law  Tracts,  2 vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1762. 

On  the  Law  of  Descents  in  Fee  Simple.  1 vol.  8vo, 
Oxford,  1759. 

Biographical  History  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  and  a 
Catalogue  of  all  his  Works,  with  a Nomenclature  of 
Westminster  Hall.  1 Vol.  8vo.  London,  1782. 

As  these  extracts  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  list  forwarded  to  N.  & Q.”  by  Seejeaht 
Thomas,  they  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  a 
correct  version  of  the  matters  they  refer  to. 

J.  WiLKiHS,  B.C.L. 


CHAUCER’S  “ CANTERBURY  TALES.” 

I was  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Canterhury  Tales, 
and  had  finished  ^^The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,” 
when  the  note  by  Me.  Fuehivall  appeared. 
I shall  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  groups 
and  order  of  the  Tales,  which  Me.  Fuenivall 
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is  so  well  qualified  to  discuss,  wliicli  I do  not 
pretend  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  in  wbicli  I do  not 
feel  much  interest.  Me.  Fuenivall  intimates 
that  Chaucer  is  but  sparingly  read.  This  I am 
not  prepared  to  deny,  more  particularly  when  I 
xefiect  that  my  present  perusal  of  the  Tales  occurs 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  since  I have  read 
them. 

I am  an  uncritical  reader,  but  this  perusal  has 
suggested  to  me  one  or  two  observations  which 
possibly  may,  and  possibly  may  not,  be  thought 
worthy  of  a place  in  N.  & Q.” 

Had  Chaucer  been  so  happy  as  to  live  in  an  age 
which  supplied  him  with  a perfectly  formed  lan- 
guage, read  by  a people  to  whom  it  was  not  merely 
antiquated  but  to  some  extent  obsolete,  it  seems 
to  me  difficult  to  say  what  English  poet  (not  of 
course  disturbing  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton)  would  have  been  placed  above  him. 
But  I am  not  going  to  offer  any  criticisms,  but  to 
make  an  observation  or  two.  The  general  fami- 
liarity with  Bible  history  (including  of  course  the 
apocryphal  portion)  is  very  remarkable,  and  leads, 

I think,  to  the  inference  that  in  Chaucer’s  time 
the  Church  was  more  liberal  in  promoting  or  per- 
mitting the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity 
than  it  afterwards  became.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
knowledge  shown  in  the  Tales  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  poet.  But  he  had  too  much  judgment  to  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  tellers  of  his  stories  a kind 
of  knowledge  which  it  would  have  been  out  of 
character  in  them  to  possess. 

My  next  observation  is,  that  every  age  seems  to 
credit  some  former  age  with  a superstition  which 
it  (the  later  age)  has  outlived.  Thus  the  Wife  of 
Bath  says : — 

“ In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour. 

All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie ; 

The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie. 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a grene  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I rede ; 

I speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago  ; 

But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo.” 

The  Wife  of  Bath  accounts  for  the  change  from 
the  — 

“ Grete  charitee  and  prayeres 
Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres, 

That  serchen  every  land  and  eveiy  streme, 

As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  faeries.” 

Some  two  hundred  years  later  Bishop  Corbet 
speaks  of  fairies  as  then  extinct,  but  as  if  their 
disappearance  was  of  recent  date  : — 

“ Ko  housemaid  now  for  cleanliness 
Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe.” 

The  belief  in  fairies  is  not  yet  extinct.  In  the 
writer’s  native  parish,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  word  fairy  ” was  never  used— the  term 
was  “ good  neighbour  ” — for  there  was  a couplet 


supposed,  I presume,  to  have  come  from  fairy- 
land — 

“ Call  us  good  neighbours,  good  neighbours  we’ll  be  ; 

Call  us  fairies,  fairies  we’ll  be.” 

— the  word  fairy  ” meaning  a malicious  imp. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  fairies  was  that  of  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  well  known  to  the  writer. 
He  had  no  preferment  of  his  own,  but  a little 
money,  and  had  married  a wife  who  also  had  a 
little  money.  He  firmly  believed  in  fairies } in- 
deed he  could  not  well  do  otherwise,  for  he 
assured  me  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  and  all  her  court  pass 
before  him  through  a field,  and  pass  over  a stile. 
Thej^  were  all  dressed  in  green,  and  of  the  tradi- 
tional size — the  common  people  something  better 
than  half  a foot  in  height,  the  queen  being  taller. 

I questioned  and  cross-questioned  him  about  his 
health  before  and  after  this  vision,  but  I could  not 
shake  him  in  the  least.  He  was  a sober,  thrifty, 
unimaginative  man,  and  I have  known  no  one  less 
likely  to  indulge  in  any  freaks  of  fancy.  But, 
unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  he  had  no  incre- 
dulity as  to  the  existence  of  fairies  previously  to 
the  vision  I have  spoken  of.  He  was  frequently 
applied  to  to  preach,  and  acquitted  himself  in  the 
pulpit  with  average  ability. 

There  is  another  superstition  which  I think  is 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  It  is  a superstition  of  an- 
cient date,  and  certainly  was  not  extinct  fifty 
years  ago.  For  a worthy  man,  a miller,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  a river  from  which  the  water- 
power turning  his  mill  was  derived,  told  me  many 
stories  of  his  encounters  with  Water  Kelpie,  of 
whose  existence  he  had  no  more  doubt  than  of 
any  fact  told  in  the  Bible,  and  he  was  a good 
religious  man  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion.  I feel 
bound,  however,  to  mention  that  the  miller’s  chief 
encounters  with  Water  Kelpie  occurred  in  cross- 
ing a ford  with  his  horse  and  cart  on  his  way  home 
from  the  market.  I must  further  add,  that  my 
friend  the  miller  was  a perfectly  sober  man. 

Another  observation  is  suggested  by  the  Par- 
doneres  Tale.”  This  tale,  addressed  to  a body  of 
Catholic  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  details  the  tricks  and  frauds  by  which 
the  Pardonere  extracts  money  from  his  dupes  with 
the  air,  and  no  small  share  of  the  humour  with 
which  Autolycus  might  be  supposed  to  relate  his 
commercial  transactions  at  the  shepherd  sheep- 
shearing ; — 

“ And  for  to  store  men  to  devotion. 

Than  shew  I forth  my  longe  cristal  stones, 
Ycrammed  ful  of  cloutes  and  of  bones, 

Relikes  they  ben,  as  wenen  they  echon,” 

and  so  forth.  All  this  seems’  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  acquiescence  and  amusement  by  the 
Catholic  auditory. 
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This  was  the  state  of  Catholic  popular  faith 
and  feeling  four  hundred  years  ago.  Now,  mark 
the  contrast.  In  this  year,  1868,  every  aristo- 
cratic'^drawing — nay,  every  drawing-room  table  in 
France,  and  even  in  Protestant  England,  is  pro- 
vided with  a copy  of  Hecit  dune  Soeur  — a work 
in  which  every  thing  which,  in  the  Pardoneres 
Tale,”  is  treated  as  a fraud  and  a folly,  is  dealt 
with  most  reverently  and  with  the  deepest  faith. 

“ Je  lui  dis  que  le  remede  que  lui  avait  donud  B.  lui 
avait  fait  du  bien  ” (writes  Alexandrine  of  her  dying 
husband).  ‘Non,’  me  repondit-il  (avec  un  delicienx  sou- 
rire,  et  en  baisant  la  relique  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales), 
‘ voila  ce  qui  m’a  fait  du  bien.’  ” 

The  picture  of  this  dying  young  man,  with  a 
Paris  physician  by  his  bedside,  and  the  relic  in 
his  hand,  seems  to  ^be  regarded  by  all  the  readers 
of  the  book — nay,  even  by  such  leaders  of  public 
opinion  as  Montalembert — with  the  deepest  re- 
verence and  interest.  The  present  age  is  often 
stigmatised  as  a sceptical  age.  I do  not  believe 
that  it  deserves  the  reproach.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  belief  in  fairies,  in  water  kelpies,  and  the 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  relics,  are  as  widely  diffused 
as  they  were  in  any  former  age.  J.  H.  C. 


THE  MANCHESTEK  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Since  the  death  of  my  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
John  Harland,  F.S.A.,  a number  of  his  papers 
have  fallen  into  my  hands.  Some  of  them  are  of 
his  own  composition others  are  of  older  date, 
and  in  handwriting  which  I do  not  recognise. 
Amongst  the  poetical  scraps  is  one  relating  to 
some  local  attack — whether  in  words  or  deeds  I 
am  unable  to  say — upon  a public  institution  in 
Manchester.  The  writer  has  couched  his  thoughts 
in  Hudibrastic  verse  and  phrase,  and  has  rendered 
himself  amusing,  if  not  intelligible.  I beg  to 
offer  it  for  insertion  in  ^^N.  & Q.”  in  the  hope 
that  something  may  follow  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion : — 

THE  STORMING  OF  THE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL  : A PICTURE 
TO  BE  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  SPOT. 

December ‘2nd,  1802. 

“Full  in  the  front  th’  assailants  stood. 

All  charged  with  gall,  if  not  with  blood  ; 

In  rank  and  file,  in  dread  array, 

They  wait  the  signal  of  the  day  : 

The  strong,  the  weak,  the  wise,  the  silly, 

Throng  Lover’s  Row  and  PiccadilljL 
The  Hospital  they  meant  to  storm. 

And  vaunted  loud  what  they’d  perform  1 
For  thus  they  cried,  with  loud  bravadoes  : — 

‘ What  mean  those  iron  pallisadoes  ? 

We’ll  in  a minute  overleap  ’em, 

Pursue  the  foe  and  hence  we’ll  sweep  ’em.’ 

As  to  the  Windmill  said  Don  Quixote, 

So  said  the  foe  : — ‘ We’ll  pull  those  bricks  out ; 

The  place  dispeople,  and  dismantle. 

And  drive  those  miscreants  from  their  ant-hill ; 

We’ll  fix  the  patients  at  a distance, 

Far  from  our  notice  or  assistance ; 


Out  of  the  town  : — no  person  near  ’em, 

Where  we  can  neither  see  nor  hear  ’em. 

Out  of  the  Walks  w'e’ll  drive  our  gentry. 
With  fear  of  fever  bar  their  entry  ; 

And  when  a solitude  we’ve  made  ’em, 

We  will  Ourselves  in  state  parade  ’em.* 
Backed  by  a hundred  gallant  names, 

A Chief  in  lofty  sounds  proclaims  : — 

‘ Come  out  ye  Lunatics  and  flee, 

This  house  I challenge  is  for  me. 

Not  that  I mean  to  settle  in  it ; 

I should  not  like  it  for  a minute  : 

I mean  to  fill  it  full  of  fever. 

To  clear  the  town  of  noisome  savour ; 

Here,  pent  up  close,  just  in  the  middle. 

Fever  will  sink  as  through  a riddle. 

It  joins  th’  Infirmary  ’tis  true. 

But  what  is  that  to  me  or  jmu  ? 

Fools ! If  you  dread,  or  think  of  danger. 

To  Me  and  Magic  you’re  a stranger ! 

I can  the  force  of  fever  charm. 

And  all  the  patients  ’gainst  it  arm  ; 

And  though  the  beds  should  almost  touch, 

I see  no  danger — or  not  much  ! ’ 

By  all  this  gasconade  unmoved. 

Within  the  house  a champion — proved — 
Stood  ready  to  sustain  th’  attack, 

Nor  from  the  hot  assault  di-ew  back. 

For  he  a Colonel  fierce  had  been. 

And  though  no  carnage  he  had  seen. 

Yet  brave  and  bold,  he  scorned  to  shrink. 

Or  from  their  anger — or  their  ink. 

Against  their  rage  he  had,  with  prudence 
(And  had  he  not,  he’d  been  a true  dunce). 
Prepared  a battery  of  cannon. 

Which  all  their  thoughts  and  fancies  ran  on  : 
For  they  had  heard  a dreadful  rumour 
Of  these  grim  guns— which  like  a tumour 
Had  swelled,  inflamed,  and  grown  so  large. 
That  all  with  terror  stood  the  charge  ; 

And  it  was  thought,  that  when  one  gun 
Was  fired  amongst  them,  all  would  run. 

But  Falstafif-like,  the  more  they  trembled 
In  louder  tones  was  fear  dissembled. 

Thus  they,  the  more  they  feared  and  doubted. 
In  stronger  notes  of  challenge  shouted  : — 
That  when  the  Colonel  gave  command, 

They  straight  would  rush  in  sword  in  hand  ; 
His  cannon  thej^  would  spike,  or  turn  ’em 
Against  himself — or,  else  would  burn  ’em. 

For  loud  they  said — ‘ They  all  were  wooden  ’ I 
Thus  did  they  vaunt ! when  on  a sudden 
(After  a short  but  awful  pause) 

His  mighty  sword  the  Colonel  draws. 

When  all  at  once,  as  they  were  gazing, 

The  dreadful  cannons  ’gan  a blazing  ; 

At  once  six  guns  pour  deadly  vomit. 

Nor  can  the  enemy  fly  from  it. 

Now  thundering  balls  the  foenien  struck. 

And  laid  them  sprawling  in  the  muck, 

Which  just  behind  in  round  rows  placed 
By  the  street-sweepers  thus  were  graced. 

First  fell  the  leader  on  his  back, 

For  he  had  felt  a dreadful  thwack. 

Which  all  at  once  had  laid  him  sprawling, 
And  there  he  lay  with  piteous  bawling  : 

One  eye  was  plastered  up  with  mud. 

The  other  full  of  water  stood  ; 

For  sore  he  felt  the  dreadful  shame 
Which  would  henceforth  attend  his  name. 
Beside  him  lajq  all  soused  in  mire, 

A busy,  bustling,  babbling  squire, 
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Who  not  of  long  orations  sparing 
(For  other  place  ’twas  said  preparing), 

His  head  had  plump’d  against  a stone. 

But  did  not  crack  the  solid  bone. 

friends  affirm’d  his  hat  preserved  him  : 

It  might  be  so,  and  well  it  served  him  ! 

Down  fell  a barrister  i’  th’  dirt, 

But,  thank  his  stars,  not  greatly  hurt ; 

For  he  by  other  friends  persuaded. 

Not  meaning  ill,  the  house  invaded. 

But  let  us  learn  from  his  misfortune. 

The  loss  that  springs  from  ill-assorting ! 
Beside  these  fell,  in  black  mud  floundering. 

In  which  they  each  had  made  a round-ring — 
A learned  tribe,  who  all  laj”-  sticking. 

But  flaskering,  rolling,  bellowing,  kicking. 
Around  them  lay  a heap  of  blisters, 

With  pills  and  purges,  vomits,  clysters  ; 
Spasmodics,  opiates,  and  cathartics ; 

Doses  for  earaches,  headaches,  heartaches ; 
(All  these  a nimble  wight  was  picking, 

And  will  be  soon  in’s  window  sticking). 
What  others  fell,  and  how  they  stumbled, 
What  gallant  names  in  terror  tumbled,” 


Here  the  rhymes  close  abruptly,  but  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  thus : — 

[“  What  other  hands  were  smeared  with  grime. 

The  Muse  may  tell  some  other  time.”] 

Probably  there  are  some  literary  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  still  resident  in  Manchester  who  may 
be  able  to  annotate  the  preceding.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  persons  to  whom  allusion 
is  made,  the  places  indicated,  and  also  the  history 
of  this  local  squabble. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  etc. 

Burnley. 


PIECES  FPvOM  MANUSCRIPTS.— No.  IV. 
{From  the  Ashmole  MS.  781,  A.D.  1620-31.) 

[WIIAT  IS  A CUCKOLD.^] 

Whats  a Cucold,  learne  of  mee. 

For  fewe  can  tell  his  Pedigree, 
or  his  subtile  nature  conster : 
home  a man,  yet  dyes  a monster. 

God  in  Edens  happie  shade 
Never  such  a Creature  made, 
then,  to  cut  of  alle  mistakinge, 

Cucolls  are  of  woemens  makinge. — P.  143. 

A WIFE. 

•Such  as  I have  to  my  owne  harte  propounded. 

And  labored  to  obtaine  as  Earths  cheefe  good, 

A wife  made  all  of  wishes,  and  compounded 
of  choice  Ingredients  both  for  mind  and  blood  ; 

A Maide,  yet  willinge  to  become  a Mother, 

Y ounge,  yet  full  ripe  : A faire  one,  and  yet  blacke ; 
The  white  side  turnd  to  me,  blacke  vnto  others; 
Silent,  yet  one  that  noe  good  tounge  doth  lacke ; 
Rich  onely  to  Contentment,  not  to  excesse; 

Holy  strivinge  with  love  her  faitli  to  expresse ; 

Wise  not  to  teach,  but  her  owne  wants  to  knowe; 
Well-borne,  yet  not  soe  high  to  set  mee  lowe; 

Such,  whilst  I fancied  to  my  self  a wife, 

F reind,  I doe  heare  you  have  her  to  the  life,  finis. 

P.  157. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  A GOOD  WIFE. 

She  that  is  not  bold,  that  doth  not  offend  her  husband, 
that  may  and  will  not,  that  hateth  the  doore  and  the 
windowe,  that  careth  not  for  feasts  and  bancquets,  nor 
for  dancinge,  nor  to  be  curious  in  apparrell,  that  heareth 
noe  Messuages,  nor  receveth  le^^ers  nor  presents  from 
lovers,  that  esteemeth  above  alle  others  her  husband 
whatsoever  he  be,  that  laboreth  truly  to  provide  for  her 
Famih^e,  that  feareth  God,  and  praieth  often  to  him  wil- 
lingly, and  is  the  laste  that  speaketh,  and  the  first  that 
holdeth  her  peace. — P.  157. 

AN  EPITAPH  [for  AN  HONEST  MAN]. 

Here  lieth  a honnest  man. 

If  thou  wouldest  have  more. 

Thou  art  not  for  thy  selfe. 

For  honnestie  is  store 
Of  Commendacions  : tis  much  more  praise 
To  be  a honnest  man  then  live  maiue  daves. 

FINIS.  'P.  156. 

F.  J.  Fuenivall. 


PopuLAK  Pheaseology  : Use  oe  the  Woed 
PowEE.  — I have  been  often  struck  with  the  fact, 
how  purely  of  classical  derivation  are  many  of  the 
expressions  in  daily  use  amongst  our  country 
people.  Take,  for  a single  instance,  the  word 
poioer,  as  signifying  quantity  or  number.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  one  person  say  of 
another,  that  he  has  a power  of  money,  or  a 
power  of  friends,  or  a power  of  hands  = workmen, 
which  is  simply  synonymous  with  the  peculiar 
use  of  vh  in  Latin,  and  dvua^is  in  Greek.  Thus  in 
Cicero  we  find  “vis  auri,”  “vis  innumerabilis 
servorum  ” ; in  Horace,  “ vis  hederse  ” ; in  Virgil, 
“ canum  vis;”  in  Juvenal,  “ verborum  tanta 
vis” ; in  Livy,  “ vis  navium  ” ; in  Tacitus,  “ vis 
locustarum”;  and,  as  its  Greek  equivalent,  we 
have  in  Herodotus  koItju  de  and 

in  Thucydides,  aif  dvrdfKcas  XP’7/WaTcoF. 

Other  similar  instances,  of  which  there  are 
doubtless  many,  I may  note  from  time  to  time  as 
leisure  serves,  and  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
courteously  accord  me  a little  space. 

Edmund  Tew. 

“ Yede,”  misused  by  Spensee.  — It  is  strange 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  remarked  the  curious 
blunder  made  by  Spenser  respecting  the  verb  yede. 
In  yielding  to  his  propensity  for  archaic  diction, 
he  has,  in  this  instance  at  least,  not  perfectly  learnt 
his  lesson,  and  fallen  into  a remarkable  gramma- 
tical error.  Yede  and  yode  are  both,  as  every 
student  of  Early  English  should  know,  various 
forms  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  go  ; in  fact, 
they  are  both  equivalent  to  goed^  formed  from  the 
verb  by  adding  -ed;  though,  in  modern  times,  we 
have  renounced  the  use  of  this  preterite,  supplying 
it  by  that  of  the  verb  to  weyid^  for  which  we  have 
found  a new  one  by  writing  wended.  But  Spenser, 
observing  the  differing  forms  of  the  word,  came  to 
the  extraordinary,  yet  somewhat  logical,  conclu- 
sion that  yede  must  be  the  infinitive  mood,  and 
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yode  the  past  tense  of  the  same.  This  did  not 
mislead  him  as  regards  yode,  so  that  he  wrote 
correctly  enough  — 

“ Before  them  yode  a lustie  tabrere.” 

Shepheard’s  Calendar,  Ma}'’,  22. 
But,  with  respect  to  yede^  he  has  erred  in  at  least 
three  places : — 

“ Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof.” 

Faerie  Queene,  i.  xi.  5. 

The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeedF 

Ib.  II.  iv.  2. 

“ But  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yedeF 

Shepheard's  Calendar,  July,  109. 

Nares  gives  no  instance  from  any  other  author 
beyond  quoting  yede  as  a preterite  and  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  if  the  mistake  really  occurs  in 
any  other  author’s  works.  Spenser  certainly  did 
not  find  it  so  used  by  his  master  Chaucer,  nor  by 
any  other  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I 
observe  in  the  new  edition  of  book  ii.  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  that ' 
the  error  has  been  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected, 
and  that  to  yede  is  supposed  to  mean  to  gad.  But 
gad  is  derived  from  the  old  word  for  a goad, 
and  there  is  literally  no  more  connection  between 
yede  and  gad  than  there  is  between  goed  and  goad; 
so  that  the  suggestion  merely  amounts  to  a pun 
upon  the  words.  Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Bobeet  Wallace,  Esq.  — In  The  Times  of 
Tuesday,  August  18,  there  is  an  elaborate  His- 
tory of  the  Post  Office  ” to  the  present  time  j but, 
to  m}^  great  surprise,  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
Mr.  Robert  Wallace,  of  Kelly,  M.P.  for  Greenock, 
who  will  be  honoured  by  posterity  for  his  great 
and  successful  exertions  on  behalf  of  Post-office 
reform — exertions  perseveringly  carried  on  over  a 
long  series  of  years,  in  spite  of  difficulty,  dis- 
couragement, and  opposition.  He  is  very  well 
known  at  Glasgow,  and  it  will  appear  also,  from 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  that  he  originated 
and  carried  through  it  the  Penny  Postage  as  it  is 
now  established.  I think  some  reader  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q,.” 
would  do  good  service  to  the  public  by  giving  a 
succinct  analysis  of  Mr.  Y/allace’s  arduous  labours 
in  carrying  his  scheme  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  Suum  Clique. 

Undesigned  Coincidences. — It  is  of  interest 
to  note  how  a similar  idea  has  been  differently 
expressed  by  men  of  intellectual  or  of  imagina- 
tive power.  Take,  for  instance,  Burns’s  well- 
known  lines : — 

“A  prince  can  mak  a belted  Knight, 

A Marquis,  Duke,  and  a’  that ; 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might — 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa’  that ! ” 

Now,  turn  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  Act  L,  where 
Manly  says : — 

“ A Lord ! What,  thou  art  one  of  those  who  esteem 
men  only  by  the  marks  and  value  fortune  has  set  upon 


’em,  and  never  consider  intrinsic  worth ! but  counterfeit 
honour  will  not  be  current  with  me  : 1 weigh  the  man,  not 
his  title ; ’tis  not  the  King’s  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better 
or  heavier.” 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  likely  that  Burns  had 
read  Wycherly’s  Plays,  and  yet  there  is  the  same 
perception  of  moral  truth,  varied  only  in  its  ex- 
pression by  their  special  gifts.  S.  H. 

Rough  Piety. — Having  been  in  the  habit,  and 
that  before  the  time  of  Captain  Cuttle,  of  making 
a note  of  things  which  struck  me  in  my  studies,  I 
found  the  other  day,  upon  looking  over  some  old 
papers,  the  following  stanza  from  some  hymn, 
which  I send  for  the  entertainment  of  your  readers. 
From  what  it  is  taken,  I know  not,  but  have  no 
scruple  in  transcribing  it  j as,  however  absurd,  it 
clearly  was  not  meant  to  be  profane,  and  must 
have  been  the  production  of  some  locksmith,  who 
applied  the  ideas  and  phrases  of  his  art  to  pur- 
poses of  theology : — 

“ My  soul  is  like  a rusty  lock. 

Lord,  oil  it  with  Thy  grace : 

0 rub  it,  rub  it,  rub  it.  Lord, 

That  we  mav  see  Thy  face.” 

w. 


Anonymous.  — Who  is  the  author  of  the  very 
interesting  account  of  the  English  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, and  entitled  Our  English  Bible  f A. 

Caedinal  Beaueoet. — I had  some  time  ago,  in 
MS.,  some  lines  on  the  picture  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort;  I have  lost  the  MS.,  and  much 
wish  to  recover  the  lines.  They  commenced,  as 
far  as  I recollect,  thus, — 

“ Is  the  struggle  ended  yet .? 

Has  the  spirit  pass’d  away 
From  its  tenement  of  clay  ? ” 
and  ended  with  the  two  following  lines : — 

If  thou  hast  confidence  in  grace  divine, 

Then  raise  thine  hand — he  dies  and  makes  no  sign.” 

John  Evans. 

Beli  Mawe=Beli  the  Geeat. — In  Mr.  Wal- 
ford’s  County  Families  (1864,  p.  737),  a note  to  a 
certain  family  says  ; — 

“This  family  have  continued  in  possession  of  their 
family  estates,  in  unbroken  descent  from  Ynyr,  King  of 
Gwnt,  a.d.  899.  Several  genealogists  have  traced  their 
origin  to  Beli  Mawr,  or  Beli  the  Great,  who  was  King  of 
Britain  about  b.c.  100.” 

Would  some  correspondent  oblige  by  stating 
what  is  known  of  this  Beli  Mawr  or  Beli  the 
Great  ? Was  he  ancestor  to  Cassibelauuus  or 
Cassivelaunus,  Cunobelinus,  and  others  ? Was  his 
appellation  British,  and  if  so,  what  did^  it  signify  ? 
Or  was  Beli  the  genitive  of  Belus,  as  in  Oculus 
Beli=the  eye  of  Baal  ” ? If  so,  would  it  not  esta- 
blish at  least  a verbal,  if  not  a personal,  relationship 
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between  tbe  Bell,  -belaunus,  -beliniiS;  &c.  ? And 
is  it  probable  that  the  present  surname  Beale  is 
but  a variation  of  the  above  Belif  J.  Beale. 

Catteen’s  Day. — A writer  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Bevieic  (p.  168,  note),  says : — 

“ Until  quite  lately,  the  lace-makers  (of  Bedfordshire) 
kept  Cattern’s-day  as  the  holiday  of  their  craft,  in  me- 
mory of  the  good  Queen  Catherine.” 

Catherine  of  Aragon  is  here  meant.  What 
authority  is  there  for  the  latter  part  of  this  state- 
ment? J.  M.  COWPEE. 

Cazen  Edition.” — What  is  the  meaning'  of 
Cazen  ? Who  was  he  ? or  what  does  the  term 
signify  ? I have  several  Cazens.  I am  informed 
that  upwards  of  400  volumes  were  issued  of  the 
Cazen  edition,  and  that  a complete  set  is  preserved 
in  the  Boyal  Library  at  the  Hague.  My  Cazens 
are  dated  A Londres.  m.dcc.lxxx.,”  but  I have 
seen  some  with  the  imprint  of  Geneva.  Several 
of  the  Cazens  are  illustrated  by  copper-plate  en- 
gravings very  admirably  executed,  but  the  names 
of  the  artist  and  engraver  are  omitted. 

Stephen"  Jacksox. 

Chaxdea  Gupta  Ma"ueta  (Wilson’s  Vishnu 
Burdna,  p.  468.) — By  what  inscriptions,  grants, 
coins,  or  other  evidence,  can  Chandra  Gupta 
Maurya,  the  founder  of  Chandra  Gupta,*  ninety- 
five  miles  S.  E.  from  Goa,  and  Chundergoorty 
Putnum  on  the  Krishna,  eighty  miles  S.  E.  from 
Haidar-abad,  be  referred  back  beyond  the  fifteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Does  the  stream  PatMa,t  or  Patala  Ganga,  flow 
near  either  city  ? and  what  building  marks  the 
spot  where  Nanda  Eaja,  called  Maha  Padma,  the 
great  millionaire,  and  Dhana  Nando,  or,  the  rich 
Nanda,  was  put  to  death  Ly  Chanaka  Kautilya,]; 
elsewhere  called  Sacatara  and  Vrishala  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

CoxMECHEECHY. — In  an  ancient  charter  granted 
by  Eobert  le  Bossu,  the  second  of  the  Norman 
earls  of  Leicester,  a word  occurs  which  I have 
not  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  document. 
The  charter  is  copied  in  Latin  and  English,  in 
an  old  collection  of  town  records  bound  in  one 
volume,  and  entitled  Borough  Charters;  Laws  of 
Portmanmote,  &c.  I here  reproduce  the  old  Eng- 
lish copy : — 

“ K.  Erie  of  Leic.  to  his  vndersherif,  and  to  all  his 
Justices  and  Ministers  of  Leic.  Ffrensh  and  Englissh, 
gretyng : knowe  ye  that  I to  all  my  burgesses  of  Leic.  and 
to  all  theme  that  in  their  Companye  woll  hold  themeselffs 
graunt  to  hold  of  me  frelie  and  quietlie  from  all  cos- 
tumes, and  from  all  tilings  ptenyng  to  hundr.  & heret, 

* Buchanan’s  <S'ozi^7iern  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 

f Captain  Wilford  (p.  280),  and  Major  Mackenzie 
(vol.  V.  p.  380),  Bengal  Asiatic  Researches. 

t Kautilya,  queiy,  from  the  Arabic  Qdtil,  a murderer  ? 


and  that  by  their  payments  accustunied,  and  also  by  the 
increment  of  viii  li.,  so  that  neither  by  plee,  neither  for 
any  custume  thei  goo  owt  of  Leic.,  but  oonlie  to  the  Con- 
mecherchie  [portemanmote]  as  of  old  tyme  was  accus- 
tumed.  I graunt  also  to  theme  to  hold  their  m’chunts 
gilde  as  they  ever  best  held  in  tyme  of  my  father.  Wit- 
nesse  K.  pint.  & Eico  magro,  & Baldeuino  de  Grauntmt 
& Barnard  pmt.  at  Britelm.” 

The  word  to  which  [I  call  attention  is  “ Con- 
mecherchie.”  In  the  transcript  the  word  porte- 
manmote ” is  inserted  in  the  space  above  it — 
evidently  to  show  that  the  words  are  synonymous. 
In  the  Latin  copy,  the  word  is  in  the  accusative 
case,  conmecherchiam.”  What  the  Oonme- 
cherchy  ” was,  the  interlined  word  proves  : it  was 
the  local  court  in  which  matters  of  debt  and  tres- 
pass were  determined,  otherwise  called  the  port- 
manmote”— townman-meeting.  But  what  I ask 
any  of  your  readers  acc[uainted  with  ancient  law- 
terms  to  oblige  by  saying,  is,  whether  the  word 
is  elsewhere  met  with.  It  seems  to  be  of  Norman- 
French  origin — chercher^  to  seek ; probably  being 
at  the  root  of  the  last  syllables. 

James  Thompsox. 

Ax  English  Chuech  at  Aexheim  ix  1640. — 
In  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Eobert  Crane  to  his 
honoured  friend  and  cousin  Sir  Eobert  Crane  of 
Chilton,  in  Suffolk,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  which  has 
been  recently  printed  in  Memorials  of  the  Cranes  of 
Chilton,  by  William  S.  Appleton,  4to,  1868,  is  the 
following  remarkable  passage.  The  original  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Tanner  65),  and  was 
written  in  1640  from  Utrecht : — 

“ In  Gelderland,  at  the  citie  of  Arhnam,  I received 
greate  favors  from  divers  worthy  gentlemen  of  our  nation 
who  have  theire  seated  them  seifs,  especially  from  these- 
s’" William  Constable,  S'"  Mathew  Boynton,  S’"  Eichard 
Saltingston  {i.  e.  Saltonstall)  of  Yorkshii'e,  as  also  from 
M’"  Laurence,  who  within  few  yeares  lived  neere  Berrye 
[Bury  St.  Edmund’s].  They  have  two  Preachers,  and 
this  the  discipline  of  theire  Church.  Upon  every  Sonday 
a Communion,  a prayer  before  sermon  and  after,  the  like 
in  the  afternoone.  The  Communion  Table  stands  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  Church  (w'^h  hath  no  chancell)  alter- 
wise,  where  the  chiefest  sit  and  take  notes, — not  a gentle- 
woman that  thinkes  her  hand  to  faire  to  use  her  pen  and 
inke.  The  Sermon,  Praj^er,  and  Psalme  being  ended,  the 
greatest  companie  present  theire  offeringes,  w®^’  amount 
to  about  two  or  3 hundred  pounds  a yeare  sterlinge.  The 
Ministers  content  theraselfs  with  a hundred  pound  a 
man  per  annum;  the  remainder  is  reserved  for  pious 
uses.” 

The  three  Yorkshire  knights  were  all  strong 
Parliamentarians.  Sir  William  Constable,  created 
a baronet  in  1611,  was  one  of  those  who  signed 
the  king’s  death-warrant.  Both  he  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Boynton  (created  baronet  1618)  would  have 
gone  to  New  England,  ^Gf  some  singular  provi- 
dences had  not  hinderd  them  ” (as  Cotton  Ma- 
ther states)  : Sir  Eichard  Saltonstall  went  there, 
but  returned  in  1631.  Have  any  other  notices  been 
preserved  of  their  church  at  Arnheim  ? 

J.  G.  N, 
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Ancient  and  Modeen  Supekstitions. — When 
I first  came  to  London,  I was  constantly  annoyed 
by  a certain  class  of  persons  spitting  aside  ” 
when  they  passed  me.  I one  day  asked  a servant 
girl,  who  by  accident  spat  upon  my  foot,  what 
she  meant  by  it,  and  the  reply  was,  should 
have  bad  luck  if  I didn’t  spit  at  a gentleman  in 
spectacles.”  Perhaps  her  answer  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  S.  W.  and  the  Birmingham  holiday- 
keepers.  H.  G.  W. 

Teials  eoe  Felony. — Do  the  Assize  Rolls,  or 
any  other  class  of  public  record,  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  result  of  trials  for  felony  ? I am 
anxious  to  gain  some  information  concerning  a 
trial  that  took  place,  in  which  a priest  was  charged 
with  robbing  a church  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? 

COENTJB. 

Mask  oe  Ceomwell. — I have  got  a mask,  said 
to  be  of  Cromwell,  taken  after  death.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  a person  who  told  me  he  got  it 
from  one  of  the  Ireton  family.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  how  I could  verify  it  as  genuine  ? C.  H. 

English  Jacobite  Songs. — In  the  introduction 
to  the  Cavalier  Songs  and  Ballads  of  England  from 
1642  to  1684,  edited  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 
1863,  it  is  stated  : — 

“ In  this  collection  no  Jacobite  songs,  properly  so  called, 
are  included,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to 
issue  a companion  volume  of  the  Jacobite  ballads  of 
England,  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  should  the  public  receive  the  present  volume 
with  sufficient  favour  to  justify  the  venture.” 

Now,  the  writer  of  this  thinks  it  would  be  a 
very  graceful  act  if  your  correspondent  who  signs 
with  the  initials  J.  M.  under  the  article  “ Cheva- 
lier’s Favourite : Stirling  of  Keir  ” (3'^  S.  xii.  164), 
would  communicate  with  Dr.  Mackay,  whose 
publishers  are  Richard  Griffin  & Company,  pub- 
lishers to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  London  and 
Glasgow,  and  allow  them  to  make  use  of  his 
volume,  the  Chevalier^ s Favourite,  in  forming  their 
collection  of  English  Jacobite  songs.  I should  also 
be  much  obliged  b}^  your  correspondent  if  he  would 
give  the  whole  of  the  verses  of  “ Mournful  Mel- 
pomene,” written  by  Princess  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  I.  of 
England,  in  N.  & Q.”  As  there  were  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  America,  who  sided 
with  General  Washington  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  are  there  any  American  Jacobite 
songs  ? There  is  an  American  song  used  during 
the  American  insurrection  that  lately  took  place: 
the  writer  of  this  would  be  obliged  to  any  corre- 
spondent of  N.  & Q.”  who  would  send  it  to 
appear  in  its  pages.  W.  H.  C. 

William  Fenton. — Why  was  William  Fenton, 
Esq.,  of  Glasstro,  near  Leeds,  called  in  the  last 
century  ‘^Fenton  the  Waggoner”?  Particulars 
of  his  wife  and  family  are  requested.  Tewaes. 


Giles  Fletchee.  — Can  any  correspondent  in- 
form me  whether  this  fine  line  from  Chidst's  Vic^ 
torie  (ii.  39,  line  3), 

“ As  if  the  snow  had  melted  into  flowers,” 
occurs  earlier  in  Chaucer  or  Spenser  P and  whether 
it  has  not  been  reproduced  by  Tennyson  ? Further, 
can  any  one  oblige  me  with  another  use  than  by 
Giles  Fletcher  of  the  word  orizal?  It  occurs  in 
Christ's  Victorie  (i.  24)  as  follows : — 

“ ’tis  he  (that  wounded  all) 

Cures  all  their  wounds;  he  (that  put  out  their  eyes), 

That  giues  them  light ; he  (that  death  first  did  call 

Into  the  world)  that  with  his  orizal 

Inspirits  earth : he  heau’n’s  al-seeing  eye. 

He  earth’s  great  prophet,  he,  whom  rest  doth  flie. 

That  on  salt  billowes  doth,  as  pillowes,  sleeping  lie.” 

The  context  seems  to  determine  the  meaning  to 
be=rising;  but  I am  desirous  to  know  if  it  is  a 
coinage  of  the  poet.  A.  B.  Geosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

Joseph  Fletchee. — I am  desirous  to  know 
where  I can  see  a copy  of  this  old  poet’s  Perfect, 
Blessed,  Cursed  Man,  in  either  the  1628  or  1629 
edition.  His  Christ's  Bloodie  Siveat  (1613)  I have. 

r. 

Local  Teeminations. — The  names  of  many  vil- 
lages in  Norfolk  end  in  the  syllable  ham;  many 
places  in  Essex  have  the  word  End  appended  to 
their  names.  The  termination  of  the  names  of 
some  cities  in  the  East  Indies  is  ahad.  The  first 
and  the  last  are  very  like  the  English  words 
home  and  abode.  Is  their  meaning  similar,  and 
what  is  that  of  the  second?  Perhaps  some  of 
your  philological  correspondents  would  kindly 
answer.  R.  B. 

Peepetual  Youth. — Bacon,  in  his  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients  (xxvi.  Prometheus,  or  the  State  of 
Man  ”)  says,  after  telling  us  the  gods  presented 
mortals  with  perpetual  youth,  the  following : — 

“But  men,  being  foolishly  enjoj^ed  hereat,  laid  this 
present  of  the  gods  upon  an  ass,  who,  in  returning  back 
with  it,  being  extremely  thirsty,  strayed  to  a fountain. 
The  serpent,  who  was  guardian  thereof,  would  not  sufier 
him  to  drink,  but  on  condition  of  receiving  the  burden  he 
carried,  whatever  it  should  be.  The  silly  ass  complied ; 
and  thus  the  perpetual  renewal  of  youth  was,  for  a drop 
of  water,  transferred  from  men  to  the  race  of  serpents.” 

The  classical  authority  for  this  I have  been 
unable  to  find ; and  any  one  of  your  correspond- 
dents  who  could  supply  me  with  the  information 
will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Castigatoe  ad  unguem. 

Quotations  Wanted.  — , 

“ And  other  harpers  many  a one, 

And  the  Briton  Glaskerion.” 

{Canterbury  Tales.) 

Villemarque’s  L'enchanteur  Merlin^  p.  262. 

But  where  are  these  lines  in  Chaucer  ? Is 
Glaskerion  to  be  taken  as  a British  plural,  or  as  a 
proper  name  ? L.^ius. 
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Cliamberlayne,  in  his  AnglicB  Notitia  for  1669, 
quotes  the  line : — 

“ Anglica  gens  est  optima  fiens  et  pessima  gaudens.” 

Where  shall  I find  the  original  P*  The  author 
of  this  curious  Ked  Book  styles  England  the 
paradise  of  wives  (this  is  very  delightful  in  an 
age  not  singular  for  its  morality),  and  the  hell  for 
horses.  Two  hundred  years  have  certainly  not 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  ill-used  quadrupeds 
in  any  degree  Elysian  ! L.  X. 

“ But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon  behold 
The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains 


Songs  ot  Shepheeds,”  etc. — Who  wrote  the 
classical  burlesque  ‘•'Songs  of  Shepherds,”  &c., 
each  stanza  ending  with  “Hunting  the  hare”? 
Is  it  by  Person  ? His  macaronic  lay  commencing 
“ Ego  nunquam  audivi  such  terrible  news  ’ is 
also  desired.  Maeia  H. 

Tobit  Family. — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents give  me  any  information  about  the  Tobitt,  or 
Tobit,  family  ? There  are  several  persons  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  one  or  two 
in  London,  and  they  are  all  very  nearly  related. 
I believe  they  originally  came  from  Dunswick 
Manor,  in  Sussex.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  get 
any  information  concerning  this  family. 

Edwaed  J.  Knight. 

3,  Amersham  Park  Terrace,  New  Cross,  Kent,  S.E. 

Townsmen  and  Counteymen. — The  ascertain- 
ment of  the  relative  social  status  of  townsmen  and 
countrjmien  in  bygone  periods  in  this  country  is 
an  interesting  historical  process.  It  would  seem 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  privileged  guilds 
of  early  origin  in  the  towns,  the  members  of  those 
bodies  ranked  in  social  estimation  with  an  elevated 
class  in  the  rural  districts.  For  instance,  the 
tradesman  established  in  a borough,  eligible  to  be 
on  its  council,  and  to  be  made  an  alderman,  or 
elevated  to  the  mayoralty,  was  equal  in  position 
to  a yeoman  of  the  adjoining  villages.  The  re- 
strictions imposed  on  setting  up  in  trade,  the  fees 
paid  on  entrance  into  the  guilds,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  numbers  in  the  different  trades,  all  helped 
to  render  the  upper  class  of  tradesmen  an  ex- 
clusive and  influential  class.  Hence,  also,  the 
younger  sons  of  gentlemen  of  landed  estate  un- 
provided with  fortune — their  numbers  preventing 
their  receiving  a share  of  the  paternal  estates — 
were  placed  apprentices  to  tradesmen,  as  thus  they 
retained  a kind  of  social  position,  and  means  of 
livelihood  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 

The  statute-book  shows  the  operation  of  this 
system.  I find  that  in  an  Act  of  the  reign  of 

This  line  is  considered  to  be  a mere  proverb : see 
“N.  & Q.,”  3>-d  S.  vi.  69.— Ed.] 


Elizabeth  no  youth  could  be  placed  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a currier  unless  he  was  the  son  of  a person 
who  “ dispended  ” at  least  40s.  yearl}^  from  landed 
property.  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  meant  that 
no  man  under  the  rank  of  a yeoman  could  appren- 
tice his  son  to  a currier.  If  this  supposition  be 
incorrect,  perhaps  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
will  point  out  the  mistake.  Forty  shillings  yearly 
would,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  mean  a con- 
siderable income  from  landed  property,  I presume. 
Other  examples  of  this  kind  would  oblige 

Jaytee. 

Watee:  Beee:  Ale. — 

“ Honest  water  is  too  weak  to  be  a sinner;  it  never  left 
man  in  the  mire.” — Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

“ Here’s  a pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour ; drink  and 
fear  not  your  man.” — Henry  VI.  Fart  II.,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  quotations,  that 
both  water  and  double-beer  had  their  respective 
virtues  in  Shakspere’s  time  : the  first  quotation  is 
worth  a place  at  the  head  of  every  Temperance 
Society.  As  to  the  latter,  it  leads  me  to  inquire 
as  to  the  origin  of  double  X beer,*  now  so  much 
drunk;  and  whether  double- beer,  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere,  was  beer  of  double  strength?  The- 
word  heer  is  used  by  Shakspere  only  once;  but. 
ale  is  mentioned  in  the  following : — 

“ A quart  of  ale  is  a dish  for  a king.” 

Winters  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

It  appears  that  ale  was  a superior  beverage  to 
beer ; but  in  what  respect  did  it  differ  in  Shak- 
spere’s time  ? Sidney  Beisly. 

Bishop  Stephen  Weston.  — I beg  leave  tO’ 
inquire  for  information  as  to  the  parentage  and 
origin  *t)f  Stephen  Weston,  who  w^as  Bishop  of 
Exeter  from  1724  to  1742.  The  tradition  among 
his  descendants  is  that  he  was  nearly  related  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  was 
created  Baron  Weston  in  1628  and  Earl  of  Port-- 
land  in  1633.  He  was  born  in  1666,  and  died  in 
1742.  His  representatives  possess  a splendidly 
illuminated  MS.  pedigree  of  the  Weston  family  in 
all  its  branches,  brought  down  to  the  year  16.33,, 
which  was  executed  by  the  Herald  Lilly  for  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  who  died  in  1634. 

Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Devonshire,  says 
that  the  bishop  was  born  in  Berkshire,  w^as  a 
scholar  of  Eton,  then  a scholar  and  fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a j unior 
master  and  fellow  of  Eton ; and  that  his  I'riend- 
ship  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  college  procured 
him  his  bishopric  from  that  minister. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  access 
to  the  books  of  Eton  or  of  King’s,  and  can  favour 
me  with  information  I seek.  H.  B.  Tomkins. 

New  University  Club. 


See  »N.  k Q.,”  l^t  s.  viii.  439,  572.] 
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Youth’s  Magazine.”  — Can  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  give  me  information  regarding  this 
magazine,  its  contributors,  and  editors  ? It  was 
commenced  early  in  the  present  century,  and  was 
for  a considerable  time  under  the  management  of 
John  Campbell,  a dissenting  clergyman.  Jane 
Taylor,  I think,  was  a contributor  under  the  sig- 
nature Q.  Q.  The  magazine  is  (or  was  lately) 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Whittemore,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church.  Who  is  the 
author  of  two  articles  in  this  magazine  (1846),  A 
Glass  of  Water  ” and  A Wet  Day,”  both  by  the 
same  author  without  any  signature  ? R.  Ihglis. 


The  Battle  oe  Brehjveville, — I may  be  ask- 
ing a very  simple  question,  but  I have  no  map  or 
book  of  reference  at  hand  which  will  direct  me  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  battle  of  Brenneville, 
where,  in  1119,  our  Henry  I.  obtained  a victory 
over  Louis-le-Gros.  Thierry,  with  true  Gallican 
economy,  appears  to  ignore  the  battle  altogether. 
{Hist,  de  la  Conquete  d' Anglet err e).  Anquetil  calls 
it  ‘‘La  plaine  de  Brenneville  pres  du  chateau  de 
Noyon  a peu  de  distance  des  Andelys,”  and  various 
authorities  speak  of  the  battle  as  fought  in  con- 
nection with  Louis’s  expedition  against  Noyon, 
and  mention  his  retirement  after  it  to  Andelys. 
Am  I right  in  my  supposition  that  this  could  not 
be^  the  town  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  but  some 
neighbouring  castle,  possibly  at  Nojon-le-sec, 
which  I find  in  the  maps  between  Grisons  and  the 
Andelys?  Matthev/  Paris  seems  to  have  blun- 
dered in  his  statement,  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders 
received  a deadly  wound  here;  whereas,' in  the 
next  paragraph,  he  speaks  of  his  having  received 
it  “apud  Aiicum  in  Normannia;”  i.  e.  as  the 
other  chroniclers  say  at  Eu,  and  Hume  puts  his 
death  in  1113.  C.  W.  Btjstgham. 

[Henry  of  Huntingdon  omits  mentioning  in  the  text 
of  his  history  where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  the  verses 
which  follow  supply  the  name  of  the  place,  Noyon : — 

“ Where  No3mn’s  tow’rs  rise  o’er  the  plain, 

And  Oise  flows  onward  to  the  Seine, 

Two  banner’d  hosts  in  ranks  advance  : 

Here,  Louis  leads  the  pow’rs  of  France ; 

Henry  of  England,  there,  commands 
His  English  and  his  Norman  bands.” 

Our  chronicler  calls  it  the  battle  of  Noyon,  on  account 
of  this  place  being  Henrj^’s  head  quarters.  The  central 
point  of  the  battle  appears  to  have  been  at  the  farm  of 
Bremule,  three  leagues  distant.  Hence  we  read  in  the 
history  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  that  “ the  French  having 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Nojmn,  set  fire  to  a granary 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Boucheron,  the  smoke  of  which 
was  visible  to  the  English  as  it  rose  in  the  air.  Near 
Mount  Verclive  there  is  an  open  ground  and  vast  plain. 


called  b}’-  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Bremule.  King 
Henrj^  descended  to  it  with  five  hundred  cavalry,  the 
warlike  hero  having  put  on  his  armour  and  skilfully  dis- 
posed his  mailed  troops.  Of  the  Normans,  there  were 
Baldric  de  Brai,  William  Crispin,  and  some  others  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  army.  All  these  assembled  at  Bre- 
mule, swelling  with  pride,  and  ready  to  encounter  the 
Normans.”  Duchesne’s  text  calls  the  place  Brenneville ; 
but  the  original  manuscript  gives  the  right  name  Bren- 
mula.  In  the  Dictionnaire  by  Dezobrj’-  and  Bachelet 
(Paris,  1857),  it  is  stated:  “ Brenneville,  lieu  de  I’anc. 
Vexin  (Eure),  pres  des  Andelys.  Louis  VI.  le  Gros  }’•  fut 
vaincu  en  1119  par  Henri  d’Angleterre.”] 

The  SoiSTG  oe  Ally  Croaker. — Can  you  furnish 
me  with  a correct  version  of  this  once  popular 
Irish  song  ? I have  applied  to  several  friends, 
but  their  memories  could  only  supply  a few  verses; 
nor  have  I been  able  to  ascertain  the  date  and 
occasion  of  its  being  composed. 

Charles  J.  Robinson. 

Norton  Canon,  Hereford. 

[“AIN  Croaker ” is  a song  by  Foote,  in  his  comedj’. 
The  Englishman  in  Paris,  1753,  and  was  sung  by  Miss 
Macklin  to  the  guitar.  It  was  printed,  with  the  tune,  in 
Apollo’s  Cabinet ; or,  The  Lady's  Delight,  ii.  218  (Liver- 
pool, 1757).  The  song  thus  commences  : — 

“ There  lived  a man  in  Ballymecrazy, 

Who  wanted  a wife  to  make  him  unaisy, 

Long  had  he  sighed  for  dear  Ally  Croaker, 

And  thus  the  gentle  youth  bespoke  her  : 

Arrah,  will  imu  marry  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker  ? 

Arrah,  will  jmu  marrj^  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker  ? ” 
The  tune  is  printed  in  Chappell’s  Popidar  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  ii.  7l4.j 

Lists  oe  M.P.s — Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  lists  of  our  parliamentary  representatives 
from  the  earliest  times  have  been  published ; and 
if  so,  in  what  work  ? I want  to  find  out  the 
former  burgesses  of  some  places  not  commemorated 
in  a county  history.  W.  H.  S. 

[T/te  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  1806-20,  as 
well  as  the  three  series  of  The  Parliamentary  Debates 
(Hansard’s),  give  lists  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  a very  early  period  down  to  the  last  par- 
liament of  the  current  reign.  The  lists  are  prefixed  to 
each  new  parliament.  Another  list  from  33  Henry  YIII. 
1542  to  12  Charles  IL,  1660,  arranged  in  parliaments,  is 
printed  in  Willis’s  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ll. 
Beatson’s  Chronological  Register,  3 vols.  8vo,  gives  the 
members  of  both  houses  from  1708  to  1807.] 

Bishop  Grosteste.— Atthe  monastery  of  Saint 
Bennet  at  Holme,  Leland  saw  a commentary  on 
the  books  of  Dionysius  de  Hierarchia  by  Robertus 
Lincolniensis  (Grosteste).  Does  this  commentary 
now  exist  in  print  or  manuscript  P (Hunter’s  Eng- 
lish Monastic  Libraries,  p.  22.)  A.  0.  V.  P. 

[Bishop  Grosteste’s  manuscript  of  his  Commentary  on 
Dion^’^sius  is  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  College,  Cxford, 
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Cod.  raemb.  ci.,  and  was  the  gift  of  John  Mabelthorpe. 
It  is  entitled  “ Dionysii  Areopagitie  de  Caelesti  Hierar- 
chia  liber  in  capitulis  quindeciin  distinctus ; cum  com- 
mento  abbreviato.”  Then  follows,  “ Liber  de  Ecclesiastica 
Hierarchia,  ex  ejusdem  interpretis  versione  et  interpreta- 
tione.”  {Vide  Coxe’s  Catalogue,  and  Pegge’s  Life  of 
Bishop  Grosseteste,  1793,  4to,  p.  290.)  ] 

Kaymtjnd  Lully.  — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  furnish  me  with  a list  of  books  giving 
any  account  of  Eaymund  Lully.  Osphal. 

[Some  account  of  Eaymund  Lully,  the  Enlightened 
Doctor,  may  be  found  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  ; Aikins’s 
Biographical  Dictionary  ; the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phic Universelle,  and  Trithemius  On  the  Illustrious  Writers 
of  the  Church,  1546,  4to.] 


BISHOP  PEECY,  AND  HIS  “ EELIQUES.” 

(d**'  S.  ii.  169.) 

Having  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Third 
Series  of  N.  & Q.”  on  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  and  his  books,  under  my  old  signature, 
OxoNiEisrsis,  I am  rathersurprised  that  Me.  Payne 
Collier  has  not  noticed  them  before,  as  his  note 
in  the  last  number  of  your  periodical  indicates 
his  taking  an  interest  in  the  subject.  They  were 
written,  besides,  chiefly  with  a view  of  obtaining 
additional  information,  and  any  given  would  have 
been  gladly  received. 

Now,  first,  the  letter  which  Me.  Payne  Collier 
prints,  dated  Easton  Maudit,  April  16,  1761,  is,  I 
imagine,  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Magazine — a periodical  to  which  Percy  contributed. 
I have  in  piy  possession  a copy  of  a letter  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  transcribed  from  an  original 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from  him  to  the  pub- 
lishers, offering  some  translations,  &c.,  for  insertion. 

Then  as  to  the  little  poem,  ‘^Deep  howls  the 
storm  with  chilling  blast,”  &c.,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Memoir  of  Bishop  Percy  in  order 
to  show  that  the  attachment  to  Mrs.  Percy  was 
of  the  most  permanent  kind,  and  the  date  given 
is  undoubtedly  March  22,  1788,  as  Me.  Payne 
Collier  observes,  six  years  after  Percy  became 
Bishop  of  Dromore,”  and,  it  may  be  added,  when 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  I pass  no  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  poem.  It  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  Hev.  H.  B.  Knox,  the  present  rector 
of  Dromore,  who  told  me  that  he  had  copied  it 
from  an  album  belonging  to  a lady  of  that  place, 
but  I was  unable  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  to  decipher  some  of  the  words  in  the  MS., 
and  this  will  account  for  inaccuracies,  for  we  had 
to  guess  at  some  words,  and  endeavour  to  go  as 
near  the  mark  as  we  could.  Mr.  Knox  informed 
me  that  the  poem  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
and  that  he  believed  it  to  have  been  written  for 
the  album  above-mentioned,  and  never  to  have 
been  printed. 


Percy’s  connection  with  the  ducal  house  of 
Northumberland  is  ^‘not  proven.”  In  the  Bridg- 
north register  the  name  is  spelt  ‘^Pearcy;”  in 
the  Council  books  of  that  town  ‘‘  Piercy,”  and  also 
in  the  catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates;  in  aB:ittel 
book  at  Christ  Church  it  is  Peircy ; ” but  in  the 
register  at  Easton  Maudit,  in  his  own  hand,  it  is 
most  clearly  and  legibly  written  ^^Percy,”  and  the 
date  of  this  is  1753.  The  fact  of  his  father  having 
been  a grocer  at  Bridgenorth  was  disputed  by  his 
descendants,  but  it  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt ; 
for  Me.  Hubert  Smith,  the  deputy  town  cleik  of 
Bridgenorth,  found  a minute  referring  to  his  trade 
— namely,  ‘‘  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  Arthur 
Piercy  of  Birmingham,  the  son  of  Arthur  Low 
Piercy  of  Bridgnorth,  grocer,  shall  be  admitted  as 
a burgess,  August  12, 1755,”  the  said  Arthur  Piercy 
being  the  brother  of  the  editor  of  the  Reliqiies  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry. 

The  Memoir  of  Percy  prefixed  to  the  Ballad 
Book  was  undertaken  and  written  from  my  having 
ever  taken  an  interest  in  the  Reliqnes,  and  from 
once  having  held  a curacy  almost  within  a walk 
of  Easton  Maudit,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  so 
many  years  his  quiet  home.  Several  inaccura- 
cies have  crept  in,  and  it  might  easily  have  been 
made  more  perfect  had  access  to  a good  library 
been  afforded,  but  in  a lonely  country  place  the 
chance  was  not  permitted.  It  has,  however,  I 
hope,  chronicled  hitherto  unrecorded  facts  con- 
cerning Percy,  and  shown  his  industrious  pains- 
taking character.  He  might  not  indeed  fiave 
been  a man  of  first-rate  abilities,  but  at  any  rate 
the  merit  is  his  of  having  been  the  first  to  pioneer 
the  way  in  several  hitherto  untravelled  tracts  of 
literature. 

I should  imagine  that  no  library  possesses  a 
complete  collection  of  the  books  that  Percy  either 
compiled  or  edited,  for  they  are  many  in  number 
and  some  are  of  extreme  rarity.  Very  few  copies 
again  were  printed  of  his  interesting  correspond- 
ence with  Paton,  Edinburgh,  1830.  One  is  in  the 
Bodleian  stores,  and  was  shown  to  me  by  a friend. 

I have  heard  that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  possesses 
a copy  of  the  works  of  Surrey  edited  by  Percy, 
the  whole  of  the  impression  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  a fire  which  took  place  in  Eed  Lion 
Passage,  in  1808,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
copies  privately  circulated.  It  may  interest  him 
to  know  that  now  an  excellent  photograph  of  the 
bishop’s  birth-place  at  Bridgnorth  may,  for  a 
very  trifling  sum,  be  procured,  and  that  the  house 
itself  was  very  recently  in  the  market,  and  might 
have  been  purchased  at  a reasonable  rate. 

John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 


While  I am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Payne  Col- 
lier’s notes  on  Bishop  Percy  and  his  Eeliques,” 
and  obliged  to  him  for  printing  them,  I ask  you  to 
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allow  me,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Pickford,  to  observe 
that  lines  5 and  6 of  Mr.  Pickford’s  “ Life  ’ ’ 
state  that  Percy’s  grandfather  was  a grocer  as  well 
as  his  father  5 and  also  that  the  note  on  the 
second  page  of  the  Life  ” states  that  a woodcut 
of  the  old  Percy  house  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bel- 
lett’s  Antiquities  of  Bridgnorth. 

F.  J.  Furniyall. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BISHOP  PERCY’S 
FOLIO  MANUSCRIPT.— No.  ii. 

“ THE  FARMER  AND  THE  KING.” 

S.  ii.  152.) 

When  I was  a boy  I heard  this  ballad  sung, 
and  I have  ever  since  remembered  it.  My  recol- 
lection enables  me  to  supply  some  of  the  lacunce 
in  your  correspondent’s  version.  I think  there  is 
a dash  of  the  seaside  in  such  terms  as  “ he  darned 
his  eyes.”  It  smacks  of  Plymouth. 

“There  -was  an  old  chap  in  the  west  countree, 

A flaw  in  his  lease  the  lawyers  had  found  ; 

’Twas  all  about  felling  of  five  oak  trees. 

And  building  a house  upon  his  own  ground. 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ This  old  chap  to  Lunnon  would  go 
To  tell  the  king  a part  of  his  grief. 

Likewise  to  tell  him  a bit  of  his  woe, 

In  hopes  the  king  would  give  him  relief. 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ When  this  old  chap  to  Lunnon  was  come. 

Pie  found  the  king  to  Windsor  was  gone ; 

And  gain  he  had  known  that  he  had  not  been  there. 

He  dashed  his  wig  if  he’d  corned  so  far. 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ So  when  this  old  chap  to  Windsor  was  come, 

Pie  walked  right  up  before  the  door ; 

He  banged  and  he  thumped  wi’  his  oaken  clump, 

‘ There  is  room  enough  there  for  I to  be  sure.’ 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 
‘“Please,  Mr.  Noble,  show  I the  king. 

Lord  ! bee’s  that  the  king  as  I sees  there ! 

Well,  I seed  a chap  at  Bartlemy  Fair 
Look’d  more  like  a king  nor  that  chap  there.’ 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ ‘ Well,  Mr.  King,  an’  how’  do  you  do  ? 

I ha’  gotten  for  you  a bit  o’  a job. 

And  gain  for  me  the  thing  you  will  do, 

I ha’  gotten  a summat  for  you  in  my  fob.’ 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ The  king  he  took  the  lease  in  ban. 

To  sign  it  too  he  were  quite  willin  ; 

So  the  farmer  to  make  him  a bit  o’  amends 

He  pulled  out  his  bag,  and  he  gi’ed  him'a  shilling. 

Right  too  ra  loo  fal,  &c. 

“ P’he  king  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  ordered  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  down. 

The  farmer  he  stared,  but  nothing  spoke, 

He  stared  again,  and  he  scratched  his  crown. 

Right  too  ra  loo  ral,  &c. 

“ The  farmer  he  stared  to  see  so  much  gold. 

And  to  take  it  up  he  were  quite  willing ; 

But  he  said,  gain  he’d  known  he  had  so  much  cash, 

He  darn’d  his  eyes  if  he’d  a’  gien  him  the  shilling.” 

J.  Emerson!  Tennent. 


I bave  known  tbis  song  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
tbougb  I am  unable  to  say  if  it  bas  been  in  print ; 
but  I tbink  that  such  must  bave  been  the  case.  I 
remember  hearing  it  sung,  when  I was  a boy,  at 
the  Kidderminster  Theatre,  by  an  actor  dressed  in 
character  as  an  old  farmer.  It  was  sung  between 
the  drama  and  farce,  and  went  to  the  tune  of 
‘^The  Cork  Leg,”  and  I afterwards  sung  it  myself 
at  some  schoolboy  theatricals.  Since  then  it  has 
lived  in  my  memory,  and  it  differed  but  little  from 
the  version  quoted  in  your  pages.  The  omitted 
lines  of  the  third  verse  were  these  (following 
“ He  found  the  King  to  Windsor  had  flown,”) — 

“ If  he’d  a known  he’d  not  been  at  home. 

He’d  dang’d  his  buttons  if  he’d  ever  have  gone.” 

Home  ” was  pronounced  whum,”  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  come.”  The  next  verse  began  with 
the  line  — 

“ So  this  old  chap  to  Windsor  did  stump.” 

Of  course  the  singing  of  the  song  was  accom- 
panied with  much  acting  and  expressive  panto- 
mime. CuTHBERT  Bede. 


I learnt  the  following  many  years  ago  as  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  stanza  3,  in  the  West 
Country  story  of  The  Farmer  and  the  King  ” : — 

“ Zays  he,  if  I’d  known  he’d  not  been  at  home. 

Why,  dash  my  buttons  if  ever  Fd  come.” 

Also  my  version  of  line  3,  stanza  8,  was  : — 

“ Likewise  ten  shillings  and  half- a- crown.” 

J.  J.  M. 


I send  you  the  third  verse  of  The  Farmer  and 
the  King,”  as  I knew  it  when  a boy : — 

“ When  this  old  chap  to  Lunnon  was  come, 

And  found  the  King  to  Windsor  had  gone. 

He  said,  ‘ If  I’d  ha  known  he  han  bin  at  home, 

Dash  my  buttons  if  I’d  ha  come.’ 

Ri  tooral  looral,”  &c. 

David  Gooding. 


There  is  a chorus  to  The  Farmer  and  the  King,” 

“ Ri  tooral  looral looral loe. 

Right  fal  la  fal  la.” 

The  third  verse  is,  I believe  : — 

III. 

“ When  this  oT  chap  to  Lunnun  had  come. 

He  voun  the  King  to  Windsor  had  gone. 

But  if  he’d  known  he’d  not  been  at  home. 

He  dong’d  his  wig  if  ever  he’d  come. 

IV. 

“ Then  this  oP  chap  to  Windsor  did  stump. 

But  the  gates  were  barr’d  and  all  secure,  <S:c. 

VIII. 

“ The  King,  to  carry  on  the  joke, 

Ordered  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  down ; 

The  Farmer  he  stared,  but  nothing  spoke. 

He  stared  again,  and  scratched  his  crown. 
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IX. 

“ The  Farmer  he  stared  and  looked  very  funny, 

To  take  it  up  was  likewise  willin  ; 

But  ’a  said,  if  a’d  know’d  he’d  a got  so  much  money, 
He’d  a dashed  his  wig  vore  he’d  gi’d  un  a shilling.” 

This  is  the  way  my  brother  used  to  sing  The 
Farmer  and  the  King  ” some  thirty  years  ago. 

Henry  Warren,  Vicar  of  Flixton. 
Bungay,  Suffolk. 


The  song  of The  Farmer  and  the  King”  is 
printed  in  the  Universal  Songster j vol.  hi.  p.  381, 
under  the  name  of  ^^The  King  and  the  West- 
Countryman.”  “The  missing  lines”  are  con- 
tained in  stanza  3 : — 

“ Now  this  old  chap  to  Lunnun  did  go. 

But  found  the  King  to  Windsor  had  gone  ; 

But  if  he  had  a known  he'd  not  been  at  home. 

He  domed  his  buttons  if  ever  he’d  come. 

Ki  tooral,  &c.” 

S.  D.  S. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  Furnivall’s  correspondent 
says  that  ^the  ballad  of  “ The  Fanner  and  the 
King  ” was  printed  many  years  since.  I have  a 
copy  before  me,  under  the  title  of  “ The  King  and 
the  Countryman,”  in  a little  volume,  The  Comic 
Songster,  published  in  1840,  by  Hamilton,  Glas- 
gow, from  the  press  of  our  Paisley  Nestor  of 
printers,  John  Neilson.  It  varies  a little  from  the 
Devonshire  version  printed  in  “N.  & Q.”  In 
printing  the  third  stanza,  Mr.  Shelley  does  not 
recollect  the  last  two  lines  of  it.  This  is  the 
third  stanza  in  our  Paisley  copy : — 

“ When  this  old  chap  to  Lunnun  had  come. 

He  found  the  King  to  Windsor  had  gone  ; 

But  if  he  had  a-known  he’d  not  been  at  home. 

He  domed  his  buttons  if  ever  he’d  come.” 

James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 


LETTER  FROM  SIR  T.  FAIRFAX. 

(4‘^  S.  ii.  149.) 

Your  Dewsbury  correspondent  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  history  of  our  great  civil  war.  The  document 
which  he  has  published  in  your  columns  to-day 
has  not,  as  far  as  I can  make  out,  appeared  in 
print  before.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  many  copies 
sent  abroad  among  the  towns  and  villages  near 
Bradford  for  the  purpose  of  raising  forces  for  the 
then  contemplated  assault  on  Leeds.  A letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  his  father,  dated 
“ Bradford,  January  1642  ” [1643],  is  extant. 
The  original  is,  I think,  but  am  not  sure,  among 
the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
I only  know  it  from  the  modernised  copy  in  Bell’s 
Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  In  this 
communication  Sir  Thomas  says  that  the  people 


of  those  parts  grow  very  impatient  that  the 
Eoyalists  should  be  driven  out  of  Leeds  and 
Wakefield,  “for  by  them  all  trade  and  provisions 
are  stopped,  so  that  the  people  in  these  clothing 
towns  are  not  able  to  subsist ; ” and  goes  on  to 
state  that  if  speedy  action  be  not  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  the  people  will  rise  of  them- 
selves. He  then  proceeds  to  urge  Lord  Fairfax 
to  give  instructions  as  to  what  course  he  is  to 
pursue,  as  he  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of 
raising  the  country  without  the  orders  of  his 
superior  in  command.  The  conclusion  of  the  mis- 
sive shows  that  he  calculated  on  finding  great 
readiness  for  war  among  his  neighbours.  He 
says:  — 

“ I am  sure  I shall  have  above  six  hundi'ed  muskets 
if  I summons  the  country  to  come  in,  besides  3000  and 
more  with  other  weapons,  that  would  rise  with  us.  If 
your  lordship  please  to  give  me  power  to  join  with  the 
readiness  of  the  people,  1 doubt  not  but,  by  God’s  assist- 
ance, to  give  your  lordship  a good  account  of  what  we 
do.” 

The  old  lord’s  answer  has  not,  I fear,  been 
preserved.  The  summons  to  the  Mirfield  con- 
stable shows  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 
proposition  “ to  raise  the  country.”  It  appears 
from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  own  memoirs  * that 
summonses  of  this  kind  were  issued  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  wrote  this  meagre  sketch  of  his  public 
life  many  years  after  the  events  narrated  had 
taken  place,  and  the  book  is  therefore  very  scanty 
in  dates : though,  where  they  are  given,  it  is 
usually  safe  to  trust  them.  I gather  from  these 
memorials  that  the  first  summons  had  been  sent 
out,  probably  in  December,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  footmen  for  the  protection  of 
Bradford ; and  that  the  second,  of  which  the  Mir- 
field document  is  a specimen,  was  issued  after 
Lord  Fairfax  had  been  communicated  with,  and 
when  Sir  Thomas  had  fully  determined  on  his 
line  of  conduct. 

“We  summon’d  the  country  again,”  he  says,  “and 
made  a body  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  men,  with 
which  we  marched  to  Leeds.” 

These  raw  levies  must  have  formed  a consider- 
able part  of  the  force  with  which  he  on  January  23 
drove  the  Royalists  under  Sir  William  Saville  out  of 
Leeds,  t On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Lord  Fair- 
fax was  at  Selby.  From  thence  he  wrote  a letter  to 
Lenthall,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which,  among  other  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  the 

* Short  Memorials  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  written  hy 
Himself,  1699,  pp.  14-15. 

f Sir  William  Saville  of  Thornhill,  co.  York,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  After  his  defeat  at  Wakefield  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Sheffield  Castle.  He  was  afterwards 
Governor  of  York,  in  which  post  he  died  Jan.  24,  1643-4. 
Hunter’s  Hallamsh,  p.  112;  Courthope’s  Synopsis  of 
Baronetage,^.  176  ; Whitaker’sLoidfceancZA'/mefe, pp.  314, 
317. 
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country^  lie  gave  an  account  of  this  action.*  The 
fight  lasted  about  two  hours ; only  forty  men  were 
slain  in  all.  The  Parliamentarians  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  They  captured  five  hundred 
prisoners^  of  whom  six  were  officers  5 took  four 
colours,  and  two  brass  sakers,”  t and  all  the 
munitions  of  war  in  the  place,  which  was  not 
much.”  Of  Fairfax’s  people  only  thirteen  were 
killed,  but  two  officers,  Captains  Briggs  and  Lee, 
were  wounded.  The  Royalist  commander  escaped 
by  secret  ways  towards  Pomfrait Ser- 

jeant-Major Beaumont  was  drowned  crossing  the 
river,  and  Sir  William  Saville  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  like  fate.” 

There  is,  I think,  a misprint  or  an  error  of  tran- 
scription in  the  fifth  line  from  the  end  : “ ye  com- 
mon pock  ” should  be  “ ye  common  stock” 

If  your  correspondent  has  found  any  more  relics 
of  the  great  civil  war  among  the  papers  he  has 
examined,  I hope  he  will  commit  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  printing-press. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


MODERN  INVENTION  OF  THE  SANSCRIT 
ALPHABET. 

(Ph  s.  i.  125,  610;  ii.  67.) 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  Arabic  collection  of  alphabets 
on  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  modern  invention 
of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  is  founded,  I have  to  ob- 
serve that,  never  having  met  with  the  work  either 
in  the  original  or  translation,  I did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  criticise  it.  I considered  that  if  the  Lat 
character  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  argument  based  on  the  col- 
lection of  Ahmad  bin  Bakar,  made  in  the  seventh 
century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the  infer- 
ence that  therefore  ‘4he  Sanscrit,  Tamil,  and  other 
dialects  of  S.  India  ” must  have  been  invented 
subseq^uent  to  that  compilation,”  would  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Believing  that  the  identification  of  the  earliest 
known  inscriptions  discovered  in  India  with  the 
name  of  Asoca,  a Buddhist  sovereign  of  the  third 
century  b.c.,  was  a fact  accepted  by  all  Oriental 
archaeologists  now  living,  I contented  myself  with 
a reference  to  it,  as  a sufficient  reply  to  the  sug- 
gestion founded  on  the  work  of  the  Arabian  palae- 
ographer. But,  as  R,  R.  W.  Ellis  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this  answer,  I will  shortly  state  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests ; which,  moreover,  may 

* The  letter  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Rushworth,  part 
II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  125-127. 

•f  “ A very  old  gun  8 or  9 feet  long,  and  of  about  51bs. 
calibre  ....  The  name  is  thought  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  French  oath  sacred  (Smyth’s  Sailor's  Word- 
Book,  sub  voc.)  Surely  it  comes  rather  from  sacre,  a kind 
of  hawk. 


perhaps  prove  not  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers  less  versed  in  Indian  antiquities. 

Two  monolithic  columns,  one  near  Delhi,  the 
other  at  Allahabad,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  un- 
known character,  had  long  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned.  In  1833  the  interest  felt  in  them 
was  revived  by  James  Prinsep,  who  published  draw- 
ings of  them,  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.*  This 
led  to  the  discovery  of  other  similar  pillars  or 
Idts,  as  they  were  called,  at  Mathiah  and  Radhia 
in  Tirhoot,  and  of  inscriptions  on  rocks  in  Cut- 
tack, Ganjam,  and  Guzerat,  v/hich,  on  comparison, 
proved  to  be  repetitions  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
one  with  another.  At  length,  in  1837,  Prinsep 
detecting  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
word  in  some  short  cave-temple  legends,  which, 
by  a happy  guess,  he  conjectured  to  represent  the 
Sanscrit  for  gift  ” {danani\,  hit  upon  the  value  of 
a few  letters;  and  following  the  clue  thus  ob- 
tained, he  completed  the  alphabet.t  The  inscrip- 
tions were  then  found  to  consist  of  a series  of 
Buddhist  edicts,  promulgated  by  a prince  named 
Piyadasi,  whose  rule,  as  indicated  by  the  extent 
covered  by  his  decrees,  embraced  the  whole  of 
India.  Another  copy  of  the  same  edicts  in  the 
old  Pehlivi  character  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peshawer. 

This  Piyadasi  was  next  identified  with  Asoca 
by  means  of  the  historical  annals  of  Ceylon, 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Tumour,  and  confirmed 
by  M.  Csoma  de  Koros  from  those  of  Tibet.  They 
clearly  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  Buddhism, 
and  the  conversion  of  Asoca  or  Dhamma  Asoca, 
surnamed  Piyadassi,”  | to  that  faith.  He  is  shown 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks,  as  first  suggested 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  Originally  a mere  military 
adventurer,  he  succeeded  in  delivering  his  country 
from  foreign  invaders,  about  316  b.c.  ; and  then 
extending  his  sway  over  all  N.  India,  he  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Bindusara,  b.c.  291.  Asoca  suc- 
ceeded, B.c.  283,  and  still  further  extended  his 
kingdom  towards  the  south. § With  the  zeal  of  a 
recent  convert,  he  employed  his  great  power  to 
promulgate  the  tenets  of  his  new  creed,  despatch- 
ing missions  to  Tibet,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  causing  his  orders  to 
be  engraven  on  rocks  and  pillars  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Affghanistan  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Although  no  date  is  found  in  the  inscriptions 
themselves,  they  contain  allusions  to  contemporary 
princes,  who  undoubtedly  lived  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Among  these  is  an  Antiochus  of  the 
Seleucid^,  a Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  other  Greek 


* Vol.  iii.  105,  an.d  following  vols. 
f Jour,  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vi.  460,  566,  790. 
j Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  vi.  791.  Tumour’s  Mahawanso. 
§ Cunningham’s  Bhilsa  Topes,  chaps,  viii.  ix.  and  xi. 
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names.*  Epigraplis  in  theLat  character  likewise 
occur  on  coins  of  some  of  the  Bactrian  kings,  as 
Agathocles  and  Pantaleon,  to  whom  Wilson  as- 
signs the  dates  of  135  and  120  b.c.  respectively. 

The  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  an  indigenous 
Sanscrit  alphabet  thus  appears  to  he  complete. 
Whether  the  promulgator  of  the  edicts  was  named 
Piyadasi  or  Asoca,  or  whether,  as  Wilson  main- 
tained, t they  were  different  persons,  does  not 
affect  the  question. 

In  addition  to  the  above  historical  proof,  I 
attempted  in  a former  reply  % to  show  by  internal 
evidence,  deduced  from  the  forms  of  the  letters 
themselves,  that  they  were  not  derived  from  a 
foreign  source.  The  simple  forms  of  the  charac- 
ters, as  they  occur  in  the  earliest  inscriptions, 
seem  to  prove  that  they  were  invented  or  taken 
arbitrarily  ^o  meet  the  requirements  of  the  phone- 
tic system  of  India  when  the  use  of  written  sym- 
bols in  other  (probably  western)  countries  had 
shown  the  superior  value  of  permanent  records 
over  oral  tradition.  Thus,  the  letter  Jc  was  re- 
presented by  a cross ; the  r by  a line ; the  g by 
an  angle ; the  ^ by  a curve ; the  ^V^by  a circle  ; the 
6 by  a square  j the  p by  a hook ; the  n by  a per- 
pendicular on  a horizontal  line ; the  m by  a curve 
on  a circle ; the  y by  a line  on  a circle,  and  so 
on, — the  aspirated  letters  being  often  a reduplica- 
tion of  the  simple  one,  as  in  the  case  of  t,  tli  above. 
And  from  these,  not  only  the  modern  Sanscrit  or 
Deva-nagari,  but  all  the  diversified  Hindu  alpha- 
bets now  in  use  throughout  India  have  been 
derived. 

Prinsep  inferred,  from  its  complete  and  perfect 
elaboration,  that  the  Lat  character  had  already 
been  used  for  some  time  before  Asoca,  and  assigns 
to  it  an  origin  of  at  least  two  centuries  earlier, 
assuming  the  sacred  works  of  the  Buddhists  to 
have  been  written  in  it  by  the  cotemporaries  of 
Sakya  himself,  whose  death  is  placed  in  543  b.c. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  not  disposed  to  admit  even  this 
limit,  and  contends  for  a still  earlier  origin. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Prinsep ’s  collected  essays, 
and  illustrated  by  plates  exhibiting  the  gradual 
mutation  of  the  letters  from  the  normal  types 
into  all  the  modern  Hindu  characters  in  use 
throughout  India,  the  different  stages  being  de- 
rived from  inscriptions  on  stone  and  copper  at 
every  period  from  the  sixth  century  b.c.  down  to 
modern  times. 

The  May  lira  Varma  Deva  referred  to  by  Col. 
Ellis  has  no  connection  with  the  Asoca  of  the 
Pali  Buddhistical  annals.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  recording  grants  made  by  him 
and  his  immediate  descendants  have  been  collected 


465. 


Arcana  Antiqua,  294,  300  ; Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vi. 


f Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  xii.  xvii. 

X This  did  not  appear  in  “ N.  & Q.” 


and  copied,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
mere,  petty,  local  chief  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
Bekhan — a feudal  dependant  of  the  great  Ohe- 
lukya  empire  of  Kalyan.  In  his  grants,  extending 
from  A.B.  1034  to  1064,  he  is  styled  ^^the  head  of 
the  Kadamba  family,  and  chief  of  Banawagri ; 
but  in  reality  his  territorial  influence  was  con- 
fined to  a tract  of  country  around  Hangal,  in  the 
modern  province  of  Dharwar,  between  the  Krishna 
and  Tungabhadra  * rivers.  W.  E. 


HAWAIIAX  ALPHABET. 

S.  ii.  80,  140.) 

Thanks  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Blckton.  But  as  my 
native”  informant,  who  appeared  to  understand 
the  matter,  assured  me  that  the  twelve  letters, 
e,  z,  0,  w,  h,  h,  Z,  m,  w,  p,  constituted  the  funda- 
mental alphabet,  and  as  it  appears  Ellis  says  it 
consists  of  seventeen  letters,  the  other  five  being 
5,  d,  r,  Z,  y,  which  is  correct, — twelve  or  seven- 
teen ? Let  us  try. 

Now,  as  V is  but  a condition  of  h (see  further 
on),  both  V and  h may  be  referred  to  p ; and  as  it 
appears  that  Z,  the  twin  of  fZ,  is  but  a poetical 
substitute  for  k,  to  k may  both  t and  d be  referred. 
Next,  r may  be  referred  to  Z on  the  twin  prin- 
ciple ; and  then  Ellis’s  seventeen  letters  becom- 
ing thus  reduced  to  twelve,  will  corroborate  the 
statement  of  my  informant.  Ellis,  it  appears, 
also  says  there  are  no  sibilants  in  the  language,’’ 
and  that  /,  g,  s,  and  z have  been  added  to  his 
seventeen  “ for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
identity  of  foreign  words.”  Why  may  not  his 
other  five  have  been  some  time  added  to  the  pri- 
mitive twelve,  as  the  language  became  developed 
either  by  culture  or  by  civilisation.  Singularly 
enough  our  twenty-six  letters  may  be  classified 
under  the  said  twelve  thus — 1.  a ; 2.  e ; 3.  i,  ; 

4.  0 ; 5.  E ; 6.  H ; 7.  K,  c,  q,  g,  t,  d,  s,  s,  x ; 8. 
L,  r ; 9.  m;  ; 10.  N ; 11.  p,  6,/,  v;  12.  av  = 1,  2,  4, 

5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  possessing  identity,^  and  3,  7, 
8,  11,  requiring  explanation.  Ionia,  pinion,  John, 
exemplify  the  classification  3.  In  classification  7, 
c being  = h or  s,  q being  = k,  g being  twin  of  k^ 
d being  twin  of  Z,  and  z being  twin  of  we  have 
only  to  show  how  Z,  s,  and  x may  be  derived  from 
k.  Well,  a child,  imitating  an  adult  and  trying 
to  say  come  on,  get  away,  generally  says  tmn  on, 
del  away,  and  shows  thereby  that  Z and  d are  the 
natural  substitutes  of  k and  g (hard)  ; and  thus 
the  Society  Islanders,  whose  language  was  in- 
fantile, pronounced  Cook,  Toote;  and  most  likely 
Gore,  Doarro,  and  not  Toarro.  Next,  Z being 
the  natural  substitute  of  k,  we  find  that  s ^is  not 
only  a natural  equivalent  for  Z by  the  Society 


and  Jour. 
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Islanders’  saying  Torano  for  Solander,  and  their 
being  obliged  to  say  but  Polini  when  Tpolini 
would  have  been  their  equivalent  for  Sporing; 
but  that  it  is  a polished  substitute  in  the  French 
language,  thus — action while  the  English 
make  it  in  such  cases  = sJi.  Then,  as  to  x,  we  get 
that  from  k=ks—x,  not  only  on  the  foregoing 
natural  principles,  but  because  in  the  French  word 
action,  the  ct  = kt=:.ks=-  x,  which  appears  quite 
as  rational  as  Greek  agg  — ang  English.  As  to 
classification,  8,  the  interchangeableness  of  I and  r 
being  well  known,  the  Society  Islanders  pronounc- 
ing Solander  Torani,  and  Sporing  Polini,  furnish 
corroborative  illustrations.  In  dealing  thus  with 
classification  11,  as/  is  the  twin  of  v,  and  v being 
but  a condition  of  h,  as  in  the  Manx  hea  = life ; 
y vea  = the  life,  which  peculiarity  both  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  exhibit ; and  as  b is  twin  of  p,  and  its 
natural  equivalent,  as  in  the  Society  Islanders’ 
pronunciation  of  Bougainville,  Potaviri,  we  bring 
the  matter  to  a close,  clearly,  I hope,  though 
briefly  explained,  and,  with  the  statement  of  my 
informant,  I trust,  confirmed.  J.  Beale. 


STANTON  HARCOURT:  SEPARATION  OF 
SEXES  IN  WORSHIP. 

(4‘h  s.  ii.  132.) 

The  division  of  sexes  in  public  worship  is  of 
the  highest  antiquity  in  the  church.  S.  Cyril 
says,  Let  a separation  be  made,  that  men  be 
with  men,  and  women  with  women  in  the  church.” 
Socrates  tells  us  that  S.  Helena  (mother  of  Con- 
stantine) always  submitted  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church  in  this  respect,  praying  with  the 
women  in  the  women’s  part.”  S.  Chrysostom 
says,  Men  ought  to  be  separated  from  women 
by  an  inward  wall,  meaning  that  of  the  heart ; 
but  because  they  would  not,  our  fathers  separated 
them  by  these  wooden  walls.”  Sir  George  Wheler, 
in  his  work  on  the  Primitive  Churches,  1689,  says  : 

“ That  the  men  were  anciently  separated  from  the 
women  and  the  men  again  subdivided  in  the  Latin 
church,  also  is  manifest  from  that  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Rome  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cave,  ‘ Ex 
dextra  parte  virorum.’  So  that  there  were  stations  for 
the  men  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  and  that  the 
station  for  the  men  is  mentioned,  it  shows  also  that  there 
was  a distinct  station  or  stations  for  the  women ; for  the 
virgins  also  had  a distinct  station  from  the  married 
women,  as  Origen  shows ; which  were  undoubtedly  either 
the  aisles,  on  either  hand,  or  the  galleries  over  them,  or 
both,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day.” 

Pepys,  in  bis  Diary,  seems  astonished  to  have 

seen  “ my  Lord  Bronnaker  and  Lady in  one 

pew.” 

In  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Ed.  VI. — Kubrick 
in  the  Communion  Service  : — 

“Then  as  many  as  shall  be  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion  shall  tarry  still  in  the  quire,  or  in  some  con- 


venient place  nigh  the  quire,  the  men  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  women  on  the  other  side^ 

Bishop  Montague,  in  his  Visitation  Articles, 
1638,  asks : — 

“ Do  men  and  women  sit  together  in  those  seats  in- 
differently and  promiscuously  1 or  (as  the  fashion  was  of 
old)  do  men  sit  together  upon  one  side  of  the  church,  and 
women  upon  the  other  ? ” 

The  custom  prevails  at  Florence  and  in  the 
diocese  of  Bayeux,  also  at  Milan,  Venice,  Bop- 
part,  and  Bonn.  In  Brittany  men  occupy  the 
nave,  and  women  are  seated  in  the  aisles.  In 
Butch  churches  the  women  almost  always  sit 
apart  from  the  men ; the  former  on  rush-bottomed 
chairs  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  the  latter  in  pews. 

The  Kev.  S.  W.  King,  in  his  Italian  Valleys  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  (p.  225),  says : — 

“ Remaining  over  the  Sundajq  in  the  absence  of  any 
English  service,  we  went  to  the  Vaudois  church.  The 
women  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  the 
men  on  the  other,  and  the  costumes  of  the  latter  showed 
that  they  were  chiefly  from  the  Protestant  valleys,  not 
Turinese.” 

The  following  are  a few  examples  (among 
many)  of  the  observance  of  this  custom  in  Eng- 
land: Durham  Cathedral;  Haversham,  Bucks; 
Coton,  near  Cambridge ; S.  Pratt,  Blisland,  Corn- 
wall; Westbury-on-Severn,  Gloucester;  Canon 
Pyon,  and  Sutton  S.  Nicholas,  Herefordshire ; 
Hayes,  Kent ; Witton,  Ditchingham,  and  Hemsby, 
Norfolk;  Bulkington,  Warwick. 

Your  correspondent  asks  for  examples  of  a door, 
as  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  used  by  females  only. 
At  St.  Bride’s  (Kildare)  there  were  actually  two 
doors,'  two  chancel  arches,  and  a partition  run- 
ning along  the  centre  of  the  nave  from  east  to 
west.  The  north  door  of  a church  is  often  called 
traditionally  the  bachelors’  door.” 

John  Piggot,  Jun.  F.S.A. 


THE  COMYNS  OF  BADENOCH. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  84.) 

Many  thanks  to  Anglo-Scottjs  for  his  extract 
from  Kiddell’s  Peerage  and  Consistorial  Laio.  The 
existence  of  Ademar  Comyn  was  entirely  unknown 
to  me.  His  mother,  however,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting person  to  me.  May  I ask  once  more, 
does  Anglo-Scottjs,  or  any  other  of  your  cor- 
respondents, know  of  any  contemporary  authority 
for  identifying  this  Margaret,  widow  of  John 
Comyn,  with  Margaret  Wake  de  Lydel,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Kent  ? There  is,  I know,  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence;  but  I should  be  glad  to  as- 
certain the  truth  on  this  point  beyond  doubt. 
Dugdale  says  that  in  3 Ed.  HI.  [1329]  Edmund 
Earl  of  Kent  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  his  wife 
Margaret  lying  in  Tindale,  she  being  then  the 
widow  of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  {Baronage,  ii. 
93)  ; and  he  concludes  this  John  Comyn  to  have 
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teen  the  Comyn  who  fell  at  Stirling,  and  of  whose 
wife  Margaret  Mr.  Riddell  found  the  notice  re- 
ferred to  by  Anglo-Scottjs.  Is  this  proof  suffi- 
cient of  the  identity  of  these  Margarets  ? or  was 
there  any  other  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  whose 
wife  Margaret  Wake  could  be  ? Margaret  Wake 
was  horn  in  or  before  1299  (when  her  father  died), 
and  therefore  would  be  at  least  sixteen  when 
Comyn  was  killed  at  Stirling. 

Co'ncerning  Margaret  Wake,  is  anything  known 
of  the  date  oihQV  second  marriage?  Blore  says 
{Hist.  Rutland^  pp.  38-9.),  after  enumerating  her 
children — Edmund,  John,  Margaret,  and  Joan — 
that : — 

“ Milles  mentions  two  other  sons,  Eobert  and  Thomas ; 
but  the  space  of  time  being  little  more  than  four  years 
between  the  death  of  the  Lord  Comyn,  the  first  husband 
of  the  Countess  Margaret,  and  the  death  of  Edmund, 
renders  the  statement  very  improbable.” 

Now,  instead  of  four  years  between  the  deaths 
of  John  and  Edmund,  there  were  no  less  than  fif- 
teen, as  is  witnessed  by  the  Inquisition  of  Comyn, 
which,  though  not  taken  until  19  Ed.  II.  [1325-6], 
distinctly  states  that  Comyn  died  on  Monday,  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Anno  8 Edwardi  II. 
[June  24,  1315].  As  this  Inquisition  makes  no 
mention  of  his  son  Ademar,  but  asserts  that  his 
heirs  were  his  two  sisters,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  Ademar  was  then  dead.  Now,  in  1315,  Ed- 
mund Earl  of  Kent  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  did  not  take  place  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Comyn;  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  delayed  for  five  years  after  that  event,  there 
was  ample  time  for  the  birth  of  all  the  children 
mentioned  by  Milles,  especially  as  we  know  from 
his  Probatio  cetatis  that  one  of  them  was  a post- 
humous son.  Are  these  two  sons,  then,  Robert 
and  Thomas,  genuine  children  of  Edmund  Earl  of 
Kent,  or  is  the  insertion  of  their  names  a blunder, 
considering  that  some  who  mention  them  omit 
Edmund  and  John,  of  whose  reality  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ? If  Margaret  Wake  were  the  mother 
of  sons  named  Robert  and  Thomas,  they  must 
have  died  before  1351,  if  not  before  1333. 

HePvMENTRUDE. 


I must  be  allowed  to  correct  an  error  in  my 
remarks  on  the  Cumine  family  {ante^  p,  85).  I 
there  stated  that  the  family  of  Cumine  of  Kinind- 
mond  “ is  believed  to  be  extinct.”  By  a courteous 
communication  from  A.  R.”  I find  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  that  family  is  represented,  through  the 
female  line,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Aden,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, whose  mother  was  heiress  and  representa- 
tive of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Comyn  or 
Cumins. 

When  speaking  of  a Scottish  family  having 
become  extinct,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
is  always  a possibility  of  some  of  its  descendants 


being  still  to  be  found  on  the  Continent,  whether 
in  Northern  Europe  or  in  Erance,  or  even  Spain. 

It  was  so  common  a custom  for  the  younger 
sons  of  good  Scottish  families  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  foreign  countries,  generally  by  arms,  but  some- 
times also  in  trade,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
families  are  still  found  in  the  districts  I have 
mentioned,  bearing  good  Scottish  names,  and  un- 
doubtedly offshoots  of  the  old  Scottish  stocks, 
although  the  actual  connection  is  seldom  trace- 
able. 

Anglo-Scottjs  will,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
find  a pedigree  of  the  ‘‘  Cumines  of  Culter  ” in 
vol.  ii.  of  Nisbet’s  Heraldry.  C.  E.  D. 


ST.  THOMAS-A-BECKETT  AND  SYON  COPE  : 

THE  COPES  OF  WATEEFOED,  ETC. 

(4^1*  S.  ii.  65,  141.) 

P.  A.  L.  asks  how  came  the  copes,  chasubles, 
&c.  mentioned  by  me  (p.  66)  as  having  been 
bestowed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  on  the  cathedral 
church  of  Waterford,  the  property  of  the  late 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford, and  presented  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, Waterford,  and  Wexford,  and  placed  at 
Alton  Towers  ? P.  A.  L.  adds,  that  had  they 
been  left  in  the  cathedral,  they  would  not  have 
been  destroyed  when  Alton-Towers  was  burnt 
down.  Your  correspondent  E.  C.  H.,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  in  the  previous  number  of  N.  & Q.” 
states  that  the  earl  made  a present  of  them  to  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Oscott,  and  that  they  are  in  the 
museum  of  that  college.  As  to  the  query  how 
they  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Foran,  I will 
endeavour  to  explain.  These  copes,  among  other 
valuables,  were  disposed  of  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  liturgy  in  1551,  by  the  then 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Waterford  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  that  city,  in  return  for  a bond  in  the  penal 
sum  of  400/.,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  should  be  impleaded  for  the  church 
rights  and  lands,  the  Corporation  should,  from 
time  to  time,  give  them  as  much  of  the  value  of 
the  ^‘  jewels  ” as  should  sustain  their  pleas  at  law. 
And  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  afterwards 
purchase  any  living  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  church,  the  corporation  should  give  them  so 
much  as  remained  in  their  hands.  The  jewels 
consisted  of  the  copes,  and  of  the  following  parcels 
of  plate  : Two  candlesticks  of  silver  gilt,  weighing 
four  score  ounces ; a cross  of  silver,  double  gilt, 
weighing  126  ounces ; a standing  cup  of  silver  (a 
chalice),  weighing  i05  ounces ; a standing  cup 
of  silver  (a  chalice),  double  gilt,  weighing  28 
ounces;  a cross  of  silver,  double  gilt,  weighing 
49  ounces ; five  censers  of  silver,  whereof  two 
are  partly  gilt,”  weighing  211  ounces;  a mons- 
trant  (a  monstrance)  with  two  angels  of  silver 
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gilt^  weighing  49  ounces^  and  other  articles  of 
the  same  description,  amounting  altogether  to 
seven  hundred  four  score  and  seven  ounces,  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  ounce.  There  was 
much  contention  afterwards  respecting  those 
jewels,  the  value  of  which  the  Corporation  re- 
fused to  return.  An  order  in  Council,  signed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  appears  to  have  been  made 
against  the  Corporation  on  the  25th  of  May,  1637, 
and  a postscript  to  the  order  directs  Kichard 
Butler,  Esq.,  Mayor,  to  restore  certain  copes 
and  vestments,  which  it  is  alleged  he  had  in  his 
custody.”  From  what  may  be  inferred,  the  mayor 
had  already  disposed  of  the  copes,  vestments,  &c., 
or  had  made  a present  of  them  to  the  Catholic 
bishop  or  clergy  at  the  time.  For  some  few  years 
before,  viz.  in  1620,  a crucifix,  said  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  presented  to  the 
same  cathedral,  and  it  contains  the  following  le- 
gend around  the  edge  : — 

“ Ista  particula  ligni  Sacratissimse  Crucis  pertinet  ad 
Ecclesiam  Cathedralem  Sanctissime  Trinitatis  Water- 
fordie.  “ i.h.s.  mak.” 

At  the  extremity  is  the  date  1620.  That  these 
treasures  were  carefully  preserved,  with  a re- 
ligious and  wakeful  care,  during  the  subsequent 
troubles,  and  again,  after  the  reign  of  James  II., 
during  the  horrors  of  the  penal  times,  is  quite 
certain.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  copes, 
&c.,  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Butler  by  some  of 
the  wealthy  Catholic  citizens  of  Waterford  for 
their  church  j hence  they  were  handed  down  from 
the  Catholic  bishop  to  his  successor  until  they 
came  into  possession  of  Dr.  Foran,  than  whom 
there  never  yet  was  a larger-hearted  or  more 
open-handed  prelate,  and  who  thought  that  he 
could  best  compliment  John,  the  excellent  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  by  be- 
stowing some  of  these  treasures  on  him.  Others 
of  the  copes,  &c.  remain  in  the  Catholic  cathedral 
of  Waterford.  The  copes  in  that  cathedral  were 
five  in  number,  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  six 
in  length,  and  gracefully  meet,  when  placed  across 
the  shoulders,  in  front.  Three  of  the  copes  are 
of  crimson,  and  two  of  them  of  green  velvet,  and 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  gold  embroidery, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  is  light 
and  splendid,  though  of  course  much  used.  A 
broad  band  of  highly  finished  work,  representing 
various  parts  of  Scripture  history,  occupies  the 
larger  side  of  the  cope.  The  figures  are  admirably 
executed,  and  the  countenances  are  remarkable 
for  a variety  of  expression.  The  vestments  are 
worn  under  the  copes.  The  dalmatics  are  like  the 
vestments,  except  that  they  have  sleeves.  Dr. 
Foran  paid  the  highest  compliment  he  could  to 
the  Catholic  Earl  of  Waterford  by  giving  them 
to  him.  Query,  may  such  of  them  as  are  there 
not  be  asked  for  from  the  heads  of  Oscott  College 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Waterford  ? M.  Lenihan. 


Naked  Legs  at  Codet:  Sie  Thomas  Lee 
(4**^  S.  ii.  36,  68, 160.) — With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion and  replies  which  refer  to  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  of  Ireland  (No.  631),  of  the  current 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  where  that  worthy 
is  represented  with  naked  legs  and  feet,  I may 
refer  Hibeehia  and  others  to  a recent  criticism  on 
that  picture  which  appeared  in  The  AthencBum 
for  April  18  last. 

Here  a suggestion  is  offered  which  may  satisfy 
most  of  your  readers,  to  the  effect  that  the  knight 
was  an  enthusiastic  otter-hunter,  and  consequently 
would  need  to  uncover  his  legs  in  order  to  wade. 
Lie  bears  a long,  light  spear  (such  as  otter-hun- 
ters still  use),  with  a loop  of  cord  attached  to  the 
middle  of  its  length,  so  that  it  might  readily  be 
recovered  or  held  firmly.  The  bac%round  of  the 
portrait  accords  with  this  idea,  being  composed  of 
such  a stream  and  rough  woodland  as  otters  love, 
and  probably  reference  to  some  favourite  place  of 
sport ; if  so,  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  landscape- 
portraits  known  to  me. 

Sir  Thomas  Lee  can  hardly  be  called  an  Irish- 
man ; it  was  he  who  hid  himself  under  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  bed  in  order  by  his  intercession  in 
private  with  her  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  F.  Gr.  Stephens. 

10,  Hammersmith  Terrace,  W. 

P.S.  This  knight  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1558, 
whose  second  son  Thomas  was  ancestor  of  Lord 
Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwick. 

SwiET  (4‘^  S.  ii.  132.) — The  evidence  of  the 
marriage  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  is 
of  very  dubious  character.  The  ceremony  was 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Deanery,  without  witnesses;  and  the  actuality  of 
this  remains  to  be  inferred  from  collateral  circum- 
stances, and  the  expressed  belief  of  various  friends 
and  biographers.  Powerful  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  contrary  opinion  have  been  brought 
forward  by  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  his  History  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrichj  to  which  Mr.  Purnell 
may  be  indebted  for  his  own  conviction.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  statement  of  Lord  Orrery, 
who,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Stella, 
first  promulgated  the  idea  of  the  marriage.  De- 
lany  seems  to  admit  the  fact  in  his  Observations ; 
so  also  the  Sheridans ; Monck  Berkeley,  in  his 
valuable  Literary  Relics,  8vo,  1789  ; Dean  Swift, 
in  his  Essay,  8vo,  1755  ; Faulkner,  and  Hawkes- 
worth.  More  latterly,  Sir  Walter  Scott  believed 
in  the  marriage,  and  collected  all  the  existing 
information  upon  the  subject,  with  some  fresh 
evidence ; and  lastly,  W.  B.  Wilde,  in  his  very 
interesting  Closing  Years  of  Lean  Swift's  Life, 
with  Remarks  on  Stella,  ^c.,  second  ed.  8vo,  Dublin, 
1849,  has  expressed  his  own  inclination  to  the 
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belief  that  the  mere  legal  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  absolutely  performed,”  pp.  103-7,  to  which 
work  I refer  your  correspondent. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

In  answer  to  J.  I.,  I can  prolFer  him,  if  not  the 
best,  a well-founded  authority.  Thackeray  {Bng- 
lish  IIu7nourists)  says  it  is  undoubted  that  Swift 
was  married  with  Hester  Johnson  (Stella).” 
But  this  author'admits  that  ‘^Esther  Van  Homrigh 
had  contracted  a violent  passion  for  him.”  Lord 
Orrery  says  : Vanessa  . . . happy  in  the  thoughts 
of  being  reported  Swift’s  concubine.”  There  is 
the  version  of  Thackeray  in  the  beginning  of  his 
essay  on  Swift.  This  author  admits  that  Johnson, 
about  the  famous  Stella  and  Vanessa  controversy, 
does  not  bear  very  hard  on  Swift.  In  the  end, 
Thackeray  says : He  (Swift)  wanted  to  marry 
neither  of  them, — that,  I believe,  was  the  truth  ; 
but  if  he  had  not  married  Stella,  Vanessa  would 
have  had  him  in  spite  of  himself.  . . The  news  of 
the  Dean’s  marriage  with  Stella  at  last  came  to  her, 
and  it  killed  her.  She  died  of  that  passion.” 
Scott  gives  a similar  account.  In  a note  in  his 
biography  he  says  that  his  friend  Dr.  Turke,  of 
Dublin,  has  a lock  of  Stella’s  hair  enclosed  in  a 
paper  by  Swift,  on  which  are  written,  in  the 
Dean’s  hand^  the  words  Only  a woman’s  hair.” 
The  marriage  of  Swift  with  Stella  seems  beyond 
all  question.  Otto  Matthieij. 

Belgium. 

Hessay  (4*^^  S.  ii.  178)  is  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Ainsty,  formerly  part  of  the  county  of  the 
city  of  York,  but  now  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  its  name  has  for  a very  considerable 
period  been  spelt  as  above.  A grant  of  land,  how- 
ever, from  Osbern  de  Archis,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  the  Abbey  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  York,  runs  as  follows : — 

“ O.  de  A.  omnibus  legentibus  vel  audientibus  literas 
has  salutem : Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  hac  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmasse  Deo  et  S.  Marie  Eboraci  et  monachis 
ibidem  Deo  servientibus,  in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemo- 
sinam,  et  ab  omni  terreno  servitio  vel  exactione  iiberas, 
vid : . . . .in  Hesseye  duas  carucatus  et  dimidiam 

cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  infra  predictas  villas  et 
extra  .... 

“ Pro  anima  domini  mei  regis  Willielmi  et  pro  anima 
patris  mei  et  matris  mee  et  omnium  parentum  meorum, 
nec  non  pro  auimabus  omnium  fidelium  defunctorura. 

“Hiis  testibus  : Koberto  de  Brus,  Alano  de  Munbi,  et 
multis  aliis.” 

J.  Foeth  Mtjhbt. 

York. 

Whistlii^g  ih  toije  Fist  (4^^  S.  ii.  154.)— In 
my  school-days,  in  Lincolnshire,  this  form  of 
whistling  used  to  be  called  the  ^Hhieves’  whistle.” 

J.  J.  M. 

De  Imitatione  Cheisti  (4“^  S.  i.  603.) — With 
regard  to  D.  J.  K.’s  letter  on  the  Germanism  in 


the  De  Imitatione  Christi,  let  me  remark  that  the 
locution  is  not  confined  to  that  beautiful  book. 
Du  Cange  says  in  his  Dictionary ^ sub  voce : — 

“ Exterius  discere  pro  memoriter  discere,  scripsit 
Buschius  de  Reform,  monastic.  Scire  exterius : locutio 
Belgica,  ut  observat  Falconet.” 

A.  R. 

Cleanliness  (4**'  S.  ii.  47.)— Does  not  simplex 
munditiis  allude  to  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  young  lady  whom  Horace  is  describing  ? Had 
not  Somerville  that  same  much-vexed  passage  in 
his  eye  when  he  wrote  of  a dog-kennel  Chase,’' 
book  i.  p.  10,  line  147)  — 

“ For  use,  not  state, 

Gracefully  plain,  let  each  apartment  rise.” 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Love  Lost”  (4*^^  S.  i.  29.)  — This  phrase, 
having  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  in  the  ballad 
of  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  occurs  in  a tale  of 
the  days  of  Shakspeare,  entitled  Montchensey,” 
which  is  contained  in  Noontide  Leisure,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M.D.  (Cadell,  1824.)  Shakspeare  himself 
figures  as  one  of  the  characters.  The  following 
words  are  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author  : — 

“ Give  me  your  hand,  Master  Simon,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  to  use  a right  pithy,  though  somewhat  homely 
phrase,  there  is  no  love  lost  between  us.  I hope  soon,  in- 
deed, to  be  better  acquainted  both  with  you  and  your 
pupil  Hubert,  truant  though  he  be ! ” 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the 
saying  was  in  common  use,  with  this  meaning,  in 
the  time  of  the  great  bard.  D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

Geeek  Motto  (4^^  S.  ii.  94.) — I never  saw  the 
offer  of  the  Burton  brewers  referred  to  by  T.  C., 
but  as  the  motto  Argentum  auro  vilius  ” was 
suggested  by  myself,  I am  not  too  proud  to  receive 
the  handsome  prize  ” to  which  he  alludes.  (See 
& Q.”  S.  V.  269.) 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Andover  Place,  Cheltenham. 

P.S.  While  on  this  subject,  I remember  that, 
on  the  presentation  of  a claret-jug  to  a colleague, 

Viri  nunc  gloria  claret,”  * was  suggested  as  the 
motto. 

Maec  Antony  as  Bacchus  (4‘^  S.  ii.  36,  115.) 
I am  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Me.  Buckton. 
My  head  is  that  of  Marc  Antony  as  Bacchus,  and 
not  of  Bacchus.  It  was  never  supposed  to  be 
a Bacchus,  as  it  is  too  old.  My  idea  is  that  it 
was,  as  the  style  suggests,  executed  in  the  school 
of  Ephesus  when  Antony  was  there,  and,  after  his 
fall,  mutilated.  It  is  very  likely  another  face 
was  substituted  on  the  statue.  As  Me.  Buckton 
says,  Ephesus  produced  good  wine,  but  does  so 
no  longer,  though  there  are  plenty  of  wines  on 


* Ennius  apud  Cic.  De  Senect.  iv.  § 10. 
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the  hills  above  Chirldnji.  Samos  still  produces 
good  Muscat.  Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

BemmePv  (4*^  S.  i.  76,  163,  467.) — Bummer  is  a 
slang  word  used  in  this  district  to  signify  a per- 
son who  is  given  to  talking  in  a boasting  manner ; 
also,  to  one  who  utters  much  idle  and  foolish 
talk.  It  is  only  used  among  a certain  class  of 
people.  Those  who  are  choice  in  their  language 
never  use  it. 

Bumming  is  equivalent  to  humming,”  as  the 
humming  of  bees.  Bees  are  sometimes  called  here 
humhees.  Hence,  a hummer  may  be  a person  who 
bums  like  a bee,  that  is,  utters  a deal  of  empty 
sound  to  no  purpose.  D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

AisroNYMOTJS  (4^^^  S.  ii.  156.) — English  Retraced, 
by  Bev.  James  Gurnhill,  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  now  Curate  of  Sigglesthorne,  near 
Hull.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  near  Brigg. 

SiE  Walter  Raleigh’s  Descenhahts  S. 
ii.  164.)  — In  my  communication,  after  This 
Captain  William  Elwes  had  four  or  five  sons, 
who  all  appear  to  have  died  (without  issue),”  &c., 
it  should  have  been  (without  issue  male).  Might 
I ask  you  to  put  this  in  as  corrigenda,  otherwise 
the  commencement  of  the  communication  contra- 
dicts the  latter  part  of  it,  as  I say  that  I believe 
Mary  Elwes  was  the  wife  of  one  of  Capt.  William 
Elwes’  sons,  and  that  she  leaves  property  to  her 
daughter.  (She  was  the  widow  of  John  Elwes, 
the  eldest  son  of  Captain  William  Elwes,  who 
died  sometime  previous  to  1763.) 

Dueley  Cary  Elwes. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Jasper  Mayhe  : Verses  to  Heni^iette  Marie 
(4**^  S.  ii.  147.) — So  little  is  known  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester’s  writings  as  a poet,  save  his 
two  comedies,  that  the  general  reader  is  much 
obliged  by  Mr.  Boltoh  Corhey’s  communication 
of  a poem  enshrined  in  a solitude  far  from  the 
public  eye.  As  attention  has  be«n  called  to  com- 
pound words,  at  times  better  separated,  I will 
ask  permission  to  refer  to  line  thirty-five  of  this 
pleasing  effusion  on  a lady  who,  I fear  me,  little 
deserved  the  praise  bestowed  upon  her:  — 

“ Nothing  did  with  thing  agree. 

I think  the  sense  would  be  more  strongly  marked 
by  separating  the  first  word  : thus  — 

“ iVb  thing  did  with  thing  agree.” 

No  thing  did  agree  with  any  other  thing.  I hope 
not  to  be  accused  of  hypercriticism.  ^ ^ 

Carisbrooke. 

Old  Ballad  (4‘^  S.  ii.  81,  165.)— W.  J.  C. 
will  find  the  lines  commencing  When  we  came 
down  through  Glasgow  town  ” in  the  ballad  of 


Waly,  Waly,”  printed  in  The  Ballads  of  Scot- 
land, i.  131,  edited  by  W.  Edmonstoune  Aytoun, 
I think  Maria  H.  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  they 
are  part  of  either  the  ancient  or  modern  Gilde- 
roy.”  I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  throw  light  upon  the  subject  which 
gave  rise  to  this  very  fine  old  ballad.  F.  R. 

[The  old  ballad  of  “ Waly,  Waly,”  is  also  printed  in 
Allingham’s  Nightingale  Valley,  ed.  1862,  p.  238.— Ed.  J 

Seddurgh  (4^'‘  S.  ii.  135.) — There  is  no  place 
in  Wiltshire  named  Sudburgh.  The  tomb  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Vere  is  in  the  church  of  Sudburgh  or 
Sudborow,  near  Drayton,  in  co.  Northampton. 
See  Halstead’s  Genealogies.  E.  W. 

Books  placed  Edgewise  in  old  Libraries 
(4‘^  S.  i.  577;  ii.  44.)— 

“ It  was  on  the  eighth  morning  of  his  residence  at  New 
Place^  that  Montchensey,  though  still  somewhat  lame  and 
occasionally  suffering  much  pain,  ventured,  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  friendly  physician  Dr.  Hall,  to  leave  his 
chamber.  On  reaching  the  vestibule,  he  was  shown  by  a 
servant  into  the  library,  with  information  that  his  mas- 
ter, who  was  at  present  engaged,  would  be  with  him  in  a 
short  time. 

“ This  room,  which  Shakspeare  called  his  own,  had, 
together  with  an  eastern  aspect,  a pleasant  look-out  into 
the  garden,  and  was  very  neatly  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  carved  oaken  presses  well  stored  with  books, 
of  which  the  leaves,  and  not  the  backs,  being  placed  in 
front,  and  these  decorated  with  silken  strings,  and  occa- 
sionally with  gold  and  silver  clasps,  in  order  to  confine 
the  sides  of  the  covers,  not  only  contrasted  well  with  the 
dark  hue  of  the  oak,  but  gave  a light  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  the  apartment.” — Noontide  Leisure,  i.  38,  39. 

The  author  adds  the  following  in  a foot-note : — 

“For  a more  minute  account  of  the  mode  of  arranging 
and  decorating  books  in  a library  at  this  period,  see 
Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i.  pi  436. 

D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

Hdmber  (4‘^  S.  ii.  129.) — Your  correspondent 
E.  S.  W.  lives  sufficiently  near  to  Brough  to  know 
what  acquaintance  the  Romans  had  with  the 
Humber.  His  derivation  from  imher  is,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  not  new.  The  most  ancient  district  of 
Italy  was  TJmhria;  and  in  Etruria,  which  ad- 
joined, flowed  the  river  TJmhro,  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tiber  was  a lake  called 
Timber . These  names  are  generally  derived  from 
imher  (ofxPpos,  meaning  sometimes  water),  though 
the  explanations  are  occasionally  difierent.  See, 
for  instance.  Dr.  Adam  Littleton’s  Lat.  Eict.  s.  v. 

^‘  Umbria.”  The  same  learned  lexicographer  and 
divine  derives  umbra,  a shade,  likewise  from  this 
source,  and  adds:  Umbra  a terra,  cuj us  etiam 
color  diet,  veteribus,  et  inde  ducta  appellatio,  humi 
chroa,  xpoa,  post  humbra,  umbra,  i.  terrae  color.” 
Humbra  is  given  in  Coles’s  Latin  Diet,  as  an 
equivalent  for  Humber.  This  accounts  for  a state- 
ment made  to  me  by  a clever  but  eccentric  school- 
master: that  the  Humber  owes  its  name  to  its 
colour,  being  that  of  the  Tiber— not  the  flams  of 
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Horace  and  Virgil,  but  ^Hbat  mixture  of  red, 
brown,  grey,  and  yellow,  which  should  answer  to 
iiavus^  How  far  this  mixture  may  correspond 
with  the  modern  colour,  umber,  I cannot  vouch. 
The  Tiber,  it  may  be  noted,  was  in  part  the 
boundary  between  Umbria  and  Etruria. 

I believe  that  the  effigy  of  Locrine  or  Locrinus, 
the  antagonist  of  Humber,  King  of  the  Huns, 
appears  with  those  of  equally  veritable  monarchs 
of  ancient  Britain,  on  the  roof  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary’s  church,  Beverley. 

In  The  Most  Ancient  and  Famovs  History  of  the 
Renoivned  Frince  Arthur  (part  ii.  ch.  cxlvii.),  we 
read  that  Sir  Palomides  sailed  even  along  Hum- 
ber unto  the  coast  of  the  sea,  where  was  a fair 
castle.”  Can  E.  S.  W.  say  if  the  locality  of  this 
castle  is  as  easily  to  be  identified  as  that  of 
Camelot?  W.  C.  B. 

Hull. 

Aim^:  Aegaistd  (P*'  S.  ii.  98.) — A short  notice  of 
Argand  is  given  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. The  writer  (Mr.  .1.  T.  Stanesby)  refers  to 
the  Biographic  JJniverselle,  and  to  the  Benny 
Magazine^  as  his  authorities.  The  specification  of 
Argand’s  patent  (along  with  all  other  specifica- 
tions extant)  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  and  may 
be  obtained,  price  threepence,  at  the  Great  Seal 
Patent  Office,  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn. 

It  is  dated  July  3,  1784  (1425,  Old  Law),  and 
the  patentee  is  described  as  ‘‘Ame  Argand,  of 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  Soho,  Gentleman.” 

According  to  Schuborth’s  Repertorium  (p.  501), 
the  Argand  lamp  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a 
French  patent.  The  reference  he  gives  is  — 

“ Description  des  Machines  et  precedes  consignes  dans 
les  brevets  d’invention  . . . dont  la  dure'e  est  expiree  . . . 
publiee  par  les  ordres  de  M.  le  Ministre  de  I’lnterieur,  de 
I’Agriculture,  et  du  Commerce.  Paris,  1811-1853.'’  Lib.  vi. 
p.  351. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

. Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Letteks  oe  Natuealisation  (4^^  S.  ii.  131), 
having  been  duly  completed,  require  to  be  lodged 
at  the  Inrolment  Office  before  they  are  operative. 
After  about  a fortnight  has  elapsed,  they  can  be 
obtained  by  the  naturalised  subject  (paying  all 
fees,  of  course).  Your  querist  might,  therefore, 
obtain  some  information  at  the  Inrolment  Office, 
2,  Chancery  Lane,  between  eleven  and  one  o’clock. 

Balph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 

Paeish  Pegistees  (4‘^  S.  ii.  164.)—  Is  not  De. 
Bogees’  suggestion  superfluous  ? Have  not  the 
country  registrars  forwarded  during  the  last  thirty 
years  a copy  of  their  register,  every  quarter,  to 
Somerset  House?  Are  not  these  returns  more 
valuable  than  the  parochial  registers,  as  containing 


entries  affecting  Boman  Catholics,  Jews,  Dis- 
senters, and  Quakers,  which  would  not  be  entered 
by  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his 
registers  ? J . Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Classic  Chueches  (4“‘  S.ii.  130.) — Sie  Thomas 
WiNNiNGTON  must  not  accuse  Telford  of  having 
rebuilt  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
at  Bridgnorth  in  a Grecian  style,  about  1742,*  as 
the  great  engineer  was  not  born  until  August  9, 
1757.  G.  F.  D. 

Biogeaphy  oe  the  Chevaliee  D’Eon  (4^^^  S.  ii. 
131.)  — It  is  worth  while  to  record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  E.  X.  that  about  the  years  1824-8,  I 
remember  seeing  a large  quantity  of  MSS.  relating 
to  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  and  I believe  it  was  an 
autobiography.  The  papers  had  belonged  to  Pere 
Elysee.  They  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  de  Chenart,  of  2,  Frith  Street,  Soho.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  subsequently  neglected 
and  destroyed.  I took  up  a document,  which  was 
an  affidavit  made  at  Marlborough  Street,  that  a 
post-mortem  examination  had  been  made  of  the 
Chevalier,  and  he  was  certified  to  be  a male.  This 
paper  was  then  given  to  me  by  a son  of  M.  De 
Chenart ; and  at  the  intercession  of  M.  Donadieu, 
who  found  a large  collection  of  autographs  (which 
were  afterwards  disposed  of  by  public  auction), 
I gave  it  to  him  in  an  exchange. 

I think  M.  De  Chenart,  who  was  a refugee  from 
the  first  French  revolution,  made  D'Eon  a set  of 
artificial  teeth.  He  obtained  a patent  in  England 
for  his  teeth,  which  were  very  celebrated,  and  he 
received  very  extensive  patronage.  Frith  Street 
at  the  time  he  resided  there  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  localities.  F.  S.  A. 

Twickenham. 


d®[(^cellane0its. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Granard.  By  Admiral  the  Hon. 

John  Forbes.  Edited  by  George  Arthur  Hastings,  Earl 

of  Granard,  K.P.  (Longmans.) 

The  author  of  these  interesting  Memoirs,  the  Hon.  John 
Forbes,  who  having  at  an  early  age  entered  the  navy, 
attained  in  1743  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  and 
General  of  the  Fleet,  is  honourably  remembered  for  the 
manner  in  which  he,  as  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pro- 
tested against  the  cruel  execution  of  Admiral  Bjmg.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  is  indeed  distin- 
guished by  the  same  chivalrous  spirit.  Indeed  the  book 
itself  springs  from  the  feeling  avowed  by  him,  that  being 
descended  from  progenitors  (“  parents  ” is  the  phrase 
used  by  him)  “ distinguished  for  their  valour  and  probity, 
and  who  were  ennobled  for  their  loyalty  and  good  actions 
to  their  king  and  country,  and  indebted  to  them  for  the 
credit  of  their  good  reputation,  it  was  only  a debt  of  gra- 
titude to  collect,  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  some 
particulars  relating  to  them.”  Admiral  Forbes  seems  to 
have  been  the  worthy  son  of  a mother  whom  he  describes 

[*  Sir  Thomas,  no  doubt,  intended  his  figures  to  repre- 
sent 1792;  but  unfortunately  both  compositor  and  reader 
thought  they  resembled  1742. — Ed.] 
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as  “ pious,  charitable,  generous,  social,  who  delighted  in 
pleasing  and  doing  good and  of  a father,  the  third 
Earl  of  Grauard,  “whose  character,  if  justly  drawn,  would 
add  lustre  to  any  family,  and  dignify  the  noblest  blood.” 
Making  every  allowance  for  natural  prejudice,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Earls  of  Granard  appear  to  have  fairly 
deserved  the  eulogies  passed  upon  them  by  their  faithful 
chronicler : and  the  readers  of  the  work  will,  we  are  sure, 
not  only  share  the  interest  which  we  have  felt  in  its 
perusal,  but  agree  with  us  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  head  of  the  family  for  giving  to  the  press  a record 
of  his  progenitors,  which  does  so  much  credit  to  the  high- 
spirited  men  whose  active  lives  are  i-ecorded  in  it ; and  at 
the  same  time  throws  a good  deal  of  occasional  light  on 
the  busy  scenes  of  national  and  continental  politics  in 
which  it  was  their  fate  to  be  engaged. 

A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  JVard,  A.M.,  Author  of 
“ The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  in  America.”  With 
Notices  of  his  Family,  By  John  Ward  Dean.  (M unsell, 
Albany.) 
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Particulars  of  price, _&c.,  of  the  followingBook  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are  given 
lor  taat  purpose: 


Knox’s  History  op  the  Kepormation.  A good  edition. 

Wanted  by  J oha  Rae.  Esq  , 4,  New  Cavendish  Street, 
Portland  Place,  W. 


Universal  Cataloghe  op  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum , 
London,  W. 

When  DID  the  Nineteenth  Ckntdry  begin?  With  a vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  fierce  controversy  which  was  waged  upon  this  question  about 
the  year  1860,  we  decline  the  responsibility  of  giving  judgment  upon  it, 
but  refer  our  correspondents  at  Liverpool  to  an  able  pamphlet  upon  the 
subject.  The  Century  Question  examined,  published  by  Bell  ^ Daldy,  at 
about  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred. 

B.  F.  W.  S.  The  Baron’s  Little  Daughter,  and  other  Tales,  is  by 
Cecil  Frances  Humphreys,  second  daughter  of  John  Humphreijs,  Esq, , 
of  Miltown  House,  Tyrone,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Alex- 
ander, Dean  ofEmly. 


It  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  literary  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  when  they  undertake 
an  investigation  they  Spare  either  time,  labour,  or  ex- 
pense in  working  it  out.  Nathaniel  Ward  was  a brother 
of  Samuel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  the  celebrated  preacher — 
and  we  should  perhaps  add,  caricaturist — and  seems  to 
have  shared  his  brother’s  gift  as  a pulpit  orator.  He  was 
originalfy  intended  for  the  law,  and  indeed  followed  that 
profession  for  some  years  before  he  entered  the  ministry. 
His  first  church  preferment  was  at  Stondon  Masse}^, 
Essex ; but  his  strong  Puritanism  having  brought  him 
under  the  censure  of  Laud,  he  removed  to  Hew  England 
in  1634;  and  being  invited  to  settle  at  Agawam  (after- 
wards called  Ipswich,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
shown  at  Ipswich  to  the  emigrants  who  took  shipping 
from  that  place),  he  commenced  ofli dating  there  in  the 
same  year.  He  returned  to  London  about  January, 
1646-7,  in  which  month  it  is  believed  the  first  edition  of 
his  best-known  work.  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam, 
was  published.  Before  leaving  America,  he  had  the 
chief  hand — for  which  his  legal  education  especially  fitted 
him — in  drawing  up  the  code  of  laws  known  as  the  Body 
of  Liberties ; which  was  the  first  code  of  laws  established 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Dean  being  anxious  to  know 
more  than  had  yet  appeared  of  the  history  of  this  learned 
divine — not  only  one  of  the  earliest  American  authors, 
but  also  one  whose  services  in  compiling  the  lav/s  of 
Massachusetts  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  New  England  history — began  many  j’ears  ago  to  col- 
lect materials  for  a fuller  account  of  him.  This  self- 
imposed  task  Mr.  Dean  has  worked  at  with  great  per- 
severance and  success ; and  in  the  handsome  volume 
which  he  has  published,  the  reader  will  find  not  only  a 
very  full  account  of  Nathaniel  Ward  and  his  family,  but 
incidentally  much  curious  illustration  of  the  social  and 
political  history  of  his  time. 


E.  W.  Without  casts  of  the  medals  inot  counters)  the  queries  cannot 
well  be  answered. 


J.  A.  G.  On  the  pronunciation  of  Artemus  see  “N.  & Q.”  Srd  S. 
viii.  499. 


W.  H.  C.  Notices  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  may  be  found  in  most 
biographical  dictionaries,  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  and  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  and  3rd  Series,  passim. 

OsPHAL.  For  information  respecting  Tarot  Cards,  consult  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  X.  398,  and  xii.  294-296. 


W.  H.  L.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  remark  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  “ The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  armed  with  his  primer,"  must  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one. 


G.  L.  J.  The  origin  of  the  saying,  “A  nine  days'  wonder,"  has  been 
discussed  in  “N  & Q.”  1st  S.  iv.  192;  2nd  S.  xi.  297,  478. 

K.  M.  II.  The  ellipsis  in  a petition  formula  is  explained  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  i.  43,  75;  vii.  596;  3rd  S.  ii.  113,  148, 178. 


***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 


“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


PAPEE  AND  ENVELOPES. 

ffHE  PUBLIC  SUPPLIED  AT  WHOLESALE 

PRICES  and  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  the  Country  on  all  orders 
exceeding  20s. 

Good  Cream-laid  Note,  2s., 3s.,  and  4s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Cream  Note,  5s.  6(i.  and  7s.  per  ream. 

Super  Thick  Blue  Note,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 

Outsides  Hand-made  Foolscap,  8s.  6cZ.  per  ream. 

Patent  Straw  Note,  2s,  6(7.  per  ream. 

Manuscript  Paper  (letter  size),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
Sermon  Paper  (various  sizes),  ruled  or  plain,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
Cream  or  Blue  Envelopes,  4s.  6(7.,  6s.  6(7.,  and  7s.  6(7.  per  1000. 

The  “ Temple  ” Envelope,  new  shape,  high  inner  flap.  Is.  per  100. 
Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies,  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  from  5s. ; 
Monogram,  two  letters,  from  6s.  6(7.;  Ditto,  three  letters,  from  8s.  6(7.; 
Address  Dies,  from  4s.  6(7.  Preliminary  Pencil  Sketch,  Is.  each. 
Colour  Stamping  (Relief),  reduced  to  Is.  per  100. 

^ coopsR, 

Manufacturing  Stationers. 

192,  Fleet  Street,  Corner  of  Chancery  Lane.— Price  List  Post  Free. 


Historical  and  Architectural  Notes  on  the  Parish  Churches 
in  and  round  Peterborough.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweet- 
ing. Photographs  by  William  Ball,  Peterborough. 
(Whittaker  & Co.) 

Between  thirty  and  forty  neat  little  photographs  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peter- 
borough, from  the  stately  grandeur  of  Thorney  and  Crow- 
land  Abbeys  to  the  barn-like  plainness  of  Longthorpe 
Church,  accompanied  by  illustrative  notes,  make  a volume 
of  considerable  local  interest ; and  not  without  interest, 
in  its  curious  extracts  from  parochial  and  church- 
wardens’ accounts,  for  the  general  reader,  for  the  light 
thereby  thrown  on  old-time  customs  and  observances. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  StreeG 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication. — 52,  Fleet  Street. 


PIESSE  and  LUBIN’S  HUNGARY  WATER, 

delightfully  cooling,  refreshing,  invigorating.  “ I am  not  surprised 
to  learn  (says  Humboldt)  that  orators,  clergymen,  lecturers,  authors, 
and  poets  give  it  the  preference,  for  it  refreshes  the  memory.  Em- 
phatically the  scent  for  warm  weather,  for  hot  and  depressive  curates. 
A case  of  six  bottles,  10s.  6c7.  ; single  samples,  2s.  — 2,  New  Bond 
Street,  W. 
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"OF  THAT  ILK”:  HUNTERSTOUN. 

In  a note  enunciating  some  curious  views 
which  came  under  our  observation  recently,  this 
is  said  to  be  an  ancient  and  noble  title,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Scots;  and  to  denote,  not  the 
gentleman  alone,  but  also  “ the  chief  of  all  the 
clan  of  his  own  surname.”  It  is  added,  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  or  essentially  refer  to  the 
estate,  because  many  chiefs  parted  with  their 
original  estates,  and  afterwards  used  that  title  long 
■ — as  for  example,  Porterfield,  Ralstoun,  White- 
furd,  &c.  of  that  ilk.  This  title  gives,  as  it  is 
further  stated,  the  party  entitled  to  use  it  the 
right  of  supporters  in  his  armorial  arms,  and  is 
characterised  as  ‘^a  nobility  really  patriarchal, 
venerable,  and  ancient.”  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  at  one  time  offered  a title 
of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  who  de- 
clined to  receive  it ; asking,  as  showing  a reason 
for  his  refusal,  And  wha  would  be  the  Laird  of 
Grant  ?”  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance.  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  Tour  to  the  Hehrides  in  1773,  mentions 
that  the  chief  of  a clan  is  addressed  by  his  name 
simply,  as  the  Laird  of  Dunvegan,  who  was  called 
Macleod”  ; while  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
surname  and  family  were  designated  by  the  names 
of  their  estates  or  residences,  as  Raasa  and  Tal- 
isker.  It  is  also  mentioned  regarding  the  Laird 
of  Macfarlane,  the  antiquary  and  genealogist,  that 


when  called  Mr.  Macfarlane,”  he  considered 
himself  disrespectfully  referred  to:  ^^Mr.  Mac- 
farlane (said  he)  may  be  applied  to  many,-  but  I, 
and  I only,  am  MacfarlaneT  Dunlop  of  that 
ilk,”  as  the  writer  adds,  ^‘or  The  Dunlop,  are  of 
the  same  import.”  (Note  to  a History  of  the 
Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton,  by  James  Paterson, 
1866,  vol.  iii.  p.  131,  Cuninghame.) 

The  same  note  mentions  that  this  title  has 
never  been  hitherto  defined  well  ” ; and  the  first 
query  we  would  humbly  put,  is — Is  this  title  here 
truly  well,  or  correctly  defined  ? The  second  is, 
and  it  is  more  special : Has  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  or 
of  that  ilk,”  or,  as  Latinised  by  De  eodem  (loco), 
had  quite  the  same  meaning  attached  to  it  as 
Dunlop,”  or  The  Dunlop,”  in  past  times  ? 
These  queries  will,  no  doubt,  be  readily  answered 
by  some  of  your  learned  antiquarian  contributors 
under  whose  notice  the  subject  has  come. 

One  may  be  made  to  understand  how  ^^The 
Dunlop  ” should  denote  the  chief  of  a family  or 
clan,  in  the  same  way  as.  The  Macfarlane,  The 
Macintosh,  The  Chisholm,  The  Macpherson,  &c., 
do  \ but  there  is  more  doubt  surely,  whether  of 
that  ilk  ” {ilk  referring  to  a place,  land,  or  an 
estate,  of  the  same  name  as  the  owner,)  ever  did 
properly  and  certainly  import  chieftainship.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
person  in  full  right  of  the  lands,  say  of  Dunlop, 
although  of  the  name  of  Dunlop,  yet  not  being 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family,  taking 
their  name  originally  from  these  lands,  could  be 
properly  designed  of  that  ilk,”  although  vir- 
tually or  legally  the  Laird. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  old  Scottish 
lairds  (domini  or  harones)  were  wont  to  subscribe 
even  legal  documents  by  writing  their  Christian 
name,  and  that  of  their  estate,  only ; as  Robert 
Huntar  of  Huntarston  subscribed  “ R°  Huntar- 
ston,”  and  Patrick  Huntar  of  Huntarston,  ^^P*^ 
Huntarston  ”5  as  did  Blair  of  Blair,  an  ancient 
family  also  in  Ayrshire,  subscribe  Blair  of  y^ 
Ilk  ” — which  last,  in  a court  of  law,  was  found  a 
legal  and  binding  mode  of  subscription.  The  pre- 
sent Laird  of  Huntarston  (West  Kylbride,  Ayr- 
shire) has,  as  it  would  appear  by  this  History  of 
Ayr  and  Wigton,  adopted  a more  doubtful  course. 
He  has  changed  the  name  of  his  estate  from  Hun- 
tarston to  Hunter,  and  called  himself  Hunter  of 
Hunter,”  or  ^^of  that  ilk,”  as  if  Hunter  was  the 
name  of  the  land,  while  unquestionably  it  was  not, 
but  that  of  an  employment  or  office — a hunter. 
An  Aylmere  le  Huntere”  (not  ‘^de  la  Huntar,” 
as  we  find  it  mentioned),  who  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1296,  he  assumes  as  one  of  his  ancestors 
{Ragman  Rolls,  Ban.  Club,  p.  148);  but  whether  he 
was  so  or  not,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear,  as  his 
estate,  or  residence  is  not  mentioned  in  the  roll,  and 
is  not  otherwise  known ; and  the  roll  only  bears 
that  he  was  “ del  Counte  de  Are.”  This  Aylmere 
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was  “ tlae  hunter  ” le  himtere”)^  the  designation 
having  no  application  whatever  to  land,  and  only 
to  the  party’s  calling  or  employment.  At  an  after 
period,  in  1375,  when  a William  Hunter  acquired 
the  lands  now  called  Hunterston,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Andrew  Campbell,  they  were  called 
Arnele,  as  appears  from  a charter  in  favour  of 
William  granted  by  Robert  II.  Some  time  after 
this,  they  came  to  be  called  Arnele-Huntar,” 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  probably  from  some 
part  of  Arnele  owned  by  another  party ; and  lat- 
terly they  are  called  Huntarston,”  that  is,  ‘‘  the 
dwelling-place  of  Huntar  ” — from  some  successor 
of  this  William  Huntar,  or  from  William  him- 
self, fixing  his  seat  thereon.  Thereafter,  the 
property  was  truthfully  called  Himterstoun  ” — 
a designation  which  it  has  borne  invariably  for 
some  centuries ; but  to  call  it  now  Hunter,  seems 
not  less  than  a misapplication'  of  language  ; and 
better  it  would  seem  to  be  for  the  laird  to  change 
his  own  surname  to  Hunterston,  and  then  he 
would  be  “of  that  ilk.”  For  this,  he  has  the 
precedent  of  some  of  his  own  ancestors  mentioned 
above ; and  there  is  Fowlertoun,  and  Hawkers- 
toun,  both  “ of  that  ilk,”  besides  Eglintoun,  and 
Ralphstoun  (Ralstoun). 

Appearing  in  the  Ragman  Rolls,  besides  Ayl- 
mere  already  mentioned,  there  were  John  Hunter, 
designed  “ de  la  Foreste  de  Passeley,”  “ Huwe  le 
Hunter  de  Stragrif,”  and  “ Richard  le  Hunter,” 
also  “de  Stragrif”;  and  all  “del  Counte  de  La- 
nark,” the  barony  of  Renfrew  not  being  in  1296, 
nor  till  about  1406,  separated  from  Lanark  and 
erected  into  a separate  sheriffdom.  Renfrew,  of 
which  Stragrif  is  part,  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  High  Stewarts  of  Scotland  ; and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  all  these  three  Hunters  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  submission,  under  the  employment 
of  James  the  sixth  highstewart ; while  as  to  “Ayl- 
mere  le  Huntere,”  whose  residence  was  in  Ayr- 
shire, he  was  probably  hunter  to  some  of  the 
successors  of  the  De  Morevilles,  who  possessed  all 
Cuninghame,  the  northern  division  of  Ayrshire, 
as  the  De  Baliols  or  De  Rosses;  the  latter  of 
whom,  a very  potent  family  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  held  Arnele,  of  which  Hun- 
terstoun  is  part,  as  well  as  Dunlop,  Stewartoun, 
and  various  other  large  tracts  in  Cuninghame, 
until,  being  adherents  of  the  Baliol-Cumyn  fac- 
tion, they  were  forfeited  by  “The  Bruce,”  King 
Robert  I.,  after  Bannockburn,  and  their  estates 
bestowed  on  others.  Hunthall,  shortened  possibly 
from  Hunter’s  hall,  and  called  now  Dunlop,  on  the 
territory  of  Dunlop,  is  said  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  hunter  of  the  famous  Sir  Godofred 
de  Ros,  Sheriff  of  Ayr  (Fonts  Cuninghame)  ; and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  this  Aylmere 
le  Hunter  may  have  dwelt  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office : for  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  let  us 
say  with  some  confidence,  of  a Hunter  having  had 


any  connection  with  Arnele  until  the  year  1375, 
when  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  property,  was 
resigned  by  an  Andrew  Campbell,  Knt.,  to  be 
given  out  to  William  Huntar  as  before  mentioned. 
The  charter  by  Robert  H.,  proceeding  upon  this 
resignation,  is  still  in  good  preservation  at  Hun- 
terstoun,  and  is  the  earliest  which  the  family 
possess  regarding  these  lands.  The  lands  were  to 
be  held  under  the  king,  as  the  charter  declares,  in 
feu  or  in  fee  and  heritage  by  WTlliam  and  the  heirs 
male  lawfully  procreated,  or  to  be,  of  his  body, 
for  payment  annually  of  one  penny  of  silver  only, 
at  the  land  of  Arnele,  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
in  name  of  blench  ferm ; and  that  in  satisfac- 
tion of  all  wards,  reliefs,  marriages,  and  other 
feudal  services  whatsoever.  In  consequence  of 
this  blench  ferm  return,  reckoned  a base  holding, 
John,  laird  of  Huntarston,  produced  this  charter 
to  the  king’s  justices  in  Itinere  or  Eyre,  sitting  at 
Ayr  in  150^5,  June  13,  and  was  excused  from  giving 
further  suit  and  service  in  their  courts:  a duty 
which  then  by  law  only  devolved  on  those  holding 
land  by  the  then  reckoned  much  more  honourable 
service  of  ward  and  relief — otherwise  called  mili- 
tary service,  and  knight  service.  An  instrument 
taken  of  the  above  decision,  by  the  king’s  Justi- 
ciars, is  also  preserved  at  Huntarston. 

The  following  statement,  militating  against  the 
above  view,  and  contained  in  the  “ Remarks  on  the 
Ragman  Rolls,”  by  Geo.  Crawford,  is  unques- 
tionably erroneous : — 

“ In  an  ancient  bounding  Charter  of  lands,  it  [refer- 
ring to  Arnele]  is  bounded  with  Terris  Normani  Vena- 
toris,  which  is  plainly  the  lands  of  Arneil  Hunter— which 
is  the  lands  of  Hunterston.”  (Nisbet’s  Her.,  vol.  ii. 
App.  40.) 

For  this  so-called  bounding  charter,  one  by 
Robert  I.,  confirming  prior  grants  by  his  prede- 
cessors, Kings  of  Scotland,  refers  to  the  territory 
of  Maner,  or  Mannor,  Peeblesshire,  of  which  it 
would  appear  this  Norman  hunter  had  received  a 
part  from  King  Malcolm  IV.,  which  w^as  ex- 
cepted. (Nisbet,  i.  325;  Hadd.  Collections  Ad, 
Lib.;  and  Innes’  Orig.  Par.,  i.  239.) 

Espedake. 


TRANSPOSITION  OF  WORDS. 

I regard  transposition  as  the  most  legitimate  and 
most  certain  form  of  emendation.  I have,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  it,  restored  the  sense  or  the 
metric  melody  of  between  forty  and  fifty  places 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare ; and  though  I had 
declared  my  task  of  emendaW  as  being  termi- 
nated, I cannot  refrain  from  a few  more  “ last 
words,”  for  the  sake  of  removing  a fev/  more 
difficulties. 

“ 0 poverty  in  wit ! kingly  poor  flout ! ” 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

Here  the  corrector  of  Collier’s  folio  read  “ kill’d 
by  pure  flout,”  and  Mr.  Singer,  “ stung  by  poor 
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flout/’  neitlier  of  them  understanding  the  passage. 
Mr.  Dyce  says,  ‘^1  am  not  convinced  that  any 
alteration  is  required.”  Now  I think  that  an 
alteration— and  that  a very  slight  one— is  re- 
quired. I thereupon  make  a transposition  and 
read  — 

“ 0 poverty  in  wit ! poor  kingly  flout ! ” 

The  Princess  is  alluding  to  the  parting  speech 
of  the  King,  which  contains  a poor  flout,” 
though  a royal  one.  In  my  Edition  I most  heed- 
lessly and  reprehensihly  adopted  the  text  of 
linger,  from  whose  edition  I was  printing. 

“ UnhouseU’d,  disappointed,  unaneal’d.” 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

Here,  again,  I should  be  disposed  to  transpose 
and  read  — 

“Unhousell’d,  tinanealed,  disappointed 
for  words  beginning  with  un  are,  I believe,  al- 
ways consecutive  ; and  disappointed,”  same  as 
unappointed  ” — not  furnished,  not  fitted  out — 
evidently  refers  to  the  want  of  confession  and  ab- 
solution indicated  in  the  following  lines, — things 
of  such  vital  importance  in  the  religion  of  Rome, 
that  in  that  horrid  play  of  Calderon’s,  La  De- 
vocion  de  la  Cruz,  the  hero  is  actually  restored, 
for  a short  space,  to  life,  that  they  may  be  per- 
formed. 

“ Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast.” 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

Here,  by  transposition,  we  should  get  a climax, 
and  thus  make  a great  improvement,  perhaps  a 
restoration ; but  I should  hesitate,  for  the  poet  at 
times  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  as  in  — 

“ Leap  to  these^arms,  untalk’d  of,  and  unseen  ! ” 
Homeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  second  line  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Livery  Man 
in  his  Himiour,  we  have  — 

“ Call  up  your  young  master ; bid  him  rise,  sir,” 
where  we  should  surely  read,  “ Call  your  ” &c. 
I quote  from  the  only  edition  I have  access  to 
(Moxon’s),  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  in  this  that 
the  printer  made  the  transposition.  I have,  how- 
ever, also  observed  the  two  following  lines  in  The 
Fox,  to  which  transposition  alone  will  give  metric 
melody  — 

“ An  opiate  here,  from  my  own  doctor.” 

The  Fox,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

“ Corbaccio  and  Voltore  brought  of  it.” 

Ibid.  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  very  remarkable  that  the 
chief  defects  in  the  plays  printed  by  Jonson  him- 
self are  omissions.  Gifford  supplied  some  very 
well,  but  others  escaped  him.  I finally  would 
beg  of  those  ingenious  persons  who  undertake  the 
task  of  emendation  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
poets  to  remember  that  emendation  also  has  its 
laws,  and  that  mere  alteration  is  not  correction. 

Thomas  Keightley. 


WIDSITH  AND  VIDFOfiULL. 

The  following  notice  is  intended  as  a hey  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  which  certainly  requires  one. 
As  such,  it  must  stand  upon  the  amount  of  illus- 
tration it  supplies,  rather  than  upon  any  elaborate 
exposition  of  detail. 

Appendix  A.  in  the  First  Series  of  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould’s  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ayes  gives  a 
quotation  from  the  Brag'da  Magus  Saga,  an  Ice- 
landic version  of  the  ‘ Romance  of  Maugis,’  with 
considerable  alterations  in  the  story.” 

Magus,  having  presented  himself  before  Charle- 
magne, stated  that  he  was  called  Vidforull;  that 
he  was  very  old ; that  he  had  been  older,  and 
might  be  younger;  that  he  had  twice  cast  his 
skin ; and  that  he  was  about  to  do  it  for  the  third 
time  within  a few  days : which  he  did,  in  a 
manner  very  strange,  but  not  of  much  importance 
in  the  present  notice. 

The  first  time  he  did  so  was  anno  cetatis  130 ; 
the  second  time  anno  cetatis  215,  at  Rome,  when 
Hermanric  was  reigning.  The  king  then  asks 
him  about  the  heroes  of  olden  time,  and  Vidforull 
describes  to  him  their  personal  appearance,  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  eyes,  and  their  stature.” 

So  much  for  Vidforull.  Now  Widsith,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
is  the  first  word  of  a very  remarkable  poem,  which, 
sometimes  called  ^^The  Traveller’s,”  sometimes 
“ The  Gleeman’s  ” Song,  has  nothing  about  it  so 
definite  as  the  fact  of  its  beginning  with  the  word 
under  notice.  Sometimes  it  has  been  translated 
(in  which  case  it  means  something  equivalent  to 
the  wide-ivayfarer')  ; and  sometimes  it  is  treated 
as  a proper  name,  or  as  a name  given  to  the  bearer 
for  the  extent  of  his  travels.  It  begins  thus  in 
Thorpe’s  translation : — 

“ Widsith  spake, 
his  word-hoard  unlocked, 
he  with  a vast  many  tribes 
had  met  on  earth, 
travel’d  through  many  nations  : 
oft  he  had  in  Court  received 
a memorable  present. 

From  him  to  the  Myrgings 
Nobles  sprang ; 

He  with  Ealhhild, 

Faithful  peace-weavers, 

At  the  first  time, 

The  Hreth-Kings 
Flome  had  sought. 

East  of  Angeln, 

Eormanric’s, 


Hostile  faith- breaker. 

Began  then  much  to  say : 

‘ Of  many  men  1 have  heard,’  ” &c. 

Then  comes  a list  of  royal  names,  Hwala,  Alex- 
ander, and,  with  a short  notice  of  each,  the  fol- 
lowing list : — 

“ Atla  ruled  the  Huns, 

Eormanric  the  Goths, 
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Becca  the  Brondings, 

The  Burgundians  Gifica ; 


Cffisar  ruled  the  Greeks, 

And  Gaelic  the  Finns, 

Hagena  the  Holmrycs, 

And  Henden  the  Gloms,”  &c. 

On  Offa,  the  King  of  the  Angles,  he  pauses ; 
indeed  with  the  notice  of  him  he  passes  from  the 
kings  to  the  peoples,  from  politics  to  geography : 

“ I was  with  the  Huns 
And  with  the  Hreth-Goths,”  &c. 

When  the  king  of  any  nation,  however,  made 
him  a present,  he  stops  to  say  so ; and  here  (as  in 
Vidforull’s  tale)  Gunther  of  the  Burgundians  is 
mentioned : — 

“ With  the  Thyrings  I was, 

And  with  the  Throwends, 

And  with  the  Burgundians, 

There  I a ring  received  ; 

There  one  Guthere  gave 
A welcome  present, 

In  reward  of  song  : 

That  was  no  sluggish  king.” 

In  the  praise  of  Queen  Ealhhild  he  had  a 
partner.  Skilling ; and  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a piece  of  personal  history  in  the  poem. 

Whatever  else  this  may  be,  it  is  no  piece  of 
real  biography.  Hermanric,  G anther,  Attila,  Theo- 
doric  (whether  the  Frank  or  the  Ostrogoth), 
Audoin  and  Albion  (?  the  Eadwine  and  ^Elfwine 
of  Italy  in  the  poem),  Offa  and  others  being  all 
seen  by  one  person.  Hence  (though  it  is  not  de- 
nied that  able  men  have  treated  the  composition 
as  so  much  actual  experience  of  a wandering  glee- 
man),  it  is  here  submitted  — 

1.  That  the  likeness  in  form  and  import  be- 
tween the  words  Vidfdrull  and  Widsith  is  not 
accidental. 

2.  That  the  hypothesis  that  WidsUKs  narrative 
is  essentially  the  same  as  VidfdruWs  gives  a better 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  poem  than  any  one  at 
present  before  the  world. 

This  is  what  the  present  writer  suggests.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s  doctrine,  however,  that  in  the 
story  of  Vidfdrull  we  have  that  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  is  one  which  he  wholly  assents  to. 

B.  G.  Latham. 

Disraeli  Road,  Putney. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Irish  Eolk-Lore  ahd  ^‘Ya^^ree  Doodle.”  — 
In  ''N.  & Q.”  (4^^  S.  i.  262)  Mr.  O’Cavahagh 
has  an  interesting  note  on  the  Duhh-dael  and 
Dara-dael — a creeper  which  I have  seen  boys  and 
women  kill  in  Ireland,  with  the  imprecation : 

Ma  shocht  paca  agus  ma  paca  morriv  urth  ! ” ^.  e. 

My  seven  sins  and  my  deadly  sin  upon  you ! ” 

The  Duhh-dael  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
words  in  the  glossary  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
represents,  or  represented,  what  Rachel  stole  from 


the  tent  of  her  father  Laban.  The  etymology  of 
it  is  (I  must  get  over  it  rapidly)  from  the  Tau  — 
the  crux  ansata  [tuyau  in  Vic.=vagina  in  Lat.), 
and  Tauth  (Heb.)=‘^  obscene  image.”  Tor  and 
generation’’  in  Irish  and  all  old  languages. 
Doodhol  and  Tardhol  have  the  same  sacrosanct 
and  execrated  old  meaning. 

I must  here  say  something  which  I believe  has 
never  yet  been  stated  by  any  writer  on  the  old 
worships  and  mythologies  of  men  ; Every  known 
name  for  temple  is  taken  from  the  human  body. 

Doodhal,  in  Irish,  is  ^Hemple”:  so  is  cearog 
(Jiearge,  Anglo-Saxon,  ^^kirk”);  so  is  beetle” 
{Bethel,  Beitulla,  a name  for  the  Caaba) ; so  is 
tordhal  ( Yor^high  place,  tower ; Dairi  in  Japan). 
Cearog  is  Irish  for  beetle” — it  is  literally  our 
words  earwig”  and  “cockroach.”  Every  one  of 
these  quoted  words  means  “woman”  also. 

But  what  has  that  poor  creeper  to  do  with 
those  dreadful  myths?  I shall  indicate  briefly. 
All  insects,  as  well  as  men,  beasts,  fishes,  fowls, 
and  reptiles,  were  named  from  the  words  for 
“birth”  or  “issue”;  which  words  belong,  in  all 
their  forms,  to  the  human  body.  This  fact  I can 
only  glance  at. 

The  unhappy  cearog s,  doodhals,  tordhals,  hethols, 
&c.  &c.,  were  murdered  by  paranomasia  — the 
Magi,  Druids,  and  other  reformed  teachers  of 
religion,  cursing  and  covering  up  in  them  the 
gross  nomenclature  of  men’s  original  worship, 
which  their  posterity  were  slow  to  forget,  and 
which,  even  yet,  exists  in  some  parts  of  India. 
The  serpent,  whose  various  names  are  also  those 
of  “woman,”  has  had  a treatment  still  worse  than 
that  of  the  doodhal — as  everybody  is  aware. 

These  hasty  observations  are  rather  offered  to 
the  epopts  and  aporretes  of  “N.  & Q.”  than  to  the 
general  readers ; who  would  laugh,  I am  afraid, 
at  a notion  of  mine  that  there  was  once  a Kange 
doodhal  (temple-chorus  or  altar- dance)  coeval  with 
the  Hyporchema,  the  Cordax,  the  Phallika,  the 
Pyrrhic,  the  Sikennis,  the  Fescennine  {fesch, 
Heb.=:to  dance),  the  Farandoul,  and  the  Cambal, 
and  that  it  is  represented  in  our  own  age  by  the 
light  anapaestic  “anthem”  of  the  great  republic, 
“Yankee  Doodle.”  No  doubt  it  sounds  laughable 
enough,  and  incredible  enough ; but  I believe  the 
“guess”  is  a true  one  for  all  that.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

Folk  Lore. — In  this  part  of  the  country  (Not- 
tinghamshire) young  children  are  given  three 
roasted  mice  as  a cure  for  the  hooping-cough. 

There  is  an  old  woman  who  “strokes”  for  the 
same  complaint. 

When  a donkey  brays,  the  country  people  say 
it  is  the  sign  that  an  Irishman  is  just  dead. 

E.  L. 

Devonshire  Folk-lore. — Some  friends  of  mine 
sent  a quantity  of  bacon  to  be  dried  to  a farmer 
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residing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  near  Great 
Torrington,  Devon.  The  farmer  in  question  did  a 
good  deal  of  business  in  that  line,  hut  on  this  occa- 
sion the  bacon  was  sent  hack  when  only  half  done, 
because,  as  the  farmer  said,  the  cow  was  after  her 
time,  and  she  could  not  calve  so  long  as  there  was 
any  bacon  up  the  chimney.  W . G. 

East  Anglian  Folk-loee.— 1.  A servant  was 
standing  in  a kitchen  with  the  windows  open  when 
in  flew  a humble-bee.  0 see  ! ” she  said,  a 
stranger  is  coming ! Has  it  a red  tail  or  a white  ? 
Red  for  a man  and  white  for  a woman.” 

2.  A stalk  of  the  tea-leaf  in  your  cup,  if  long, 
foreshows  a tall  stranger ; if  short,  a little  one. 

3.  Take  a cup  o’  tea  in  winter,”  quoth  Goody 
Washall,  to  make  you  hot;  and  take  a cup  o’ 
tea  in  summer  time,  ’twill  make  you  cule^ 

4.  A coat  was  sent  home  from  the  tailor’s,  out 
of  which  he  had  not  taken  the  basting-stitches. 
^^Ah  ! ” some  one  exclaimed,  that  coat  is  not  paid 
for  ; for  here  is  some  of  the  basting.  And  here’s 
a pin  left  in,  and  that  means  the  same.” 

5.  “ Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  some  salt  on 
my  plate?”  No  ! not  I;  help  yourself.  Help 
to  salt,  help  you  to  sorrow.” 

6.  “ My  dear,  what  did  you  say  ? ” dare  say 

you’d  like  it  ag^in ; but  I’m  not  a parson  to  preach 
my  sermon  twice.”  W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

Aemenian  Folk-loee. — That  ancient  chronicler 
of  the  Armenian  nation,  Moses  of  Khorene,  has 
some  samples  of  old  folk-lore.  In  his  first  book, 
chap.  XX.,  speaking  of  Ara,  he  says  Ara  was  called 
Sos,  or  Plane,  because  he  was  devoted  to  priestly 
functions  in  the  forests  of  plane  trees  of  Aramaniag, 
near  the  city  of  Armavir.  The  trembling  of  the 
plane  leaves,  according  to  the  slight  or  strong 
breath  of  the  wind,  was  an  object  of  magic  study 
in  Armenia  for  a long  time.” 

I offer  another  quotation  as  old  folk-lore  from 
Moses  of  Khorene.  In  his  second  book,  ch.  Ixi., 
he  says,  speaking  of  King  Ardavasht,  that  the 
old  women  relate  he  is  incarcerated  in  some  cavern, 
laden  with  iron  chains.  Two  dogs  are  ever  gnaw- 
ing the  chains  of  Ardavasht,  who  endeavours  to 
escape,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  under  the  sounding  strokes  of  the  smith  and 
his  strikers,  the  irons  of  the  captive  get  stronger. 
That,  says  the  writer,  is  why,  even  in  our  time, 
many  smiths,  following  the  teachings  of  the  fable, 
strike  the  anvil  three  or  four  times  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  to  strengthen,  say  they,  the  chains  of 
Ardavasht.  Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

Weathee  Prophecies. — Written  in  an  old 
copy  of  Virgil : — 

“ Genrgic  first,  line  432  : ‘ Sin  ortu  quarto,’  &c.  A 
monkish  rhyme  has  an  explanation  or  improvement  of  the 
above  sentiment ; — 


‘ Quarta  quinta  qualis, 

Tota  luna  tabs.’ 

English  paraphrase, 

‘ As  is  the  fourth  and  fifth  days’  weather, 

So’s  that  lunation  altogether.’ 

This  observation  is  certain  upon  the  Continent,  and 
according  to  my  experience  here  for  the  most  part.” 

W.  C.  B. 

St.  Swithin.  — Apropos  of  the  season,  I send 
the  following  extract  from  Robertus  de  Graystanes, 
one  of  the  three  Durham  historians  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  together  with  Dr.  Raine’s 
allusion  to  it  in  the  preface : — 

“ Plagam  hanc  insequuta  est  alia  in  translatione  Sancti 
Suithuni  proximo  sequente,  scilicet  idus  Julii : tanta  vide- 
licet aquarum  inundantia,  quod  fluvii  terminos  solitos 
mirabiliter  excesserunt,  fruges  et  herbas  proximas  de- 
merserunt,  molendina  et  stagna  asportarimt,  et  domus 
vicinas  noctanter  ingredientes  diruerunt,  et  viros  et 
mulieres  cum  parvulis  submerserunt.  Tantam  inunda- 
tionem  nullus  tunc  superstes  recoluit,  hec  tantam  caris- 
tiam  quanta  sit  earn  insequuta,  nec  tantam  pestilenciam 
bourn.” — Cap.  x:xxvi.  96. 

“ The  fearful  deluge  of  rain  on  the  day  of  St.  Swithin, 
as  it  was  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  led  to  a 
dreadful  famine,  maj’-,  for  anything  at  present  known  to 
the  contrarj^,  have  given  to  that  saint  his  watery  name. 
It  is  exceedingly  probable,”  he  adds  in  a note,  “ that  we 
have  here  the  real  origin  of  the  popular  belief  on  this 
subject.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swithin  to  con- 
nect him  with  rainy  weather,  but  there  seems  to  be 
enough  in  the  above  inundation  and  its  widely-extend- 
ing consequences  to  make  a general  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  nation.” 

E.  H.  A. 

Folk-Rhymes.  — The  following,  taken  from 
L’ Illustration  of  Feb.  7, 1857,  may  perhaps  be  new 
to  your  readers  : — 

“ A la  Chandeleur 

Grand  froid,  grande  neige  ! 

S’il  fait  beau  Fours  sort  de  sa  tani^re, 

Fait  trois  tours, 

Et  rentre  pour  quarante  jours. 

“A  Sainte-Agathe 

Prends  ta  petite  bouteille, 

Va  fell  a ta  vigne ; 

Si  tu  ne  vas  pas  travailler, 

Vas-y  goiiter.” 

St.  Swithin. 


Jaspee  Mayne. — With  reference  to  a late  note, 
I transcribe  a short  article  from  the  Theatrum 
Poetarum  of  Edw.  Phillips,  London,  1675,  8°, 
p.  50 : — 

“ Gaspar  Main,  a student  of  Christ-church  Oxford, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years  in  much  credit  and  reputa- 
tion for  his  florid  wit,  and  ingenious  vein  in  poetry, 
which  produced  two  witty  and  well-approved  comedies, 
the  City  match  and  the  Amorous  war ; nor  did  he,  since 
his  application  to  theology,  of  which  he  was  Dr.,  and  his 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  totally  relinquish  those  politer 
studies  to  which  he  was  before  addicted,  having  lately 
published  Lucian’s  works,  of  his  own  translating  into 
English  LN.  1604;  Ob.  1672].” 
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I believe  the  above  outline  will  be  new  to  many 
readers,  as  the  name  is  misspelt  and  the  article 
misplaced,  i.  e.  under  G instead  of  J. — the  initial 
of  the  baptismal  name  being  adopted  as  the 
ordinal  word.  Boltoi^  Coenet. 

Faieeoed  Windows.  — Some  time  past  S. 
X.  321)  I called  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  to  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
Fairford  windows,  and  am  not  surprised  at  the 
notice  they  received  from  the  Archaeological  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Cirencester,  especially  when 
fresh  evidence  is  produced  in  the  able  statement 
of  Mr.  Holt  that  they  are  probably  the  work  of 
Albert  Diirer.  Whether  they  are  so,  I leave  to 
the  decision  of  others  more  conversant  in  artistic 
drawing  than  myself.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  architecture  of  Fiiirford  church,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  buildings  of  that  date,  seems 
to  point  out  that  it  was  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  these  works  of  art. 

Are  there  any  glass  paintings  in  existence,  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  known  or  presumed  to  be 
the  work  of  this  great  master,  as  those  quoted  by 
your  correspondent  from  Lenoir  are  destroyed  ? 
Lysons,  in  his  Gloucestershire  Antiquities,  has  given 
elaborate  coloured  engravings  of  windows  at  Bris- 
tol, Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  &c.,  but  has  omitted 
any  mention  of  Fairford,  though  Bendcombe 
church,  built  by  the  Tame  family,  is  represented. 
Perhaps  he  found  it  difficult  to  bring  out  the 
exquisite  colouring  of  these  windows  in  any  en- 
graving. So  brilliant  is  it,  that  the  old  clerk  in- 
formed me  some  bits  had  been  surreptitiously  cut 
out  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  precious  stones. 
A.  Diirer,  if  he  was  the  painter,  must  have  been 
a master  in  that  art  of  colouring  glass  modern 
imitators  have  yet  in  vain  endeavoured  to  effect. 

Thomas  E.  Winnin<>ton. 

The  Signatuee  oe  Columbus. — His  ordinary 
signature  was  in  this  form : — 

s. 

s.  a.  s. 

X.  M.  y. 

XPO  FERENS. 

His  official  or  titular  signature  was : — 

s. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

EL  ALMIRANTE. 

And  he  requires  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
that  all  his  successors  shall  sign  in  this  latter  form 
only.  They  may,  however,  add  any  other  titles 
granted  to  them. 

The  meaning  of  these  letters  not  being  yet 
quite  cleared  up  by  Washington  Irving  {Colum- 
bus, Ap.  xxxvi.)  and  the  authorities  he  quotes,  I 
suggest  that  the  letter  S occurring  three  times, 
represents  the  trisagion — Sanetus,  Sanctus,  Sanc- 
tus — Holy,  Holy,  Holy  j and  the  A is  alleluiah, 


for  so  Hallelujah  is  written  in  the  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin  church  service,  without  the  aspirate.  All 
agree  that  X is  Christ,  and  M Maria.  The  Y 
is  thought  by  Spotorno  to  stand  for  Yosephus,  by 
Irving  for  Yesus  ,•  but  neither  in  Latin  nor  Spanish 
do  these  names  commence  with  Y,  but  with  J.  I 
conclude,  however,  that  T,  the  Greek  letter,*  is  the 
initial  of  Ti'os,  son — meaning,  Jesus  son  of  Mary. 
All  are  agreed  as  to  XPO,  the  Greek  contraction 
for  Christ,  and  ferens  in  Latin,  to  represent  the 
Greek  name  Christopher  = Christ-bearing.  St. 
Christopher  is  represented  with  a lamb  (the  type 
of  Christ)  over  his  shoulders,  the  legs  of  the  lamb 
hanging  over  his  breast.  The  term  el  almieante, 
^^The  Admiral,”  speaks  for  itself.  The  words  in 
his  will  are : — 

I'  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit 
this  estate,  on  coming  into  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
shall  sign  with  the  signature  which  I now  make  use  of, 
which  is  an  X with  an  S over  it,  and  an  M with  a Roman 
A over  it,  and  over  that  an  S,  and  then  a Greek  t,  with 
an  S over  it,  with  its  lines  and  points  as  is  my  custom,  as 
may  he  seen  by  my  signatures,  of  which  there  are  many,, 
and  it  shall  be  seen  by  the  present  one.  He  shall  only 
write  ‘The  Admiral,’  whatever  other  titles  the  king  may 
have  conferred  on  him.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  re- 
spects his  signature,  but  not  the  enumeration  of  his 
titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full  length  if  agreeable,  only 
the  signature  is  to  be  ‘ The  Admiral.’  ” 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

A Yeae  and  a Day. — Perhaps  several  of  your 
readers,  like  myself,  have  felt  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  expression,  “ a year  and  a day,”  occurring  sa 
frequently  in  old  ballads.  The  words  and  a 
day  ” seem  so  unnecessarjL  But  I now  feel  in- 
clined to  smile  at  my  own  want  of  perception  ,* 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  the  phrase. 

If,  in  a passage  of  a melody,  we  wish  to  rise 
from  one  C to  the  C above,  we  ascend  by  the 
seven  notes  of  the  scale,  C to  B,  and  by  one  more, 
i.  e.  we  arrive  at  the  octave.  In  the  same  way. 
Low  Sunday  is  not  said  to  be  seven  days  after 
Easter,  but  is  called  the  octave.  The  phrase  in 
a week’s  time  ” is  felt  to  be  vague ; and  therefore 
people  say  ^Hhis  day  week.”  But  this  is  some- 
times expressed  in  old  books  by  “ in  eight  days,” 
and  a fortnight  is  sometimes  denoted  by  “ in  fif- 
teen days  ” ; cf.  Fr.  quinzaine.  But  the  period  of 
the  octave  might  also  be  fairly  called  a week 
and  a day,”  as  well  as  a period  of  eight  days  ; and 
in  the  same  way,  a year  and  a day  must  mean  on 
the  366th  day  from  the  present,  i.  e.  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month  as  the  present,  in  next  year. 
The  intention  of  it  is  to  show  that  not  only  has  a 
year  elapsed,  but  that  the  day  now  spoken  of  is 
the  same  day  of  the  month  as  the  day  before  men- 
tioned. Cf.  Exod.  xii.  41. 

Again,  the  present  25th  of  August  being  a 

* In  his  will  he  calls  it  a Greek  r : the  third  line  will 
then  read — XpicrTSs,  Mapias  Tlos. 
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Tuesday,  the  25th  next  year  will  be  Wedyies- 
day ; and  by  that  time  we  shall  have  advanced 
not  only  by  a year  (reckoned  by  years),  but  by  a 
day  (reckoned  by  days  of  the  week).  Here  is 
another  reason  for  choosing  the  phrase. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Christmas  Waits.  — In  Edinburgh  many 
years  ago,  about  Christmas  time,  the  citizens  after 
twelve  o’clock  were  usually  serenaded  by  the  waits 
slowly  perambulating  the  streets,  and  performing 
with  considerable  taste  such  airs  as  The  Yellow- 
haired Laddy,”  ‘^The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  ‘^The 
Bush  aboon  Traquair,”  and  similar  plaintive  ditties. 
The  effect  was  pleasant.  The  instruments  were, 
so  far  as  we  can  remember,  clarionets,  flutes,  oboes, 
and  sometimes  a bassoon.  Now-a-days  a change 
has  come  over  the  dream,  and  the  waits  are  less 
in  number,  and  their  musical  performances  inferior 
to  what  they  were  of  old.  There  was  no  regular 
appointment  by  the  magistrates  of  any  particular 
persons,  or  any  authority  to  levy  money  from  the 
citizens : about  New  Year’s  time  the  performers 
usually  came,  and  received  a trifle  from  those  who 
were  disposed  to  patronise  them. 

In  Westminster,  so  far  back  as  December 
1822,  it  appears  from  the  following  cutting  from 
an  old  magazine,  that  the  appointment  of  waits 
rested  with  the  Court  of  Burgesses  for  the  city 
and  liberty  of  Westminster:  — 

“ Christmas  Waits. — Charles  Clapp,  Benjamin  Jack- 
sou,  Denis  Jelks,  and  Robert  Prinset,  were  brought  to 
Bow-street  Office,  by  O.  Bond  the  constable,  charged 
with  performing  on  several  musical  instruments  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  this  morning, 
by  Mr.  Munroe,  the  authorized  principal  Wait,  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Burgesses  for  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Westminster,  who  alone  considei's  himself  entitled,  by  his 
appointment,  to  apply  for  Christmas-boxes.  He"  also 
urged  that  the  prisoners,  acting  as  minstrels,  came  under 
the  meaning  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  alluded  to  in  the  17th 
Geo.  11. ; however,  on  reference  to  the  last  Vagrant  Act 
of  the  present  King,  the  word  ‘minstrels’  is  omitted; 
consequently  they  are  no  longer  cognizable  under  that 
Act  of  Parliament ; and  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Charles 
Clapp,  one  of  the  prisoners,  produced  his  indenture  of 
having  served  seven  years  as  an  apprentice  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a musician  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  held  the  same  ap- 
pointment as  Mr.  Munroe  does  under  the  Court  of  Bur- 
gesses. The  prisoners  were  discharged,  after  receiving  an 
admonition  from  Mr.  Halls,  the  sitting  magistrate,  not  to 
collect  Christmas-boxes.” 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  wait  f J.  M. 

[The  term  waits,  or  wayghtes,  was  used  to  signify  a 
wind  instrument,  a kind  of  hautboy.  Butler,  in  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Music,  1636,  mentions  the  “ waits  or  hoboys.” 
Mr.  Todd  shows  from  the  Prompt.  Parvulorum,  that  wait 
anciently  meant  a watchman ; and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  word  came  to  us  from  the  old  German  wacht,  a 
vigil  or  watching.  — Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  vii.  480,  &c. 
—Ed.] 

SoHG,  Com  hidder.”  — The  following  old 
song  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  an  essay  on  the 


poets’of  Benfrewshire,  written  by  William  Mother- 
well,  prefixed  to  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire — a 
collection  of  poems,  original  and  selected,  published 
at  Paisley  in  1819.  Motherwell  speaks  of  it  in 
his  essay  as  being  the  production  of  one  of  the 
early  poets  of  Benfrewshire,  whose  name  is  now 
unknown. 

He  furthermore  says  that  he  thinks  it  is  one  of 
the  songs  mentioned  by  Gawin  Douglass  in  his 

Prologue  to  the  xii  Booke  of  Eneados,”  and  pro- 
mises to  give  an  account  of  it  in  a publication  to 
be  issued  on  the  following  year — namely,  1820, 
to  be  entitled  a Gowpenfou  of  guidlie  Conceitis,  or 
Ragment  of  Rosie  Rondellis  and  Rlesant  Meteris. 
Was  this  book  ever  published  ? Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  information  concerning  this  song  ? 

“ Here  followis  ane  litill  Sang  clepit  ‘ Com  hidder,  com 
hidder,  and  let  us  woo : ’ — 

“ Twa  gentil  birdis  sat  on  ane  tre, 

Twa  bonnie  burdis  as  e’er  culd  be, 

And  as  thay  sat  for  ay  thay  sang, 

Quhyl  wuddis  and  rochis  wi  echois  rang. 

Com  hidder,  com  hidder,  mi  bonnie  dow, 

Wi  honeyit  halse  and  dew  dabbit  mou, 

And  ay  the  ane  sang  to  the  uthir 
Com  hidder,  bpt  nae  delay  com  hither. 

Com  hidder,  cbm  hidder,  and  let  us  woo. 

“ The  sun  rase  hie  in  the  purpour  east. 

And  flichterit  doun  in  the  glumie  west. 

And  nicht  cam  on  befoir  thair  dune. 

In  singand  of  this  gentil  crune. 

Com  hidder,  com  hidder,  &c. 

“ Syne  gaed  thir  birdis  sua  traist  and  free. 

Be  nichtfal  to  thair  herbourie, 

In  suth  to  say,  thair  hertis  wer  licht, 

Sithens  thay  sang  thorow  the  nicht. 

Com  hidder,  com  hidder,”  &c. 

D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

Descehdahts  oe  Oliver  Cromwell. — If  the 
following  notices  of  the  Cromwell  family  have 
not  been  published,  I think  they  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.” : — Spinney  Priory,  in  the 
arish  of  Wicken,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  Cam- 
ridge  and  Ely  Boad,  was  occupied  by  some  of 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Protector,  and 
in  the  parish  church  within  the  altar  rails  are  two 
slabs,  one  of  dark  marble,  with  this  inscription ; — 

“ Henricus  Cromwell  de  Spinney,  obijt  xxiii  Die 
Martii,  Anno  Christi  mdclxxiii.  Annoq®  letatis  xlvii. 

“Elizabetha,  uxor  Henrici  Cromwell,  obijt  Die 
Aprilis,  An®  1687,  annoq’  letatis  suie  52. 

“ Henricus  ffiius  Hen  Crom  Jun  obijt  4®  Jun  anno  1692, 
an®  aetatis  suae  12.” 

On  the  slab  by  the  side  of  this  there  are  only 
some  remains  of  an  inscription : — 

. ar  Cromwell  . . . obijt  iii  Ap.  1685  . . 

. . . usque  aetatis  suae  2 . . .” 

Another  slab  is  mentioned,  I believe,  in  The 
Realities  of  England  and  Wales,  inscribed  — 

“ Elizabetha  Cromwell  de  Ely,  obijt  xvi  die  Septembris 
Anno  Christi  mdclxxii.  Annoq’  aetatis  lxxiiii.” 

But  this  no  longer  exists. 
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The  parishi  registers,  which  commence  1667, 
contain  — 

“ Buried  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  Sep’’  18,  1672.” 

“ Buried  Henrj’^  Cromwell,  Esq.,  March  25,  1674.” 
“Buried  Olivar  Cromwell,  Esq.,  Apr.  10,  1685.” 

“ Buried  the  good  lady  Cromwell,  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
Apr.  llt^  1687.” 

The  lost  slab  and  the  first  of  these  entries  refer 
apparently  to  the  wife  of  the  Protector.  None  of 
the  bones  rest  there  now.  The  graves  were  rifled 
about  1830  by  a neighbouring  farmer,  who  was 
churchwarden.  He  appropriated  the  graves  for 
himself  and  family,  and  the  last  of  his  race  was 
buried  there  a few  years  ago.  W.  M.  F. 

Cambridge. 

Waldensian  Colony  neak  Monte- Video. — In 
Zimmermann’s  TheologiscJies  Liter aturhlatt  (No.  65, 
1868,  p.  389),  I find  a review  of  a little  tract 
which,  from  the  place  of  its  publication,  might 
easily  escape  notice  in  England,  and  yet  supplies 
interesting  information  respecting  that  martyr- 
church  which,  from  the  day  of  Milton,  has  been 
regarded  amongst  us  with  very  friendly  feelings. 
The  title  is : — 

“ The  Waldenses  in  the  West ; or,  the  Italian  Colony 
near  Monte-Video,  South  America.  Narrative  of  Facts, 
E.  H.  V.  [sic.  Qu.  v(on)  F.  H.]  Pendleton.  Florence: 
Printed  by  G.  Barbara,  1868,”  pp.  24,  8vo. 

In  1857  the  overflowing  hive  of  the  valleys 
sent  out  a hundred  and  fifty,  followed  in  1858  by 
one  hundred  more,  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
founded  a colony  at  Florida,  about  six  miles  from 
Monte-Video,  but  were  forced  by  persecution  to 
remove  to  Rosario  Oriental,  more  than  double  the 
distance.  The  advocacy  of  the  English  chaplain, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1859,  procured  for  them  freedom  of  worship. 
Their  numbers,  by  birth  and  immigration,  have 
increased  to  a thousand,  and  their  industry  has 
made  them  a prosperous  community.  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, now  chaplain  at  Florence,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  visit  them  in  1867,  and  has  raised 
funds  and  procured  leave  from  the  government  for 
the  building  of  a church  and  school.  In  1857  Mr. 
Pendleton  received  from  the  French  government 
a gold  medal  for  his  exertions  amongst  the  yellow- 
fever  patients.  John  E.  B.  Matoe. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Peince  Rijpeet,  Duke  oe  Ctjmbeeland,  K.Gr. 
The  museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  two  splendid 
portraits,  in  one  frame,  by  Van  Dyk,  entitled  in 
the  catalogue  Prince  Rupert  and  his  Brother.” 
These  heads,  however,  are  so  bland,  not  to  say 
effeminate,  notwithstanding  their  rich  armour,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  recognise  in  either  the  habitually 
harsh  expression  of  this  young  Hotspur,  as  de- 
scribed in  A.  Hamilton’s  admirable  Memoirs  de 
Grammont : — 

“II  etoit  brave  et  vaillant  jusqu’a  la  temerite.  Son 
esprit  etoit  sujet  a quelques  travers,  dont  il  eut  ete  bien 


fache  de  se  corriger.  II  avoit  le  genie  fecond  en  experi- 
ences de  mathematiques  et  quelque  talens  pour  la  chymie. 
Poli  jusqu’a  I’exces  quand  I’occasionne  le  demandoit  pas, 
fier  et  meme  brutal  quand  il  etoit  question  de  s’humaniser. 
II  etoit  grand,  et  n’avoit  que  trop  mauvais  air.  Son 
visage  dtoit  sec  et  dur,  lorsmeme  qu’il  vouloit  le  radoucir  : 
mais  dans  ses  mauvoises  humeurs,  c’etoit  une  vraie  phy- 
sionomie  de  reprouve.” 

An  engraving  by  Moncornet,  now  before  me, 
with  evidently  the  same  head  as  the  one  in  full- 
face  (in  the  above-mentioned  picture)  bears  the 
name,  it  is  true,  of  Robert  de  Bavieres,  Prince 
et  Conte  Palatin,  Chev’’  de  I’Ordre  de  S.  George,” 
but  in  another — an  English  engraving — where  he 
is  styled  The  most  Illustrious  Prince  Rupert, 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,”  he  has  a bad  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth,  which  coincides  with  the 

vraie  physionomie  de  reprouve  ” Grammont 
speaks  of. 

The  Queen  of  Bohemia — Princess  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  I. — had  three  sons,  of 
whom  Rupert  was  the  youngest.  In  January, 
1644,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Garter.  Was 
Prince  Maurice  (who  likewise  entered  his  uncle’s 
service),  knighted  as  well  ? If  so,  might  not  the 
two  portraits  in  the  Louvre — one  of  which  has 
the  order  of  St.  George — be  those  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia’s  two  eldest  sons  ? P.  A.  L. 


Anonymous. — Who  are  authors  of — 1.  Twelve 
Dialogues  between  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Archippus, 
1801 ; 2.  History  of  the  Patriarchal  Age  and 
Jewish  Nation,  in  dialogues,  1812  ? R.  Inolis. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  work  ? 

“ The  Classical  Collector’s  Vade  Mecum  : being  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Knowledge  of  the  best  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics.”  ....  London,  1822, 18mo, 
pp.  xiv.  163. 

It  is,  ^^with  his  kind  permission,”  dedicated  to 
Archdeacon  Wrangham. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Seal  oe  R.  le  Aechee,  Noeeolk,  circa  1366. 
Should  iiot  the  arms  on  this  seal  be  described  as 

semee  of  oak  leaves  ” instead  of  ermine  ? The 
former  would  be  allusive  to  the  privilege  which 
pertained  to  this  family  of  carrying  the  royal  bow 
once  a year  through  the  forests  of  England. 

Sp. 

Rectoes  oe  Beaconseield,  Bucks. — Robert 
Stebbing,  D.I).,  instituted  in  1768 ; died  Dec.  22, 
1800.  George  Hirst,  D.D.,  instituted  in  1801; 
died  1802.  William  Lord,  D.D.,  instituted  in 
1803 ; died  1819.  I should  be  glad  to  ascertain, 
through  your  columns,  whether  any  lineal  de- 
scendants or  near  relatives  of  any  of  the  above 
rectors  are  still  living.  Rectoe. 

Beaconsfield. 
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Edmond  Brydges  and  William  Gregory^ 
Serjeants-at-Law. — OanMR.  WooLRYCH  or  any 
other  correspondent  favour  me  with  information 
as  to  these  gentlemen,  who  were  connected  hy 
marriage,  and  attained  the  same  eminence  in  the 
legal  profession  ? 

Edmond  Brydges  was  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was 
fourth  son  of  William  Brydges  of  Tiberton,  Here- 
fordshire, and  horn  about  1640.  His  great-niece 
married  William  Gregory,  great-grandson  of  Sir 
William  Gregory,  puisne  judge  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI. ; and  another  great-niece  was  wife  of 
William  Wynne,  Serjeant-at-Law,  son  of  Owen 
Wynne,  LL.D.,  Warden  of  the  Mint,  &c.* 

Charles  J.  Eobinson. 

Buddhist  Coinages  oe  India.  — 

“ Tamerlan  attaqua  ses  voisins,  sans  rien  lui  put  resis- 
ter, et  en  peu  de  temps  il  soumit  les  Parthes,  forga  les 
murailles  de  la  Chine,  subjugua  di verses  provinces  des 
Indes,  avec  la  Mesopotamie  et  I’Ep'^pte,  et  se  vanta  enfin 
d’avoir  sous  sa  puissance  les  trois  parties  du  monde  ; et 
pour  cette  raison  il  porta  pour  armoire  trois  000.” — 
Dictionnaire  Historique,  Moreri,  La  Haye,  1702. 

Which  of  the  Buddhist  coinages  belong  to 
Jangis  Khan,  the  great  Mogul  conqueror  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  which  of  them  to  Timur  Lariq  the 
lame,  his  successor,  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  oe  Denmark. — 
Any  authentic  information  of  the  ‘^Apologie” 
(Defence)  of  her  conduct,  written  by  this  unfor- 
tunate queen  whilst  imprisoned  at  Kronberg,  and 
addressed  either  to  her  brother  George  the  Third 
or  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  then  in  fact  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived. It  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Dutch  j but  the  English 
original  is  wanting.  W. 

Chronicle  oe  the  Abbey  oe  Cirencester.” 
In  The  Standard  of  August  18  there  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation’s meeting  at  Cirencester,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  article  is  the  following  note  showing  that  a 
manuscript  chronicle  of  the  abbey  was  in  existence 
during  the  last  century,  but  at  present  its  where- 
abouts cannot  be  ascertained : — 

“ We  now  only  desire  to  make  the  following  note — that 
there  is  or  was  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  a 
MS.  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester.  Leland  says — 
‘ Ther  was  afore  the  Conquest  a fair  and  riche  college  of 
Prebendaries  in  this  Toune,  but  of  what  Saxon’s  founda- 
tion, no  man  knoweth.’.  But  Collinson,  in  his  History  of 
Somersetshire,  vol.  ii.  191,  mentioning  Rembaldus,  Dean 
of  the  Prebendal  College  at  Cirencester,  says  that  the 
college  was  founded  by  Alwyn,  a Saxon,  in  the  time  of 
King  Egbert,  and  in  a note  gives  as  his  authority  Chro- 
nicon  Ahhat.  Cirencest.  Penes.  Edit.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  know  whether  this  valuable  document  is  still 

f*  Edmond  Brydges  was  inquired  after  in  our  2“^  S. 
V.  514.-ED.] 


in  existence,  or  whether  any  traces  of  its  contents  are  to 
be  met  with.” 

For  obtaining  the  desired  information  there  is 
no  better  place  than  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.,”  for  I 
feel  sure  all  lovers  of  archaeology  will  assist  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  some  account  of  the  miss- 
ing Chronicle.”  Edward  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Coroners’  Inquests.  — I have  been  reminded 
by  the  mention  made  by  your  correspondent 
Daniel  Wilson  S.  ii.  156)  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest  on  the  poet  Chatterton  of  a question 
which  I have  long  wished  to  ask.  What  becomes 
of  the  records  of  coroners’  inquests When  an 
inquest  is  held  the  coroner  writes  down  in  the 
spaces  left  in  a printed  form  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  and  this  document  is  signed  by  the  coroner 
and  the  jurors.  I always  imagined  that  these 
records  were  given  up  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  filed  among  the  records  of  the  county.  I find, 
however,  that  in  some  places  this  is  not  the  case. 
As  the  records  of  coroners’  inquests  are  valuable 
for  many  reasons,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there 
might  be  some  means  taken  for  their  permanent 
preservation.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Court  oe  France. — I have  recently  met  with 
two  octavo  volumes,  published  by  Saunders  and 
Otley  in  1832,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, loritten  hy  Himself,  and  read  them  through 
with  much  interest.  I am  desirous  to  know  the 
history  of  the  work — whether  more  than  these 
two  volumes  were  published,  how  far  they  are 
genuine,  and  by  whom  really  written.  There  is 
much  piquancy  and  quiet  humour  in  the  nar- 
rative, but,  in  fact,  very  little  in  point  of  style  or 
feeling  that  one  would  naturally  associate  with 
the  character  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  editor’s  pre- 
face conveys  no  name,  and  gives  no  account  of  the 
MS.  from  which  the  translation  was  made.  What 
was  the  motive  of  the  publication  at  that  period  ? 

G.  S. 

Croom  Castle,  Croom,  co.  of  Limerick,  a quo 
Crom-a-boo.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply 
references  which  would  show  the  architectural 
details  of  this  celebrated  stronghold  at  any  period 
down  to  its  occupancy  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  a.d.  1695-1705  ? It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and  in  Lewis’s 
Topographical  Eictionary : — 

“ The  keep  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
and  flanked  by  four  round  towers,  still  remains,  now  in 
ruins.” 

An  exquisitely  situated  and  most  picturesque 
but  perfectly  comfortable  modern  residence  is  now 
in  occupation  on  the  site,  with  one  venerable 
tower,  and  some  not  well-defined  ruins.  Any  in- 
formation will  be  accepted  with  thanks  by  the 
present  owners.  R.  D.  Lyons. 

8,  Merrion  Square  West,  Dublin. 
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Flies.  — Can  any  one  speak  experimentally  of 
any  effectual  means  of  keeping  off  flies  ? Never 
were  they  so  tormenting  as  they  have  been  this 
season.  I have  tried  every  remedy  recommended, 
elder  leaves,  walnut  leaves,  rosemary,  fly-paper, 
and  white  pepper  with  sugar  and  cream,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  A real  defence  against  these  tor- 
mentors would  be  a very  valuable  acquisition. 

F.  C.  H. 

Insceiption  at  Castlegough,  Coenwall. — 
At  Castlegough  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Llanteglos- 
juxta-Camelford,  Cornwall,  there  is  an  inscribed 
stone,  eight  feet  one  inch  by  one  foot  four  inches. 
The  lower  end  is  cut  away,  as  if  to  flt  a socket : 
it  serves  to  support  the  wall  of  a barn.  The  let- 
ters are  much  worn,  and  two,  in  the  second  word 
of  the  second  line,  quite  gone.  The  inscription 
appears  to  be  this  — 

^ ^LSELb  T SENES  EU 
DOHTEY  YC  . . CVP 
FOR  jELRYNEY. 

The  last  letter  of  the  first  word  appears  to  be 
a Saxon  d,  like  a delta  the  cross  of  the  e,  in  the 
diphthong,  does  not  cross  the  A too;  the  E of 
-^Iryney  is  scarcely  legible.  This  inscription  ap- 
pears to  be  Saxon.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
terpret it  ? jElseld  is  a proper  name — 

(e)t  senes. 

The  difficulty  is  — 

EU  DOHTEY  YC  . . CVP  FOR. 

^Iryney,  I should  think,  is  also  a proper 
name.  E.  T.  Gibbons. 

Parsonage,  Laneast,  Launceston,  Cornwall. 

[This  inscription  is  engraved  in  Ancient  Crosses  and 
other  Antiquities  in  the  East  of  Cornwall,  by  J.  T.  Blight, 
1858,  4to,  p.  126. — Ed.] 

Jewish  Obseevance. — It  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  form  of  prayer  composed  by 
the  chief  rabbi  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving for  the  escape  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  success  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  was 
recited  in  all  the  synagogues  on  a certain  Sunday. 
Was  this  service  on  Sunday  something  special,  or 
do  the  Jews  now  generally  assemble  for  worship 
on  the  flrst  day  of  the  week  ? * E.  H.  A. 

J OHJsr  BE  Koel  : Pasquils.  — In  some  satirical 
verses  by  the  poet  Drummond,  on  the  Scotish 
bishops  about  1638,  there  are  these  lines : — 

“ Because  my  foster  and  my  amorous  quil 
Is  not  yet  heard  proud  pasquils  to  distill, 

I doe  entreat  that  droll  John  de  Koel 
To  sting  them  with  satyres  hatch’d  in  hell.” 

Who  was  .John  de  Koel,  and  what  satires  or 
pasquils  did  he  write?  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  pasquil,  which  was  much  used  in  Scotland  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century,  and  during  the 

[*  We  are  informed  that  all  special  praj^ers  are  gene- 
rally read  on  Saturdays. — Ed.] 


whole  of  the  preceding  one  ? In  England  there 
is  a very  amusing  poem  called  Pasquil’s  Palino- 
dia,”  of  which,  some  years  since,  a few  copies  were 
reprinted.  J.  M. 

The  Block  Books.  — '^The  Canticum  Canti- 
corum,  the  JBihlia  Pauperum,  and  the  Speculum 
Humance  Salvationis,  were  all  published  without 
name  of  artist,  publisher,  printer,  place,  or  date. 
.Will  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly 
explain  why  such  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
course  should  have  been  adopted  ? 

Henet  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Eoad,  Clapham  Park. 

PoMEEOT  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  is  at  the  present  time  the  male 
heir  of  the  ancient  family  of  Pomeroy,  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  in  Devonshire  ? The  direct  descendants 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy,  who  sold  Berry  Pomeroy 
to  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  continued  at 
Sandridge,  when  Gilbert  Pomeroy  of  Sandridge, 
Esq.  (whose  will  was  proved  April  8,  1719),  died, 
leaving  all  his  lands  to  his  kinsman  Daniel  Pomeroy, 
son  of  Paul  Pomeroy  of  Brixham.  W.  S. 

44,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

The  Popish  Plots  and  State  Trials  in  the. 
Beign  of  Charles  II. — I have  a volume  of  about 
400  pages,  very  closely  printed,  type  long  primer 
(exactly  the  size  of  N.  & Q.”),  which  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  eight  or  nine  distinct  pamphlets, 
differing  in  date,  but  uniform  as  to  printing. 
(Dublin,  1678-9.) 

Could  any  reader  inform  me  who  the  printer 
was?  Was  he  also  the  publisher?  At  what 
price  the  separate  tracts,  and  at  what  the  whole 
volume  was  sold  ? My  copy  is  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, but  I would  like  to  know  if  anyone  has 
a better.  Agathos. 

Portadoun. 

Beculvee. — I am  desirous  of  knowing  whether, 
on  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  at  Beculver, 
the  monuments  and  brasses  were  removed  to  the 
building  which  superseded  it ; and  if  the  parish 
registers,  from  the  year  1650  to  1730,  are  com- 
plete and  in  fair  condition.  L.  X. 


Sanskrit  Inscriptions  in  England.  — There 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  there  exists  in  Eng- 
land, apart  from  public  museums  and  such  like 
depositories,  several  Sanskrit  inscriptions  on  stone 
and  copper.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  Ori- 
ental investigators  to  have  a clue  to  their  where- 
abouts. J.  H.  P. 


Tinder-Boxes. — What  works  contain  the  ear- 
liest and  most  authentic  accounts  of  tinder-boxes  ? 

A.  K.  G. 


Up  to  Snuff.”  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
common  expression  ? I heard  it  lately  applied 
very  amusingly.  A very  old  lady  was  bent  upon 
marrying  quite  a young  man,  who  kept  a tobacco 
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and  snufF-shop.  A friend,  after  long  remonstrat- 
ing, succeeded  in  turning  her  from  her  foolish 
project.  But,  in  giving  it  up,  she  feared  she 
might  he  reproached  with  acting  dishonourably. 
Her  friend,  however,  removed  her  diiRculty,  and 
exceedingly  diverted  her  by  saying:  ‘^Not  at  all, 
madame;  he  took  you  at  a pinch^  but  found  you 
were  up  to  snuff.^'  F.  C.  11. 


tattb 

Feais^cis  Baeceopt.  — I should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  work  could 
afford  me  some  particulars  of  the  above  remark- 
able man.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  I was  a resident 
in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion I witnessed  the  whole  of  the  school,  officers, 
and  others  attached  to  it,  attend  at  St.  Helen’s 
church,  where  a sermon  was  preached  by  the 
vicar,  the  Bev.  W.  Blenkarne.  Afterwards  Ban- 
croft’s vault  above  ground  was  unlocked,  and  his 
remains  were  viewed.  In  the  Clerkemvell  News, 
November  28,  1866,  are  full  particulars  of  what 
then  transpired.  About  twelve  months  ago  I 
passed  some  very  handsome  public  buildings  in 
the  Bow  road,  and  was  told  they  were  Bancroft's 
School  and  Hospital.  I well  remember  the  old 
establishment : it  was  very  plain,  miserable,  and 
rather  insignificant.  There  was  also  a small 
burial  ground  for  those  who  died  there,  as  in  the 
case  where  I now  reside. 

In  the  Clerkemvell  Neivs  for  13th  April  last, 
under  the  head  of  the  ^‘Bancroft  Sermon,  preached 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,”  are  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  pious  deeds 
and  muniticent  benefactions  of  Francis  Bancroft 
and  others,  who  in  their  lifetime  made  provision 
for  the  poor  that  should  follow  them  in  times  to 
come,  &c.  Elein. 

[Francis  Bancroft,  grandson  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
was  for  many  j^ears  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  officers.  In 
the  execution  of  his  office  he  not  only  levied  black  mail 
on  the  poor,  hut  on  many  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  who, 
rather  than  lose  time  in  appearing  in  court,  gave  money 
to  silence  him,  which,  together  with  his  numerous  quar- 
terings  from  brokers  and  others,  amounted  to  a consider- 
able sum  of  money.  He  so  successfully  played  the  part 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  that  he  died  worth  28,OOOZ. — a sum 
equivalent  to  5O,OO0Z.  in  the  present  da3\  Owing  to  his 
mercenary  practices,  he  so  incurred  the  hatred  and  ill- 
will  of  the  citizens,  that  the  persons  who  attended  his 
funeral  with  some  difficulty  saved  his  corpse  from  being 
jostled  off  the  shoulders  of  its  bearers  to  the  church. 

By  his  will,  dated  March  18,  1727,  he  directs  : “ That 
my  bodj^  may  be  embalmed  within  six  days  after  my 
death,  and  my  entrails  to  be  put  into  a leaden  box  and 
included  in  my  coffin,  or  placed  in  my  vault,  next  the 
same,  as  shall  be  most  convenient ; and  that  my  coffin 
be  made  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  the  top  or  lid 


thereof  be  hung  -with  strong  hinges,  neither  to  be  nailed, 
screwed,  locked  down,  nor  fastened  any  other  way,  but 
to  open  freely  and  without  trouble,  like  to  the  top  of  a 
trunk.  And  I desire  to  be  buried  in  a vault  which  I 
have  made  and  purchased  for  that  purpose,  under  my 
tomb,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Helen’s,  London, 
within  ten  days  after  my  decease,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night;  and  I do  direct  that  the 
whole  expenses  of  my  funeral  shall  not  exceed  the  sura 
of  two  hundred  pounds.” 

After  numerous  small  legacies  and  annuities,  he  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  real  and  personal  property, 
“ as  I compute  the  same  to  the  value  of  28,000/.,  to  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Drapers,  direct- 
ing them  to  lay  out  and  expend  the  sum  of  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  freehold 
ground  for  the  building  thereon  Almshouses  for  twenW- 
four  old  freemen  of  that  Company,  with  a convenient 
chapel  and  school-room  for  one  hundred  poor  boys,  with 
such  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessaiy,  &c.,  &c. 
And  whereas  I have  been  at  considerable  expense  in 
erecting  my  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen’s,  I give 
and  appoint  the  sum  of  2/.  per  annum,  and  more  when- 
ever needful,  for  cleaning,  preserving,  taking  care  of,  and 
repairing  my  said  vault  and  tomb.  It  being  my  ex- 
press intention  and  desire  to  have  the  same  kept  in  good 
order  and  repair  for  ever,  whether  the  church  be  standing 
or  not.  And  to  that  end  I hereby  subject  and  charge  all 
my  estates  with  the  payment  and  support  thereof  before 
any  of  the  charities  hereinbefore  mentioned.  And  in 
case  hereafter  there  shall  appear  any  considerable  over- 
plus of  my  estate,  then  I desire  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
improving  of  this  charity. 

“ I give  to  the  said  fraternity  of  Drapers  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  pounds  to  buy  six  or  more  silver  plates,  to 
be  b}'  them  used  and  kept  in  remembrance  of  me ; and 
to  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Clerk  that  shall  be  in  such 
office  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  each  of  them,  a ring 
of  twenty  shillings  in  value,  whom  I desire  to  be  present 
at  my  funeral  and  hold  up  my  pall.” 

He  further  directs  “ That  two  sermons  shall  be  preached 
annually  on  a Sunday,  in  the  forenoon  yearly,  for  ever 
in  commemoration  of  these  my  charities  — the  one  in 
April,  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen’s,  and  the  other  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill ; and  that  the  children 
and  old  men  be  present,  and  the  children  publicly  cate- 
chised.” At  St.  Helen’s  church  this  anniversary  is  held 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  when  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Drapers’  Company  attend. 

Bancroft’s  extensive  almshouses,  school,  and  chapel,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mile  End  road,  in  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  w'ere  erected  in  1735.] 

De.  Raffles’s  Autogeaphs. — Is  there  a cata- 
logue of  this  collection,  and  if  so,  where  can  I see 
one  ? Q-  Q- 

[Dr.  Thomas  Eaffles’s  collection  of  autographs  are  now 
in  the  library  of  his  son,  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq., 
Stipendiai-y  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool.  In 
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the  Memoirs  of  his  father  (Lond.  1864,  p.  402),  this  re- 
markable collection  is  thus  noticed : The  collection  of 
autographs,  which  Dr.  Raffles  had  been  gradually  but 
steadily  accumulating,  had  now  become  very  extensive 
and  interesting.  He  had  for  some  years  past  been  en- 
gaged, during  the  few  spare  hours  which  he  could  devote 
to  the  purpose,  in  arranging  and  illustrating  them.  In 
this  task  the  editor  had  been  his  chief  assistant,  and 
among  the  happiest  reminiscences  of  the  past  is  the  me- 
mory of  the  evenings  which  he  was  now  and  then  pri- 
vileged to  spend  with  his  father,  surrounded  by  his  MSS., 
and  agreeably  occupied  in  investigating  the  past  history 
of  those  whose  autographs  were,  from  time  to  time,  be- 
fore them,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  arrange- 
ment. The  editor  soon  became  inoculated  with  the  taste 
for  biographical  and  historic  research,  which  such  an 
occupation  can  scarcely  fail  to  create,  and  which  his 
father  did  all  in  his  power  to  foster  and  develope  by 
amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes  and  remarks  from  his 
own  large  stores  of  information.  To  attempt  a descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  collection  would  be  quite  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  this  biography.  One  series 
alone  consists  of  forty  folio  volumes  with  illustrations, 
and  there  are  at  least  as  many  quarto  volumes  of  various 
kinds,  exclusive  of  an  extremely  rare  and  valuable  col- 
lection, in  seven  volumes,  of  distinguished  Americans. 
There  are  abundant  materials  for  an  interesting  book 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject ; and  the  editor  may 
possibly,  at  some  future  time,  select  for  publication  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters  and  other  documents 
which,  together  with  all  the  MSS.  of  various  kinds,  have 
come  into  his  possession.”] 

The  ^^Myrhohre  oe  our  Lady.’^  — Can  you 
furnisli  particulars  of  the  above  hook,  which  was 
printed  in  1530,  at  the  desyre  and  instance,” 
as  the  colophon  states,  of  the  worshypful  and 
devout  Lady  Ahhesse  of  the  worshypful  monastery 
of  Syon,  and  the  reverende  fader  in  God,  General 
Confessoure  of  the  same.”  Are  many  copies 
known  to  he  extant  ? If  so,  where  do  they  exist  ? 
And  has  the  hook  ever  been  reprinted  ? 

Sarisburiensis. 

[Copies  of  this  very  scarce  work  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bodleian,  and  Lambeth  libraries.  “ Earl  Spencer 
possesses  a very  beautiful  copy  of  this  rare  book,  from  the 
Alchorne  collection.”  (Dibdin’s  Ames,  iii.  360.)  This 
work  is  described  in  Herbert’s  Ames,  i.  468,  and  quoted 
by  Dr.  Rock  in  “N.  & Q.”  2'^^  g,  x.  51.] 

Ivory,  the  Mathematician  S.  ii.  57.) — 
Was  he  the  author  of  Notes  as  to  the  Rights  of  the 
Burgesses  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1819),  which  I find 
attributed  to  James  Ivory,  Lord  Ivory,”  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  \ and  if  not, 
when  did  the  latter  die  ? R.  T. 

[James  Ivory,  a lord  of  session,  under  the  judicial  title 
of  Lord  Ivory,  is  a nephew  of  Sir  James  Ivory,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician.  Lord  Ivory  resigned  his  office  a 
few  years  ago,  and  we  believe  is  still  living.] 


Privileged  Regiment,  etc.  — 1.  Which  is  the 
only  regiment  that  has  the  privilege  of  marching 
through  the  City  of  London  with  drums  heating 
and  colours  fiying,  and  why  is  it  thus  favoured  ? 

2.  Who  desired  in  his  will  that  his  body  should 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  improving  the  science 
of  anatomy,  and  where  is  the  body  preserved  ? 

F.  A.  Escott. 

Greenwich. 

[1.  The  privileged  regiment  is  that  of  the  Third  Foot, 
or  the  Buffs,  formerly  designated  “ The  Holland  Regi- 
ment,” and  originally  formed  from  the  Trained  Bands. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1572,  the  citizens  of  London,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  selected 
from  the  several  companies  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
appointed  and  equipped  as  “ men  at  arms  ” and  “ shot,” 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  instructed  in  the  military  exer- 
cises by  experienced  officers.  The  privilege  of  marching 
through  the  City  of  London  with  bayonets  fixed  and 
colours  flying  was  exercised  about  1821,  and  again  in 
1846,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Johnson  (when 
the  city  marshals  had  directions  to  receive  and  attend 
the  regiment  through  the  city) ; and  again  in  1863,  dur- 
ing the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Rose. 

2.  Among  others,  Jeremy  Bentham  left  by  will  to  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  his  body  for  dissection,  which  is  now 
preserved  in  University  College,  London.  Vide  “ X.  & Q.” 
2«^d  s.  iv.  51 ; 3r<i  S.  x.  188.] 

Blackburn. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  and 
when  was  that  name  first  given  it  ? I should  also 
be  glad  of  any  other  facts  of  an  archaeological 
nature  respecting  it.  Wm.  Blackburn. 

Montcalm  Terrace,  Montreal. 

[“  The  Black-burn,  or  brook,  sometimes  called  the 
Blackwater,  or  Yellow  Stream,  rising  in  the  township  of 
Oswaldtwistle,  flows  to  the  Darwen  at  Witton,  past  the 
town  of  Blackburn,  and  -gives  its  name  to  the  town,  the 
hundred,  and  the  deaner3^”  Baines’s  Lancaster,  iii.  310, 
where  a description  of  this  town  is  given.] 

Bric-a-Brac.  — What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
bric-a-brac,  ana  whence  its  origin  ? D. 

[Bric-a-brac  (Fr.),  odds  and  ends.  Marchand  de  bric- 
a-brac  is  a dealer  in  old  iron,  copper,  brass,  pictures,  or 
what  we  call  marine  stores.] 


GOLDSMITH’S  EPITAPH. 

S.  ii.  34,  109, 184.) 

Mr.  T.  J.  Buckton  is  clearly  ‘G'eckoning  with- 
out his  host  ” when  he  says  that  I concur  in  the 
opinion  that  Johnson  should  have  written  ^ nihil 
tetigit  quod  non  ornaret,^  instead  of  ‘ Nullum  quod 
tetigit  non  ornaviV  ” To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief  I have  given  no  opinion  at  all 
on  what  Johnson  should  have  written — only  on 
what  (upon,  as  I judged,  good  authority)  he  did 
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write ; and  had  he  so  written,  I believe  still,  that 
his  Latinity  would  have  been  open  to  grave  ex- 
ception, and  that  the  quotation  from  Pliny  would 
be  sound  evidence  in  proof.  Mr.  T.  J.  Buckton 
seems  to  think  that  he  has  me  on  the  hip,”  but 
I take  leave  to  think  that  his  criticism  is  far  more 
ingenious  than  convincing.  Pliny  the  younger 
had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle,  was  admitted  by 
him  to  the  closest  intercourse,  and  eventually 
inherited  his  estates  and  effects.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  conclude,  then,  that  whatever  he  records 
of  him  was  rather  from  personal  knowledge  than 
report,  and  that  when  he  says  nihil  legit  quod 
non  excerperet  ” it  was  from  as  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  his  habits  and  his  writings  as  any 
which  could  have  drawn  from  Johnson  his  eulogy 
of  Goldsmith  ? So  much  being  granted,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious.  Whence  also  the  ‘‘dicere  enim 
solebat  ” will  refer  to  the  many  conversations 
which  the  uncle  held  with  the  nephew  on  his 
literary  habits  and  pursuits.  Pliny  spoke  of  his 
relative  no  less  from  personal  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation than  Johnson  spoke  of  Goldsmith,  so 
that  I do  not  see  how  the  oratio  ohliqua  can  be 
claimed  for  one,  and  the  oratio  recta  for  the  other. 

What  Mr.  BucKTOit  calls  an  explanation  ” I 
should  rather  call  the  ground  on  which  Pliny 
made  his  statement  of  his  uncle’s  mode  of  study : 

Nihil  legit,  quod  non  excerperet  ” — dicere  enim 
solebat,  nxdlum  esse  librum  tarn  malum,  ut  non 
aliqud  pax'te  prodesseti”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A, 

The  grammatical  question  here,  as  I conceive, 
depends  partly  on  rather  nice  shades  of  distinc- 
tion. I venture  to  think  that  nihil  tetigit  quod 
non  ornavit  ” is  undoubtedly  right ; but  I do  not 
think  that  neque  ullum  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit  ” 
would  be  so,  or,  at  least,  it  would  be  inelegant. 

Again,  the  question  whether  nihil  tetigit  quod 
non  ornaret”  means  just  the  same,  depends  on 
which  of  the  two  senses  of  tetigit  we  adopt.  The 
Latin  language  is  wanting  in  the  power  of  discri- 
minating between  the  two  past  tenses,  which  the 
Greek  has  in  the  aorist  and  the  perfect,  and  the 
English  in  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  If  we 
mean  He  touched,  or  did  touch,  nothing  without 
adorning  it,”  ornaret  is  right ; but  if  it  were  He 
has  not  touched  anything  that  he  has  not  adorned,” 
I think  it  should  be  ornaverit. 

Nihil  tangebat  quod  non  ornaret”  would  be 
clearly  right;  but  here  too,  I believe,  ornahat 
would  not  be  wrong. 

I greatly  dissent  from  Mr.  Buckton’s  view 
that  the  potential  can  never  be  used  in  the  depen- 
dent clause  to  convey  a positive  assertion.  I have 
not  Zumpt  to  refer  to,  but  I shall  be  surprised  if 
he  goes  to  this  length. 

I cannot  look  out  instances,  but  Mr.  Tew’s 
quotation  from  Pliny  is  evidently  a precise  parallel. 
I cannot  understand  Mr.  Buckton’s  statement 


that  it  is  a conditional  assertion : it  is  one  of  a 
string  of  positive  statements,  though  they  might 
be  given  on  hearsay, 

I do  not  think  Mr.  Tew’s  quotation  from  Cicero 
will  do.  The  rendering  there  is  Laws  were  in- 
vented which  were  to  speak,'”  or  of  which  the 
object  was  that  they  should  speak,”  &c. 

Lyttelton. 


HOW  CATO  WAS  A PAYNIM  AND  A CHRISTIAN 

TOO. 

S.  ii.  176.) 

The  quotation  given  under  this  title,  from  an 
old  English  translation  of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  has 
set  me  speculating  as  to  whether  any  light  might 
hence  be  obtained  upon  a very  obscure  point  of 
Bantesque  criticism. 

Dante,  as  is  very  well  known,  says  in  the 
plainest  terms,  in  his  Commedia,  that  no  human 
being  who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  ever  did  or 
ever  will  enter  heaven ; and  he  places  in  hell,  in  a 
condition  of  melancholy  desire  without  torment, 
all  the  most  virtuous  and  illustrious  pagans — 
such  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  his  own 
Virgil.  And  yet  he  tells  us  in  the  Purgatorio  that 
Cato  of  Utica  is  not  in  hell,  but  is  the  guardian 
of  purgatory.  He  had  been  redeemed  out  of  hell 
(doubtless  along  with  the  other  souls  whom  Christ, 
on  his  descent  into  limbo,  rescued  thence),  is  to 
have  a surpassingly  glorified  body  at  the  general 
resurrection,  and,  in  short,  is  treated  by  the  poet 
in  all  respects  as  a saved  soul,  and  not  even  as  an 
inmate  of  purgatory  in  any  penal  sense.  How 
and  why  is  this  ? Dante  is  so  tenaciously  con- 
sistent and  logical  throughout  the  Commedia  that 
one  must  at  once  reject  the  idea  that  he  has 
excepted  Cato  from  the  general  fate  of  paganism 
merely  because  his  character  for  moral  virtue 
stood  exceptionally  high.  Dante  must,  on  some 
ground  or  other,  have  brought  him  within  the 
one  sole  pale  of  salvation — belief  in  Christ ; as  he 
does  (with  justifying  explanations)  Trajan  and 
Eipheus  of  Troy. 

I have  always  regarded  this  Catonian  mystery 
as  a totally  unsolved  one.  Commentators  generally 
pass  it  by  with  the  fewest  words  wasted,  and  the 
minimum  of  astonishment  expressed;  doubtless, 
because  they  are  utterly  at  a loss  for  a reason. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a reason  I have  seen  put 
forward  is  expressed  thus,  in  the  notes  to  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  translation : — 

“ In  the  description  of  the  shield  of  riEneas  {JEneid^  8), 
Cato  is  represented  as  presiding  over  the  good  in  the  Tar- 
tarean realms — ‘And  the  good  apart,  Cato  dispensing 
laws  to  them.’  This  line  of  Virgil  may  have  suggested 
to  Dante  the  idea  of  making  Cato  the  warden  of  pur- 
gatory.” 

Whoever  puzzled  out  this  explanation  is  en- 
titled, I think,  to  very  great  credit  for  ingenuity ; 
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and  yet  it  seems  to  break  down  altogether  when 
we  consider  it.  The  good  ” to  whom  Virgil’s 
Cato  was  dispensing  laws  are  the  very  ^^  good” 
whom  Dante  packs,  along  with  Virgil  himself, 
into  the  limho  of  hell:  such  pagan  “good”  as 
Hector,  ^neas,  Junius  Brutus,  Lucretia,  &c. 
The  Christian  poet,  revising  the  theology  of  the' 
heathen  poet,  discovered  that  the  good  people  of 
the  latter  were  in  fact  in  a state  of  eternal  repro- 
bation 5 and  surely  the  same  process  of  revision 
would  have  availed  for  showing  that  their  pre- 
siding legislator,  being  amidst  them,  was  also  in 
a state  of  eternal  reprobation.  Virgil  represents 
the  eminently  virtuous  pagan  Cato  as  dispensing 
laws  to  other  pagans  of  approximate  virtue.  Dante 
represents  him  as  having  left  all  his  virtuous  fel- 
low pagans  in  the  lurch  in  hell,  and  dispensing 
laws  (in  a certain  modified  sense)  to  Christians, 
many  of  them  of  very  imperfect  virtue,  but  whose 
moral  shortcomings  were  not  such  as  to  nullify 
their  saving  faith.  This  is  a considerable  differ- 
ence. And  moreover  it  can,  I suppose,  admit  of 
no  rational  doubt  that  the  Cato  intended  by 
Virgil  was  Cato  the  Censor;  whereas  the  Cato 
plainly  named  by  Dante  is  his  great-grandson, 
surnamed  of  Utica. 

Now  I learn  that  the  English  translation  of  the 
Cursor  Mwndi  speaks  in  noticeable  terms  of  Cato, 
the  author  of  certain  moral  precepts,  whom  he 
supposes,  though  erroneously,  to  be  the  same  per- 
son as  one  of  these  prse-Christian  Roman  Catos. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  confounds  his 
Cato  (properly  Dionysius  Cato,  a writer  of  un- 
certain faith  and  date),  author  of  Distijcha  de 
Morihus  ad  Filium,  with  Cato  the  Censor,  or  with 
Cato  of  Utica.  More  probably,  I apprehend,  with 
the  latter ; who  really  is  (in  the  opinion  of  some 
critics)  the  author  of  a certain  Carmen  de  Morihus, 
from  which  Aulus  Gellius  has  given  several  ex- 
tracts. The  likelihood  is,  indeed  (or  so  it  seems 
to  me),  that  this  translator  of  the  Cursor  Mundi 
knew  quite  as  little  of  the  distinction  between 
Cato  the  Censor  and  Cato  of  Utica  as  of  that 
between  either  of  these  and  Dionysius  Cato : he 
had  but  a single  notion  of  a Cato  “ one  and  indi- 
visible,” who  was  all  these  three  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one.” 

What  the  translator  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  says 
about  his  Cato  is  this  (I  put  it  into  modern 
English  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity)  : — 

“ Cato,  although  a pagan,  never  either  spoke  or  wrote 
aught  contrary  to  the  C&istian  faith.  He  is  invariably 
in  accord  with  holy  writ : he  who  follows  Cato’s  precepts 
follows  those  of  the  Bible.  The  Holy  Ghost,  ‘ by  reason,’ 
seemed  to  be  in  Cato.  God  grant  us  grace  to  follow 
Cato’s  precepts,  and  to  be  his  [query,  God’s  or  Cato’s.’] 
companions  where  he  dwells.” 

All  this  comes  near  to  saying  that  Cato,  though 
born  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  had  an  intuition 
of  Christianity. 


I would  beg  to  ask  a few  questions,  in  the  hope 
that  some  reader  or  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  may  be 
able  to  enlighten  me  concerning  them. 

1.  Is  this  passage  a part  of  the  Cursor  Mundiy 
or  is  it  merely  added  on  by  the  translator  ? 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  and 
also  of  the  translation  ? 

3.  Was  the  confusion  between  the  writings  of 
Dionysius  Cato  and  those  of  Cato  of  Utica  (or 
Cato  the  Censor)  frequent  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

4.  Can  any  other  citations  be  produced,  of  a 
date  earlier  than  the  Commedia  (say  before  1302), 
intimating  that  Cato  was  literally  or  practically  a 
Christian  in  his  moral  opinions  and  precepts  ? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  a sense 
favourable  to  that  view,  I shall  be  much  inclined 
to  conclude  that  a kind  of  mediaeval  tradition,  or 
prepossession,  existed  to  the  effect  that  Cato  of 
Utica  was  in  some  sort  a Christian  ; and  further, 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  why  Dante  exempts 
him  from  hell.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


ADVERSE  AND  AVERSE. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  178.) 

Richardson  endeavours,  in  his  Dictionary,  to 
supply  the  answer  which  Sir  J.  Emerson  Ten- 
NENT  seeks : — 

“ Applied  to  the  act,  it  is — averse  or  aversion  from 
immediately  to  the  feeling,  it  is — averse  or  aversion  to 
or  towards.” 

As  far  as  I can  see,  this  rule  is  not  worth  much. 
You  can  scarcely  draw  a distinction  between  the 
act  and  the  feeling  in  many  cases.  Campbell,  in 
his  Rhetorick,  says  from  is  the  Latin  idiom,  but 
that  to  is  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  our 
language,  for  synonymous  words  are  so  construed. 
Writers  before  Clarendon  use  from,  but  subse- 
quent writers  use  to  more  generally.  Todd  quotes 
Swift  as  using  to.  Spectator  (No.  7)  writes  : 
is  not  difficult  for  a man  to  see  that  a person  has 
conceived  an  aversion  to  him.”  Now  this  passage, 
though  quoted  by  Richardson,  does  not  establish 
his  rule,  I think : for  here  the  preposition  to 
stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  in  regard  to  him.” 
This  is  a case  in  which  we  ought  to  take  no 
authority  at  all,  but  try  to  settle  it  by  the  exer- 
cise of  our  reason.  Where  no  ellipsis  can  be  un- 
derstood, f7'om  and  for  (in  the  sense  of  in  respect 
of  or  in  regard  to)  are  the  only  prepositions  I see 
that  can  follow  aversion.  In  the  passage  cited 
from  Macaulay,  if  the  reader  think  for  one  mo- 
ment on  the  original  meaning  of  the  word^  averse, 
it  renders  the  employment  of  the  preposition  to 
absurd  : ‘‘  the  majority  were  averse  to  despotism,” 

e.  “ were  turned /rom  to  despotism.”  No  amount 
of  usage  can  sanction  this.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  regard  to  adverse  to. 
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The  etymological  distinction  embodied  in  the 
phrases  is  simple  enough  : adverse,  as  it  means 
turned  towards,  represents  necessarily  the  idea  of 
opposition  face  to  face — the  position  of  opponents 
when  engaging  in  conflict ; whilst  avet'se  conveys 
the  idea  of  withdrawal,  from  a sense  of  disgust. 
The  one  word  signifies  face  to,  the  other  face  from. 
To  reverse  this,  is  to  destroy  all  clearness  of  lan- 
guage. Custom,  if  it  be  in  matters  indifferent, 
the  ‘^jus  et  norma  loquendi”  must  give  way  in 
cases  where  it  stultifies  the  human  reason  to  fol- 
low it.  The  champions  of  popular  rights  were 
averse  to  anarchy  ” is  nonsense,  and  would  be  so  if 
even  Milton  had  written  it.  C.  A.  W. 

May  Fair. 


Kichardson,  referring  to  the  word  Avert,  ex- 
plains : — 

“ The  difference  between  the  old  verb  ‘ to  adverse,’  and 
the  still  common  verb  ‘ to  advert,’  is  in  the  application. 
* To  advert,’  is  to  ‘ turn  to,’  to  look  at,  to  observe,  &c. 

‘ To  adverse,’  to  turn  to  or  against,  with  a design  to 
oppose,  resist,  or  contend  against. 

‘Aveiyeto,  or  from.’  Applied  to  the  act,  it  is  averse 
or  aversion  from : immediately,  to  the  feeling — averse  or 
aversion  to,  or  towards.” 

R.  F.  W.  S. 


VARIATION  OF  SURNAMES. 

S.  ii.  91,  139,  167.) 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  adduced  by  your 
correspondents,  the  deviation  in  orthography  or 
pronunciation  of  surnames  has  arisen  from  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  named ; but  I would 
call  attention  to  another  class  who,  by  accenting 
the  wrong  syllable,  or  by  the  addition  or  omission 
of  a letter,  seek  to  remove  some  (in  most  cases) 
imaginary  prejudice  against,  or  evil  association 
that  clings  to,  the  name. 

Thus,  at  the  time  the  name  of  Palmer  gained 
such  unenviable  notoriety,  an  old  lady,  a neigh- 
bour of  mine,  of  the  same  name  as  the  homicide, 
commenced  to  sign  her  name  Parmer,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  still. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  Irish 
name  Moran  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  Moran,  which  might  lead  to  its 
being  spelled  Morann. 

I can  easily  excuse  the  old  lady’s  whim ; but 
think  that  those  who,  ashamed  of  their  nation- 
ality, seek  to  hide  it  by  such  means,  deserve  to 
be,  with  Poe’s  ^^Lenore”  — 

“ Nameless  here  for  evermore.” 

The  ^ Anglican  Monie,  I strongly  suspect  to  be 
the  Hibernian  Mooney;  but  before  I conclude, 
I must  express  my  admiration  of  the  ingenious 
gentleman  who,  upon  the  appearance  of  Tenny- 


son’s famous  poem,  altered  his  name  from  Idle  tO' 
Idyll.  W.  J.  C. 

12,  Augustus  Street,  Manchester. 


The  variation  in  surnames  assumes  curious 
shapes  in  Ireland.  Twaddle  is  a common  name 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  a variation,  or  rather 
a corruption  of,  the  common  name  of  Dowdale  in- 
the  county  of  Louth.  In  the  county  of  Kildare,  I 
recently  met  the  name  Sugar : it  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a corruption  of  the  old  Kerry  name^ 
Sugrue,  or  6 Shugherough.  There  are  many  similar 
instances  of  such  variations.  The  rather  English 
name  Mann,  sometimes  written  Man,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  the  old  Irish  name  Meinshagh,  as. 
I find  by  an  old  record  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Killaloe.  Maurice  Lenihar-. 

Limerick. 


I have  known  a gentleman  whose  Christian 
name  was  Charles ; but  when  Jean- Jacques  Rous- 
seau’s Emile  appeared,  the  parents  of  my  friend 
gave  their  child  that  name,  by  which  he  has  been 
known  all  his  life,  and  his  son  after  him. 

The  celebrated  painter,  Paul  de  la  Roche,  was 
christened  Hippolyte ; and,  for  abbreviation’s  sake,, 
was  called  Pol,  by  which  alone  he  has  been 
known ; and  habitually  signed  Paul,  excepting^ 
on  legal  documents.  P.  A.  L. 


One  of  the  commonest  names  in  this  district  is 
Hebron  (sounded  Heb-run).  An  entry  of  burial  of 
Anna  Abram,  in  1602,  collated  with  another,  Johan- 
nes Abron,  in  1718,  accounts  for  the  modern  name. 
The  name  Marsey  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  my  registers.  On  its  first  appearance,  it  is 
Mercer.  The  not  uncommon  modern  name,  spelt 
Rhea  in  the  district,  is  Rey  in  1599,  Ray  (of  the 
same  person)  in  1600.  Danvers  (from  the  name 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Danby)  was  already  Davers  in 
1598 ; as  the  pre-name  in  a family  which  still 
retains  it  writes  it  Danvers,  but  calls  it  Davers. 
Poskett,  of  frequent  occurrence,  was  Postgaite  in 
1624,  Poscat  in  1639,  Posket  in  1650. 

Some  years  since,  I was  asked  for  several  cer- 
tificates connected  with  a family  long  known  by 
the  name  of  Parsyble.  In  1691  the  name  wa& 
Persiball ; in  1598,  the  entry  was  in  the  form  Per- 
sivallus.  The  name  Balfour,  in  two  different  in- 
stances under  my  own  notice,  is  almost  invariably 
(in  one  of  the  two  cases,  always)  shortened  into  Bell. 

I find  the  forms  (of  a surname)  Arsam,  Arsome, 
Airsome,  Aresome,  between  1613  and  1688,  all 
due  to  a place  which  is  now  Airsome ; in  1080  to 
1200,  was  Arhusum,  Harhusura,  Aresum  or  Aru- 
sum  (Aarhuus).  A district  in  my  parish  is  now 
Ainthorpe : in  1623,  the  register  form  is  Armit- 
thwaite ; in  1751,  it  was  Armthwaite ; and  in 
Graves’s  Cleveland  (Carlisle,  1808),  it  is  Arman- 
thwaite.  I give  these  instances,  a few  out  of  many, 
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and  it  would  be  easy  to  supplement  tbem  witb  a 
series  of  interesting  transitions  from  old  to  me- 
diaeval or  modern  forms  of  names  of  places. 

J.  C.  Atkinson-. 

Danby  in  Cleveland. 

I have  several  times  met  with  persons  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  in  the  West  of  England  whose 
names  were  generally  mispronounced,  and  fre- 
quently mis-spelt.  Here  is  an  instance : a family 
named  Crook,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  was  called 
Crute ; and  as  often  as  not,  the  name  was  written 
the  same  way.  A number  of  Wingats,  also,  got 
transformed  into  Windeatts — the  name  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family  in  Devon : probably  the 
latter  name  was  substituted  for  their  own  through 
the  carelessness  in  writing  of  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  or  relieving  officers,  when 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  parish.  H.  Bowee. 


ST.  HEKEFRID. 

(4^1^  S.  ii.  56,  113,  138,  164.) 

Your  correspondent  E.  C.  H.  says  Ms  account 
of  St.  Herefrid  in  connection  with  St.  Cuthbert  is 

contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  St.  Bede’s  Church 
History^''  and  expresses  himself  as  fairly  puzzled 
that  I have  failed  to  discover  it.  If  I could  dis- 
cover it  there  (my  edition  is  that  of  Prof.  Hussey, 
1846),  I should  require  a stronger  pair  of  spec- 
tacles than  I usually  wear,  as  I think  any  of  your 
readers  will  readily  admit  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  for  themselves. 

Turning  to  the  index,  they  will  find,  Cudberct 
Prgef.  iv.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32;  v.  i.”  On  the 
perusal  of  which  eight  chapters,  if  they  discover 
the  name  of  St.  Herefrid  at  all,  or  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  St.  Cuthbert’s  death,  as 
given  by  F.  C.  H.,  why  then  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter  between  us. 

Of  that  event  I can  only  find  this  very”  brief 
notice  (b.  iv.  ch.  29)  : — 

“Obiit  autem  pater  reverentissimus  in  insula  Fame? 
multum  deprecatus  fratres  ut  ibi  quoque  sepeliretur,  ubi 
non  parvo  tempore  pro  Domino  militarat.  Attamen 
tandem  eorum  precibus  victus  assensum  dedit,  ut  ad  in- 
sulam  Lindisfarnensium  relatus,  in  ecclesia  deponeretur. 
Quod  dum  factum  esset,  episcopatum  ecclesise  illius  anno 
uno  servabat  venerabilis  antistes  Vilifrid,  donee  elige- 
retur  qui  pro  Cudbereto  antistes  ordinari  deberet.” 

The  remaining  three  chapters  of  this  book  are 
mainly  taken  up  with  a narration  of  certain 
miracles  wrought  by  Cuthbert’s  relics. 

One  word  as  to  the  chronology.  F.  C.  H.  as- 
serts that  ‘^Herebert’s  visit  to  St.  Cuthbert  oc- 
curred in  686,  and  that  he  died  the  year  following, 
on  the  same  day  as  St.  Cuthbert.”  Bede’s  account, 
according  to  Professor  Hussey,  is,  that  Cuthbert 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  on  the  26th 
of  March,  685 ; that  after  two  years’  occupancy  of 


the  see  he  retired  duobus  autem  annis  in  epis- 
copatu  peractis  repetiit  insulam  ac  monasterium 
suum”)  to  a city  which  he  calls  Lugubalia,  where 
he  received  this  visit  from  Herebert,  which  must 
have  been  a.d.  687,  the  very  same  year  of  his 
death.  If,  then,  Bede’s  statement  be  right,  that 
of  F.  C.  H.  must  be  wrong,  and  one  or  the  other 
be  justly  chargeable  with  a glaring  and  hopeless 
anachronism. 

Unfortunately,  I do  not  possess  the  work  which 
Bede  refers  to  {Hist.  b.  iv.  c.  xxviii.)  as  de  vita 
illius  et  virtutibus  ante  annos  plures  sufficienter, 
et  versibus  heroicis  et  simplici  oratione,  conscrip- 
simus  ” ; but  as  F.  C.  H.  bases  his  authority  on 
the  History  alone,  this  afiects  not  the  question  in 
the  least.  In  the  History,  as  far  as  I can  find,  the 
name  of  Herefrid  occurs  but  once,  and  that  in  the 

Cont.  Chron.”  p.  314. 

As  one  not  too  old  to  learn,  or  too  proud  to  be 
taught,  I am  quite  open,  if  in  error,  to  be  cor- 
rected ; if  ignorant,  to  be  instructed  by  F.  C.  H., 
or  by  any  one  better  informed  or  wiser  than  my- 
self ; but  I must  have  the  litera  scripta,  not  the 
ipse  dixit.  On  terms  less  reasonable  than  these, 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


Daniel  Deeoe  and  John  Dove,  D.D.  (4*^  S.  ii. 
177.) — No  charge  of  plagiarism  can  be  established 
on  the  ground  of  the  parallel  passages  pointed  out  by 
the  Pev.  Me.  Geosaet.  The  phrase  is  common 
property,  and  is  current  as  a proverb  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  and  is  probably  used  as  such 
by  Dr.  Dove.  The  first  edition  of  the  True-horn 
Englishman  appeared,  not  in  1701,  but  the  year 
preceding.  The  lines  occur  at  p.  4,  with  this  foot- 
note appended  : An  English  proverb,  Where 

God  has  a church,  the  Devil  has  a chappell.” 
This  note  is  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  editions 
which  I have  seen.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

I notice  that  the  reference  has  been  overlooked 
at  p.  177  : the  quotation  from  Dove  will  be  found 
at  p.  117,  the  italics  being  mine.  A.  B.  G. 

The  following  extract  from  Richardson’s  Clarissa 
(I  quote  from  Mr.  Dallas’s  excellent  edition, 
iii.  196),  would  seem  to  show  that  Defoe’s  couplet 
is  a versification  of  a well-known  proverb — pro- 
bably that  quoted  by  Dove  : — 

“ But  as  Mr.  Daniel  Defoe  (an  ingenious  man  though  a 
Dissenter)  observeth  (but  indeed  it  is  an  old  proverb, 
only  I think  he  was  the  first  that  put  it  into  verse)  — 

‘ God  never  had  a house  of  prayer 
But  Satan  had  a chapel  there.’  ” 

T. 

Ingulph’s  Cheonicle  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  80.)  — In 
the  Archmological  Journal  for  March^  1862,  your 
correspondent  will  find  an  exhaustive  article  on 
the  genuineness  of  this  work,  and  treating  of  the 
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subject  at  much  greater  length  than  those  named 
by  Mr.  Macrat  in  p.  141.  The  paper  had  been 
read  at  the  Peterborough  Meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  in  the  preceding  year.  P. 

Eoijgh  Piety  S.  ii.  200.) — 

“ I will  only  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the  homely 
yet  animated  description  of  that  blissful  period  The  Judg- 
ment Day,  as  given  by  Mr.  Ryland  of  Northampton  : — 

‘ What  singing ! what  shouting ! what  heavenly  greet- 
ing! 

Shall  be  at  that  general  triumphant  church  meeting. 

Each  shall  tell  his  sweet  story  and  need  not  be  silent, 

It  will  never  be  night,  there’ll  be  time  enough  for’t. 

So  pray  for  your  brother,  my  dear  friend,  fail  not. 

For,  alas  I you  can’t  think  what  a heart  I have  got! 

So  stubborn,  so  stupid,  so  callous,  so  cold : 

One  half  of  its  wickedness  cannot  be  told. 

But,  Lord  ! thou  dost  know  it : thou  only  canst  bend  it. 

Oh,  search  it ! and  break  it,  and  wash  it,  and  mend  it.’ 

Russell’s  Letter sT 

“ A Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh  of  Colchester, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Burrow,  M.A.,”  p.  65.  London, 
1819,  8vo,  pp.  132. 

Had  the  dear  friend  ” replied — I have  told 
my  friends  that  your  heart  is  ^ so  stubborn,’  &c., 
and  we  have  joined  in  prayer  for  its  amendment 
as  to  the  wickedness  which  you  state,  and  also 
for  the  other  half  which  from  quantity  or  quality 
cannot  be  told,” — it  is  probable  that  the  request 
would  not  have  been  repeated.  Fitzhopkins. 

Pocket  Sheriee  (4*^  S.  ii.  179.)  — Anciently, 
when  the  shrievalty  was  not  of  inheritance,  the 
sheriffs  were  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  counties.  These  popular  elections,  how- 
ever, grew  tumultuous ; and  by  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  Henry  VI.,  EichardlL,  and  Henry  VIII., 
the  judges  and  the  other  great  officers  and  privy 
councillors  are  directed  to  meet  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls  yearly,  which  day  is 
now  altered  to  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  and 
then  and  there  the  judges  propose  three  persons 
for  each  county  to  be  reported  to  the  king,  who 
afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Hilary  Term,  ap- 
points one  of  them  to  be  sheriff. 

The  king  may,  however,  by  his  prerogative, 
make  and  appoint  what  are  called  pocket  sheriffs 
without  the  usual  ceremony. 

J.  Forth  Mijnby. 

Catterh’s  Day  (4^^^  S.  ii.  201.)— There  can 
surely  be  no  authority  for  saying  that  the  lace- 
makers  of  Bedfordshire  were  accustomed  to  keep 

Cattern’s  Day  ” as  a holiday  of  their  craft,  in 
memory  of  the  good  Queen  Catherine.  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Alexandria  is  the  patroness  of  spinsters ; 
and  the  craft  of  lacemaking  being  so  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  spinning  and  working  in  thread,  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  holiday  was  kept  in  honour  of 
St,  Catherine.  Her  feast  is  November  25  j and 


if  that  was  the  day  kept  by  the  lacemakers,  there 
can,  I think,  remain  no  doubt  of  the  object  of  the 
holiday.  F.  C.  H. 

Dohble  Tower  (4*^  S.  ii.  179.) — There  is  an 
interesting  architectural  history  of  Cartmell  Priory 
church  written  by  Mr.  Paley,  and  inserted  in  the 
Guide  to  the  neighbouring  watering-place  of 
Grange,  and  printed  in  Cartmell.  He  states  the 
lower  tower  was  the  original  lantern  of  the  church, 
and  probably  carried  a wooden  spire.  The  upper 
tower  is  set  diagonally  on  the  lower,  and  sup- 
ported by  throwing  out  immensely  strong  pointed 
arches  across  the  angles  of  the  original  lantern. 
The  effect  I think  far  from  pleasing,  but  probably 
unique.  Its  large  coarse  belfry  windows  have  an 
unpleasant  effect : otherwise  the  church,  especially 
the  interior,  is  of  magnificent  proportion,  rare 
beauty,  and  exceeded  by  none  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Thomas  E.  Wihnihgtoh. 

Disembowelmeht  (4*^  S.  ii.  9,  64,  116, 161.) — 
It  was  the  custom  when  bodies  had  to  be  carried 
far  away  for  burial  to  deposit  the  intestines  in 
consecrated  ground  near  to  the  place  where  death 
had  happened. 

The  Scottish  poet  Barbour  gives  a proof  of 
this.  I quote  from  an  extract  made  by  Sir  W alter 
Scott  in  the  introduction  to  Castle  Dangerous.* 

The  old  bard  is  describing  the  events  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  death  of  the  good  Sir  James 
of  Douglas : — 

“ Quhen  his  men  lang  had  mad  murnyn, 

Thai  debowalyt  him,  and  sine 

Gert  sher  him  swa,  that  mycht  be  tane 

The  flesch  all  haly  frae  the  bane, 

And  the  carioune  thar  in  haly  place 
Erdyt  with  rycht  gret  worschip,  was 
The  banys  haue  thai  with  them  tane  ; 

And  syne  ar  to  thair  schippis  gane  ; 

Syne  towart  Scotland  held  thair  way, 

And  thar  ar  cummyn  in  full  gret  hy 
And  the  banys  honorabilly 
In  till  the  Kyrk  of  Douglas  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 

Schj^r  Archebald  his  sone  gert  syn 
Off  a'abastre,  bath  fair  and  fyne, 

Ordane  a tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthv.” 

* A.  0.  V.  P. 

Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  (4^^  S.  ii.  159.) — Alex. 
Chalmers  appears  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in 
stating  that  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley  changed  his 
name  to  Crawley.  In  his  will  of  June  10,  1713, 
proved  Oct.  19  following  at  London  (Leeds,  222), 
he  calls  himself  Crowley,  so  does  his  monument  j 
and  his  descendants  so  continued  to  spell  their 
name  till  the  family  became,  I believe,  extinct  by 
the  death  of  John  Crowley  his  grandson.  This 
John’s  sister  married  the  second  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  whose  grandson,  the  present  and  fourth  earl. 


* Abbotsford  edition,  vol.  xii.  p.  273. 
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is  now  the  representative  of  Sir  A.  Crowley. 
("Vide  East  Anglian,  iii.  pp.  97,  121.) 

G.  W.M. 

Loitg  Family  Connection  with  Chekch 
Livings  (4**"  S.  ii.  54,  111,  179.) — The  rectory  of 
Shere,  near  Guildford,  was  held  uninterruptedly 
hy  members  of  the  Surrey  branch  of  the  Dun- 
combe  family  from  1658,  when  the  Dev.  Dr. 
Duncombe  was  instituted  rector,  until  1843,  when 
his  great-great-grandson,  the  Dev.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe, died  ] a period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years.  G.  F.  D. 

Little  Foksters,  Egham,  Surrey  (4‘^  S.  i.  580.) 
I cannot  tell  Mr.  Vernon  whether  his  family  sold 
this  estate  to  the  next  owner  to  theirs,  whose  name 
I have  heard  of,  Mrs.  Blathwaite,  but  I believe 
that  they  did.  From  Mrs.  Blathwaite  or  her  de- 
scendants, Little  Forsters  was  bought  by  a Jamaica 
merchant,  Diehard  Logan  ; and  after  his  death  it 
passed  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dobinson,  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Dobinson,  a tea-merchant  (I  believe) 
and  a magistrate,  who,  or  whose  family,  sold  it 
a few  years  ago  to  Mr.  Henry  Worms,  a Jewish 
merchant,  who  now  inhabits  the  place.  It  has 
been  called  Egham  Lodge  ever  since  I can  remem- 
ber it  j and  in  my  time  also  Mr.  Dobinson  severed 
the  property  still  more  from  Great  Forsters,  by 
turning  the  road  to  Strood,  which  formerly  ran 
all  round  the  north  boundary  of  Little  Forsters, 
making  a great  curve  into  a nearly  straight  road 
between  Little  and  Great  Forsters.  This  was  a 
decided  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egham 
and  Strood,  but  threw  both  the  houses  above- 
named  more  open  to  the  public  view.  The 
road  would  have  been  made  quite  straight  had  it 
not  been  for  the  objections  of  my  father’s  partners 
to  bringing  the  road  so  close  to  their  asylum.  Mr. 
Dobinson’ s offer  of  a corner  of  the  Little  Forsters’ 
property  on  the  south  of  the  road,  for  leave  to 
bring  the  road  close  to  Great  Forsters,  was  re- 
fused ; and  this  corner,  being  of  no  possible  use  to 
the  owner  of  Little  Forsters,  was  planted  with 
trees.  It  ought  to  form  part  of  the  Great  Forsters’ 
property  j and  general  regret  was  expressed  in  the 
neighbourhood  lately  when  it  became  known  that 
the  liberal  offer  of  the  owner  of  Great  Forsters 
for  this  little  corner  was  not  met  in  the  neigh- 
bourly spirit  that  it  ought  to  have  been. 

F.  J.  Fitrnivall. 

Loijth  (4*^  S.  ii.  179.) — The  Dev.  D.  S.  Bayley, 
pastor  of  the  Independent  chapel,  Louth,  from  1830 
to  1836,  was  the  author  of  Notitice  Ludee. 

Jos.  Phillips. 

Stamford. 

Opopanax  (4^^  S.  ii.  54.)  — In  Simmond’s  Die- 
Uonary  of  Trade  Products,  1858,  this  gum  is  said 
to  be  from  the  Levant ; Webster’s  Dictionary 
states  that  it  is  brought  from  Turkey,  and  the 
East  Indies.  William  Blood. 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (4^^^  S.  ii.  190.) — 
The  tract  was  sent  to  me  by  post.  When  I 
noticed  it  I supposed  it  to  be  on  sale  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  I believe  it  was  circulated  sufficiently 
in  Birmingham  to  check  the  brutalities  of  those 
zealots  who  delighted  in  interrupting  the  services 
at  Mr.  Pollock’s  church.  The  title-page  is  — 

“ A Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  with  the  History  of 
Mrs.  Fardingale  and  her  Red  Cloak.  Birmingham  ; 
Printed  by  Richard  L.  Grew,  27,  Temple  Row.” 

Fitzhopeins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Parish  Degisters  (4^^  S.  ii.  114, 165.)— That 
some  effort  should  be  made  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  parish  registers,  all  parties  must  ad- 
mit. A few  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  refer  to 
two  registers,  and  went  to  their  proper  location, 
the  two  parish  churches.  At  each  place  the  clerk 
said  the  registers  were  at  the  incumbent’s.  I 
went  thither,  and  in  each  case  was  most  courte- 
ously permitted  a free  and  unrestricted  search, 
my  object  being  historical  and  not  personal.  The 
registers  were  each  lying  in  the  incumbent’s  study, 
among  Cambridge  Calendars,  old  periodicals,  and 
stray  memoranda,  and  I considered  the  documents 
fortunate  in  being  uninjured.  The  two  reverend 
gentlemen  appeared  in  no  way  disconcerted  at  my 
seeing  the  registers  out  of  their  place,  and  evi- 
dently regarded  their  custody  as  involving  no 
more  responsibility  than  the  taking  care  of  a 
volume  of  the  Record  or  the  Guardian.  I fear 
the  same  feeling  is  too  general.  D. 

Matthew  Bacon  (4**^  S.  i.  43.) — Bacon’s 
Abridgment  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  com- 
piled from  materials  collected  by  Chief  Baron 
Gilbert.  In  Viner’s  Abridgment,  Conusance  of 
Pleas  ” C.  pt.  3,  this  work  is  quoted  by  the  title  of 
Gilbert’s  Neiv  Abridg7nent,  and  in  Blaclcstone’s 
Commentai'ies,  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  it  is  ascribed  to  Sir 
Geoffry  Gilbert. 

The  library  of  Mr.  Hargrave  was  bought  by 
Parliament  for  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu  (the  baby  whom  Miss  Day  was  suck- 
ling at  the  time  of  her  murder  by  Hackman)  died 
some  years  since, ^ in  extreme  old  age,  at  Boulogne, 
I think.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Easter,  Esther  (4*^  S.  i.  481,  568.) — My  own 
impression  is,  that  the  names  have  been  synony- 
mous. My  wife’s  name  is  Esther,”  yet  some 
‘‘  country  cousins  ” call  her  Easter.”  Her 
mother’s  name  is  Esther,”  yet  in  her  native 
Cheshire  she  is  styled  Easter  ” among  her  rural 
friends.  Her  grandmother’s  name  was  Esther,” 
but  I have  some  ancient  china  ware  with  her 
name  inscribed  thereon,  and  there  the  Christian 
name  is  spelt  Easter.”  H. 

Nolle  oe  Edward  HI.  (4*^  S.  ii.  105.) — In 
answer  to  P.  A.  L.’s  question,  I may  state  that  the 

[*  On  November  27,  1851.] 
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legend  on  fhe  obverse  of  tbe  noble  I mentioned  is, 
EDWARD  . DEI  . GEA  . REX  . AXGL  . z . ERAXC  . 

D . HTB .”  There  is  a small  quatrefoil  between 
each  word.  The  ship  has  six  ropes  (as  Rud.  i.  2), 
and  the  cross-yard  separates  the  b from  the  hy  at 
the  end  of  the  legend. 

The  Mint-mark,  if  the  Christian  symbol  can  be 
considered  as  such,  is  the  usual  cross  patee  on  both 
sides.  On  the  reverse  there  is  that  minute  fleur- 
de-lys  which  appears  on  a few  of  Edward  Iil.’s 
nobles,  the  bottom  of  which  touches  the  head  of 
one  of  the  lions  leopardes  in  the  angles  of  the 
cross  fleury.  This  coin  weighs  119  grains,  and 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  of  the  fourth  coin- 
age, in  Edward’s  twenty-seventh  year,  a.  d.  1353. 
The  gold  seems  to  be  of  the  standard  purity, 
viz.  23  car.  3|  gr.  fine,  ^ gr.  alloy. 

The  following  rhyme,  by  some  unknown  versi- 
fier of  Henry  VI. ’s  time,  supports  the  theory  that 
the  ship  is  commemorative  of  Edward’s  naval 
successes.  {Rud.  i.  p.  219,  3rd  ed.)  The  lines  are — 

“ Four  things  our  noble  sheweth  unto  me  — 

King,  ship,  and  swerd,  and  power  of  the  sea.” 

J.  H.  M. 

Toads  and  Lizards  borx  'oe  Women  S. 
ii.  153.) — That  arch  humbug,  Jean  Baptiste  Porta, 
in  his  Natural  Magic,  1658,  says : “ Neither  is  it 
hard  to  generate  toades  of  women,  for  women  do 
breed  this  kind  of  cattell,  together  with  their 
children  ” ; and  also  mentions  the  case  of  a man 
^Hhat  brought  forth  scorpions  after  a strange 
manner,  and  those  did  beget  other  scorpions.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  women  of  Salernuni 
and  Lombardy  bringing  forth  toads  and  lizards  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  Topsell,  from  whom  he 
may  have  quoted. 

Porta  must  be  accepted  as  an  undoubted  autho- 
rity on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject  he  treats  of, 
for  he  says  in  his  bombastic  preface : “ I never 
writ  here  nor  elsewhere  what  is  not  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  nature,”  and,  speaking  of 
the  incredulous,  or  the  superstitious,”  as  he 
styles  them,  he  says:  While  they  strive  by 

arguments  and  vain  disputes  to  overthrow  the 
truth,  they  betray  their  own  ignorance.” 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  philosopher,  allow 
me  to  present  the  following  extract  to  our  country 
friends,  as  an  easy  manner  of  stocking  their  bee- 
hives : — 

“Choose  a house  ten  cubits  high,  and  square  every  way, 
but  let  there  be  but  one  entrance  to  it,  and  four  windows, 
one  on  each  side.  Put  into  this  room  an  ox  about  two 
or  three  years  old,  let  him  be  fat  and  fleshy,  then  set  to 
him  a company  of  lust}’-  fellows,  to  beat  him  so  cruelly, 
that  they  kill  him  with  their  cudgels,  and  break  his 
bones  wilhall,  but  they  must  take  great  heed  that  they 
draw  no  blude  of  him,  neither  must  they  strike  him  too 
fiercely  at  first.  . . . Then  cast  a great  deal  of  honey 

under'him,  being  laid  with  his  face  upwards,  and  let  them 
all  go  forth  and  daube  up  the  doors  and  the  windo  vs 
with  thick  loam,  so  that  no  wind  nor  air  can  get  in : 


about  eleven  dales  after  open  it  again,  and  you  shall  find 
the  room  full  of  bees  clotted  together,  and  nothing  of  the 
ox  remaining  besides  the  horns,  the  bones,  and  the  hair. 
They  say  that  the  kings  of  the  companies  are  generated 
of  the  brain,  the  others  of  the  flesh,  but  the  chief  kings 
of  all,  of  the  marrow ; yet  those  that  come  of  the  brain 
are  most  of  them  greater,  handsomer,  and  better  coloured 
than  the  rest.” — Natural  Magic,  1658,  p.  30. 

W.  J.  c. 

Wallish-bill  S.  i.  81.)— Since  sending 
you  tbe  query  respecting  this  word,  I have  bad 
occasion  to  look  into  Nares’  Glossary,  1822,  and 
bave  discovered  “ Welch-hook—d,  sword  made  in  a 
booked  form.”  Possibly  tbe  word  used  by  Surtees 
in  bis  ballad  of  ^^Tbe  Rector’s  Warning,”  may  be 
tbe  north-country  corruption  of  Welcb-book  or 
bill.  J.  Manuel. 

Mother  Shipton  (P^  S.  ii.  83,  117.) — I learn 
from  a book  entitled  Rambles  in  an  Old  City 
(Norwich),  that  there  lived  in  tbe  parish  of 
Irstead,  some  twenty  years  ago,  an  old  washer- 
woman named  Lubbock,  who  told  so  many  wise 
saws  and  good  tales  to  the  rector  of  that  parish 
that  be  published  them  in  tbe  Journal  of  the  Nor- 
folk Archceological  Society.  Mrs.  Lubbock  is  stated 
to  bave  remembered  several  of  tbe  historical  pro- 
phecies of  Mother  Shipton  and  her  sister  Mother 
Bunch.  Amongst  others  is  the  following,  which 
I think  quite  explains  the  meaning  of  the  picture 
in  the  old  Crown  and  Woolpack  Inn,  near  tu 
Stilton : — 

“ The  men  are  to  be  killed,  so  that  one  man  shall  be 
left  to  seven  women  ; and  the  daughters  shall  come  home, 
and  say  to  their  mothers : ‘ Lawk,  mother ! I have  seen 
a man.’  The  women  shall  have  to  finish  the  harvest.” 

I regret  that  I cannot  refer  to  the  Journal  my- 
self, as  I am  away  from  all  books ; but  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  consult  its  pages, 
and  find  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  Mother 
Shipton  and  Mrs.  Lubbock.  Mortimer  Hunt. 

[The  notices  of  Mrs.  Lubbock’s  proverbs  and  prophecies 
appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Archceology,  ii.  291-308,  1849. 
The  article  is  entitled  “ Proverbs,  Adages,  and  Popular 
Superstitions,  still  preserved  in  the  parish  of  Irstead. 
Communicated  by  the  Rev.  John  Gunn,  rector  of  the 
parish.” — Ed.] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Descendants  (P**  S. 
ii.  164.) — I can  throw  no  light  on  the  search  of 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Elwes,  but  think  that  it 
may  interest  him  and  others  to  know  that  at  The 
Priory,  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  is  what  is  said  to  be, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being,  an  original 
portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  hanging  near 
another  of  his  noble-hearted  half-brother,  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert.  The  present  owner  of  The 
Priory,  Colonel  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert,  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  latter.  A pedigree  (of  the  truth 
of  which  I have  no  means  of  judging),  from  Thomas 
Gilbert  {temp.  Edw.  II.),  the  common  ancestor  of 
Raleigh  and  Gilbert,  is  given  in  the  Complete 
Parochial  History  of  Cornwall,  now  in  course  of 
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publication  by  Lake  of  Truro^  and  Hotten  of 
Piccadilly  (vol.  i.  p.  110). 

Thomas  Q.  Cotjch. 

^^The  Stameoed  Meechky”  S.  ii.  179.) — 
No  perfect  file  of  this  newspaper  is  in  existence ; 
tbe  most  perfect  is  in  tbe  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent publishers  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  only  com- 
plete for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Odd  volumes  and  numbers  of  very  early  dates  are 
in  the  hands  of  collectors,  in  different  parts  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  earliest  I have  met  with  is 
vol.  vii.,  commencing  January  6,  171f ; and  as  the 
volumes  were  then  published  half-yearly,  it  would 
give  January  3,  171f,  as  the  commencement  of 
this  newspaper.  J os.  Phillips. 

Stamford. 

I have  received  the  following  information  from 
a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  old  and  valuable  paper. 

The  Stamford  Mercury  was  first  issued  in  1695, 
not  1679.  There  is  not  a complete  file  at  the 
office  at  Stamford.  The  series  there  begins  in 
1770,  and  is  continued  without  break  until  the 
present  year.  Some  earlier  volumes  are  preserved 
there,  but  the  dates  are  very  irregular.  A few 
early  numbers  are  in  the  library  at  Pushall  Hall, 
near  Walsall.  Several  volumes — duplicates  of 
which  are  not,  I think,  now  in  the  office — were 
presented  to  the  Waddington  parish  library  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  John  Every,  Bart.  They  have,  I am 
sorry  to  add,  disappeared  from  that  collection; 
and  their  present  place  of  deposit,  if  they  exist,  is 
unknown.  If  some  reader  could  spare  the  time, 
when  at  the  British  Museum,  to  make  out  a list 
of  the  years  of  the  Stamford  Mercury  that  are 
there,  and  would  send  the  same  for  publication  to 

N.  & Q.,”  he  would  be  doing  a favour  to  more 
than  one  Lincolnshire  antiquary.*  I have  an  im- 
pression that  there  are  some  early  volumes  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury  in  the  Guild  Hall  library,  but 
I am  by  no  means  sure  that  I am  not  mistaken. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Biogeapht  oe  the  Chevaliee  d’Eoh  (4*^  S. 
ii.  131.) — In  the  two  or  three  last  numbers  of  a 
French  periodical,  L' Amateur  d'‘ Autographes,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  Etienne  Charavay,  26,  Rue  de 
Grands  Augustins,  your  correspondent  E.  X.  will 
find  (not  an  answer  to  his  query)  but  some  curious 
letters  of  this  modern  Hermaphroditus.  I have  a 
good  English  print,  representing  a fencing-match 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  between  the  Cheva- 
liere  d’Eon  and  Mens,  de  St.  Georges ; also  several 
letters,  and  a book  on  the  Art  of  Letter-writ- 
ing,” with  his  signature. 

[*  The  following  papers  are  in  the  British  Museum  : 
The  Stamford  Mercury  from  May  22  to  June  12,  1718; 
The  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury,  from  1789, 
&c. — Ed.] 


In  1775,  were  published  in  London,  Les  Loisirs 
du  Chevalier  d'Eorij  13  vols.,  in  8vo;  in  1779, 
appeared  La  Vie  militaire,  politique,  et  privee  de 
Demoiselle  Eon,  Chevalier,  etc.,  by  De  la  Fortelle ; 
and  in  1836,  Les  Memoir es  du  Chevalier  d’Eon, 
puhlies  sur  les  papiers  fournis  par  la  famille. 
Later  came  out  a curious  volume,  Un  Hermaphro- 
dite, by  Louis  Jourdan. 

I have  a Memoire,  wholly  in  his  handwriting, 
dated  July  27,  1757,  from  Compiegne,  asking  the 
minister  for  a brevet  in  some  cavalry  regiment, 
which  was  granted  on  August  2.  In  this  memoir 
he  gives  his  Christian  names : Charles  Genevieve 
Louis  Auguste  Andre  Timothe  D’Eon  de  Beau- 
mont. There  is  no  question,  then,  of  his  virility, 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  about  it  either,  at  his 
death  in  London  (1810),  according  to  the  Comte 
de  Provence’s  surgeon  and  two  English  medical 
men.  From  all  accounts,  he  evidently  was  a 

gallant  ” Chevalier  in  both  senses  of  the  word. 
I also  possess  a long  letter  of  his : Au  Camp  de 
Northeim  le  28,  9'’’^®,  1762,”  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  signed  D’Eon  de  Beaumont,  Capitaine  au 
regiment  D’Antichamp  Dragons,  Aide  de  Camp 
de  M.  Le  Comte  de  Broglie.”  Another  autograph 
letter  of  his,  from  Versailles,  1778,  is  signed  ^^La 
Chere  D’Eon.”  On  the  seal,  in  a lozenge,  a cock 
flapping  its  wings ; meaning  probably  that,  as  a 
diplomatist  and  a soldier,  he  was  vigilans  et  audax. 

The  fencing  match  at  Carlton  House,  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  published  by  Robinde  in 
London.  A portrait  of  the  Chevalier  D’Eon  was 
engraved  by  Thos.  Chambers  after  R.  Cosway, 
R.A.,  in  1787 ; and  another  by  Robt.  Cooper,  in 
1810,  for  La  Belle  Assemblee.  P.  A.  L. 

An  autobiography  by  the  Chevalier  would  most 
probably  have  been  a mystification,  as  his  life  was. 
Recent  discoveries,  however,  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light,  if  not  the  mystery  of  the  dis- 
guise of  his  sex,  upon  the  business  in  which  he 
was  employed.  It  seems  that  Louis  XV.  (con- 
sidered the  most  listless  and  careless  of  voluptu- 
aries), while  apparently  shrinking  from  any  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  maintained 
a body  of  obscure  agents,  whose  business  it  was 
to  exercise  a sort  of  espionage  over  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  and  in  fact  keep  him  privately  informed 
from  this  point  of  view  on  all  matters  of  diplo- 
macy and  other  public  business  which  his  avowed 
ministers^  conceived  that  his  majesty  was  made 
acquainted  with  only  through  them.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Chevalier  was  one  of  these  agents. 

A friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  often  met  the 
Chevalier  at  his  father’s  house  at  dinner,  at  the 
time  when  he  chose  to  wear  the  female  dress. 
He  mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  little  of 
womanhood  about  him  except  the  dress.  ^ His 
conversation  was  that  of  a man,  and  after  dinner, 
when  the  ladies  retired,  he  remained  with  the 
men.  J.  H.  C. 
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Stella’s  Bequest  to  Steevens’  Hospital 
(4*^  S.  i.  410,  491.)— The  Pall  Mall  reviewer, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  writers  in  that  paper, 
favoured  his  readers  with  his  version  of  what  the 
law  ought  to  he,  instead  of  what  the  law  is.  An 
exact  rule  for  the  point  in  question  occurs  in 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  ii.  256  j see  also  vol.  i. 
p.  484: — 

“ If  a corporation  comes  by  any  accident  to  be  dis- 
solved, the  donor  or  his  heirs  shall  have  the  land  again 
in  reversion,  and  not  the  lord  by  escheat,  which  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  where  a reversion  can  be  expectant 
on  a grant  in  a fee  simple  absolute.  But  the  law,  we  are 
told,  doth  tacitij^  annex  a condition  to  every  such  gift  or 
grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  dissolved,  the  donor  or 
grantor  shall  re-enter ; for  the  cause  of  the  gift  or  grant 
faileth.” 

I apprehend  that  if  Stella’s  gift  was  void  for 
perpetuity,  the  avoidance  took  place  when  it 
was  created  by  the  will,  and  not  when  it  was 
diverted  from  its  original  purpose  by  the  failure 
of  the  limitation  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Such  an  interest  as  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital 
had  in  Stella’s  legacy  would,  in  the  case  of  land, 
be  a base  or  qualifi  ed  fee,  as  — - 

in  the  case  of  a grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Dale.  This  estate  is  a fee,  because  by  possibility 
it  may  endure  for  ever ; yet,  as  that  duration  depends  upon 
the  concurrence  of  collateral  circumstances  which  qualify 
and  debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a 
qualified  or  base  fee.” — Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  out  Stella’s  nearest 
relative  living  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Possibly  the  law  would  consider 
that  these  words  referred  to  the  next  of  kin  at  the 
time  of  Stella’s  death,  when  the  task  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  But  the  nearest  relative  now 
living  would  be  found  with  certainty,  if  the  estate 
could  stand  the  costs  of  an  inquiry  in  Chancery. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

PoECELAiN  (4‘^  S.  ii.  155.) — Eichardson  sug- 
gests the  derivation  of  this  word  from  Procel- 
lanea,”  because  it  was  believed  that  this  ware  was 
buried  for  many  years  in  cells;  and  quotes  in 
support  of  his  opinion  : — 

“ True  fame,  like  porc’lain  earth,  for  years  must  lay 
Bury’d  and  mixed  with  elemental  clay.” 

Hart,  The  Confessor. 

E.  F.  W.  S. 

Jackdaw  oe  Eheims  (4*^  S.  i.  577;  ii.  21.)  — 
I observe  in  About  in  the  World,  London,  1866, 
p.  286,  the  following  statement : The  wretched 
bird  had  stolen  some  spoons.”  This  does  not 
accord  either  with  the  paragraph  quoted  by  your 
correspondent  William  E.  A.  Axon  or  with  the 
well-known  Ingoldsby  legend.  J.  Manuel. 

N ewcastle-on-Ty  ne. 

Four  Aisles  (4‘^  S.  ii.  178.)— The  parish  of 
Church  Dove  (Dove  Abbey),  in  the  county  of 


Hereford,  supplies  a remarkable  example  of  four 
aisles.  This  church  comprises  a portion  of  a fine 
Cistercian  abbey  of  the  fourteenth  century,  stated 
to  have  been  built  by  Eobert  de  Ewias,  youngest 
son  of  Harold,  Lord  of  Ewias,  to  both  of  whom 
are  tombs  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  church  is  in 
the  pointed  style,  of  which  the  transept,  tower, 
choir,  choir  aisles,  and  Lady  Chapel  now  alone 
remain.  The  nave  and  monastic  buildings  are 
unfortunately  destroyed.  The  transept  (separated 
from  the  chancel  by  an  oak  screen)  is  used  for 
divine  service.  The  chancel,  east  of  the  transept, 
contains  a massive  altar-table  of  stone,  and  is 
fianked  on  either  side  by  two  aisles,  the  exterior 
one  gradually  descending  about  eighteen  inches 
below  the  floor  of  the  chancels,  connecting  itself 
with  the  Lady  Chapel,  having  a dwarfed  roof. 
The  latter  is  supported  at  the  east  by  fiuted  pil- 
lars sustaining  five  arches  and  an  elegantly  groined 
roof,  with  two  lateral  arches  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  exterior  windows  (nine)  corresponding 
with  them.  Further  details  of  this  very  interesting 
church  may  be  found  in  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
James  {An  Account  of  Abbey  Dove  Church,  <^c.), 
published  at  the  Journal  Office,  Hereford,  price 
Is.  M.  Alpha. 

Chichester  is  the  only  English  cathedral  pos- 
sessing four  aisles.  The  parish  churches  of  Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland;  S.  Michael’s,  Coventry;  and 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton,  are,  I think,  the 
only  ones  with  four  aisles.  The  churches  named 
byPJoHN  PiGGOT,  JuN.  Ottery,  Yelvertoft,  and 
Collumpton,  are  instanced  in  Parker’s  Glossary, 
along  with  those  at  Bloxam,  Oxfordshire;  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Oxford ; and  Higham  Ferrars,  North- 
amptonshire, as  having  two  aisles  on  one  side, 
and  one  on  the  other  ” — the  nave,  of  course,  not 
being  counted.  P.  E.  Masey. 

Manchester  Cathedral,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, have  each  five  aisles.  I think  Great  Yar- 
mouth church,  Norfolk,  has  four. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Old  Ballad:  ^^King  Arthur  had  Three 
Sons  ” (4*^‘‘  S.  i.  389.) — The  following  lines  have 
been  familiar  to  me  since  boyhood.  Do  they  com- 
prise the  ballad  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  ? 

“ King  Arthur  had  three  sons, 

As  merry  little  dogs  as  e’er  you’d  see  ; 

And  he  kicked  them  all  three  out  of  doors, 

Because  they  could  not  sing. 

“ The  first  he  was  a miller, 

The  second  he  was  a weaver, 

The  third  he  was  a little  tailor  boy 
With  the  broad-cloth  under  his  arm. 

“ The  miller  he  stole  corn. 

The  weaver  he  stole  yarn. 

And  the  Devil  ran  away  with  the  little  tailor  boy 
And  the  broad-cloth  under  his  arm.” 

J.  Manuel, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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IsiAC  Table  (4^^  S.  ii.  178.)' — Montfaiicon’s 
Antiquite  Expliquee  (ii.  340)  supplies  the  best  re- 
presentation of  this  table.  T.  J.  BtjcktojST. 

French  Drove,  Whittlesey  (4*^  S.  ii.  177.) — 
In  Burn’s  Foreign  Refugees,  p.  48,  we  read  of  a 
French  minister  belonging  to  this  parish  : — 

“ It  appears  by  the  records  of  the  colloque  held  in 
London  in  1646,  that  Le  Sieur  Du  Perrier,  soy-disant 
pasteur,  of  Whittlesey,  presented  letters,”  &c. 

This  congregation  of  exiles  existed  for  a short 
time  only,  when  it  doubtless  became  absorbed  in 
that  of  Thorney,  the  adjoining  parish.  The  dyke 
called  French  Drove  is  in  Thorney  parish : it  is 
possible  there  may  be  another  in  Whittlesey,  but 
I never  heard  of  it.  The  Thorney  settlers  came 
over  from  North  Holland  to  drain  tl;ie  marsh  and 
drowned  lands  ” that  had  been  granted  to  Sir 
William  Bussell  and  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monastery.  The  settlers  stipulated  for  free- 
dom in  their  religious  offices.  They  used  to  meet 
for  worship  at  the  toll-gate  towards  Wisbeach. 
For  seventy-five  years  they  existed  independently, 
and  then  conformed  to  the  English  church.  A 
great  many  names  in  Peterborough  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood still  give  ample  evidence  of  a French 
origin.  The  following  names  I have  observed  in 
Thorney  churchyard  : — Flahau,  Leahair,  Delenoy, 
Durance,  Egar,  Le  Pla,  Usill,  Beharrell,  Mange, 
Sigee.  And  Burn  gives  some  names  from  the 
Thorney  French  register,  of  which  the  following 
are  a sample,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood: — Provost,  Gaches,  Fovargne  (this 
is  how  the  labourer  named  by  your  correspondent 
would  probably  write  his  name),  Le  Tall,  Ainger, 
Le  Fevre,  Descamps,  Deboo,  Harley,  Guerin, 
Massingarb.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Petei’borougb. 

Origin  oe  Envelopes  (4*^  S.  ii.  56.) — That  this 
custom  obtained  in  France  so  far  back  as  1706, 1 
have  authentic  proof  in  an  autograph  letter  of 
Louis  XIV.,  dated  Versailles,  29  April,  1706,  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Barcelona. 

Being  of  private,  as  well  as  political  import,  the 
king  evidently  wrote,  sealed,  and  addressed  the 
letter  with  his  own  hand:  A mon  fils  le  Conte 
de  Toulouse.” 

“ AUersailles  le  29“®  Auril,  1706. 

“Jay  receu  touttes  nos  lettres  aux  quelle  je  nay  point 
fait  de  responses  de  ma  main  nous  aiant  mande  mes  in- 
tentions par  celles  que  Pontchartrain  nous  a adressees.  II 
me  paroist  que  tout  est  en  bon  train  et  quil  ne  manquera 
plus  rien  au  siege  ; uous  estes  asses  fort  en  mer  pour  de- 
marer  deuant  barcellonne  ; on  a portee  tant  que  les  en- 
nemis  ne  seront  pas  pins  forts  quils  sont  au  destroit  ou 
dans  la  Mediterrannee.  Les  lettres  que  Ion  escrit  de  ma  flotte 
me  font  beaucoup  de  peine  il  paroist  que  Ion  craint  trop  et 
que  Ion  trouue  que  tout  ua  mal.  Je  me  flatte  que  uous 
ne  feres  aucune  fausse  demarche  et  que  linquiestudes  des 
autres  ne  uous  fera  pas  tomber  dans  aucun  inconuenient. 


Jen  aurois  beaucoup  de  peine  pour  uous  et  pour  moy  par 
raport  au  bien  des  affaires.  Je  uous  ay  ordonne  de  faire 
desbarquer  et  de  renuoier  a toulon  un  officier  condannd  a 
mortetuous  ne  laves  pas  fait.  Jen  ay  este  fasche  car  je  ueux 
estre  obey.  Sil  est  encore  sur  mes  vaisseaux  faittes  le  sortir 
car  jeueux  quil  se  justifie  deuant  que  de  seruir.  Empesches 
uos  escriuans  demander  tant  de  sottises  car  leurs  lettres 
plaines  de  craintes  ne  leur  font  pas  honneur  et  donnent 
des  inquietudes  quil  est  bon  deuiter.  Jespere  que  tout  finira 
heureusement  et  promptement  a barcelonne  et  que  nous 
uous  reuerrons  bien  tost. 

“Louis.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Ugo  Foscolo  (3'^'^  S.  xi.  437.) — In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  some  months  ago  about  letters  from  Ugo 
Foscolo,  I have  eleven  letters  which  your  cor- 
respondent may  see.  G.  F.  W. 

1,  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn. 

Slapping  the  Thighs  (4*^  S.  ii.  160.) — 

“On  the  French  stage,  tragical  effect  is  understood  to 
be  given  by  slapping  the  thighs,  a practice  not  yet  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage.  Elizabeth  did  not  hesitate 
to  do  this  in  swearing  some  of  her  father’s  oaths,  and  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  her  will.” 

This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find 
it  in  Homer.  The  emotion  of  Patroclus  on  the 
Trojans  invading  the  Grecian  camp  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 


t’  e-ireira,  koI  & ireirXiiyero  fnjpid 
Xepal  KaTaTrprjveaa  • oXoipvpojxevos  S’  eirosrivSa’ 

II.  0. 397. 

which  Pope  translates — 

“ With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express’d. 

He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  manly  breast.” 

XV.  458. 

So  again  Achilles, — 

auTccp  ’A^tAAeuy 

Mrjp^  TrXri^daevos  HarpOKArja  Trpocreenre  ' 

II  124. 

“ Divine  Achilles  view’d  the  rising  flames. 

And  smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaims.” 

xvi.  155. 

And  Mars  himself, — 

itpoT  ’ avTup"' Apris  QaXipiP  TreirXij'yeTo  ix-ppia 
Xepcrl  KaTaTrprjyecrcr  , 6Xo(pvpdfj,€i/os  Se  irpoarivSa. 

II.  0.  113. 

“ Stern  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughter’d  son, 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun.” 

XV.  126. 


This  certainly  is  not  Homer;  but  Pope,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  has  substituted  for  an  action 
almost  ridiculous  to  English  feelings  that  which 
expresses  to  them  sorrow  and  emotion.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  both  thighs  are  represented  to 
be  smitten ; ju-npdj  is  always  in  the  dual  number. 
The  most  ancient  form  of  oath  of  which  we  read 
was  by  putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the 
person  imposing  it,  which  was  used  both  by 
Abraham  and  by  Jacob  (see  Genesis  xxiv.  2 and 
xlvii.  29).  And  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  entertained  a more  correct  idea  of  the  seat  of 
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the  tender  affections  than  we  do ; for  of  Joseph  it 
is  said  that  his  bowels  did  yern  upon  his  bro- 
ther ” (Gen.  xliii.  30),  whereas  we  speak  of  beat- 
ing the  breast,  and  moving  the  heart,  a thing  too 
often  morally  insensible,  and  found  by  modern 
discoveries  to  be  altogether  physically  so  also. 

W. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Sanscrit  (4^^  S.  ii.  93, 
165.)  — The  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India 
fifteen  centuries  before  Christ  (Eichhoff,  Parallele 
des  Langues,  p.  21),  having  driven  out  the  lan- 
guages of  the  aborigines  of  India,  which  are  now 
only  spoken  in  the  southern  Deccan,  as  the  Telinga, 
Tamul,  and  others  (Gildemeister,  Penny  Cyc.,  xx. 
397).  Besides  the  religious  Veds,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  thousand  strophes  of  four  lines  each, 
composed  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.,  it  includes 
many  works  in  poetry,  romance,  philosophy,  law, 
and  science  (Adelung,  Mithridates,  i.  135).  The 
classical  Sanscrit  has  for  about  three  thousand 
years,  partly  as  a living  language  and  partly  as  a 
learned  one,  retained  the  same  general  structure. 
It  was  the  language  of  the  court  of  Cashmere  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  was  probably 
in  use  in  the  courts  of  Rajpootana  even  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Mahommedan 
conquest,  however,  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
language,  and  it  is  now  used  only  in  learned  dis- 
putations in  the  colleges  of  the  Brahmins  (Gilde- 
meister, id.,  p.  398).  The  words  asked  for,  as 
given  by  Williams,  are — Bum,  s.  (the  spirit), 

, ■sft’y;  m.  n. 

sa  vj 

beandt,  «. 

«•  (spirit) 

-ft. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  ancient  and 
modern  Sanscrit  may  be  thus  stated  : — Whatever 
is  found  in  genuine  works  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century  a.d.  may  be  considered  ancient,  whilst 
the  meaning  of  European  words  of  invention  sub- 
sequent to  that  date,  although  expressed  in  San- 
scrit terms,  must  be  deemed  modern  ; as  telegram, 
telegraph,  telescope,  microscope,  photograph,  &c., 
are  modern,  although  expressed  in  ancient  Greek 
terms.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Boyston  Club  (4^*^  S.  ii.  179.)— I can  inform 
Tewars  that  the  MS.  list  of  members  of  the 
above  club  is  to  be  found  among  the  MS.  addi- 
tions to  Salmon’s  Bedfordshire^  numbered  Gough 


Herts,  18,  in  the  Bodleian.  It  is,  however,  ren- 
dered Derhatim  in  the  letter-press  of  the  Gent, 
Mag.  for  October,  1783.  L.  K. 

Ceremonies  at  Induction  (4*^  S.  i.  484,  565 ; 
ii.  20.) — I venture  to  think  the  following  note,  in 
reference  to  the  service  in  the  American  Prayer 
Book,  referred  to  ante  p.  20,  deserving  of  a place 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  Rev.  W.  Smith  is  worthy  of  memory  for  his 
influence  over  the  learning  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  at  a 
period  when  scholarship  was  at  a low  ebb  in  this  country ; 
for  his  having  left  a lasting  monument  of  himself  in  the 
American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Offi,ce  for  the 
Induction  of  Ministers,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author 
and  compiler ; and  also,  especially,  for  his  works  in 
Church  Music.” — See  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American 
V.  345-349 ; and  Duyckinck’s  American  Litera- 
ture, Supplement,  p.  58. 

This  contribution  of  Dr.  Smith  to  the  Prayer 
Book  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  Connecticut,  and  accepted  by  the 
General  Convention  in  1804.  Junta  Turrim. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  St. 

John  Tyrwhitt,  ]\I.A.  With  a Chapter  on  Perspective 

by  A.  Macdonald,  School  of  Art,  Oxford.  Clarendon 

Series.  (Macmillan.) 

This  is  a well-timed  book  on  a subject  to  which  public 
attention  is  day  by  daj’’  more  earnestly  directed, — the 
value  and  importance  of  art  education,  and  the  form 
which  that  education  should  assume.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  first.  Theory,  treats  of  art  as  a branch 
of  liberal  education, — what  the  careful  amateur  gains  by 
practising  it,  and  what  it  will  be  worth  to  him  to  have 
learned  more  or  less  about  Art.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  declares 
it  will  “ do  him  good  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 
Mentall3%  it  will  train  his  mind  to  grasp  at  ideas  of 
beauty ; moralh’-,  it  will  make  him  thankful  for  them, 
save  him  from  lower  desires,  and  open  to  him  the  way  of 
aspiration  ; phj’sically,  it  will  teach  him  how  to  make 
the  hand  obey  the  eye  with  a perfect  service,  and  give 
him  a vast  advantage  in  accomplishments,  or  sports,  or 
serious  works  of  accuracv"  and  skill  which  depend  for 
success  on  perfect  union  in  action  of  eye  and  hand.” 
Mr.  Tjwwhitt  next  proceeds  to  the  Practice,  and  in  this 
division  frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
writings  and  advice  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  more  especially 
to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  Master 
of  the  Oxford  Art  School,  the  greater  part  of  the  chapters 
on  Perspective  and  Water-colour  being  the  work  of  that 
gentleman.  In  this  division  of  the  ,work  Mr.  Tjn-whitt 
has  laboured,  as  it  appears  to  us,  successfulh’-  to  give  a 
progressive  and  coherent  system  of  instruction,  in  which 
one  step  may  lead  properly  into  another,  and  the  earlier 
processes  or  exercises  be  a consistent  preparation  for  a 
later  and  more  elaborate  one.  If  gentlemen  both  in  and 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  at  one  time  preach 
np  the  superiority  of  French  and  other  continental 
workmen  ov'er  the*  workmen  of  this  country  in  all  con- 
structive and  ornamental  trades,  and  at  another,  attack 
the  authorities  of  South  Kensington  for  their  endeavours 
to  give  our  working-men  the  art  training  which  their 
continental  rivals  receive,  would  reflect  that,  while  such 
superiority*  exists,  trade,  work,  and  bread  must  and  will 
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go  from  England  to  France  and  Gerinanj^  they  would 
themselves  be  better  patriots  and  sounder  political  econo- 
mists. Mr.  Tyrwhitt  takes  a wider  and  more  patriotic 
view  of  the  matter,  and  his  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art  is 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  study  of  art  as  a branch 
of  general  education ; as  his  directions,  if  carefully  studied 
and  diligently  followed,  are  to  promote  among  English 
artisans  a readier  eye,  a firmer  hand,  and  greater  taste 
and  facility  in  the  production  of  works  of  decorative  and 
ornamental  character. 

Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Letter-writers  and  Autohi- 
ographers ; forming  a Collection  of  Memoirs  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Eminent  Persons.  Second  Series.  By  Charles 
Knight.  (Routledge  & Sons.) 

Few  men  have  written  more  books  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  reading  world  than  Mr.  Charles 
Knight, — none  have  written  better.  Every  work  that  he 
produces  is  distinguished  by  a kindly  and  intelligent 
spirit  of  criticism,  and  a thorough  love  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.  The  object  which  Mr.  Knight  proposed 
to  himself  in  the  First  Series  of  the  present  work  (which 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule)  was,  “to  supply  brief 
memoirs,  or  characteristic  traits,  of  many  distinguished 
persons,  in  connection  with  the  records  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  preserved  in  autobiographies, 
in  diaries,  and  in  familiar  letters  ” ; and  this  is  well 
carried  out  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  differs,  how- 
ever, in  one  respect  from  its  predecessor ; for  while  it  was 
no  part  of  Mr.  Knight’s  original  plan  to  include  unpub- 
lished letters,  yet  having  permission  to  print  for  the  first 
time  some  interesting  letters  of  Robert  Southey  and  of 
George  Canning,  he  has  very  wisely  availed  himself  of 
such  permission,  and  thereby  added"  fresh  interest  to  a 
work  already  sufficiently  attractive.  In  the  present 
volume  there  is  abundant  variety,  as  a glance  at  its  con- 
tents will  show;  for  in  addition  to  the  documents  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  we  have  pleasant  papers 
on  the  Fasten  Letters,  the  Percy  Correspondence,  on 
Cowper’s  Autobiography,  Junius  and  Woodfall,  Edmund 
Gibbon,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  and  many  essays  of  the 
like  agreeable  character  illustrative  of  the  lives  and  let- 
ters of  persons  who  have  won  for  themselves  names  which 
we  love  to  keep  in  remembrance. 

Sciography,  or  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.  By  R. 
Campbell  Puckett,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Bath 
School  of  Art.  (Longman.) 

The  science  that  teaches  the  correct  projection  of 
shadows,  as  a means  of  expression  of  form,  should  be 
comprised  in  the  essential  subjects  of  study  for  Students 
of  Art ; and  as  we  believe  no  progressive  text-book  upon 
Sciography  has  yet  been  published,  Dr.  Puckett  has 
done  good  service  by  the  preparation  of  this  carefully 
prepared  and  profusely  illustrated  little  volume. 

Reliquice  Aquitanicce : being  a Contribution  to  the  Archeo- 
logy and  Paleontology  of  Perigord  and  the  Adjoining 
Provinces  of  Southern  France.  By  Edouard  Lartet  and 
Henry  Christy.  Edited  by  Thomas  Rupert  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  &c..  Royal  Militarj^  College,  Sand- 
hurst. Part  VI.  (Bailliere.) 

This  important  series  of  illustrations  of  the  weapons, 
tools,  and  ornamental  work,  in  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  of 
the  pre  historic  cave-dwellers  of  Perigord,  and  of  the 
osseous  remains  of  the  contemporaneous  animals,  in- 
creases in  interest  as  it  proceeds.  The  presen^;  Part  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  human  remains  found  in  the  caves, 
nd  plates  of  the  crania,  &c.  &c. 

The  Leigh  Hunt  Memoriae. — About  three  years 
ago  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  a “ Memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  ” that 
appeared  in  the  Art  Journal,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 


that  no  suitable  monument  marked  the  grave  of  Leigh 
Hunt  in  Kensal  Green  Cemeter}^,  and  he  suggested  that 
one  should  be  erected  by  private  subscription.  He  con- 
sulted Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  on  the  subject,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  consented  to  execute  a bust  and 
pedestal  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hall  then 
applied  by  letter  to  friends  and  admirers  of  the  poet,  and 
about  101.  were  paid  or  promised.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  entire  work  is  150Z.,  and  it  has  been  determined  to 
raise  the  requisite  80Z.  bj’’  public  appeal.  Contributions  may 
be  paid  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  at  the  Art  Journal  office ; to  Mr. 
Edmund  Ollier,  10,  Victoria  Grove,  Kensington,  W.,  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  ; or  to  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer,  F.R.S.L., 
Hon.  Treasurer,  25,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Cheques 
and  Post-office  orders  should  be  crossed  “ Ransom,  Bou- 
verie,  & Co.,”  that  firm  having  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  bankers  of  the  fund. 

Jacob  van  Lennep. — ‘Mr.  Jacob  van  Lennep,  one  of  our 
foremost  poets,  historians,  and  philologists,  is  dead.  The 
Dutch  literature  loses  a man  in  him  whose  capabilities 
were  acknowledged  and  valued  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Low  German  language.  Most  of  his  novels 
— widely  circulated  in  his  own  country — have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  English,  and  German.  He  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1802,  and  died  at  his  country  re- 
sidence at  Oosterbeck,  near  Arnheim,  on  August  25.  At 
the  Low  German  Philological  and  Literary  Congress,  the 
Tenth  Session  of  which  was  opened  to-day  in  this  city,  a 
proposal  was  made  and  carried  nem.  con.  to  erect  a monu- 
ment on  his  grave,  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  means 
of  public  subscription. — H.  Tiedeman. 

The  Hague,  August  31,  1868. 
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ON  THE  EPITAPH  ASCRIBED  TO  MILTON.* 

The  ohscurity  of  the  signature  affixed  to  the 
Epitaph  so  confidently  ascribed  to  Milton  is  a 
vexatious  circumstance.  It  extends  the  field  of 
conjecture,  but  it  diminishes  the  chance  of  a safe 
conclusion. 

I shall  therefore,  without  a jot  of  concession  as 
to  the  argument  which  rests  on  its  non-appear- 
ance in  1673,  decline  further  controversy  on  the 
main  question  ; but  — accepting  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  J.  M.  — I submit  spe- 
cimens of  the  notes  made  for  my  own  use,  as  they 
may  prove  acceptable  both  to  experts  and  novices. 

1.  On  the  handwriting  and  signature  of  the 
MS.— -The  engraved  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  Milton  in  my  own  possession  are,  1.  A signa- 
ture and  scrap  dated  in  1631.  2.  A portion  of  a 
letter  to  Carlo  Dati,  dated  in  1647.  3.  A signa- 
ture dated  in  1667.  When  I compare  the  second 
specimen  with  the  fac-simile  of  the  poem  as  pub- 
lished by  professor  Morley,  I find  it  impossible  to 
admit  his  hypothesis.  But  I attach  no  import- 
ance to  my  own  conclusion.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  whose  qualifications  and  op- 
portunities of  comparison  are  beyond  dispute,  will 
no^  doubt  prevail  as  to  that  portion  of  the  assumed 
evidence. — Of  the  existing  manuscripts  of  Milton, 

[*  4th  s.  ii.  100,  146,  170.] 


as  preserved  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  some  in- 
teresting particulars  have  been  recorded  by  the 
rev.  Thomas  Warton  and  the  rev.  Henry  John 
Todd. 

2.  On  Helicon. — The  line  whicli  contains  the 
word  Helicon  is  objectionable,  because  it  conveys 
no  distinct  idea.  It  is  an  enigma.  I shall  con- 
tent myself  with  two  illustrative  extracts : — 

“ Helicon,  mons  in  Aonia,  non  longe  a Parnasso,  musis 
dicatus.  Nam  in  eo  est  tons  caballinus  quern  Pegasus 
fecit.”— Torrentinus,  Elucidarius  carrainum  et  historia- 
rum  etc.  Daventrie,  M.ccccc.i,  Sig.  E ii. 

“ Helicon,  a well  consecrated  to  the  Muses.” — Henry 
Cockeram,  The  English  dictionarj^,  London,  1658.  Sm.  S®. 

The  Elucidarius  of  Torrentinus  is  about  as  in- 
accessible as  was  Helicon  itself  when  seen  by 
Dodwell  in  1801.  Pts  information  is  correct.  ‘^Ce 
n’est  jamais  impun^ment  qu’on  renonce  a ses 
peres.’’  As  the  volume  of  master  Cockeram, 
which  was  published  as  early  as  1632,  had  reached 
its  eleventh  edition  in  1658, 1 can  give  no  estimate 
of  the  number  of  readers  whom  it  may  have 
misled. 

3.  On  Parnassus. — I assume  that  ‘Hhe  two-topt 
mount  divine”  means  Parnassus.  Dodwell  de- 
scribes it  as  ^‘towering  above  the  clouds.”  He 
denies  its  right  to  be  called  Parnassus  biceps,  and 
affirms  that  its  summit  is  “divided  into  many 
points.”  But  it  is  not  a question  of  fact : what 
said  the  ancient  poets  P Ovid,  Persius,  and  Lucan 
describe  it  as  two-topt. — When  Ifirst  read  the  poem, 
I considered  the  epithet  as  trite  and  common- 
place, and  now  learn,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that  a 
very  reverend  and  much  admired  writer  • pro- 
nounces it  to  be  “ Milton  all  overP  I have  since 
found  some  small  relief  from  a line  in  the  Lucan 
of  Thomas  May  esquire,  printed  a.d.  1627.  Prose 
or  verse,  thus  it  stands  — 

“ Parnassus  with  two  topps  reaching  the  sky.” 

_ 4.  On  the  word  its. — This  short  word  has  given 
rise  to  more  than  its  share  of  discussion.  I shall 
therefore  aim  at  brevity.  The  earliest  English 
grammar  which  I have  ever  examined  is  that  of 
Charles  Butler,  M.A. — Oxford,  1634, 4°.  He  gives 
the  possessive  pronoun  his,  her,  its ; and  remarks 
that  some  refined  2vit  had  turned  the  Teutonic  ter- 
mination s into  his.  He  thus  exemplifies  the  word 
in  his  preface  : — 

“ For  copiousness,  no  marvel  if  it  [the  English]  exceed 
the  Greek,  so  happy  in  composition ; seeing  it  hath  words 
enow  of  its  own,  to  express  any  conceit.”  Sig.  *3. 

1 can  safely  recommend  this  learned  work  to 
all  students  of  early  English  literature.  There  is, 
however,  one  serious  objection  to  it.  The  author 
injudiciously  adopted  a reformed  alphabet  and 
orthography.  Now,  reform  and  improvement  are 
not  synonymous  terms. 

5.  On  the  insertion  of  the  manuscript  poem  in 
a printed  volume. — Why  was  the  epitaph  tran- 
scribed into  the  volume  of  1645  P Was  paper  so 
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scarce  at  a period  which  produced  a legion  of 
lying  pamphlets  f Was  there  no  special  motive  to 
such  an  effort  of  micrographic  ingenuity  ? lam 
persuaded  that  the  poem  refers  to  some  person 
dear  to  Milton  himself.  The  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able. I can  also  believe  that  a noted  writer  of 
occasional  verses — the  presumed  of  Shak- 

spere,  the  eulogist  of  Donne  in  1633,  of  Ben. 
Jonson  in  1638,  of  lord  Bayning  in  1638,  and  of 
sir  Bevil  Grenvill  in  1643 — I can  believe  that  the 
energetic  and  fluent  penman  who  in  the  course 
of  1647,  besides  four  publications  in  prose,  com- 
memorated the  popular  dramatists  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  accomplished  lord  Falkland,  and  the 
angelic  lady  Letice,  might  be  heartily  disposed-— 
albeit,  as  an  ardent  royalist^  he  had  never  named 
the  author  of  Comus — to  eulogise  the  father  of 
the  poet,  who  had  been  a member  of  his  own  college 
at  Oxford!  This  notable  circumstance,  with  its 
wonted  influence,  united  to  the  admiration  which 
our  royalist  must  have  felt  for  the  poems  of  Milton, 
but  could  not  venture  to  express,  was  a sufficient 
motive  to  the  noble  out-hurst — noble  in  spite  of  its 
defects — which  has  called  forth  so  much  animated 
controversy. 

It  is  now  the  fit  time  to  renounce  mystery.  The 
noted  writer  of  occasional  ve7'seSj  the  ardent  royalist j 
the  energetic  and fluent  penman,  the  generous  eulo- 
gist whose  claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  epitaph 
I presume  to  advance,  is  Jasper  Mayne,  S.T.P. 
Student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford. 

Mayne  and  Milton  must  have  been  well-ac- 
quainted with  the  career  of  each  other.  Mayne 
was  born  in  1604:  Milton,  in  1608.  Mayne 
entered  himself  at  Oxford  in  1623:  Milton,  at 
Cambridge  in  1625.  The  first  printed  poem  of 
Mayne  appeared  in  1631 — that  of  Milton,  in 
1632— and  they  both  became  famous  as  prose- 
writers,  as  poets,  and  as  dramatists.  Mayne  died 
in  1672,  and  Milton  in  1674. 

On  other  points,  the  parallelism  quite  fails. 
Mayne  was  a royalist  and  a churchman : Milton 
was  a republican  and  a puritan.  ^ Nevertheless, 
the  handsome  terms  in  which  Philips,  the  nephew 
of  Milton,  has  noticed  Mayne,  is  very  forcible 
evidence  that  he  was  not  held  to  entertain  any 
other  than  friendly  feelings  for  the  Miltons. 

I shall  conclude  this  section  with  some  genpal 
reflections,  which  would  admit  of  much  extension. 

The  insertion  of  the  epitaph  in  the  Poems  of 
Milton,  in  combination  with  its  date,  leaves  but 
scant  room  to  doubt  that  it  relates  to  the  father 
of  the  poet;  and  its  internal  evidence,  not  seen 
by  the  verbal  critics,  is  of  the  same  tendency.  We 
are  assured  that  the  subject  of  it  sported  with  the 
muses  — 

“ ere  the  day 

Budded  forth  its  tender  ray.” 

Now,  the  elder  Milton  was  an  ingeniose  naan, 
delighted  in  musique,  composed  many  songs 


but  as  his  vocation  was  that  of  a scrivener,  he 
must  have  pursued  his  favourite  studies  early  in 
the  day,  or  late.  Aubrey  assures  us  that  the  son 
was  “ an  early  riser,  sc.  at  4 o’clock  mane,  yea, 
after  he  lost  his  sight.”  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  custom  of  the  family. 

If  Milton  had  written  the  epitaph,  would  he 
have  concealed  his  name  ? It  is  not  very  credible. 
Assume  that  Mayne  wrote  it,  and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance tends  to  confirm  the  assumption.  In 
1643  Mayne  contributed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lines  to  a collection  of  Oxford  verses.  He  signed 
I.  M.  Other  students,  twelve  in  number,  adopted 
the  same  precaution.  In  1647  the  affairs  of  the 
royalists  were  in  a worse  state  ; and  a word  from 
Mayne  in  favour  of  a Milton  might  have  raised 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity. 

I have  chiefly  relied  on  external  evidence,  be- 
cause it  is  the  true  basis  of  such  arguments  ; and 
if  no  further  evidence  turns  up,  I shall  confidently 
ascribe  the  epitaph  to  Mayne,  but  not  as  written 
with  a view  to  publication. 

6.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  and  professor  Morley. — 
In  The  king  and  the  commons  we  are  favoured 
with  a very  handsome  volume  at  a very  moderate 
price,  but  the  editor  should  have  omitted  the  con- 
troversial portion  of  it,  or — but  perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstances were  unfavourable  to  impartiality. 
Moreover,  the  publishers  and  the  editor  do  not 
trumpet  in  unison,  witness  what  follows : — 

“ The  whole  of  the  evidence  pro  and  con,  will  be  given 
in  the  prefatory  matter,  so  that  the  scholar  can  form  his 
own  conclusion.” — S.  Low  & Co.,  1 Aug*. 

“ And  whoever  may  be  the  transcriber  of  this  Epitaph, 
the  author  of  it  is  John  Milton.”— Henry  Morley,  4 Aug*. 

Professor  Morley  must  permit  me  to  remind 
him  that  the  announcement  of  a mere  opinion  as 
an  established  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  criticism  and  controversy. 

Bolton  Cornet. 

Barnes,  S.W.,  29  August. 

The  similitude  to  this  poem  of  the  epigrams  of 
Thomas  May,  cited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie,  ^ is 
doubtless  the  closest  that  has  been  as^  yet  dis- 
covered ; and  had  they  been  May’s  own  ideas,  and 
not  translations  from  Martial,  the^  identity  would 
have  been  almost  resistless  : as  it  is,  the  presump- 
tion is  very  strong,  far  greater  than  that  presented 
by  certain  extracts  from  Crashaw  cited  by  Mr. 
G.  Massey  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  of  the  11th 
August,  and  assumed  to  be  so  conclusive  by  the 
editor  of  that  journal  that  he  declares: 

“ We  have  waived  our  decision  not  to  insert  any  more 
correspondence  on  this  subject  in  favour  of  Mr.  Massey  s 
letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  remove  any  Imgermg 
doubts  of  the  real  character  of  the  epitaphs  so  absurdly 
ascribed  to  Milton,  and  put  an  end  to  a childish  con- 
troversy.” 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  similitude  was  very 
flimsy,  consisting  of  a few  words  in  common,  and 
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even  these  requiring  as  much  straining  to  fit  as 
Fluellen’s  ‘‘comparisons  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth.” 

But  why  should  Mr.  Christie  be  so  sarcastic 
upon  poor  Thomas  May  as  to  write : — 

“ The  scholar-poet  who  has  turned  Phaetontis  into 
Phaeton  would  very  likely  have  made  Helicon  a foun- 
tain.” 

May’s  expression  is  not  Phaeton,  but  Phaeton’s 
(in  the  possessive  case),  and  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  find  any  possible  translation  of  Fhae- 
tontis  more  literal  than  that. 

But  it  so  happens  that  Phaetontis  is  not  the 
original  word  of  Martial  at  all — it  is  Phaetontea 
umhra^  which  is  freely  translated  by  May  “ Phae- 
ton’s branches”;  and  as  the  meaning  of  Phae- 
tontea is  “ ad  Phaetontem  pertinens,”  there  is 
surely  nothing  to  cavil  at. 

This  “Helicon  a fountain”  has  been  made  a 
stalking-horse  by  both  sides:  even  Spenser  has 
been  called  up  for  reprimand  respecting  it.  A 
writer  in  The  Times,  W.  V.  H.,  says  of  him  : — 
When  Spenser  wrote  — 

‘ And  eke  yon  virgins  that  on  Parnasse  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon  the  learned  well,’ — 
it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  a blun- 
der,” &c. 

But  it  was  no  blunder : right  or  wrong,  Spenser 
appears  to  have  written  it  designedly,  and  not 
from  inadvertence. 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  should  have  referred 
to  the  glosse  of  Spenser’s  text,  wherein  this  pre- 
sumed blunder  occurs.  That  glosse  was  contem- 
porary with  the  text  itself,  and  was  written  by 
E.  K.,  who  was  either  an  intimate  confidant  of 
Spenser,  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  actually 
Spenser  himself.  Here,  then,  is  the  glosse  to 
Helicon : — 

“ Helicon  is  both  the  name  of  a fountaine  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  and  also  of  a mountaine  in  Bocetia,  out  of 
which  floweth  the  famous  spring  Castalius  dedicate  to 
the  Muses.” 

And  then  follows  a further  description,  which 
shows  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  myth. 

Now  what  the  authority  may  have  been,  or 
whether  there  was  any  for  this  glosse,  is  quite  a 
different  question  from  the  present  concern,  which 
is  to  show  that  “ Helicon  a fountain”  was  gravely 
and  publicly  asserted  long  before  the  now  noto- 
rious “Epitaph  ascribed  to  Milton”  was  osten- 
sibly written.  Olim. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  CHAUCER’S  “ KNIGHTES 
TALE.” 

After  some  little  trouble,  I have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Chaucer  has  given  us  sufficient 
data  for  ascertaining  both  the  days  of  the  month 
and  of  the  week  of  many  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  “Knightes  Tale.”  The  following  scheme 


will  explain  many  things  hitherto  unnoticed.  I 
refer  to  the  lines  of  the  Aldine  edition,  ed.  Morris, 
1866. 

On  Friday,  May  4,  before  1 a.m.,  Palamon 
breaks  out  of  prison.  For  (1.  605)  it  was  during 
the  “ third  night  of  May,  but  (1.  609)  a little 
after  midnight.”  That  it  was  Friday  is  evident 
also,  from  observing  that  Palamon  hides  himself 
at  day’s  approach,  whilst  Arcite  rises  “ for  to 
doon  his  observance  to  May,  remembryng  of  the 
poynt  of  his  desireP  To  do  this  best,  he  would 
go  into  the  fields  at  sunrise  (1.  633),  during  the 
hour  dedicated  to  Venus,  i.  e.  during  the  hour 
after  sunrise  on  a Friday  If  however  this  seem 
for  a moment  doubtful,  all  doubt  is  removed  by 
the  following  lines : — 

“ Right  as  the  Friday ^ sothly  for  to  telle, 

Now  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  faste, 

Right  so  gan  gery  Venus  overcaste 
The  hertes  of  hire  folke,  right  as  hir  day 
Is  gerful,  right  so  chaungeth  hire  aray. 

Selde  is  the  Fry  day  al  the  wyke  alike.” 

All  this  is  very  little  to  the  point  unless  we 
suppose  Friday  to  be  the  day.  Or,  if  the  reader 
have  still  any  doubt  about  this,  let  him  observe 
the  curious  accumulation  of  evidence  which  is  to 
follow. 

Palamon  and  Arcite  meet,  and  a duel  is  ar- 
ranged for  an  early  hour  on  the  day  following. 
That  is,  they  meet  on  Saturday,  May  5;  But,  as 
Saturday  is  presided  over  by  the  inauspicious 
planet  Saturn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  both 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  duel  interrupted 
by  Theseus,  and  to  find  themselves  threatened 
with  death.  Still,  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen 
and  Emily,  a day  of  assembly  for  a tournament  is 
fixed  for  “ this  day  fyfty  wekes  ” (1.  992).  Now  we 
must  understand  “ fyfty  wekes  ” to  be  a poetical 
expression  for  a year.  This  is  not  mere  suppo- 
sition, however,  but  a certainty ; because  the  ap- 
pointed day  was  in  the  month  of  May,  whereas 
fifty  weeks  and  no  more  would  land  us  in  April. 
Then  “ this  day  fyfty  wekes  ” means  “ this  day 
year,”  viz.  on  May  5. 

Now,  in  the  year  following  (supposed  not  a 
leap-year),  the  5th  of  May  would  be  Sunday.  But 
this  we  are  expressly  told  in  1.  1330.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  day  of  the 
tournament,  but  of  the  muster  for  it,  as  may  be 
gleaned  from  11.  992-995  and  1238.  The  tenth 
hour  “ inequal”  of  Sunday  night,  or  the  second 
hour  before  sunrise  of  Monday,  is  dedicated  to 
Venus^  as  explained  by  Tyrwhitt  (1.  1359) ; and 
therefore  Palamon  then  goes  to  the  temple  of 
Venus.  The  third  hour  after  this,  the  first  after 
sunrise  on  Monday,  is  dedicated  to  Luna  or  Diana, 
and  during  this  Emily  goes  to  Diana’s  temple. 
The  third  hour  after  this  again,  the  fourth  after 
sunrise,  is  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  therefore  Ar- 
cite then  goes  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  But  the 
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rest  of  the  day  is  spent  merely  in  jousting  and 
preparations  — 

“ A1  the  Monday  they  and  dauoce.”  (1628.) 

The  tournament  therefore  takes  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  7,  on  the  day  of  the  week  presided  over  by 
MarSj  as  was  very  fitting  ] and  this  perhaps  helps 
to  explain  Saturn’s  exclamation  in  1.  1811,  Mars 
hath  his  wille.” 

Thus  far  all  the  principal  days,  with  their  events, 
are  exactly  accounted  for.  In  what  follows  I 
merely  throw  out  a suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

It  is  clear  that  Chaucer  would  have  been  as- 
sisted in  arranging  all  these  matters  thus  exactly, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  calculate  them  according  to 
the  year  then  current.  Now  the  years  (not  bis- 
sextile) in  which  May  5 is  on  a Sunday,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  these  : 
1359, 1370, 1381, 1387, 1398.  Of  these  five,  it  is  at 
least  curious  that  the  date  1387  exactly  coincides 
with  this  sentence  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  Life  of 
Chaucer'.  — ^^From  internal  evidence  it  appears 
that  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  ” was  written 
after  the  year  1386.”  Walter  W.  Seeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge, 


ANCIENT  MANOR  COURTS. 

The  original  document,  of  which  we  here  give 
a transcript  with  a literal  translation,  is  now 
penes  Mr.  Greaves,  Q.C.,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
record  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  trials  in  a manor- 
court.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 


“ A.D.  1307. — Curia  de  afforciamentis  tentsi  apud  Leek 
die  Lunas  proxima  post  festum  Sancti  Dunstani  Episcopi, 
Anno  Regis  Edwardi  xxxv®  Ricardus  de  Wollop,  de 
com’  Southampton,  captus  cum  manu  opere,  et  detentus 
apud  Leek,  ad  sectam  Adas  de  Prestwode,  qui  appellat 
dictum  Ricardum  quod  ipse  contra  pacem  Domini  Regis, 
ut  latro  catalla  sua  ad  valenciam  unius  marcas,  viz. 
unum  equum  faleratum,  de  hospicio  suo  die  Veneris  ante 
festum  prox’  Sancti  Dunstani  apud  Prestwode,  felonice 
furatus  fuit.  Plegii  de  prosecutione,  Adm«  Bate,  Hugo 
Ball.  Et  dictus  Ricardus  requisitus  qualiter  velit  se 
acquietar’,  dicit  quod  non  est  in  aliquo  culpabilis  de  dicta 
felonia,  et  ponit  se  super  patriam  de  bono  et  malo.  Ideo 
fiat  inquisitio.  Jurati,  Johannes  del  Wal,  Henri cus  de 
Heton,  Radulphus  Pistor,  Henricus  del  Heth,  Radulphus 
Browne,  Johannes  de  Schirley,  Henricus  Bal,  Ad“®  del 
Hey,  Johannes  de  Merbroke,  Ad“«  le  Harper,  Thomas 
Swift  et  Henricus  del  Hegg.  Qui  dicunt  super  sacra- 
mentum  suum  quod  dictus  Ricardus  est  culpabilis  de 
dicta  felonia.  Ideo  consideratum  est  quod  suspendatur. 
Requisiti  de  catallis,  dicunt  quod  nulla  habet  infra  liber- 
tatem  de  Leek.  Super  hoc  venit  Vicarius  ecclesiss  de 
Leke,  Thomas  del  Hal  nomine,  et^  tulit  commissionem  a 
domino  Episcopo  Lichfieldiensi  ei  commissam,  et  petit 
dictum  Ricardum  de  Wollop  ut  clericum  et  membrum 
ecclesias;  et  inventus  est  clericus.  Ideo  liberatus  est 
dicto  Vicario  et  ad  gaolam  Episcopi.” 

At  a court  of  afforcements  held  at  Leek  on  Monday  next 


after  the  feast  of  St.  Dunstan  the  bishop  (18th  May),  in 
the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  Richard  de 
Wollop,  of  the  CO.  of  South-Hamps,  taken  in  the  mainour 
and  detained  at  Leek,  at  the  suit  of  Adam  de  Prestwode, 
who  charges  the  said  Richard,  that  he  against  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  our  King  as  a thief  feloniously  stole  his  chat- 
tels to  the  value  of  one  mark,  viz.  one  horse  with  its 
caparisons  from  his  inn,  on  Wednesday  before  the  last 
feast  of  St.  Dunstan,  at  Prestwode.  Pledges  for  the  pro- 
secution, Adam  Bate  and  Hugh  Ball. 

And  the  said  Richard  being  asked  how  he  will  acquit 
himself  thereof,  says  that  he  is  nowise  guilty  of  the  said 
felony,  and  puts  himself  on  his  ewuntry  for  good  and  evil. 
Therefore  let  an  inquisition  be  taken.  (Whereupon)  were 
sworn,  John  del  Wal,  Henry  de  Heton,  Ralph  Pistor, 
Henry  del  Heth,  Ralph  Brown,  John  de  Schirle}^,  Henry- 
Bal,  Adam  del  Haj',  John  de  Merbroke,  Adam  le  Harper, 
Thomas  Swift,  and  Henry  del  Hegg.  Who  say  on  their 
oath  that  the  said  Richard  is  guilty  of  the  said  felony. 
Therefore  it  is  considered  that  he  be  hanged.  The  jurors 
being  asked  concerning  his  chattels,  say  that  he  hath 
none  within  the  liberty  of  Leek. 

Whereupon  came  the  vicar  of  the  church  of  Leke, 
Thomas  del  Hal  by  name,  and  brought  a commission 
from  the  lord  bishop  of  Lichfield,  committed  to  him,  and 
claimed  the  said  Richard  de  Wollop  as  a clerk  and  mem- 
ber of  the  church  ; and  he  is  found  to  be  a clerk.  There- 
fore he  is  delivered  to  the  said  vicar  and  to  the  gaol  of  the 
Bishop. 


PRESENTATION  BY  CHARLES  I.  TO  EDWARD 
MILLAR  IN  1633. 

The  following  notice  of  the  existence  of  a skilled 
musician  ” in  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Millar  is 
worth  preserving.  It  is  a presentation  by  Charles  I. 
in  the  year  1634,  before  the  extinction  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
injudicious  attempt  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  intro- 
duce the  Service  Book  there,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  whose  horror  at  anything  like  popery 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Not  unfrequently  interesting  literary  informa- 
tion may  be  gleaned  from  deeds  produced  before 
the  Court  of  Session  in  law  suits,  and  the  docu- 
ment which  we  give  may  be  taken  as  one  instance 
of  the  verity  of  our  assertion.  The  original  is  in 
the  Register  of  Presentations  to  Benefices,  and  of 
Acts  of  Caution  for  Presentees,  vol.  vii.  folio  24, 
1633 : — 

“ Our  Soverane  Lord,  Ordainis  ane  letter  to  be  maid 
vnder  his  hienes  Privie  Seall  in  dew  forme  makand  men- 
tion That  his  Majesty  being  crediblie  informed  of  the 
qualificatiounes  and  abilitie  of  Maister  Edward  Millar  mu- 
sitiane  induellar  in  Edinburgh  To  vndergoe  the  functioune 
and  chairge  of  ane  Prebendar  within  his  hienes  Chappell 
royall  of  Stirling  and  of  the  said  Maister  Edward  his  ex- 
perience and  skill  in  the  airt  of  musick  Theirfor  nominat- 
ing and  presenting  Lykas  be  the  tenno’'  heirof  nominatis 
and  presentis  the  said  Maister  Edward  Millar  dureing  all 
the  days  of  his  lyftime  In  and  to  the  personage  and  vic- 
carage  of  the  Kirk  and  parochine  of  Sanct  Maries  Kirk 
of  the  Lowis  lyand  in  Atrik  Forrest  quhole  fruittis,  rentis, 
emoluments,  and  deuties  of  the  same,  as  being  ane  of  the 
Kirkes  belonging  to  his  hienes  said  Chappell  rojmll  of 
Striviling,  and  prebendaries  of  the  samjm  now  vacant  in 
his  Majestys  handis  and  at  his  hienes  presentatioune,  be 
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deprivatioune  of  Edward  Kellie  last  prebendar  thairof,  or 
be  demissioune,  deprivatioune,  inhabilite,  non  residence,  or 
ony  other  caus  done  or  comniittit  be  any  prebandar  pro- 
vydit  to  the  said  prebandarie  of  befoir.  And  hes  maid  con- 
stitute and  ordainit  the  said  Maister  Edward  Millar 
vndoubted  prebendare  of  the  said  prebendarie ; Gevand 
and  grantand  to  him  the  haill  personage  and  vicarage 
teyndis,  fruittis,  rentis  and  emoluments  of  the  said  Kirk 
and  parochine,  called  St  Marie  Kirk  of  the  Lowis,  dure- 
ing  all  the  dayes  of  his  lyftyme,  with  all  power  casual- 
ties, proffeittis,  deuties,  dignities  and  commodities  belong- 
ing to  the  samyn  prebendarie,  sicklyk  and  als  frilie  in  all 
respictis  as  euer  any  prebendar  heirtofoir  bruiked  and 
possessed  the  samjm.” 

The  Lowis  is  a continuation  of  St.  Mary’s  Loch 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  now  belonging  to  Lord 
Napier  of  Merchieston.  The  remains  of  the  church 
still  exist.  As  episcopacy  was  in  a manner  abolished 
by  the  celebrated  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  beneficiary  Y/ould  retain  his 

teinds  ” and  fruits  ” very  long.  J.  M. 


MILTON’S  “ COMUS.” 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  recent  Household 
Book  of  English  Poetry,  has  (p.  399)  noticed  two 
cases  of  lines  omitted  in  poems,  by  their  authors, 
of  which  many  more  might  probably  be  found. 
The  one  is  by  Gray  in  the  Elegy ^ and  for  that 
he  himself  gave  the  reason,  that  it  would  make 
too  long  a parenthesis.  The  other  is  the  six- 
teen lines  omitted  by  Milton  after  the  fourth 
line  of  Comus.  The  MS.  of  these  is  extant, 
and  they  are  given  in  Dr.  Newton’s  notes  and 
elsewhere.  The  reason  for  their  omission  is  not 
stated,  but  it  seems  clear  from  the  lines  them- 
selves that  they  were  left  out  as  delaying  too  much 
the  opening  of  the  action  of  the  drama.  They 
are,  however,  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  poem ; 
and  being  thus  reminded  of  them,  I have  at- 
tempted to  complete  my  Greek  version  of  Comus 
by  translating  them. 

As  the  said  version  may  probably  never  be 
reprinted,  or  not  for  a very  long  time,  I will  ask 
that  these  lines  may  be  preserved,  with  other 
flies,  in  the  amber  of  N.  & Q.” 

“ Amidst  th’  Hesperian  gardens,  on  whose  banks, 
Bedewed  with  nectar  and  celestial  songs, 

Eternal  roses  grow,  and  hyacinth. 

And  fruits  of  golden  rind,  on  whose  fair  tree 
The  scaly-harnessed  dragon  ever  keeps 
His  uninchanted  eye  : around  the  verge 
And  sacred  limits  of  this  blissful  isle. 

The  jealous  ocean,  that  old  river,  winds 
His  far  extended  arms,  till  with  steep  fall 
Half  his  waste  flood  the  wide  Atlantic  fills. 

And  half  the  slow  unfathomed  St3’gian  pool. 

But  soft,  I was  not  sent  to  court  your  wonder 
With  distant  worlds  and  stranjre  removed  climes; 
Yet  thence  I come,  and  oft  from  thence  behold 
The  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  narrow  spot,”  &c. 

KT^TToor  ivoiKos  Twv  Kud^  fjX'iov  8vcreis, 

‘6irov  Trap’  ox^cts  veKrapos  fis^p^yp-duas 


bias  T€  poKirris,  Trvei  poSwv  aei6a\^ 
vaKivdivbiV  T ai'ipar'  opxaToov  * e/cet 
KapiroKTi  xp^<^o(p€yyes  epvos  evxapi, 
t Kal  bpaKoVTOs  oppa  rpaxvoarpdKou 
TTjpe?  ddXuy  dairrou  ’ dp<p\  5’  ok^ias 
sijffewTa  vi\(Tov  reppar’,  wkdvav  8iK7]v 
Telu€i  rh  vdp  ^ClKeavos,  apxouos  <pvka^ 

TTkarippoos  ’ TrpTjve?  5e  StaxuSeh  poiry, 
pepos  p\u  ' ArkavT^iov  adkov 

•Kkripoov,  pipos  vosdphv  dyva>rov  ^dOos 
rh  ^Tvyiov  ’ dkkd  rwube  TravaaaOai  pe  Se? 
ov  ydp  Tvphs  vpds  Bavpar  epxopai  keycap 
iBpcdp  T drjBcap  x^p'i-^'^  dirpocrfidrcap, 
ip  oicTi  vaica,  irokkaKis  Oecapeuos 
TTokvu  (TKOTeivov  TouSe  TGv  crrepov  tottov 
BdpvjSop  KaTTPOP  B',  ic.r.k. 

Lyttelton, 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

P.S.  — Dr.  Newton  well  quotes  the  lines  of 
Waller : — 

“ Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have  got. 

Were  it  but  known  what  they  discreetly  blot.” 

The  word  discreetly  ” seems  ironical. 


CHAUCER’S  “CANTERBURY  TALES”: 

THE  GROUPS  AND  ORDER  OF  THEM. 

TABLE  II, 

This  second  Table  contains  a sketch  of  the 
Oxford  MSS.,  the  Additional  5140  in  the  British 
Museum, — Tyrwhitt’s  xAskew  2,  omitted  by  an 
oversight  from  the  first  Table, — Lord  Leicester’s 
MS.  at  Holkham — sent  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer 
of  W'arham  St.  Mary’s, — and  the  printed  editions 
of  Caxton,  of  1542,  1561  (Ihon  Kyngston),  1598 
(Speght),  1721  (Urry).  To  these  I hope  to  be 
able  to  add  in  a future  Table  sketches  of  Lord 
Ashburnham’s  three  MSS.,  of  the  best  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Garnett  gave  a good  character ; Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps’s  MS.  at  Middlehill  • Sir  Morton 
Peto’s  at  Chipstead  Place ; the  Lincoln  Cathedral 
MS. ; and  the  Litchfield  Cathedral  one,  which  the 
Chancellor  and  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  has 
promised  me.  Of  the  MSS.  mentioned  by  Tyr- 
whitt  (i.  xxiii.),  the  following  are  still  to  seek: — 
Askew  1,  the  Haistwell — both  classed  by  Tyrwhitt 
among  those  to  which  “ the  most  credit  is  cer- 
tainly due  ” — the  MS.  belonging  to  Charles  Chol- 
mondeley.  Esq.,  of  Vale  Royal  in  Cheshire,  and 
the  other  to  Mr.  Norton  of  South  wick  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  two  latter  are,  I suppose,  the  same 
two  as  Todd  says  are  ^^now  (1810)  in  the  collec- 
tion of  John  P.  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  in  that  be- 
longing to  the  late  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  latter 
of  which  is  remarkably  hea,i\tihiV’—(lllustratio7is, 
p.  127.)  Tidings  of  some  of  these  I trust  that 
some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  able  to  send 
me. 
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Groups. 

Bodley  686. 

Barlow  20. 

Laud  739. 

New  Coll. 

Corpus  198. 

Rawl.  MS. 
Poet.  149. 

Hatton  1. 

Rawl.  MS. 
Poet.  141. 

n.  Prologue 

1 2.  Knight 

I,  •!  3.  Miller 
l4  Reeve 

U.  Cook 

I. 

(Cook  ended 
by  some  one 
else) 

(Prol.  imp.) 

I. 

Gamelyn 

I. 

Gamelyn 

(Prol.  imp.) 

I. 

(Prol.  imp.) 

I. 

Gamelyn 

I.  (imp.) 

(no  Cook) 

/ 1 (imp.) 

■li 

45  (ended  by 
some  one  else)  ; 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

IT.  Man  of  Law 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

V.  1 

IV.  2 (imp.) 
Gamelyn  (imp.) 

1.5 

Gamelyn 
V.  1 

IV.  2 

V. 2 

V.  I 

IV.  I 

VII.  1-5  (imp.)' 

f Wife  of  Bath 

III.  ^ Friar 

(.Sompnour 

III. 

in. 

III. 

III. 

HI. 

(1  imp.) 

III. 

(1  imp.) 

III. 

III.  (imp.) 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

TTT  /E  Clerk 

\2.  Merchant 

IV. 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  (imp.) 

IV.  1 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

1 

fl.  Squire 
[2.  Franklin 

V.  (imp.) 

V.2 

V.  2 

V.2 

V.  2 (imp.) 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

vin. 

(1  imp.) 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

(1  imp.) 

VIII. 

(1  imp.) 

VIII. 

•yy  fl.  Doctor 
(.2.  Pardoner 

VI. 

(1.  no  Prol.) 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

IV.  1 

n.  Shipman 
{ 2.  Prioress 
,rTT  J 3.  Thopas 

4.  Melibe 
j5.  Monk 
[6.  Nun’s  Priest 

VII.  j 2 

! Prol. 
lof  4 

VII.  (imp.) 

yii.{J 

VII. 

VII. 

(5,  6,  imp.) 

VII.  (imp.) 

VII.  (imp.) 

VII.  6 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

IX.  1 

VTTT  Second  Nun 

\2.  Chanon’s  Yeman 

VIII.  I 

(2  out) 

[Misplaced  Tales] 

fl.  Manciple 

12.  Parson 

IX.  1 

IX. 

IX.  (imp.) 

IX. 

IX. 

IX.  1 
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Kawl.  MS. 
Misc. 

Laud  600. 

Arch.  Seld. 
B.  14. 

Holkham  MS. 

Trin.  Coll.  49. 

Caxton. 

Ed.  of 
1542. 

I.  Kyngston 
ed.  1.561;  anc 
Speght  1598. 

i Urryl721. 

Christ 
Church, 
Oxford,  152. 

( 1 (imp.) 

I. 

(3  imfierf.) 

I. 

(2  (imp.) 

I.  <3 

U 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

1. 

Gamelyn 

Gamelyn. 

Gamelyn. 

Gamelyn. 

III. 

IV.  l.(imp.) 

IV.  1 

III. 

IV.  2 

V.  1 

VIII.  (imp.) 
IX.  1 

V.2 

V.  1 (imp.) 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

n. 

V.  1 

V.  1 

V.  1 

V.  I 

T.l 

IV.  2 

IV.  1 

IV.  2 

IV.  2 

IV.  2 

IV.  2 

III. 

IIl.l 

III. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

HI. 

VIII.  1 

VI.  2 

IX.  1 

iVII.  3, 4, 6 (imp.) 

IV.  2 

IV.  (imp.) 

IV. 

IIJ.l 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1 

IV.  1. 

V. 

V.  1 

V.2 

V.2 

V.2 

v.2 

vin. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VI.  1 

VI.  1. 

VI.  (imp.) 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

v.2 

VII.  a 

ri 

n (imp.) 

VIII.  1 

mispld. 

™i3(imp.) 

(4  (imp.) 

Yj  • ^ Misplaced. 

VII. 

VII.  (imp.) 

VII. 

(6  imp.) 

VII, 

VII. 

VII. 

V ^ 

1 

1 

3 

|5 

Le 

(e 

IX.  1 II. 

V.  2 IV.  2 

V.  1 

new  Plowman 
VII.  2 

VIII. 

VIII. 

vin.  2. 

V.  2 (called 
Merchant) 

VI. 

V.  2 (imp.) 

IX. 

(1  Prol.  imp.) 

T Y 

IX. 

IX. 

IX.  1 

IX.  1 

IX.  2 

IX. 

Plowman 

Plowman 

(2  imp.) 

Plowman 

IX.  2 

IX.  2 

IX.  2 (imp.) 
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The  Oxford  MSS.  are  a disappointing  lot.  Mr. 
Richard  Morris  pointed  out  to  me  the  Corpus  one 
as  the  oldest  and  best  (as  it  certainly  is),  though 
very  imperfect.  The  Barlow  20,  which  another 
friend  thought  the  best,  turns  out  to  be  so  care- 
lessly written  in  many  places — having  letters  left 
out,  and  such  readings  as  cracchyng  of  chekenys/’ 
(chickens)  for  the  scratching  of  ‘^cheeks”  by  the 
mourners  for  Arcite’s  death — that  after  three  tries 
at  collation  in  different  places,  I gave  it  up  in 
disgust.  The  best  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  I consider 
to  be  Arch.  Seld.  B.  14,  part  in  careless  writing, 
the  careful  in  a hand  like  the  best  of  the  British 
Museum  Sloane  MSS.  ( 1685),  if  my  memory  serve 
me  rightly.  This  Arch.  Seld.  B.  14  may  perhaps 
go  into  the  second  class  of  Canterbury  Tales  ” 
MSS.  All  the  other  Oxford  ones  I should  put  in 
the  third  and  fourth  classes,  or  lower,  if  lower  ones 
are  made.  The  Ashmole  MS.  45  is  a late  paper 
one,  and  contains  only  the  Cook’s  Tale  and  Gamelyn 
(with  the  Erie  of  Tolous,  &c.)  The  two  MS.  copies 
of  John  Lane’s  dull  continuation  of  the  Squire’s 
Tale  contain  copies  of  Chaucer’s  part  of  the  tale  : 
the  date  is  1630. 

The  Hatton,  Rawlinson,  Holkham,  Christ 
Church,  and  Trinity  MSS.  are  the  ones  that  play 
most  tricks  with  the  order  of  the  Tales  in  this 
Table ; and  again  the  set  of  MSS.  that  misplace 
the  Squire  (V.  1),  Merchant  (IV.  2),  and  Group 
VIII.  (Second  Nun  and  Canon’s  Yeoman),  is  by 
far  the  largest.  F.  J.  Fuenivall. 

3,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.,  August  6,  1868. 

P.S. — The  MS.  which  Sir  Morton  Peto  now 
holds  for  a time  with  Chipstead  Place,  he  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  examine.  It  proves  to  be 
the  Haistwell  MS.  marked  by  Tyrwhitt  H A, 
and  lent  to  him  by  Edward  Haistwell,  Esq.” 
An  extract  from  a sale  catalogue  pasted  in  the 
MS.  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  MS.  was 
sold  by  auction  after  Mr.  Haistwell’s  death,  and 
then  probably  bought  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  father 
of  the  present  owner  of  Chipstead  Place  (near 
Sevenoaks),  which  father  formed  the  family  li- 
brary, and  made  the  MSS.  and  books  heirlooms. 
The  order  of  the  Tales  in  this  MS.  is,  as  Tyrwhitt 
notes,  the  one  which  he  settled  as  the  right  order, 
and  which  I have  followed  in  these  Tables.  The 
MS.  has  not  the  tale  of  Gamelyn,  but  a copy  of 
it  on  vellum,  from  MS.  Laud  K.  50,  has  been  in- 
serted between  the  two  leaves  of  the  Cook’s  Tale. 
The  MS.  has  lost  its  last  leaf,  containing  part  of 
Chaucer’s  Retractation,  and  is  of  rather  late  date — 
say  1440-50 — going  into  the  third  (or  perhaps 
second)  class  of  MSS.  of  the  Tales. 

Corrections  for  Table  I. : — Add  Gamelyn  in  I.  of 
Harl.  1758,  Eoyal  18  C II.  and  Lansdowne  851  ; and 
dele  “ (no  Prol.)  ” in  Harl.  7333  I. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BISHOP  PERCY’S 
FOLIO  MANUSCRIPT.— No.  III. 

“ Shall  never  a man  take  my  matter  [or  h.atter~\  in  bond 

Till  I bee  able  to  auenge  my-selfe  in  Lond.” 

Eger  and  Grime,  i.  370,  1.  497. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  hatter”  is  the  right 
word  after  all  ? 

In  the  Promptoriwn  Parvulorum  the  word 
^^hatyr”  or  ^^hetere”  is  given  as  an  equivalent 
to  rent  clothes  ” [and  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Titter j 
clothing,  apparel  (Bosworth),  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  next  word  — F.];  but  in  the  charming 
little  poem,  ‘^How  the  goode  wif  thought  hir 
doughter,”  1. 23,  the  phrase  occurs,  Mekely  hym 
answere  and  noght  to  where  the  word 

plainly  means  “ worrying  ” ; and  in  Bedfordshire 
at  the  present  day,  “ battering  ” is  used  for  “ ha- 
rassing,” ‘Giring.”  The  people  talk  of  a ^Shat- 
tering life.”  Might  not  then  the  original  hatter 
of  the  MS.  mean  care,”  trouble,”  or  “ worry”  ? 

W.  F.  Rose. 


SiE  James  Mackintosh. — The  following  letter 
affords  so  amusing  a picture  of  a boy-philosopher, 
and  is  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  that  it  seems 
worthy  of  publication.  It  was  written  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
residing  with  his  grandmother  at  Clune,  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Ness.  His  father.  Captain 
Mackintosh,  was  abroad  with  his  regiment,  and  a 
relative  in  Inverness  (to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed) took  charge  of  the  boy,  and  superin- 
tended the  management  of  the  small  paternal 
estate  which  Sir  Janies  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
sell. 

« Clune,  18th  1781. 

“ Dear  Sir. — Tho’  I have  not  ventured  to  express  my 
sentiments  to  you  on  anything  of  consequence  that  re- 
gards myself,  j’et  the  condescension  with  which  you  have 
treated  "my  correspondence  hitherto  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  proposing  some 
observations  which  have  occurr’d  to  me  with  respect  to 
the  (economy  of  m3^  education  next  winter  at  Aberdeen. 
I am  induced  to  this  the  more  readily  by  the  reflection 
that  the  facts  which  1 intend  to  urge  are  of  such  a nature 
that  they  cannot  be  known  to  any  person  but  those  who 
have  experienced  them.  You  doubtless  remember,  as  I 
do  with  great  contrition,  the  share  which  I had  in  the 
disturbance  among  the  students.  When  the  Professors 
at  that  time  express’d  their  opinion  in  their  public  sen- 
tence of  the  motives  which  actuated  me,  they  did  it  with 
such  remarkable  bitterness  as  sufficiently  indicated  that 
the  impressions  which  the}’’  had  received  were  not  the 
most  favorable.  If  this  were  a place  to  enquire  how  they 
came  to  form  so  extraordinary  an  opinion  of  one  instance 
rather  of  thoughtless  than  of  deliberate  criminality,  per- 
haps it  might  be  shown  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  case  in  general;  and 
the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  this  mistake  might 
with  equal  ease  be  pointed  out.  But,  at  any  rate,  whe- 


* The  reading  of  the  Lambeth  and  Trinity  MSS.  is, 
“ And  not  as  an  attirling.”  See  Babees  Book,  E.E.T.S. 
p.  38. 
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ther  just  or  unjust,  it  is  submitted  whether  it  may  not 
prove  consequentially  prejudicial  to  be,  under  the  tuition 
of  persons  who  entertain  such  sentiments,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  of  more  advantage  to  me  to  change  to  the  other 
college,  where  the  effects  which  a proper  behaviour  on  my 
part  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the  Professors  are  not 
clogged  by  so  disagreeable  a circumstance,  where  the 
teachers  are  at  least  upon  a footing,  and  where  the  con- 
veniency  and  cheapness  of  boarding  are  obviously  and 
considerably  greater,  to  all  which  it  may  be  added  that 
there  are  several  students  who  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment a«  me,  who  have  this  design.  These  facts  I have 
presumed  to  state,  not  in  support  of  any  opinion  of  mine, 
but  merely  for  jmur  information.  Meantime  I wait  with 
patience  for  your  directions,  which  will  meet  the  most 
implicit  deference  and  obedience  on  this  as  well  as  on 
ev’ry  other  subject,  from  one  who  is  happ}'-  to  subscribe 
himself,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  grateful  hu®  serv*, 

“ Jas.  MTntosh.” 

Addressed,  Baillie  John  McIntosh,  Inverness.” 
The  Bailie  indorses  it,  Jamie  Mackintosh,  18  Sep- 
tember, 1781.”  0. 

^SCHINES  ON’  Demosthenes. — The  following 
is  from  an  article  in  The  Times  of  August  21,  on 
sermons  generally,  and  especially  on  those  of 
Massillon : — 

“ Massillon  hits  right  and  left ; whoever  were  the 
smaller  victims,  and  whether  they  could  or  would  resent 
the  chastisement,  he  spared  not  the  chief,  but  still  he 
rebuked  him  as  a chief,  and  as  an  erring  divinity.  The 
Almighty  had  condescended  and  the  course  of  the  world 
had  been  changed,  armies  had  retraced  their  steps  and 
hostile  States  had  recovered  their  old  borders,  in  order 
to  administer  a salutary  check  to  the  ambition,  the  world- 
liness, and  even  the  erring  thoughts  of  one  man.  The 
sinner  rose  in  dignity  at  every  step  of  the  reproof ; and 
when  that  reproof  is  extended  to  all  around,  it  is  at  least 
a great  Court  that  appears,  the  functionaries  are  respected 
even  in  their  crimes,  and  the  noble  ladies,  whatever  is 
imputed  or  suspected,  are  at  least  worthy  of  the  well- 
turned  rebuke.  In  its  fiercest  extreme,  the  invective,  if 
pointed,  is  still  complimentary;  and  the  object  of  it 
might  delight  to  read  the  discourse  to  others,  adding, 
like  the  victim  of  Demosthenes’  most  famous  harangue, 

‘ Oh,  had  you  but  heard  the  monster  himself  deliver  the 
speech ! ’ ” 

I have  looked  into  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
best  authorities  for  this  story,  and  I do  not  find 
that  ^schines  called  Demosthenes  a '^monster” 
on  that  occasion.  Cicero  says : — 

“ Quo  mihi  etiam  melius  illud  ab  iEschine  dictum  videri 
solet,  qui  cum  propter  ignominiam  judicii  cessisset 
Athenis  et  se  Rhodum  contulisset,  rogatus  a Rhodiis, 
legisse  fertur  orationem  illam  egregiam,  quam  in  Ctesi- 
phontem  contra  Demosthenem  dixerat,  qua  peidecta 
petitum  est  ab  eo  postridie,  ut  legeret  illam  etiam  quae 
erat  contra  a Demosthene  pro  Ctesiphonte  edita ; quam 
cum_  suavissima  et  maxima  voce  legisset,  admirantibus 
omnibus,  ‘ Quanto,’ inquit,  ‘magis  admiramini,  si  audis- 
setis  ipsum.’”— i>e  Oratore,  1.  iii.  c.  56,  ed.  Geneva,  1743, 
t.  i.  p.  313. 

Quinctilian : — 

Ideoque  ipse  tarn  diligenter  apud  Andronicum  hypo- 
criten  studuit,  ut,  admirantibus  ejus  orationem  Rhodiis, 
non  immerito  iEschines  dixisse  videtur,  ‘ Quid  si  ipsum 
audivisses.’  ” — Instit.  Orat.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 


Pliny : — 

“Mirantibus,  turn  magis  fuisse  miratores  dixit,  si 
ipsum  orantem  audivissent ; in  calamitate  testis  ingens 
factus  inimici.” — Hist.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  30,  ed.  Paris,  1771, 
t.  iii.  p.  124. 

Philo  stratus : — 

ToO  5e  r]0iKov  ical  ’Pod Iocs  KaWiar^u  iwldec^iv  sTrotij- 
aaro.  auayuovs  yap  irore  d-pixocria  rdv  Kixrh  KT7]cri(f)wv~ 
Toy,  01  pckv  idavfxa^ou  uircas  eVl  roiovTcp  K6y(p  fiTTtjOTjj 
Ka\  KaQrjiTTOVTO  toov  ’Adrji/aiw!^  ws  TrapavopcovPTcav.  b 5e, 
OvK  (xvj  e(pT]^  eOav/ud^ere^  et  Ar]p.ocr6euovs  X^yovros  irphs 
ravra  hxovaare'  ov  /jcSuou  is  eiraiuov  ix^pov  KaOKTTdjaeyoSf 
dwd  Kal  robs  diKacrras  dcpiels  alrlas. 

De  Vitis  Sophistarum,  i.  19,  (p.  510,  ed.  Lips.  1709). 

Plutarch,  De  Vitis  Septein  Oratorum^  c.  vi.,  is 
to  the  same  erffect. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  versions,  but  does 
any  warrant  the  word  ‘^monster”  ? Greek  orators, 
when  opposed  to  each  other,  cared  little  for  good 
manners,  and,  I believe,  not  much  for  truth ; but 
on  this  occasion  ^schines,  having  read  the  speech 
in  his  best  style,  seems  to  have  paid  a generous 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  adversary. 

PiTZHOPKINS. 

Garrick  Club. 

SiE  Edwaed  Howard,  K.B.,  Lord  Howard 
OE  Escrick;.  — In  the  catalogue  of  Yorkshire 
Worthies,”  whose  portraits  are  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  National  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Art  at  Leeds,  No.  3057  is  described  as  — 

“ Howard,  Lord,  K.B.  Married  the  heiress  of  Lord 
Knevit  of  Escrick.  Created  Baron  Howard  of  Escrick, 
1628.  Acquired  an  infamous  immortality  by  his  be- 
trayal of  the  patriots  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sid- 
ne3%  D.  1675.” 

“ (Contributed  by)  Sir  Reginald  H.  Graham,  Bart.” 

Now,  if  this  portrait  represents  the  first  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  who  was  so  created  in  1628, 
and  who  died  in  1675,  it  is  clearly  not  that  of  the 
Lord  Howard  who  bore  testimony  at  the  trials  of 
Bussell  and  Sidney  in  1683.  The  Lord  Howard 
of  that  day  was  his  younger  son  William,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Thomas  as  the  third  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  in  1678,  and  died  in  1694. 

The  error  is  more  note-worthy,  because  it  has 
evidently  been  derived  from  Sir  B.  Burke’s  Dor- 
mant and  Extinct  Peerages,  in  which,  at  p.  288,  it 
is  said  of  Edward,  first  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick : 

“ This  nobleman  acquired  an  infamous  immor- 
tality by  his  betrayal  of  the  celebrated  patriots, 
Lord  Bussell  and  Algernon  Sidney.”  But  all  the 
Peerages  agree  that  he  died  in  1675.  J.  G.  N. 

Thackeray’s  Battle  oe  Limerick.” — There 
is  a very  comprehensive,  and  in  the  main  a very 
meritorious,  selection  of  English  poems  published 
at  New  York  under  the  title  of  The  Household 
Book  of  English  Poetry,  and  edited  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Dana— I presume  the  Under-secretary  of  the  War 
Department.  In  the  eleventh  edition  (it  is  not 
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in  the  third,  which  is  the  only  other  I have  seen), 
Thackeray’s  Battle  of  Limerick”  is  reprinted 
with  the  trifling  alteration  I am  about  to  set  forth. 
This  humorous  effusion,  as  most  people  are  aware, 
was  prompted  by  a riot  which  took  place  in 
Limerick  on  occasion  of  a public  entertainment 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Young  Ireland  party — 
Smith  O’Brien,  John  Mitchel,  and  Meagher  “of 
the  sword.”  The  behaviour  of  Meagher  “ of  the 
sword  ” is  thus  adverted  to  : — 

“ ‘ Cut  down  the  bloody  horde ! ’ 

Saj’^s  Meagher  of  the  sword  ; 

‘ This  conduct  would  disgrace  any  blackamore.’ 

But  the  best  use  Tommy  made 
Of  his  famous  battle-blade 
Was  to  cut  his  own  stick  from  the  Shannon  shore.” 

“ Tommy,”  however,  subsequently  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  United  States,  where  he  became  a 
general  of  volunteers;  and  Mr.  Dana,  preferring 
his  reputation  to  Thackeray’s,  coolly  alters  the 
obnoxious  stanza  as  follows : — 

But  millions  were  arrayed, 

So  he  shaythed  his  battle-blade, 

Rethrayting  undismayed  from  the  Shannon  shore.” 

I think  this  emendation  is  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  be  embalmed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  R.  Garnett. 

The  “Ancre”  Hotel  at  Ouchy,  Switzer- 
land.— This  ancient  hostelrie,  where  Byron  used 
to  resort,  and  where  he  wrote  “ The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,”  is  undergoing  a complete  restoration, 
or  rather  destruction.  When  it  was  the  abode  of 
Byron,  and  in  later  times  of  Shelley  and  Eugene 
Sue,  it  was  held  by  the  Rouget  family;  but  it 
has  lately  passed  into  other  hands.  The  rooms 
that  Byron  always  occupied  were  carefully  kept 
in  their  original  state  by  the  Rougets,  and  the  late 
M.  Louis  Rouget  used  to  have  a pride  in  pointing 
out  where  Byron  was  in  the  habit  of  writing,  and 
also  in  telling  of  mountain  and  lake  adventures 
when  he,  a mere  boy,  used  to  be  the  poet’s  do- 
mestic. Byron’s  rooms  have  been  all  swept  away, 
and  even  a cut  inscription  made  by  Byron  himself 
on  the  stone  window-sill  has  been  erased  by  the 
chisel  of  the  mason.  Shelley  occupied  the  same 
suite  of  rooms,  he  always  refusing  other  apart- 
ments; they  were  also  the  choice  of  Eugene  Sue. 

The  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  Ancre 
has  been  changed.  The  house  is  no  longer  a 
Swiss  chateau,  but  a flashy-looking  modern  hotel. 
The  new  proprietor  was  cautioned  against  de- 
stroying the  Byron  and  Shelley  rooms,  and  told 
how  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  countries  had 
visited  the  Ancre  expressly  to  see  them.  It  was 
of  no  avail ; he  had  never  heard  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  he  should  do  as  his  architect  advised  ! The 
Guide-books  state  that  “ Byron  wrote  ^ The  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon  ’ at  the  Anchor,  and  that  his 
rooms  are  carefully  preserved.”  They  may  now 
state  that  the  old  Ancre  and  Byron’s  rooms  no 
longer  exist.  S.  Jackson. 


Old  Latin  Song. — 

“ Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  dum  sumus, 
Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  dum  sumus  ; 

Absoluta  juventute,  in  molesta  senectute. 

Nos  habebit  humus. 

Nos  habebit  humus. 

“ Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos  in  mundo  fuere  ? 

Ubi  sunt,  etc. 

Transeas  ad  superos,  abeas  ad  inferos, 

Hos  si  vis  videre. 

Hos,  etc. 

“ Vita  nostra  brevis  est,  brevi  finietur. 

Vita  nostra,  etc. 

Mors  venit  velociter,  rapit  nos  atrociter, 
Neminem  veretur. 

Neminem,  etc. 

Accipe  vitreolum  boni  Bacchi,  bibe. 

Accipe,  etc. 

Bibe  salutiferum,  bibe  plenum  poculura. 

Ad  sanitatem  vitae. 

Ad  sanitatem  vitae.” 

E.  0.  H. 


“ DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

SCHOOL:  PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, ENGRAVERS,  AND  ORNAMENTISTS.” 

I have  been  for  several  years  occupied  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  this  work,  and  the  MSS.  are 
ready  to  put  into  the  printer’s  hands.  My  re- 
searches have  reached  all  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  art  and  artists,  and 
in  many  out-of-the-way  places  I have  picked  up 
valuable  facts,  and  have  also  received  some  useful 
help  from  my  friends. 

But  much  more  might  be  done;  much  more 
gleaned  from  a nearly-forgotten  past  with  the 
assistance  of  “ N.  & Q.” : and  I would  willingly 
revise  my  laborious  work  if  I could  be  spared 
from  time  to  time  a corner  to  consult  its  readers. 
The  chief  facts  I am  anxious  to  supply  are  the 
correct  Christian  names  (so  necessary  for  identi- 
fication) ; the  exact  places  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death;  the  parentage  and  pupillage,  with  any 
matters  essentially  identified  with  the  artist  and 
his  art,  or  any  hints  where  information  not  ordi- 
narily accessible  may  be  found. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  I should  be  grate- 
ful for  any  help  in  respect  to  — 

Alken,  S. — An  aqua-tint  engraver,  whose  works  were 
popular  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
who  carried  the  art  to  great  perfection. 

Allen,  Andrew. — Portrait-painter.  He  practised  with 
some  repute  in  Edinburgh  about  1730. 

Allen,  J.,  of  Manchester  and  later  of  Birmingham. — 
Had  a local  reputation  as  a portrait-painter,  and  was  an 
occasional  exhibitor  in  London  from  1802  to  1820.  He 
also  produced  some  genre  subjects. 

Allen,  Thomas. — Marine-painter.  Several  of  his 
works  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  are  engraved 
by  Canot. 

Anderson,  William.  — Born  in  Scotland.  A ship- 
wright. Practised  in  London.  Painted  river-scenes, 
calms,  shipping,  and  boats.  He  died  some  time  early  in 
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the  present  centurj'.  His  works  are  well  known,  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  simple  quiet  truth. 

Ansell,  Chari.es. — An  animal-painter,  who  drew  the 
horse  well,  and  painted  domestic  subjects  with  much  ex- 
cellence. His  “ Death  of  a Race-horse  ” was  published 
in  six  plates,  and  several  of  his  works  are  engraved.  He 
was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  soon  after  its 
foundation. 

AxNESt.EY,  Mrs. — A clever  amateur,  who  about  1820 
exhibited  some  good  subject  pictures  at  the  British  In- 
stitution. 

Arnold,  Samuel  Jamks. — Painted  some  of  the  early 
panoramas  with  much  skill. 

Artaud,  William. —Gained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  a painting  from  Paradise  Lost  in 
1786,  and  was  an  exhibitor  of  portraits,  with  occasion- 
ally history,  from  that  year  up  to  1822.  The  vigorously 
painted  characteristic  portrait  of  Dr.  Kippis,  now  ex- 
hibited without  the  artist’s  name  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  is  bj’  his  hand. 

Ashby,  H. — Portrait -painter.  In  1794  and  up  to  1821 
he  exhibited  portraits,  with  some  genre  pictures,  at  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  living  at  Mitcham. 

Ashford,  William.— Landscape-painter.  Practised 
at  Dublin,  where  his  works  were  much  esteemed;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  retired  from  practice.  In 
1821  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Roj'al  Hibernian 
Academy’’,  which  was  then  incorporated,  and  died  about 
1830  near  Dublin. 

Atkinson,  John  Augustus. — A clever  draftsman  and 
painter,  who  passed  many  j^ears  of  his  life  in  Russia,  and 
published  several  works  in  illustration  of  the  victories, 
customs,  and  costume  of  the  Russians.  He  was  living  in 
1829. 

Attwold,  R. — A draftsman  and  engraver  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  of  whom  no  particulars  appear  to  be 
known,  and  whose  work  has  been  attributed  to  Hogarth. 

Austin,  Paul.  — Engraved  landscape,  after  several 
masters.  Practised  in  London  about  1765-80. 

Sam.  Redgrave. 

17,  Hj^de  Park  Gate,  Kensington,  W. 

[Those  of  our  correspondents  who  can  supply  the  in- 
formation required  by  Mr.  Redgrave  will  be  kind 
enough  to  address  their  replies  to  that  gentleman. — Ed.  j 


Bibliotheca  North antoneh  sis. — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  a copy  in 
any  public  or  private  library,  or  furnish  me  with 
further  particulars,  of  the  exceedingly  rare  and 
curious  poetical  broadside  as  quoted  below : — 

“ An  answer  to  a Papisticall  Byll  cast  in  the  streetes 
of  Northampton  and  brought  before  the  Judges  at  the  last 
Syses,  1570.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Awdely,  1570.” 

According  to  Ritson  it  was  written  by  T.  Knell, 
jun.,  who  was  perhaps  no  other  than  the  cele- 
brated comic  actor  contemporary  with  Tarlton. 
The  entry  in  the  ‘‘Registers  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  ” is  as  follows  : — 

“ 1570.  R*!  of  John  awdelay,  for  his  lycense  for  prynt- 
inge  of  a ballett,  an  answere  to  a papest  byll  in  North- 
ampton   iiij<i.’’ 

A copy  was  sold  in  Ileber’s  Library,  Part  iv., 
No.  385.  John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

Dr.  George  Bright,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
1689-1696.  — I am  preparing  to  print  for  private 
circulation  — 


“ Dixon  Notes  ; or.  Authentic  particulars  of  the  several 
Families  of  Dixon  who  have  borne  a chief  ermine,  and 
are  presumed  to  have  derived  from  a common  ancestor.” 

In  furtherance  of  this  object  I will  be  obliged 
if  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  point  out 
the  immediate  lineage  of  Dean  Bright,  whose 
daughter  and  granddaughter  were  respectively  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wright  and  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  both  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  co.  York. 
Dean  Bright  was  probably  related  to  the  Rev. 
John  Bright,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sheffield  (uncle  to 
Sir  John  Bright  of  Badsworth,  Bart.),  whose 
daughter  Ruth  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dixon,  mayor  of  Leeds  in  1671  and  1693,  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  out  the  family  connection. 

R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Creature,  a Baptismal  Name. — Dearn,  in  his 
Weald  of  Kent,  says  that  in  the  registers  of  Staple- 
hurst  parish  occur  entries  of  the  baptisms  of  in- 
fants before  birth  by  the  appellations  of  Creatures. 
He  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
changed  either  at  or  before  confirmation,  although 
there  is  an  instance  in  1578  of  a woman  being 
married  by  her  baptismal  name  of  Creature.  Was 
the  Christian  or  first  name  of  Creature  generally 
bestowed  upon  the  baptism  of  an  unborn  child  ? 

Edward  J.  Wood. 

Drogheda  Parish  Register. — One  of  the  re- 
gisters of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Drogheda,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
and  is  at  present,  in  the  Office  of  Arms,  Dublin 
Castle.  It  contains  many  entries  of  baptisms,, 
marriages,  and  burials,  from  1747  to  1772,  and 
though  safe,  is  certainly  not  (as  the  law  stands)  in 
the  right  depository.  May  I ask  why  it  has  not 
been  claimed  by,  and  restored  to,  its  lawful  cus- 
todian, the  vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  ? I am  interested 
in  the  matter  as  a member  of  a family  connected 
with  Drogheda  for  several  generations. 

Abhba. 

Sir  Patrick  Drummond. — I am  desirous  to 
obtain  any  particulars  of  Sir  Patrick  Drummond,, 
who  was  “ Conservator  in  Holland  ” about  the 
year  1645,  as  stated  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Lady  Ilalkctt.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
post  which  is  designated  as  “ Conservator  in  Hol- 
land ” ? J.  G.  N. 

Francis  I. — I purchased  in  London,  many  years 
ago,  a curious  French  print  representing  Le  Roi 
Chevalier  with  the  attributes  of  some  of  the 
heathen  deities  enumerated  in  the  following 
verses : — 

“ Francoys  en  guerre  est  vn  Mars  furieux, 

En  paix  Minerve  & Diane  5,  la  chasse, 

A bien  parler  Mercure  copieux, 

A bien  aymer  vray  Amour  plein  de  grace. 
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“ O France  Iieureuse,  honore  done  la  face 
De  ton  grand  Eoy  qui  surpasse  nature, 

Car  I’honorant  tu  sers  en  mesme  place 
Minerve,  Mars,  Diane,  Amour,  Mercure.” 

The  king  is  standing,  with  plumed  helmet  on  his 
head  ; the  right  arm,  covered  with  armour  and  a 
lion’s  head  on  shoulder,  is  stretched  out  hold- 
ing a sword.  So  much  for  Mars.  Minerva  and 
Diana  are  represented  by  a female  dress  adorned 
with  Medusa’s  head  on  the  chest,  a bow,  arrows, 
and  a horn;  the  left  arm  is  naked,  liolding  the 
caduceus,  which,  with  the  wings  to  the  feet,  are 
the  emblems  of  Mercury.  I should  like  to  know 
who  this  engraving  is  by,  when  it  was  made,  and 
whether  it  is  scarce.  I have  never  met  with  it 
anywhere.  P.  A.  L. 

Hakvey’s  Dog.  — I should  feel  greatly  obliged 
by  any  of  your  readers  kindly  informing  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  poem  in  which  the 
sufferings  of  Lycisca  (Harvey’s  dog)  are  referred 
to.  The  late  W.  Newnham,  Esq.,  in  his  Essay 
on  Man  in  his  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral 
Relations,  refers  to  this  poem,  p.  71 : — 

“ This  discovery,  i.  e,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in 
1620,  is  attributable  to  our  countrj^man  Harvey,  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  on  a dog,  whose  name,  L3’-cisca, 
and  whose  sufferings  and  whose  usefulness  to  mankind, 
have  been  immortalized  and  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
some  beautiful  touching  lines.” 

Phts. 

^'A  Mireotjr  eor  Saints  and  Sinners.”  — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  who 
was  the  author  of  a treatise  addressed  “ To  his 
dearly  beloved  Friends  and  Neighbours,  Members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  met  in  Bennet  Fink, 
London,”  and  entitled  A Mirrour  or  Lookiny- 
Glass  both  for  Saints  and  Sinners?  It  is  a mere 
fragment  that  I possess  in  the  shape  of  a gold- 
book,  and  I am  deeply  interested  in  any  particu- 
lars relative  to  that  quarter  of  our  old  city — viz. 
the  ward  of  Broad  Street. 

Henry  Gwyn,  Arms  Painter. 

13,  Great  Pulteney  Street. 

Peers’  Christian  Names.  — I find  in  corre- 
spondence temp.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
that  frequently  peers  prefixed  their  Christian 
names  to  their  titles.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
when  that  was  entirely  relinquished.  W.  M.  M. 

Anonymous  Portrait. — Can  any  correspond- 
ent give  me  information  respecting  an  old  por- 
trait that  has  lately  come  into  my  possession,  so 
as  to  lead  to  its  identification  P The  figure  is 
three-quarters,  life  size ; and  represents  some  one 
who  has  held  high  office  in  the  state,  as  in  the 
top  corner,  on  the  right-hand  side,  there  is  a bag 
or  satchel,  and  a truncheon;  over  the  bag  is  a 
motto,  So  then  ” ; on  the  same  side,  a little 
lower  down,  another  motto,  Now  Thus.”  The 
portrait  is  that  of  a noble-looking  old  man,  with 
a sandy  beard  and  moustache:  on  his  head  he 


wears  a dark  velvet  cap,  edged  with  beautiful 
filagree  lace  two  inches  deep,  also  large  collar 
and  cuffs  to  correspond.  He  is  seated  in  a chair, 
his  right  hand  resting  on  a table,  on  which  there 
are  a bottle  and  two  small  silver  jars,  one  with  the 
lid  off ; his  left  hand  is  resting  on  a red  morocco- 
bound  book;  whilst  his  walking-staff,  a round- 
headed  one  and  carved,  rests  in  the  hollow  of  his 
right  arm.  His  dress  is  dark-coloured,  with  two 
rows  of  fur  down  the  front. 

In  the  top  corner  of  the  canvas,  to  the  left,  is 
the  following — ‘^Do:  Anno:  1626”;  underneath 
that,  Aet.  67,”  and  then  underneath  that  again 
the  following  prayer  : — 

“ Omnipotent  Father,  I humbh^  render  thanks  for  thy 
manifold  blessings  here  on  earth  to  mee,  mj’-  children’s 
children’s  children  and  Familie.  Beeseeching  that  by 
thy  grace  and  mercy  wee  ma}’-  bee  to  glorify  thy  holy 
name  in  heauen  for  thy  sonne  Jesus  Christ’s  sake.” 

Having  described  the  portrait  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I may  just  say  that  parties  to  whom  I 
have  shown  it  think  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
great  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  ” ; but  that  I leave  to  your  correspond- 
ents to  dispute  or  confirm. 

John  Wilkinson. 

Holbeck,  Leeds. 

P.  S.  The  picture,  although  dilapidated,  is  easily 
capable  of  renovation. 

Provincial  Use  oe  Possessive  Pronouns. — 
Lately,  whilst  in  Norwich  with  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, I had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  Norwichers,  both  high  and  low,  use  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns  in  a — to  me  at  least — somewhat 
peculiar,  though  perfectly  intelligible,  and,  I may 
say,  logical  (or  analogical)  manner.  They  use, 
namely,  mine,  his,  ours,  yours,  theirs  = my  house, 
his  house,  &c. ; or,  sometimes,  when  people  gene- 
rally would  use  the  corresponding  personal  pro- 
noun. Thus  they  say  ^‘He  is  coming  to  ours" 
(=  to  our  house,  to  us),  She  went  past  mine"  * 
‘^Were  they  at  ” I heard  the  possessive 

pronouns  especially  so  used  after  prepositions  of 
motion  {to,  past,  &c.),  and  I am  not  sure  whether 
I heard  them  so  used  with  prepositions  of  rest  (as 
at)  ; still  I have  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  so 
used  with  at,  though  very  likely  not  with  in,  on, 
upon.  There  must  be  some  limits  to  the  practice — 
much  such  limits,  perhaps,  as  to  the  use  of  chez 
in  French.  Probably  you  number  more  than  one 
Norfolk  man  amongst  your  readers,  and  they  will 
be  able  to  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  and  to  give 
additional  information.  The  practice,  moreover, 
is  very  likely  not  confined  to  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk. 

Christian  names  and  surnames  are  commonly 

* I myself  heard  onU  mine  and  ours  so  used,  but  no 
doubt  the  practice  also  extends  to  his,  hers,  yours,  and 
theirs. 
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used  in  tlie  genitive  with  the  ellipsis  of  Jiouse^  as 
when  I say  I am  going  to  Robert’s,”  He  is  at 
Thompson’s  ” j so  that  the  Norwich  use  of  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns  would  seem  to  be  merely  an 
extension  of  this  practice,  and  probably  has  much 
the  same  limits. 

The  proper  names  in  s where  the  s probably 
implies  the  ellipsis  of  son,  as  Williams,  Richards, 
&c.  = William’s  son,  Richard’s  son,  are  also  some- 
what analogous. 

Cf.  also  mine,  yours  = my  letter,  your  letter,  as 
in  In  reply  to  mine  ” I have  received  yom's  of 
the  18th,”  &c.  And,  again,  ours  = our  regiment, 
as  in  Tom  Burke  of  owrs.”  F.  Chance. 

Ram^uja,  AchIkya  oe  Pertjmber. — Accord- 
ing to  a copper  grant  of  land,  given  (p.  114)  in 
Taylor’s  Analysis  of  the  McKenzie  Manuscripts, 
the  MahaRaja  Sada^iva  made  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion to  Ramanuja,  Acharya  at  Perumber,  in  ^aka 
^alivahana,  1478,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1556. 

Ramanuja,  Acharya,  the  great  Taishuava  refor- 
mer, was  born  at  Perumber : upon  what  grounds 
then,  can  he  be  referred  back  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  has  been  done,  p.  36,  Wilson’s  Religious 
Sects  of  the  Hindus  f R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Richard  Seaborne,  Serjeant-at-law.  — In- 
formation is  requested  concerning  this  gentleman, 
whose  family  was  seated  for  several  generations 
at  Sutton,  CO.  Hereford.  He  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  of  harbour- 
ing popish  priests.  Charles  J.  Robinson. 

Leaden  Statues. — I have  some  leaden  statues 
in  my  garden,  old  things  clogged  and  spoiled  with 
twenty  coats  or  more  of  paint.  I can  get  this  off 
by  potash  from  the  bleach-works,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  injure  the  lead  to  do  so?  Per- 
haps some  chemically-informed  correspondent  will 
kindly  tell  me.  P.  P. 

Tubb  Family. — I see  by  Edmondson’s 
that  the  arms  of  Tubb  family  (of  Trengoff,  Corn- 
wall, granted  1571)  are  a chev.  sa.  between  three 
gurnards  hauriant  gu.  On  reference  to  Webster’s 
English  Dictionary  I find  tubfish  ” described  as  a 
gurnard,  so  I presume  that  the  gurnard  in  the  arms 
above  described  is  a kind  of  pun  on  the  name  of 
Tubb.  Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  kindly 
inform  me,  through  your  columns,  whether  the 
word  tubh  is  still  used  in  the  locality  of  Cornwall 
as  applied  to  that  fish  ? F.  A.  Waite. 

3,  Gordon  Place,  W.C. 

Wlgaro.” — In  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Dor- 
set, tit.  i.,  under  the  head  of  “ Rex  tenet  Mel- 
come,”  there  is  an  interpolation  over  the  word 
Wlgaro,  which  looks  like  uuti.*  Can  any  of  your 
readers  interpret  it  for  C.  W.  Bingham  ? 

[*  Query,  uidt. — Ed.] 


Craven:  Clieeord  Brasses. — What  is  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Craven,”  as  applied  to 
a district  in  Yorkshire  ? Has  it  any  reference  to 
the  geological  character  of  the  country  ? 

What  are  the  dates  of  the  fine  Clifford  brasses 
in  Skipton  church,  which  have  been  recently  so 
well  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ? I believe  they  are  described  in  Whitaker’s 
Craven,  but  I have  no  access  to  that  book  at 
present.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[1.  “ With  respect  to  the  etymologj’-  of  the  word 
Craven,”  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  “ I cannot  acquiesce  in 
Camden’s  conjecture  that  it  is  simply  derived  from  the 
British  Cragen  or  Rocks ; but  Craigvaen,  or  the  Stony 
Crag,  would  be  gradually  softened  by  pronunciation  into 
Crayvain,  and  next  into  Craven.  A rocky  village  in 
Longstrothdale  still  retains  the  name  of  Cray.  On  this 
supposition,  Staincliffe,  the  name  of  the  wapentake,  will 
appear  to  be  a Saxon  translation  of  the  word.”  — History 
of  Craven,  edit.  1812,  4to,  p.  8. 

2.  Whitaker  states,  that  all  the  brasses  of  the  Clifford 
family  in  Skipton  church  were  stolen  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  vault  beneath  the  altar  contained  the  bodies  of 
Henry,  the  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  (ob.  Ap.  22,  1542)  ; 
Margaret  Percy,  his  second  wife;  Eleanor  Brandon, 
buried  Nov.  27, 1547  ; Henry,  the  second  Earl,  ob.  Jan.  8, 
1569 ; Francis,  Lord  Clifford,  a boy  ; George,  third  Earl, 
ob.  Oct.  30,  1605;  and  Henry,  fifth  Earl,  ob.  1643.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  account  of  these  brasses  as  re- 
stored by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  On  June  7,  1850, 
Mr.  Robert  Sedgwick  of  Skipton  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Archgeological  Institute  four  engraved  brass 
plates,  portions  of  memorials  of  the  Clifford  family,  dis- 
covered about  twenty-five  years  since,  in  pulling  down 
the  walls  of  an  old  house  at  Thorlby,near  Skipton,  York- 
shire. They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tufton  at 
Skipton  Castle.  Mr.  Sedgwick  stated  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  tomb  of  Henr}’-,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  Skipton 
church,  bearing  the  inscription  given  by  Dr.  Whitaker 
{History  of  Craven,  p.  315,  ed.  1806),  a slab  was 
placed  by  the  Lady  Anne  Pembroke,  to  the  memory  of 
Henry,  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  very  similar  to  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  her  father  George,  third  Earl  of 
Cumberland.  This  slab  fell  down  in  1844,  and  another 
stone  was  disclosed  to  view,  to  which  certain  brass  plates 
had  been  originally  affixed;  the  indents  or  matrices  being 
still  apparent,  but  the  plates  had  been  removed.  Por- 
tions of  the  plates  were  amongst  the  fragments  found  at 
Thorlby  ; they  consist  of  a representation  of  the  Trinity, 
which  had  been  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  slab,  and  part 
of  the  first  figure,  in  the  group  of  sons,  which  was  placed 
beneath.  It  is  a figure  in  armour,  kneeling ; on  his 
tabard  are  the  arms  of  Clifford : Chequy,  or  and  az.,  a 
fess  gu.  charged  with  an  annulet.  Under  the  figure  of 
the  Trinity  there  had  been  two  scrolls,  each  over  a group ; 
that  on  one  side  appeared  by  the  indents  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  male  figures,  whilst  the  other  portrayed 
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four  females.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
number  with  precision. 

Beneath  these  groups  of  kneeling  figures  there  had  been 
affixed  a plate,  doubtless  bearing  an  inscription,  and  at 
each  corner  of  the  slab  a circular  ornament  had  been 
affixed ; these  may  have  been  heraldic,  but  more  pro- 
bably were  the  Evangelistic  symbols.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  concealed  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Dugdale  and  Dr.  Whit- 
aker,* may  have  been  the  original  memorial  of  Henry, 
second  Earl,  who  died  in  1569,  and  of  his  second  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Dacres,  bearing  their  portraitures, 
with  those  of  their  two  sons,  George  and  Francis,  suc- 
cessively Earls  of  Cumberland ; and  three  daughters, 
Frances,  wife  of  Lord  Wharton,  and  two  who  died  in 
childhood.  The  other  two  plates  found  at  Thorlby  are 
armorial  escutcheons.  Over  each  is  placed  an  earl’s 
coronet ; one  of  them  exhibits  the  coat  of  Clifford,  with 
seven  quarterings;  the  other  that  of  Russell,  with  the 
like  number,  being  the  bearings  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  wife  of  George,  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  Vide  The  Archoeological  Journal  of 
the  Institute,  1850,  vii.  304;  and  Haines’s  Manual  of 
Monumental  Brasses,  1861,  Part  II.  p.  235.] 

The  Political  Economy  Club. — Can  you  direct 
me  to  an  account  of  ^‘The  Political  Economy- 
Club,”  established  by  Mr.  Tooke  (author  of  the 
History  of  Prices^  in  1831  ? They  published, 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Mac  Culloch,  A 
Select  Collection  of  Parly  English  Tracts  on  Com- 
merce, ^c.y  of  scarce  and  valuable  tracts  on  money, 
in  1856.  A.  B.  C. 

[The  Political  Economy  Club,  founded  in  1821,  met  at 
the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James’s  Street.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  of  its  transactions  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke  on  Feb.  26,  1858.] 


HOGARTH  FAMILY. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  surname  there  are  many 
and  conflicting  accounts.f  It  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Borders,  and  is  very  uncommon  elsewhere. 
I have  found  it  occurring  in  the  following  forms 
in  parish  registers,  tombstones,  &c.,  in  that  dis- 
trict, viz.  Hogert,  Hogart,  Hogard,  Hoggerd, 
Hoggart,  Hoggarth,  and  Hogarth.  It  occurs 
nearly  as  early  on  the  Scotch  as  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Border,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
it  first  originated. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  derivations  which 
have  been  suggested,  some  of  them  in  these  pages. 
Lower,  in  his  Patronymica  JBritannica,  assigns  a 
foreign  origin  to  the  name.  Arthurs,  an  Ameri- 

*  See  Dugdale’s  Baron.,  i.  345 ; Whitaker’s  Craven, 
p.  314,  ed.  1805. 

\fWide  “ N.  & Q.,”  2nd  s.  ii.  149,  249,  198  ; ix.  445  ; 
X.  258,  319  ; 3«-d  S.  v.  418,  507  ; x.  444;  xi.  231.] 


can  writer  on  family  names,  derives  it  from  the 
Butch,  but  his  authority  does  not  carry  much 
weight.  Bailey’s  Dictionary  has  two  derivations, 
neither  of  them  good. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  merel}’-  the 
common  Norwegian  name  Augaard,  slightly  me- 
tamorphosed ; or,  again,  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Swedish  Hostgard,  Norm  an- French  Haugard, 
a stackyard ; or  thirdly,  that  it  is  pure  Norman, 
and  that  our  Hogarts  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Hocarts  or  Hocquards,  Seigneurs  of  Vaux  in 
Champagne  and  La  Motte  in  Bretagne,  of  whom 
there  is  a pedigree  in  D’Hozier ; or  at  least  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  French  Hogards  who  still 
flourish.  Etymologists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German,  and  that  the 
termination  ard  or  arth  is  either  hart,  fortis, 
valde,  or  ard,  hardt,  a patronymic  : the  name  mean- 
ing, in  the  first  case,  very  thoughtful,  careful, 
or  prudent”;  in  the  latter,  ^^son  of  Hoog  or 
Hugh  ” ! 

Leaving  the  Butch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Nor- 
man, French,  and  German,  and  coming  nearer 
home,  we  find  that  the  historians  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  (Nicholson  and  Burn,  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  W estmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land) maintain  that  it  is  only  an  improved  version 
of  Hog-herd.  They  state  that  the  family  from 
which  the  painter  sprung  wrote  themselves  Hog- 
gerd, which  is  manifestly  Hog- herd ; and  that  the 
painter’s  father,  after  settling  in  London,  invented 
the  form  now  in  common  use  as  a more  graceful 
and  easily  pronounced  one.  But  that  form  was  in 
use  a hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  In 
the  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  Chancery  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  35),  a 
George  Hogarth  (sic)  appears  as  a party  in  a case. 

A somewhat  more  probable  origin  has  been 
assigned  to  it,  viz.  that  it  is  merely  a variation  of 
the  Norfolk  surname  Ogard.  Sir  Andrew  Ogard, 
of  Buckenham  Castle,  was  a famous  general  temp, 
Henry  VI.,  whose  descendants  have  never  been 
properly  traced.  As  some  corroboration  of  this 
view,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  arms  of  Ogard — 
Azure,  a mullet  of  six  points  argent  ” — are  very 
similar  to  those  assigned  to  the  surname  of  Ho- 
garth in  Burke’s  Armory,  viz.  Azure,  a star  of 
six  points,  or ; on  a chief  of  the  last,  three  spears’ 
heads  of  the  first.”  But,  until  the  authority  for 
these  latter  arms  is  discovered,  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  too  much  on  this. 

After  all,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  common 
form  of  the  name,  as  now  used,  correctly  describes 
its  etymology,  which  may  be  found  in  two  north- 
country  words— 7^0(7,  a year-old  sheep,  and  garth, 
a yard  or  enclosure.  W^orsaae  {The  Danes  and 
Northmen,  p.  67)  states,  that  a common  termi- 
nation of  names  and  places  in  North  England  is 
garth,  from  the  Scandinavian  gar^r,  a large  farm.” 
It  occurs  very  frequently  in  buildings  connected 
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with  farm-houses,  as  cow-garths,  goose-garths, 
hemp-garths,  stack-garths,  &c.  Even  kirk-garth 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  churchyard  on  the 
Western  Borders.  Taking  the  locale  of  the  sur- 
name in  connection  with  these  facts,  there  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the  family 
was  a sturdy  yeoman — whether  Ancient  Briton, 
Dane,  Northman,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  can  hardly  now 
be  decided — who  dwelt  at  the  hog-ffarth  of  some 
Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  clearing. 

Yet  there  were  Hogerts  on  the  Scotch  side  of 
the  Border  very  early.  In  1494  a complaint  was 
made  to  the  Lords  of  Council  by  ‘^William 
Hogert,  duel] and  in  Stitchell  (in  Roxburghshire), 
faider  to  umquhile  Thomas  Hogert,”  against 
Nicholas  Piersone  and  others,  for  the  cruel 
slauchter  of  the  said  Thomas,”  and  against  Sir 
Robert  Ker  for  harbouring  the  murderers  in  his 
house  of  Cessford.  {Acta  Dominorum  Concilii, 
324.)  About  a hundred  years  later  some 
ogards  flourished  in  the  old  parish  of  Fishwick, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Hutton,  in 
Berwickshire.  In  Fishwick  churchyard  is  an  old 
flat  tombstone  bearing  this  inscription : — 

“ Heir  was  buried  John  Hogard,  who  dyed  anno 
1640.” 

And  near  it  another,  with  these  words : — 

“ Here  lyes  the  corps  of  Elizabeth  Hogard,  who 
departed  this  life  May  anno  1721,  her  age  28  years.” 

At  this  latter  date  there  were  several  of  the 
name  in  the  parish,  who  make  anything  but  a 
creditable  appearance  in  the  records  of  the  Ses- 
sion. Thus,  in  1701,  John  Hogard,  though  one 
of  the  elders,  is  brought  up  for  quarrelling  and 
fighting  with  one  John  Nesbit,  and  for  assaulting 
him  with  a drawn  sword ; and  in  the  following 
year,  George  Hogard  is  summoned  for  drawing 
his  net  in  the  Tweed  at  unlawful  times. 

There  are  three  families  of  the  name  of  which 
anything  like  a distinct  history  can  be  made  out : 
one  in  Westmoreland,  one  in  Cumberland,  and  one 
in  Berwickshire.  Though  in  all  probability  derived 
from  a common  ancestor,  they  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinct. The  first — that  of  which  he  who  made  the 
name  for  ever  famous  was  a scion — may  be  dis- 
missed with  a reference  to  Mr.  Sala’s  entertaining 
work,  William  Hogarth,  Painter,  Engraver,  and 
Philosopher ; and  to  an  excellent  little  work  — 

“ Remnants  of  Rhyme.  By  Thomas  Hoggart,  of  Trout- 
beck,  Uncle  to  the  (Ireat  Painter.  Selected  from  an  old 
MS.  Collection  of  his  Writings  preserved  bj'  his  Descend- 
ants. Kendal : George  Lee,  1853.”  12mo]  pp.  77,— 

which  contains  a sketch  of  the  Bampton  and 
Troutbeck  Hoggarts. 

The  second  family,  represented  by  Mr.  William 
Hogarth  of  Clifton,  is  one  of  long  standing  in  the 
barony  of  Greystoke.  Their  estate  has  descended 
in  direct  succession  from  before  the  year  1397; 
and  Mr.  Hogarth,  having  devoted  his  leisure  to 


genealogical  studies,  has  been  enabled — from  his 
title  deeds,  from  admittances  in  the  court  rolls  of 
the  barony  and  settlement,  and  from  the  parish 
registers,  which  fortunately  are  in  the  finest  state 
of  preservation  from  the  first  of  Elizabeth — to  trace 
fully  and  completely  the  main  line  of  the  family, 
and  most  of  its  collateral  branches. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hogarth’s  valuable 
MS.  collections,  which  are  very  extensive,  may 
some  day  see  the  light,  or,  at  least,  that  copies  of 
them  may  be  secured  for  our  national  library  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Hogarth  collectors. 

The  third  family,  the  first  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  parish  of  Gordon,  Berwickshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  now  large  and  flourishing.  There  is  a large 
group  of  tombstones  of  the  family  in  Gordon 
churchyard,  and  the  registers  of  the  parish  and 
records  of  the  commissariat  of  Lauder  supply  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  earlier  branches 
of  it.  Without  going  too  much  into  particulars, 
the  following  outline  of  their  descent  may  be 
worth  preserving : — 

1.  John  Hogart,  tenant  in  Greenknowe,  born 
circa  1648:  died  .June  6,  1728,  aged  eighty,  and 
is  buried  at  Gordon.  By  his  wife  Margaret  Gib- 
son (died  1739,  aged  eighty-one ; buried  at  Gor- 
don,) he  left  four  sons  : — 1.  John,  at  Rumbleton 
Law,  born  circa  1683;  died  1753.  2.  George,  at 
Byrewalls,  born  1691 ; died  1733 : who  left  a son 
John,  also  at  Bj’^rewalls,  born  1723;  died  1765. 
3.  William,  born  1694.  4.  James,  born  1695. 

Daughters. 

H.  John,  the  eldest,  left  three  sons  : — 1.  George, 
at  Lennelhill,  born  cwca  1710;  died  1791.  2. 
John,  born  1711  (no  information).  3.  James,  at 
Newtown,  born  circa  1717 ; died  1792,  buried  at 
Gordon,  who  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Hogarth 
(born  1725,  died  1765),  probably  a relative,  and 
by  her  had  fourteen  children ; second,  Sarah 
Ogilvie,  born  1722 ; died  1806.  John  had  also  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  born  1710. 

III.  George,  at  Lennelhill,  by  his  wife  Chris- 
tian Paterson  (born  1709 ; died  1782,  buried  at 
Gordon — these  Patersons  had  a place  called  Ferny- 
side,  near  Berwick)  had  five  sons,  who  all  mar- 
ried, and  left  issue  and  two  daughters.  The  sons 
were  : — 1.  John,  at  Hilton.  2.  James,  at  Ber- 
wick. 3.  George,  at  Eccles  Tofts.  4.  Robert,  at 
Carfrae,  born  1741 ; died  1819.  5.  David,  at  Len- 
nelhill, who  afterwards  acquired  the  estate  of 
Hilton. 

IV.  John,  the  eldest,  married  a Miss  Ker  living 
near  Whitekirk,  and  left  two  sons:  (1)  George, 
who  settled  in  America;  and  (2)  Thomas,  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

James,  the  second  son,  married  Miss  Thomson, 
and  left  four  sons,  viz. : (1)  George,  a merchant 
in  Aberdeen,  who  married  a daughter  of  Forbes 
of  Echt,  and  left  George,  late  colonel  of  the  26th 
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Regiment ; (2)  Joseph,  in  Aberdeen ; (3)  John, 
in  the  armyj  (4)  .James,  in  London  (the  three 
latter  all  died  without  issue)  and  three  daughters. 

George,  the  third  son,  married  his  cousin  .... 
Hogarth,  daughter  of  James  at  Newtown  above, 
and  left : (1)  George,  at  Haymount,  married  Miss 
Jane  Archibald,  and  left  issue,-  (2)  John,  mar- 
ried ....  Waldie,  and  left  issue  j (3)  David 
(Rev.),  minister  of  the  parish  of  Mackerston, 
married  ....  Nicol,  and  left  daughters;  (4) 
Robert,  of  Marlfield,  married,  and  has  issue. 

Robert,  the  fourth  son,  married  Mary  Scott, 
and  left : (1)  Robert,  at  Scremerston,  who  mar- 
ried . . . Purvis,  and  left  issue ; (2)  George,  the 
distinguished  musical  writer  and  critic,  who  mar- 
ried, and  has  issue ; and  three  daughters. 

David,  the  fifth  son,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Hilton;  married  Beatrix  Pringle  (born  1765),  and 
leaves  (with  two  sons  who  died  young,  and  an 
only  daughter  Jane,  who  married  and  has  issue)  : 
(1)  John,  married;  (2)  David  (Rev.),  Rector  of 
Portland,  married,  and  has  issue ; (3)  Andrew, 
married ; (4)  George,  married,  and  has  issue. 

F.  M.  S. 


HALL. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  103.) 

Dr.  Rogers  is  surely  under  some  illusion  in 
saying  that  anciently  in  Scotland  this  term  was 
applied  to  the  kitchen  of  farmers,  and  of  small 
traders  having  two  or  three  apartments  ; and  that 
latterly  (in  modern  times)  only,  it  had  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Scottish  peasantry  to  the  mansion  of 
the  district  landowner.  On  what  foundation  this 
opinion  is  rested  we  cannot  divine.  The  correct 
view  is  apparently  the  reverse.  Anciently,  it  was 
given  to  the  seats  of  the  barons  or  gentry — those 
more  especially  having  local  or  baronial  jurisdic- 
tion ; and  the  term  was  applicable  more  properly 
to  the  apartment — the  covering — generally  large, 
in  which  courts  were  assembled  composed  of  ser- 
vants, dependants,  tenants,  vassals,  and  others  owing 
suit  and  service  there  as  assizers  and  otherwise. 
Halls  were  also  used  for  dining  in,  the  laird  and 
his  dependants,  with  his  guests,  eating  generally 
together  in  the  olden  time.  (Selden’s  Table  Talk, 
voce  “Hall”.)  They  probably  came  into  use  as 
oarly  as  the  time  when  the  convening  of  assemblies 
in  the  open  air,  upon  the  artificial  green  mounts, 
called  courthills,  lawhills,  or  motehills,  and  within 
the  monolithic  circles  or  temples,  for  judicial  and 
other  purposes,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  parish  of  Alva,  Banfishire,  on  a farm 
called  Auchenbadie,  is  an  apparently  artificial 
mound  of  earth  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  which  is 
called  The  Hoi  Hill.  (Robertson,  Antiq.  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banff,  vol.  ii.  310.)  In  the  parish  of 
Paisley,  or  of  Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire,  too,  is 


a farm  called  The  Ha'  Hill,  or  Hallhill,  whereon 
was  the  manor-place  of  Auchencruik,  otherwise 
Auchengreoch,  a subsidiary  barony,  and  also  in 
ancient  times,  as  we  may  conjecture,  one  of  these 
artificial  hillocks.  At  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  is  another 
Ha'  Hill,  lying  between  the  waters  of  Garnock  and 
the  Rye,  and  in  the  barony  of  Pitcon,  anciently  (or 
in  the  reign  of  Robert  I.)  Potteconill.  {Beg.  Mag. 
Sig.  p.  11.)  Ha'  Hill,  then,  would  seem  to  have  been 
applied,  with  a secondary  meaning,  sometimes  to 
those  artificial  mounds  more  generally  and  indif- 
ferently called  court,  law,  mote  or  moot-hills; 
the  term  hall  being  so  applied  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  after  the  erection  and  use  of 
halls  proper,  for  the  reason  that  these  mounts  had 
been  court-hills  in  the  understanding  of  those  mak- 
j ing  the  application,  and  because  a hall  was  the 
I name  given  to  places  in  which  courts  or  assem- 
blages were  convened. 

The  following  names  of  ancient  places  are  other 
examples  of  the  application  of  hall  out  of  a very 
great  number  besides  that  might  be  referred  to  : 
Blackball  (or,  as  Latinised  in  charter- writs,  Nigram 
Aulam),  near  Paisley  on  the  Kert,  was  a seat  of 
Walter  Fitz- Alan,  first  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  At 
first,  it  was  probably  a hunting  residence  in  con- 
nection with  this  Stewart’s  Forest  of  Paisley  and 
Fereneise,  of  great  extent,  while  his  principal  re- 
sidence for  the  great  barony  of  Renfrew,  the  whole 
of  which  he  held,  was  the  Castle  of  Renfrew  on 
the  Clyde,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  or  so, 
with  its  Peil  House  on  the  Island  of  the  Clyde 
hard  by,  called  “ The  King’s  Inch.”  Hunthall  (if  not 
I the  meeting-place  of  those  composing  the  hunt,  pro- 
bably a contracted  form  of  Hunter' s- Hall,)  was  the 
residence  of  the  Dunlops  of  Dunlop,  or  “ of  that 
ilk,”  or  “de  eodem  (loco)”.  The  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Dunlop  some  centuries  ago, 
in  the  parish  of  which  it  lies,  Dunlop  proper  being 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  or  kirk — a fine 
green  conical  mount  there,  being  the  seat  of  the 
De  Ros  family,  who  were  sheriffs  of  Ayr  during  the 
thirteenth  century  or  earlier,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  yet  evident  traces  of  castrametation.  Hunthall 
was  applied  to  the  locality  where  Dunlop  House 
now  is,  from,  as  Pont  the  topographer  supposes,  its 
being  the  residence  of  the  hunter  to  the  De  Rosses, 
who,  besides  the  territory  of  Dunlop,  held  the 
adjoining  one  of  Stewartoun,  and  several  others 
in  the  same  district.  Then,  there  is  Cowdunhall, 
Neilston,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Spreull, 
from  one  of  whom  it  was  acquired  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald ; 
Corbiehall,  Lanark ; Mortonhall,  Edinburgh ; 
Closeburnhall,  Dumfries  ; Braidstanehall,  Beith ; 
The  Hall  of  Caldwell,  Neilston,  the  seat  of  the 
Caldwells  of  that  ilk ; The  Hall  of  Beltrees,  Loch- 
winnoch, the  seat  first  of  a family  called  Stewart, 
reckoned  a cadet  of  the  High  Stewarts  (Duncan 
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Stewart,  Gm.  Hist.'),  and  next  of  tlie  Sempills ; 
Boghall,  near  Biggar,  the  seat  of  the  lords  Flem- 
ing, afterwards  Earls  of  Wigton,  &c.  &c.  All  of 
these  were  residences  either  of  the  magnates,  or 
lesser  harons  of  Scotland. 

Bichardson,  in  his  very  valuable  etymological 
dictionary,  explains  the  term  hall  to  be  a covered 
building  where  persons  meet  or  assemble  for  the 
administration  of  justice  ; or  one  wherein  persons 
wait  (under  cover)  till  admitted  into  the  interior 
building.  Tooke,  whom  Bichardson  cites  ap- 
provingly, derives  it  from  the  p.  part,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  lielan,  tegere,  to  cover  ; a view 
supposed  to  be  correct.  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  poet, 
in  “ The  Twa  Dogs  ” refers  to  these  halls  of  the 
gentry  thus : — 

“And  tho’  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 

Yet  e’en  the  hd^  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi’  sauce,  ragouts,  and  siclike  trashtrie, 

That’s  little  short  o’  downright  wastrie.” 

It  is  believed  that  on  investigation  it  will  be 
found  that  any  place  bearing  the  name  hall,  an- 
ciently, was  in  almost  every  instance  the  site  of 
one  of  the  larger  manor  places ; and  that  the  term 
was  never  applied  to  the  kitchen  of  the  lower 
orders  except  by  mistake.  Espedaee. 


WILLIAM  TANS’UR. 

(4‘h  S.  i.  636,  569.) 

This  enthusiastic  musician  was  bom  in  1699  or 
1700  at  D unchurch  in  Warwickshire,  where  the 
name  of  Tanser  was  at  that  period  not  uncommon 
and  is  not  yet  extinct.  His  baptism,  however,  is 
not  entered  in  the  parish  register.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Butler,  was  a 
native  of  Ewell  in  Surrey,  where  they  were 

married  w***  Banns  May  y®  20,”  1730.  She 
died  at  Ware,  January  9,^  1767,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

Tans’ur  for  a long  period  led  an  itinerant  life.” 

“Musick,”  he  writes  in  1756,  “ has  been  mj’’ darling  and 
daily  exercise  from  lU}’’  Youth,  even  to  this  Day,  .... 
having  made  it  my  constant  Practice  above  forty  years, 
from  the  Place  of  my  Birth,  through  divers  Counties  in  this 
Kingdom,  ....  to  instruct  others  in  the  Art  of  Psalmody, 
in  the  Execution  of  which  my  days  have  been  as  a con- 
tinual Way  fare.” 

He  dates  his  published  works  in  1737  from 
Barnes  in  Surrey ; in  1754  and  1776  from  Cam- 
bridge; in  1756  and  1759  from  Stamford;  in 
1761  from  Boston;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
living  at  Leicester  in  1770.  There  are  traces  of 
him  also  at  Ware;  at  Witham  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  at  Market  Harborough,  where  he  buried  his 
son  David,  January  8, 1743,  aged  nine  years.  The 
last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly  an  in- 
habitant of  St.  Neot’s  as  a stationer,  bookseller, 
bookbinder,  and  teacher  of  music.  I have  talked 
with  a person  who  knew  him  well.  In  1747  the 
churchwardens  of  a neighbouring  parish  paid 


William  Tansur,  singing-master  of  St.  Neot’s,  for 
a parish  register.”  In  The  Beauties  of  Poetry 
is  a piece  of  about  thirty  stanzas  called  ^‘The 
Bookseller’s  Shop,”  headed  : — 

“ William  Le  Tans’ur  reccommends 
These  books  to  all  his  social  Friends.” 

After  naming  books  on  many  subjects  and  of  a 
better  class  than  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
in  a small  country  town,  he  proceeds : — 

“ ALSO  ARE  SOLD, 

Shop-Books  and  Paper ; Ink  of  every  Sort, 

Prints  and  Sea-Charts,  to  guide  from  Port  to  Port, 
Most  curious  Toys,  Corn-Tables,  and  of  Tide, 

With  Musick  Books,  and  Instruments  beside, 

Turlington’s  Balsam;  Scotch  and  Female  pills, 

Norton’s  rare  Drops,  Elixirs  for  all  Ills  : 

Fine  Telescopes,  &c. 

These  books,  and  thousands  more,  of  late  invention. 
And  Manuscripts,  more  than  I here  can  mention. 

Are  selling  cheap  (Books  also  neatly  bound). 

The  like  elsewhere  is  scarcely  to  be  found  : 

Obedient  to  your  orders,  Sirs,  I stand. 

And  am  your  humble  servant  at  command. 

W.  L.  T.” 

Having  proceeded  from  Tanser  to  Tansur  and 
Tans’ur,  which,  by  the  way,  he  rhymes  with 
answer,  he  adopted,  later  in  life,  the  name  and 
style  of  William  Le  Tans'ur,  Senior,  Musico  The- 
orico ; which  means,  he  explains  — 

“A  Person  who  studies  the  Science  of  Musick  in  general, 
and  private;  writes  Treatises  and  Comments  thereon;  and 
endeavours  to  explain  all  critical  and  obscure  Passages 
therein,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  as  well  as  to  give  In- 
structions by  Practice,  &c.” — New  Musical  Diet.,  p.  166. 

He  also  called  himself  Psalmodist  ” ; Philo 
Music  and  Theology  ” ; and  Professor,  Corrector 
and  Teacher  of  Musick  above  fifty  years.” 

He  had  a son  who  had  been  a chorister  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  joined  his  father  as 
a teacher  of  music;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
living  in  1811.  Christiana,  a maiden  daughter, 
wrote  verses  in  the  British  Magazine  for  April, 
1760,  about  a prolific  pea  in  her  garden,  which 
produced  a second  crop  in  December,  1758 ; sa 
that  (Christmas  Day)  — 

“ . . . on  my  Birth-Day, 

God  sent  me  green  peas  for  my  dinner.” 

Le  Tans’ur  died  at  St.  Neot’s,  October  7,  and  a 
stone  in  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  points  out 
where  he  was  buried,  October  9, 1783,  aged  eighty- 
three.  He  published  several  works,  and  states 
that  he  sold  many  thousand  copies  of  each.  Some 
of  them  I have  not  seen,  and  the  following  list  is 
probably  imperfect : — 

Sound  anatomised,  1724.  (Burney,  Hist.  Music,  iv.  687.) 
Melody  of  the  Heart,  1730. 

A Compleat  Melodj’-,  or  the  Harmony  of  Sion,  in  three 
volumes  [books  ?]  : the  first  containing  an  Introduction 
to  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music ; the  second  comprising 
the  Psalms,  with  new  Melodies ; and  the  third  being 
composed  of  Part  Songs.  Obi.  8vo.  London  Bridge. 
1724. 
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The  New  Roj'al  Melody  Compleat ; or,  the  New  Har- 
mony of  Sion.  In  three  books,  containing,  1.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Church  Musick  in  general.  2.  A compleat 
body  of  Church  Musick  adapted  to  the  most  select  por- 
tions of  the  Psalms ; with  many  fuging  Choruses  and 
Gloria  Patris.  3.  A select  number  of  Services,  Chants, 
Hymns,  Anthems,  and  Canons.  2nd  ed.  8vo.  (1754  ?). 

The  New  Royal  Melody  Compleat,  &c. ; with  Portrait. 
Dated  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1754.  3rd  ed. 
«vo.  1764. 

Heaven  and  Earth  ; or,  the  Beauty  of  Holiness.  1.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  set  to  Musick.  2.  Solomon’s  Song  in 
verse  set  to  Musick.  With  a portrait  of  the  Author  sit- 
ting in  his  study.  Dated  from  Barnes  in  Surrey,  Dec.  1737. 
8vo.  Lond.~1738.  (Lowndes,  ed.  1834,  col.  1705  ; Bohn’s 
ed.  p.  2438  b)  ; 1740  {Mus.  Gram,  and  Diet.  Pref.  p.  iv.) 

Sacred  Mirth;  or,  the  Pious  Soul’s  Daily  Delight; 
being  a choice  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns, 
Anthems,  Canons,  &c.,  for  voices  or  instruments.  With 
a portrait  of  the  Author  sitting  in  his  study.  8vo,  Lond. 

1739. 

Poetical  Meditations  on  the  Four  last  Things;  with 
variety  of  Poems  on  other  divine  subjects.  8vo.  Lond. 

1740.  (In  the  Bodleian.) 

The  New  Musical  Grammar  and  Dictionary ; or,  the 
Harmonical  Spectator,  &c.,  with  Philosophical  Demon- 
strations on  the  Nature  of  Sound.  12mo.  Lond.  1746. 

A New  Musical  Grammar  and  Dictionary ; or,  a Gene- 
ral Introduction  to  the  whole  Art  of  Music : in  four  books. 
1.  The  Rudiments  of  Tones,  (fee.  2.  Directions  for  tuning 
and  playing  on  Musical  instruments,  <fec.  And  a feel- 
mg  Scale  of  Musick  for  the  blind.  3.  The  Theory  of 
Sound,  (fee.  4.  The  Musician’s  Historical  and  Technical 
Dictionary.  Preface  ends  with  “ the  sincere  wishes  of 
your  most  Laborious,  Harmonious,  and  Humble  Servant. 
Will™  Tans’ur,  Senior.  From  the  ancient  Universitv  of 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  May  29,  a.d.  1756.”  The  Third 
edition,  with  large  additions.  8vo,  Lond.  1756. 

Universal  Harmony,  consisting  of  a great  variety  of 
the  best  and  most  favourite  English  and  Scots  Songs, "(fee. 
with  the  Musick  and  Designs  engraved.  4to.  1746. 

The  Excellency  of  Divine  Musick. 

The  Psalm-Singer’s  Jewel ; or,  useful  Companion  to  the 
Singing-Psalms.  Being  a new  Exposition  on  all  the 
One  hundred  and  fifty,  with  poetical  Precepts  to  every 
Psalm,  (fee.  With  Expositional  Notes  ; also  an  alphabetical 
description  of  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  and  of  Christ  poetically,  &c.  With  a portrait 
of  the  author  (^atatis  su<z  60,  Christi  1760),  within  a 
oanon,  four  in  one,  in  the  form  of  an  oval.  The  preface 
is  dated  from  “ the  Ancient  University*  of  Stamford,  May 
y«  29,  1759”  ; the  Psalms  and  Hymns  from  Boston,  1761. 
At  p.  152  is  an  Abstract  of  the  Life  of  Holy  David,  in 
prose.  8vo.  Lond.  1760.  (In  the  British  Museum.) 

The  Elements  of  Musick,  containing,  1.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Rudiments  of  Musick,  (fee.  2.  Of  Time,  in  all 
Its  various  moods.  3.  Structure  of  Instruments.  4. 
Theory  of  Sound  philosophically  considered.  5.  Musical 
Dictionary.  With  portrait  of  the  author  as  in  the  Psalm- 
Singer's  Jewel,  the  date  altered  to  cetatis  suae  70,  Christi 
1770.  8vo.  Lond.  1772. 

Melodia  Sacra,  or  the  Psalmist’s  Musical  Companion  ; 
a collection  of  Psalm  tunes.  With  a fi-ontispiece.  Obi. 
^vo.  1771-2. 

The  Life  of  Holy  David.  A Poem.  8vo.  1772. 

The  Christian  VVarrior,  Price  Qd. 

William  Le  Tans'ur  teaches  Musick's  Art, 

In  whose  Composures  all  may  bear  a Part : 

The  Book  of  Psalms  he  carefully  explains ; 

And  David's  Life  : and  Poets  lofty  Strains  ; — 

His  Christian's  Warrior,  on  the  Trinity, 

Arraigns  the  Deists  Infidelity.” 


The  Beauties  of  Poetry;  or,  a portable  Repository  of 
English  Verse,  on  an  entire  new  plan.  In  three  Books. 
1.  A New  Poetical  Grammar.  2.  A New  Poetical  Dic- 
tionary. 3.  A portable  Repository  of  English  Verse. 

“ GRAMMAR  display'd. 

Classes  of  RHYMES, 

And  POEMS  made 
To  suit  the  Times,  (fee.” 

12mo,  Cambridge,  1776.  (Watt’s  Bibl.  Brit.') 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 


ST.  HEREFRID. 

(4«*  S.  ii.  5Q,  113,  138,  164,  232.) 

The  original  query  was  : Who  was  St.  Here- 
frid  ?”  1 replied,  that  he  was  the  priest  who 

attended  St.  Cuthbert  in  his  last  moments,  being 
the  Abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  and  that  he  was  com- 
memorated formerly  in  the  north  of  England,  on 
June  2,  as  noted  in  the  British  Martyrology  by 
Bishop  Challoner.  St.  Bede  also  chronicles  his 
death  in  his  Epitome  HistoricB  Anglorum,  thus : 
^‘Anno  septingentesimo  quadragesimo  septimo 
Plerefridus  vir  Dei  obiit.” 

Upon  this,  Mk.  Tew  threw  out  a suspicion  that 
I had  confounded  Herefrid  with  Herebert,  the 
venerable  priest  to  whom  St.  Cuthbert  foretold 
that  he  should  die  on  the  same  day  with  himself, 
which  was  literally  fulfilled.  But  I had  made  no 
such  mistake;  nor  was  it  probable,  or  I might 
say  possible,  for  me  to  confound  these  two  holy 
men,  as  I was  familiar  with  the  long  and  very 
interesting  narrative  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  last  days, 
related  by  St.  Bede,  as  he  received  it  from  St. 
Herefrid  himself.  But  I did  unfortunately  fall 
into  a mistake  of  another  kind,  which  may  well 
have  puzzled  Mr.  Tew.  I referred  for  this  nar- 
rative to  St.  Bede’s  Church  History,  whereas  it 
occurs  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.  For  this  I am 
bound  to  apologise,  and  most  willingly  do  so.  I 
had  not  St.  Bede’s  History  at  hand  when  I wrote ; 
though  it  now  lies  before  me.  But  I had  con- 
sulted several  writers,  and  chiefly  Cressy;  and 
finding  that  they  all  gave  as  their  authorities 
both  works  of  St.  Bede,  and  quoted  from  both,  I 
too  hastily  supposed  that  the  narrative  of  the 
“ man  of  God  ” Herefrid  occurred  in  St.  Bede’s 
History,  whereas  it  comes  in  his  Life  of  St.  Cuth~ 
hert.  Of  this  latter,  I cannot  refer  to  the  original ; 
but  Cressy  translates  it  at  full  length  in  his 
Church  History  of  Britain,  and  I find  the  reference 
is  to  chapter  xxxvi. 

Cressy,  referring  to  the  Life  (ch.  xxxvi.),  men- 
tions that  St.  Cuthbert  retired  to  his  solitude  in 
the  small  island  of  Fame,  when  the  feast  of  our 
Lord’s  nativity  was  ended,  in  the  year  686.  Two 
months  after  he  fell  sick,  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments from  the  holy  abbot  Herefrid,  and  died  on 
March  20,  687.  It  was  a year  and  a half  before 
St.  Cuthbert’s  retirement  that  he  received  the 
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last  visit  of  the  venerable  priest  Herebert.  For 
St.  Bede,  as  quoted  by  Cressy  (b.  xix.  ch.  vii.),  says 
in  his  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  (ch.  xxviii.),  “not 
long  after  the  death  of  King  Egfrid,  the  servant 
of  God  St.  Cuthbert,  being  thereto  requested, 
came  to  the  city  Lugubalia  (^Carlisle),  there  to 
ordain  priests,  and  also  to  give  his  benediction  to 
the  queen  Ermenburga  by  conferring  on  her  the 
religious  habit  of  holy  conversation.”  Now  King 
Egfrid  was  slain  in  battle  on  May  20,  685,  only 
two  months  after  St.  Cuthbert’s  consecration. 
{Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.)  St.  Bede  goes  on  to 
relate  in  chap.  xxix.  of  the  priest  Herebert,  that 
when  he  had  heard  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  come  to 
the  city  of  Lugubalia,  he  came  to  visit  him  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  and  then  having  received 
from  the  saint  the  assurance  that  they  should 
both  die  on  the  same  day,  he  departed  from  him, 
and  they  met  no  more  in  this  world. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  visit  of  Herebert  to 
St.  Cuthbert  took  place  in  the  summer  of  685 — 
not  in  686,  as  by  mistake  I stated  before — and 
that  he  met  the  saint  at  the  city  of  Lugubalia,  the 
old  name  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Tew  makes  Bede  say, 
“ according  to  Professor  Hussey,”  that  St.  Cath- 
bert  retired  after  two  years  to  Lugubalia,  where 
Herebert  visited  him,  which,  he  says,  “ must  have 
been  in  687,  the  very  same  year  of  his  death.”  I 
have  shown  thatBede  says  no  such  thing ; butwhat 
he  does  say  is,  that  St.  Cuthbert  retired  finally  to 
the  island  of  Fame,  where  he  died.  {Life  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  ch.  xxxvi.)  The  two  years  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s episcopacy  may  very  fairly  be  understood  to 
mean  about  two  years,  or  in  the  second  year. 
Thus  I hope  all  is  made  clear  without  any  “ glar- 
ing and  hopeless  anachronism  ” being  chargeable 
either  on  St.  Bede  or  his  very  humble  copyist, 

F.  C.  H. 


DOLLY  PENTREATH. 

(P*’  S.  ii.  133,  187.) 

So  far  from  sharing  in  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding’s 
gratification  at  the  erection  of  such  a monument 
to  Dolly  Pentreath,  I think  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ever-during  granite  should  perpetuate  an 
untruth.  Dolly  does  not  merit  the  pre-eminence 
commonly  accorded  to  her  as  the  last  who  could 
speak  the  Cornish  tongue ; neither  does  she  de- 
serve the  scandal,  repeated  in  every  guide-book, 
that  even  she  could  only  scold  in  it. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  discovered  her  in 
1768,  and  to  the  interest  his  account  excited  may 
be  traced  the  too  special  association  of  her  name 
with  the  dying  language.  Dolly  died  in  Decem- 
ber 1777,  nine  years  after  his  visit.  ( Vide  regis- 
ter of  Paul  parish.)  An  unaccountable  mistake, 
by  the  bye,  is  generally  made  in  the  statement  of 
her  age.  The  zealous  antiquary,  in  a letter  dated 
March  31,  1773,  gives  some  further  particulars 


which,  he  sap,  he  had  obtained  in  the  previous 
summer.  His  informant,  who  had  evidently  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  old  woman,  describes  her 
as  hale,  hearty,  and  in  her  eighty -seventh  year. 
She  died,  as  we  have  seen,  ^ve  years  after : sg 
that  the  poet  is  wrong  by  a whole  decade  when 
he  makes  Dolly  “one  hundred  ag’d  and  two.” 
The  epitaph  was  an  exercitation  in  Cornish  by  a 
Mr.  Tomson  of  Truro.  The  author  of  the  Guide 
to  Penzance  is  wrong  when  he  implies,  if  he  does 
not  exactly  state,  that  the  epitaph,  and  its  exist- 
pee  on  a tombstone  in  Paul  churchyard,  were 
invented  by  a wag  to  impose  on  Britton  when  in 
the  west,  collecting  material  for  his  Beauties  of 
Engla^id  and  Wales. 

That  Dolly  had  an  apter  use  of  the  old  verna- 
cular than  her  neighbours,  and  especially  (as  has 
ever  been  the  case  with  fishwives)  of  its  objur- 
gatory expletives,  is  clear:  for  the  crones  who 
were  present  at  Barrington’s  visit  laughed  heartily 
at  their  companion’s  jawing ; understanding  the 
language,  though  they  “could  not  speak  it 
readily.” 

In  1776  Barrington  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  a letter  written  in  Cornish  and  Eng- 
lish by  William  Bodener  of  Mousehole,  who  evi- 
dently spoke  the  language  as  well.  Bodener  died 
in  1794.  In  1777,  the  date  of  Dolly’s  death, 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  indefatigable  anti- 
quary to  another  native  of  Marazion,  one  John 
Nancarrow,  aged  forty-five,  who  had  learnt  the 
language  in  his  youth,  and  could  converse  in  it. 
in  1790,  according  to  Pryce,  it  was  spoken  at 
Mousehole. 

Without  multiplying  instances  farther,  I may 
conclude  with  an  assertion,  in  the  words  of  Whit- 
aker, that  — 

“ The  Cornish  was  still  spoken  when  the  voice  of  Dolly 
was  choked  in  the  grave.  She  Avas  not  indeed  the  soli- 
tarj-  speaker  of  a language  lost  to  all  other  tongues,  the 
single  representative  of  the  purely  Cornish  nation,  the 
mournful  outliver  of  all  her  kindred  and  speech.  Num- 
bers talked  it  at  the  very  time.” 

_ The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its  oblitera- 
tion is  a remarkable  fact : for  while  there  is  no 
local  dialect  richer  than  ours  in  good  old  Saxoi> 
and  Norman  expressions,  only  to  be  supplied  in 
our  present  book-English  by  clumsy  periphrasis, 
we  have  surprisingly  few  Cornu-British  words; 
excepting  those  which,  as  is  usual,  indelibly  fix 
themselves  on  immutable  natural  objects — such 
as  the  everlasting  hills  and  changeless  rivers. 

Thomas  Q.  Couch. 

Bodmin,  Cornwall. 


Has  not  modern  research  found  out  that  the 
age  of  Dolly  Pentreath  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, as  her  baptismal  register  is  dated  1714  f 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 
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LACUS  AMPSANCTUS. 

(4**^  S.  ii.  145.) 

Would  you  allow  me  to  add  one  short  paragraph 
to  my  note  on  this  lake  ? On  our  way  to  it,  we 
rested  at  the  small  village  Taurasi,  the  ancient 
Taurasia,  which  is  only  known  by  being  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  which  records  it  among  the  cities  of 
Samnium,  taken  by  him  during  the  Third 
Samnite  War.  Here,  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
village  church,  an  ancient  sepulchral  inscription 
with  the  name  of  p.  vergilivs  ” is  found;  and 
though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  poet,  still  it  is  curious 
to  find  a family  of  the  same  name  so  near  to  the 
lake — about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant — which  the 
poet  has  immortalised  by  his  description.  •It 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  poet 
may  have  rested  here  with  this  family  in  his 
wanderings  towards  the  south  of  Italy,  and  thus 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  lake.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  were  a tribe  from  the  north  of  Italy, 
though  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  poet’s  supposed  birth-place,  still  at  no  great 
distance,  having  been  transferred  to  this  spot  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Liguria  by  order  of  the  senate. 

In  the  time  of  the  poet,  Taurasia  was  the 
nearest  inhabited  spot  to  the  lake,  and  where  he 
must  have  stayed,  if  he  paid  it  a visit.  It  is  not 
so  now,  as  there  is  a small  village,  Frigento,  about 
four  miles  distant.  He  would  naturally  take  the 
very  direction  that  we  pursued  across  the  feeders 
of  the  river  Calor,  a rough  and  nearly  impassable 
route ; and  I do  not  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  much  the  same  then  as  it 
is  now.  It  would  explain  the  use  of  valles,”  as 
in  proceeding  we  had  to  cross  innumerable  ravines 
on  our  way  across  the  country,  so  that  he  might 
appropriately  speak  of  the  valleys  ” of  Ampsanc- 
tus.  Approaching  it  from  the  great  public  road 
leading  to  Apulia,  you  see  nothing  of  these  ravines, 
but  come  down  upon  it  at  once. 

I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  what  I 
have  added,  but  it  is  certainly  a curious  circum- 
stance that  a family  of  the  same  name  as  the  poet 
should  have  been  settled  here.  I saw  many 
ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  in''  my  wanderings 
through  Italy,  but  this  was  the  only  one  with  the 
poet’s  name  that  I came  across.  I do  not  recol- 
lect that  the  name  of  Ennius  is  ever  found  in 
Roman  history,  except  in  the  celebrated  poet.  I 
found  it,  however,  on  a small  tombstone  of  Aqui- 
num,  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal,  and  it  may  be 
worth  recording  in  your  valuable  pages : — 

“ T.  ENNI.  T.  F. 

AVCTI 

IN.  F.  P.  XII. 

IN.  A.  P.  XII.” 


I have  mentioned  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Scipio  as  the  only  reference  we  have  to  Tau- 
rasia. It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
see  what  is  the  earliest  contemporary  record  that 
there  is  of  any  Roman.  It  is  found  in  Orelli 
{Inscr.  No.  550) : — 

“ CORNEUIVS  LVCIVS  SCIPIO  BARBATVS  GNAIVOD 
PATRE  PROGNATVS  FORTIS  VIR  SAPIENSQVE  QVOIVS 
FORMA  VIRTVTEI  PARISVMA  FVIT  CONSOL  CENSOR 
AIDILIS  QVEI  FVIT  APVD  VOS  TAVRASIA  CISAVNA 
SAMNIO  CEPIT  SVBIGIT  OMNE  LOVCANA  OP3IDESQVE 
ABDOVCIT.” 

In  the  Latin  of  a later  date  this  inscription  may 
be  thus  written  : — 

“ Cornelius  Lucius'  Scipio  Barbatus,  Cnaeo  patre  pro- 
gnatus,  fortis  vir  sapiensque,  cujus  forma  virtuti  paris- 
suma  fuit,  Consul,  Censor,  Aidilis,  qui  fuit  apud  vos, 
Taurasiam,  Cisaunam  (in)  Samnio  cepit,  subegit  omnem 
Lucaniam,  obsidesque  abduxit.” 

This  Scipio  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  the  conquest  is  be- 
lieved to  have  taken  place  b.c.  297. 

Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 


Illegitimate  Children  oe  King  Charles  II. 
(3''^  S.  V.  2II.) — To  this  long  list  of  the  Merry 
Monarch’s  ” natural  offspring  must  be  added 
Barbara  Fitz  Roy,  daughter  of  Barbara  Villiers, 
the  notorious  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Oxoniensis 
corrects  the  name  of  Villiers,  but  it  was  hers, 
being  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Vil- 
liers, Lord  Viscount  Grandison,  when,  just  before 
the  Restoration,  she  married  Roger  Palmer,  Esq., 
then  a student  in  the  Temple,  and  heir  to  a con- 
siderable fortune,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
King  Charles  II.,  for  the  love  of  her,  was  created 
Earl  of  Castlemaine.  She  had  a daughter,  born 
in  February  1661,  while  she  cohabited  with  her 
husband ; but  shortly  after  she  became  the 
avowed  mistress  of  the  king,  who  in  1670  created 
her  Baroness  of  Nonsuch,  Countess  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  With  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  hers,  I have  the  following  declara- 
tion in  her  daughter’s  handwriting:  — 

“ Mon  nom  du  monde  est  Barbe  Fitz  Roy,  est  en  religion 
Benedite  fille  Du  Roy  De  la  Grande  Bretagne  Charles  2'ie; 
jay  fait  profession  dans  le  Couuent  des  Benedictines 
Angloises  De  Pontoise  Lannee  1691  Le  2«  Dauril  cest 
maison  est  mittige.” 

To  this  document  is  added  the  minute  of  a letter 
of  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  dated  a Paris  ce  26^=  7'”^® 
1720  ” 

“ Aj’-ant  este  absent  plus  longtems  que  je  ne  me  Lestois 
propose,  je  n’ay  pu  plus  tost  Mesdames  seconder  uos 
voeux  en  vous  donnant  vne  Prieure  telle  qu’il  uous  con- 
uient  pour  entretenir  Lunion  et  La  paix  dans  votre  maison. 
Je  me  flatte  que  le  choix  que  je  viens  de  faire  sera  ap- 
prouue  de  toute  notre  communaute.  La  naissance  de  plus 
Illustre,  La  Piete  solide  et  veritable  auec  un  merite  sin- 
gulier  font  le  caractere  particulier  de  Madame  Fitz  Roy 
Religieuse  Angloise  du  Couuent  de  Pontoise,  fille  du  feu 
Roy  Charles  Second  d’Angleterre,  cest  elle  que  j’ay 
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choisie,  pour  faire  le  bonheur  de  votre  maisou,  et  je  serai 
toujours  dispose  a faire  tout  ce  qui  dependra  de  moy  pour 
seconder  ses  vceux  et  proteger  vne  comraunautd  que 
Jestime.  Soyez  en  persuadees,  Mesdames,  je  vous  prie,  et 
que  personne  ne  vous  peut  estre  plus  devouequeje  le 
suis.” 

On  anotlier  sheet  is  written,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ‘‘  Barbara 
Fitz  Roy,  Fille  du  feu  Roy  Charles  Second 
D’Angleterre  et  de  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchesse  de 
Clevelande  Religieuse  Benedectine  mitig^,  a Pon- 
toise,  depuis  1691.”  P.  A.  L. 

Smiting  the  Thighs  (P*'  S.  ii.  238.)  — There 
■are  two  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject,— Jerem.  xxxi.  19,  Ezek.  xxi.  12.  In  both 
of  them  the  action  signifies  shame  and  grief.  Some- 
where in  Cicero,  if  I am  not  mistaken  (I  cannot 
give  the  reference),  the  absence  of  this  action  is 
noticed  as  a sign  of  the  want  of  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  or  pleader.  The  word  firjpoTvirrjs 
is  quoted  in  Liddellj  and  Scott  out  of  the  An- 
thology. Lyttelton. 

The  Victim  ” S.  ii.  172.)  — Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a small  volume, 
German  Ballads,  Songs,  &c.,  translated,  published 
by  James  Burns,  no  date,  but  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  will  find  this  subject  treated  in  a poem  by 
S.  M.  that  surpasses  for  pathos  and  beauty  almost 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  written.  I would  tran- 
scribe a portion  of  it,  but  it  would  be  almost  sa- 
crilege to  break  it  into  fragments,  and  as  a whole 
it  is  too  long  for  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  The  late 
Mrs.  Hemans,  who,  next  to  S.  M.,  could  have 
done  justice  to  the  subject,  had  it  on  her  list  of 
subjects  for  future  poems,  but  her  sister  mentions 
that  she  was  deterred  from  writing  a poem  on  it 
partly  by  failing  health,  partly  by  the  over- 
whelming sadness  of  the  subject. 

Feancis  Robeet  Davies. 

Hawthorn. 

CuEiOTJS  Oethogeaphic  Fact  (P*'  S.  ii.  180.) 
I am  greatly  obliged  to  Ch.  H.  for  correcting  my 
error  as  to  sainte,  &c.  In  languages  I have  been 
entirely  self-taught,  so  of  course  I have  been 
liable  to  error,  and  am  therefore  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it.  I never  could  meet  with  any  work 
which  gave  a full  and  clear  account  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  language,  and  I was  quite 
unaware  that  the  final  e muet  was  sometimes 
pronounced  in  prose  also.  I presume  the  prin- 
ciple extends  to  nouns,  and  that  we  should  say 
ci'ain~te  de,  faut-te  de,  &c.,  and  that  the  same  is 
the  case  with  words  ending  in  re.  Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  a good  French  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary ? That  published  by  Tauchnitz  cannot  be 
relied  on,  it  is  so  shamefully  incorrect. 

Thos.  Keightley. 

Bummee  (4^^  S.  i.  75,  163,  467 ; ii.  214.)  — In 
the  almost  obsolete  ceremony  of  beating  the 
bounds,  a person  is  selected  to  be  bumped  at 


certain  places  on  a certain  part ; and  I have  heard 
the  above  title  assigned  to  him,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  As  he  was  always  well  paid  with  money 
or  beer,  the  oflBce  of  ‘‘  bummer  ” was  often  con- 
tested by  several  candidates.  Me.  Piggot  (at  i. 
163)  mentions  that  the  bittern  was  called  in  Wales 
hwmp  y-gors.  Before  this  bird  was  exterminated 
from  East  Anglia  by  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  I 
have  often  heard  it  called  the  bummer ; ” and  it 
is  not  long  since  that  a fen-man,  in  speaking  to  me 
of  the  changes  in  that  part  of  the  country,  said, 
there  are  no  more  bummers  and  no  more  copper- 
flies  ” (of  course  he  meant  the  butterfly).  Bum- 
mers,” for  bitterns,  I always  took  to  be  the  equi- 
valent to  boomers.  As  regards  the  bumming  of 
bees”  mentioned  by  D.  Macphail  (ii.  214),  there 
is  the  following  couplet  in  Clare’s  poem  Summer 
Evening  ” : — 

“ From  the  hedge,  in  drowsy  hum, 

Heedless  buzzing  beetles  hum.” 

The  word  bumble-bee  ” is  very  common ; and 
I have  always  fancied  that  from  this  ^^yellow- 
liveried  ” gentleman,  with  his  obesity  and  fussi- 
ness, Mr.  Dickens  took  the  name  of  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  Bumble.  Cijthbeet  Bede. 

Songs  oe  Shepheeds  ” (4**^  S.  ii.  203.)  — 
Maeia  H.  is  informed  that  Person  never  wrote 
such  nonsense  as  the  song  inquired  after.  It  was 
the  production  of  George  Alexander  Stevens,  the 
author  of  the  Lecture  on  Heads,”  and  it  may  be 
found  amongst  a collection  of  songs  printed  at  the 
end  of  an  18mo  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  a far- 
rago of  nonsense  and  bad  rhymes.  During  the 
Queen  Caroline  agitation  Theodore  Hook  wrote 
and  published  a parody  in  the  John  Bull,  in  which 
every  verse  ended  with  hunting  the  hare” — 
hare  being  a shocking  bad  rhyme  to  such  words 
as  ‘^door,”  ‘^before,”  ^‘deplore,”  &c. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

[The  verses  inquired  for  by  Maria  H.  “ On  the  Pros- 
pect of  an  Invasion,”  will  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2“^  g, 
viii.  493. — Ed.] 

Swiet’s  Maeeiage  (4**'*  S.  ii.  132,  212.) — In 
the  passage  in  Literature  and  its  Professors  to 
which  I referred,  Mr.  Purnellis  censuring  Thackeray 
for  his  notions  and  expressed  opinions  concern- 
ing Swift,  so  that  he  must  already  have  been 
acquainted  with  M.  Matthieu’s  well-founded 
authority,”  and  all  he  had  to  say.  Another  cor- 
respondent, Me.  Bates,  on  the  contrary,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  what  I suppose  are  the 
authorities  for  the  current  belief  in  the  marriage 
of  Swift  with  Stella.  Having  read  them,  I must 
confess  the  case  is  “ not  proven,”  and  that  my 
faith  in  the  received  opinion  is  beginning  to  waver. 
So  important  an  event  in  the  life  of  our  great 
satirist  as  his  marriage  ought  surely  not  to  be  left 
undetermined ; and  I trust  some  of  the  learned 
contributors  to  & Q.”  will  give  their  atten- 
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tion  to  this  subject,  so  that  once  for  all,  and  now, 
the  question  may  be  determined.  J.  I. 

Parish  Registers  S.  ii.  114,  165,  234.) — 
The  case  of  neglect  and  careless  manner  in  which 
parish  registers  are  kept  as  a rule  having  been 
fully  made  out,  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived 
when  some  practical  step  should  be  taken  for 
transferring  the  whole  of  them  to  London,  or 
those  for  each  diocese  to  the  cathedral  town  of 
such  diocese.  I therefore  suggest  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  form  a committee  for  drawing  up 
a bill  to  be  brought  forward  in  next  session  of 
Parliament;  and  further,  that  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  and  others  interested  bring  the  matter 
under  notice  of  their  friends  in  Parliament,  by 
which  means  the  carrying  of  the  bill  would  be 
ensured. 

1 cannot  resist  mentioning  the  following : it  oc- 
curred two  years  ago : — Wishing  to  search  the 
register  of  a parish  in  Somerset,  and  finding  the 
clergyman  from  home,  I sought  out  the  clerk, 
who,  after  telling  me  that  the  clergyman  kept  all 
the  registers  and  took  all  the  fees,  added  that  there 
were,  however,  a couple  of  very  old  books  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vestry-chest,  which  had  lain  there 
time  out  of  mind ; and  sure  enough  I found  two 
complete  registers  extending  backwards  from  1657 
to  an  early  period,  but  blurred  and  nearly  rotten 
from  damp.  The  clerk  naively  remarked,  The 
parson  don’t  know  of  these,  and  I aint  a-going  to 
tellun.”  W.  H.  0. 

Brixton,  S-W. 

I do  not  think  the  registers  sent  to  Somerset 
House  have  as  yet  supplied  the  place  of  our 
parochial  registers.  First,  because  in  a large  town, 
unless  (in  case  of  a birth)  the  father  of  the  child 
takes  the  trouble  to  give  notice  to  the  registrar, 
no  entry  is  made.  Secondly,  because  it  is  optional 
whether  or  not  he  enter  the  child  by  any  name ; 
and  if  he  does  enter  a name,  it  may  be  entirely 
changed  when  the  child  is  baptised  and  entered 
in  the  parish  register.  Some  time  since  I had  oc- 
casion to  enter  the  birth  of  a child  with  the  district 
registrar,  and  upon  being  asked  the  name  of  the 
child,  I replied  that,  as  it  had  not  been  baptised, 
it  had  no  name,  and  therefore  I did  not  enter  any. 
On  returning  home  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
a discussion  as  to  what  the  child  should  be  called, 
and  to  a name  being  decided  on.  The  next  morn- 
ing I went  again  to  the  registrar’s  ofiice,  informed 
him  of  the  name,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
inserted.  This  was  refused,  and  I was  told  that 
when  the  child  was  baptised  I might  have  the 
name  entered  on  producing  a certificate  of  baptism 
from  the  clergyman.  As  this  would  have  cost 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  (one  shilling  for  the 
search,  and  two-and-sixpence  for  the  certificate)  I 
declined  to  produce  it,  and  went  away,  having 
learnt  so  much  of  the  way  in  which  our  civil  re- 


gistration is  managed  that  I made  up  mind  that 
should  1 ever  have  to  make  a similar  entry,  I 
should  wait  till  the  registrar  called  upon  me  for 
the  purpose  ; and  in  such  case  I presume  that  I 
might  wait  till  doomsday,  as  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not,  I believe,  assign  that  functionary  a 
fee.  G.  W.  M. 

Ambergris  (4‘**  S.  ii.  190.)  — I would  suggest 
that  the  ambergris  of  our  old  writers  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  amher-grease,  as  it  used  to  be 
written  — in  other  words,  the  brown  osmazome 
gravy  of  roast  meat,  distinguished  from  gravy  fat. 
I think,  on  examination  of  old  cookery-books,  that 
this  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  dishes  said 
to  be  so  prepared.  Thus  Milton’s  — 

“ meats  of  noblest  sort 

And  savour : beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 

In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit  or  boiled, 

Gris-amber  steamed  ” — 

is  quite  consistent ; but  he  does  not  say  the  fish 
was  so  cooked.  Charles  II. ’s  favourite  dish  of 
^‘eggs  and  ambergris  ” is  also  intelligible.  This, 
too,  will  serve  to  explain  why  the  word  gravy  is 
entirely  wanting  (till  very  recently)  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. E.  K. 

Drydeniana  (4“^  S.  i.  383.) — 

“ Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty  sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence: 

The  prophets’  sons,  by  such  example  led. 

To  learning  and  t©  loyalty  were  bred.” 

Absalom  and  Achithophel. 

What  is  the  reason  that  these  lines  should  not 
apply  to  the  Bishop  and  College  of  Winchester, 
instead  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  College  of 
Westminster  as  is  generally  supposed  ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L, 

Hessey  (4“^  S.  ii.  178.) — This  place  is  called 
Esdesai  and  Hesdesai  in  Domesday,  Hessay  in 
Kirkby’s  Inquest  (circa  1285),  Hessey  in  the 
Nomina  Villarum  (1316).  See  Surtees  Society, 
vol.  xlix.  Index  Locorum  i.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Whit-Sunday  Decorations  (4^*^  S.  i.  551 ; 
ii.  190.) — The  decorations  spoken  of  appear  to  me 
to  be  simply  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  festival 
observances,  the  decorations  being  simply  the  best 
at  hand.  Amongst  other  particulars,  Fosbrooke 
in  his  Antiquities  states  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
tree  to  be  erected  by  the  church-door,  where  a 
banner  was  placed,  and  maidens  stood  gathering 
contributions.  An  arbour  called  Robin  Hood’s 
Bower  was  also  put  up  in  the  churchyard.” 

P.  E.  Masey. 

Tavern  Sign  (4“^  S.  ii.  180.)  — The  couplet, 

“ Kove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  but  here  turn  in, 

Where  naught  excels  the  shaving  but  the  gin,” 
was  to  be  seen  over  the  door  of  a barber  and  pub- 
lican at  Alston.  Also  over  a small  barber’s  shop 
in  the  High  Street,  Gateshead,  was  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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« When  you  want  a shave,  call  in  here, 

Where  you  can  get  one  without  shedding  a tear. 

When  you  go  by,  whether  it  be  east  or  if  it  be  west, 
When  you  pass  Tom,  you  pass  the  best ; 

Call  any  dav,  except  on  Monday, 

For  that  is  Tom  the  barber’s  Sunday.” 

Previous  to  houses  being  numbered  as  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  customary  for  other  traders  to  desig- 
nate by  an  appropriate  sign  the  nature  of  their 
business.  In  the  Beaufoy  collection  of  London 
tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  five  issued 
by  barbers,  the  sign  being  “the  barber’s  soap- 
box:’’ 1.  By  I.  T.  in  Westminster;  his  wife’s 
Christian  name  began  with  E.  This  token  was 
(by  the  inscription  on  it)  issued  “in  the  M.  P.  in 
Westmenester.”  M.  P.  means  market-place,  and 
on  its  site  is  built  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
2.  Bv  lohn  Bromley,  in  the  Strand,  near  the 
Bridge,  16G6.  Strand  Bridge  was  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Somerset  House.  3.  By  the  same' 
person,  only  near  York  House.  (Qy.  Did  he  re- 
move or  rent  the  two  shops  at  one  time,  as  both 
tokens  bear  the  same  date  ?)  4.  By  lohn  Grice 

in  Little  Wood  Street.  5.  In  the  same  street 
(which  was  formerly  designated  Cripplegate 
Within)  by  Francis  Plomer,  1666. 

From  Wits  Recreations,  1663,  is  the  follow- 
ing: — 

“ On  a Barber. 

“ Tonsorius  onely  lives  by  cutting  haire. 

And  yet  he  brags  that  kings  to  him  sit  bare  : 
Methinks  he  should  not  brag  and  boast  of  it. 

Since  he  must  stand  to  beggars,  while  they  sit.” 

T.  Forstek. 

Mask  of  Cromwell  (4^*^  S.  ii.  202.)  — In  the 
Gem  Boom  of  the  British  Museum  is  a mask  in 
wax  taken  from  the  face  of  Cromwell  after  death; 
and  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  George 
Street,  Westminster,  is  a terra-cotta  bust  of  him. 
Comparison  with  these  would,  I should  think, 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  C.  H. 

P.  E.  Maset. 

There  is  (or  was  a few  years  ago)  in  Warwick 
Castle,  a plaster  cast,  said  to  have  been  taken  of 
the  face  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  immediately  after 
death.  Possibly  a comparison  of  his  with  this  one, 
and  inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  the  latter  at  the 
castle,  might  assist  C.  H. 

Wm.  Chandler  Heald. 

Clifford’s  Inn. 

Medal  of  Cromwell  : the  Dassier  Medals 
(4*^^*  S.  ii.  80,  163.)— I have  amongst  others  a 
bronze  one  in  a brass  frame,  a very  cleverly  drawn 
characteristic  head  of  Martinus  Folkes  Arm*",  and 
on  the  reverse  “Societatis  Regalis  Londini  So- 
dalis,  M.DCC.XL.”  Who  was  this  Martin  Folkes, 
and  what  society  is  that  ? * The  medal  is  not  one 

[*  Martin  Folkes,  born  in  1690,  died  1754,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Koval  Society,  and  also  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. He  is  noticed  in  most  biographical  diction- 
aries.”— Ed.] 


of  Jean  Dassier’s  series,  but  by  Ja.  Ant.,  just  at 
the  time  when  he  became  second  die  engraver  to 
the  British  Mint  in  1740.  In  the  Extraits  des 
Registres  du  Conseil  d'Etat  de  la  Repuhlique  de 
Geneve,  from  1535  to  1792,  several  Dassiers  are 
most  honorably  mentioned,  both  for  their  talent 
and  patriotism.  The  last  of  the  name  was  the 
late  Mr.  Auguste  Dassier,  the  well-known  and 
wealthy  Paris  banker,  and  president  of  the  Lyons 
railroad,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Labouchere  family.  Plis  was  a clear  financial 
head,  and  to  him  only  the  Jirst  half  of  Byron’s 
saying  is  applicable  — 

“ Commerce  fills  the  purse  but  clogs  the  brain.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Raymond  Lully  (4*'*  S.  ii.  205.)— Some  ac- 
counts of  the  doctor  and  other  similar  enthusiasts 
can  be  found  in  Mackay’s  Memoirs  of  Extraor- 
dinary  Popular  Delusions.  Frank  Christie. 

Joshua  Sylvester  (4**^  S.  ii.  179.)  — Josliua 
Sylvester  died  at  Middleburgh  in  1618;  but 
neither  the  date  of  his  death  nor  that  of  his 
burial  has  been  ascertained.  He  was  a great 
favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James, 
whose  son.  Prince  Plenry,  gave  him  a yearly  pen- 
sion of  twenty  pounds ; in  allusion  to  which,  he 
signs  himself  on  one  occasion  “ the  pensioner  of 
Prince  Henry.”  His  translation  of  Du  Bartas 
reached  a seventh  edition,  the  last  appearing  in 
1641.  It  is  supposed  that  his  poetry  was  held  in 
much  esteem  by  Milton,  who  is  believed  to  have 
received  some  inspiration  from  it;  at  least,  in 
1800,  the  Rev.  Charles  Dunster  undertook  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  Milton  was  indebted  to 
Sylvester  by  publishing  — 

“ Considerations  on  Milton’s  Early  Reading,  and  the 
Prima  Stamina  of  his  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  together  with 
Extracts  from  a Poet  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  about  Sylves- 
ter in  Mr.  Collier’s  introduction  to  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
1846.  Does  Mr.  Grosart  intend  to  include  “ The 
Soul’s  Errand”  in  his  reprint  of  the  “silver- 
tongued”  singer?  If  so,  upon  what  evidence 
does  he  attribute  it  to  Sylvester?  “The  Soul’s 
Errand  ” (sometimes  ascribed  to  Sylvester)  is  un- 
questionably the  same  poem  as  “ The  Lie,”  which 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  published  among  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  poems;  and  which  a manu- 
script discovered  in  the  Chetham  Library  at 
Manchester  establishes  was  written  by  Raleigh. 

S.  F.  Williams. 

Shrewsbury. 

Local  Terminations  (4^^*  S.  ii.  202.)~Both 
Ham  and  End  are  purely  Saxon  words:  the 
former  signifying  a “ home  or  dwelling-place,  also 
a borough  or  village  ” — the  latter,  both  as  a root 
and  a derivative,  having  the  meaning  now  in 
daily  use. 
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Within  three  miles  of  my  residence  here,  there 
is  a private  house  called  Mam.  As  an  affix,  the 
word  is  of  common  occurrence  in  this  and  other 
southern  counties.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  he 
referable  especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to  shel- 
tered situations. 

Of  the  usage  of  end  as  a terminal,  in  Gravesend^ 
we  have  a very  pertinent  example.  This  name, 
according  to  Bailey,  is  made  up  of  Grave — from 
gepepe,  Saxon,  a governor — and  ^wc?=the  ter- 
mination of  the  graviate,  or  county. 

On  the  meaning  of  ahad,  I can  throw  no  light. 
In  all  probability  it  has  an  Hindoostanee  deriva- 
tion. Edmtjnd  Tew. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Etching  and  Etchers.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

(Macmillan.) 

This  is  an  instructive  book  on  a branch  of  art  which 
has  of  late  years  been  strangely  disregarded.  For,  though 
admirers  of  art  flocked  to  the  Burlington  Club’s  exhibition 
of  the  copies  of  Rembrandt’s  “ Hundred  Guilder  Print,” 
the  study  of  etchings  has  been  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions  confined  to  connoisseurs,  too  many  of  whom 
value  the  works  of  the  best  etchers  not  so  much  for  their 
beauty  and  artistic  merit  aiS  for  their  rarity  and  curiosity. 
The  present  work  is  calculated  to  call  increased  attention 
to  etching  and  etchers  ; for,  although  intended  to  be  use- 
ful as  a practical  manual,  and  also  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  great  etchers,  its  higher  aim  as  a contri- 
bution to  the  philosophy  of  art  has  been  to  define  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  etching,  and  to  show  how  closely 
its  success  is  connected  with  fidelity  to  its  central  idea, — 
which  central  idea,  according  to  Mr.  Hamerton,  is  the 
free  expression  of  purely  artistic  thought.  Having  enun- 
ciated this  great  fundamental  principle,  Mr.  Hamerton 
proceeds  to  examine  the  powers  and  qualities  of  the  art, 
its  difficulties  and  facilities  as  compared  with  other  forms 
of  art,  and  then  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  law 
which  he  has  laid  down  by  a careful  examination  of  the 
works  of  the  best  etchers,  both  of  the  English  and  Conti- 
nental schools.  In  this  way  we  are  by  means  of  critical 
analysis  led  to  a more  perfect  appreciation  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  different  masters,  and  to  form  some  opinion 
as  to  how  far  their  relative  success  or  failure  has  de- 
pended upon  their  obedience  or  disregard  of  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Hamerton  has  laid  down.  This,  the  larger 
division  of  the  book,  is  illustrated  with  between  thirty 
and  forty  etchings  (with  two  exceptions,  which  are 
copies  after  Ostade),  all  from  the  original  plates.  How 
important  an  advantage  it  is  to  study  really  the  works  of 
the  etchers  themselves,  and  not  copies  of  them  however 
skilfully  made,  the  perusal  of  a verj"  few  pages  of  Mr. 
Hamerton’s  volume  sufficiently  demonstrates.  When 
we  add  that  among  the  original  etchings  here  given  are 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Callot,  Paul  Potter,  Karl  d^u  Jardin 
Waterloo,  besides  etching  made  for  the  work  before  us  by 
the  best  etchers  of  the  day,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  book  is  one  deserving  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
true  lovers  of  art.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  relates 
to  the  various  processes,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  lead  to 
the  wasting  of  many  plates  and  much  time,  for  it  would 
seem  from  Mr.  Hamerton’s  view,  that  etchers,  like  poets, 
are  born  and  not  made.  The  book  is  very  fitly  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Haden,  whose  masterly  works  have  done  so  much 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  too  long  neglected  but 
beautiful  form  of  art  expression. 
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to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

The  Reliquary,  by  L.  L.  Jewitt.  All  Numbers  from  1 to  24. 

The  History  of  British  Costume,  by  J.  R.  Planch^,  1834. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  O.  W.  3farshaU,  Weacombe  House,  Taunton. 
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cuts. 
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TURiA.  llostoch  et  Lipsige,  8vo,  1714. 

ScoBELL,  Acts  -and  Ordinances  op  the  Long  Parliament.  Folio, 
1 6.’)8. 

Edw.  Husband,  Collection  op  Remonstrances,  Addresses,  Orders 
BETWEEN  King  and  Parliament.  4to,  1643. 

The  same.  Folio,  1646. 

Surtees  Society  Publications,  1—7, 9—12,  14—23, 25—32. 

Rabelais  in  Dutch.  Alle  de  Geestige  Werken  van  Mr.  Francois  Rabe- 
lais, door  Claudio  Gallitalo. 

Parker  Society.— 

Roger’s  Catholic  Doctrine  op  the  Church  of  England.  1 Vol. 
Bradford’s  Writings.  Vol.  II, 

Archaeolooia,  Vol.  XXXVI.  Part  2. 

List  op  Officers  claiming  the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds  granted  by 
HIS  Sacred  Majesty  for  the  Relief  of  his  truly  Loyal  and  In- 
digent Party.  4to,  1663. 

Athenjsum.  All  before  1831. 

Collins’s  Peerage.  5th  edit.  Supplemental  Volume. 

Annual  Bioo.  and  Obit.  1833 

JoH.  WoLFii,  Lectionum  Memorabilium.  Edit.  1600.  The  Index 
only,  which  was  published  separately. 

The  Innocent  cleared  ; or,  the  Vindication  of  Capt.  John  Smith. 
Lond.  4to.  1648. 

Index  to  Rolls  of  Parliament,  by  Starchy,  Pridden,  and  Upham. 
Fol.  1832. 

Anthropological  Rev.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Thos.  Brown’s  Works.  4 Vols.  Dublin,  8th  edit.  D79.  Vol.  1. 
Select  Collection  of  English  Songs.  3 Vols.  Lond.:  Printed  for  J, 
Johnson.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1 783.  8vo.  Vol.  II. 

List  op  Justices  of  the  Peace  confirmed  at  the  Restoration. 
1660. 

Abbe  Barthelemy  Merceir  [St.  Leger],  Notice  Raisonne  des 
ouvrages  de  Gaspard  Schott.  Paris,  1785.  8vo. 

Gaspar  Schott,  vel  Aspasio  Caramuelio,  Joco-Seriorum  Natur^b 
ET  Artis,  Herbipoli,  1666.  4to. 

Wanted  hy  Edward  Peacock,  Esq,,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


t0  C0rrp^})0ntfpnt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W, 

R.  Inglis  Esq.  (Glasgow)  and  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Dawson  Duffield, 
LL.D.  We  have  received  letters  for  these  Correspondents.  Will  they 
kindly  send  ics  their  addresses  ? 

Notes  on  Books.  We  are  compelled  to  postpone  our  notice  of  Wood’s 
Natural  History  of  Man,  (^c.,  till  next  week 

The  St.  Christopher  op  1423.  The  first  of  several  papers  connected 
with  the  Fairford  Windows,  hy  Mr.  Holt,  will  appear  on  Saturday 
next. 

W.  ,W.  R.  The  best  work,  we.  believe,  for  French  slang  is  the  follow- 
ing: Etudes  de  Philologie  comparee  sur  1’ Argot  et  sur  les  Idiomes 
analogues  parl4s  en  Europe  et  en  Paris.  Par  Francisque-Michel. 
Paris;  Didot,  1856, 8vo. 

Herefordensis.  There  were  above  twenty  editions  of  the  English 
Bible  before  the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  version  o/1560. 

OsPHAL.  Dr.  James  Price  published  a separate  work,  entitled  An 
Account  of  some  Experiments  on  Mercury,  Silver,  and  Gold.  Oxford, 
1782,  1783, 4to.  There  is  a German  translation  of  it,  1783, 8vo. 

H.  W.  The  line,  “ On  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  occurs  in  Milton, 
L’ Allegro,  line  34. 

Hyd  (Kelso).  The  work  is  one  of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Regi- 
men Sanitatis  Salerni:  or  the  Schools  of  Salerne’s  Regiment  of  Health. 

ERRATA._4th  S.  ii.  p,  56,  col.  ii.  line  5 from  bottom,  for  “deeds” 
read  “deed-envelopes”  ; p.  496,  col.  ii.  line  31,  /or  “Hertwell”  read 
“ Hartwell;”  p.  238,  col.  i.  line  32,  for  “ Fovargne  ” read  “ Fovargue; 
p.  139,  col.  i.  last  line  for  “ Bedfordshire  ” read  “ Hertfordshire.' 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q_.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher, for  Is.  8d. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  “ ST.  CHRISTOPHER  OF  1423.” 

In  tRe  Ristory  of  art  and  literature  it  would  Re 
absolutely  impossible  to  select  any  single  object 
comprising  witRin  itself  so  many  elements  of  in- 
terest and  importance,  of  miscRief  and  self-im- 
posed deception,  as  tRe  St.  CRristopRer  of  1423.” 

From  its  discovery  in  1769  to  tRe  present  time 
it  Ras  maintained  its  proud  supremacy,  and,  witR 
very  few  exceptions,  been  acknowledged  tRrougR- 
out  Europe  as  the  most  ancient  woodcut  known 
with  a date.”  Every  suggestion  which  im- 
plied a doubt  to  the  contrary  Ras  been  scouted 
as  treason ; and  the  bare  enunciation  of  a disbe- 
lief in  its  date  Ras  sufficed  to  secure  the  censure 
of  art  critics  and  the  leaders  in  literature,  as  well 
as  to  brand  the  objector  as  a wild  visionary,  whose 
object  was  to  contravene  an  accepted  decision, 
and  to  destroy  a valuable  guide  in  the  history 
of  wood-engraving,”  the  authority  of  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  most 
learned. 

As  is  well  known,  the  St.  Christopher  of 
1423  ” has  been  styled  the  date  whence  the 
annals  of  engraving  have  fixed  their  first  land- 
mark ” ; and  equally  certain  is  it,  that  a more 
treacherous  guide  could  not  have  been  created. 
From  that  very  adoption  a greater  amount  of 
misapprehension  and  injury  have  emanated  than 
can  possibly  be  imagined,  the  effects  of  which 


indeed  are  seriously  felt  to  this  hour.  By  it  reason 
has  been  enchained  and  mystified,  the  whole 
machinery  of  natural  progress  and  improvement 
has  become  thrown  into  complete  chaos  and  dis- 
order, and — unless  the  error  be  at  once  recog- 
nised — it  threatens  to  bequeath  to  posterity  a 
legacy  of  folly,  which  ought  to  be  forthwith  dis- 
sipated and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

From  one  cause  or  another  the  date  of  the  St. 
Christopher  of  1423”  was  permitted  to  reign 
undisputed  until  1819,  when  Koning  boldly  de- 
clared the  date  to  be  false,  and  contended  it  should 
be  1473 — (millesimo  cccc®  lxx  tertio)— and  that 
the  had  been  erased.  In  that  opinion  he 

was  supported  by  Sotzman,  who  founded  his  ar- 
gument on  the  ground  that  no  other  engraving 
of  so  ancient  a date  was  known,  and  that  those 
which  had  theretofore  been  found  were  posterior 
to  1450.” 

A third  objector  also  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  designated  the  true 
date  to  be  “ millesimo  cccc°  xx  terno^^  (1460). 

Fully  concurring  in  the  views  of  those  authori- 
ties, that  the  date  1423  ” could  not  possibly  indi- 
cate the  period  when  the  woodcut  was  executed, 
I nevertheless  was  unable  to  agree  either  with 
Koning  or  Pinkerton  as  to  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  supposed  alteration  in  the  date  had 
been  effected ; and  believing  that  the  so-called 
^‘facsimiles”  might  be  treated  as  approxima- 
tively  faithful  representations  of  the  original 
woodcut,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
readiest  and  most  probable  manner  in  which  the 
presumed  fraud  in  the  date  had  been  contrived 
was  by  converting  the  “ c ” of  the  “ xc  ” into  an 
“ X,”  thereby,  with  a stroke  of  the  pen,  adding 
seventy  years  to  its  date ; and  I accordingly,  in 
July  1864,  at  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  announced  the  opinion  I had  formed. 

I now  assume  that  (like  myself  and  most  other 
writers  upon  the  “ St.  Christopher”)  neither 
Koning  nor  Pinkerton  had  even  seen  the  original 
when  they  declared  the  date  to  have  been  tam- 
pered with,  or  we  should  all  have  been  spared  our 
conjectures. 

By  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
Boyle,  I was  on  the  28th  Aug.  last,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  leisurely  and  carefully  examining  the 
far-famed  woodcut  in  Lord  Spencer’s  celebrated 
library  at  Althorp ; and  the  result  I arrived  at 
was,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  date  “ 1423  ” on  the  engraving  has  never 
been  falsified  in  any  manner,  and  consequently 
that  all  theories  founded  on  such  an  idea  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  may  be  henceforth  dismissed  as 
utterly  untenable. 

It  is  also  proper  I should  add  that  I found  the 
original  woodcut  so  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  representation  of  it  I had  ever  met  with,  as 
to  impress  me  with  a far  higher  degree  of  respect 
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and  admiration  for  tlie  talent  of  the  artist  who 
engraved  it  than  I had  previously  imagined  to 
have  been  possible. 

This  candid  declaration  on  my  part  may  pos- 
sibly be  considered  as  an  important  gain  to  the 
believers  in  the  date ; but  should  that  be  so,  the 
notion  will  be  but  short-lived,  inasmuch  as  one 
other  consequence  of  my  inspection  was  to 
thoroughly  satisfy  me  that  the  date  1423  ’’  does 
not,  and  never  was  intended^  to  represent  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  woodcut  was  engraved  ; and 
that  any  supposition  to  the  contrary  is  erroneous, 
dangerous,  and  self-deceptive  to  the  last  degree. 

By  some  unaccountable  fallacy  of  reasoning, 
every  commentator  on  the  ^‘St.  Christopher”  has 
completely  overlooked  the  “ Hamlet  in  the  play  ” 
— the  simple  explanatory  key  which  discloses  the 
true  state  of  the  case — viz.  the  fact  that  the  wood- 
cut  in  question  is  divided  into  two  separate  por- 
tions— “the  saint”  and  “the  legend”  — and 
that  they  are  so  thoroughly  distinct,  the  one  from 
the  other,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  readily  sepa- 
rated at  any  moment  without  injury  or  prejudice 
to  either,  each  being  complete  in  itself.  When 
the  “ German  ” artist  was  commissioned  to  en- 
grave “ the  saint,”  he  was  supplied  v/ith  “ the 
Latin  legend,”  and  he  simply  copied  it — the  date 
being  that  on  the  legend — without  the  slightest 
connection  existing  between  it  and  the  period  at 
which  the  woodcut  was  produced.  By  this  “ com- 
mon-sense solution”  the  fallacy  of  Baron  Hei- 
uecken  and  his  disciples  is  annihilated  at  one  fell 
swoop,  truth  is  recognised  after  a continuous  sup- 
pression of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  the 
natural  progress  of  art  relieved  from  the  bondage 
by  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  improperly 
irammelled. 

Regard  for  your  valuable  space  alone  restrains 
me  from  stating  several  other  grounds,  equally 
antagonistic  to  the  notion  of  “ 1423  ” being  the 
true  date  of  the  engraving ; but,  on  the  principle 
that  “ one  reason  is  as  good  as  a thousand,”  if  it  be 
a sound  one,  I am  perfectly  content  to  rely  on 
that  which  I have  styled  the  “ common-sense 
solution  ” of  the  mystery,  in  support  of  my  de- 
nunciation of  that  error  which  ventures  to  claim 
“ 1423  ” as  correctly  defining  the  year  in  which 
the  “ St.  Christopher  ” was  produced. 

I cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning  that 
other  substantive  objections  exist  which  I believe 
must  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
block  from  which  the  engraving  was  printed  could 
not  have  been  cut  at  the  early  date  hitherto  as- 
signed to  it. 

Thus,  the  “ St.  Christopher  of  1423  ” was  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a “printing  press”  and  with 
“ printing  ink,”  neither  of  which  had  ever  been 
heard  of  in  1423;  and  further,  it  is  printed  on 
paper  identical  with  that  ordinarily  used  by 
Martin  Schon  as  well  as  by  Albrecht  Diirer  be- 


tween 1480  and  1500,  which  paper  bears  the  well- 
known  watermark  of  that  period,  viz.  “ a bull’s 
head,  with  an  upright  line  rising  between  the 
horns,  and  surmounted  by  a flower;  and 

Lastly : whilst  the  st}'le  of  the  “ St.  Christo- 
pher ” is  precisely  that  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected  ch'ca  1493,  there  was  no 
woodcut  whatever  in  existence  in  or  prior  to 
1423,  nor  for  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards, 
comparable  to  it  in  the  remotest  degree,  either  in 
originality  of  treatment,  vigour  of  execution,  or 
practical  knowledge  of  wood  engraving,  the  cele- 
brated initial  in  the  Mayence  Bible  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

As  is  generally  known,  Baron  Heinecken— who 
has  been  as  immoderately  flattered  on  the  one 
hand,  as  unfairly  abused  on  the  other — unexpect- 
edly found  the  wood-engraving  of  “ St.  Christo- 
pher” in  1769  at  the  monastery  at  Buxheim  in 
Upper  Suabia,  and  he  at  once  welcomed  it  as  an 
inestimable  prize  which  conclusively  proved  the 
advanced  state  of  excellence  wood-engraving  had 
attained  in  1423.  That  date  did  all  the  mischief. 
It  blunted  the  Baron’s  reason,  it  blinded  his  per- 
ception, and  in  the  outburst  of  his  enthusiasm,  he 
pinned  his  faith  to  it ; and  being  at  that  period 
the  “ Jupiter  omnipotens”  among  connoisseurs  of 
old  engravings,  his  dictum  was  freely  accepted, 
and  from  that  moment  the  fiat  went  forth  that 
the  date  of  “ 1423  ” was  to  be  relied  on  as  clearly 
marking  the  -period  when  the  woodcut  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  accordingly  so  accepted,  and  still 
is.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion by  Heinecken  was  to  throw  all  preconceived 
notions  of  the  “ Block  Books  ” into  that  unutter- 
able confusion  in  which  the  subject  has  ever  since 
been  involved.  Thus  the  feeble  logic  on  which 
the  mischief  was  founded  was, — “The  ‘St.  Chris- 
topher of  1423  ’ is  far  in  advance  of  the  Block 
Books — ergo,  the  Block  Books  must  necessarily 
have  been  produced  at  a much  earlier  date  ” ! The 
wildest  conjectures  were  accordingly  indulged  in 
freely,  and  men’s  ingenuity  and  reasoning  facul- 
ties strained  to  the  utmost  tension  to  support  that 
mistaken  notion.  Some  fixed  the  “ Block  Books” 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  others 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth ; any  period, 
indeed,  was  deemed  suitable  which  kept  at  a re- 
spectful distance  anterior  to  1423.  That  theory 
was  taken  up  and  adopted  by  successive  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  repeated  by  them  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  as  at  length  to  be  implicitly  believed 
in  as  true  and  incontrovertible  as  “ Holy  Writ” 
itself. 

Among  other  mischievous  consequences  which 
have  resulted  from  Heinecken’s  dictum,  one  was  to 
excite  an  appetite  for  similar  marvels.  Accord- 
ingly, as  is  always  the  case,  a goodly  supply  of 
“ rare  old  woodcuts  ” soon  made  their  appearance 
in  the  market,  and  among  them,  mirahile  dictu, 
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another  St.  Christopher  of  1423,  which  was  an- 
nounced with  a royal  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Bibliotheque 
Rpyale  de  Paris.” 

On  that  startling  announcement  being  made, 
Dr.  Dibdin  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Paris 
with  the  real  Simon  Pure  ” of  Heineckeii,  when 
it  appeared,  1st,  that  the  impressions  were  taken 
from  different  blocks!  2nd,  that  the  Paris  copy 
had  been  produced  by  Von  Murr,  and  soiled  in 
colour  by  means  of  coffee ! ! 

So  much  for  the  lengths  to  which  literary  and 
artistic  frauds  are  carried,  where  the  hope  of  pay- 
ment exists  to  reward  the  evil-doer.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  demand  for  St.  Christophers  of 
1423,”  that  a third  exemplaire  was  afterwards 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  collection  of 
^‘Mons.  le  Baron  de  Blittersdorf  ” at  Frankfort, 
which,  in  its  turn,  however,  was  pronounced  to 
he  false. 

The  other  rarities  to  which  I have  alluded, 
and  which  came  to  light  shortly  after  Heinecken’s 
discovery,  were,  a “ St.  Sebastian  ” with  the  date 
1437,  a St.  Etienne  ” 1437,  a Calvary  ” 1443  j 
and  lastly,  the  most  impudent  of  all,  the  en- 
graving of  1418,”  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Brussels ; none  of  which,  however,  successfully 
withstood  the  test  of  investigation,  and  have  all 
since  been  denounced  as  utterly  unworthy  of  re- 
liance. 

In  my  humble  endeavours  to  oppose  and  uproot 
the  fallacy  connected  with  the  “ St.  Christopher 
of  1423,”  I do  not  ask  much.  All  I invoke  is, 
the  intelligence  of  1868  as  opposed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  1769 ; and  in  so  doing,  I do  not  believe  my 
appeal  to  be  either  unreasonable  or  ill-founded. 

Since  Heinecken  wrote,  immense  strides  have 
been  made  iu  arriving  at  a better  knowledge  of 

literature  and  art.”  Education  has  ripened 
man’s  intellect,  and,  among  other  consequences, 
has  endowed  him  with  a power  of  thinking  for 
himself,  in  lieu  of  being  blindly  bound  by  the 
reasoning  of  others.  In  my  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion,  I have  attempted  nothing  more 
than  to  fairly  express  my  belief  in  such  a manner 
as  to  reduce  the  question  I have  raised  to  the 
simplest  conceivable  issue ; and  by  evaporating  all 
the  “ quasi-mystery  ” which  has  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  envelop  the  “ history  of  early  printing 
and  wood-engraving,”  enable  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  "the  subject  to  readily  comprehend  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  which  side  “ truth  and 
reason  ” are  to  be  found. 

Upon  the  basis  I have  hereinbefore  stated,  I 
altogether  deny  the  oft-repeated  allegation  that 
the  date  millesimo  cccc°  xx  tertio,”  which  is  to 
be  found  at  the  right  of  the  legend  underneath 
the  St.  Christopher,”  designates,  or  was  ever 
intended  to  denote  the  year  in  which  the  “ saint  ” 


was  engraved;  and  I venture  to  insist  that  it 
should  not  any  longer  be  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  ‘‘  marking  the  date  from  which  the  practice  of 
wood-engraving,  as  applied  to  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, is  to  be  calculated.” 

To  this  unqualified  repudiation  of  the  date  of 
the  St.  Christopher  of  1423  ” I invite  the  atten- 
tion of  such  writers  on  the  subject  of  early  print- 
ing and  engraving  as  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Berjeau,  feeling  assured 
that  if  any  talent  can  possibly  restore  “ Humpty- 
Dumpty”  to  his  former  position  on  the  wall,  they 
are  the  authorities  best  qualified  to  do  so. 

I will  conclude  by  observing  that,  so  soon  as 
the  question  of  the  ‘‘  St.  Christopher  ” has  been 
disposed  of,  I shall  be  prepared  to  prove  my  other 
two  propositions,  viz.  that  printing  preceded 
engraving,  and  that  no  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Paw- 
permn  existed  prior  to  1485.  Henry  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


Almost  all  books  with  or  without  woodcuts 
before  1476  or  80,  from  the  German  and  Low 
Country  presses,  were  printed  without  dates,  and 
usually  also  without  places  or  names  of  printers, 
and  so  it  would  have  been  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary if  these  block  books  had  formed  an  ex- 
ception. Thus  the  Mazarine  Bible,  1450-55,  has 
no  date.  2.  Bihlia  Latina  (Argentinae,  H.  Egges- 
tein,  1468)  sine  loco,  anno,  aut  typogr.  3.  Ditto  of 
the  same  from  same  press,  1469  or  70.  4.  Ditto 
of  the  same  (Argentinae,  typis  Mantellianis, 

1469) .  5.  Ditto  of  same  (Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne, 

1470) .  6.  Ditto  of  same  (Basiliae,  Bertholdi  Rodt 
et  Bernardi  Rich  el).  7.  Ditto  of  same  (Colon, 
typis  Nic.  Goltz,  1472).  8.  Biblia  Sacra  (Basiliae, 
typis  Bern.  Richel)  has  date,  but  no  place  or  printer. 
9.  The  Paris  Bible  of  Ulr.  Gering.  Mart.  Crantz  et 
Mich.  Friburger  (1476)  has  no  date.  10.  Biblia 
cum  Glossa  Ord.  &c.  (Venet.  circa  1480),  no  name, 
printer,  or  date.  11.  The  Fontibus  ex  Graecis 
Bible,  1481,  no  place  or  printer : and  so  on.  A 
little  time  spent  in  any  large  library  of  early 
books,  especially  of  these  countries,  would  reveal 
scores  of  such  instances.  I only  wonder  how 
Mr.  Holt  can  attempt  to  found  any  argument 
upon  the  absence  of  dates  and  persons’  names, 
when  we  know  that  not  only  in  printing,  but  in 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  precious  and 
other  metal-work,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it  was 
so  unusual  to  sign  the  works  with  either. 

J.  C.  J. 


FAIRFORD  WINDOWS. 

The  expression  incomparable  excellence,”  ap- 
plied by  your  valued  correspondent  Sir  Thomas 
WiNNiNGTON  to  the  windows  of  Fairford  church 
{antly  p.  222),  incites  me  to  offer  you  a few  pass- 
ing observations. 
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The  Fairford  windows  are  fortunately  open  to 
comparison.  They  may  he  very  advantageously 
compared  with  a still  more  extensive,  and  in 
many  respects  even  superior,  series  of  painted 
glass  in  the  celebrated  windows  of  King’s  College 
chapel,  Cambridge.  Of  that  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  historical  compositions,  only  the  great  east 
window  is  extensively  known.  It  has  been  en- 
graved, and  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  the 
rooms  of  Cambridge  scholars.  But  the  rest,  the 
side  windows,  although  of  very  great  artistic  value, 
are  much  less  thought  about.  They  are  arranged 
in  a continuous  series  of  types  and  antetypes 
(with  figures  of  prophets  and  messengers  between 
them : a system  which  is  only  partially  carried 
out  in  the  Fairford  glass. 

The  east  window  of  Fairford  church  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion,  with  five  smaller  subjects 
below  it,  exhibits  the  same  subject  as  the  great 
window  of  King’s  College  chapel,  Cambridge. 
There  is  great  similarity  between  them.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  Fairford  has  a considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  glass  at  Cambridge,  which  con- 
sists in  the  very  fine  west  window  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  subject  is  entirely  wanting  in 
the  University  series;  although  it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  appeared  in  the  great  west  window, 
which  still  continues  blank  with  plain  glass,  had 
the  original  designs  been  fully  carried  out. 

The  west  window,  containing  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, appears  to  me  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  glass  at  Fairford.  It  is  especially^ 
interesting  as  exhibiting  a close  afiinity  to  the 
frequently  described  picture  at  Dantzig — a large 
altarpiece  of  the  Last  Judgment,  formerly  at- 
tributed to  Ouwater,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
W aagen  to  Hans  Memling.  The  picture  is  certainly 
a highly  important  picture  of  the  Flemish  school. 
The  arrangement  and  general  action  of  the  figures, 
the  blessed  ascending  steps  with  the  aid  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  violent  action  of  the  condemned 
on  the  opposite  side,  are  common  to  both  paint- 
ings. At  Dantzig,  the  figures  of  the  blessed  enter- 
ing Paradise  are  entirely  nude  ; whilst  at  Fairford, 
their  habiliments-,  tiaras,  mitres,  and  crowns, 
distinguish  their  Lormer  grades  and  positions  in 
life.  At  Fairford/  the  condemned  are  much  more 
grotesque ; and  the  demons  are  scaly,  with  snouts, 
hideously  formed' limbs,  such  as  beset  St.  Anthony 
in  Martin  Schongauer’s  well-known  engraving.  A 
remarkable  parallel  exists  also  in  the  central  and 
dignified  figure  of  St.  Michael,  holding  the  scales 
in  one  hand  and  a processional  cross  in  the  other. 
He  is  fully  armgd,  and  the  fashion  of  the  armour 
in  both  instances  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

My  lamented  friend  0.  Winston  thought  very 
highly  of  this  window,  and  I quite  concur  in  the 
views  which  he  expressed  of  the  Fairford  series 
in  his  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Glass-paintings,  p.  114 
of  the  first  edition. 


My  principal  object,  however,  in  now  writing, 
must  not  be  forgotten ; which  is  to  invite  atten- 
tion, concurrently  with  that  of  Fairford,  to  the  fine 
and  extensive  series  of  glass-paintings  in  King’s 
College  chapel.  A very  learned  and  thoroughly 
practical  paper  on  the  latter  series  was  printed 
by  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Bolton,  in  No.  46  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Archceological  Institute,  to  which  I 
contributed  two  supplemental  papers  printed  in 
Nos.  48  and  49  of  the  same  journal.  They  ap- 
peared respectively  in  December  1855  and  March 
1856. 

The  Fairford  windows  at  that  time  interested 
me  deeply,  and  it  was  my  wish  to  study  them  as 
completely  as  possible.  I went  so  far  as  to  read 
a paper  upon  them,  illustrated  with  original 
drawings  made  by  a very  clever  amateur,  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
1856 ; but  delayed  committing  it  to  press  in  the 
desire  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to 
produce  something  much  more  elaborate.  My 
subsequent  occupations  and  engagements  have 
taken  a very  different  turn;  but  now  I rejoice  to 
find  that  the  Fairford  windows  are  engaging  so 
much  of  public  attention,  and  to  observe  by 
an  announcement  in  some  of  the  public  papers 
that  a fitting  memorial  of  them  is  likely  to  be 
secured  by  the  united  labours  of  a committee  of 
savans  convened  for  the  special  purpose. 

G.  S. 

Having  access  to  several  German  works  that 
seem  to  treat  exhaustively  of  Albert  Diirer’s  life, 
and  of  his  vast  body  of  compositions,  I have 
looked  into  them  with  great  curiosity  to  discover 
if  any  decisive  mention  is  made  of  Diirer  as  a 
painter  on  glass,  but  without  success.  Gessert,  in 
his  Geschichte  der  Glasmalerei  (Stuttgart,  1839), 
states  that  — 

“ neither  from  any  notices  on  Diirer’s  part,  or  by  his 
contemporaries,  or  from  modern  works,  which  treat  of 
his  life  and  art,  can  any  certainty  be  arrived  at  that  he 
actually  painted  on  glass.  That  he  was  reckoned  among 
the  masters  of  our  art  appears,  however,  from  this — that 
he  experimented,  with  German  industry,  in  the  most 
varied  branches  of  art,  and  therefore  could  scarcely  have 
wholly  abstained  from  glass-painting,  which  at  his  time 
was  flourishing  in  its  utmost  glory.  Besides,  in  the 
drawing  (or  design)  of  many  glass-paintings,  the  unmis- 
takeable  style  of  this  master  has  led  to  the  opinion  that 
he  completed  them  in  all  their  parts ; while,  perhaps,  he 
only  supplied  the  carton — an  assistance  which  the  most 
distinguished  artists  of  that  period  did  not  disdain  to 
give.”— P.  135. 

In  the  copious  article  on  Diirer  inserted  in  the 
very  valuable  and  beautifully-illustrated  Conver- 
sations-Lexicon  fur  hildende  Kunst,  S’"  Band, 
Leipzig,  1846  (a  work,  unfortunately,  never  com- 
pleted*), the  writer,  in  summing  up  the  beneficial 

* Will  no  great  publisher,  Brockhaus  or  Cotta,  come 
forward  to  complete  so  invaluable  a boon  to  the  fine  arts 
as  this  work  would  be  in  its  perfect  state  1 
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influence  of  Diirer  on  all  brandies  of  tbe  fine  arts, 
states  it  to  have  been  unbounded ; and  enumerates 
in  particular  its  effects  on  painters  in  oil,  in  minia- 
ture, in  enamel,  on  glass;  on  engravers,  form- 
cutters,  and  even  on  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  die- 
cutters,  and  lithographers.  This  far-spread  and 
powerful  influence  the  writer  attributes  to  Diirer’s 
skill  and  mastery  in  design. 

Connected  with  Gessert’s  work,  I may  here  in- 
cidentally be  permitted  to  mention  that,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  I assisted  in  com- 
pleting a translation  of  it  for  a well-known  ama- 
teur and  patron  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  city,  Mr. 
T.  Combe;  but  by  some  strange  mischance,  the 
MS.  was  lost  when  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
press,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  The 
loss  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of 
numerous  notes  and  additions  to  the  work  kindly 
contributed  by  an  eminent  scholar  and  art-critic, 
then  a student,  and  now  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  Fairford  windows, 
Gessert  merely  repeats  the  common  accounts  given 
of  them  by  Dallaway  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts 
in  England.  In  an  enumeration  given  in  the 
Conversations-Lexicon  of  the  glass-paintings  to  be 
found  in  Niirnberg  (Diirer’s  native  city),  not  one 
is  mentioned  as  by  him ; but  several,  by  modern 
artists,  are  stated  to  be  after  the  great  master. 

J.  Mackay. 

Oxford. 


Just  now  that  these  windows  are  attracting 
much  attention,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what 
has  been  said  of  them  by  an  early  writer,  Richard 
Corbet,  D.D.,  1582-1635.  The  following  poem 
may  be  considered  to  escape  the  charge  either  of 
profanity  or  immodesty : — 

“ UPON  FAIREFORD  WINDOWES. 

Tell  me,  you  Anti-Saints,  why  Brass 
With  you  is  shorter-liv’d  than  Glass  ? 

And  why  the  Saints  have  scap’d  their  Falls 
Better  from  Windows  than  fi'om  Walls  ? 

Is  it  because  the  Brethren’s  Fires 
Maintain  a Glass-house  at  Black- Fryers? 

Next  which  the  Church  stands  North  and  South, 
And  East  and  West  the  Preacher’s  mouth. 

Or  is’t  because  such  Painted  Ware 
Resembles  something  that  you  are. 

So  py’de,  so  seeming,  so  unsound 
In  Manners  and  in  Doctrine  found, 

That,  out  of  Emblematick  Wit, 

You  Spare  your  selves  in  Sparing  it  ? 

If  it  be  so,  then  Fairford,  boast 
Th}--  Church  hath  Kept  what  all  have  Lost, 

And  is  Preserved  fi'oin  the  bane 
Of  either  War  or  Puritane, 

Whose  Life  is  colour’d  in  thy  Paint, 

The  inside  Dross,  the  outside  Saint.” 

Poems,  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  the  Third 
Edition,  1672,  p.  111. 

W.  H.  S. 

Yaxlev. 


BISHOP  PERCY  AND  HIS  '‘RELIQUES.” 

My  personal  recollections  of  tbe  bisbop  are 
about  sixty-five  years  old,  but  I distinctly  bear 
in  mind  his  appearance  as  a venerable-looking 
man,  with  a placid  countenance  and  regular  fea- 
tures, dressed  in  black,  and  wearing  an  apron, 
wbicb  last  particularly  struck  me. 

I was  reading  Ovid  or  Virgil  with  my  father, 
who  superintended  my  education,  when  Dr.  Percy 
was  rather  suddenly  announced.  Seeing  how  I 
was  engaged,  after  greeting  my  father,  he  en- 
couragingly held  out  his  hand  to  me,  which  of 
course  I took,  and  never  having  been  so  familiar 
with  a bishop  before,  it  made  an  impression  upon 
me.  What  particularly  passed  in  conversation  I 
do  not  remember,  but  my  mother,  who  also  knew 
Dr.  Percy,  was  sent  for  and  came.  My  belief  is 
that  the  acquaintance  between  Percy  and  my 
father  began  when  the  former  was  Dean  of  Car*- 
lisle;  who,  coming  to  see  Dr.  Vincent,  then  Master 
of  Westminster  School,  extended  his  walk  (for  I 
recollect  no  carriage)  some  hundred  or  two  of 
yards  to  call  upon  a person  whom  he  had  known 
a good  many  years  before.  He  was  attended  by  a 
servant,  and  this  servant  had  in  his  care  a copy  of 
the  Reliques  of  the  edition  of  1775  (by  mistake  I 
gave  the  date  as  1774  in  my  former  communica- 
tion), which  Dr.  Percy  presented  to  my  father. 
That  very  copy  now  lies  before  me,  and  it  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  omission  of  the  ballad 

The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath.”  I have  seen  it 
stated  that  this  so-called  questionable  production 
was  left  out  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Reliques 
in  1767  ; but  such  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  is  found 
on  p.  145  of  the  third  volume  of  that  impression 
with  a brief  introduction  (as  in  the  edition  of 
1765)  containing  merely  Addison’s  recommenda- 
tion of  it.  Why  Percy  presented  to  my  father  the 
third  edition  instead  of  the  fourth  (which  had 
come  out  in  1794,  as  superintended  by  his  nephew) 
I know  not,  while  I can  easily  understand  why 
he  did  not  give  him  the  first  or  the  second. 

The  interview  did  not  last  long,  but  my  father 
went  out  with  the  bishop,  and  did  not  return  for 
some  time ; and  my  lessons,  I think,  were  ended 
for  that  day.  Of  the  subjects  talked  about  I have 
no  trace,  but  it  must  have  been  winter  time,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  then  sitting,  for  Dr.  Percy 
had  come  from  thence  to  visit  Dr.  Vincent.  "l 
am  not  aware  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  author  of  The  Voyage  of  Near  chus'hdiB  ever 
been  mentioned.  Through  ^Ghe  Poets’ Corner,” 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  the  nearest  way  to 
Dr.  Vincent’s  and  my  father’s,  and  I have  some 
notion  that  the  bishop  stated  that  he  had  come 
that  road,  and  that  he  had  derived  pleasure  from 
association.  What  he  said — if  he  said  anything — 
about  his  Reliqueshm  entirely  escaped  me.  Having 
another  copy,  my  father  never  allowed  that  then 
presented  to  him  to  be  used  in  the  family,  and  it  is 
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now  precisely  in  its  original  state — bound  only  in 
sheep-skin,  gilt,  which  in  course  of  time  has  some- 
what decayed,  hut  there  is  not  a speck,  blemish, 
or  even  crumple  of  any  kind  within  the  covers. 
This  work  first  encouraged  my  taste  for  our  old 
popular  poetry. 

Many  years  ago  I knew  an  old  clergyman  who 
had  resided  and  done  duty  in  a parish  near  Dro- 
more.  He  told  me  that  the  bishop’s  mode  of  life, 
as  I could  well  suppose,  was  extremely  simple  and 
unpretending,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up 
his  rank  and  state  in  his  diocese  very  becomingly, 
and  even  somewhat  austerely.  He  was  charitable, 
but  with  due  discrimination;  very  attentive  to 
the  educational  wants  of  his  poor  neighbours, 
while  Mrs.  Percy,  as  her  health  allowed  it,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  among  them.  I asked  whether 
Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  feel  with  any  acuteness  the 
severity  of  Ritson’s  attacks  upon  him.  So  little 
so,  that  my  informant  had  never  even  heard  of 
them  at  Dromore.  As  far  as  he  knew,  the  bishop’s 
studies,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were 
entirely  theological  and  devotional,  but  he  did 
not  preach  very  often:  his  style  in  the  pulpit  was 
slow  and  plain,  but  impressive.  He  was  generally 
supposed  in  Ireland  to  be  a distant  relative  of  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland. 

In  my  former  communication  N.  & Q.”  Aug. 
22,  1868,)  I spoke  of  a friend  to  whom  I gave 
my  drawing  of  the  edifice  at  Bridgnorth  in  which 
Percy  was  born,  and  who  had  made  and  was  still 
making  collections,  literary  and  artistic,  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Meliques.  I also  there,  from 
a better  copy  in  his  hands,  made  certain  correc- 
tions in  a poem,  supposed  to  be  the  authorship  of 
the  bishop,  and  inserted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pick- 
ford  in  his  recent  highly  commendable  biogra- 
phical essay.  I say  supposed  to  be  the  author- 
ship of  the  bishop,  because,  looking  at  the  date 
of  it,  and  the  character  and  wording  of  the  pro- 
duction, I feel  some  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity; 
but  the  same  friend  was  in  possession  of  a much 
better  poem,  which,  he  stated,  he  had  tran- 
scribed from  Percy’s  own  manuscript : still  my 
belief  is  that  it  was  not  his  original  composi- 
tion, but  that  he  had  written  it  out  from  some  old 
lyrical  work  that  had  fallen  in  his  way.^  For 
many  years  I have  been  in  search  of  it  without 
finding  it  in  Drayton,  Daniel,  Breton,  or  any  of 
our  poets  of  that  day,  and  somewhat  later;  for 
to  me  it  reads  as  if  it  were  not  quite  so  old  as  the 
most  recent  of  those  writers.  It  is  rather  in  the 
free  joyous  manner  of  Herrick,  but  I can  safely 
assert  that  it  is  not  contained  in  his  printed  vo- 
lumes. It  is  short,  and  I will  here  submit  it  to 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  as  a very  interesting 
and  sprightly  relic,  premising  that  I transcribed 
it  full  forty  years  ago  from  a copy  which  my 
friend  informed  me  he  had  made  from  one  in 
Bishop  Percy’s  well-known  handwriting:  — 


“morning  spring-song. 

“ Walking,  lady,  let  us  go : 

See  the  sun-shine  all  a-glow  ! 

Hark!  and  hear  the  joyous  birds. 

Singing  descant  without  words. 

The  thrush  upon  the  tallest  tree 
Knocks  it  loud  and  lustilj’. 

“ Some  are  in  the  air  so  high 
You  might  think  them  of  the  sky; 

These,  indeed,  you  cannot  see. 

Though  they  sing  so  merrily  : 

You  may  hear  them  for  a mile. 

Whilst  both  earth  and  heaven  smile. 

“ Then,  behold  the  greeny  grass 
Kiss  your  footsteps  as  you  pass. 

See  the  daisy’s  open  eye 
Peering  upward  cunningly, 

To  behold  what  it  may  view : 

Would  I were  a daisy  too ! 

“ See  also  the  hawthorn  blossom, 

The  dog-rose  on  nature’s  bosom  : 

Can  there  be  a sweeter  sight, 

Budding  fresh  in  morning  light  ? 

While  the  thirsty  sun  drinks  up 
The  dew-drop  from  the  buttercup. 

“ Walking,  lad}^  if  we  go. 

We  shall  see  all  this  and  mo. 

Come  away ! It  is  the  spring ; 

Give  it  thankful  welcoming  : 

Think  what  pleasure  you  will  miss 
Keeping  house  a morn  like  this.” 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  & Q.”  can  point  out 
where  the  original  is  to  be  found  they  will  do  me 
a great  favour.  It  seems  to  me  so  picturesque,  so 
animating,  and  partaking  so  much  of  the  bright- 
ness and  sunshine  of  the  scene  it  describes,  that  I 
can  hardly  impute  it  to  Percy ; yet  to  whom  else 
can  we  assign  it  ? I have  searched  many  musical 
miscellanies  by  Bird,  Morley,  Gibbons,  and  others, 
thinking  it  might  possibly  lurk  there,  but  without 
success.  J.  Payne  Collier. 

Maidenhead. 


A SCOTISH  PEEK  BY  COUETESY; 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued  in  the  re- 
cent competition  before  a Committee  of  Privileges 
for  the  Scotish  peerage  of  Balfour  of  Burley,  be- 
tween Mr.  Bruce  of  Kennet  and  Major  Balfour 
of  Fernie — one  the  heir  of  line,  and  the  other  the 
heir-male  of  the  second  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley 
— a good  deal  was  said  about  charters  presumed 
to  exclude  the  heir  of  line,  of  the  existence  of 
which  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  adduced. 
The  Lords  rejected  these  presumed  charters,  and 
this  led  to  an  investigation  as  to  the  Scotish  law 
of  courtesy. 

The  original  patent  of  creation  of  the  Burley 
peerage  contained  only  the  grant  of  a barony, 
without  any  mention  of  heirs.  The  patentee  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  had  previously  been  | 
married  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arnot,  | 
who  during  his  father-in-law’s  lifetime  took  the  i 
name  and  bore  the  arms  of  Balfour  of  Burley. 
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In  right  of  liis  wife,  who  upon  the  death  of  her 
parent  succeeded  to  his  title,  the  husband  was 
recognised,  it  was  said,  as  Lord  Burley,  and  as 
such  sat  and  voted  in  the  Scotch  Parliament. 

Major  Balfour  contended  that  the  second  lord 
sat  under  some  patent  or  charter  which  was  now 
lost,  by  which  the  peerage  was  settled  on  heirs 
male.  Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  the  second  lord  was  a peer  by  courtesy,  in 
right  of  his  wife ; that  the  grant  of  barony  must 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  a charter  of  land,  which, 
if  there  was  no  substitution  otherwise,  fell  of 
necessity  to  the  heir  of  line.  Both  these  pleas 
were  held  by  the  lords  on  the  committee  to  be 
good. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  law  of  courtesy  should 
have  created  doubts  at  the  present  date  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  conversant  with  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  yet  this  came  to  be  the  turning-point  of 
the  case.  If  the  learned  judges  and  counsel  had 
looked  into  the  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
who  lived  at  a time  when  the  principles  relative 
to  succession  in  Scotland  were  more  understood 
in  England  than  they  appear  to  be  at  present, 
they  would  have  seen  what  that  eminent  man 
knew  to  be  the  law  in  his  time. 

Charles  II.  was  anxious  to  unite  his  son,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  the  Countess  of 
Buccleuch — a peeress  in  her  own  right.  Desirous 
of  putting  him  in  such  a position  as  might  war- 
rant, his  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  noble  lady, 
he  consulted  his  chancellor,  and  showed  him  the 
draught  of  a writing  in  which  Monmouth  was 
styled  the  king’s  natural  son,  and  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  him  a title  of  honour. 

The  chancellor,  after  reading  the  paper,  told 
his  majesty  ‘^that  he  need  not  give  him  any  other 
title  of  honour  than  he  would  enjoy  by  his  mar- 
riage, by  which  he  would  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
be  called  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  which  would  be 
title  enough.”  He  objected  to  the  term  of  ^Hhe 
king’s  natural  son,”  as  likely  to  produce  incon- 
venience, and  referred  to  France  and  Spain,  where 
this  recognisal  was  never  made,  unless  the  indi- 
vidual gave  notable  evidence  of  his  inheriting,  or 
having  acquired,  such  virtues  and  qualities  as 
made  him  worthy  of  his  descent.  He  then  con- 
cluded with  observing  that  this  gentleman 
was  yet  young,  and  not  to  be  judged  of;  and 
therefore,  if  he  were  for  the  present  married  to 
this  young  lady,  and  assumed  her  title,  as  he  must 
do,  his  majesty  might  defer  for  some  years  mak- 
ing any  declaration  of  paternity.” 

Charles  however  had,  like  many  other  people, 
no  doubt,  made  up  his  mind  before  asking  advice, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  signed  the  declaration 
of  paternity,  and  created  his  son  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. This  did  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the 
chancellor’s  opinion,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
matter  of  the  fact  that  his  lordship  understood  in 


1683  that  any  one  taking  to  wife  a peeress  was, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  entitled  by  courtesy  to 
assume  her  title  and  sit  and  vote  under  it  in 
Parliament. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that,  in  Nisbet’s  Heraldry 
{par  excellence  the  most  valuable  treatise  of  the 
kind  in  the  North,  and  which  was  published  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century),  when  referring  to 
the  Balfours  of  Burley,  the  author  distinctly 
asserts  that  Arnot  of  Fernie,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Burley,  became  by 
courtesy,  in  her  right,  a Scotish  peer.  This  valu- 
able piece  of  evidence  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  made  use  of  or  given  in  evidence.  The  doc- 
trine of  presumed  patents,  or  “ must  be  charters,” 
ventilated  in  the  Burley  competition,  would  be 
very  convenient  in  peerage  claims,  as  it  would 
supply  all  sorts  of  defects. 

Admit  the  convenient  doctrine  of  presumptions 
not  founded  on  anything  like  evidence,  and  where 
is  it  to  stop  ? Lord  Eldon  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  in  a question  of  pedigree,  where  counsel 
learned  in  law  pressed  upon  his  lordship  that 
there  was  only  one  link  wanting  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  and  that  its  existence  might  be  pre- 
sumed. ^^One  link!”  quoth  the  amazed  lawyer; 
“ give  me  but  one  link,  and  I will  connect  myself 
with  the  most  ancient  and  noblest  families  in  the 
kingdom.”  De  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  ex- 
istentibus  eadem  est  ratio,”  is  the  proper  rule  to 
be  applied  to  all  similar  presumptions,  and  one 
uniformly  given  effect  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

J.  M. 


CHAUCER’S  CHRONOLOGY. 

Every  reader  who  has  ever  opened  a Chaucer 
must  remember  the  opening  lines  of  the  prologue, 
where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  showers  of  April, 
and  has  the  lines  — 

“ the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  course  i-ronne.” 

But  this  passage  has  never  been  explained  up  to 
the  present  moment,  and  I therefore  think  that 
many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
it  can  be  explained  so  as  to  be  perfectly  consistent 
and  correct. 

Tyrwhitt  saw  the  difficulty  of  speaking  of  the 
sun  being  in  the  Ram  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
therefore  has  proposed  to  read  Bole,  i.  e.  Bull. 
But  the  MSS.  are  here  against  him. 

The  exact  day  of  April  to  which  Chaucer  refers 
is  most  probably  the  17th,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently. Where  then  was  the  sun  on  the  17th  of 
April  at  that  time  ? The  answer  is  affected  by 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  considering  the  change  of  style; 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  is,  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  difference  between  the  old  and  new  styles. 
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which  now  amounts  to  twelve  days,  amounted  in 
Chaucer’s  time  to  only  eight  days.  Hence  the 
sun,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1386,  would  he  very 
nearly  where  he  is  now  on  the  25th  of  April — i.  e. 
in  the  fifth  degree  of  Taurus.  This  can  he  verified 
hy  Chaucer’s  own  words,  for  he  says  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  astrolabe,  in  a passage  which  Tyrwhitt 
appositely  quotes,  that  the  vernal  equinox,  or  first 
degree  of  Aries,  corresponded  in  his  time  to  the 
12th  of  March ; from  which  it  follows,  hy  the  use 
of  an  astrolabe,  that  on  the  17th  of  April  (old 
style)  he  would  he  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Taurus, 
as  already  calculated.  But  this  is  not  the  actual 
and  visible,  hut  only  the  theoretical  and  supposed 
position  of  the  sun.  This  is  best  explained  hy  the 
following  quotation  from  Milner’s  Gallery  of  Na- 
ture, p.  149 : — 

“ The  effect  [of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes]  has 
been  to  separate  the  asterisms  from  their  denominational 
signs,  so  that  ....  the  constellation  Aries  is  in  the  sign 
Taurus,’'  &c. 

• And,  in  fact,  a glance  at  a modern  celestial  globe 
shows  that  the  meridian  of  the  eleventh  degree  of 
Taurus  (which  is  now  nearly  where  the  fifth  degree 
was  then')  passes  near  the  star  g.  Arietis,  which 
is  exactly  the  central  star  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Mam.  Hence  it  appears  that  Chaucer  is  perfectly 
and  most  accurately  correct. 

In  the  same  way  the  sun  would  he  in  the  co7i- 
dellation  Gemini  when  in  the  sign  Cancer,  as  so 
expressly  stated  hy  our  poet  in  the  Merchauntes 
Tale,”  11.  978-980. 

The  date,  17th  of  April,  depends  on  the  name 
given  to  the  day  following  in  the  beginning  of  the 
“ Man  of  Lawes  Prologue.”  On  the  fifth  line  of 
this  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  ^‘Eightetene  is  the  read- 
ing in  which  the  MSS.  seem  mostly  to  agree. 
The  MS.  Harl.  reads  threttenthe.  Tyrwhitt  has 
eight  and  twenty.^'  But  the  context  may  here  help 
us  out.  The  poet  (and  astronomer)  is  speaking  of  a 
day  in  which  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  ten  o’clock  is 
forty-five  degrees.  Now  on  the  18th  of  April  the  sun, 
being  in  the  sixth  (now  twelfth)  degree  of  Taurus, 
will  have  an  altitude  of  about  forty-seven  degrees 
at  ten  o’clock,  as  nearly  as  1 can  tell  hy  the  use 
of  a celestial  globe hut  on  the  28th  his  altitude 
will  he  at  least  fifty  degrees.  Hence  the  reading 
eightetene  is  more  correct.  The  reading,  threttene, 
would  make  the  sun  in  the  first  degree  of  Taurus, 
and  would  give  an  altitude  of  almost  exactly 
forty-five  degrees ; hut  this  rests  only  upon  the 
authority  of  one  MS,,  and  it  would  he  absurd  to 
press  the  argument  from  astronomy  so  closely  as 
this,  when  we  notice  that  the  fact  of  the  sun’s 
altitude  being  about  forty-five  degrees  was  merely 
derived  from  the  rough  observation  of  perceiving 
a shadow  to  he  as  long,  to  all  appearance,  as  the 
object  that  cast  it.  The  ^‘half  an  houre  and 
more  ” mentioned  in  this  passage  must  he  inter- 
preted much  less  strictly  3 for  the  fourth  part  of  a 


day  artificial,”  e.  of  the  time  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  would  he  at  about  half-past  eight, 
leaving  a difference  of  an  hour  and  a half  till  ten 
o’clock.  Yet  Chaucer  speaks  very  naturally,  since 
it  is  very  difficult  to  guess  at  all  closely  by  such 
an  observation  of  the  sky.  Hence,  what  does  he 
make  our  host  ” do  ? He  first  notes  that  the 
sun  has  performed  a quarter  of  his  course,  and  half 
an  hour  besides — aye,  and  more  too,  from  which 
he  knows  it  must  certainly  be  already  nine  o’clock 
— a fact  which  his  interest  in  the  stories  he  has 
heard  has  prevented  him  from  perceiving  before ; 
and,  secondly,  he  takes  another  observation  of  a 
more  exact  character,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  it  can  want  but  a few  minutes  of  being  ten 
o’clock  (I  calculate  that  the  sun  would  be  forty- 
five  degrees  high  at  about  a quarter  to  ten),  and 
he  at  once  bursts  out  into  exclamations  about  the 
loss  of  time. 

Since  writing  my  note  upon  the  ‘^Knightes 
Tale,”  a friend  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
very  ingenious  letters  signed  A.  E.  B.  in  ^‘N.  & Q.” 

S.  iii.  I cannot  agree  with  much  that  is  there 
advanced,  though  stated  with  great  ability.  For 
instance,  the  third  of  April  is  there  said  to  be  the 
day  of  Palamon’s  being  found  by  Arcite,  whereas 
it  is  the  fourth,  since  the  third  night  ” is  fol- 
lowed by  the  fourth  day,  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  true  key  is  Chaucer’s  own  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe,  never  yet  correctly  printed,  but  on 
which  1 am  now  bestowing  much  labour,  that  the 
E.  E.  T.  S.  edition  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Many  passages  of  our  early  English  writers  still 
require,  and  merit,  elucidation. 

Waltee  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


VERSES  TO  HENRIETTE  MARIE  BY  JASPER 
MAYNE. 

Beading  Me.  Boltok  Coenet’s  contribution 
from  the  Musarum  Oxoniensium  of  1643  (^‘N.  & Q.” 
4^''  S.  ii.  147),  I was  reminded  of  a similar  little 
volume  on  my  shelves,  also  containing  a poem  to 
Charles  I.’s  queen  by  the  same  poet.  The  volume 
is  probably  rare,  as  it  was  wanting  in  my  late 
friend  Dr.  Bliss’s  collection  of  Oxford  books,  and 
I do  not  find  it  described  in  any  work  at  hand.  It 
is  a small  4to  of  forty-four  leaves,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  I give  in  full : — 

“ Musarum  Oxoniensium  Charisteria  pro  Serenis- 
sima  Regina  Maria,  recens  e nixus  laboriosi  discrimine 
recepta.  Oxonise,  Typis  Leonard  Lichfield  Academiae 
Typograplii,  m.dc.xxxviii.” 

The  verses  are  as  follows : — 

“ TO  THE  QUEENE. 

“Whether  our  fears  made  dangers,  that  ourjoyes^ 

Might  rise  more  solemne  fro  false  fames,  and  noise; 

Or  whether  ’twere  a true  escape,  and  we 
Are  seasonable  to  our  loyalty : 
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The  Histories  (great  queene)  which  tell  of  those 
Who  traveld  for  their  wives,  and  felt  their  throwes, 
Are  but  just  prophecyes  of  us,  Avho  doe 
Now  know,  when  queenes  teeine,  kingdomes  labour  too. 

But  all  the  danger's  past,  and  we  have  seene 
How  much  more  tis  to  scape,  then  to  lye  in. 

No  birth  had  recompenc’d  our  losses,  since 
Your  safetj’^’s  more,  then  had  you  borne  a prince. 

For  though’t  had  prov’d  a phenix,  yet  ’twould  bring 
Still  greife,  if’t  from  its  parents  ashes  spring : 

Since  better  tis  such  issues  be  supprest. 

Which  can’t  be  borne  unlesse  they  burne  the  nest. 

Nor  joy  we  only  that  y’are  well,  and  scape, 

But  are  return’d  to  your  first  forme  and  shape  : 

You  are  the  queene  still ; on  your  face,  and  cheeke. 

No  lady  need,  for  3mur  lost  beautyes  seeke. 

After  so  man\'  childbeds,  in  your  eyes 
Do  still  new  starres,  and  constellations  rise. 

And  the  same  sparkle  keeps  awake  those  fires 
In  your  king,  which  first  kindled  his  desires. 

So  goddesses  of  old,  though  thej^  did  fill 
Earth  with  their  ofspring,  were  immortall  still. 

So  roses  have  borne  gods,  and  childbirths  felt. 

Yet  have  still  blusht,  and  have  still  fragrant  smelt. 

Tis  for  mean  features  not  to  beare,  and  hold ; 

Or  after  each  delivery  to  wax  old  : 

And  we  ma}^  call  those  ladies  pooles,  not  springs, 
Whose  beauties  one  hard  birth  to  diynesse  brings. 

The3"  are  but  only  toucht,  no  fixt  perfume. 

Who  in  the  use,  and  chafing,  doe  consume. 

In  3mu  a constant  stock  of  beauty  flowes ; 

Powring  forth  rivers,  yet  like  fountaines  growes. 
Evermore  emptying,  j^et  not  spent  or  dry’d  ; 

And  after  numerous  ebbs,  showing  full  tj'de. 

Thus  though  the  sunne  scatter  years,  months,  and 
da^’-es. 

Yet  are  his  beams  whole,  and  entire  his  rayes. 

Thus  tapers  doe  light  tapers,  5'et  no  flame 
Is  lost  by  giving,  but  remaines  the  same. 

So  to  call  jmu  lesse  beauteous,  were  a shine  : 

Things  cannot  lessen,  which  doe  still  begin. 

“ Jasper  Mayne,  M. A. 
ofCh.  Ch.” 

My  transcript  is  literal  as  regards  spelling  and 
punctuation^  the  only  liberty  taken  being  in  the 
suppression  of  capital  letters.  The  English  por- 
tion of  this  little  quarto  contains  a number  of 
loyal  effusions  by  other  members  of  the  univer- 
sity— viz.  Jo.  Herbert  (fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke),  John  Windebank,  E.  Mill,  W.  Cart- 
wright, E.  Barrel!,  Edmond  Vaughan,  J.  S,, 
Horatius  Moore,  J.  Wither,  J.  T.,  Ja.  Jackson, 
Jos.  Howe,  E.  Lovelace,  H.  Nevill,  Franc.  Atkins, 
H.  C.,  Ed.  Gray,  H.  Eamsay,  H.  Benet,  E.  Yorke, 
Humphry  Hull,  Charles  May,  W.  Towers,  Eich. 
Paynter,  Ei.  West,  Eic.  Greville,  E.  Bride-oake, 
John  Harris,  JohnLowen,  Ealph  Hare,  E.  Caiy, 
T.  Dale,  and  the  printer — Leonard  Lichfield. 

I have  only  to  add  that  I purchased  the  volume, 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  a bookstall  in  Shore- 
ditch. It  is  in  excellent  condition,  neatly  bound  in 
calf  b}^  Mackenzie.  Edward  E.  Eimbatjlt. 

IzAAK  Walton  : his  miscellaneous  Poems. — 
It  is  well  known,  I believe,  that  Walton’s  name 
appeared  in  print  as  early  as  1619,  when  the 
second  edition  of  a portion  of  a book  entitled 


Alcilia,  &c.,  was  dedicated  to  him.  But  his 
earliest  effort  as  an  author  was  his  Complete 
Angler  J written  some  years  before  it  came  from 
the  press  in  1653.  Twenty  years  prior  to  the 
latter  date,  Walton  contributed  an  Elegy  to  the 
Memory  of  Dr.  Donne,”  printed  in  the  4to  edition 
of  Donne’s  Poems,  1633.  In  1635  he  wrote  eight 
lines  beneath  Donne’s  portrait,  by  W.  Marshall, 
which  accompanies  the  first  8vo  edition  of  Donne, 
issued  in  the  same  year.  Then  we  have  the  MS. 
verses  which  were  found  attached  to  a copy  of 
one  of  Sibbes’s  books  (‘^N.  & Q.”  3*'^  S.  i.  14), 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  following  lines 
prefixed  to  a too-little-known  volume,  Sparke’s 
Scintillula  Altaris,  1652,  8vo  : — 

“ To  the  Author,  upon  the  Sight  of  the  first  Sheet  of  his 
Book. 

“ My  worth}^  friend,  I am  much  pleas’d  to  know 
You  have  begun  to  pa}^  the  debt  ^mu  owe 
By  promise,  to  so  manj'  pious  friends. 

In  printing  your  choice  Poems,  it  commends 
Both  them,  and  jmu,  that  they  have  been  desir’d 
By  persons  of  such  Judgment;  and  admir’d 
Thej’-  must  be  most  bj"  those  that  best  shal  know 
What  praise  to  holy  Poetry  we  owe. 

So  shall  jmur  Disquisitions  too;  for,  there 
Choice  learning,  and  blest  piety,  appear. 

All  usefull  to  poor  Christians  : where  thej^  may 
Learne  Primitive  Devotion.  Each  Saint’s  day 
Stands  as  a Land-mark  in  an  erring  age 
To  guide  fraile  mortals  in  their  pilgrimage 
To  the  Celestiall  Can’an ; and  each  Fast, 

Is  both  the  soul’s  direction  and  repast ; 

All  so  exprest,  that  I am  glad  to  know 
You  have  begun  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe. 

“ Iz.  Wa.” 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

P.S. — I do  not  tbink  tbat  tbe  lines  quoted  in 

N.  & Q.”  (3”^  S.  i.  14)  are  necessarily  anterior 
in  date  to  tbe  present,  tbougb  found  attached  in 
MS.  to  a book  publisbed  in  1641. 

Eobin  Goodeellow  : The  Merry  Puck.” — 
Many  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier  reprinted 
from  a mutilated  copy  in  bis  possession  a metrical 
bistory  of  Eobin  Goodfellow.  Mr.  Collier  did  not 
know  even  tbe  title  of  tbe  piece  be  was  repro- 
ducing, as  bis  copy  bad  lost  tbe  first  leaf  j and 
several  others  being  defective,  be  was  obliged  to 
supply  from  conjecture  tbe  missing  words.  A 
second  copy,  however,  exists,  and  in  a recent  pub- 
lication {Rand,  of  E.  E.  L.,  art.  Eobin  Good- 
fellow  ”)  tbe  exact  title.  The  3Ierry  Puck,  is 
given.  This  copy  also  enables  us  to  ascertain  in 
some  cases  bow  tbe  lacunm  really  ought  to  be 
filled  in.  The  last  stanza  of  chap.  i.  ought  to 
read : — 

‘‘  The  christening  time  then  being  come. 

Most  merr}’’  thej’^  would  be: 

The  gossips  dra/^A  good  store  of  sack, 

As  then  provided  he. 

And  Eobin  was  this  infant  call’d. 

So  named  then  was  he. 

What  pranks  he  did,  and  how  he  liv'd, 

I’ll  tell  you  CQxtainly." 
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The  two  opening  lines  of  the  second  chapter 
are  likewise  wanting  in  the  copy  used  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier. In  the  original  tract,  now  before  me^  they 
run  thus : — 

“ When  Robin  was  a pretty  bud, 

Some  dozen  years  of  ago.” 

In  this  second  copy,  which,  however,  is  of  a 
different  impression  from  Mr.  Collier’s,  though 
probably  for  the  most  part,  as  with  all  popular 
productions,  a mere  verbatim  reissue,  the  heading 
of  chap.  ii.  is,  IToiv  Mohin,  &c.,  not  Shoiving  hoiv, 
&c.,  as  Mr.  Collier  prints  it,  no  doubt  in  accord- 
ance with  his  original.  W.  Caeew  IIazlitt. 

P.S. — The  'other  gaps  in  the  text  the  copy  I 
have  used  is,  unluckily,  not  capable  of  supplying. 

Executions,  Public  and  Pkivate.  — As  a 
query  has  already  appeared  and  been  replied  to 
in  N.  & Q.”  (see  3^^  S.  ix.  480)  touching  the 
date  of  the  first  of  the  following  events,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  like  information  may  some 
day  be  sought  with  respect  to  the  other  two.  It 
may  perhaps  therefore  be  well,  for  facility  of 
reference,  to  print  the  grim  record  as  under : — 

1.  Xasf  Ed'ccution  for  attempted  Murder.  — 
Martin  Doyle,  hanged  at  Chester  Aug.  27,  1861. 

[_Note. — The  new  Act  had  been  already  passed  before 
the  prisoner  was  put  upon  his  trial,  but  (unfortunately 
for  him)  did  not  take  effect  until  some  little  time  after 
the  date  of  his  execution — coming  into  operation,  in  fact, 
on  the  first  day  of  November  following.] 

2.  Last  Public  Execution.  — Michael  Barrett, 
author  of  the  Fenian  explosion  at  Clerkenwell, 
hanged  at  Newgate  May  26,  1868. 

8.  First  Private  Execution  (i.  e.  execution  within 
prison). — Thomas  Wells  (murderer  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
station-master  at  Dover),  hanged  at  Maidstone 
Aug.  13,  1868.  J.  B.  Shaw. 

I LOVE  THEE,  BeTTT,”  AND  WhISTLE, 
Daughtek,  whistle.’’ — I send  for  & Q.” 
what,  though  coarse  enough  to  the  fastidious,  are, 
I think,  redeemably  amusing,  especially  if  said 
and  sung,  as  I once  respectively  heard  them  at  a 
rustic  gathering,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a 
Craven  dale  ; — 

I love  thee,  Bett}’. 

Dost  thou,  Johniw  ? 

Hey  ! but  I wonder  where  ? 

Ill  my  heart,  Betty. 

In  thy  heart,  Johnny  ? 

Thou  never  j'et  made  it  appear. 

But  I’ll  wed  thee,  Betty. 

Wed  mo,  Johnny  ? 

Hey  ! but  I wonder  when  ? 

On  Sunda}",  Betty. 

On  Sunday,  Johnny  ? 

Hey ! I wish  it  were  Sunday  then ! 

W’’histle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  a cow ; 

Whistle,  daughter,  &c. 

I cannot  whistle  now. 


Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  some 
sheep  ; 

Whistle,  daughter,  &c. 

I cannot  whistle  yet. 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  a man ; 

Whistle,  daughter,  &c. 

[Here  the  singer  whistles  the  rest  of  the  tune.] 

What’s  the  reason,  daughter,  that  you  can  whistle  now  ? 

What’s  the  reason,  &c. 

Because  I’d  rather  have  a man  than  sheep  or  a cow. 

Note  that  the  two  short  fourth  lines  and  the 
one  long  fourth  line  are  sung  to  the  same  melody 
by  the  adroitness  of  the  singer. 

E.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Goldsmith’s  Tony  Lumpkin. — It  may  interest 
some  reader  or  future  editor  of  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, to  know  that,  in  the  year  1637,  “ Anthonie 
Lumpkin  ” was  tenant  of  fifty  acres  of  fen  land 
near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  part  of  4399  acres 
then  lately  drained  by  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and 
his  co-adventurers.  Lumpkin’s  immediate  land- 
lord was  Sir  Walter  Norton,  who  possessed 
462  acres  of  this  drained  land.  (See  State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  January  1,  1637-8.) 

Pauxillum. 

Val’Ambkosa. — It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
the  convent  is  dissolved ; the  place  is  now  an 
horticultural  college.  Visitors  are  no  longer  en- 
tertained at  the  convent,  but  they  will  find  supe- 
rior accommodation,  and  quite  as  reasonable,  at 
a new  hotel  kept  by  the  same  proprietor  as  the 
hotel  at  Pelago — the  half-way  house. 

J.  H.  Dixon. 


Andr^:  Baian. — 

“Baian  ou  Baion  (Andre),  pretre  indien,  ne  a Goa  ; il 
embrassa  la  religion  chretienne  et  vint  a Rome,  ou  il 
re9ut  les  ordres  en  1G30.  On  a de  lui  plusieurs  bons 
ouvrages,  particulierement  une  Traduction  de  VEneide 
en  vers  grecs,  et  une  de  la  Lusiade  de  Camoens,  en  vers 
latins.  Pictionnaire  Universelle.  Paris,  1810.” 

To  what  Indian  tribe,  or  family,  did  xAndrew 
Baian  belong,  and  where  can  a fuller  account  of 
his  life  and  writings  be  found  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellib. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Celibacy  Punished.  — In  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  old  note-book,  I found  the  following 
memorandum  supplied  by  a deceased  friend  who 
resided  in  the  parish  to  which  it  refers  : — 

“ Ordered,  that  all  young  unmarried  persons  above 
seventeen  years  of  age  do  forthwith  go  to  service,  or  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  law.” — Extract  from  the 
Parish  Book  of  Hilton,  Dorset,  A D.  1739. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  a law  which  may  well 
appear  at  the  present  day  to  be  so  stringent. 

Chas.  Waene. 

Brunswick  Road,  Brighton. 
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Chassepot. — 

“ The  experiments  now  making  at  Lyons  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  wounds  produced  the  Chasse- 
pot rifle  are  regarded  as  another  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching conflict.  These  experiments  are  made  upon 
the  dead  carcases  of  horses,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory — 
for  those  who  make  them.  The  hole  produced  by  the 
bullet  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible — not  the  smallest 
drop  of  blood  indicates  the  spot ; but  such  is  the  power  of 
the  projection  that  the  missile  penetrates  the  flesh  with  a 
rotary  motion  so  rapid  and  so  violent,  that  the  wound 
increases  in  size  a hundredfold  as  it  g'ets  deeper ; so  that 
the  perforation  of  the  ball  at  its  entrance  is  scarcely 
bigger  than  a pea,  while  the  wound  left  by  its  passage  is 
big  enough  for  the  two  fists  to  enter.” — “ Gossip  from 
Paris,”  in  the  Birmingham  Journal,  August  29,  1868. 

I am  much  puzzled  by  the  above  description. 
Does  the  bullet  work  like  a circular  saw,  or  how  ? 
Perhaps  some  scieutific  correspondent  will  clear 
up  the  dilFiculty.  Fitzhopeins. 

DoDDiNGHEKisr  Laxe.  — Is  the  exact  position  of 
what  was  formerly  called  Doddinghern  Lane  in 
Rochester  known  at  the  present  time  ? I find  a 
statement  in  Fisher’s  History  of  Rochester  that 
it  seems  to  have  led  from  the  principal  street 
to  Boley  Hill,”  but  this  is  somewhat  vague.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  earl}^  charters  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Priory,  Rochester,  as  a boundary;  but  as  the 
elucidation  of  other  boundaries  depends  upon  its 
exact  position,  I am  anxious  to  learn  what  I can 
about  it.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  72  of  Archceoloyia  Cantiana 
there  is  a very  excellent  plan  of  ancient  Roches- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste,  showing  the  old 
walls  and  gates,  but  Doddinghern  Lane  is  not 
mentioned.  Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of 
& Q.”  help  me  ? W.  H.  Haet,  F.S.A. 

Folkestone  House,  Eoupell  Park,  Streatbam,  S.W. 

Downshire,  the  Charpentiees,  and  Walter 
Scott.  — A recent  obituary  notice  went  the  round 
of  the  papers  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what 
relation  the  late  marquis  was  to  the  Downshire 
who,  in  1797,  gave  Charlotte  M.  Charpentier  to 
W alter  Scott  in  marriage  ? The  Downshire  of 
that  period  seems  to  have  dropt  all  intercourse 
with  his  ward  after  having  given  his  consent  to 
her  marriage  with  Scott;  and  Lockhart,  in  his  life 
of  Sir  W alter,  it  seems  to  me,  shrouds  the  con- 
nection mysteriously.  What  was  it  ? Who  was 
J ean  Charpentier,  the  devoted  royalist  of  Lyons  ? 
What  position  did  he  hold  under  government? 
When  did  he  die  ? When  did  his  wife  and  lier 
two  children  come  to  England,  and  with  whom  P 
Where  did  she  die  ? 

Did  these  questions  concern  Downshire  and  the 
Charpentiers  only,  they  might  and  would  appear 
trivial  and  impertinent,  but  mixed  up  with  them 
is  an  imperishable  name,  and  anything  that  may 
throw  light  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
of  public  interest.  J.  T.  B. 


Old  Ehgltsh  W ores. — In  preparing  my  edi- 
tion of  the  (complete)  Poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher 
for  the  press,  I am  puzzled  with  the  italicised 
words  in  the  followed  lines  from  his  Sicelides : — 

1.  “ This  is  a <Zessa??zore  Cosma  lately  gave  me  . . 

2.  “ . . . grows  cold  and  chare  nipt  by  the  hoarie 

frost.” 

3.  “ We  shall  fish  freely  if  your  fearmore  [or  sear- 

more  ?]  be  off.” 

4.  “ Your  sonne  striues 

Art  sure  he  lives  ? 

[Query,  a corruption  for  “ survives”  ? 

5.  Olinda  is  fast,  and  by  mj’-  disamour  hath  quench't 

her  love  with  death.”  " [See  No.  1.  ?] 

My  Giles  Fletcher  is  just  ready,  and  Phineas 
will  go  to  press  immediately.  Hence  a speedy 
response  will  add  to  the  obligation. 

Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

Epigram  on  Friends. — In  my  copy  of  Bland’s 
Adayia  of  Erasmus,  which  bears  the  autograph  of 

C.  D.  Badham  ” inside  the  cover,  is  the  follow- 
ing pencil  note : — 

“ Friends  are  like  melons.  Shall  I tell  you  why  ? 

To  find  one  good  you  must  a hundred  try. 

Our  translation  from ? C.  D.  B.” 

From  what  has  this  been  translated  ? 

Edward  J.  Wood. 

Fly-spots. — I have  a valuable  book,  well  bound 
in  cloth,  richly  gilt,  which  has  been  injured  by 
fly-spots.  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  how  I 
can  remove  them  ? F.  S.  A. 

Hardinge  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  family  of  Hardinge  or  Harding  ? The 
first  I can  find  is  Hardingus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  was  prEepositus  of  Bristol.  From  him 
are  descended,  I believe,  the  Berkleys  and  Har- 
dinges,  but  I cannot  discover  when  the  two  fami- 
lies separated  from  the  parent  stem.  In  Briggs’s 
History  of  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  is  given  a 
pedigree  of  the  Hardinges  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. What  I want,  therefore,  is  the  pedigree  of 
the  family  before  the  time  at  which  Briggs  com- 
mences. I have  a great  number  of  notes  referring 
to  members  of  the  family  during  the  intervening 
period,  but  I find  it  impossible  to  connect  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a complete  pedigree. 

J.  E.  C. 

Hoghall  Money.  — What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  hoyatt  or  hogall  as  used  in  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  margin  of  an  old  folio : — 

“Mrs.  Wright  indebted  to  Richard  Basset  for  keeping 
a mare  four  weeks  for  work,  5s.  6c/.,  by  the  Hoghall  mon- 
ney.  Is.  6c/.  1784.” 

There  are  in  the  same  volume  MSS.  relating  to 

Great  Claybrooke  ” and  a register  of  the  Bas- 
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sett”  family,  which  may  he  of  use  to  some  of 
your  correspondents.  W.  J.  C. 

12,  Augustus  Street,  Manchester. 

Le  vee  de  Bosco.” — In  a Perambulation  of  the 
Forest  of  Blackmore  in  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Library  (21S9,  LI.  1,  10,)  there  is  an  abbre- 
viation vre,  which  occurs  more  than  once — e.  g. 

et  sic  Le  vre  de  Bosco  in  orientali  parte  ” ; sem- 
per in  Le  vre  de  Bosco  versus  Austrum.”  An 
interpretation  of  this  contraction  is  much  desired. 

C.  W.  Binoham. 

‘^Myleceaine.”  — What  are  the  words  of  this 
popular  Manx  song  ? I want  the  Gaelic,  not  the 
English  version.  0.  0. 

New  Cohet,  go.  Heeeeoed.  — I should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  Herefordshire  cor- 
respondents who  could  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  a small  estate  or  farm  called 

New  Court,”  near  Michaelchurch-Esde,  in  that 
county,  between  1740  and  1780.  A.  X. 

The  Bivee  Ouse.  — Among  the  curious  notes 
accompanying  the  Piscatory  Eclogues  of  the  nearly 
forgotten  Moses  Browne  (ed.  Cave,  St.  John’s 
Gate,  1739,)  occurs  the  following  on  the  river 
Ouse,  called  by  him  the  Great : — 

“ It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  jmar  1399,  which 
preceded  the  civil  wars,  this  river  at  a place  called  Hare- 
wood,  in  Bedfordshire,  stood  still,  and  the  stream,  retiring 
both  ways,  left  a passage  on  foot  along  the  channel  for 
three  miles  together ; which  same  thing  happened  again, 
as  the  additions  to  Camden  assert,  in  the  year  1648.” 

The  note  will  be  found,  eclogue  vii.  p.  108.  If  the 
note  had  terminated  with  the  first  instance,  I should 
not  have  remarked  upon  it : the  century  and  the 
troublous  times  would  have  accounted  for  any 
such  record  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  second, 
backed  by  the  learned  continuators  of  Camden. 
Are  there  any  other  accounts  of  this  extraordinary 
occurrence  in  contemporary  writers  or  in  topogra- 
phical histories  ? J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Ehyming  Latin  Insceiptions.  — On  the  floor 
of  Bodmin  church  is  a portion  of  a gravestone, 
much  worn,  the  inscription  on  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  friends,  I have  been  enabled 
partially  to  decipher.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Hie  . q . tumlat  . Thomas  Imoyle  . sic  . vocabat: 

Migras  . a sclo  . pet ut  . hie  . vmib  : spe  . sit  . 

. celo  . levat.” 

The  date  of  the  stone  is  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A Thomas 
Moyle  was  mayor  of  Bodmin  in  1432.  There  is  a 
cross  flory  in  the  central  part  of  the  slab,  and  the 
legend  is  around  the  border  in  well-formed  church- 
text  letters. 

Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  assist  me,  from 
some  standard  formula,  in  supplying  what  is 
necessary  to  complete  this  inscription  ? Extended 


I imagine  the  words  would  form  a verse  of  six 
lines,  thus  — 

1.  “ Hie  qui  tumulatur 

2.  Thomas  I’Moyle  sic  vocabatur 

3.  Migrans  a seculo  pet  [iit  &c. 


5.  . . . ut  hie  vermibus 

6.  Spiritus  sit  celo  levatus.” 

There  is  a somewhat  similar  verse  on  the  brass 
of  Canon  William  de  Fulbourne,  near  Cambridge, 
circa  1360 — viz. 

“ Hie  vermibus  donor, 

Et  sic  ostendere  conor. 

Quod  sicut  hie  ponor, 

Ponitur  omnis  honor.” 

I should  be  glad  of  a reference  to  examples  of 
such  rhyming  (and  perhaps  scanning)  epitaphs, 
that  the  blank  may  be  supplied  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  part  of  Thomas  I’Moyle’s  slab. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

King. — Who  was  N.  King  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  1750  ” ? I have  a book  which  formerly 
belonged  to  him,  and  in  other  respects  is  of  some 
interest;  and  I should  be  glad  to  have  any  parti- 
culars of  his  history,  if  such  remain. 

Job  j.  B.  Woekaed. 

St.  Bees. — I recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Priory  church  of  St.  Bees  in  Cumber- 
land. Buck’s  engraving,  1739,  shows  the  fine 
Early  English  choir  in  ruins.  It  is  now  used  as 
a lecture-room,  and  its  utility  for  that  purpose 
has  probably  been  the  means  of  preserving  its 
interesting  features  from  destruction.  The  re- 
storation of  the  venerable  building  has  been  well 
cared  for,  and  its  nave  and  transepts  kept  in  good 
order.  If  the  choir  reverted  to  its  original  use, 
few  churches  in  the  north  of  England  could  com- 
pare with  it.  Some  of  your  correspondents  date 
from  St.  Bees,  and  I would  venture  to  hope  they 
would  favour  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  with  an 
account  of  their  noble  Priory  church,  and  its 
recent  restoration.  Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

Squeezing  Watch.  — In  the  British  Apollo, 
1708  (concerning  which  see  passim  ^^N.  & Q.” 
1®*  S.),  is  an  advertisement  for  the  recovery  of  a 

gold  squeezing  watch,”  lost  or  taken  from  a lady’s 
side  going  out  of  Pinkethman’s  booth  the  last  day 
of  May  Fair.  I should  also  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  timepiece  was  called  a squeezing  watch  at 
that  period.  Chaeles  Wylie. 

Stock GEAVE,  co.  Devon. — Where  is  this  place  ? 
Burke  (^General  Armory^  assigns  a coat  of  arms 
to  Hunt  of  Stockgrave,  co.  Devon  and  Worces- 
ter.” This  coat  was,  I find,  granted  in  1592  to 
James  Hunt  of  Danskes,  the  son  of  Kobert  Hunt 
of  Stockgreue  in  Devon.  (Harl.  MSS.  1069,  1422, 
&c.)  At  Stock  Green,  in  Worcestershire,  resided 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a family  of  Hunt. 
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Ursula,  daughter  of  Ralph  Hunt  of  Stock  Green, 
Esq.,  and  wife  of  Richard  Kenwrick,  was  buried 
in  1669,  and  their  son  Richard  Kenwrick  was  bap- 
tised at  Bradley,  co.  W orcester,  in  1629.  (Baker’s 
Northampton,  i.  694.)  A.  similar  coat  of  arms  is 
attributed  to  ^‘Hunt  of  WoFce”  in  Hark  MS. 
1144.  Query,  for  Stockgrewe  in  Devon  should  we 
read  Stockgrewe  in  Worcestershire  ? H.  S.  G. 

Ulster  Records:  Josias  Welsh. — The  Rev. 
Josias  Welsh,  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Temple- 
patrick  in  Tyrone,  is  said  (in  the  Life  of  his  father, 
John  Welsh,  minister  of  Ayr)  to  have  died  some-  j 
where  in  Ulster,  in  1634.  He  left  a son,  John,  | 
afterwards  minister  of  Irongray,  and  (it  is  said)  j 
other  children.  1 wish  to  learn  where  Josias  j 
Welsh  died,  or  is  buried,  who  his  wife  was,  and  j 
particulars  regarding  his  other  children  (if  any).  | 
Are  there  existing  records  of  the  presbytery  of  j 
Ulster  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  might  | 
give  information  on  these  points  ? Any  reader  j 
who  is  good  enough  to  reply  will  please  address 
me  to  the  care  of  the  Publisher  of  & Q.” 

Ahglo-Scotus. 


Historical  Paihtihg, — 1 know  of  a picture  of 
an  incident  in  which  a nobleman  condemned  to 
death  by  starvation  is  preserved  by  his  wife  or 
daughter  with  her  own  milk.  Can  any  of  your 
learned  correspondents  inform  me  of  the  names 
of  the  parties,  and  a correct  account  of  the  occur- 
rence ? E.  J.  L. 

[Byron,  in  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  148-151,  alludes  to 
this  story : — 

“ There  is  a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I gaze  on  ? Nothing  : Look  again ! 

Two  forms  are  slowl}’’  shadow’d  on  my  sight  — 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  ; 

It  is  not  so  ; I see  them  full  and  plain  — 

An  old  man,  and  a female  young  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare  ? ” &c. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  full  belief  of  the  tale  of 
the  Roman  Daughter,  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Grecian  Daughter,  are  thus  stated  in  Lord  Broughton’s 
Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  1818,  note  to  stanza  148:  “Alluding  to  the 
famous  story  of  the  Roman  daughter.  A I'emple  of  Piety 
was  built  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  by  Acilius  Glabrio,  the 
Duumvir  (Liv.  Hist.  lib.  x.),  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  his  father  over  Antiochus  at  Thermopyle,  and  a gold 
statue  of  Glabrio  was  placed  in  this  temple.  Festus  men- 
tions that  it  was  consecrated  on  a spot  where  a woman 
once  lived  who  had  nourished  her  father  in  prison  with 
her  own  milk,  and  was  thus  the  occasion  of  his  being 
pardoned.  (Sex.  Pomp.  Fest.  de  Verb.  sig.  lib.  xx.  ex 


Bib.  Ant.  August,  p.  598,  vol.  vii.  ed.  Lucae.  1772.)  Soli- 
nus  has  much  the  same  account.  It  is  a pity  that  so  fine 
a tale  should  be  liable  to  such  contradictions.  The  father 
in  Festus  is  a mother  in  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
36),  and  the  plebeian  of  the  latter  is  a noble  matron  in 
Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  note  7.)  The  na- 
turalist lays  the  scene  in  the  prisons  of  the  Decemvirs, 
and  adds,  that  a Temple  of  Piety  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  these  prisons,  where  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  after- 
wards stood.  The  other  writer  (Valerius)  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  temple.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Festus 
and  Pliny  allude  to  the  same  story,  and  that  the  change 
of  sex  was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  some  confusion  of  the 
father  of  Glabrio  with  the  mother  of  the  pious  matron.” 

The  story  of  the  Roman  Daughter  is  thus  narrated  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  Homce  Antiquce  Hescriptio,  lib.  v.  ch. 
4 : “ Of  Piety  towards  Parents.”  He  says,  “ No  mis- 
chief, no  povert}^,  cheapens  the  price  of  piety  : rather  the 
Aial  of  it  is  the  more  certain,  by  how  much  the  more 
miserable.  The  praetor  had  delivered  to  the  triumvir 
a noble  woman  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison,  being 
condemned  for  some  heinous  crime.  But  the  keeper,  com- 
passionating her  case,  did  not  strangle  her  presently. 
All  the  while  he  gave  her  daughter  liberty  to  come  to  her, 
after  he  had  diligently  searched  that  she  carried  her  no 
food,  believing  that  in  a little  time  she  might  be  starved 
to  death.  But  seeing  her  live  many  days  without  an3^ 
alteration,  he  began  to  consider  with  himself  by  what 
means  she  kept  herself  alive ; thereupon  moi'e  diligently 
watching  her  daughter,  he  observed  her  giving  her  breast 
to  her  mother,  and  pacifying  the  rage  of  her  hunger 
with  her  nipples.  The  novelfy  of  wdiich  wonderful  sight 
being  bj"  him  related  to  the  triumvir,  by  the  triumvir  to 
the  praetor,  by  the  praetor  to  the  council  of  the  judges, 
they  granted  the  woman  her  pardon.” 

Valerius,  among  his  “ Foreign  Examples  of  Filial 
Piety,”  has  given  another  similar  story,  probably  the 
Grecian  version.  He  says,  “ The  same  is  said  of  Pero’s 
piety,  who  preserved  her  father  Cimon,  fallen  into  the 
same  misfortune,  and  in  prison,  nouidshing  him  like  an 
infant,  in  his  decrepit  age,  with  the  milk  of  her  breasts. 
Men’s  eyes  are  fixed,  and  in  an  amaze,  when  they  behold 
this  example  of  piety  represented  in  painting.” — Samuel 
Speed’s  translation,  1678,  p.  231. 

The  story  has  been  dramatised  by  Arthur  Murply,  and 
entitled  The  Grecian  Daughter,  Lond.  1772,  8vo.] 

Hyltoh  Castle,  Durham.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  tlie  undersigned  any  informa- 
tion regarding  this  ancient  building,  and  wliether 
any  records  exist  or  any  local  history  can  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  built 
(supposed  to  have  been  in  the  tenth  century)  ? 

Alex.  P.  Falcoxer. 

Bushe}'"  Rector}^,  Watford,  Herts. 

[When,  or  by  whom,  Hylton  Castle  was  founded,  has 
not  been  ascertained ; nor  is  the  form  or  extent  of  the 
original  structure  known,  it  having  undergone  several 
important  alterations.  The  best  account  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Surtees’  Durham,  ii.  20-39,  where  it  is  stated 
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that  “ the  centre  only  of  the  present  structure  is  an- 
cient. The  east  front  exhibits  an  oblong  square  tower 
rising  above  a portico  of  modern  Gothic  work.  The 
west  front  has  in  the  centre  the  great  entrance,  or  gate- 
house, perhaps  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
reared  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a.d.  1377-1399.”  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hylton  from 
the  time  of  King  Athelstan  (a.d.  925-940)  to  the  year 
1746;  the  building  has  the  arms  of  the  Hyltons  and  their 
alliances  engraven  on  it  in  numerous  places.] 

Histoet  op  Faxes.  — Observing  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 
3*’^  S.  iv.  477,  Dec.  12, 1863,  that  a correspondent, 
J.  H.,  asks  where  he  can  inspect  the  best  collec- 
tions for  a history  of  fairs,  and  that  you  state  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  to  in- 
spect the  curious  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Fil- 
linham,  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson,  Aug. 
7,  1862  — lots  352  and  353,  Bartholomew  Fair; 
lot  395,  Miscellaneous  Collections  for  the  History 
of  May,  Bow,  Horn,  Fairlop,  Greenwich,  and 
Camberwell  Fairs  ; lot  396,  Notices  of  Hyde  Park 
Fair  in  1838;  and  lot  408,  Frost  Fairs — I should 
feel  greatly  obliged  |if  you  can  inform  me  where 
I can  inspect  the  above  lots,  more  particularly 
lots  352  and  353,  Bartholomew  Fair;  and  lot  395, 
the  Miscellaneous  Collections : the  latter  lot  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  for  sale.  .1.  E,.  D. 

Brixton  Hill,  Surrey. 

[Lots  352,  353,  were  purchased  hy  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett 
of  14,  King  Street,  Convent  Garden ; 395,  396,  by  Mr. 
Boone,  for  the  British  Museum  ; 408,  by  Appleton  of 
New  York.] 

Pendeagon-  Castle. — There  is  an  engraving  of 
Pendragon  Castle,  Westmoreland,  in  Buck’s  Atiti- 
quities,  taken  earl}^  in  the  last  century.  While 
I was  recently  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  I could 
find  no  present  account  of  it  in  the  guide-books, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  Clifford  castles,  repaired 
by  the  celebrated  countess,  together  with  Appleby, 
Brough,  Skipton,  &c.  Does  any  part  of  it  yet 
remain  ? Thomas  E.  Wineihgtoh. 

[Pendragon  Castle  was  dismantled  hy  Thomas  Earl  of 
Thanet  in  1685.  One  of  the  flanking  towers  is  still  toler- 
ably perfect.  The  situation  is  fine,  on  a mound  above  the 
Eden,  which  flows  under  the  walls ; on  the  other  side  it 
was  protected  by  a deep  moat. — Vide  Murray’s  Handbook 
for  Westmoreland,  1866,  p.  116.] 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  D’EON. 
(4:^^  S.  ii.  131,  215,  236.) 

In  noticing  the  Vie  Militaire,  &c.  of  this  noto- 
rious man-woman,  by  De  la  Fortelle,  P.  A.  L. 
does  not  mention  the  portrait  prefixed,  with  its 
emblematic  accessories  — Compose  par  J.  B. 
Bradel,  qui  a grave  en  grand  le  portrait  de  Ma- 


demoiselle d’Eon,  communique  par  elle  a ce  seul 
artiste,”  &c. 

It  is  probably  this  portrait,  ^^en  grand,”  of 
which  Voltaire  speaks  in  a letter  to  his  friend 
D’Argental,  March  7,  1777 : — 

“ On  m’a  envoye  un  Chevalier  Deon,  grave  en  Minerve, 
accompagne  d’un  pretendu  brevet  du  roi,  qui  donne  douze 
mille  livres  de  pension  a cette  Amazone,  et  qui  lui  or- 
donne  le  silence  respectueux,  comine  on  Pordonnait  au- 
trefois aux  jansenistes.  Cela  fera  un  beau  probleme  dans 
I’histoire.  Quelque  academie  des  inscriptions  prouvera 
que  c’est  un  des  monuments  les  plus  authentiques.  Deon 
sera  une  pucelle  d’Orleans  qui  n’aura  pas  ete  brulee.  On 
verra  combien  nos  mceurs  se  sont  adoucies.” 

In  the  European  Magazine  for  March,  1791,  will 
be  found  a portrait  of  “La  Chevaliere  d’Eon”  in 
hermaphroditic  attire,  “Nee  a Tonnerre  le  5. 
1728,  J.  Conde  Delin‘  et  Sculph” 

Another  portrait  in  oval,  the  face  averted  in 
profile,  in  masculine  attire,  and  adorned  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis,  engraved  by  Mackenzie,  will  be 
found  in  Eccentric  Biography^  or  Memoirs  of  Be- 
markable  Female  Charactei's^  ^c.,  12mo,  London, 
1803. 

There  is  also  his  portrait  as  “ Mademoiselle  De 
Beaumont  ” ; a caricature  of  him — or  her — and 
Dr.  Musgrave,  the  Plymouth  physician ; a view 
of  the  Chevalier’s  birthplace  in  Burgundy ; and  a 
print  representing  the  Chevalier  before  a jury  of 
matrons  assembled  to  determine  the  question  of 
his  sex. 

A second  edition  of  the  Life  by  De  la  Fortelle 
was  published  in  1779,  preceded  by  an  Epitre 
from  M.  Dorat  to  the  Chevalier,  and  followed  by 
documents  relative  to  his  quarrel  with  Beau- 
marchais, which  are  further  detailed  in  the  Vie 
Privee,  Politique  et  Litteraire  de  Beaumarchais^ 
(12mo,  Paris,  1802,  pp.  72-82)  where  the  poet, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  mediation  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  epicene  agent,  seems 
charged  with  having  perverted  a sum  of  256,763 
livres,  which  the  latter  asserts  that  he  ought  to 
have  received. 

There  is  also^a  pamphlet  entitled  — 

“ Epistle  from  the  Chevalier  D’Eon  to  the  Right  Hon. 
L — dM(ansfiel)d  on  the  regard  to  her  Sex.”  Portrait, 
4to,  1778. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  the  judge  before  whom 
and  a special  jury  had  been  tried  at  Guildhall, 
July  1,  1777,  the  extraordinary  cause  wherein 
Mr.  Hayes,  a surgeon,  sought  to  recover  from  one 
Jaques,  a broker,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
guineas,  for  which  the  latter,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  one  hundred  guineas,  being  fifteen 
per  cent.,  had  signed  a policy  of  insurance  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  the  said  sum  whenever  he  could 
prove  that  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  was  a female. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  turned  out  that  the 
plaintiff  had  sold,  on  the  same  terms,  to  “ Baron 
Nolleken  ” (the  sculptor  ?)  a moiety  of  his  chance. 

Two  French  gentlemen  were  called  to  prove, 
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from  their  own  certain  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  subject  of  the  examination  was  a 
female,  and  one  of  them  gave  positive  proofs  of 
the  same,  by  relating  particulars  too  indelicate  for 
us  to  mention.” 

Lord  Mansfield  commented  on  the  indecency  of 
the  proceeding,  which,  he  remarked,  arose  more 
from  the  unnecessary  questions  asked  than  from 
the  case  itself  j that  the  witnesses  had  declared 
that  they  knew  that  the  Chevalier  was  a woman, 
and  that  if  she  was  not  so,  they  were  perjured; 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  enquiring 
how  and  by  what  method  they  knew  it.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  jury  must  find  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff, — which,  witliout  going  out 
of  court,  and  after  a consultation  of  two  minutes, 
they  did,  for  seven  hundred  pounds  and  forty 
shillings. 

Besides  the  sum  thus  given  by  the  verdict  to 
Mr.  Hayes,  it  is  said  that  he  recovered  three 
thousand  pounds  on  other  policies.  Other  very 
large  sums  were  dependent  on  the  same  suit. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a fuller  account  of 
this  curious  matter,  he  may  refer  to  a notable 
piece  of  compilatory  quackery,  entitled : — 

“ Fifty  Years’ Eecollections  of  an  Old  Bookseller,  con- 
sisting of  Anecdotes,  Characteristic  Sketches,  and  Original 
Traits  and  Eccentricities  of  Authors,  Artists,  Actors, 
Books,  Booksellers,  and  of  the  Periodical  Press  for  the 
last  half  Centur}'-,  &c.,  8vo.  Cork,  1835.” 

The  author  of  this  precious  farrago  was  William 
West,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  a History 
and  Topography  of  Wai'ivickshire,  8vo,  Birming- 
ham, 1830;  and  a little  volitme  entitled  Tavern 
Anecdotes  and  ^Reminiscences^  ^'c.  By  one  of  the 
Old  School,  12mo,  1825. 

Cautioning  the  reader  as  to  the  possible  inac- 
curacies of  the  blundering  writer  from  whom  I 
have  taken  the  foregoing  statement,  I may  add 
what  he  omits,  that  in  spite  of  the  verdict,  the 
laintiff  in  this  scandalous  cause  failed  to  obtain 
is  expected  gain.  The  matter  was  again  brought 
before  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  when,  the  defendant  pleading  a previous 
Act  of  Parliament  for  non-payment,  this  was  de- 
cided to  be  binding,  and  the  verdict  was  reversed. 
The  affair  had,  however,  the  consequence  of  caus- 
ing the  Chevalier  to  be  regarded  as  a woman,  and 
laid  him  open  to  the  accusation  of  being  a party 
to  the  transactions,  and  an  intending  sharer  of  the 
plunder.  This  caused  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land in  Aug.  1777,  after  asserting  in  the  public 
papers  his  innocence  of  complicity,  and  referrino- 
to  a former  notice  in  the  papers  ofT775,  in  which 
he  cautioned  all  persons  concerned  not  to  pay  any 
sums  due  on  policies  effected  with  reference  to 
his  sex,  and  declaring  his  willingness  to  controvert 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial,  if  he  could 
obtain  permission  to  return  to  England. 

His  assumption  of  female  attire,  which  he  con- 


tinued to  wear  till  his  death,  appears  to  have  been 
forced  upon  him  by  his  royal  master  Louis  XV., 
and  only  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance, 
finally  overcome  by  an  imprisonment  of  some 
weeks  in  the  castle  of  Dijon.  The  mystery  at- 
tendant upon  this  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
his  life,  will  probably  never  now  receive  a satis- 
factory explanation. 

The  Chevalier  was  skilful  at  fence ; his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art  enabled 
him  to  render  important  aid  to  the  elder  Angelo 
in  his  well-known  treatise ; he  was  the  constant 
guest  and  bosom  friend  of  the  latter ; and  it  was 
with  him  that  Angelo  junior  first  tried  his 
’prentice  hand  with  the  foil.  Besides  his  dis- 
play with  Mons.  de  St.  Georges,  as  mentioned 
by  P.  A.  L.,  he  was  also  accustomed  to  exhibit  in 
several  provincial  towns  his  knowledge  of  carte 
and  tierce  with  Mrs.  Batiman,  an  actress.  John 
Taylor,  who  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  Che- 
valier in  advanced  life  at  Mr.  Angelo’s,  says  that 
though  dressed  as  a woman,  he  spoke  and  acted 
with  all  the  roughness  of  a veteran  soldier,”  and 
expressed  regret  that  one  who  had  made  so  con- 
spicuous a figure  should  ever  have  been  reduced 
to  derive  a precarious  support  from  a public  ex- 
hibition of  his  talents  in  fencing  with  a woman.” 
(^Records  of  My  Life,  2 vols.  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i. 
p.  336.) 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  The  unfortunate 
Chevalier,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was 
deprived  of  his  pension  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Devolution ; and  in  Sept.  1795  an  advertisement 
appeared,  in  which  he  stated  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  she  embraces  the  resources  of  her  skill 
and  long  experience  in  the  science  of  arms,  to  cut 
her  bread  with  her  sword;  and  instead  of  idly 
looking  up  for  support  from  those  who  in  her  pros- 
perity were  her  professed  good  friends,  she  relies 
on  the  liberality  of  Britons  at  large  to  protect  an 
unfortunate  woman  of  quality  from  the  stings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  in  a foreign  land 
and  in  the  vale  of  years.”  At  the  house  and  table 
of  the  elder  Angelo,  the  Chevalier  was,  as  I have 
mentioned  above,  a frequent  visitor.  Here  the 
pleasantly  garrulous  son  relates  — 

“ On  my  entrance,  to  ra3’-  surprise,  I beheld  a lusty 
dame  dressed  in  black  silk,  the  head-dress  a rosed  toupet 
and  laced  cap.  He  had  not  the  least  beard,  a diamond 
necklace,  long  stag's,  and  an  old-fashioned  stomacher. 
My  father  leading  me  to  the  assumed  lad}^  I received,  a la 
Frangaise,  a kiss  on  each  cheek.  Ever  afterwards  when 
he  dined  at  our  house,  though  dressed  as  a woman,  when 
the  ladies  retired,  he  remained  to  enjoy  the  glass  and, 
conversation.  When  I last  saw  him,  he  then  lived  a few 
doors  beyond  Astlej^’s  Theatre.  He  always  dressed  in 
black  silk,  and  looked  like  a woman  worn  out  with  age 
and  care.” — Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo,  1830,  vol.  ii. 
p.  59. 

The  reminiscent  further  adds : — 

“ At  this  period  there  was  much  talk  about  D’Eon’s 
sex,  and  one  day,  when  he  dined  at  our  house,  Treves,  the 
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Jew  (who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  chosen  guests  at 
Carlton  House),  contrived  a plan  with  a view  to  elicit 
something  connected  with  the  mystery.  My  father  in- 
formed D’Eon  that  there  was  a person  in  the  next  room 
who  would,  on  condition  that  he  discovered  his  sex,  on 
the  instant  pay  him  a thousand  pounds,  when  he  directly 
flew  into  a violent  passion,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  my  father  could  restrain  his  rage  against  the 
Jew.” — Ib.  p.  58. 

Angelo  speaks  of  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  by 
Boswell.  This  I have  not  seen.  Is  it  the  work 
referred  to  "by  Me.  Lysons  ? 

The  Chevalier  was  fond  of  literature,  and  had 
cultivated  it  with  success : an  enumeration  of  his 
various  works,  as  comprised  in  his  Loisirs,  13  vols. 
8 VO,  Londres,  1775,  will  he  found  in  the  Biog. 
Univei'.,  xiii.  185.  In  Sept.,  1763,  he  was  sent  to 
London  as  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Due  de 
Nivernois,  Ambassador  from  France  to  that  court. 
This  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Guerchy, 
and  the  Chevalier  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. His  disputes  with  this  latter,  which  led  to 
many  of  his  subsequent  misfortunes,  are  detailed 
in  his  Lettres,  Memoires,  et  Negociations  particu- 
lieres^  4to,  1763;  which  w^as  succeeded  by  an 
Examen  des  Lettres,  4to.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfortunate  affair,  the  Chevalier  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  royal  master  Louis  XV.,  and 
remained  in  correspondence  with  him  till  the 
death  of  that  monarch. 

A good  account  of  the  Chevalier,  with  a por- 
trait by  E.  Cooper  (a  copy  of  that  in  the  European 
Magazine')  will  be  found  in  Wonderful  Characters 
by  Henry  Wilson,  3 vols.  8vo,  1821. 

The  fencing  exhibition  of  the  Chevalier  did  not 
prove  a source  of  much  profit,  and  he  became 
forced  to  dispose  of  his  valuable  library  of  books. 
These  were  sold  by  Christie  in  Pall  Mall  in  1791, 
the  MSS.  and  political  tracts  realising  enormous 
prices.  The  Catalogue,  which  is  preceded  by  an 
expose  in  French  and  English,  giving  curious  de- 
tails of  the  private  life  of  the  Chevalier,  is  now 
very  scarce,  and  fetches  a high  price  in  France. 

He  also  published  at  the  same  time  : — 

“ An  Account  of  the  Facts,  Motives,  and  Reasons,  for 
the  Public  Sale  of  Property  to  satisfy  Creditors  before 
departing  for  Paris.”  8vo.  1791. 

In  this  curious  pamphlet  it  is  represented  that 
Earl  Ferrers  received  a sum  of  50007  on  account 
of  Mdlle.  D’Eon,  and  applied  30007  of  it  in  re- 
pairing his  mansion  of  Stanton  Harold,  neglecting 
the  rightful  claims  of  the  lady. 

The  Chevalier  died  May  21,  1810,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Pancras.  An  autopsy  was  made  by 
Mr.  Copeland,  surgeon,  of  Golden  Square,  when 
the  body  was  discovered  and  certified,  to  be  that 
of  a perfect  male.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

(Ph  s.  i.  535,  589.) 

Although  I have  already  shown  (1®*^  S.  ix.  536-38) 
from  the  Classical  Museum,  &c.,  a remarkable 
similarity  between  the  Celtic  languages  and  Latin, 
I hope  to  be  allowed  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  correspondence  of  a later  date,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  query  : — 

“ Where  can  you  find  a good  account  of  that  element 
in  Latin  which  is  not  related  to  Greek — the  barbarous 
element,  as  it  is  called  ? ” 

Mr.  Bucktoii  in  his  reply  mentions,  amongst 
its  elements,  first,  the  language  of  the  Illyrians, 
who  were  of  Thracian  origin.  But  the  Thracian 
or  Scythian  has  been  considered  the  parent  of 
Greek,  see  Jamieson’s  Hermes  iScythicus.  Second, 
of  the  Iberians.  Several  modern  writers  have 
maintained  the  Celtic  origin,  or  affinity  of  the 
Iberians  or  Ligurians.  Third,  of  the  Celts  or 
Gauls  who  originally  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy ; 
these  were  designated  by  the  Romans  Umbri: — 

“ From  these  authorities  (Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  49  ; 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  lib.  i. ; Pliny,  lib.  iii.  c.  14), 
it  is  evident  that  the  Umbri  at  a remote  period  occupied 
the  greatest  portion  of  North  Italy.  The  Ligurians,  a 
nation  confessedly  Celtic,  seem  to  have  shared  the  country 
with  them.” — Williams  “On  one  Source  of  the  Non- 
Hellenic  Portion  of  the  Latin  Language”  (Trans,  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xiii.  p.  499). 

Zenodotus  of  Troezene,  a writer  quoted  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (lib.  ii.  p.  49),  as  the 
author  of  a History  of  the  Umbri,  and  who  niust 
be  supposed  to  have  examined  into  the  subject, 
expressly  asserts  that  the  Sabini  were  originally 
Umbrians.  These  are  his  words : — 

“ The  Sabines,  who  are  indigenous,  inhabited  first  the 
Reatine  district ; but  being  driven  thence  by  the  Pelasgi, 
entered  that  country,  which  they  still  inhabit,  and  having 
changed  their  name  together  with  their  situation,  were 
called  Sabini  instead  of  Umbri.  To  connect  the  Sabini 
with  the  original  population  of  Rome  is  an  easy  task,” 
&c.— P.  503. 

Thus,  there  is  but  one  barbarous  element  of 
Latin,  viz.  the  Celtic  : — 

“ Considering  the  Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  an- 
cient people  of  Italy,  I think  we  may  safely  ascribe  to 

them the  primitive  form  of  its  language,  until 

the  several  communities  of  the  Etruscans,  Sabines,  and 
Latins  successively  detached  themselves  from  the  parent 
nation,  and  from  a combination  of  different  elements, 
adopted  also  different  modifications  of  the  same  primeval 
tongue.” — Williams,  p.  513. 

But  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  was  a cor- 
ruption of  Greek : — 

“ In  iis  Italite  antiquae  linguis  (Etruscorum  vel  Osco- 
rum)  principia  ac  primordia  vetustissiinas  lingua  Graec®, 
inquinata  scilicet  ac  corrupta  latuisse  nemo,  qui  acu- 
tissimi  Lanzii  de  hac  re  doctissimum  opus  inspexerit, 
dubitare  potest.” — R.  Payne  Knight,  Proleg,  ad  Homerum, 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 
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LACEMAKEES’  SONGS  : “ LONG  LANKIN.” 

(4“^  S.  ii.  178.) 

Forty  years  ago,  when  in  Northamptonshire,  I 
used  to  hear  the  lacemahers  sing  the  now  well- 
known  ballad  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ” It  rains, 
it  rains,”  &c.)  Another,  which  I have  never  seen 
in  print,  but  which  I happen  to  have  in  MS.,  is 
*^Long  Lankin,”  of  which  I send  a copy.  Like 
the  damsels  whom  Shakspeare  represents  as 
‘‘  chanting  ” the  song  which  the  Clown  proceeds 
to  sing  (in  Tioelfth  Night,  Act  II.  Sc.  4),  the 
equally  free  maids  ” of  my  childhood’s  days 
often  chanted,  rather  than  sung,  as  they  sat  in 
rows  in  the  sun”  or  in  the  “lace-school,”  an 
institution  which  is  perhaps  effete.  But  Shak- 
speare’s  lacemakers  made  “ bone  lace,”  and  not 
“ bobbin  lace,”  with  which  only  I am  acquainted. 
I could  perhaps  remember  some  few  other  ditties 
which  the  lacemakers  used  to  sing,  though  my 
impression  is  that  they  were  often  mere  childish 
nursery  rhymes  like  Sing  a song  of  sixpence.” 
Such  probably  was  one  which  began  in  this 
way : — 

“ I had  a little  nutting-tree, 

And  nothing  would  it  bear 
But  little  silver  nutmegs 
For  Galligolden  fair”  — 

of  which  I recollect  no  more,  but  that,  as  a little 
boy,  I used  to  tell  them  to  say  “nutmeg-tree,” 
which  they  obstinately  refused  to  do.  By-the- 
way,  there  was  a long  piece  about  “ Death  and 
the  Lady,”  which  the  “ free  maids  ” used  to  chant. 
This  exhausts  my  present  reminiscences,  so  I shall 
proceed  to  give  you  “ Long  Lankin  ” : — 

“ Said  my  lord  to  his  lady  as  he  got  on  his  horse, 

‘ Take  care  of  Long  Lankin,  who  lives  in  the  moss.’ 

Said  my  lord  to  his  lady  as  he  rode  away, 

‘ Take  care  of  Long  Lankin,  who  lives  in  the  clay. 

The  doors  are  all  bolted,  and  the  windows  are  pinned. 

There  is  not  a hole  where  a mouse  can  creep  in.’ 

Then  he  kissed  his  fair  lady  as  he  rode  away ; 

For  he  must  be  in  London  before  break  of  day. 

The  doors  were  all  bolted,  the  windows  all  pinned. 

But  one  little  window  where  Lankin  crept  in. 

‘ Where’s  the  lord  of  this  house  ? ’ said  Long  Lankin. 

‘ He  is  gone  to  fair  London,’  said  the  false  nurse  to 
him. 

‘ Where’s  the  lady  of  this  house  ? ’ said  Long  Lankin. 

‘ She’s  in  her  high  chamber,’  said  the  false  nurse  to 
him. 

‘ Where’s  the  young  heir  of  this  house  ? ’ said  Long 
Lankin. 

‘ He’s  asleep  in  his  cradle,’  said  the  false  nurse  to  him. 

‘We’ll  prick  him,  we’ll  prick  him  all  over  with  a pin, 

And  that  will  make  your  lad}’-  come  down  to  him.’ 

They  pricked  him,  they  pricked  him  all  over  with  a 
pin. 

And  the  false  nurse  held  a basin  for  the  blood  to  drop  in. 

‘ 0 nurse  ! how  you  sleep,  and  O nurse  how  you  snore ! 

You  leave  my  son  Johnson  to  cry  and  to  roar  ! ’ 

‘ I’ve  tried  him  with  suck,  and  I’ve  tried  him  with  pap ; 

Come  down,  my  fair  lady,  and  nurse  him  in  your  lap : 

I’ve  tried  him  with  apple,  and  I’ve  tried  "him  with 
pear ; 

Come  down,  my  fair  lady,  and  nurse  him  in  your  chair.’ 


‘ How  can  I come  down,  it’s  so  late  in  the  night. 

And  there’s  no  fire  burning,  nor  lamp  to  give  light  ? ’ 

‘ You  have  three  silver  mantles  as  bright  as  the  sun  ; 
Come  down,  my  fair  lady,  all  by  the  light  of  one.’ 

‘ Oh ! spare  me.  Long  Lankin,  spare  me  till  twelve 
o’clock ! 

You  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you  can  carry  on 
your  back. 

Oh  ! spare  me.  Long  Lankin,  oh ! spare  me  one  hour ! 
You  shall  have  my  daughter  Nancy,  she  is  a sweet 
flower.’ 

‘ Where  is  your  daughter  Nancy  ? she  may  do  some 
good  ; 

She  can  hold  the  golden  basin  to  catch  your  heart’s 
blood.’ 

Lady  Nancy  was  sitting  in  her  window  so  high, 

And  she  saw  her  father  as  he  was  riding  by  : 

‘ O father  ! 0 father  ! don’t  lay  the  blame  on  me ; 

It  was  the  false  nurse  and  Lankin  who  killed  your 
lady.’ 

Then  Lankin  was  hung  on  a gallows  so  high. 

And  the  false  nurse  was  burnt  in  a fire  close  by.” 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  copy  is  not 
quite  complete,  and  it  was  sung  with  occasional 
ad  libitum  variations,  as  “ Sally”  or  “ Betsy”  for 
Nancy.  It  is  probable  that  inquiry  in  the  lace- 
making districts  would  produce  copies  of  other  old 
ballads.  B.  H.  Cowper. 


If  Mr.  Edward  Peacock  will  refer  to  a note 
(3'^  S.  ix.30)  he  will  discover  that  “Mirry-land  ” is 
no  terra  incognita.  Bishop  Percy’s  nonsense  about 
“ Milan  ” and  “ the  Po  ” is  indeed  “ a fancy,  not 
worth  a serious  answer.”  “Mirry-land  toun”  is 
Lincoln  = Mere-land  town  = Merry-land  town 
=the  town  of  Mere-land  = the  land  of  meres,  or 
fen-lakes.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Fens 
must  have  heard  such  phrases  as  “ A good  farm, 
but  too  merey  ” ; “ Too  much  mere-land,”  &c.  &c. 
The  meres  have  been  mostly  drained,  but  many  of 
the  larger  ponds  still  retain  the  name  of  “meres.” 

S. 


QUEEN  BLEAREYE’S  TOMB : PAISLEY  ABBEY. 

(4}^  S.  i.  309,  486,  584;  ii.  60.) 

Espedare’s  last  able  paper  (in  which,  however, 
he  speaks  too  flatteringly  of  my  humble  aid)  goes 
far  to  solve  the  difficulty  that  has  been  long  felt 
regarding  this  tomb,  and  I think  establishes  clearly 
the  fact  that  it  is  a composition  of  two : (1)  the 
recumbent  figure,  intended  for  Marjory  &uce; 
(2)  the  altar-tomb,  that  of  some  dignified  eccle- 
siastic— the  laymen’s  shields  being  those  of  allies 
or  relatives  of  this  latter  personage. 

It  will  interest  Espedare  to  know  that  the 
Crocs  were,  at  an  early  period,  among  the  land- 
owners  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  as  well  as  Ben- 
frew.  (See  Orig.  Paroch.  Scot.,  vol.  i.) 

He  is  perfectly  right  in  his  correction  of  my 
erroneous  construction  of  the  curious  charters  by 
Robert  HI.  to  his  brother  and  nephew,  the  Al- 
banys.  I delayed  acknowledging  this  till  I had 
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again  consulted  tlie  originals;  and  these  show 
distinctly  that  it  was  the  “homage  and  service,” 
not  the  money  grant,  which  were  to  be  received 
by  Sir  Robert  Stuart  after  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther the  Earl  of  Carrie.  Perhaps  the  following 
extract  (supplying  contractions)  may  be  acceptable, 
as  it  is  not  every  one  who  examines  the  Great  Seal 
register : — 

“ Robertas,  etc.,  Sciatis  nos  dedisse  concessisse  et  hac 
present!  carta  nostra  confirmasse  dilecto  consanguineo 
nostro  Murdaco  Senescallo  militi  pro  homagio  et  servicio 
nostro  et  speciali  retinencia  sua*  carissiino  primogenito 
nostro  David  Senescallo  Comiti  de  Carrie,  ad  terminum 
vite  sue  continuand.  et  ipso  primogenito  nostro  in  fata 
forsan  decedente  continuand.  similiter  dilecto  filio  nostro 
Roberto  Senescallo  militi  prout  in  literis  ipsius  Murdaci 
inde  confectis  plenius  continet  centum  marcas  sterlin- 
gorum  annuatim  levand.  et  percipiend.  de  magna  cus- 
tuma  nostra  burgi  de  Abirdene  per  manus  custumariorum 
nostrorum  ibidem  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  proporcionaliter 
adfestaspentecoste  et  sancti  Martini  in  Yeme,”  etc.  etc. — 
Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  p.  213,  No.  51. 

I think  the  epithet  “primogenitus”  is  quite 
conclusive  against  the  statement  of  Abercromby 
and  Duncan  Stuart,  that  Robert  III.  had  an  elder 
son  J ohn.  These  writers  are  considered  very  in- 
different authority.  Espedabe  is  also  right  in 
correcting  me  as  to  the  existence  of  Robert  III.’s 
other  natural  son  James  of  Kilbride,  who  occurs  in 
Robertson’s  Index  of  Lost  Charters  as  having  had 
a grant  of  that  barony,  “ with  ane  taillie  ” [entail]. 
This  was  one  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Comyns, 
and  had  been  bestowed  by  Robert  I.,  or  his  son 
David,  upon  the  High  Steward.  I am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  though  I spent  the  best 
part  of  my  life  within  a ride  of  Paisley,  I have 
only  seen  this  tomb  on  two  occasions ; and  my 
knowledge  of  its  architecture  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  very  beautiful  and  accurate  work  of 
Mr.  Billings.  Anglo-Scotus. 


PARISH  REGISTERS,  ETC. 

(4^*^  S.  ii.  262  et  antea.') 

I am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  of  parish 
registers  is  now  receiving  attention,  and  trust  that 
by  the  persevering  efforts  of  “N.  & Q.,”  Parlia- 
ment may  ere  long  be  induced,  not  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safe  custody  of  existing  books,  but  to 
provide  the  clergy  with  persons  better  qualified  to 
make  the  entries  correctly  than  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be. 

As  a superintendent  "registrar,  I have  to  receive 
every  quarter  from  the  incumbents  of  the  several 
parishes  in  my  district  copies  of  the  marriage 
entries  for  the  preceding  quarter ; and  sad  it  is  to 
see  the  little  attention  that  men  of  education  (as 
our  clergy  are)  bestow  on  the  plainest  requisites. 
They  have  had  to  fill  up  forms,  but  even  those 

* In  Robert  Duke  of  Albany’s  Charter,  immediately 
following,  are  added  here  the  words  “ in  pace  et  guerra.” 
Its  terms  are  otherwise  the  same. . 


they  do  not  seem  to  understand : there  are  of 
course  a few  exceptions.  I have  tried  hard  to 
“educate  ” them  up  to  the  mark,  but  I have  now 
abandoned  the  task  in  despair. 

But  the  object  of  my  present  writing  is  to 
make  a few  comments  upon  the  statements  of 
G.  W.  M.  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4^^^  S.  ii.  262,  and  re- 
move some  misapprehensions  which  he  seems  to 
entertain. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  registrars  under  me 
(and  I believe  the  praise  may  be  given  generally) 
are  most  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Deaths  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  their  omitting  to  register,  as  their 
certificate  is  required  to  be  shown  to  the  minister 
or  other  person  burying;  or  if  not  shown,  the  cler- 
gyman officiating  is  bound  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  registrar,  that  he  may  have  the  proper  entry 
made. 

With  “ births  ” I admit  that  there  is  some 
difficulty,  as,  unless  the  parent  feels  the  importance 
of  registering  his  child’s  birth,  the  registrar  may 
never  hear  of  it.  In  country  places  the  gossips 
take  care  that  the  fact  is  known;  but  in  large 
towns  it  is  impossible  for  the  registrar  to  find 
them  out  for  himself.  I trust,  therefore,  that 
G.  W.  M.,  when  he  is  next  blessed,  will  not  wait 
for  the  registrar  calling  upon  him ; for  although 
that  officer  is  entitled  to,  and  is  paid  (by  the 
guardians)  a fee  upon  every  entry,  he  cannot 
register  that  of  which  he  is  not  informed. 

1 will  now  proceed  to  notice  G.  W.  M.’s  peculiar 
grievance.  Why  in  a large  town,  no  entry  of  a 
birth  may  not  be  made  unless  the  father  of  the 
child  “ takes  the  trouble  ” to  give  notice  to  the 
registrar,  I have  above  shown ; but  does  G.  W.  M. 
think  it  “ a trouble  ” to  perhaps  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  his  child  by  an  authorised  and  legal 
entry  of  the  fact  of  its  birth  ? How  many  an  in- 
heritance has  been  lost  by  the  want  , of  such  a 
record ! Surely  no  parent  can  think  this  a 
“trouble.”  But,  it  seems,  he  registered  his 
child’s  birth,  without  giving  a (Christian)  name. 
This  the  law  allows ; but  as  it  also  allows  six 
weeks  after  the  birth  for  gratuitous  registration, 
I find  that  in  almost  all  instances  the  name  is  de- 
cided upon  before  the  registration  takes  place. 
Still  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  (Christian) 
name  appears  in  the  first  entry.  But  here  the 
law  provides  a remedy,  as  is  shown  by  G.  W.  M. 
himself.  After  baptism,  the  name  may  be  in- 
serted ; but  any  request  to  add  anything  to  the 
register,  as  required  by  G.  W.  M.,  would  have 
subjected  the  registrar  to  severe  punishment,  and 
rightly.  I will  only  ask,  in  conclusion,  why,  if 
after  discussion  (no  doubt  with  his  better  half) 
G.  W.  M.  was  able  to  decide  upon  a name  next 
day,  he  could  not  have  had  the  “ discussion  ” on 
the  day  before,  and  thus  saved  all  parties  much 
“ trouble  ” ? A Superintendent  Registrar. 
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Your  correspondent  W.  H.  C.  has  not  perhaps 
seen  my  communication  to  “ N.  & Q.”  (4*^‘  S. 
i.  584),  which  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  old  parish 
registers  would  shortly  be  brought  before  Par- 
liament. Will  W.  H.  C.  send  me  his  address? 
And  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  your  corre- 
spondents who  use  initials  might  safely  add  their 
addresses ; which  would  be  the  means  of  communi- 
cating information,  without  the  trouble  and  delay 
of  applying  to  the  Editor  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  who,  in 
the  last  number,  is  requiring  the  addresses  of  two 
gentlemen  for  whom  he  has  letters. 

Johnson  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 


Parish  and  Presbytery  Eegisters  (4*^  S.  ii. 
20.) — I must  entirely  disagree  with  Dr.  Rogers, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  presbytery  and  synod  regis- 
ters are  concerned.  IJe  is  evidently  generalising 
from  rare  instances.  I know  as  a fact  that  many 
presbyteries  and  synods  have  provided  fireproof 
safes  for  the  keeping  of:  heir  registers,  and  that 
in  almost  all  cases  they  are  preserved  with  stu- 
dious care.  If  Dr.  Rogers  will  examine  Dr. 
Hen.  Scott’s  invaluable  Fasti  Fcclesice  Scoticance, 
of  which  two  parts  are  now  published  and  a 
third  is  about  to  appear,  he  will  find  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  records  of  presbyteries  and 
synods  are  nearly  complete  since  1688.  No  doubt 
previous  to  that  time  there  are  many  blanks ; but 
looking  to  the  changes  from  presbytery  to  episco- 
pacy, and  from  episcopacy  to  presbytery,  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  Avell  known  that 
in  many  cases  the  ejected  possessors  carried  awa}^ 
the  ecclesiastical  registers.  Dr.  Scott’s  work  re- 
lates cases  (for  example,  Glasgow)  in  which  the 
abstracted  records  were  not  recovered  for  more 
than  half  a century.  Dr.  Rogers  ought  cer- 
tainly, too,  to  have  known  better  than  point  to 
the  case  of  the  Booke  of  the  Kirk  which 
perished  in  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  an  example  of  “ indifferent  keeping.” 
Everybody  knows  (and  the  story  is  fully  told  in 
Dr.  Lee’s  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Patronage)  that  these  volumes,  which  had  of 
course  belonged  to  the  Episcopalians  from  1661 
to  1689,  were  carried  off  by  them ; that  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell, 
and  that  he  deposited  them  in  Sion  College,  under 
conditions  which  prevented  their  being  seen  by 
any  one.  T.  G. 


Folk  Lore  S.  ii.  154,  187.)— In  further 
reference  to  the  song  of  Nickeldy  Nod.”  your 
readers  may  perhaps  be  curious  to  see  a Scotch 
version  of  it,  which  I here  subjoin.  I used  to 
hear  it  sung  many  years  ago  by  an  old  woman  in 
Fife,  and  have  written  it  down  wholly  from 
memory.  There  were  three  verses  of  itj  but  the 


last,  though  sufficiently  piquant,  I dare  not  ven- 
ture to  quote : — 

“ When  will  we  be  married  ? 

Says  auld  Nicol  Mac-Cud. 

Oh  ! we’ll  be  married  the  morn  : 

Isna  that  exterordnar  gude  ? 

Will  we  be  married  nae  sooner  ? 

Sa3's  auld  Nicol  Mac-Cud. 

What ! would  ye  be  married  the  nicht  ? 

I think  the  auld  runt’s  gane  wud. 

What  will  we  hae  to  our  supper  ? 

Says  auld  Nicol  Mac-Cud. 

Oh ! we’ll  hae  parritch  and  lang  kail ; 

Isna  that  exterordnar  gude  ? 

And  will  we  hae  naething  better  ? 

Says  auld  Nicol  Mac-Cud. 

What ! would  ye  hae  roasted  and  sodden  ? 

I think  the  auld  runt’s  gane  wud.” 

D.  B. 

Maida  Vale. 

Rothschild  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
S.  i.  535 ; ii.  114.) — That  the  great  Hebrew 
capitalist  was  at  Waterloo  himself,  nobody  be- 
lieves ; but  it  is  certain  he  had  an  agent  there  who 
was  first  to  bring  the  intelligence  of  the  great 
victory  to  England.  The  news  was  not  made- 
public  till  the  interests  of  his  employer  were, 
served.  The  name  of  this  agent  was  Roworth.’^ 
I believe  he  was  cousin  or  near  relative  of  the  late 
W.  Roworth,  alderman  and  mayor  of  Notting- 
ham, with  whom  I frequently  saw  him  about 
forty  years  ago,  after  he  had  retired  on  a liberal 
pension.  His  own  account  was,  that  he  slept  the 
night  before  it  on  the  battle-field,  under  some 
slight  shelter.  As  soon  as  the  total  defeat  of 
Napoleon  was  assured,  he  made  a rapid  journey 
to  the  coast,  and  crossed  the  channel  in  an  open 
boat.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Burns  Queries  (4“’  S.  i.  553.)— I have  made 
inquiries  in  Dumfries  respecting  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  1 am  able  to  give  the 
information  your  correspondent  requires.  At  the 
death  of  Burns  in  1796,  Mr.  John  Thomson,  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  time,  was  usher  to 
Mr.  Gray,  the  rector  of  Dumfries  Academy,  where 
the  eldest  son  of  the  poet  was  in  attendance,  and 
I am  told  that  the  families  of  Thomson  and  Burns 
were  on  intimate  terms.  So  much  was  this  the. 
case,  that  Dr.  Thomson  told  my  informant,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  that  the  poet  used  to  meet 
him  between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  summer 
mornings  in  the  Dock  Park,  rented  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son’s father,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  with  which 
Dr.  Thomson  was  well  acquainted.  This  inti- 
macy will  account  for  any  information  he  may 
give  regarding  the  poet’s  last  moments.  Mr.. 
Thomson  subsequently  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  thereby  was  ablG 
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to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  He  graduated 
there  in  June,  1809,  and  practised  for  a short 
time  in  Deal,  and  some  years  after  also  for  a short 
time  in  Dumfries.  He  retired,  however,  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  died  there  in  November,  1847,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  Ceauptjei)  Tait  Ramage. 

Pasqtjils  (4**^  S.  ii.  226.) — In  or  about  the  six- 
teenth century  there  lived  in  Rome,  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  a tailor  whose  shop  was  the 
resort  of  the  wits  and  gossips  of  the  city:  his 
name  was  Pasquino.  A fragment  of  a very  fine 
ancient  statue  (supposed  by  some  to  represent 
Menelaus  supporting  the  corpse  of  Patroclus ; by 
others,  a soldier  of  Alexander)  was  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  set  up  near  the  tailor’s  shop. 
The  wits  took  to  affixing  upon  the  base  of  this 
statue  any  epigrams,  satires,  or  lampoons  which 
came  into  their  heads — often  extremely  biting 
against  persons  of  authority  or  of  note ; and  the 
same  custom  continues  to  this  day.  The  statue, 
being  the  vehicle  for  the  wit  of  Pasquino’s  gossips, 
came  itself  to  be  termed  Pasquino,  and  the  lam- 
poons Pasquinate,  or  in  English  “pasquinades” 
or  “ pasquils.”  The  witticisms  of  Pasquin  were 
very  frequently  retorted  by  counter- witticisms 
affixed  to  the  base  of  another  ancient  statue, 
which  stood  in  Martis  Forum,  and  which  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Marforio.  This  figure  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  Allusions  both 
to  Marforio  and  to  Pasquino  are  very  frequent  in 
Italian  writings.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

The  word  pctsquille,  or  pasquil,  comes  from  the 
Italian  pasquilla^  meaning  satire  or  libel.  Its 
origin  in  that  language  is  the  following : A mu- 
tilated statue  of  a gladiator  was  discovered  near 
Rome  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  A custom 
shortly  after  arose  of  affixing  to  it  satirical  pla- 
cards and  libels  on  the  government  and  different 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  city.  This  statue  was 
popularly  called  Pasquino,  from  the  name  of  a 
barber  remarkable  for  his  sarcastic  wit,  who  dwelt 
opposite.  Hence  the  word  Pasquinata,  and  its 
diminutive  Pasquilla,  came  to  denote  satire,  or  the 
fictitious  personage  who  served  to  conceal  the  real 
object  of  the  satire.  Thus,  in  the  carnival  cere- 
monial at  Florence,  there  used  to  be  a personage 
called  Pasquilla,  who  acted  a part  similar  to  our 
clown  in  the  pantomime,  and  against  whom  witty 
sayings  were  directed,  intended  for  the  authorities 
of  the  day.  In  English  it  has  preserved  both 
meanings.  Thus  in  the  poem  of  Drummond’s, 
mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4*^^  S.  ii.  226,  it  evidently 
means  a satiric  poem,  whilst  in  the  poems  of 
Nicholas  Breton,  which  came  out  in  1600,  it  sig- 
nifies a fictitious  poem.  These  are  “Pasquill’s 
Madcap,”  “ Pasquill’s  Pass  and  Passeth  not,”  and 

Pasquill’s  Foolscap,”  &c.  James  J.  Cook. 


“Oe  THAT  Ilk”  S.  ii.  217.)  — The  subject 
raised  in  this  article  is  not  without  interest. 
Whether  this  be  an  ancient  and  noble  title  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scots,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  It  is 
generally  understood  to  denote  that  persons  so 
designated  are  the  heads  of  their  families,  holding 
the  territorial  lands  passing  by  their  own  sur- 
names. 

The  article  proceeds  to  say,  the  title  or  desig- 
nation gives  a right  of  using  supporters  to  the 
armorial  ensigns,  and  is  characterised  as  “ a nobi- 
lity really  patriarchal,  venerable,  and  ancient.” 
I should  feel  particularly  obliged  to  Espedaee, 
first,  to  give  his  authority  for  this  passage ; and, 
secondly,  to  say  what  king  of  Gfreat  Britain  of- 
ferred  a title  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 
who  declined  it,  asking,  who  would  be  the  Laird 
of  Grant? — apparently,  as  a reason  for  the  re- 
fusal. Qtjhieens. 

Dakiel  Defoe  and  John  Dove,  D.D.  (4*^  S.ii. 
177,  232.) — I find  the  thought  in  a writer  who 
probably  had  read  neither  Defoe  nor  Dove  : — 

“ Erasmus  wollte  zuvorderst  sich  und  dann  erst  das 
etwanige  andere  Gute.  In  diesem  Sichselbstzuerst- 
wollen  finden  wir  die  Wurzel  alles  Uebels  oder,  in  einem 
andern  fast  zum  Sprichwort  gewordenen  Bilde,  das  Haar, 
bei  dem  der  Teufel  die  Menschen  fasst.  Erasmus  gehort 
zu  der  Gattung  von  Schriftstellern,  welche  dem  lieben 
Gotte  gar  gern  eine  vortreffliche  Kirche  bauen  mochten, 
den  Teufel  aber  auch  nicht  kranken  wollen,  weshalb  ihm 
eine  kleine  artige  Capelle  daneben  errichtet  wird,  wo  man 
ihm  gelegentlich  ein  wenig  opfern  und  eine  stille  Haus- 
andacht  fiir  ihn  treiben  kann.” — Die  Poesie  und  Bered- 
samkeit  der  Deutschen  von  Franz  Horn.  Berlin,  1822, 
B.  i.  p.  35. 

Fitzhopkiks. 

Mantes. 

Me.  Axon  has  not  apparently  discriminated  be- 
tween seeking  to  trace  back  an  ultimately  perfect 
thought  to  its  earlier  imperfect  and  varying  ex- 
pression and  a charge  of  plagiarism.  I made,  as  I 
meant,  no  “ charge  of  plagiarism  ” against  Defoe. 

Confirmatory  of  Defoe’s  own  original  foot-note 
given  by  Me.  Axon,  I have  just  chanced  on 
another  use  of  the  “ proverbial  saying  ” : — “But 
it  is  a common  adage  that  where  God  hath  his 
church,  there  the  Devill  endeavoureth  to  have  his 
chappell.”  This  occurs  in  the 

“ Christian  Liberty  rightly  stated  and  enlarged : being 
a briefe  Vindication  of  the  Lawfullness  of  eating  things 
strangled,  or  meats  confected  with  blood  ...  of  William 
Eoe.”  (Oxford,  1662,  p.  2.) 

I am  sure  that  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  in 
common  with  myself,  should  feel  indebted  for 
other  and, if  extant,  earlier  forms  of  the  “adage.” 
Dove  does  not  “ quote.” 

Alexandee  B.  Geosaet. 

“ Up  to  Snuff  ” (4‘^  S.  ii.  226.) — Your  learned 
and  obliging  correspondent  F.  C.  H.  asks  inform- 
ation as  to  the  origin  of  the  above  common  ex- 
pression. The  query  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
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answer.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
Words,  quotes  (sub  voce,  Snuff’')  the  expression, 
but  does  not  give  any  information  respecting^  its 
origin.  But  the  Rev.  H.  .T.  Todd,  in  his  edition, 
with  numerous  corrections  and  additions,  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
(London,  1818)  gives  the  various  meanings  of  the 
word  “ snuff.”  One  of  these  he  derives  from  the 
German  word  Snuffeln,  to  smell:  the  Teutonic 
form  is  Snuffen. 

Now,  according  to  Halliwell,  the  expression 
Up  to  snuff  ” means  a person  of  great  acute- 
ness or  perception.”  Hence,  the  original  meaning 
may  have  signified  a person  quick  in  smelling  =■ 
up  to  snuff,”  that  is,  quick  of  perception,  or 
acute  in  discerning  the  propriety  or  absurdity  of 
an  action.  When  the  expression,  in  its  present 
form,  was  first  used,  I cannot  discover. 

J.  Daltoist. 

The  verb  to  snuff  has  very  often  the  sense  of  to 
smell,  or  to  scent  out  a thing.  Hence  the  common 
expressions,  “ he  smells  a rat  he  scents  it  out 
he  is  on  the  right  scent.^^  It  is  descriptive  of  a 
clear-headed,  shrewd,  sharp-witted  fellow,  far  too 
wide  awake  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  or  taken 
in.  Just  such  an  one  as  Martial  contrasts  with 
Caecilius  — 

“Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  nasum.” 

Epigram,  b.  i.  42, 1.  18. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Dokmouse  (4*'’  S.  ii.  190.) — If  Me.  Wilkins 
will  only  consult  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which 
I have  given  a reference  already,  he  will  find  that 
much  objection  exists  to  the  derivation  of  this 
word  from  dormeuse,  a suggestion  which  is  more 
ingenious  than  true.  Seeing  that  the  root  of  the 
Fr.  dormir  exists  in  old  English  in  the  forms  dare, 
dor,  it  is  very  hard  that  we  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  French  for  it.  It  is  harder  still  that  mouse 
may  not  be  allowed  to  mean  mouse,  because  it 
happens  to  be  tacked  on  to  this  old  English  dor. 
See  Halliwell,  s.  v.  dor,  dormedory,  dare,  daure, 
daze.  Again,  if  the  word  dormouse  were  merely 
French,  we  might  expect  the  plural  to  be  dor- 
mouses,  a corruption  of  dormeuses ; but  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  adopts  the 
derivation  from  dormeuse ; but  here,  for  once,  I 
disagree  with  him ; and  I do  so  the  more  readily, 
because  the  explanation  of  the  old  English  dare, 
to  be  stupified,  is  given  in  his  own  book,  vol.  i. 
p.  436 ',  where  he  also  actually  mentions  dor,  to 
stupify.  Dor  would,  in  German,  be  spelt  thor ; 
accordingly,  thor  signifies  a fool  m that  language. 
Dormouse  means  simply  a stupid  or  sleepy  mouse. 

Waltek  W.  Skeat. 
1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Undesigned  Coincidences  (4^^  S.  ii.  200.) — 
S.  H.  thinks  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Burns  had 


read  Wycherley’s  Plays.  Why  should  such  an 
opinion  be  entertained  ? We  find  the  poet 
ordering  a copy  of  Wycherley’s  works  in  March 
1790 ; and  he  had,  as  his  correspondence  shows,  a 
decided  dramatic  taste.  The  song  A Man’s  a 
Man  for  a’  that  ” was  not  written  until  more  than 
four  years  after  he  had  ordered  a copy  of  Wycher- 
ley. I have  no  doubt  that  Burns  had  read  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  that  the  striking  impression 
quoted  by  S.  H.  (so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet)  had  remained  in  his  memory,  as  we  find 
was  the  case  with  certain  passages  in  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  e.  g. : — 

“ Stars  rush,  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o’er  creation.” — Night  ix. 

In  Burns  — 

“ Stern  Ruin’s  ploughshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom.” — To  a Mountain  Daisy. 

“ When  on  a moment’s  point  th’  important  die 
Of  life  and  death  spun  doubtful  ere  it  fell. 

And  turn’d  up  life.” — Night  vi. 

“ I became  myself  the  victim  of  a most  severe  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful,  until,  after 
many  weeks  of  a sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up 
life.” — Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  31s^  Jan.  1796. 

0. 

Pocket  Shekiee  (4**^  S.  ii.  179.) 

“ The  custom  now  is  (and  has  been  at  least  ever  since 
the  time  of  Fortescue)  that  all  the  judges,  together  with 
the  great  officers  and  some  privy  counsellors,  meet  in  the 
Exchequer  on  the  morrow  of  All  Saints  (which  day  is  now 
altered  to  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin  by  the  last  act 
for  abbreviating  Michaelmas  term),  and  then  and  there 
the  judges  propose  three  persons  to  be  reported  (if  ap- 
proved of)  to  the  king,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of 
them  to  be  sheriff.” — Blackstone,  Commentaries,  i.  341. 

“ When  the  king  appoints  a person  sheriff  who  is  not 
one  of  the  three  nominated  in  the  Exchequer,  he  is  called 
a pocket  sheriff.”  (Christian’s  note  to  ditto.  In  the  same 
way  we  talk  of  a pocket  borough.) 

“ Some  of  our  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  king,  by 
his  prerogative,  may  name  whom  he  pleases  to  be  sheriff, 
whether  chosen  by  the  judges  or  no.  This  is  grounded 
upon  a very  particular  case  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  there  was  no 
Michaelmas  term  kept  at  Westminster,  so  that  the  judges 
could  not  meet  in  crastino  animarum  to  nominate  the 
sheriffs : whereupon  the  queen  named  them  herself,  with- 
out any  such  previous  assembly,  appointing  for  the  most 
part  one  of  the  two  remaining  on  the  last  year’s  list.  And 
this  case,  thus  circumstanced,  is  the  only  authority  in  our 
books  for  making  these  extraordinary  sheriffs.  It  is 
true,  the  reporter  adds,  that  it  was  held  that  the  queen, 
by  her  prerogative,  might  make  a sheriff  without  the 
election  of  the  judges  non  obstante  aliquo  statuto  in  contra- 
rium,  but  the  doctrine  of  non  obstante' s,  which  sets  the  pre- 
rogative above  the  laws,  was  effectual!}^  demolished  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Revolution,  and  abdicated  West- 
minster Hall  when  King  James  abdicated  the  kingdom. 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  practice  of 
occasionally  naming  what  are  called  pocket-sheriffs,  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  crown,  hath  uniformly  continued 
to  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.” — Blackst one’s  Com- 
mentaries, i.  342. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 
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^‘Youth’s  Magazine  ” (4*’‘  S.  ii.  204.)— About 
1861  this  magazine  was  acquired  by  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  for  about  four  years  continued 
to  be  exceedingly  well  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Rothery,  one  of  their  secretaries.  The  children 
of  serious  families,  however,  are  now  catered  for 
by  so  many  similar  publications,  that  this,  the 
oldest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  of  them,  did 
not,  I believe,  meet  with  very  great  success. 

Job  J.  B.  Wokkakd. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  B.  Inglis,  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  the  above  periodical 
was  the  first  of  a religious  tendency  published, 
with  a design  to  benefit  the  young.  It  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  the  African 
missionary  and  traveller,  Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
W.  Brodie  Gurney,  Mr.  Shrubsole,  and  Mr.  W. 
Marriott — none  of  whom  are  now  living.  There 
may  have  been  some  others,  but  the  above  I per- 
sonally knew  to  be  connected  with  it. 

The  first  number  was  published  in  September 
1805,  and,  together  with  the  numbers  for  the 
following  year,  formed  the  first  volume.  The 
actual  editorship  for  the  first  ten  years  was  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  my  father,  Mr.  William  Marriott ; 
and  the  entire  profits  (as  he  did  not  accept  any  re- 
muneration), amounting  to  many  hundred  pounds, 
were  devoted  to  religious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. He  relinquished  his  connection  with  it  at 
the  end  of  1815,  and  I am  unable  to  give  any 
information  on  the  subject  after  that  date.  There 
were  many  contributions  from  Jane  Taylor  under 
the  signature  of  ‘‘  Q,.  Q.” ; but  as  all  the  original 
manuscripts  were  destroyed  about  twenty  years 
since,  I am  unable  to  state  the  names  of  many 
other  contributors. 

I have  the  first  ten  volumes  bound  in  my  pos- 
session, and  shall  be  very  happy  to  submit  them 
to  the  inspection  of  your  correspondent. 

A.  Makriott. 

Woodland  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

White  Hats  (3’"'^  S.  v.  136.) — White  hats  were 
worn  three  hundred  years  ago  by  one  who  was  any- 
thing but  a Radical  ” — the  husband  of  Queen 
Mary,  Philip  of  Spain,  as  can  be  seen  on  a fine 
portrait  of  him  on  horseback  and  in  armour,  with 
a small  brownish  cloak,  in  the  private  apartments 
of  Windsor  Castle.  P.  A.  L. 

Bishop  Percy  (4*'*'  S.  ii.  169,  205.)  — The  de- 
scent of  the  Pfercys  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards 
of  Bridgnorth,  from  the  ducal  house  of  Northum- 
berland, is  asserted  in  a MS.  armorial  of  Wor- 
cestershire of  the  seventeenth  century  in  my 
possession  as  follows  : — 

“ Peircie  of  Worcester. 

This  familie  doe  take  their  deriuation  from  the  noble 
Earles  of  Northumberland,  as  witnesseth  the  coate,  for 
they  beare  Or,  a lyon  rampant  azure,  which  is  the  same 
but  their  difference  is  a mullet  on  a cressant  surmounted 


by  another  cressant,  which  is  a great  distance  from  the 
first  house.” 

Thomas  Piercy,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
in  1662,  was  the  bishop’s  lineal  ancestor. 

H.  S.  G. 

Jacobite  Songs  : Lord  Berwentwater’s 
Good  Night”  (4^*'  S.  ii.  181.) — This  piece, 
included  in  the  common  collections  of  Jacobite 
minstrelsy,  is  now  known  not  to  be  a genuine 
relic.  It  is  the  composition  of  the  late  Robert 
Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  who  represented  it  to  his 
friend  and  correspondent.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  an 
original  poem  of  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and 
it  was  accordingly,  on  Scott’s  recommendation, 
inserted  in  James  Hogg’s  Jacohite  Relics.  Mr. 
Surtees  had  a genius  for  literary  deception.  He 
was,  for  instance,  the  author  of  ‘^Bartram’s 
Dirge”  included  by  Scott  in  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy. He  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  resist  a 
love  for  practical  jokes  of  this  sort,  and  afterwards 
to  have  shrunk  from  the  consequences  of  confess- 
ing them  to  the  friends  he  had  imposed  on.  In 
the  case  of  the  pieces  now  referred  to,  the  decep- 
tion was  not  discovered  until  after  the  death  of 
all  the  parties  named,  when  the  private  papers  of 
the  author  revealed  it.  See  his  Life — a delightful 
volume  in  the  series  of  publications  by  the  Surtees 
Society.  Norval  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

There  can,  I conceive,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Lord  Der- 
went water’s  Good  Night  ” was  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham.  It  is  published  among  that  gentleman’s 
poetry  in  A Memoir  of  RoheH  Sw'tees,  Esq.  . . . 
by  George  Taylor,  Esq.  A new  edition  ....  by 
James  Raine,  M.A.  . . . (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.), 
p.  253.  Mr.  Raine  says  concerning  it  that  — 

“ Upon  whatever  foundation  the  ‘ Good  Night’  may  rest, 
it  is  certain  that  ever}'  line  here  presented  to  the  reader  as 
it  is  copied  from  Hogg’s  publication*  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Surtees.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

W.  H.  C.  says : — 

“ As  there  were  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
America  who  sided  with  Gen.  Washington  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,”  &c. 

Will  he  kindly  state  on  what  authority  he  says 
this?  I have  always  understood  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  house  of  Stuart  who  were  in 
America  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  under  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  remained  as  a rule  loyal  to 
the  house  of  Guelph.  Kingsburgh,  the  husband 
of  Flora  Macdonald,  served  in  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Highland  Volunteers  in  Carolina,  and  suf- 
fered imprisonment  (I  think  at  Charlestown)  at 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  (Vide  Lives  (or  History) 


* Jacohite  Relics,  ii.  30. 
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of  the  Jacobites  of  1715  and  1745,  Life  of  Flora 
Macdonald.”) 

There  was  published  a short  time  ago  in  the 
United  States  (just  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war),  a collection  of  war  and  patriotic  songs  both 
of  the  North  and  South.  I recollect  reading  a 
review  of  the  same  in  one  of  the  London  papers. 
Possibly  the  work  is  obtainable  at  the  American 
publishers  and  booksellers  in  London.  A really 
good  collection  of  Jacobite  songs  would,  I am 
sure,  be  very  acceptable. 

Wm.  Chandler  Heald. 

Clifford’s  Inn. 

Randle  Minshdll  S.  iii.  278.) — On  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  numerous  pedigrees  of  my 
family,  I find  a Randolf  Minshull,  with  these 
remarks  attached  to  his  name  : “ Randolf  Min- 
shull, he  was  called  from  his  great  learning  Scholar 
Minshull.  Sold  lands  to  Sir  Thomas  Aston  ” (see 
Harl.  MS.  2142).  It  also  says  Sir  Richard  Min- 
shull of  Bourton  was  his  son. 

The  above  Randolf  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten The  Antiquities  of  Cheshire,  1591.  He  was 
son  of  Geoffrey  Minshull  (who  died  1603,  aged 
sixty-four)  by  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Bromley  of  Dorfold  Hall,  Cheshire,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Thos.  Bromley,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  Sir  Geoffry  Bromley,  Justice  of 
Cheshire. 

Can  Verax  inform  me  if  the  above  remarks 
concerning  this  Randolf  are  correct;  and  where  I 
can  see  the  volume  of  Collections  for  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Cheshire  ? 

I also  find  Sir  Richard  Minshull,  who  was 
created  Baron  and  Viscount  Minshull,  had  a bro- 
ther Geoffry  who  was  called  the  Antiquarian  ” ; 
he  died  1658,  aged  fifty-seven.  Is  anything  fur- 
ther known  of  him  ? Randle  Holmes  makes  the 
above  William  Bromley  cousin  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bromley.  John  B.  Minshull. 

Bow  Road. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  (3'’‘*  S.  xii.  153,  214, 
443.)  — In  reference  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
whose  title  of  Duchess  was  disputed  in  ‘‘N.  & Q,,” 
I communicated  in  November,  1867,  a letter  from 
the  representative  of  the  General  Director  of  the 
Archives  of  the  French  Empire,  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  title  is  given  correctly  to  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  I have  subsequently  been 
favoured  by  the  General  Director  himself,  who 
has  furnished  me  also  with  the  brevet  conferring 
the  rank  of  duchess  during  her  life. 

Rhodocanakis. 

“ Archives  de  I’Empire, 

21,211. 

“ Paris,  le  10  decembre  1867. 

Prince, 

“ Depuis  la  lettre  que  j’ai  eu  I’honneur  de  vous 
ecrire  le  23  octobre  dernier,  j’ai  fait  continuer  les  recher- 
ches  demandees  par  vous.  Elies  ont  etd  enfin  couronnees 
de  succes,  et  j’ai  le  plaisir  de  vous  adresser  une  copie  sur 


papier  fibre  du  brevet  du  roi  Louis  XY,  en  date  du  12 
octobre  1752,  brevet  que  je  vous  signalais  dans  ma  lettre, 
et  qui  eleve  Madame  de  Pompadour  au  rang  de  duchesse. 
“ Veuillez  agree r.  Prince,  I’assurance 

de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  distingues,  &c. 

“ Le  Directeur-General  des  Archives  de  I’Empire, 

“ Membre  de  I’lnstitut, 

“ (Sign.)  Marquis^de  Laborde. 

“ A Son  Altesse 

Monseigneur  le  Prince  Rhodocanaki 
“ Kersal  Dale  Villa, 

“Broughton, 

“ Angleterre.” 

“ Brevet  en  faveur  de  la  Dame  Marquise  de 
Pompadour. 

Aujourd’huy,  12  octobre  1752,  le  roy  etant  a Fontaine- 
bleau, voulant  donner  des  marques  de  consideration  par- 
ticulieres,  et  de  I’estime  que  Sa  Majeste  fait  de  la  personne, 
de  la  dame  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  en  luy  accordant 
un  rang  qui  la  distingue  des  autres  dames  de  la  cour,  Sa 
Majestd  veut  qu’elle  jouisse  pendant  sa  vie  des  memes 
honneurs,  rangs,  pre'seances  et  autres  avantages  dont  les 
duchesses  jouissent,  m’ayant  Sa  Majeste  coraraande  d’en 
expedier  le  present  brevet  qu’elle  a pour  teraoignage  de 
Sa  volonte  signe  de  Sa  main  et  fait  contresigner  par  moy 
Conseiller-Secretaire  d’Etat  et  de  ses  commandements  et 
finances,  Commandeur  de  ses  ordres,  &c.  &c. 

“ (Archives  de  I’Empire,  Serie  O,  Registre  98,  F®  313.)’ 

Ancient  and  Modern  Superstitions  (4}^  S. 
ii.  202.) — I think  H.  G.  W.’s  experience  must  be 
singular.  I have  worn  spectacles  in  London 
streets  for  a long  time,  and  never  noticed  any 
tendency  to  expectoration  on  the  part  of  those 
who  met  me  : yet  H.  G.  W.  says  this  has  been  to 
him  matter  of  ‘^constant  annojuince.”  I feel 
inclined  to  question  the  authority  of  the  servant- 
girl  whom  he  consulted. 

Job  J.  B.  Workard. 
Maine  = Many  (4‘^  S.  ii.  199.) — 

“ ’Tis  much  more  praise 
To  be  a honnest  man,  then  five  maine  dayes.” 

In  the  West  of  England  the  word  maine  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  many.  For  example, 
I have  been  told  that  Farmer  B.  has  lost  a main 
lot  of  sheep,”  that  my  vowles  eat  a 7nain  deal  of 
barley.”  G.  W.  M. 


^i^cellan^ous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Sussex : Archceological  Collections  relating  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County.  Published  by  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  XX.  ( Vol.  VIII.  of  the 
Second  Series.)  (Bacon,  Lewes.) 

It  says  a great  deal  for  the  richness  of  Sussex  in  his- 
torical and  archaeological  materials,  that  we  can  honestly 
declare,  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archceo- 
logical  Collections,  that  it  is  as  interesting  and  varied  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  “ Midhurst,  its  Lords  and  its 
Inhabitants.”  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper;  Mr.  St.  Croix’s 
“ Parochial  History  of  Glynde,”  with  Mr.  Scharf’s  in- 
structive note  on  “ Portraits  of  Hampden  ” ; Mr.  Arnold’s 
“ ^hakespea^e,  Lady  Percy,  and  her  husbands  Hotspur 
and  Lord  Cainoys  ” ; Sir  Sibbald’s  “ Buckhall  at  Cow- 
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dray  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  volume,  -which  contains,  in  addition,  a 
large  mass  of  information  which  must  be  welcome  to  all 
Sussex  antiquaries. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man ; being  an  Account  of  the 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  uncivilised  Races  of  Men. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  new  designs  by 

Angas,  Danby,  Wolf,  Zwecker,  &c.  Engraved  by  the 

Brothers  Dalziel.  Africa.  (Routledge.) 

Mr.  Wood  may  be  congratulated  on  having,  in  the 
work  before  us,  found  a companion  to  his  Illustrated 
Natural  History  likely  to  share  the  popularity  which  that 
amusing  work  has  attained.  As  Mr.  Wood  observes,  the 
accounts  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various 
people  whose  history  forms  the  subject  of  the  work,  are 
scattered  among  a vast  number  of  books,  many  very 
scarce,  and  many  very  expensive ; and  it  has  been  his 
task  to  gather  these  together  in  this  new  work,  and  “ to 
present  to  the  reader,  in  a tolerably  systematic  and  in- 
telligible form,  the  varieties  of  character  which  develope 
themselves  among  races  which  have  not  as  yet  lost  their 
individuality  through  the  influence  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion.” But  Mr.  Wood  has  not  depended  solely  on  pub- 
lished accounts.  He  has  had  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing the  diaries  and  note-books  of  many  travellers  who 
have  never  given  the  history  of  their  travels  to  the 
public : and  he  has  used  these  materials  with  such  tact 
as  to  produce  a book  which  ethnological  students  ma3’- 
consult  with  advantage,  and  the  general  reader  will 
peruse  with  satisfaction ; while  its  numerous  illustrations 
and  the  variety  of  amusing  narratives  and  stirring  inci- 
dents scattered  through  its  pages  are  sufficient  to  insure 
its  becoming  a favourite  book  with  all  youths  who  delight, 
as  most  boj^s  do,  to  pore  over  records  of  the  perils  and 
dangers  which  beset  travellers  among  savage  and  un- 
civilised tribes. 

The  Book-worm : A Bibliographical  Review,  * edited  and 

illustrated  by  Ph.  Berjeau.  Published  at  the  Office, 

4,  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

This  curious  serial,  the  only  one  especially  devoted  to 
bibliography,  continues  its  useful  course,  and,  what  is  its 
not  least  interesting  feature,  its  admirable  reproductions 
of  old  wood-engravings.  In  the  curious  discussion  which 
must  inevitably  follow  what  a correspondent  has  called 
Mr.  Holt’s  “ pestilent  heresies,”  the  opinion  of  so  skilful 
an  adept  as  Mr.  Berjeau  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Defoe.— Such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  biography  and  literary  history  of 
Daniel  Defoe  will  remember  the  papers  which  Mr.  Lee 
contributed  to  “ N.  & Q.”  on  the  discovery  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  of  the  six  letters  addressed  by  Defoe,  in  the 
year  1718,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  letters  clearly 
showed  that  the  writer  was  then  connected  with  several 
public  journals,  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  bio- 
graphers of  Defoe  had  erroneously  affirmed  that  after 
1715  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful 
seclusion,  entirely  apart  from  the  public  affairs  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  everything  connected  with  the  life 
and  writings  of  Defoe,  has  pursued  the  evidence  thus 
afforded  that  Defoe  was  probably  actively  engaged  in  j 
literary  pursuits  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  is  now  about  to  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  three  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  will  contain  a new  memoir  of  Defoe, 
to  which  will  be  prefixed  an  amended  catalogue  of  De- 
foe’s writings,  amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  works ; while  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
devoted  to  writings  by  Defoe  hitherto  unknown,  will 
contain  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  essays  and 


letters  on  subjects  moral  and  religious,  imaginative  and 
humorous,  amatory,  ironical,  and  miscellaneous. 

“Haunted  Hearts.”  — The  publication  of  this  now 
legallj^-celebrated  Story  is  at  last  announced.  After  four 
years’  suspension,  during  successive  actions  in  various 
Chancery  and  Appeal  Courts,  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  finally  given  in  favour  of  its  copyright 
as  purchased  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  The  pub- 
lishers have  determined  to  associate  their  victor}^  with 
the  inauguration  of  a cheap  copyright  series  of  American 
books  at  Is.  Qd.  each,  nearly  uniform  with  the  well- 
known  little  editions  of  English  Authors,  published  by 
Baron  Tauchnitz.  The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Low  & Co.’s 
Series  will  be  the  work  in  question  (by  the  Author  of  the 
Lamplighter),  and  the  second  volume  by  the  Author  of 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  entitled  The  Guar- 
dian Angel.  To  be  followed  by  a work  of  a leading 
American  Author,  on  the  1st  of  every  alternate  month. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  for  that  purpose:— 

Elpis’  Israel,  by  Thomas,  M.D. 

Grace  Aguilar’s  Days  op  Bruce — Woman’s  Friendship — Home  In- 
fluence— Women  op  Israel. 

Scott’s  Historical  Romances.  Royal  18mo. 

Barrett’s  Magus.  4to. 

Conjuror’s  Magazine.  2 Vols. 

Mystical  Works  of  Pordage,  Peter  Sterry,  Behmen,  Wm.  Law,  &C. 
Jorrick’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill. 


to  Corre^p0nlipnt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Onaled.  Only  the  Booh  of  Genesis  was  published  in  \SiZ2  of  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  Authorised  Version  o/  1 6 1 1 . 

Errata — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  209,  col.  i.  line  23, /or  “line  ” read  “perpen- 
dicular line  ” ; Note*, /or  “ Arcana ’’ read  “Ariana”;  col.  ii.  line  3, 
for  “Chelukya’’  read  “Chalukya”;  line  6,  for  “Banawagri”  read 
“ Banawassi.” 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.’’  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.’’  is  now 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6d.i 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher, for  Is.  8d. 

“Notes  and  Queries’’  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday, and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  Hs.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  ^uowr  o/ William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
for  the  EonoK  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ’’  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


PRETTIEST  GIFT  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

X JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  111.  ll.s.  For  a GENTLEMAN, 
one  at  lOZ.  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “ Cheap- 
ness of  Production.’’ 

Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

MESSRS.  GABRISXi. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3rf. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messr.s.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  i.iie  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.’’— Z/emZd. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  ; 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  : 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 
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HANNIBAL’S  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

I believe  the  learned  are  not  agreed  in  proposing 
any  very  plausible  explanation  of  the  apparently 
extraordinary  assertion  supposed  to  be  made  by 
Livy^  that  Hannibal  levelled  or  perforated  the 
rocks  which  opposed  the  passage  of  his  army  over 
the  Alps  by  means  of  vinegar.  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  is  a consummate  military  engineer,  but 
I have  not  found  it  recorded  that  he  smoothed 
the  way  for  his  elephants  in  his  Abyssinian  expe- 
dition by  chemical  agency.  May  we  suppose, 
then,  that  we  have  not  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  of  Livy  ? The  following  incident  will 
perhaps  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  may  be  the 
case,  and  that  Livy  never  meant  to  make  so  extra- 
ordinary a statement ; or  at  least,  if  he  did,  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
mistake  on  his  part  arose : — 

Some  years  ago  I happened  to  be  travelling  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  my  only  companion  in 
the  coupee  of  the  diligence  was  an  intelligent 
French  engineer  who  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  executing  road-works  in  the  Alps. 
We  touched  upon  the  disputed  points  as  to  the 
route  pursued  by  Hannibal,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  he  proposed  what  has  ever  since  ap- 
peared to  me  a no  less  true  than  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  of  Livy.  The 
word  used  by  Livy,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 


aceto,  which  we  translate  as  though  it  were  the 
ablative  case  of  acetum,  vinegar.  Now  my  friend 
assured  me  that  the  common  implement  used  by 
workmen  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps  to  hew  their 
way  through  rocks  was  still  called  by  them  an 
aceto,”  pronounced,  as  probably  it  was  in  Homan 
times,  acheto,  Anglice  a pickaxe.”  In  fact, 
acheto,  axe,  hatchet,  Fr.  hache,  German  hacke,  and 
the  verbs  derived  from  them,  are  evidently  re- 
lated. Nothing  of  course  would  be  a simpler 
statement  than  that  Hannibal  forced  his  way 
amidst  impassable  rocks  by  the  pickaxe.  Whether 
the  word  which  Livy  had  picked  up  from  pre- 
vious accounts  of  Hannibal’s  exploits  suggested 
to  him,  as  it  does  to  us,  the  false  meaning  of 
vinegar,  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Probably,  had 
he  used  aeeto  in  its  technical  meaning,  he  would 
have  added  an  explanation,  that  so  the  moun- 
taineers called  a pick.”  If  he  were  deceived  by 
the  form  of  the  word  in  considering  it  to  mean 
vinegar,  the  case  would  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  old  Eastern  traveller  Marco  Polo,  some  of 
whose  tales  are  so  marvellous  that  his  name  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  liar ; and  yet  I 
remember  the  late  eminent  professor  of  Sanscrit 
at  Oxford,  Wilson,  showing  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
by  means  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  habits, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
that  many  of  this  traveller’s  extraordinary  stories 
arose  simply  from  his  not  understanding  the  ac- 
counts of  his  native  informants.  The  professor 
had  been  able  in  several  instances  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  mistake,  and  to  point  out  what  it 
was  which  his  informants  must  have  told  him, 
but  which  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  his 
authorities  and  a credulous  love  of  the  marvellous 
had  misled  him  into  representing  as  something 
utterly  new  and  strange.  Just  so  if  a mere  man 
of  letters,  as  Gibbon  describes  Livy,  unacquainted 
with  rural  affairs,  were  to  read  or  hear  that  an 
extraordinary  man  like  Hannibal  had  made  his 
way  through  rocks  by  the  acheto,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  might  set  down  in  his  narrative 
that  it  was  done  by  vinegar,  when  his  authority 
only  intended  to  say  that  it  was  effected  by  dint 
of  plying  the  pickaxe. 

If  the  observation  of  my  French  friend — whose 
name,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I have  quite  forgotten — 
tends  to  throw  light  on  an  obscure  passage  in  a 
classical  author,  I hope  I may  be  excused  for 
having  taken  up  so  much  space  in  your  columns. 

Thomas  Tancreh. 


THOMAS  BAKER,  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE,  SOCIUS  EJECTUS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  scattered  books 
which  once  formed  part  of  his  library : — 

1.  Gee  (John),  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  1624 ; and  many 
other  tracts  in  the  volume.  [Baker  notes  on  the  fly-leaf 
respecting  Gee’s  book ; — 
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“ This  hook  is  very  scarce,  all  or  most  of  the  copies 
having  been  bought  up  bj^  Roman  Catholicks  before  they 
were  dispersed,  as  Mr.  Wood  assures  us.  There  seems  to 
be  truth  in  it,  for  the  book  is  so  scarce,  that  I never  could 
meet  with  it  in  any  public  sale,  and  very  rarely  in  any 
public  library.  The  book  is  valuable  for  the  knowledge 
of  R.  Catholick  authors,  and  other  discoveries,  &c.  &c.”] 

2.  Heylin  (Peter),  Help  to  English  History,  1773,  8vo. 
[With  nearlj’’  30  pp.  of  MS.  matter  in  Baker’s  hand.] 

3.  Travers  (Walter),  Full  and  Plaine  Declaration  of 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  &c.  1574,  4to.  [With  a long 

MS.  note  by  Baker  respecting  the  book.] 

4.  Most  strange  and  admirable  Discoverie  of  the  Three 
Witches  of  Warboys,  &c.  1593,  4to. 

“ A book  very  scarce : they  have  no  perfect  copj’-  at 
Queen’s  College,  notwithstanding  they  are  obliged  to 
preach  the  Sermon  annually.” — 3IS.  note  hy  T.  B. 

5.  Bridges  (John),  Sermon  preached  at  Paules  Crosse 
in  Whitson  Weeke,  1571.  Lond.  (1571),  4to. 

6.  Nowel  (Alex.),  Catechism,  &c.,  1573. — Declaration 
of  the  Recantation  of  John  Nichols,  1581.  In  one  vol. 
sm.  8 VO.  [Baker  calls  Nichols  “ a very  vilain.”] 

7.  Verou  (John),  Stronge  Battery  against  the  Idola- 
trous Invocation  of  the  Dead  Saintes.  Lond.  1562,  8vo. 
[With  the  autographs  of  Baker  and  of  T.  Knyvet,  who 
seized  Guy  Faux.] 

8.  Cambine  (Andrew),  Commentaries,  &c.,  translated 
by  Shute.  Lond.  1562,  4to.  [With  his  autograph.] 

9.  A Godly  and  Necessarye  Admonition  of  the  Decrees 
and  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Lond.  1564,  4to. 
[With  his  autograph.] 

10.  Bede,  History  of  the  Churche  of  Englande,  trans- 
lated by  Stapleton. — A Fortresse  of  the  Faith,  by  Staple- 
ton.  In  one  vol.  Antw.  1565, 4to. 

“ From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker’s  library,  with  MS. 
notes  by  him.  A few  leaves  have  been  very  neatly  sup- 
plied in  a contemporary  hand,  on  which  Mr.  Baker  makes 
the  following  remarks : — ‘ This  book  had  belonged  to 
some  true  Catholick,  as  appears  by  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  with  it.  The  good  man,  no  doubt,  thought 
he  merited  by  the  pains  he  took,  unless  it  were  enjoyned 
him  as  a penance.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I value  it  more  thus 
perfected,  then  if  it  had  been  perfect  in  print.  I think 
these  two  were  the  first  books  published  by  Stapleton.’  ” 
— JMS,  note  on  fiy-leaf. 

11.  Staunford  (W.),  The  Kynges  Prerogative.  Lond. 
1567,  4to.  [With  his  autograph.] 

12.  Gardiner  (Bp.),  Detection  of  the  Devils  Sophistrie, 
&c.  Lond.  1546,  8 vo.  [With  his  autograph.] 

13.  Cooper  (T.),  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England. 
1589,  4to.  [With  his  MS.  notes.] 

14.  Stanley  (Sir  W.),  A Discoverie  of  Doctor  Allens 
Seditious  Drifts.  1588,  4to.  [With  his  MS.  notes.] 

15.  Prynne  (W.),  Anti-Arminianisme.  2nd  edit.,  1630, 
4to.  In  a volume  with  two  other  pieces.  [With  his  MS. 
notes.] 

16.  Laud,  Recantation  of  the  Prelate  of  Canterbury, 
&c.  1641,  4to.  [With  his  autograph.] 

17.  Philibert  of  Vienne,  The  Philosopher  of  the  Court, 
translated  by  George  North.  Lond.  1575,  8vo.  [With 
his  autograph.] 

18.  Advertisement  from  a French  Gentleman,  &c., 
1585. — A Declaration  and  Protestation  published  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  n.  d. — Three  Letters  written  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  1586. — Defence  and  True  Declaration 


of  the  Thinges  lately  done  in  the  Lowe  Countrey.  In  one 
vol.,  sm.  8vo.  [With  his  autograph.] 

19.  Hakewill  (George),  Answere  to  a Treatise  written 
by  Dr.  Carter.  1616,  4to.  [With  a memorandum  in  his 
hand.] 

20.  Baro  (Peter,  of  Cambridge),  Sermons  and  Ques- 
tions, translated  by  J.  L. — Brocardi  in  Canticuin  Canti- 
corum  Expositio,  i585,  &c.  In  a volume,  8vo.  [With 
his  autograph  and  notes.] 

21.  Examination  for  the  Tyme,  of  a certaine  Declara- 
tion lately  put  in  print  in  t.he  name  and  defence  of  cer- 
taine Ministers  in  London.  Lond.  R.  J ugge,  n.  d.,  4to. 
[With  his  autograph.] 

22.  Clerk  (John),  Opusculum  planfe  divinum  de  Mor- 
tuorum  Resurrectione,  etc.  Lond.,  1545,  4to.  [With  his 
autograph.] 

23.  Estate  of  the  English  Fugitives  under  the  King  of 
Spain,  &c.,  1595. — The  Spanish  Pilgrime,  &c.,  1625.  In 
one  vol.,  4to.  [With  a MS.  note  in  his  hand.] 

24.  Enewstub  (John),  Lectures  upon  Exodus,  &c. 
Lond.,  1578,  4to.  [With  his  autograph.] 

25.  Becon  (T.),  Actes  of  Christe  and  of  Antichriste,  &c. 
Lond.,  1577,  8vo.  [With  his  autograph.] 

26.  Harvey  (Gabriel),  Ciceronianus,  1577.  — Rhetor, 
1577. — Foure  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,  1592. — A 
New  Letter  of  Notable  Contents,  1593. — Pierce’s  Super- 
erogation, 1593.  In  one  vol.,  4to.  [With  his  MS.  notes.] 

27.  Treatise  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1595.— Johnson  (Fr.),  Certayne  Reasons  and  Arguments 
proving  that  it  is  not  lawful!  to  heare  or  have  any  Spiri- 
tual! Communion  with  the  present  Ministerie  of  the 
Church  of  England,  1608. — Ainsworth  (H.),  Counter- 
poyson,  &c.,  1608.  In  one  vol.,  4to.  [With  his  auto- 
graph.] 

28.  Ely  (Humphr.),  Certeine  Bi'iefe  Notes. — An  An- 
swear  of  Doctor  Bagshaw. — An  Answere  made  by  me 
Charles  Paget,  Esquier,  to  Certayne  Vntruths  and  Fal- 
sityes,  &c. — Answeare  vnto  the  Particulars  objected  in 
the  Apology  against  Doctor  Byshope.  In  an  8vo  vol. 
Paris,  n.  d. 

“ All  these  were  men  of  Note,  and  severall  remarkable 
particulars  are  contained  in  y®  Collection.” — MS.  note  by 
Baker. 

29.  Barlow  (W.),  Vita  et  Obitus  Richardi  Cosin,  etc., 
1598,  4to.  [With  his  MS.  notes.] 

I have  given  the  titles  in  short,  of  necessity. 
It  seems  to  me  (but  I may  be  wrong)  that  these 
lists  are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  line  and  range 
of  reading  of  a distinguished  man.  In  a copy 
of  the  Year  Book,  40  Edward  III.,  printed  by 
E.  Tottell,  1576,  folio,  the  following  note  presents 
itself  at  the  end : — 

“ Liber  Richardi  Baker,  Interioris  Templi,  January, 
1590.  Richardus  Baker  de  Abergavennj",  in  comitatu 
Monmouth,  Interioris  Templi.” 

Can  this  Eichard  Baker  have  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Nonjuror  Thomas  ? It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  Baker’s  books  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  presented  to  the  college  by 
its  Socius  Ejectus.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  had  lists,  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made, 
of  the  libraries  formerly  possessed  by  such  men 
as  Baker,  Gabriel  Harvey,  &c. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt, 
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LIFE  DELINEATED. 

The  enclosed  curiosity  is,  I think,  worth  a place 
in  N.  & Q.” : — 

LIFE. 

The  following  remarkable  little  poem  is  a contribution 
to  the  San  Francisco  Times  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Deming.  The  reader  will  notice  that  each  line  is  a quo- 
tation from  some  one  of  the  standard  authors  of  England 
and  America.  This  is  the  result  of  a year’s  laborious 
search  among  the  voluminous  writings  of  thirty-eight 
leading  poets  of  the  past  and  present.  The  number  of 
each  line  refers  to  its  author  below : — 

1.  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 

2.  Life’s  a short  summer,  man  a flower. 

■3.  By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die — 

4.  The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas,  so  nigh. 

5.  To  be,  is  better  far  than  not  to  be, 

6.  Though  all  man’s  life  may  seem  a tragedy ; 

7.  But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb, 
S.  The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

9.  Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all ; 

10.  Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall. 

11.  Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere ; 

12.  Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care ; 

13.  Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 

14.  And  throw  a cruel  sunshine  on  a fool. 

15.  Live  well;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven  ; 

16.  They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

17.  Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  that  we  cannot  see  its 

face — 

18.  Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. 

19.  Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear ; 

20.  Thou  ^ndulum  betwixt  a smile  and  tear. 

21.  Her  sexual  snares,  let  faithless  pleasures  lay  ; 

22.  With  craft  and  skill,  to  ruin  and  betray; 

23.  Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise, 

24.  We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

25.  O,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem  ; 

26.  Kiches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a dream. 

27.  Think  not  ambition  wise  because  ’tis  brave, 

28.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

29.  What  is  ambition  ? — ’tis  a glorious  cheat ! 

30.  Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

51.  What’s  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a crown  ? 

32.  The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

S3.  How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell ; 

34.  That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

35.  Make,  then,  while  yet  we  may,  your  God  your 

friend, 

36.  Whom  Christians  worship,  j’-et  not  comprehend. 

37.  The  trust  that’s  given,  guard,  and  to  vourself  be 

just; 

38.  For,  live  we  how  we  can,  j^et  die  we  must. 


1.  Young;  2.  Dr.  Johnson;  3.  Pope  ; 4.  Prior;  5.  Sewell; 
6.  Spenser  ; 7.  Daniell ; 8.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 9.  Long- 
fellow ; 10.  Southwell ; 11.  Congreve  ; 12.  Churchill ; 
13.  Rochester;  14.  Armstrong;  15.  Milton;  16.  Bailey; 
17.  Trench;  1^  Somerville;  19.  Thomson;  20.  Bvron; 
21.  Smollett;  22.  Crabbe ; 23.  Massinger;  24.  Cowley; 
25.  Beattie ; 26.  Cowper ; 27.  Sir  Walter  Davenant; 
28.  Gray;  29.  Willis;  30.  Addison;  31.  Dryden ; 32. 
Francis  Quarles;  33.  Watkins;  34.  Hei-rick;  35.  William 
Mason  ; 36.  Hill ; 37.  Dana ; 38.  Shakspere. 

Cuttle. 

Paisley. 


BAGENALLE,  OR  BAGNALL,  OF  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE AND  IRELAND. 

From  time  to  time  liave  cropped  up  in  tke  pages 
of  N.  & Q.”  so  many  scattered  notices  respecting 
tke  Bagnalls,  tliat  it  is  perhaps  well  to  publish  in 
a concise  form — with  a view  rather  to  eliciting 
further  information  than  to  furnishing  fresh  facts — 
all  that  I have  so  far  been  able  to  string  together 
respecting  a family  which,  as  old  Fuller  remarks, 
was  of  such  remark  in  this  county  (of  Stafford), 
that  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  scarce 
passed  a piece  of  evidence  which  is  not  attested 
by  one  of  that  name  ” ; and  which  produced  no 
less  than  three  knights-marshal  of  the  armies  of 
Ireland  in  the  most  troubled  period  of  that  un- 
happy kingdom’s  existence. 

Plot  speaks  of  Ralph  and  Nicholas,  sons  of  John 
Bagnall,  as  raising  again  their  sunk  ancient 
family  by  their  valour  only  ” ; and  Sir  Simon 
Degge  attributes  their  second  decadence  to  the 
sacrilegious  crime  of  imbuing  their  hands  in 
abbey-grants.  Delacresse  was  given  to  the  Bag- 
nals,  whicli,  like  a mushroom,  rose  on  a sudden 
and  vanished  as  soon  in  the  first  generation.” 
Erdeswicke,  however,  puts  another  construction  on 
it,  telling  us  that  — 

“ Sir  Ralph,  goodfellow-like,  dispersed  and  dedit  pau- 
peribus  ; for  he  sold  the  land,  to  the  tenants  for  the  most 
part,  to  ever}’-  man  his  own,  at  so  reasonable  a rate,  that 
they  were  able  to  perform  the  purchase  thereof : and  spent 
the  money,  gentlemanlike,  leaving  his  son  Sir  Samuel  to 
advance  himself  by  his  valour,  as  he  before  had  done.” 

There  is  a curious  tradition  still  orally  handed 
down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  that  Queen 
Bess  told  him  when  he  had  become  poor,  “if 
abbeys  and  granges  would  not  serve,  she  must 
needs  give  him  the  run  of  her  kitchen.” 

Among  Foxe  the  martyrologist’s  MSS.  we  find, 
under  the  year  1555,  a curious  passage  respecting 
this  said  illustrious  spendthrift : — 

“ Soe  they  all  kneled  down  and  recey ved  itt  (the  pope’s 
blessing),  all  save  one,  Syr  Raulf  Bagnall,  who  said  hee 
was  sworne  the  contrary  lo  King  Henry  the  Eight,  which 
was  a worthy  prince,  and  labourid  25  yeres  before  hee 
could  abolish  him ; and  to  say  that  I will  nowe  agree  to 
itt,  I will  not.” 

Mr.  Gough  Nichols  shrewdly  guesses  that  he 
was 

“ more  probably  a reckless,  dissolute  courtier,  who  chose 
to  adopt  the  Protestant  party ; and  having  but  little  to 
lose,  did  not  stop  short,  from  any  scruples  of  sobriety  or 
caution,  in  doing  or  saying  whatever  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  dictated.” 

Underhill  classes  him  with  the  gamblers  and 
“ ruffling  roysters  ” of  bluff  old  Hal’s  reign.  His 
name  occurs  as  one  of  the  defenders  in  the  j usts 
holden  on  the  morrow  of  K^g  Edward’s  corona- 
tion, Feb.  21,  1546-7. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Calendar  of  Domestic 
State  Papers  a petition  of  Sir  Ralph’s  to  the  Privy 
Council,  dated  1558 : — 
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“ He  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  for  having 
denied  the  receiving  of  the  pope  in  Queen  Mary’s  first 
parliament.  His  losses.  Prays  for  grant  of  bOl.  lands  in 
fee-farm.” 

And  from  the  same  source  we  gather  that,  in 
1567,  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall  writes  to  the  lords 
justices  that — 

“ Furlough  Lynagh  has  promised  to  go  against  the 
Scots.  He  is  a great  suitor  to  marry  Bagenall’s  wife’s 
sister.  Offers  that  she  shall  have  twenty  Englishmen 
and  six  gentlewomen  to  wait  on  hei*.  Bagenall  would 
rather  see  her  hurned” 

The  arms  of  Sir  Ralph,  as  displayed  on  seals 
attached  to  Dieulacresse  and  old  title-deeds,  are : 
Per  saltire  or  and  erm.,  a lion  ramp,  azure.  The 
crest:  An  antelope  sejant  arg.  ducally  gorged  or. 
The  motto ; SEVK  et  loyal.”  But,  as  given  in 
the  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  C.  Ili,  they  are,  vSable 
within  an  orle  of  martlets  argent,  an  inescocheon 
erm.  charged  with  a leopard’s  face  gules.  Crest : 
on  a wreath  or.  and  sa.  a dragon’s  head  erased  gu. 
charged  with  two  bars  or.  For  the  genealogy  1 
have  drawn  from  various  sources,  but  am  princi- 
pally indebted  to  Harl.  MSS.  2043  and  4269, 
Plut.  56  B,  p.  41. 

(1.)  John  Bagenh alt,  vel  Bagenall,  of  Castorne, 
living  A.D.  1460,  had  by  his  wife,  a da.  of  the 
Baron  of  Navan  in  Ireland,  (2)  Ralph  B.  of  Enden, 
near  Leeke ; who  by  Elianor  (Elizabeth  ?)  ux. 
ejus,  da.  Ralph  (Robert  ?)  Sadler,  of  Namptwich, 
had  (query,  a da.  Ellen,  ux.  Ralph  Wright,  of 
Mottram  St.  Andrew,  co.  Cest.  ?)  and  a son  (3.) 
John  B.  mayor  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  a®. 
1519,  22,  6,  31,  3,  who  by  Eliner,  ux,  ejus,  da. 
Thomas  Whitingham  of  Middlewich,  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Sir  Rauffe  Bagenalle 
(^‘  knited  at  y®  cruell  battayle  of  Muskelboroughe, 
Aug.  1546”),  M.P.  for  co.  Staff.  1st  Elizabeth, 
and  for  Newcastle  5th  Elizabeth;  sheriff  of  the 
CO.  1559;  living  1576  [who  by  Elizabeth,  ux. 
ejus,  third  da.  Robert  Whitgreave,  of  Burton- 
manor,  co.  Staff.,  had  Sir  Samuel  B.  who  re- 
ceived eight  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Cadiz, 
Sep.  15,  1596,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  “before  y®  towne  was  all  wonne”;  mar- 
shal of  Ireland,  1602 ; and  who  by  his  wife,  a 
Miss  Burlacy,  had  a son.  Captain  Ralph  B.  living 
March  5,  1629.  Sir  Ralph  is  also  said  to  have 
had  a da.  Frances,  who  was  ux.  J ohn  Lovatt,  of 
Trentham.]  Mary  B.  ux.  Roger  Brereton ; Mar- 
garet, ux.  George  Bartram,  of  Barlaston ; and 
(4.)  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall,  of  Stoke,  co.  Staff, 
second  son  of  John  B.,  M.P.  for  Newcastle, 
1st  Elizabeth;  marshall  of  army  in  Ireland, 
28  Jan.  1550-1 ; (of  Newry  Castle,  co.  Armagh, 
A.o.  1575) ; who  by  Eleonora  (ob.  1673),  ux.  ejus, 
d.  and  ch.  Sir  Edward  Gryffyth,  of  Penthrin, 
in  Wales,  had  a numerous  family,  viz.  six  sons 
and  five  daughters.  We  will  first  dispose  of  the 
daughters.  Frances  was  ux.  to  the  lord  of  Louthe 


(Howthe  ?)  ; Mary,  ux.  Sir  Patrick  Barnewell ; 
Margaret,  Sir  Christopher  Plocknett  of  Dunfa- 
lughlan;  Isabel,  ux.  Sir  Edward  Kinaston,  of 
Oteley,  co.  Salop ; Anne,  ux.  Audley  Loneton, 
only  son  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Chaunsey,  vel 
Chaunseley,  of  Ireland ; Ursula,  sixth  daughter. 
Of  the  sons,  Ambrose,  Ralph,  and  Edward,  o.  s.  p. 
Dudley  was  twice  married  : by  his  first  ux.  Kath- 
arine Nangle,  da.  of  the  Baron  of  Navan,  he 
had  Nicholas  and  Ralph ; and  by  his  second  ux. 
Mabell,  da.  George  Ffitzgerard,  of  Trograham,  he 
had  George  and  a da. : Sir  (5)  Henry  Bagnall, 
second  son  and  eventual  heir,  of  Stoke  and  ot 
Horley  Castle,  “ knighte-marshall  and  lord  de- 
putie  of  Ireland,”  who  was  slain,  “fighting  amongst 
the  thickest,”  at  Blackwater,  Aug.  14,  1598,  by 
his  wife  Eleonor,  da.  Sir  John  Savage,  of  Rock- 
Savage,  CO.  Cest.,  and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Man- 
ners, ux.  ejus,  da.  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Rutland, 
had  three  sons;  (of  the  fate  of  two,  Gryffyth  and 
J ohn,  I find  no  trace ; of  the  third,  Arthur,  more 
anon),  and  three  daughters  (some  say  four) : 
a.  Ellin,  the  eldest,  married  first  Sir  Robert  Salis- 
bury, of  Redg;  and  secondly,  Thomas  Nedham, 
of  Pool- bank,  co.  Derby ; h,  Mary,  ux.  Thomas 
Blodwell,  of  CO.  Caernarvon ; c.  Elizabeth ; and 
(query  d.  Anne,  ux.  Robert-Lewis  Bayley, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  1616 ; from  whom  de- 
scends the  present  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  (6.) 
Arthur  Bagnall,  e.  s.,  by  his  wife  Matilda,  vel 
Magdalen,  e.  d.  and  ch.  Sir  Robert  (Richard  ?) 
Trevor,  of  Trevalin,  and  Dame  Catharine,  ux. 
ejus,  da.  Roger  Puleston,  had  an  only  child.  (7.) 
Nicholas  Bagnall  (ob.  1712)  of  Newry  and  of 
Plas  Newdd  ; who  married  the  Lady  Anne-Char- 
lotte,  da.  Robert  Bruce,  second  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  first  Earl  of  Aylesbury;  but  whether  or  not 
he  left  issue  I cannot  state.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 


Henry  Constable:  Perpetuation  oe  Bib- 
liographical Fallacies. — It  has  been  a state- 
ment implicitly  received  and  relied  upon,  both  by 
myself  and  others,  that  as  many  as  four  editions 
of  Constable’s  Diana  appeared  between  1592  and 
1604.  Now  a copy  of  the  4to  of  1592  is  in  the 
Miller  collection,  and  an  edition  of  1594,  12mo, 
or  sm.  8vo,  is  at  Oxford  among  Malone’s  books. 
There,  I now  believe,  begins  and  ends  the  cata- 
logue of  the  impressions  of  Diana.  Lowndes,  it 
is  true,  records  reprints  under  the  years  1597  and 
1604 ; but  there  is  probably  no  authority  for  the 
existence  of  the  former,  and  certainly  none  for  that 
of  the  latter;  for  Bindley’s  copy,  which  in  his 
catalogue  is  quoted  as  of  1604,  and  from  that 
source  is  mentioned  by  Lowndes  and  myself  as 
selling  for  a large  sum  in  1818,  though  imperfect, 
turned  up  the  other  day,  and  was  no  edition  of 
1604  at  all,  but  a copy,  with  the  date  cut  off,  of 
the  edition  of  1594 ! W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
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Desideeitts  Erasmus,  Koterodamus.  — It  has 
often  been  said  that  Erasmus  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  a cardinal  when  death  overtook  him 
in  1536.  I possess  an  autograph  letter  in  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion,  addressed  to  him  that 
same  year  by  the  celebrated  physician  Joannes 
Antoninus,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he 
says : — 

“ Pridie  quam  hinc  emigraret  Petrus  Tomitius  Epus 
noster,  scriptse  fuerunt  ad  t.  A.  literae  quibus  tibi  persua- 
deret  galerum  ut  sumeres  cardinalitum.  Sed  quia  morbi 
turn  impotentia  non  siuit  subscribere  dominu,  propterea 
indigne  visa  sunt  exequutoribus,  quod  vocant,  ut  a morte 
dnj  ad  t.  A.  initterentur.  Ego  uero  quia  declararent  qua 
voluntate  in  te  fuerit  Illustris  Pontifex  dum  viueret,  in- 
dignum  indicaui  eas  rejicere  itaque  mitto  illas  Amplit.  t.  ^ 

“ Valedixi  Aulae,  quotidie  damans  ad  Dominu  ac  illi 
confitens  errores  et  negligentias  meas.  Quietus  instituo 
ad  pietatem  Alias  charissimas  possessiones  meas.  Et  velut 
experrectus  fideli  de  morte  Thome  Mori  expositione,  con- 
sydero  quam  felix  in  sua  concha  vixerit  Diogenes,  quam 
prestans  fuerit  Democriti  philosophia.  Dici  non  potest 
quantti  me  delectauerit  ilia  tua  de  puritate  Ecclesiae, 
Christianse  preciosa  gemma.  Mortes  et  miserias  principR 
patronu  tarn  eximiord  ac  merito  colendoru,  passus  sum 
ab  alijs  te  intelligere.  Equidem  non  fui  ausus  maximis 
plurimisq3  negotijs  te  occupatissimu  compellare.  Et  quo- 
niam  hinc  tuo  corpusculo  tarn  raro  ac  tenuj  male  conue- 
nit  cu  medicis,  excrucior  vehementer  deesse  nobis  quo 
possimus  opem  ferre  tibi  viro  imortali  vita  dignissimo. 
Sed  Dhus  dabit  letiora  quu  ipse  videbitur. — Datu  Cra- 
couiae  quinto  Idus  Augusti  1536. 

“ K.  Amplit.  tuae 

deditissimus  Joannes  Antoninus,  medicus.” 

[ Translation.~\ 

“ The  day  previous  to  the  demise  of  Petrus  Tomisius, 
our  Bishop,  he  wrote  you  a letter  to  induce  you  to  ac- 
cept the  Cardinal’s  hat.  But  the  weakness  caused  by  his 
illness  prevented  his  Lordship’s  signing  it,  so  that  his 
executors  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  forwarding  it  to 
you  after  his  death.  As,  however,  it  shows  the  high 
esteem  you  were  held  in  by  the  illustrious  Prelate,  I 
thought  it  a pity  to  destroy  it,  and  consequently  sen4  it 
you. 

“ I have  bid  farewell  to  the  Court,  and  daily  confess  to 
God  my  errors  and  negligences.  In  my  retreat  I bring 
up  in  the  ways  of  piety  my  daughters,  who  are  my  dearest 
treasures.  And,  as  aroused  by  the  faithful  account  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  More,  I reflect  how  happy  was  Diogenes 
in  his  tub,  and  how  excellent  was  the  philosophy  of  De- 
mocritus. I cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I have  been 
with  your  precious  work  ‘ On  the  purity  of  the  Church.’ 
Seeing  that  your  body,  so  reduced  and  so  weak,  derives 
no  benefit  from  medical  help,  I lament  that  we  can  do 
nothing  for  an  immortal  man,  so  worthy  to  live.  But 
God  will  grant  you  a more  satisfactory  state  when  it 
pleases  Him.” 

So  He  did  in  recalling  bim.  Erasmus  bad  just 
ended  bis  brilliant  career  wben  tbis  letter  reached 
BMe,  dying  in  tbe  nigbt  of  July  1536. 

“ Theutona  terra  cum  miraretur  Erasmum, 

Hoc  majus,  potuit  dicere,  nil  genui.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Lucinette,  a G-irl’s  Name. — I once  christened 
a child  by  this  name,  a name  I never  remember  to 
have  beard  before,  nor  to  have  met  with  in  print. 
It  is  probably  worth  making  a note  of.  At  tbe 


time  of  tbe  Russian  war  several  girls  in  tbe  West 
of  England  were  named  Alma.  H.  Bower. 

EiKoif  Basilike  : French  Translation.  — 

“ But  that  no  body  may  wonder  to  see  him  speak  so 
home  to  our  purpose,  I must  inform  those  to  whom  he 
{i.  e.  J 0.  Bapt.  Pondus)  may  be  a stranger,  that  he  hath  lived 
in  England ; that  it  is  he  who  made  that  excellent  transla- 
tion of  his  late  Majestie’s  incomparable  book  called,  as  it 
is  indeed,  his  Royal  Portraicture  out  of  English  into 
French,  which  was  printed  over  and  over  again  so  many 
times : whereby  he  became  perfectly  acquainted  with 
our  affairs,  and  that  he  is  and  ever  hath  been  a great 
lover  of  our  Church  ever  since  he  hath  known  her.  But 
that  all  this  may  not  make  him  to  be  suspected  to  the 
Presbj’^terian  Brethren,  I must  likewise  put  them  in  re- 
membrance that  he  hath  been  for  these  many  years,  and 
is  at  this  day,  an  Elder  of  the  Keformed  Church  of  Roan, 
which  never  yet  passed  any  censure  upon  him  for  his 
ancient  and  great  friendship  to  us  which  is  publicly 
known  of  ever}'-  one.” — Durel,  On  the  Government  and 
Public  Worship  of  God  in  the  Reformed  Church  beyond 
the  Seas,  1662,  p.  298. 

E.  H.  A. 

A Strange  Mistake. — There  is  an  amazing 
piece  of  information  in  The  Athenceum  (May  30, 
1868,  p.  767,)  which  is  worth  noting,  for  it  shows 
what  strange  slips  may  sometimes  be  made  by 
great  authorities.  The  Athenceum  says  : — 

“ The  grateful  memory  will  not  fail  to  render  justice  to 
one  noble  act  at  least  of  George  the  Third.  Before  his 
time  judges  were  removable  at  pleasure,  and  a little  pressure 
applied  to  a weak  judge  in  very  particular  circumstances 
would  sometimes  obtain  a ruling  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
which  should  have  gone  in  an  opposite  sense.  The  king 
made  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  and,  by  de- 
claring them  to  be  irremovable  at  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  performed  one  good  act  for  which  posterity  has 
been  largely  his  debtor.” 

What  would  tbe  writer  say  to  tbe  following 
provision  of  tbe  Act  of  Settlement  (William  III. 
12&13,  c.  2)?  — 

“ That  after  the  said  limitation  ” (of  the  succession  to 
the  crown)  “shall  take  effect,judges  commissioners  be  made 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established ; but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them.” 

D.  J.  K. 

Barbaric  Pearl  and  Gold.” — It  was  lately 
suggested  in  these  pages,  that  an  erroneous  quo- 
tation ought  immediately  to  be  noticed.  Tbe 
above  expression  is  in  everybody’s  mouth,  and 
was  used  in  print  by  a highly  accomplished  per- 
son within  these  few  days.  If,  as  I submit,  it  is 
a misconception,  it  is  time  it  were  pointed  out. 

Wben  Milton  wrote  — 

“ Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,” — 

it  probably  never  occurred  to  bim  that  any  reader 
would  apply  tbe  epithet  harharic  to  tbe  pearl  and 
gold.  “ Barbaric,”  with  tbe  Greeks  and  with  tbe 
Romans,  always  meant  speaking  unintelligibly”: 
afterwards,  by  a natural  extension,  it  meant  un- 
civilised, savage,  cruel.  In  any  of  these  meanings, 
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but  especially  in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  a most 
appropriate  word  to  apply  to  Eastern  kings ; but 
bow  can  gold  or  the  pearl  be  said  to  speak  unintel- 
ligibly, or  to  be  savage,  cruel  ? If  gold  and  pearls 
were  the  ornaments  only  of  savage  tribes,  like 
fishes’  teeth,  cowries,  and  the  like,  the  word  har- 
haric  might  be  applied  to  them.  But  pearls  and 
gold  have  ever  been  the  ornaments  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious.  Let  us  hope  that  our  sons  will 
speak  of  the  Aurungzebes  and  Genghis  Khans  as 

kings  barbaric,”  and  that  they  will  never  use 
such  a phrase  as  barbaric  pearl.”  J.  C.  M. 

Beauty  but  Skin-deep.”  — The  following 
couplet  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  this  expression : — 

“ Beauty  is  hut  skin-thick,  and  so  doth  fall 
Short  of  those  statues  made  of  wood  or  stone.” 

Rev.  Robt.  Fleming’s  Poems,  1691,  p.  13. 

Cyril. 

Racket  Family. — The  following  curious  gene- 
alogical statement  was  taken  from  a scrap-book 
formerly  belonging  to  a gentleman  of  the  sock  and 
buskin.  It  relates  to  an  American  actor  of  the 
name  of  Racket,  who  honoured  the  people  of  this 
country  with  his  presence  some  years  since. 

In  England  the  biographer  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  bore  the  name  of  Racket.  In  Scot- 
land the  representative  of  Racket  is  in  a baronet 
or  Racket  of  Nova  Scotia ; but  in  neither  country 
does  any  one  claim  descent  from  a nobleman  and 
general  who  assisted  Gulielmus  Bastardus  in  de- 
throning the  Saxon  Rarold : — 

Among  the  distinguished  American  actors  who  have 
visited  this  country  and  courted  the  judgment  of  a metro- 
politan audience,  the  name  of  this  gentleman  stands  very 
prominently  forward.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  March  15,  1800.  According  to  his  ‘ family 
pedigree,’  which,  as  the  last  of  the  ‘ barons  of  Hackett’s 
town,’  Ireland,  Mr.  Hackett  holds  (duly  and  oflScially 
attested  and  issued  in  1834  by  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms), 
he  is  descended  from  Haket,  a Norman  noble  and 
general  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England.” 

Occasionally  genealogists  treat  the  world  with 
many  delightful  facts.  Recently  much  has  been 
said  about  a warrior  called  Coalthartus,  an  officer 
under  Agricola,  the  first  of  a family  still  existing  in 
the  north.  Douglas  derives  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen 
from  one  Gourdain,  who  shot  Richard  I.,  and  who 
was  skinned  alive  for  so  doing.  We  have  heard  of 
the  Argyle  descent  from  the  O’Dwin,  who  lived  in 
400 — a fact  vouched,  it  is  said,  by  ancient  sena- 
chies;  but  the  existence  of  a noble  Raket — the 
companion  of  the  Conqueror,  and  one  of  his 
generals,  the  ancestor,  too,  of  the  barons  of  Rac- 
kett’s  Town— is  a fact  surely  as  remarkable  as  the 
skinned  archer  of  Douglas,  or  the  venerable 
O’Dwin  who  flourished  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord 
400.  ' J.  M. 

First  Book  printed  in  Newcastle.  — I t^ke 
the  following  from  a recent  catalogue  of  books  as 


worth  a note  in  your  pages.  On  application  I 
found  the  volume  had  met  with  a purchaser : — 

“Morton  (Thos.  Bp.  of  Durham),  Sermon  preached 
before  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majestie,  in  theCathedrall 
Church  of  Durham,  May  5,  1639,  'small  4to.  Imprinted 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  hy  Robert  Barker,  1639.” 

J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

CoRBILLARD  : SORTE  DE  ChARIOT  POUR  TRANS- 
PORTER LES  Morts.” — Such  is  the  only  mournful 
signification  of  the  word  now-a-days ; but  it  was 
not  always  so,  for  I find,  in  the  Memoires  de 
Graminont,  speaking  of  a wedding : — 

“ II  en  jugea  bien,  car  a peine  achevoit-il  de  parler,  que 
trois  grands  Corhillards,  combles  de  laquais  grands  comme 
des  Suisses  et  chamarres  de  livrees  tranchantes,  parurent 
dans  la  cour  et  debarqubrent  toute  la  noce.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Deadly.  — This  word  is  commonly  used  in 
Huntingdonshire  as  "a  superlative,  with  various 
applications.  Thus  I was  told  a few  days  since, 
of  a certain  person  being  deadly  chatty  man,” 
meaning  that  he  was  fond  of  talk  and  conversa- 
tion. The  parish  church  was  described  as  being 

a deadly  place  for  draughts,”  and  its  parson  a 
deadly  hand  at  a text,”  which,  I may  observe, 
was  meant  in  his  praise  as  an  expositor  of  Scrip- 
ture. Another  man  was  described  as  a deadly 
man  for  drink,”  a horse  as  a deadly  one  at 
fences,”  and  a fierce  chained  dog  as  a deadly  one 
to  fettle  beggars;  ” the  said  dog  having  just  be- 
haved after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Quilp’s  dog. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  York. — The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  York,  is  about  to  be 
restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dean  of  York ; and,  in  anticipation  of  the  work, 
many  extremely  interesting  things  have  been 
recently  found  there : e,  g.  lepers’  window,  crypt, 
sedilia,  &c.  One  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
is,  moreover,  very  important,  as  throwing  con- 
siderable light  upon  a subject  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  churchmen.  Two  candlesticks  have 
been  discovered,  each  bearing  this  inscription : 
‘^A.  G.  gave  Thee  1755.”  A memorandum  in 
the  following  words,  written  by  the  donor,  the 
then  parish  clerk,  in  one  of  the  parochial  books, 
has  also  been  found : — 

“ The  Two  Meetle  Candle  Sticks  and  wax  candles  upon 
the  Alter  Table  was  given  by  Ambrose  Girdler,  Clerk,  in 
the  year  1755,  which  he  desires  may  be  kept  clean  by 
whom  soever  is  his  successor.” 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  his  rector 
was  a Ritualist  of  the  period,  it  should  be  stated 
that  another  entry  in  the  same  book  announces 
that  “ A.  G.”  received  1/.  for  entering  up  the 
parish  registers,  which  had  been  neglected  for 
twenty-five  years.  E.  T.  C. 
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Sign- board:  the  Saddler’s  Horse. — In  Ben 
J onson’s  comedy  of  Epiccene^  or  the  Silent  Woman 
^Act  IV.  Sc.  I),  this  sign  is  thus  alluded  to  — 

“I  peep’d  in  at  a crany,  and  saw  him  sitting  over  a 
cross-beam  o’  the  roof,  like  him  o’  the  Sadler's  Horse  in 
Bleet  Street,  up  right : and  he  will  sleep  there.” 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  in  Larwood  and  Hot- 
ten’s  History  of  Signboards.  H.  FlSHWlCK. 

Wankley  and  Blear.  — A few  days  since  (in 
August)  I was  talking  with  a Huntingdonshire 
cottager,  whose  daughter  was  living  out  at  ser- 
vice, and  whom  the  mother  had  been  to  see.  I 
said,  I hope  that  you  found  her  well.”  “ Well, 
no  sir,  thank  you,”  was  the  reply ; I can’t  justly 
say  as  she  were  well.  She  were  looking  so  wank- 
ley  and  bleak.”  I could  see  the  force  of  the  latter 
epithet,  though  the  former  was  what  Mr.  Swiveller 
called  “ a staggerer.”  But,  on  hunting  up  their 
meanings  on  my  return  home,  I found  that  Bailey 
gives  “ wankle  ” as  a north-country  word,  mean- 
ing “limber,  flaccid.”  To  “bleak”  he  assigns  a 
Dutch  origin,  as  meaning  “pale,  wan”:  though 
Mr.  Sternberg,  in  his  Northamptonshire  Glossary, 
gives  it  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  “ pale, 
sickly-looking.”  Cuthbert  Bede. 

“Apposition  Day”  at  St.  Paul’s  School. — 
The  following  cutting  may  be  worth  preserving : — 

^ “ St.  Paul’s  School. — Midsummer  Day  was  ‘ Appo- 
sition Day,’  so  called,  at  this  famous  public  school,  which 
was  founded  by  Dean  Colet  nearly  three  hundred  and 
sixty  3’ears  ago.  The  schooLwas  established  in  1509  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  boys — the  number  of  fishes 
caught  by  the  Disciples  on  a memorable  occasion,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  dedicated  to  the  child 
Jesus,  who,  says  Bishop  Hall,  ‘ while  children  of  his  age 
were  playing  in  the  streets,  was  found  sitting  in  the 
Temple,  not  to  gaze  on  the  outward  gloiy  of  the  house, 
or  on  the  golden  candlesticks  or  tables,  but  to  hear  and 
“ appose”  the  doctors.’  Hence  probably  the  origin  of  the 
expression  ‘ Apposition  Day.’  ” 

Appose  is  tbe  French  apposer^  to  put  questions 
to  one.  W.  H.  S. 

Mr.  Douce’s  Marginalia:  Notes  to  Cart- 
wright’s “ Poems,”  1651. — 

1.  Among  elegiac  verses,  that  signed  “ Edward 
Dering,  Baronet,”  has  a line  — 

“ Wherein  even  Casar  fears  the  doubtful  strife.”  * 

[*  Omnium  postrema  certaminum  Munda ; ibi  non  pro 
cetera  felicitate,  sed  diu  triste  proelium  ....  inusitatum 
Gesaris,  oculis  nefas,  de  extremis  secum  agitasse  fertur. 
Floras,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.] 

2.  Marg.  note  to  elegiac  verses  signed  “ Ralph 
Bathurst,  Trin.  Coll,  Oxon.”  — 

“ Which  Aristotle  made  to  be  mistook.”  f 
[f  c/cSeSu^eVa  koX  fxt)  ^/cSeSojueVa. 

Flat,  in  Alex.l 

3.  Poems.  On  M*^  Stokes  his  Book  on  the  Art 
of  Vaulting. 

“ Leap’d  o’r,  if  Florus  f do  not  mock  us.” 

[f  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.] 


4.  Poems  (p.  261).  To  the  Queen  on  the  same 
(i.  e.  the  birth  of  the  King’s  fourth  child),  being 
the  preface  before  the  English  verses  sent  them 
from  Oxford. 

“ In  th’  elder  statue  with  a younger  head.”  * 

[*  Marcellas  was  accused  for  taking  off"  Aagustas  his 
head,  and  putting  the  head  of  Tiberias  upon  the  same 
statue.] 

5.  Poems  (p.  277).  Syringus.  Ergastus. 

Erg.  And  he  that  fits  him  for  that  seat, 

Maj^  he  figs  from  Thistles  \ eat.” 

[t  Scotland.] 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


ELECTION  COLOURS. 

As  a general  election  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing, it  would  be  of  interest  to  elicit  from  the  cor- 
respondents of  “N.  & Q.”  any  information  they 
may  possess  on  this  subject.  I am  desirous  of 
knowing  how  the  custom  of  wearing  colours  at 
elections  originated,  and  how  it  is  that  the  same 
political  party  favours  different  colours  in  different 
places. 

During  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  agitation  of 
1831,  a ballad  was  sung  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don called  “ Britons’  Hopes,  the  Bill  not  Lost,” 
the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  which  ran  thus  : — 

“ Arouse ! arouse ! you  Britons  bold, 

To  you  I’m  now  going  to  unfold. 

Royal  William  we  are  told. 

Declares  he’ll  not  be  conquered. 

“ Chorus. 

“ Then  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  too, 

Like  men  stick  to  your  colours  true. 

King  William  swears  he  is  true  blue, 

And  never  will  be  conquered.” 

Here  we  have  an  intimation  that  the  colours  of 
the  Liberal  party  were  blue. 

At  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham 
in  May,  1866,  Viscount  Amberley,  the  Liberal 
candidate,  appeared  on  the  hustings  attended  by 
the  VTscountess  Amberley  and  a party  of  ladies. 
The  ladies  were  all  attired  in  yellow  silk  dresses, 
that  colour  being  favoured  by  the  Liberals  of 
Nottingham.  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  the 
Conservative  candidate,  appeared  on  the  hustings 
accompanied  by  Lady  Jenkinson  and  a party  of 
ladies.  These  ladies  wore  blue  silk  dresses,  that 
colour  being  favoured  by  the  Conservatives  of 
the  borough. 

At  the  election  for  East  Kent  in  May,  1868,  the 
,|  colour  worn  by  the  Liberal  party,  who  supported 
Mr.  Tufton,  was  blue;  whilst  the  colours  worn 
by  the  Conservatives,  who  supported  Major  Pem- 
berton, were  orange  and  purple. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  the  Ulverston  Ad- 
vertiser of  August  13,  1868 : — 

“Barrow-in-Furness. — On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  addressed  the  electors  of  Barrow. 
The  town  presented  an  appearance  of  almost  unprece- 
dented gaiety.  From  almost  every  building,  public  and 
private,  the  green  and  yellow  flag  was  flying.” 

It  may  he  stated  that  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton is  the  Liberal  candidate. 

Here  we  have  the  variety.  In  Nottingham  the 
Liberal  colour  is  yellow,  in  East  Kent  blue,  in 
North  Lancashire  green  and  yellow.  In  Notting- 
ham the  Conservative  colour  is  blue,  in  East  Kent 
orange  and  purple,  and  in  North  Lancashire  it 
may  be  some  other  colour,  William  Ratner. 


Anonymous,  etc. — I shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
correspondent  who  can  give  me  the  author’s  name 
of  any  of  the  following.  None  of  them,  I believe, 
are  in  Watt’s  Bib.  Brit,  Indeed,  of  a list  of 
works  taken  at  random.  Watt  only  knows  the 
name  of  the  author  of  one  out  of  seven : — 

1.  The  Absent  Man  . . . edited  by  Sir  P.  Plastic.  1817. 

2.  An  Address  to  the  British  Volunteers  . . . by  A V. 
and  plain  Englishman.  Hatchard,  1801. 

3.  An  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  ...  on  Parochial 
Kegisters  [with  reference  to  a bill  then  in  Parliament  ? 
and  if  so,  what  bill  .^]  By  Anti-Rosa.  Sherwood,  1812. 

4.  An  Address  to  the  Independent  Freeholders  of  . . . 
Sufiblk.  By  a Suffolk  Freeholder.  Jordan,  1802. 

5.  Advice  to  the  Whigs ; with  Hints  to  the  Democrats, 
and  Cautions  to  the  Edin.  Reviewers.  By  an  English- 
man. Hatchard,  1810. 

6.  Althea.  By  a Nobleman.  1813.  4to. 

The  following  are  in  Watt,  but  he  does  not 
give  the  authors’  names : — 

7.  Account  of  Jamaica  . . . By  a Gentleman  long  resi- 
dent in  the  West  Indies.  Longmans,  1809. 

8.  Adelaide  ...  By  the  author  of  Santo  Sebastiano,  or 
the  young  Protector.  G.  Robinson,  1813,  5 vols. 

[Mrs.  Hofland  wrote  an  “Adelaide,”  and  somebody 
wrote  “ Adelaide,  3 vols.  1833.”] 

9.  The  Adultress.  By  an  Englishwoman.  Sherwood, 
1810.  4 vols. 

10.  Advantages  of  Russia  in  the  present  Contest  with 
France.  Jordan  and  Maxwell,  1807. 

11.  All  the  Talents  Garland  , . , including  Elijah’s 
Mantle ; the  Uti  Possidetis,  and  other  poems  of  the  same 
author.  By  eminent  Political  Characters.  3rd  edit. 
Stockdale,  Jun.  1808. 

12.  An  Antidote  to  Infidelity  opposed  to  . . . Mr.  Gib- 
bon. By  a Lover  of  Divine  Truth.  Hatchard,  1804. 

I have  not  seen  any  of  the  above  works,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  are  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. " Ralph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place. 

Assessments  in  Aid.  — Having  recently  met 
with  some  lists  of  persons  of  various  parishes  in 
Devonshire  with  sums  of  money  against  their 
names,  which  I am  informed  are  termed  assess- 
ments in  aid — the  date  appears  to  be  1623-26 — I 
wish  to  know  for  what  object  these  assessments 
were  made,  and  if  more  than  one  was  made,  as 


reference  appears  in  one  list  to  a former  collection. 
Are  the  names  given  those  who  were  then  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  districts;  if  not,  by 
what  rule  were  these  lists  made  out?  It  also 
appears  that  commissioners  were  appointed,  and  a 
collector  of  the  money.  Where  can  information 
respecting  these  documents  be  found,  as  I am 
very  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  them  ? 

George  Prideaux. 

Baskerville’s  Letter  to  Horace  Walpole, 
In  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  452-454,  a remarkable  letter 
from  John  Baskerville  to  Horace  Walpole  is 
printed,  which  forms  a valuable  but  painful  pic- 
ture of  the  struggles  and  failures  of  Baskerville 
in  the  production  of  his  famous  books.  The  letter 
is  worth  reprinting  in  ^^N.  & Q.,”  and  would 
greatly  interest  many  readers,  but  my  special  ob- 
ject at  present  is  to  inquire  from  what  source  Mr. 
Nichols  derived  the  letter  ? whether  it  was  sold 
at  Strawberry  Hill  ? whether  it  is  still  in  exist- 
ence? and  if  so,  in  whose  hands?  Autographs 
of  the  great  printer  are  extremely  rare,  and  several 
years’  research  have  brought  forth  only  two — a 
valuable  note  in  the  collection  formed  by  Miss 
Catherine  Hutton  (the  daughter  of  the  historian), 
and  a draft  of  the  remarkable  last  will  and  tes- 
tament,” the  legal  document  at  Doctors’  Com- 
mons being  also  wholly  in  Baskerville’s  own  hand. 
Any  contribution  to  my  proposed  Memoir  of 
Baskerville  will  be  very  gladly  received  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Sam.  Timmins. 

Birmingham. 

Dellamere  or  De  la  Ware.  — In  Baines’s 
History  of  Lancashire,  iii.  397,  we  find  mention  of 
Sir  John  Dellamere”  ; but  in  the  notes,  and  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  find  the  name 

John  De  la  Ware.”  Will  some  one  please  to 
examine  this  point  and  say  whether  these  notices 
refer  to  two  persons,  or  that  Dellamere  ” is  only 
a corruption  or  mistranscription  of  De  la  Ware  ” ? 

T.  T.  W. 

French  Proverb.  — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  me  the  origin  of  the  French  pro- 
verb— ^‘De  plus  fort  en  plus  fort,  comme  chez 
Nicolet  ” ? I think  it  is  of  recent  date. 

H.  C.  W. 

Goa,  or  Gova  RAsthra,  on  the  Island 
TiswAra*,  or  Thirty  Villages,  Western  Coast 
OF  India. — We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  this  particular  village  before 
its  conquest  by  Albuquerque,  a.d.  1510 ; but 
knowing  as  we  do  that  its  present  name  was 
derived  from  the  Govay  t plant,  the  Cassuvium,  or 
Cashew  Nut  f,  which  the  Portuguese  introduced 

* Lafitain,  Conquestes  des  Portugais,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
Paris,  1733. 

f Buchanan’s  Southern  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

X Dr.  Hooker,  Kew  Gardens. 
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into  India,  upon  what  grounds^  it  may  be  asked, 
can  any  writings  in  which  the  place  is  mentioned 
by  its  present  name  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
period  ? R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


Hobbledehoy.  — Has  any  lexicographer,  in 
giving  authorities  for  this  word,  quoted  Tusser  ? 
I am  holiday-making,  away  from  books,  and  do 
not  know  whether  Worcester  quotes  him.  Indeed 
Worcester,  with  all  his  wealth  of  citations,  is  apt 
to  give  merely  the  name  of  his  author,  without 
indicating  the  place  where  the  word  is  to  be  found. 
Webster,  under  Hohhle-de-Hoy,  cites  “ Swift,” 
but  gives  no  reference.  Tusser  is  the  earliest 
authority  I know  of  for  the  word,  and  his  ortho- 
graphy is  curious : — 

“ ^ Man’s  age  divided  here  ye  have, 

By  prenticeships  from  birth  to  grave. 


7.  The  first  seven  years,  bring  up  as  a child, 
14.  The  next  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wild, 
21.  The  next  keep  under  Sir  Hohbard  de  Hoy^ 
28.  The  next  a man,  no  longer  a boy. 


J.  Dixoh. 


Dorking. 

[ FiWe  “N.  & Q.”  S.  V.  468;  vii.  572.] 


HowdenshiPvE  and  Ouse  and  Deewent.  — 
Riccall  Dam  appears  by  Doomsday  to  have  formed 
the  western  boundary  of  the  wapentake  of  How- 
denshire.  It  was  at  this  place  the  Norwegians 
landed,  and  proceeded  by  York  to  Stamford 
Bridge  on  the  Derwent,  where  Harold  defeated 
and  routed  them.  Riccall  Dam  appears  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a watercourse,  and  joined 
the  Derwent  near  the  village  of  Coltingwith. 
Westward  of  this,  including  Escrick  and  other 
places,  appear  to  have  been  forest  lands,  and  formed 
a portion  of  the  manor  of  Clifton.  I wish  to  know 
at  what  period  and  by  whom  the  lands  lying 
between  the  river  Derwent  and  Riccall  Dam 
ceased  to  be  a part  of  Howdenshire,  and  when  the 
present  division  of  Ouse  and  Derwent  was  made 
and  constituted.  The  bishops  of  Durham  held 
lands  in  nearly  all  the  villages  and  places  between 
the  Derwent  and  Riccall  inclusive,  which  probably 
at  some  day  was  a portion  of  their  manor  of  How- 
den,  and  what  was  called  Howdenshire  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  Hovedensis. 


Hugh  of  Manchestek  was  a Franciscan,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a book  entitled 
De  Fanaticorum  Deliriis,  occasioned  by  the  im- 
posture of  one  who  pretended  to  have  been  cured 
of  blindness  at  the  tomb  of  Henry  I.  Has  this 
work  ever  been  printed,  or  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ? If  not,  is  the  original  MS.  yet  extant  ? — 

“ I could  wish,”  saj’-s  quaint  Dr.  Fuller,  “ some  worthy 
divine  would  resume  this  subject.” — Worthies,  i.  546, 


Any  biographical  particulars,  beyond  those  given 


by  Fuller,  Bale,  and  Leland  {Collectanea^  i.  538), 
will  be  acceptable.  William  E,  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Les  Sens.” — In  the  sale  of  the  Slade  Collec- 
tion, lot  274  (Sotheby’s,  Aug.  4,  1868)  consisted 
of  Les  Sens,  poeme  [by  C.  J.  Dorat],  Londres, 
1766,”  8 VO,  which  is  accompanied  by  a most  in- 
teresting letter  from  Sir  Charles  R.  Price,  on  his 
presenting  it  to  Mr.  Slade.  I did  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  copying  this  letter,  but  perhaps  the 
purchaser  will  send  you  a transcript.  R.  T, 

Oddin’s  Spanish  and  Fkench  Dictionaey.” 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  contributors  tell  me 
whether  a Spanish  and  French  Dictionary  com'^W.Qd. 
by  Caesar  Oudin,  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans,  and 
published  in  Paris  1607,  is  a work  of  much  value  ? 
I make  the  inquiry  because  a highly  educated 
Spanish  gentleman,  who  has  been  translating  some 
papers  for  me,  and  who  I fear  is  in  great  want,  has  a 
copy  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of.  If  my  note  be 
not  assuming  too  much  of  the  character  of  an  ad- 
vertisement, I may  add,  that  if  any  of  your  readers 
wish  either  to  take  lessons  in  Spanish  or  to  have 
aid  in  translation,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  give  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  (a  Salamanca  Master  of 
Arts)  on  whose  behalf  I wrote  this  note,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  the  annoyances  arising  from  the 
res  angustce  domi  in  a foreign  country,  has  the 
sore  trouble  of  nursing  a dying  wife.  I add  my 
address,  which  is  at  the  service  of  your  contribu- 
tors. F.  R.  S. 

Torquay. 

Pay  of  the  Akmy  in  1775.— Gibbon,  in  a note 
at  p.  12  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  states  that  the  annual  stipend  of  the 
legionaries  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  was  equal  to 
about  ten  of  our  guineas.  This  pay  is  somewhat 
higher  than  our  own,”  &:c.  What  was  the  pay 
of  a private  soldier  in  our  army  at  the  time  he 
wrote  this  (ch'ca  1775)  ? R.  F.  W.  S. 

Peoveebial  Expeession. — In  a letter,  dated 
Jan.  20,  1691  (which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  unpub- 
lished), from  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards 
Lord  Stair,  to  Robert  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  was 
then  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  writer  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  it  is  well  known 
the  commissioner  experienced  in  getting  the  As- 
sembly to  act  as  the  king  wished  them : — 

“ Som  beleiv  they  will  mend  upon  Carstairs’  arryvalJ, 
but  I fear  he  hath  cast  the  catt  in  the  kirn  by  Dunlop, 
and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  take  her  out  again.” 

Was  the  expression  in  italics  a common  one  at 
that  time  ? or  is  it  Dalrymple’s  own  ? I see  that 
Kelly  (p.  387)  gives  one  somewhat  analogous, 
though  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  ‘Wou  served 
me  as  the  wife  did  the  cat : you  cast  me  in  the 
kirn,  and  hurled  me  out  of  it.”  T.  G. 
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Quotations  wanted. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  lines  com- 
mencing — 

“ Love  has  left  its  mournful  traces  on  that  fairest  of  all 
faces.” 

“Evermore  by  sin  and  sorrow  I am  older  than  of 
yore,”  &c.  ? 

They  appeared,  I believe,  in  one  of  the  periodicals 
in  1863.  Southern  Cross. 

Can  any  one  oblige  me  with  the  reference  to 
this  quotation  ? — 

“ . . . . boni  medici  est  ab  infirmo  morbum  tollere  et 
non  infirmura  corpus  destruere.” 

J.  H.  B. 

A writer  on  the  Non-Alcoholic  Treatment  of 
Disease”  (John  Higginbottom,  F.R.S.)  says:  — 

“ Alcohol  is  the  invention  of  man  in  the  forms  we  use 
it,  b}’’  the  destruction  of  the  good  food  God  has  given  us — 
a poet  saj^s,  by  the  agency  of  the  devil  — 

‘ He  jo3'S  to  transform  by  his  magical  spell 

The  sweet  fruits  of  earth  to  an  essence  of  hell ; 

Corrupted  our  food,  fermented  our  grain, 

To  famish  the  stomach,  and  madden  the  brain.’  ” 

From  what  poet  are  these  lines  taken  ? D. 

“ Love  and  War.” — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  lines,  found  written  in  pencil  on  the 
gate  of  my  park  some  time  ago  ? — 

“ Love  and  War  are  strange  compeers  — 

Love  has  sighs,  and  War  has  tears; 

War  has  swords,  and  Love  has  darts ; 

War  breaks  heads,  and  Love  breaks  hearts.” 

Knedlingtoniensis. 

“ Robin  Hood.” — 

“ 2084.  Pjmson,  and  others. — Specimens  of  Early  Print- 
ing, comprising  Twentj’’  Leaves  of  the  Ballad  of  Eobin 
Hood,  &c.,  &c.,  with  woodcut,  taken  from  the  cover  of  an 
old  Missal,  interesting  Fragments,  7s.  Gdf.” 

I have  transcribed  the  preceding  vei'batim  from 
Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Sons’  (of  Northampton) 
Catalogue,  New  Series,  No.  13,  lot  2084,  in  the 
hope  that  this  note  may  meet  the  eye  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  these  certainly  ^^interesting  Fragments.” 
I have  long  had  in  preparation  a new  and  greatly 
improved  collection  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads, 
and  should  feel  myself  under  deep  obligations  to 
any  gentleman  who  would  allow  me  to  inspect, 
and,  if  it  seemed  to  be  desirable,  transmit  these 
fragments.  Mr.  Taylor,  unfortunately,  does  not 
recollect  to  whom  he  sold  the  lot. 

Kensington.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Russian  Medal. — Can  any  of  your  readers  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  in  a case  containing  various 
small  objects  of  interest  (most  of  them  presents), 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbots- 
ford, there  is  to  be  seen  also  a medal  struck  by  the 
Russian  government  in  honour  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  Russian  army  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  in  1849  ? I visited  Abbots- 
ford in  company  with  a Russian  general,  who  was 
not  a little  surprised  at  the  honour  shown  to  this 


medal,  which,  it  appears,  but  few  Russian  officers 
care  to  wear.  The  attendant  could  give  us  no  in- 
formation as  to  how  it  found  its  way  into  the  case. 

T.  T. 

Spenser’s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.” 
It  is  said  that  some  copies  of  Spenser’s  prose 
treatise  on  Ireland  bear  the  date  of  1596 : if  so, 
there  may  be  an  autograph  MS.  in  existence. 
Can  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  in- 
formation upon  this  point?  This  treatise  was 
first  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  1633.  Todd 
and  more  recent  editors  have  been  content  to 
follow  this  version. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ^^Life  of  Spenser”  {Works, 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  1862),  says  that  eight  MSS., 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  bear  the  title 
prefixed  to  Ware’s  text — A View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  written  Dialogue-wise  between  Eudoxus 
and  Irenaeus.”  I have  only  examined  three  copies, 
but  the  title  of  each  agrees  with  that  in  the  Re- 
gisters of  the  Stationers’  Company — A Vieive 
of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  discoursed  by  way 
of  Dialogue,  &c.” 

The  work  was  entered  for  publication  in  1598,, 
but  was  not  printed  by  its  publisher,  Lownes. 

Tottenham.  R.  MoRRIS. 

St.  Woollos,  Newport. — The  church  of  St. 
Woollos,  the  parish  church  of  the  town  of  New- 
port, Monmouthshire,  outside  its  fine  early  Nor- 
man nave,  possesses  a spacious  entrance-chapel, 
or  enlarged  porch.  I remember  a similar  arrange- 
ment at  Boxley,  near  Maidstone  in  Kent,  and  be- 
lieve the  history  of  both  these  curious  appendages 
to  a church  is  much  disputed.  That  at  Newport 
is  called  St.  Mary’s  Chapel;  at  Griastonbury  St. 
Joseph’s  chapel  occupies  a similar  place,  as  does 
the  celebrated  Galilee  in  Durham  Cathedral. 
There  is  at  Newport  a fine  Norman  entrance  door- 
way from  this  apartment  to  the  nave,  which  pro- 
bably was  once  the  external  door  of  the  church. 
The  tower,  a finely  proportioned  structure  of  later 
date,  stands  westward  of  the  building.  Are  there 
other  instances  of  this  enlarged  porch  or  vestibule 
occupying  a position  like  the  atrium  in  Italian 
basilicas?  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Vestments  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  — 
In  The  Timed  account  (August  18)  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  at  Ruthin,  I read  that  the  Rev. 
T.  Seed  contributed  a complete  set  of  vestments 
used  at  the  celebration  of  high  mass,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Now  as  vestments  of  that  period 
are  extremely  rare  (I  only  know  of  those  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  preserved  at  Sens),  I ven- 
ture to  ask  if  any  of  your  Welsh  correspondents 
can  give  a detailed  account  of  them  ? 

John  Piggot,  .Tun.,  F.S.A. 

^‘What  the  Devil  said  when  he  looked 
over  Lincoln.”  — When  I asked  the  mealing  of 
this  you  referred  me  to  2*^^  S.  iii.  308  and  iv.  197, 
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"but  tlie  solution  is  not  there  given  ; the  passages 
seem  to  refer  to  an  uncomfortable  figure  of  Mer- 
cury, misnamed  the  Devil  at  one  time  I believe, 
over  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; and  a man  out  of 
sorts  or  in  the  “blues”  was  said  to  “look  like  the 
Devil  over  Lincoln.”  The  question  I want  answered 
is,  “ What  the  Devil  said,  &c.  ? ” and  has  some 
reference  either  to  Lincoln  Cathedral  or  the  city, 
or  county,  of  which  latter  a most  extensive  view 
can  be  had  from  the  cathedral.  Perhaps  when 
the  Devil  made  his  remark  what  is  now  a fine 
fertile  plain  was  then  “ the  fens.” 

Salisbury  Traih. 

Winchester  Cathedral.  — Is  this  cathedral 
specially  sacred  to  SS.  Peter  and  James  ? If  not, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  device,  two  keys 
crossed  by  a sword,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
its  decorations  P I also  observed  it  was  used  as 
one  of  the  masons’  marks  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson S.  xii.  431.)  R.  F.W.  S. 

Witney  Blankets.  — On  August  25,  1868, 
the  members  of  the  North  Oxfordshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  who  had  a field  day  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  were  shown,  by 
the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Early  & Son,  the  blanket 
manufacturers  of  that  place,  a collection  of  relics 
of  the  dissolved  corporation  of  blanket  weavers  of 
Witney,  consisting  of  the  charter  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  Queen  Anne,  an  oil-painting  of  the 
same  queen,  the  corporate  seal,  a large  pewter 
tankard,  a pewter  venison-dish,  and  several  spoons 
(all  marked  with  the  corporate  arms),  and  several 
account-books  and  minute-books,  the  latter  con- 
taining many  highly  restrictive  bye-laws  as  to  size 
and  weight  of  "V^Ttney  blankets.  The  old  blanket- 
hall,  having  been  used  as  st  temperance-hall,  is  now 
converted  into  a brewery,  but  retains  externally 
its  old  features,  and  is  still  surmounted  by  a cupola, 
clock,  and  bell.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  refer  me  to  any  existing  corporation 
having  the  power  to  control  or  modify  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  place  ? I know  of  none. 

William  Wing. 

The  Younger  Pliny's  Epistle  to  Trajan. — 
Has  the  celebrated  letter  (the  ninety-seventh  of 
the  tenth  book)  on  the  punishment  of  the  Chris- 
tians ever  received  the  honour  (to  which  from  its 
great  importance  it  is  certainly  entitled)  of  being  | 
separately  edited  with  notes  or  illustrations  ? I j 
imagine  not.  But  as  this  letter  is  substantially  a I 
“ Christian  writing,”  it  surely  might  not  inappro- 
priately be  included  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Library 
now  being  issued  by  the  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  Clarke.  If  this  hint  be  acted  on,  I vrould 
suggest  that  the  entire  original  and  English  be 
printed  in  parallel  columns.*  M.  Y.  L. 

[♦  For  the  various  English  translations  of  Plinv’s 
Epistles  and  Panegyrics,  see  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  p.  1885.— 
Ed.] 


St.  Decuman. — Collinson,  in  his  History  of 
Soynej'set,  under  the  parish  of  St.  Decuman’s,  citing 
I “ Martyrolog.  Capgrave,  Cressy’s  Church  History y 
j Camden,  and  Hegist.  Ahhat.  Glaston.,  says  that  it 
is  — 

“ denominated  from  a saint  of  that  appellation,  who  in 
the  seventh  century  is  said  to  have  come  over  hither 
from  Wales,  and  to  have  led  an  eremitical  life,  in  a moun- 
I tainous  solitude  covered  with  shrubs  and  briars,  on  the 
hill  where  the  church  now  stands  dedicated  to  his  name. 
Of  this  saint  many  fabulous  stories  are  recorded,  viz. 
that  he  was  drifted  over  the  Channel  on  a hurdle  of 
rods;  that  he  was  nourished  by  a cow,  which  of  her  own 
will  followed  him  whithersoever  he  went ; that  his  head, 
being  cut  off  by  a pagan  inhabitant,  Avho  came  behind 
him  as  he  "was  at  his  devotions,  was  by  the  body  convej’’ed 
away  and  washed  in  a spring  wherein  he  used  to  bathe, 
and  that  his  reliques  were  at  length  interred  near  the 
same  spot  with  great  sepulchral  honours.” 

In  Murray’s  Handbook  to  Soynerset,  tbe  saint  is 
said  to  have  crossed  over  on  a cow.  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  your  learned  correspondent  F.  C.  H. 
can  give  more  exact  information  concerning  him, 
and  tell  me  with  what  emblem  he  is  usually 
represented.  I regret  that  I cannot  consult  for 
myself  the  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Collinson. 

G.  W.  M. 

[Decumanus,  or  Degeman,  a holy  person,  of  whom 
Cressy  says  that  he  was  “ born  of  noble  parents  in  the 
j south-western  parts  of  Wales,  and  forsaking  his  country 
j the  more  freely  to  give  himself  to  mortification  and  de- 
■ votion,  he  passed  the  river  Severn  upon  a hurdle  of  rods, 
and  retired  into  a vast  mountainous  solitude  covered 
with  shrubs  and  briars,  where  he  spent  his  life  in  the  re- 
pose of  consolation,  till  in  the  end  he  was  slain  by  a mur- 
derer.” According  to  Camden  {Britannia,!,  55,  ed.  1789) 
he  'was  murdered  at  a place  called  St.  Decombe’s  in 
Somersetshire,  where  a church  was  afterwards  raised  to 
his  memory.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Rosecrowther,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  of  Llandegeman,  a chapel  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  parish  of  Llanvihangel  Cwmdu, 
Breconshire.  He  died  a.d.  706,  and  was  commemorated 
Aug.  27,  or  according  to  the  Britayinia  Sancta,  i.  145,  on 
March  1.] 

Sir  Denner  Strutt. — This  gentleman  was 
created  a baronet  on  March  5,  1641,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  of  Warley  Hall,  Essex.  His  first  wife 
was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Francis  Stasmore,  Esq. 
of  Forles worth,  Leicestershire ; his  second,  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Woodhouse  of 
Kimberley;  and  his  third,  Mary,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.  of  London,  who 
died  Aug.  4,  1654,  aged  thirty-two.  Sir  Denner 
was  one  of  the  cavaliers  present  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester,  and  one  of  the  lo3\al  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  royal  memorial  at  Chelmsford.  His 
coat  of  arms  had  never  been  allowed  by  the  col- 
lege. Some  authorities  suppose  that  the  family 
were  originally  merchants  in  Gracechurch  Street, 
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but  in  bis  will  be  does  not  mention  tbe  name  of  a 
single  relation,  with  tbe  exception  of  bis  own  im- 
mediate family.  Could  any  one  give  me  inform- 
ation about  tbe  ancestors  of  Sir  Denner  Strutt  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jijn.,  F.S.A. 

[The  ancestry  of  Sir  Denner  Strutt  is  thus  noticed 
in  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage,  edition  1844,  page  511  : 

“ In  1240,  when  a charter  of  freedom  was  obtained  by  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  Godfried  Strutz  de  Hinkelred,  of 
Unter  Walden,  chief  of  the  Swiss  Auxiliaries,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  in  subsequent  dissensions, 
being  upon  the  less  fortunate  side,  was  obliged  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  England,  where  it  appears  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode,  and  from  him  descended  Sir  Denner 
Strutt,  Bart,  of  Little  Warley  Hall.  Sir  Denuer’s  sister, 
Amy,  married  William  Dawtrey,  Esq.  of  Moore  House, 
whose  joint  representatives  are  John  Fane,  Esq.  of 
Wormesley,  and  John  Taylor  Gordon,  M.D.”J 

John  Bill. — Wbo  was  Bill,  a London  book- 
binder employed  by  Bodley  in  searching  for  books, 
&c.  in  Italy  ? B.  F.  W.  S. 

[This  person  was,  no  doubt,  the  celebrated  John  Bill, 
who  commenced  business  as  a bookbinder,  stationer,  and 
publisher,  but  became  better  known  as  the  king’s  printer 
whilst  in  partnership  with  Bonham  Norton,  circa  a.d. 
1617-1G27.  Lady  Raleigh,  writing  to  Lady  Carew  in 
reference  to  Sir  Walter’s  books,  says,  “ I was  promised 
them  all  again,  but  have  not  received  one  back.  If  there 
were  any  of  these  books,  God  forbid  but  Sir  Thomas 
[Wilson]  should  have  them  for  his  Majesty,  if  they  were 
rare,  and  not  to  be  had  elsewhere ; but  they  tell  me 
that  Bill,  the  bookbinder  or  stationer,  hath  the  very 
same.”  {^Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series.) 
John  Bill  died  on  May  3,  1630,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Ann’s,  Blackfriars.  His 
monumental  inscription  is  printed  in  Strype’s  Stow, 
lib.  iii,  p.  181.  He  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Mountford,  famous  for  her  skill  in  music,  of 
whom  some  account  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  x. 
475.] 

Gold  Locket. — I have  recently  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Redfern’s  collection  at  Warwick 
a small  gold  locket,  measuring  about  1|  inch 
long  and  li  wide,  of  an  irregular  octagon  shape. 
On  the  back  is  an  inscription  in  raised  Roman 
letters  under  a glass  : — 

“ George  the  III.  in  the  51st  year  of  his  reign,  stamp’d 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.” 

In  front,  also  under  glass,  is  what  purports  to  be 
the  portrait  in  question.  It  appears  to  me,  as  far 
as  I can  make  out  without  removing  the  glass,  to 
be  a line-engraving,  chiefly  in  short  touches, 
crossed  at  right  angles,  in  which  the  profile  is 
made  out  with  the  assistance  of  a little  green  and 
brown  paint. 

I imagine,  from  its  general  appearance,  that  this 
is  one  of  a number  of  such  lockets,  but  I cannot 


get  any  explanation  of  what  it  represents.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  ? A.  W. 

[This  is  one  of  the  many  memorials  of  the  jubilee 
held  in  honour  of  George  the  Third  having  reigned  fifty 
years.  Numerous  medals  were  struck  upon  the  occasion, 
and  we  have  a strong  impression  that  such  medals  were 
worn  b}'-  many  people  on  the  day.] 

Hogen  Mogen,”  ok  Hogan  Mogan.”  — 
These  words,  I believe,  are  a corruption  of  some 
Dutch  original,  forming  part  of  the  title  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament  of  old,  and  meaning  their 
high  mightinesses.”  They  occur  once  in  Hudihras. 
Are  they  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  ? and  am  I 
right  in  my  belief  as  to  their  meaning  and  origin  ? 

H.  K. 

[Butler  {Hudihras,  part  iii.  canto  1,  lines  1439-40), 
speaking  of  Ralpho,  says  — 

“ But  I have  sent  him  for  a token 
To  jmur  low-country  Hogen-MogenP 
These  words  are  a corruption  of  Hoogmogende,  or  high 
and  mighty,  the  title  of  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces.] 

Benting-time. — Whence  comes  — 

“ When  the  dove  goes  a benting 
The  farmer  is  lamenting  ” ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  benting  ” ? Bents,  in 
the  northern  dialect,  means  coarse  grass. 

CORNUB. 

[The  above  lines  read  like  a proverb,  similar  to  another 
old  one : — 

“ The  pigeon  never  knoweth  woe. 

Until  she  doth  a benting  go.” 

Different  kinds  of  hard,  dry,  coarse  grasses,  reeds  and 
rushes,  are  indiscriminately  called  by  the  name  of  bents  ; 
and  also  the  grounds,  or  pastures,  on  which  they  grow. 
Bent-grass  is  considered  by  Lightfoot  to  be  the  Agrostis, 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  Benting-time  is  when 
pigeons  and  doves  feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe.] 

Northumberland  Shilling. — Why  is  this 
name  applied  to  a particular  coin  ? In  what  year, 
and  for  what  purpose,  was  the  Northumberland 
shilling  issued  from  the  Mint  ? An  early  answer 
will  much  oblige  Abhba. 

[In  1763  shillings  to  the  amount  of  lOOZ.  were  struck 
for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed  amongst  the  popu- 
lace, when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Dublin,  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, from  which  circumstance  they  still  go  by  the  name 
of  Northumberland  shillings.  They  have  the  king’s 
bust  in  profile  to  the  right,  hair  long,  laureate ; in  ar- 
mour, with  a slight  drapery  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by 
a brooch,  Georgivs  III.  Dei  Gratia.  Reverse  in  type 
and  legend,  exactly  like  the  shillings  of  his  grandfather. 
These  pieces  are  dated  1763,  and  are  rare.  Pinkerton’s 
Medals,  ii.  72,  2nd  edit.;  Leake’s  Account  of  English 
Money,  p.  4 ; Ruding’s  Coinage,  ii.  84 ; and  Hawkins’s 
Silver  Coins,  p.  244.] 
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Poem  on  a Sleeping  Child  S.  i.  535.)  — 
I remember  a song,  popular  some  thirty  years  ago, 
called  The  Angel’s  Whisper.”  It  began  thus  — 
“ A baby  lay  sleeping, 

Its  mother  was  weeping.” 

I think  it  was  by  Anster  or  Lover,  but  should 
be  glad  to  have  my  memory  refreshed.  Q.  Q. 

[“  The  Angel's  Whisper  ” is  one  of  Lover’s  pretty 
“ Songs  of  the  Superstitions  of  Ireland.”  It  will  be  found 
at  p.  19  of  the  edition  of  Lover’s  Poetical  Works  lately 
published  by  Koutledge.] 


MOTIOX  OF  THE  HORSE. 

(3^^  S.  xii.  328,  448,  509;  4^^  S.  ii.  184.) 

The  following  extract  from  A Treatise  on 
Draught,”  by  I.  K.  Brunei,  appended  to  TheHoj'se 
by  the  U.  K.  Society  (p.  412),  will  make  this 
subject  clear : — 

“ It  perhaps  may  have  been  found  difficult  or  trouble- 
some to  watch  the  movement  of  a horse’s  legs ; but  a very 
little  practice  will  enable  any  body  to  verify  what  we  are 
about  to  state  : by  keeping  near  the  side  of  a horse  that 
is  walking,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  immediately  after 
the  raising  of  either  of  the  hind  legs  from  the  ground, 
the  fore  leg  of  the  corresponding  side  is  also  raised,  so  that 
the  latter  leaves  the  ground  just  before  the  former  touches 
it.  If  the  fore  legs  be  then  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
immediately  after  the  movement  of  either  of  these,  the 
hind  leg  upon  the  opposite  side  is  put  in  action,  so  that 
the  order  of  succession  appears  to  be  in  walking  as  num- 
bered in  Jig.  3.  [Not  needing  the  figure,  I substitute  the 
following  diagram,  showing  the  order  of  motion  in  each 
leg  : — 

1 2 

Tail  Head 

3 4 

1 & 3 representing  the  hind  legs,  and  2 & 4 the  fore  legs.] 

“ If  the  horse  be  now  examined  from  a short  distance, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  when  he  is  Avalking  freely,  the  suc- 
cessive movements  of  the  legs  are  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  and  that  the  muscular  force  of  one  limb  only  is 
brought  into  action  at  the  same  moment. 

“In  trotting,  the  action  is  of  course  quicker,  and  a less 
resistance  will,  as  might  be  expected,  cause  the  horse  to 
move  his  legs  at  two  intervals  instead  of  at  four  equal 
intervals  of  time : indeed,  a horse  accustomed  to  go  in 
harness  generally  acquires  the  habit  of  that  action.  There 
is  this  striking  difference  between  trotting  and  walking  ; 
in  walking,  we  have  seen  that  the  interval  between  the 
movement  of  the  legs  on  the  same  side  was  less  than  the 
other  interval  of  time  : in  trotting,  on  the  contrary,  the 
legs,  situated  diagonally,  or  at  opposite  corners,  move 
almost  simultaneously.  Owing  to  the  velocity  and  the 
momentum  which  the  body  acquires  in  consequence  of 
that  velocity,  in  trotting  fast,  the  successive  impulses  are 
less  distinctly  perceptible,  and  the  movement  more  con- 
tinued and  uniform  than  in  a slow  trot  or  in  walking. 

“ In  galloping  the  movement  is  totally  different : the 
fore  legs  are  thrown  forward  nearly  simultaneously,  and 
the  hind  legs  brought  up  quickly  and  nearly  together. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a succession  of  leaps,  by  far  the  greatest  inter- 
val of  time  elapsing  while  the  legs  are  extended  after  the 
leap  is  taken  : this  is  the  position,  therefore,  which  catches 
the  eye,  and  which  must  be  represented  in  a drawing  to 


produce  the  effect  of  a horse  in  a gallop,  although  it  is  the 
moment  when  the  animal  is  making  no  exertion.  The 
canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is  to 
the  trot,  though  probably  a more  artificial  pace.  The 
exertion  is  much  less,  the  spring  less  distant,  and  the  feet 
come  to  the  ground  in  more  regular  succession : it  is  a 
pace  of  ease,  quite  inconsistent  with  any  exertion  of 
draught.” 

There  is  an  omission  here  of  the  amhle,  a 
favourite  action  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
Church.  This  motion  may  be  best  seen  in  the 
giraffe,  the  two  left  legs  moving  at  the  same  time^ 
then  the  two  right  legs. 

The  quotation  from  Pollux  ( Onomasticoti,  i.  xi. 
8.  193)  objects  to  the  motion  — that  is, 

crosswise  -h  alternate,  meaning  the  trot.  I believe 
no  example  from  Greek  sculpture  can  be  produced 
of  this  action;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence 
therefrom  of  the  walk,  amble,  canter  and  gallop. 
They  had  no  stirups  or  spurs.  See  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  horses  of  Venice. 
He  likes  the  longer  and  varying  stride,  5io  iroWov 
TO.  (TKeAr]  TideU,  Kal  diacpepuu — that  is,  the  caiiter  or 
gallop ; the  worst,  he  says,  is  that  where  the  dis- 
tance of  the  legs  in  standing  is  the  maximum  of 
their  stride,  KUKhs  5e,  d r^u  exei  Tccy  (TK^Awv 

ws  fuyiaT’nv.  We  have  this  ugly  motion  in  the 
cart  or  draught-horse  when  put  into  a trot : it  is 
something  lik^e  a four-legged  table  set  in  motion, 
without  the  power  of  bending  and  stretching  the 
legs. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a very  fast 
trot,  when  the  motion  is  easy,  and  when  there  is 
no  time  or  need  to  rise  in  the  stirrups.  Butchers’ 
boys,  with  a basket  of  meat,  often  force  their 
horses  into  this  action. 

The  trot  is,  in  point  of  jolting,  greatly  aggra- 
vated in  the  camel.  Here  we  have  the  motion 
ivaAkd^,  alternately  in  the  direction  from  the  left 
hind  leg  to  the  right  fore  leg,  then  from  the  right 
hind  leg  to  the  left  fore  leg,  with  a shake  between 
each  alternate  shift  of  the  line  of  direction.  This 
motion  would  be  characterised  by  a seaman  as 
“ pitching  and  tossing.”  Both  motions  of  the  ship 
at  sea  and  “ ship  of  the  desert  ” soon  become  fami- 
liar by  use.  T.  J.  Buckton. 


BRAT. 

(4^1^  S.  ii.  143,  181.) 

I observe  several  letters  about  brat,  showing 
that  it  is  still  a common  provincial  word.  Of  this 
I was  very  well  aware,  having  read  many  pro- 
vincial glossaries  through  from  end  to  end.  I 
also  see  the  suggestion  that  the  Polish  brat  is  the 
English  brother,  which  is  so  self-evident  that  it 
seemed  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  say  so ; it  is 
also  the  Latin  frater,  which  is  still  more  like  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  initial  letter.  A deri- 
vation from  the  root  of  brood  is  put  forward  ; but 
this  is  the  very  one  which  the  Edinburgh  Review 
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rejects,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mabn  in 
Webster’s  new  one-volume  Dictionary^  published 
by  Bell  & Daldy,  only  to  be  rejected  in  like 
manner.  But  Me.  Gallagher  insists  that  hratt^ 
a cloak  or  rag,  is  purely  Celtic,  and  not  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  all;  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
have  borrowed  it  from  them,  but  it  is  certainly  to 
be  found  in  Somner’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  application  of  hrat  (an  apron) 
to  children  should  be  difficult : nor  are  we  left 
quite  to  conjecture ; for  the  Scotch  use  the  word 
of  both  indifferently : see  Jamieson.  One  reason 
why  hrat  is  not  related  to  the  German  brut  is, 
because  the  latter  word  becomes  brood  in  English, 
and  the  verb  belonging  to  it  is  breed.  The  change 
from  t to  d just  makes  all  the  difference  between 
High  and  Low  German,  just  as  the  German  words 
breity  weit,  brant,  become  broad,  loide,  bride,  when 
turned  into  English ; and  I can  therefore  see  no 
more  connection  between  the  English  brat  and 
German  brut  than  there  is  between  the  English 
white  and  the  German  iveit.  In  other  words,  if 
the  word  brat  were  to  be  made  into  German,  it 
would  be  spelt  brass  or  bratze ; and  what  would 
become  of  its  connection  with  brut  then  ? The 
resemblance  between  English  hat  and  German 
hut  is  not  a case  in  point ; for  we  took  the  word 
from  the  Danish.  The  proper  changes  of  spelling 
which  are  necessary  before  a German  word  be- 
comes an  English  one  might  be  better  observed. 
As  the  subject  is  interesting,  I give  a few.  Thus, 
the  initial  letters  (German),  d,  pf,  z,  th,  t,  often 
become  th,  p,  t,  d in  English  ; whilst  ss,  b,  d,  f,  in 
other  positions,  commonly  answer  to  t,  f,  ih,  p. 
Examples : German— pjlaster,  zaun,  theer, 
thier,  tod,  luasser,  taub,  dorf — English,  thorn,  plaster, 
town,  tar,  deer,  death,  water,  deaf,  thorp. 

As  Mr.  Gallagher  mentions  my  initials  only 
in  referring  to  me,  may  I explain  that  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  & Q.”  signed 

W.  W.  S.  are  not  mine  ? I have  several  times 
been  asked  if  I am  the  author  of  some  beautiful 
poems,  with  these  initials  appended  to  them, 
which  have  appeared  in  Blackivoods  Magazine. 
I can  only  say  that  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  claim 
them. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  word  bishop, 
which  Halliwell  explains  to  mean  a pina  fore,  is 
explained  by  Jamieson  to  mean  a peevish  child. 
Jamieson  is  puzzled  by  it,  but  the  double  use  of 
brat  helps  to  elucidate  it.  Walter  W.  Sreat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

In  the  Supplication  of  Souls,  Sir  Thomas  More 
wrote : — 

“ If  ye  pity  the  poor,  there  is  none  so  poor  as  we,  that 
have  not  a brat  to  put  upon  our  backs.”  ( Works,  p.  337, 
ed.  1557.) 

J.  H.  B. 


On  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Border,  besides 
being  a rather  uncomplimentary  appellation  to  a 
troublesome  child — noisy  brat,”  “ foolish  brat,” 
&c. — the  name  is  given  to  the  thick  film  on  the 
top  of  the  oatmeal  porridge  when  it  cools. 

Bushy  Heath. 


THE  COMYNS  OF  BADENOCH. 

(4‘t  S.  i.  563,  608;  ii.  23,  84.) 

Notwithstanding  the  correction  by  A.  B.  and 
C.  E.  D.  of  my  statement  that  Altyre  is  and  has 
long  been  the  only  one  of  the  name  in  Scotland,” 
as  being  an  erroneous  one,  I think  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  latter  prove  its  substantial 
accuracy.  Erom  these  it  is  clear  that  all  the  ex- 
isting or  recently  extinct  Aberdeenshire  Cum- 
mings claim,  at  all  events,  to  spring  from  the 
stock  of  Altyre  as  their  root.  Whether  the 
claim  is  a good  one  or  not,Is  another  matter.  An 
examination  of  the  records  has  revealed  an  in- 
teresting fact  regarding  the  Altyre  family,  viz. 
that  by  a charter  dated  at  Dundee,  January  6, 
1368,  David  Bruce  bestowed  on  Kichard  Cumyne, 
styled  dilectus  et  fidelis  noster,”  omnes  terras 
de  Develly  una  cum  officio  forestarie  foreste  nostre 
de  ternway  [Darnaway]  cum  pertinen.  in  comitatu 
moravie  infra  Vic.  de  Invernys.”  (Reg.  Mag. 
Sig.  p.  60,  No.  189.)  This  favoured  Cumine,  who 
receives  other  grants  from  King  David,  is  doubt- 
less the  Sir  Kichard  Gumming  of  Altyre,  men- 
tioned by  C.  E.  D.  as  flourishing  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  I believe  the  baronets 
of  Altyre  still  hold  the  office  of  foresters  of  Dar- 
naway. Another  Ricardus  Cumyn  miles  ” fre- 
quently appears  as  a witness  in  the  charters  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Albany  (1406-19),  perhaps  a 
son  of  the  preceding  Richard.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  ‘‘the  sweeping  destruction”  which,  ac- 
cording to  A.  R.,  “ overtook  the  race  and  name  of 
Comyn,”  was  not  so  complete  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  since  within  less  than  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  we  find  them  in  favour 
with  his  son  David,  as  above,  As  for  the  origin 
of  asserted  minor  branches  of  the  Altyre  stock 
being  “preserved  in  family  records,”  and  “ acknow- 
ledged by  the  Altyre  family  as  authentic,”  I would 
observe  to  C.  E.  D.,  with  ail  respect,  that  these 
pieces  of  evidence  per  se  are  no  proof  of  the  fact, 
even  though  backed  by  the  authority  of  Douglas’s 
Baronage.  The  late  Mr.  Riddell  said  that  “no 
Scottish  pedigree  could  be  believed  unless  proved 
by  legal  evidence ; ” and  every  day  confirms  his 
dictum.  When  the  Altyre  branch  emerged  from 
the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  great  houses  of 
Badenoch  and  Buchan,  and  “ the  sun  shone  on 
their  side  of  the  hedge  again,”  doubtless,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  Scottish  families,  would-be  scions 
were  anxious  to  attach  themselves  to  it,  and  as  in 
those  days  of  clanship  each  added  to  its  import- 
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ance,  the  head  of  the  house  was  willing  to  increase 
his  own  consequence  by  adopting^  so  to  speak,  a 
promising  branch.  Changing  of  surnames  is  by 
no  means  a modern  invention.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  a curious  story  told  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  regarding  a personage, 

Gibbon  More  Cuming  of  Glencairnaig,”  and  his 
mode  of  adopting  would-be  Cumings,  by  baptism 
in  his  hen- trough ! then  many  soi-disant  Cumings 
probably  exist.  (Sir  T.  D.  Lauder’s  Scenes  and 
Legends  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.')  This  traditionary 

Gibbon”  is  possibly  the  “ Gilbertus  de  Glen- 
charny”  who,  on  Jan.  18,  1362,  received  from 
David  Bruce  a charter  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
charny,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness  and  earldom  of 
Moray,  which,  failing  heirs  male  of  Gilbert’s  own 
body,  was  to  descend  to  ^‘Duncan  Fraser  and 
Cristian  his  spouse,  sister  of  the  foresaid  Gilbert, 
and  the  longest  liver  of  them  and  the  lawful  heirs 
male  of  their  bodies,  whom  all  failing,  then  to  Gil- 
bert’s lineal  heirs,”  &c.  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  p.  24, 
No.  20.) 

I take  leave  to  correct  C.  E.  D.,  who  falls  into 
a very  common  error,  in  speaking  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife.  There  is  no  such  title  as  this.  The  noble- 
man in  question  holds  the  Irish  title  of  Earl 
Fife,”  dating  but  from  1759,  and  conferred  on 
his  ancestor,  the  miserly  Lord  Braco,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  asserted  descent  from  the  old  Mac- 
duffs,  which  is  very  problematical. 

The  Cummings  of  Culter  were,  as  I imagined, 
a family  of  some  antiquity.  In  the  Special  Ee- 
tours  for  Aberdeenshire,  the  following  entry  oc- 
curs : — 

“ Oct.  1,  1549. — Alexander  Gumming  hares  Joannis 
Gumming  de  Goulter-Gumming  in  terris  et  baronia 

de  Goulter-Gumming.” 

The  arguments  of  Hermentrude  (p.  210)  make 
out  a strong  primd  facie  case  for  the  identity  of 

Margaret,  widow  of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,” 
and  “ Margaret  Wake  de  Lydel,  Countess  of 
Kent.”  The  wife  of  the  elder  John  Comyn 
(Bruce’s  rival)  was  Johanna  de  Valence,  younger 
coheiress  of  Pembroke,  and  no  other  John  Comyn 
of  Badenoch  is  known  to  record,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  than  himself  and  his  son.  But  I regret  1 
can  at  present  refer  to  no  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion. Anglo-Scotus. 


“L’HISTOIRE  POETIQUE.” 

(4‘h  S.  i.  459,  564,  614.) 

Your  correspondents  on  the  bibliography  of 
this  work  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  all  the 
works,  both  of  Gautruche  and  Jouvancy,  are 
enumerated  in  Bihliotheque  des  Ecrivains  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  par  Augustin  et  Alois  de 
Backer,  1853.  Under  the  latter  title,  Jouvancy, 


there  is  a paragraph  furnishing  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which — 

“ Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.” 
This  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  philological 
students,  together  with  a few  quotations  from 
other  writers,  especially  from  one,  edited  by  Sciop- 
pius,  of  whom  it  has  been  said : — 

“ His  great  power  was  in  the  ferocity  of  his  satire,  and 
his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  progress,  proprieties,  and 
resources  of  the  Latin  language ; in  which  he  was,  pro- 
bably, not  exceeded  by  any  one  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 
living  tongue  of  Italy.” — Worthington’s  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence, edited  by  James  Grossley,  Esq, 

“ L’abbe'  Valart  dit  que  le  P.  Pomey,  dans  la  traduc- 
tion qu’il  a faite  de  VHistoire  poetique  du  P.  Gautruche 
(il  veut  parler  de  son  Pantheum  mythicum),  met:  Detur 
pulcherrimfe  (a  la  plus  belle,  en  parlant  de  la  pomme 
d’or),  et  non  detur  pulchriori,  comme  le  dit  le  P.  Jou- 
vancy, qui  fait  ici  un  solecisme  selon  M.  Valart,  lequel 
pretend  qu’il  faut  pulcherrimae,  puisqu’il  s’agit  de  trois 
personnes  et  non  de  deux.  II  y a ici  au  moins  deux 
erreurs.  Le  Pantheum  mythicum  n’est  point  une  traduc- 
tion de  I’ouvrage  de  P.  Gautruche.  En  second  lieu, 
celui-ci  [P.  Pomey]  a mis  detur  pulchriori,  comme  le 
P.  Jouvancy ; on  pourrait  meme  dire  qu’il  y a une  troi- 
sieme  faute.  II  est  vrai  que  Laurent  Valle  trouve  a 
redire  k ces  phrases  de  I’Ecriture : Minor  fratrum ; Honor- 
ahilium  omnium'.  Major  horum  est  charitas ; mais  il  fau- 
drait  done  blamer  aussi  Pline,  qui  dit : Animaliumfortior; 
omnium  triumphorum  mnjorem : et  Giceron,  qui  selon 
Saturnius,  a dit ; Caterarum  rerum  proestantior,  quoi- 
qu’on  se  serve  plus  generalement  du  superlatif : aussi  le 
P.  Fabre  a-t-il  mis:  Detur  pulcherrimce.  (Note  commu- 
nique'e  par  M.  Adry  en  1808),”  pp.  416,  417. 

The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  the  first  book 
of  Laurentius  Valla,  De  Linguce  Latince  Elegantiis, 
c.  xiii. : — 

“ Ut  charitas  est  major  casteris,  ita  caeterarum  duarum 
(ut  opinor)  altera  alteram  superat ; raroque  reperitur 
numerus  trium,  ubi  non  potius  superlatio  cadat,  quae 
tres  diversas  exigit  quantitates,  quam  comparatio.  Ideo- 
que  Graeci  content!  fuerunt  dicere  comparationem  ad 
unum,  superlationem  ad  plura,  quasi  omnia  inter  se  aliud 
ab  alio  distantia.  Quin  ipse  Priscianus  quanquam  dis- 
sentit  [lib.  iii.  p.  25]  tamen  paulo  post  quasi  imprudens 
quod  negaverat,  confessus  est,  prior  referri  ad  unum, 
primus  ad  plura.  Quod  antea  Diomedes,  Donatus  et 
Servius  dixerant.” 

Sanctius,  however,  adduces  numerous  instances 
of  departure  from  this  rule,  some  of  them  acknow- 
ledged by  Valla  himself,  and  adds  : — 

“ Ex  his  tarn  multis  hrec  velim  colligas : _ Primum 
Gomparativura  (prior)  inter  plura  sui  generis  habere 
locum,  atque  adeo  cum  genitivo  plurali  inter  plura  sui, 
vel  alieni  generis  ; deinde  errasse  Priscianum,  Diomedem, 
Donatum,  Servium,  et  Laurentium,  qui  comparativum. 
Prior,  de  duobus  dici  tantum  prreceperunt : errasse  etiam 
Laurentium,  et  eum  sequutos,  quum  inculcant  compara- 
tivum inter  duo  tantum  regere  genitivum  pluralem.” — 
Minerva,  she  de  Causis  Latina  Lingua  Commentarius,  cui 
accedunt  animadversiones  et  nota  Gasparis  Scioppii,  Am- 
stelcdami,  1664,  cap.  x. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetiiam. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BISHOP  PERCY’S  FOLIO 
MANUSCRIPT.— No.  II. 

“the  farmer  and  the  king.” 

S.  ii.  152,  206.) 

Me.  Shelly’s  friend  has  been  evidently  per- 
petrating a joke.  The  oral  version  of  “ The  Farmer 
and  the  King  ” (a  new  name,  by  the  bye)  is  no- 
thing more  than  a clumsy  attempt  to  put  into  the 
Dorsetshire  or  East  Devon  dialect  the  well-known 
song  of  ^‘The  King  and  the  Countryman.”  If 
Me.  Shelly  and  Me.  F.  J.  Fuenivall  will  turn 
to  p.  210  of  my  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs 
of  the  Peasantry  of  England  (Lond.,  1857  *),  they 
will  not  only  find  the  song  in  question,  but  some 
information  respecting  it.  It  is  no  version  of 
^‘The  King  and  Northern  Man,”  but  an  abridg- 
ment and  alteration.  The  original  is  no  ‘^rarity”; 
it  is  in  the  Bagford  and  Koxburgh  collections.  It 
has  been  reprinted  in  Edinburgh ; by  the  Percy 
Society,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier ; by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Moore  in  his  valuable  ballad-book,  and  by 
Hichardson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  his  Border 
lahle-Book,  and  there  is  a common  chap-book 
edition. 

It  would  appear  also  that  we  have  it  in  the 
bishop’s  folio  MS.”  When  the  last  edition  of 
my  collection  was  published  I was  unable  to  state 
by  whom  the  abridgment  was  made.  I can  now 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  song  was  made  up  ” 
out  of  the  old  materials  by  Mr.  Knight,  a popular 
low  comedian,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  This  is  what  I am  assured  by  a com- 
petent authority,  and  I shall  consider  the  infor- 
mation to  be  correct  unless  Me.  Fuenivall  can 
state  that  he  has  the  song  in  the  Folio  MS.  which 
he  is  editing.  Mr.  Knight  was  an  actor,  and  I 
believe  either  proprietor  or  stage-manager  at  the 
Windsor  Theatre,  where  the  song  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  sung  with  unbounded  applause.” 
There  is  a traditional  anecdote  about  the  song 
which  is  worth  recording,  although  I do  not  vouch 
for  its  truth.  Mr.  Knight,  on  singing  the  lines  — 

“ I seed  an  old  chap  at  Bartlemy  Fair, 

Look’d  more  like  a king  than  that  chap  there, 

used  to  point  at  the  royal  box — a process  which 
of  course  added  to  the  point  of  the  stanza.  On 
one  occasion  the  song  was  sung  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, but  there  was  no  pointed  allusion.  The 
song  was  encored  as  usual,  but  his  majesty 
George  III.,  instead  of  joining  in  the  call,  said 
^Wery  bad ! very  bad ! — didn’t  point  to  the  box  I ” 
Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Knight  repeated  the  strain, 
with  the  proper  point,  amidst  a roar  of  laughter, 
in  which  the  good-natured  monarch  heartily 
joined.  My  informant  said  that  his  grandfather, 
a native  of  Slough,  was  at  the  theatre  when  this 
occurred.  Of  Mr.  Knight  I can  give  no  informa- 

*  Now  published  by  Griffin  & Co.,  London,  price  2s.  6d 


tion,  but  probably  his  biography  may  be  found  in 
Oxberry’s  Dramatic  Biography , pr  some  similar 
work.  All  I can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a very 
respectable  comic  poet.  He  wrote  ‘^The  Lad  with 
a Carroty  Poll,”  “ Oh  ! cruel  were  my  Parents,” 
‘‘The  Old  Commodore,”  and  many  other  well- 
known  ditties,  the  wit  and  humour  of  which  form 
a striking  contrast  to  the  Cockney  rubbish  that 
now-a-days  is  called  and  esteemed  “ comic  ” by 
the  patronisers  of  cafe  chantants  and  music-halls.* 

The  East  Devon  version  is  easily  accoimted  for. 
Comic  songs  to  suit  the  “ order  sublime  ” — the 
“ Dii  ” of  our  country  theatres,  are  often  transferred 
into  county  dialects,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
“ The  King  and  the  Countryman  ” may  not  have 
undergone  such  a process.  The  song  has  given 
rise  to  a much  more  interesting  theme  than  the 
dialect  versions  in  “ N.  & Q.”  During  the  Hamp- 
den controversy  and  litigation.  Punch  published 
“ a new  version  of  an  old  song,  and  called  it  ‘ The 
Dean  and  the  Bishop;’”  the  hero  was  the  late 
Dean  Merewether  of  Hereford,  who  complained 
in  propria  persona  thus  — 

“ I know  an  old  priest,  but  I won’t  say  where, 

More  fit  for  a bishop  than  that  chap  there, 

Tooral,  looral,  rural,  plural,  too  ra  loo  ra  loo.” 

The  dean  was,  I believe,  neither  a rural  dean  nor 
a pluralist,  but  the  introduction  in  the  chorus  of 
the  above  italicised  words,  and  putting  them  into 
the  mouth  of  a church  dignitary,  had  a truly 
ludicrous  effect.  I regTet  that  I have  not  Punch 
at  hand,  or  I should  certainly  have  copied  the 
witty  satire.  I am  glad  to  find  that  the  folio  of 
Percy  has  proved  to  be  no  myth,  and  that  it  has 
met  with  a competent  editor.  I hope  that  it  will 
be  printed  verbatim,  and  that  even  its  orthogra- 
phical blunders  will  be  carefully  preserved ; and 
that  the  editor  will  not  adopt  for  a motto  — 

“ Virginibus  puerisque  canto,” 
and  so  give  us  a school  edition.  I trust  also  that 
the  mystery  attending  it  will  be  cleared  up. 
Who  wrote  it  ? When  and  where  did  the  scribe  or 
scribes  live  ? What  are.the  poems  and  ballads 
that  are  not  found  elsewhere  ? Does  the  paper 
bear  any  luatermarks  ? Mr.  W.  H.  Black  of  Mill 
Yard,  Goodman’s  Fields,  has  an  astonishing  know- 
ledge of  paper,  and  at  a glance  can  name  the  fabric 
of  ancient  makers,  and  I hope  that  we  may  have 
his  valuable  opinion.  The  age  of  paper  does  not 

[ * Edward  Knight  was  not  only  a respectable  comic 
poet,  but  his  powers  as  a comic  actor  were  very  consider- 
able ; there  was  an  odd  quickness,  and  a certain  droll 
play  of  the  muscles  of  his  face  that  prepared  the  audience 
for  the  jest  that  was  to  follow.  His  Sim  in  Wild  Oats 
has  been  esteemed  the  most  chaste  and  natural  of  stage 
exhibitions.  Among  his  other  best  parts  may  be  reckoned 
Frank  Oatland;  Tom,  in  Intrigue;  Jerry  Blossom  ; Joey, 
in  Modern  Antiques,  and  Zekiel  Homespun.  For  a selec- 
tion of  his  other  characters,  see  Genest’s  History  of  the 
Stage,  ix.  341.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  London,  on  February  21,  1826.— Ed.] 
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decide  the  age  of  the  writing  upon  it,  but  it  forms 
an  important  bit  of  evidence. 

.Tames  Henkt  Dixoiq-. 

Lausanne. 


PERPETUAL  YOUTH. 

S.  ii.  202.) 

The  story  of  the  remedy  against  old  age,” 
exchanged  by  the  ass  with  a serpent  for  a draught 
of  water,  is  given  by  ^liah  {Nat.  Animal,  vi.  51), 
on  the  authority  of  Sophocles,  Dinolochus,  Ibycus 
Reginus,  Aristeas,  and  Apollopbanes : not,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  Smith  or  Pauly  : nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  Schiitz.  There  are  many  classical 
errors  in  Bacon’s  Prometheus,  as  his  ^‘bundle 
of  twigs”  to  get  the  fire  : Jupiter  in  merry  mood 
granting  it  and  perpetual  youth  * also.  Bacon’s 
mistaking  Prometheus  for  divine  providence,  when 
he  is  speciall}^  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
human  prudence  or  providence  (forethought). 
His  notion  of  Pandora  as  a goodly  woman,  when 
she  was  made  the  special  representative  of  all 
evils,  &c.  &c.  Voltaire  has  also  made  strange 
blunders  in  ’ the  story  of  Prometheus,  when  he 
says : — ^ 

“ Quand  Promethee  eut  forme  son  image 
D’un  marbre  blanc  fa^onne  par  ses  mains, 

II  epousa,  comme  on  sait,  son  ouvrage ; 

Pandore  fut  la  mere  des  humains.” 

Voltaire  has  confounded  the  story  of  Pygmalion 
(Ovid,  Met.  x. 243-315)  with  that  of  Prometheus: 
the  statue  was  not  made  of  ‘‘marbre  blanc,”  but 
of  ivory.  Pandora  was  neither  the  work  of  Pyg- 
malion nor  of  Prometheus,  but  of  Vulcan,  at  the 
command  of  Jupiter,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
gods  and  goddesses:  hence  her  name,  meaning 
“gifted,  endowed,  by  all.” 

With  a view  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
mythology,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  each  story  dis- 
tinct, with  the  name  of  the  poet  who  recites  or 
invents  it. 

-^schylus,  in  the  Prometheus  Pound,  with 
which,  as  appears  by  his  essay.  Bacon  was  pro- 
bably unacquainted,  is  the  best  authority;  and 
he  is  confirmed  by  Hesiod,  Apollonius,  and  the 
ancient  Scholiasts.  Prometheus  is  distinctly 
pointed  out  to  the  Athenians  by  HCschylus  as 
the  inventor  of  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Jupiter,  with  the  other 
Grecian  gods,  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  all 
natural  evil.  On  the  ground  of  prescience,  Ju- 
piter is  made  inferior  to  Prometheus  in  this  play  ; 
for  Jupiter  sends  Mercury  to  ascertain  from  Pro- 
metheus the  time  when  he  shall  be  superseded 

* By  a misprint  he  is  called  “ an  ever-fading  youth,” 
instead  of  “ a never-fading  youth  ” (Montagu’s  ed.  iii.  75, 
Pickering,  1825.)  The  ^dp/j.aKou  77jpcos  d/j-vurdpiov  of 
.^lian  is  evidently  a medicine  and  no  youth  at  all. 


by  a successor  as  he  superseded  Saturn  (Chronos). 
The  story  of  lo  is  also  introduced  to  show  the 
wickedness  and  evil,  in  her  case,  caused  by  the 
gods  of  Greece.  Prometheus,  not  living  in 
Greece,  had  gods  of  his  own  country.  Probably 
the  story  of  his  making  men  meant  that  he  was 
a god-manufacturer,  like  Abraham’s  father,  ac- 
cording to  Christian  and  Mahometan  tradition. 
The  myth  of  the  “ eagle  ” and  the  “ liver  ” is 
cleared  up  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (ii. 
1252),  who  finds  an  authority  (Agroitas)  for  the 
“eagle”  being  the  name  of  a river,  and  the 
“liver”  (^Trap z=  ovOap)  being  fertile  land  which 
the  river  inundated.  The  rescue  by  Hercules  (the 
impersonation  of  human  labour  or  civil-engineer- 
ing) meant,  therefore,  either  the  draining  of  the 
lands  or  the  embanking  of  the  river.  The  an- 
cient Scholiast  A.  (Prom.  Pound,  120)  also  ex- 
plains the  “ stealing  of  fire  ” as  “ acquiring  know- 
ledge.” Tovro  5e  p-vGoides’  rh  d'  d\7]6iS  ovtws 
Trap  KaXeirai  v yvoUcrts,  did  rh  dpaffr^piov. 

Such  an  attack  as  JEschylus  made  on  the  Gre- 
cian gods  awoke  the  vigilance  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  which  condemned  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death,  a calamity  only  prevented  by  his  younger 
brother  Amynias,  who,  with  one  arm.  round  his 
neck,  in  supplication  held  up  the  stump  of  the 
other,  having  lost  that  hand  at  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis.  (^Elian,  Var,  Hist.  v.  19,  Diod,  Sicul.  xi. 
27.)  Such  a position  at  Athens  accounts  for  the 
long-continued  residence  of  HEschylus  in  Sicily. 
No  other  play  of  -EEschylus,  or  fragments  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  contain  any  such  severe 
sarcasm,  irreverence,  infidelity,  or  atheism  against 
the  received  gods  of  Greece  as  the  Prometheus 
Pound. 

Horace  (Carmin.  ii.  18)  has  an  allusion  to  the 
attempt  of  Prometheus  to  bribe  Charon  with  gold, 
for  which  no  Greek  authority  has  yet  been  found ; 

“ Nee  satelles  Orci 
Callidum  Promethea 

Revexit,  auro  captus.” 

The  authorities,  too  numerous  to  quote  here, 
are  given  by  Pfau  in  Pauly’s  Real-Encyclopddie, 
vi.  96,  by  Schmitz  in  Smith’s  Piog.  and  Mythol. 
iii.  544,  and  by  Schiitz,  Excursus  on  Prometheus 
Pound.  T.  J.  Bijceton’. 


'Ciyvyios  5’  dpa  pvOos  eV  al^rio'ifTL  (popeTrat,  k.  t.  A. 

“ Prisca  inter  juvenes  narratur  fabula,  coclum 
Cum  major  natu  pulso  genitore  teneret 
Jupiter,  et  fratres  regnorum  in  parte  locasset, 
Munere  magnifico  viridis  donasse  juventje 
Mortales,  jam  turn  damnantes  furta  Prometliei. 

Nec  tamen  hoc  unquam  stolidos  potuisse  potiri, 
Imposuere  gravi  tarn  proestans  munus  asello 
Defessi ; ille  sitim  sicco,  dum  vadit  onustus, 

Culture  collegit,  stantemque  ad  lustra  ferocem 
Anguem  oravit,  opem  quo  rebus  ferret  egenis. 
Cumque  hie  mercedem  pandi  gestamina  dorsi 
Posceret,  oppressus  casu  non  abnuit  amens. 
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Inde  feri  senium  serpentes  pubere  tergo 
Comniutant,  hominesque  premit  grandseva  senectus, 

Et  tristem  ex  illo  raorbum,  rabiemque  rudentis 
Traxerunt,  diroque  truces  dant  vulnera  dente.” 

Nicandri  Theriaca,  Interprete  Jo.  Gorraco. 
Cf.  JEilioiii  De  Nat.  Animal,  (lik  vi.  c.  51)^  wlio 
subjoins  — 

“ Caeterum  hujus  fabulae  auctor  non  ego  sum,  sed  ante 
me  Sophocles  tragicus,  et  Dinolochus  adversarius  Epi- 
charmi,  et  Ibycus  Rheginus,  et  Aristeas,  et  Apollophanes, 
poetae  comici.” 

For  these  references  I am  indebted  to  Mack  ay’s 
Progress  of  the  Intellect^  vol.  i.  420. 

&BLIOTHECAE.  ChETHAM. 


Were  my  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy  read 
and  studied  in  this  country,  as  I am  proud  to  say 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  this  query  would  have 
been  answered  before  now.  The  fable  and  its 
explanation  will  be  found  in  that  work  (p.  258, 
3rd  edit.),  and  the  authorities  given,  namely, 
^'^^lian,  DeNat.  An.,  vi.  51 ; and  Nicander,  Ther. 
340,  with  the  Scholia."  Thos.  Keightlet. 


CORONERS’  INQUESTS. 

(4‘*>  S.  ii.  225.) 

I do  not  know  what  becomes  of  depositions  and 
ether  documents  connected  with  coroners’  inquests 
in  other  places,  but  I do  know  that  in  this  town, 
where  the  coroner  (Clarke  Aspinall,  Esq.)  has  a 
regular  court,  like  any  other  of  the  borough 
magistrates,  the  records  of  the  court  are  pre- 
served in  a fire-proof  safe,  in  a granite-stone 
chamber  attached  to  the  court,  and  are  and  have 
been  kept  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  James 
Blake,  the  intelligent  officer  of  the  court,  for  many 
years.  These  records  are  made  up  in  annual  par- 
cels, dating^  back  for  several  j^ears,  and  contain 
many  most  interesting  cases.  These  are  arranged 
and  marked  in  monthly  order,  and  in  themselves 
form  a complete  index,  so  that  Mr.  Blake  can  at 
any  moment  lay  his  hand  on  any  document  that 
may  be  required  for  the  last  half  century  and 
more.  I could  wish  all  public  records  were  so 
Accurately  kept,  and  with  such  facility  of  refer- 
ence as  these  are.  S.  Bedmoistd. 

Liverpool. 

“ The  coroner  must  certify  the  whole  of  this  inquisition 
under  his  own  seal  and  the  seal  of  his  jurors,  together  with 
all  the  evidence  thereon,  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  or 
the  next  assizes.” — Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  i.  348. 

Inquisitions  are  occasionally  brought  up  into 
the^  Queen’s  Bench  in  order  to  be  quashed.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  being  virtute  officii  sum- 
mus  coronator  Anglic,  would  return  an  inquisition 
held  before  him  into  his  own  court. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 


There  is,  I believe,  no  law  to  compel  coroners 
to  preserve  their  inquisitions  and  the  depositions 


taken  by  them.  That  such  documents  ought  to 
be  preserved  no  one  can  doubt,  as  they  are  public 
property,  and  often  contain  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter.  My  father  was  for  some  years 
coroner  for  the  division  of  a midland  county,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  tenure  of  office  some  sacksful 
of  papers  connected  with  it  accumulated,  which, 
after  being  duly  seasoned  by  damp  and  dust,  were 
used  by  our  servants  for  the  lighting  of  fires  ! 

S.  U.  T.  M. 


By  the  Registration  Act  (England)  of  August, 
1836,  Q &,  7 William  IV.  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  particulars 
of  each  inquest  held  by  a coroner  or  magistrate. 
Section  25  says : The  coroner  shall  inform  the 
registrar  [of  ffirths  and  deaths]  of  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  and  the  registrar  shall  make  the  entry 
accordingly.”  The  certificate  which  the  coroner 
furnishes  to  the  registrar  gives  the  date  and  place 
of  death,  name,  age,  condition,  occupation,  cause 
of  death,  and  duration  of  illness.  These  particu- 
lars are  duly  entered  in  the  register-book  of  deaths, 
certified  copies  of  which  are  sent  quarterly  to  the 
General  Register  Office,  London,  and  there  in- 
dexed. Similar  measures  have  been  adopted  in 
Ireland  since  1864.  See  sec.  38  of  26  Vic.  ca^.  11. 

William  J.  Batly,  Librarian. 


THE  FAIRFORD  WINDOWS  : “ ST.  CHRISTO- 
PHER OF  1423.” 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  265.) 

Whilst  the  ^^Fairford  Windows”  continue  to 
deservedly  attract  so  much  attention,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  preserve  a note  of  a letter  written 
in  the  early  part  of  1704  by  the  then  Vicar  of 
Ffiirford,  as  the  subject  of  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  west  windows  of  the  church  consequent 
upon  the  storm  of  almost  unparalleled  violence, 
from  which  Fairford  and  the  surrounding  country 
suffered  in  170|.  With  that  view,  I enclose  you 
a copy  of  the  letter  I refer  to. 

Henet  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Road,  Clapliam  Park. 

“ Honoured  Sir,  — 

“ In  obedience  to  your  request,  I have  here  sent  you 
a particular  account  of  the  damages  sustain’d  in  our 
parish  by  the  late  violent  storm  ; and,  because  that  of 
Church  is  the  most  material  which  I have  to  impart  to 
you,  I shall  therefore  begin  with  it.  It  is  the  fineness  of 
our  Church  which  magnifies  our  present  loss ; for  in  the 
whole  it  is  a large  and  noble  structure,  compos’d  within 
and  without  of  ashler  curiously  wrought,  and  consisting 
of  a stately  roof  in  the  middle,  and  two  isles  running  a 
considerable  length  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  makes 
a very  beautiful  figure.  It  is  also  adorn’d  with  28  ad- 
mir’d and  celebrated  windows,  which,  for  the  variety  and 
fineness  of  the  painted  glass  that  was  in  them,  do  justly 
attract  the  eyes  of  all  curious  travellers  to  inspect  and 
behold  them ; nor  is  it  more  famous  for  its  glass  than  newly 
renown’d  for  the  beauty  of  its  seats  and  paving;  both 
being  chiefly  the  noble  gift  of  that  pious  and  worthy  gen- 
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tleman,  Andrew  Barker,  Esq.,  the  late  deceas’d  Lord  of 
the  Manor  ; so  that,  all  things  consider’d,  it  does  equal  at 
least,  if  not  exceed,  any  parochial  Church  in  England. 

“ Now,  that  part  of  it  which  most  of  all  felt  the  fur}^^  of 
the  winds  was  a large  middle  west  window,  in  dimension 
about  15  foot  wide,  and  25  foot  high  ; it  represents  the 
general  judgment,  and  is  so  fine  a piece  of  art  that  1500Z. 
has  formerly  been  bidden  for  it— a price,  though  very 
tempting,  yet  were  the  parishioners  so  just  and  honest  as 
to  refuse  it.  The  upper  part  of  this  window— just  above 
the  place  where  our  Saviour’s  picture  is  drawn  sitting  on 
a rainbov;,  and  the  earth  His  footstool — is  entirely  ruin’d, 
and  both  sides  are  so  shatter’d  and  torn — especially  the 
left — that,  upon  a general  computation,  a fourth  part  at 
least  is  blown  down  and  destroy’d. 

“ The  like  fate  has  another  west  window,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  former,  in  dimension  about  10  foot  broad  and 
15  foot  high,  sustain’d,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  totally 
broke,  except  one  stone  munnel.  Now,  if  this  were  but 
ordinary  glass,  we  might  quickly  compute  what  our  re- 
pairs would  cost ; but  we  the  more  lament  our  misfortune 
herein  because  the  paint  of  these  two,  as  of  all  the  other 
windows  in  our  Church,  is  stain’d  thro’  the  body  of  the 
glass ; so  that,  if  that  be  true  which  is  generally  said, 
that  this  art  is  lost,  then  have  v,^e  an  irretrievable  loss. 

“There  are  other  damages  about  our  Church  which, 
tho’  not  so  gi’eat  as  the  former,  do  yet  as  much  testify 
how  strong  and  boisterous  the  winds  were,  for  they  un- 
bedded 3 sheets  of  lead  upon  the  uppermost  roof,  and 
roll’d  them  up  like  so  much  paper.  Over  the  Church- 
porch  a large  pinnacle  and  two  battlements  were  blown 
down  upon  the  leads  of  it ; but  resting  there,  and  their 
fall  being  short,  these  will  be  repair’d  with  little  cost. 

“ This  is  all  I have  to  say  concerning  our  Church. 
Our  houses  come  next  to  be  considered,  and  here  I ma}’ 
tell  you  that  (thanks  be  to  God)  the  effects  of  the  storm 
were  not  so  great  as  they  have  been  in  many  other  places  ; 
several  chimneys,  and  tiles,  and  slats  [slates]  were  thrown 
down,  but  no  body  kill’d  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  poor, 
because  their  houses  were  thatch’d,  were  the  greatest 
sufferers ; but  to  be  particular  herein  would  be  very 
frivolous,  as  well  as  vexatious.  One  instance  of  note 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  On  Saturday,  the  26th,  being 
the  daj’  after  the  storm,  about  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
without  any  previous  warning,  a sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning, with  a short  but  violent  clap  of  thunder  immedi- 
ate! 3^  following  it  like  the  discharge  of  ordnance,  fell  upon 
a new  and  strong-built  house  in  the  middle  of  our  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  disjointed  two  chimne3's,  melted 
some  of  the  lead  of  an  upper  window,  and  struck  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  into  a swoon ; but  this,  as  appear’d 
afterwards,  prov’d  the  effect  more  of  fear  than  of  an}”  real 
considerable  hurt  to  be  found  about  her*. 

“ I have  nothing  more  to  add,  unless  it  be  the  fall  of 
several  trees  and  ricks  of  hay  amongst  us  ; but  these 
being  so  common  everywhere,  and  not  very  many  in 
number  here,  I shall  conclude  this  tedious  scribble,  and 
subscribe  myself.  Sir,  &c., 

“ Edw.  Siiipton,  Vic.” 


When  I ventured  to  suggest  the  advisability 
of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  learned  corre- 
spondents of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  Mr.  Holt’s  novel 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Fairford  windows, 
‘‘The  St,  Christopher  of  1423,”  and  the  rela- 
tive precedence  in  point  of  discovery  between 
printing  and  engraving,  I never  anticipated  that 
my  suggestion  would  Ido  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  such  a series  of  communications  as 
those  from  Mr.  Holt  himself,  Mr.  Scharf,  and 


Mr.  Macrat,  which  are  to  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”' 
of  Sept.  19.  If  Mr.  Holt’s  opinion,  that  the 
“ St.  Christopher  ” was  printed  by  means  of  a 
printing-press,  with  printer’s  ink,  and  on  paper — 
such  as  was  used  by  Martin  Schdn  and  Albert 
Hiirer  between  1480  and  1500  — prove  well 
founded,  it  is  clear  that  1423  was  not  the  date  of 
the  engraving,  and  that  much  of  the  early  history 
of  engraving  and  typography  will  have  to  be 
rewritten. 

But  if  “ 1423  ” does  not  refer  to  the  date  of  the 
engraving,  to  what  does  it  refer  ? May  I venture 
to  suggest  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  leisure 
and  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  early  German 
chronicles,  the  propriety  of  seeing  whether  any- 
thing occurred  in  the  year  1423  to  direct  public 
attention  to  St.  Christopher,  of  which  the  en- 
graving may  be  a posthumous  memorial  ? Was 
any  great  church  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher  in 
that  year?  Was  any  remarkable  figure  of  that 
saint  erected  at  that  time  ? Or  was  there  in  1423 
any  special  commemoration  of  St.  Christopher — 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  our  time  of  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves?  If  this  suggestion  proves  as 
fruitful  of  results  as  the  one  which  has  led  ta 
Mr.  Holt’s  remarkable  communication,  the  space 
which  I have  occupied  will  not,  I think,  be  con- 
sidered by  your  readers  as  wasted  by 

F.  S.  A. 


“The  Victim”  (4‘^  S.  ii.  172,  261.)  — Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Davies,  who  mentions  my 
little  poem  in  such  flattering  terms,  may  like  to 
know  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in. 
Mrs.  Hemans’s  notes  to  which  he  alludes.  The 
subject  is  a Norwegian  legend.  The  same  notes 
furnished  me  with  a subject  for  another  poem, 
“ The  Mother’s  Le.sson,”  which  also  may  be  found 
in  German  Ballads  and  Songs  in  the  “Fireside 
Library.” 

Now  that  Tennyson’s  magic  touch  has  resus- 
citated my  forgotten  rhymes,  I purpose  including 
them  in  a volume  of  poems  which  I am  about  te 
publish.  Mehella  B.  Smedley, 

Author  of  Odin’s  Sacrijice. 

Maine  = Many  (4***  S.  ii.  199, 287.) — G.  W.  M.’s 
instances  do  not  well  bear  out  his  rendering  of 
maine  as  meaning  many.  We  could  not  say  a many 
lot,  or  a many  deal.  In  those  instances  it  has  its 
ordinary  sense  of  great. 

But  it  has  been  colloquially  used  as  an  adverb 
for  mainly,  or  very.  In  a diary  of  my  father’s, 
about  1835,  is  the  expression  “ A large  party,  main 
dull.”  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Anonymous  Portrait  (4‘^  S.  ii.  252.) — With- 
out desiring  to  have  it  inferred  that  this  portrait 
delineates  a member  of  the  family  of  TrafFord, 
allow  me  to  remark  that  “ Now  thus,”  one  of 
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tlie  illustrative  mottoes  wMcli  occur  upon  Mr. 
Wilkinson’s  portrait,  is  also  to  be  found  in  use 
at  the  present  day  over  the  crest  of  the  Traffords. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  picture,  I take  it 
that  the  object  of  So  then  ” and  Now  thus  ” 
is  to  draw  a contrast  between  the  past  and  pre* 
sent  condition  of  the  subject  of  the  portrait.  An 
empty  bag  and  a truncheon  indicate  what  his 
position  was  at  some  past  period — So  then.” 
The  wealth,  comfort,  and  distinction  which  he 
had  attained,  and  in  which  the  artist  delineated 
him,  are  indicated  by  ^^Now  thus.”  In  the  case 
of  the  Traffords,  the  crest  is  a thresher  threshing 
corn,  and  over  the  flail  stands  the  motto  Now 
thus.”  The  tradition  in  the  family  which  ex- 
plains both  crest  and  motto  has  been  related  to 
me  as  follows  : — In  some  far  distant  period  a battle 
was  raging  near  the  place  where  a loyal  Trafford 
was  wielding  his  flail  in  a very  peaceful  manner. 
The  king’s  troops  were  getting  the  worst  of  the 
day,  and  some  of  them  fled  past  the  barn  in  which 
the  Trafford  was  occupied.  Seeing  what  was 
going  on,  Trafford  instantly  mustered  his  men, 
put  flails  into  their  hands,  and  rushed  out  at  their 
head  to  meet  the  advancing  foe.  As  they  ap- 
proached he  attacked  them,  and  swinging  his  flail 
with  lusty  arm,  called  upon  his  men  in  the  words 
of  the  motto,  ‘^Now  thus,”  to  imitate  his  example. 
The  result  may  be  anticipated.  The  enemy  was 
soundly  thrashed,  and  the  Trafford  gained  his 
crest.  David  Gooding. 

The  AthenjBum. 

Dore  Abbey  (4*^  S.  ii.  178,  237.) — The  church 
of  Dore,  erroneously  printed  “Dove,”  in  Here- 
fordshire, is  fortunate  in  an  historian  in  Mathew 
Gibson,  its  rector,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  from  whose  work  it  appears  that 
the  transepts,  tower,  and  choir  were  entirely  re- 
built by  Lord  Scudamore,  a,d.  1600  or  there- 
abouts ; but  I think  much  of  the  old  church  must 
have  been  left  or  replaced  at  that  period.  It  is 
some  time  since  I have  seen  this  remarkable 
building,  but  recollect  the  cathedral-like  effect 
of  the  aisles  surrounding  the  choir.  There  is  an 
account  of  a diminutive  effigy  of  a bishop  interred 
here,  in  the  Archceological  Journal^  vol.  xix.  This 
abbey  stands  in  the  Golden  Valley,  so  called  from 
the  river  Dore  or  Door,  a word  meaning  water, 
but  which  has  been  misinterpreted  as  if  it  was  in 
the  French  language — gold. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Dore  Abbey,  instanced  by  Alpha,  and  Man- 
chester Cathedral,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
given  by  Thomas  E.  Winnington,  scarcely  come, 

I think,  within  the  category  of  churches  with 
four  aisles,  as  the  so-called  aisles  are  simply 
chapels  attached  to  chancels.  The  church  at 
Great  Yarmouth  has  only  two  aisles. 

P.  E.  Masey. 


“ Old  Familiar  Faces  ” (4'*'  S.  ii.  129.) — In 
Moxon’s  edition,  1840,  printed  by  Bradbury  & 
Evans,  not  only  the  line  — 

“ Died  prematurely  in  a day  of  horrors,” 
but  the  whole  of  the  verse  quoted  by  your  cor- 
respondent is  omitted.  E,.  F.  W.  S. 

Lists  oe  M.P.s  (4*^  S.  ii.  204.)— In  addition 
to  the  sources  of  information  which  you  have 
pointed  out  in  reply  to  the  query  of  W.  H.  S., 
allow  me  to  direct  his  attention  to  a rather  rare 
volume,  the  title  of  which  is  “ Anglice  Notitia ; or, 
the  'present  State  of  England.  By  Edward  Cham- 
berlayne.  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Printed  in  1672.”  The  book  abounds 
with  curious  information.  In  Part  ii.  p.  76  there 
is  “A  List  of  all  the  Knights,  Citizens,  Burgesses, 
and  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  that  at  present 
serve  in  the  Parliament  of  England.”  A.  R. 

Deer,  Aberdeenshire. 

Quotation  : “ Glasgerion  ” — (4‘^  S.  ii.  220.) 
See  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  book  iii.  1.  117  : — 
“ And  other  harpers  many  oon. 

And  the  grete  Glascurion.” 

Cf.  Percy’s  Folio  MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  Furnivall, 
vol.  i.  p.  246.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Soiled  Horse  (4^^  S.  ii.  30,  91.)  — This  word 
is  commonly  used  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  for 
the  practice  of  feeding  animals  on  food  cut  green 
for  them  : “ to  grow  oats  for  soiling  ” is  to  grow 
it  to  cut  green.  To  leave  part  of  a grass  field  for 
soiling  is  to  leave  it  to  be  cut  green  for  this  pur- 
pose. Thus,  “ to  grow  a crop  for  soil  or  soiling,” 

to  soil  a horse  with  clover  or  vetches,”  are  com- 
mon agricultural  phrases.  M.  C. 

Prince  Rupert  (4*'‘  S.  ii.  224.) — He  was  the 
third,  but  not  the  youngest,  son  of  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  Frederick,  the  eldest,  died  young,- 
Charles  Louis,  the  second,  became  Elector  Pala- 
tine ; Rupert  was  born  December  18,  1619 ; and 
Maurice,  his  attached  younger  brother,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1620.  Of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Prince  Rupert,  Eliot  Warburton  says,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  portrait  drawn  by  Count  Hamilton : — 

“ His  portraits  present  to  us  the  ideal  of  a gallant 
cavalier.  His  figure,  tall,  vigorous,  and  symmetrical, 
would  have  been  somewhat  stately,  but  for  its  graceful 
bearing  and  noble  ease.  A vehement,  yet  firm,  character 
predominates  in  the  countenance,  combined  with  a certain 
gentleness,  apparent  only  in  the  thoughtful,  but  not  pensive, 
eyes.  Large,  dark,  and  well-formed  eyebrows  overarch 
a high-bred  Norman  nose : the  upper  lip  is  finely  cut,  but 
somewhat  supercilious  * in  expression ; the  lower  part  of 
the  mouth  and  chin  have  a very  diffei’ent  meaning,  and 
impart  a tone  of  iron  resolution  to  the  whole  counte- 
nance. Long  flowing  hair  flowed  over  the  wide  em- 
broidered collar,  or  the  scarlet  cloak : he  wore  neither 
beard  nor  moustaches,  then  almost  universal;  and  his 

* Supercilious  is  a curious  expression  to  apply  to  the 
lip.— J.  J.  B.  W. 
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cheek,  though  bronzed  by  exposure,  was  marked^  by  a 
womanly  dimple.  At  the  time  Hamilton’s  portrait  was 
drawn,  Prince  Rupert  had  had  experience  of  nearly  half 
a century  of  such  perils,  privations,  and  vicissitudes,  on 
land  and  sea,  as  have  seldom  been  concentrated  in  a 
single  life.  The  best  portraits  of  the  prince  that  1 am 
acquainted  with,  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kinnaird 
at  Rossie  Priory,  Lord  Craven  at  Con.be  Abbey,  and  Sir 
Robert  Bromley  at  Stoke  Park.  The  first,  by  Vandyke, 
was  taken  apparently  at  the  Hague  when  he  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age  ; the  second,  also  by  Vandyke,  about 
the  period  of  his  first  visit  to  England ; and  the  last  was 
painted  b3’-  Sir  Peter  Lely  after  the  Restoration.”  — 
Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  i.  113. 

Job  J.  B.  VS^oekaed. 

Descendai^ts  oe  Olivee  Ceomwell  S. 
ii.  223.) — The  inscriptions,  with  some  variations 
from  W.  M.  F.’s  copy,  are  printed  in  Noble’s 
History  of  the  Cromwell  Family^  vol.  i.  pp.  213, 
218,  219,  224.  Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

Loed  Ivoet  (4^**  S.  ii.  228)  died  more  than  a 
year  since,  in  his  bouse,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh. 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Local  Teemihations  (4^**  S.  ii.  202.) — R.  B. 
will  find  ample  information  about  the  termination 
ham  in  that  most  interesting  book.  Words  and 
Places,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor;  and  also  in 
Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  allied  to  our  modern  word 
home.  Ahad  too  is,  I believe,  spoken  about  in 
Words  and  Places.  I cannot  tell  R.  B,  anything 
about  it.  The  only  places  in  Essex  whose  names 
(as  far  as  I know)  terminate  in  End,  are  Audley 
End,  Bartlow  End,  and  Southend.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  places  have  formerly  been  hamlets, 
at  the  end  of  large  parishes.  According  to  my 
theory,  Audley  End  is  that  end  of  the  parish  of 
Saffron  W^alden  which  is  called  Audley ; Bartlow 
End  (which  is  also  called  Stevington)  is  that 

art  of  Ashdon  parish  which  is  near  the  Bartlow 

ills ; and  Southend  is  the  south  end  of  the  parish 
of  Prittlewell.  There  is  a Southend  in  Kent, 
which  is  simply  a hamlet  at  the  south  end  of 
Lewisham.  So  also  North  End,  Fulham,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, is  at  the  north  end  of  that  parish.  Graves- 
end I know  nothing  about. 

I may  be  wrong  in  my  conjectures  about  the 
termination  end;  but  I am  sure  I do  right  in 
referring  H.  B.  to  Words  and  Places,  and  Sharon 
Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

C.  W.  Baekley. 

SiE  Waltee  Raleigh’s  Descendants  (d^*"  S. 
ii.  164,  235.) — About  thirty-four  years  ago,  when 
I was  a schoolboy  in  Dublin,  I was  acquainted 
with  a fine  young  man  named  'Walter  Raleigh, 
a native  of  Tipperary.  He  was  an  Irish  come- 
dian and  vocalist  of  superior  ability,  and  made 
a large  fortune  rapidly  by  his  profession.  He 
purchased  a handsome  estate  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Dublin;  but  did  not  enjoy  it  long, 
as  he  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
He  was  a bachelor,  and  his  handsome  property 
was  subsequently  swallowed  up  in  law  suits  be- 
tween some  distant  relatives,  who  litigated  the 
question  of  who  was  his  heir.  He  told  me  often 
that  he  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  world- 
renowned  knight  whose  name  he  bore.  His 
physique  was  remarkable : he  was  very  handsome, 
and  over  six  feet  six  inches  in  altitude.  He  was 
a superior  classical  and  general  scholar,  and  a vast 
favourite  with  the  public  in  his  professional  and 
private  capacity.  I give  this  for  what  it  may  be 
considered  worth.  S.  Redmond. 

Liverpool. 

At  West  Wickham  Court,  Kent,  may  be  seen 
a fine  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  was 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  has  been  engraved. 
The  article  Farnaby,”  in  an  old  Baronetage — 
the  title  being  now  extinct — would  show  whether 
it  was  an  heirloom  or  not. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Faiein  : ” Saiein  ” S.  i.  508,  565.)  — 
Seth  Wait  is,  as  Me.  Ieving  shows,  entirely 
mistaken.  I never  heard  the  word  sairin,  but  in 
the  South  of  Scotland/mVm  in  the  sense  of  punish- 
ment, a whipping  or  skelping,  is  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. No  doubt  the  use  of  the  word  is.  ironical. 
De.  Rogees  (i.  614)  is  evidently  mistaken  in  ima- 
gining that  fairin  and  faring  are  the  same  words, 
it  is  quite  clear,  I think,  that  in  Lady  Nairn’s  song 
faring  simply  means  food  or  eating.  T.  G. 

Anonymous  (4^^  S.  ii.  224.)  — If  your  corre- 
spondent had  examined  a copy  of  Twelve  Dialogues 
hetiveen  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Archippus,  he  would 
not  have  called  this  pamphlet  anonymous.  The 
name  of  the  author  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  De- 
dication, and  also  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  Ed- 
ward Davies,  the  author,  was  a Welshman,  a 
student  in  Lady  Huntingdon’s  college,  and  settled 
in  this  town  as  a dissenting  minister  about  1793, 
and  died  in  1834,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
I have  a volume  lettered  Davies’s  Tracts,” 
1799-1829,  in  my  collection  of  Ipswich  authors. 

James  Read. 

Ipswich. 

Pagnini’s  Bible  (1*‘  S.  iii.  24,  25.)  — 

“ Will  some  learned  reader  of  jmur  work  let  me  know 
whether  there  be  any  and  what  ground  for  attributing 
the  new  translation  as  it  stands  in  this  volume  (LiAer 
Psalmorum  Davidis  Stephani,  1556)  to  Montanus  ? ” — 

P.  H.  F. 

Your  correspondent  R.  G.  replies  : — 

“ V^ould  it  not  be  truly  marvellous  if  a volume  printed 
by  Robert  Stephens  in  1556  could  in  that  j^ear  have  pre- 
sented, by  prolepsis,  to  its  precocious  owner  a ver.sion 
which  Bened.  Arias  Montanus  did  not  execute  before 
1571  ? ” 

The  edition  of  1571  is  now  before  me,  viz.  Bihlia 
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Sacra  Polyglotta,  Ilehraice,  Chaldaice,  Greece, 
Latine,  Antverpise,  1569,  71, 72,  &c.  7 voll.  fol. : — 
This  Polyglott  is  and  must  continue  to  be  of  great 
rarity ; 500  copies  only  having  been  printed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  lost  b}’-  sea,  the  vessel  containing 
them  being  wrecked  in  a tempestuous  voj^age  to  Spain. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Apparatus  is  frequently  want- 
ing. The  copy  at  the  Collegiate  Library  at  Manchester 
is  deficient  in  this  respect.  A copy  of  the  first  five 
volumes,  printed  on  vellum,  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.  There  are  also  copies  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  at  Turin,  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Escurial,  the  Convent  of  St.  Etienne  of  Salamanca, 
and  another,  according  to  a late  excellent  ‘ Catalogue  de 
Livres  imprimes  sur  Velin,’  at  London ; but  in  whose 
possession  is  not  specified,  nor  have  I been  able  to  ascer- 
tain anything  respecting  it.” — Bibl.  Sussex,,  i.  p.  35. 

This  library  now  possesses  the  second  part  of 
the  first  apparatus  or  the  sixth  volume,  Ant- 
verpise,  1584,  but  it  wants  Malachi,  Maccabees, 
and  the  Greek  Testament.  See  in  vol.  i.  Contents 
of  the  Apparatus,  referring  to  the  volumes  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Baliol  Family  (4^^*  S.  i.  616.) — Me.  F.  C. 
Wilkinson,  or  any  other  learned  contributor  to 

N.  & Q.”  will  confer  an  obligation  by  referring 
me  to  a trustworthy  pedigree  of  the  Baliols,  or 
to  any  sources  from  whence  reliable  information 
can  be  obtained  regarding  — 

1.  The  progenitors  of  Warin  de  Baliol,  Sheriff 
of  Salop  from  1066  to  1078,  and  of  his  brother 
Hainold  de  Baliol,  Lord  of  Bailleul,  Dampiere, 
and  Hdlicourt;  Sheriff  of  Salop  in  1078;  Lord  of 
Weston,  Berton  Broton,  and  Newton,  co.  Stafford, 
in  1086. 

2.  Their  issue,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the 
descent  of  John  de  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  ancestors  of 
Hamo  de  Baliol  or  de  Weston,  Lord  of  Weston 
Blymenhull,  &c.,  co.  Stafford,  temp.  Henry  II. 

I have  met  with  the  Westonorum  antiquissimm 
et  equestris  Familice  Genealogia,  by  Segar,  A.  d. 
1632,  and  with  the  Weston  Pedigree  in  Erdes- 
wick’s  History  of  Staffordshire,  which  is  abstracted 
therefrom.  A.  B. 

PopuLAE  Pheaseologt  (4*''  S.  ii.  199.) — I 
have  heard  a sight,  and  sights;  a lot,  and  lots, 
used  with  precisely  the  same  application  as  power 
noticed  by  Me.  Edmund  Tew.  I have  also  heard 
oceans  applied  in  the  same  manner,  as  oceans  of 
money,”  &c. ; and  I am  not  quite  positive,  but  I 
think  I have  heard  mine  with  a somewhat  similar 
application,  as  a mine  of  wealth,”  and  mint, 
as  a mint  of  money.”  J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

Cheonology  oe  Chatjcee’s  Knightes  Tale  ” 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  243.)  — I think  Me.  Skeat  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  spared  some  little  trouble  by  a 
reference  to  ‘^N.  & Q.”  1»‘  S.  iii.  131,  202,  252, 


where  this  subject  has  been  already  noted.  At 
the  latter  reference  A.  L.  X.  states  that  — 
the  conjecture  that  Chaucer  by  fyfly  wehes  meant  to 

imply  the  interval  of  a solar  year is  fully 

secured  by  the  comparison  with  Chaucer’s  original.  The 
Theseus  of  Boccaccio  says,  appointing  the  listed  fight  — 

‘ E termine  vi  sia  a cib  donate, 

D’  un  anno  intero.’ 

To  which  the  poet  subjoins  — 

‘ E cosi  fu  ordinate.’ 

(See  Teseide,  v.  98.) 

“ The  mixture  of  astrological  notions  with  mythology 
is  curious  : ‘ the  pale  Saturnus  the  colde  ’ is  once  more 
a dweller  on  Olympus,  and  interposes  to  reconcile  Mars 
and  Venus.  By  his  influence  Ai’cite  is  made  to  perish 
after  having  obtained  from  Mars  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer  — 

‘ Yeve  me  the  victorie,  I axe  thee  no  more.’  ” 

(See  » N.  & Q.”  S.  iii.  132.) 
May  not  this  explain  Saturn’s  exclamation 
Mars  hath  his  wille ! ” Onaled. 

ViEGiL  ^N.”  VII.  563  (P**  S.  ii.  145.)— I have 
not  visited  the  lake  and  country  described  by  Me. 
C.  T.  Kamage,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy  I have 
very  recently  visited  two  pools,  either  of  which 
partly  answers  the  description  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. Near  Padua  we  find  the  sulphur  baths  and 
pool  of  Abano  (not  Albano,  as  misprinted  in  some 
of  the  Guide  Books).  Here  is  a pool  of  bubbling, 
boiling  hot  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. The  fields  for  some  distance  are  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  covered  with  lava.  At  some 
period  there  has  been  an  active  volcano  here,  and 
so  intense  is  the  heat  of  the  ground  that  the  in- 
habitants are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  an  eruption. 
As  the  Mantuan  country  is  at  no  great  distance, 
Virgil  must  have  known  this  pool.  Close  at  hand 
is  a range  of  the  Euganean  Hills,  but  they  are  not 
high  mountains.  I do  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  montibus  altis  ” of  the  poet.  Virgil 
was  fond  of  the  expression,  and  we  find  it  in  the 
Eclogues,  the  Georgies,  and  other  places.  The 
other  pool  is  in  the  lovely  Val  di  Ciano ; it  is 
about  halfway  between  the  baths  of  Chianciano 
and  the  town  of  Montepulciano  in  Tuscany.  Close 
to  the  roadside  is  a sulphur-pool,  the  cold  waters 
of  which  bubble  and  make  a frightful  noise.  The 
air  is  tainted  with  sulphur ; cattle  shun  the 
locality,  and  birds  which  venture  too  near  often 
fall  down  dead.  The  mountains  are  not  high.  We 
have,  however,  a nemus  of  chestnut,  oak,  and 
beech.  The  pool  has  an  evil  name : peasants  dread 
to  pass  after  daylight ; infernal  spirits  have  been 
seen  hovering  near ! (I  state  this  on  the  authority 
of  my  guide.)  The  superstition  may  be  of  classic 
origin,  and  even  anterior  to  Virgil’s  time.  Virgil 
no  doubt  knew  this  country.  Umbria  and  the 
now-called  Koman  States  are  adjoining  it.  From 
the  pool  we  look  down  on  the  lake  and  town  of 
Chiuse,  the  ancient  Clusium,  and  on  the  lakes 
of  Montepulciano  and  Thrasimeno  (the  ancient 
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Tlirasymene),  the  latter  preserving  its  character 
of  reedy  ” and  shallow.” 

The  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque: in  one  direction  the  Cietonian  Hills 
bound  the  horizon.  If  Virgil  had  any  particular 
lake  or  pool  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Kaiiage,  he  may  have  taken  his 
ideas  from  one  or  even  from  both  of  the  above 
pools ; but  as  poets  often  describe  what  they  have 
never  visited  (ex.  gr.  Moore  and  his  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere),  it  is  perhaps  labour  lost  to  look  for  complete 
accuracy,  or  say  This  is  the  spot  and  none  other!  ” 
James  Henry  Dixon. 

Mayur  Varman  and  the  Jain  MahA  Raja 
Asoka  S.  ii.  209.)  — The  Maurya,  or  Mori 
Jain  Dynasty  of  Mayur*  Khahd’,  near  Nasik 
Trimbak,  and  the  Peacock  Coinage. f Do  none  of 
the  living  representatives  of  this  family  trace  their 
descent  from  Asoka  of  the  Pali  Buddhistical 
annals,  and  are  no  Jain  books  or  other  writings 
available  by  which  the  remote  date  (263  b.c.) 
claimed  for  his  edicts  can  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
proved ? W.  E.  is  of  opinion  that  Mayur  Var- 
man of  Banavari,  in  Mayur  Khafid’,  was  not 
Asoka’s  ancestor,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for 
thinking  so,  that  he  was  a mere  petty  chief  whose 
infiuence  was  confined  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hangal;  but  this  deduction  is  op- 
osed  by  the  ascertained  fact  of  his  ‘territory 
aving  extended  from  Banavan,  lat.  14°  30",  to 
Nasik  Trimbak,  19°  66"  N.,  as  well  as  the  numer- 
ous existing  grants  of  land  made  by  him  to  his 
descendants.  Will  W.  E.  kindly  conamunicate 
the  claim  of  any  other  person  who,  in  his  judg- 
ment, may  have  better-founded  claims  to  the  dis- 
tinction ? R.  R.  w.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Leaden  Statues  (4^^  S.  ii.  253.)— Your  querist 
cannot  employ  a better  material  than  good  potash, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  pearlash,  to  clean 
off  the  old  paint : it  will  in  no  way  affect  the  lead. 
I question  ‘Hhe  potash  from  the  bleach-works,” 
as  to  quality.  Pearlash  can  be  procured  at  most 
of  the  oil-shops  or  druggists;  printers  employ  it 
daily  to  clean  their  type.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Creature  a Baptismal  Name  (4^**  S.  ii.  251.) 
This  was  a name  given  to  infants  before  birth, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  rubric,  Si  mem- 
brum  emiserit  quod  vitalem  indicet  motum,  in 
illo,  si  periculum  pendeat,  baptizetur.”  See  Burn’s 
History  of  Parish  Registers,  pp.  93,  94,  165.  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  register  of  All- 
hallows, Barking.  j.  s.  B. 

Henley. 

Rough  Piety  S.  ii.  200,233.)— I transcribe 

the  following  ditty  from  — 


* Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Inscription,  v.  352. 

t Wilson’s  Mackenzie  Collection,  ii.  ccxxxv. 


“ Salem’s  Harp  ; being  Hymns  and  Poems  on  Miscel- 
laneous Subjects.  By  Parkinson  Milson,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  . . . London  : Richard  Davies,  Conference 
Offices,  Sutton  Street,  Commercial  Road.  Leeds:  John 
Parrott,  Briggate.  . . . 1863.” 

The  only  copy  of  the  work  I ever  saw  was  given 
as  a prize  to  a girl  who  had  attended  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Sunday  school  at  a small  town  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  verses,  I am  told,  are  very 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epworth.  They 
are  said  to  be  frequently  sung  at  camp-meetings 
and  other  religious  services.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ Prayer  for  Revival  at  each  Place  in  the  Epworth  Circuit, 
March,  1862. 

“ At  Butterwick  and  Burnham,  Lord, 

At  Beltoft,  Crowle,  and  Haxey  too, 

0 clothe  with  power  thy  gospel-word. 

And  every  blood-bought  soul  renew. 

“ Let  Westwoodside  and  Epworth  rise, 

And  pour  thy  grace  on  Luddington ; 

Let  Keadby  feel  the  opening  skies, 

And  Amcotts  be  to  Jesus  won. 

“ On  Derrythorpe,  O Lord,  descend  ; 

Let  Ealand  feel  thy  quick’ning  power ; 

On  Wroot  thy  burning  glory  send  ; 

On  Eastoft  pour  a sweeping  shower. 

“ Let  Belton  feel  thy  saving  arm  ; 

The  Levels  rise  to  holiness  ; 

At  Thorne  Apollyon’s  plans  disarm. 

And  every  precious  spirit  bless. 

“ Set  Epworth  Circuit  in  a blaze  — 

Through  all  earth’s  millions  spread  the  flame  ; 

Hell’s  legions  fill  with  dire  amaze. 

And  heaven  and  earth  shall  praise  thy  name  ! ” 

P.  62. 

Relics  of  Luther  (3'’'^  S.  iv.  430.) — As  regards 
the  marriage  ring  of  Luther  bearing  inside  the  names 
of  Martin  Luther  and  his  wife,  I make  no  doubt 
but  the  very  interesting  historical  curiosity  the 
Berlin  artisan  has  come  in  possession  of”  is  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  very  faithful  reproductions 
which  were  made  from  the  original  for  a jubilee 
at  Leipsic  in  1825,  three  hundred  years  after 
Luther’s  wedding  with  Katharina  von  Bora,  by 
whom  the  ring  was  given  to  the  great  reformer, 
as  appears  by  the  Latin  inscription  inside : D. 
Martino  Lutero  C.  v.  Bora.”  The  ring,  which  is 
broad  but  light,  each  part  being  hollowed  out, 
represents  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  the 
ladder,  lance,  sponge,  ropes,  nails,  hammer,  even 
to  the  dice,  and  a small  head  with  a pointed  cap, 
which  I suppose  to  mean  the  traitor  Iscariot.  In 
the  centre  is  a small  ruby.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Berlin  artisan  did  not  pay  for  his  ring  as  being 
Luther’s  own,  which  it  undoubtedly  is  not.  In 
the  celebrated  Griine  Gewolbe  or  Schatz-Kammer 
at  Dresden  is  another  of  Luther’s  rings,  the  one 
with  the  rose,  heart  and  cross,  one  in  the  other. 

P.  A.  L. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Giraldi  Camhrensis  Opera.  Vol.  VI.  Gnaldi  Cambrensis 
Itinerarium  Kamhrice  et  Descriptio  Kamhrice.  Edited 
by  James  E.  Dimock,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bamburgh,  York- 
shire. (Longmans.) 

The  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  in  French  Verse, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  I. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Vol.  II. 
(Longmans.) 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two 
volumes  recently  added  to  the  important  Series  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  now  publishing  bj’-  authority  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  first  of  these,  being  the  sixth  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  contains  a carefully  edited 
text  of  the  Welsh  Treatises  of  Giraldus,  the  value  and 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  as  is 
shown  by  the  learned  and  elaborate  Introduction  to  them 
by  the  editor.  The  second  is  the  concluding  volume  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  edition  of  the  French  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de 
Langtoft : not  the  least  remarkable  portion  of  which  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  readers,  be  found  in  the 
four  appendices  in  which  Mr.  Wright  has  preserved  the 
curious  documents  which  he  has  found  appended  to  many 
of  the  MSS.  of  his  author,  and  which  relate  to  the 
Scottish  claims  and  the  Scottish  war.  Mr.  Wright  has 
divided  them  into  documents  relating  to  the  Pope’s  in- 
terference in  the  afiairs  of  Scotland ; poems  ascribed  to 
Langtoft ; prophecies ; and  lastly,  a remarkable  English 
prophetical  poem.  These  two  volumes  add  greatly  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  series  of  which  they 
form  a part. 

The  King  and  the  Commons : Cavalier  and  Puritan  Songs, 
selected  and  arranged  by  Henry  Morley.  (The  Bayard 
Series.)  (Sampson  Low  & Son.) 

Professor  Morley’s  idea  of  “ giving  coherence  to  a book 
of  extracts  by  basing  it  on  the  grand  story  of  our  Civil 
War,  and  so  blending  and  contrasting  the  pieces  quoted, 
sometimes  rather  for  expression  of  character  than  for 
inherent  merit,  that  they  shall  speak  the  mind  of  each 
great  party  to  the  struggle,  as  expressed  by  its  own  best 
men,  rather  than  as  caricatured  b^’-  the  meaner  sort  of  its 
opponents,”  it  must  be  admitted  is  a very  happy  one.  The 
extracts  consist  of  some  of  the  very  finest  things  ever 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  Cartwright,  Randolph,  Habington, 
Suckling^  Crashaw,  Waller,  Davenant,  Butler,  Denham, 
Lovelace,  Cowley,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Carew,  Quarles, 
Withers,  Ford,  Shirley,  Mayne,  Marvel,  and  Milton ; and 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment  any  volume  in 
which  so  many  “ things  of  beauty  ” are  centred ; while 
it  is  really  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  cheapness,  neat- 
ness, and  good  taste  in  the  binding  and  getting  up.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Miltonic  epitaph,  which  has  so  lately  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  pens  of  our  contemporaries,  may  be  reminded 
that  the  poem  in  question  was  brought  to  notice  b}’"  Pro- 
fessor Morley,  who  discovered  it  when  preparing  the  pre- 
sent volume  for  the  press,  and  who  has  therefore  very 
wisely,  as  we  think,  inserted  a facsimile  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  as  a justification  of  the  opinion  which  he 
still  holds  that,  “ whoever  may  be  the  transcriber  of 
this  epitaph,  the  author  of  it  is  John  Milton.” 

The  Adventures  of  a Bric-a-Brac  Hunter.  By  Major  H. 
Byng  Hall.  (Tinsley.) 

Major  Hall,  who  appears  to  have  visited  in  his  official 
capacity,  if  not  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Continent, 


certainly  all  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
has  on  such  visits  taken  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
passion  for  bric-a-brac  hunting,  and,  as  it  would  appear 
in  many  cases,  with  great  success.  He  has  published  the 
present  little  volume  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
those  who  share  his  taste  the  best  hunting-grounds,  the 
most  likely  spots  for  the  discovery  of  bric-a-brac,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  such  practical  hints— the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience — as  may  ensure  them  success 
in  the  pursuit.  The  book  is  a pleasant  book  enough,  but 
open  to  two  objections.  The  first  is,  that  it  relates  almost 
exclusively  to  objects  of  ceramic  art,  which  is  the  Major’s 
own  peculiar  fancy  ; and  the  next  is,  that  there  is  a good 
deal  of  repetition  and  many  digressions,  so  that  the 
linked  sweetness  of  the  author’s  adventures  is  too  long 
drawn  out. 

Hearne’s  “ Diary.” — As  the  learned  Editor  of  this 
amusing  book  did  us  the  honour  to  sa}',  in  a letter  which 
is  now  before  us,  “ You  may  consider  yourself  responsible 
to  the  public  for  the  appearance  of  the  book,  as  it  was 
owing  to  you  I summoned  courage  to  complete  it,”  we 
could  not  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  at  finding,  by  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  book,  that  our  anticipations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  received  were  fully  justified. 
It  has  long  been  out  of  print ; and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Russell  Smith  announces  a new  edition  of  it — 
and  not  onlj’-  a new  edition,  but  one  with  such  additions 
as  will  render  it  necessary  to  print  it  in  three  volumes. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  fovthat  purpose:— 


WiNSTANLKy  (John),  Loyall  Martyroi-og v.  8vo,1663. 

Lloyd  (David),  Memoihbs  op  those  Personages  that  Suffered  for 
Allegiance  to  their  Sovereign  from  1637  to  lb66.  Folio, 


Wanted  hy  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art— AZZ  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

C.  S.  S.  The  nursery  rhyme,  “ When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this 
land,"  is  printed  in  HalliwelVs 'Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  ed.  1846, 
p.  2;  and  another  version  under  the  name  of  " King  Stephen"  in  Dr. 
Rimhault's  Nursery  Rhymes,  p.  2. 

C.  P.  F.  The  lines  are  from  the  Anthologia  Oxoniens^s,  p.  122,  a»c? 
are  there  attributed  to  Young.  See  “ N.  & Q."  2nd  S.  iii.  396. 

Nephrite.  The  coin  is  a halfpenny  made  by  Droz  at  the  Soho  mint 
in  the  year  1788,  but  never  in  circulation.  There  is  one  in  the  Com  Room 
of  the  British  Museum. 

E.  W.  The  counters  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  had 
not  ceased  to  be  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  There  is  no  defined 
number  to  a set. 

H.  K.  The  references  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  “ Seven  Wonders  in  Eng- 
land" appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  ix.  244,  without  eliciting  a reply. 

Cuttle.  Joseph  Haslewood's  cuttings,  Sj-c.,  on  the  London  Pageants, 
from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  other  papers,  are  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Library  at  Guildhall. 

Bookworm.  John  Russell  Smith,  Soho  Square,  is  the  publisher  of 
HalliwelVs  Rambles  in  Western  Cornwall,  1861 . 

A.  B.  The  riddle  or  enigma,  beginning  “ The  noblest  object  of  the 
world  of  art,"  is  printed  in  Byrom's  Poems,  i.  109,  110,  whose  reply  to  an 
application  for  a solution  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  1st  S.  iv.  197. 

**♦  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
B8ady,and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  ls.6d.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8d. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday, and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies /or 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Tost  Ojfice  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  fauoMr  o/ William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOR  the  Emron  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  EARLY  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTING. 

PART  I. 

Haying  stated  in  a previous  number  some  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  deny  the  pre- 
sumed authority  of  the  St.  Christopher  of 
1423  ” as  an  engraving  of  that  date,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  false  position  in  which  the  error  of 
Heinecken  had  placed  it,  I now  commence  my 
observations  upon  the  “History  of  Early  En- 
graving and  Printing”,*  but  in  so  doing  I feel 
called  upon  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  under 
what  guise  it  is  that  I venture  in  1868  to  intrude 
my  opinion  on  subjects  long  since  considered  to 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted,  or  which  system 
it  is  I am  prepared-  to  advocate  out  of  the  many 
already  before  the  public.  I therefore  frankly 
avow,  that  I am  not  only  independent  of  every 
one  hitherto  announced,  but  that  I am  opposed  to 
them  all,  as  being,  without  any  exception,  need- 
lessly shrouded  in  mystery,  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  absolutely  antagonistic  to  truth 
and  reason,  and  consequently  mischievous  and 
delusive. 

'With  this  explanation  I will  now  endeavour  to 
impartially  and  succinctly  set  forth  those  which 
are  generally  imagined  to  be  the  facts  from  which 
every  deduction  connected  with  the  history  of 
early  engraving  hitherto  indulged  in  has  emanated ; 


and  I will  then  attempt,  first  to  expose,  and  after- 
wards to  destroy,  those  which  I dare  to  call  “ ex- 
isting fallacies  ” ] and,  in  the  second  part  of  my 
observations,  to  replace  them  with  such  a theory 
as  I venture  to  hope  may  be  found  more  reason- 
able, simple,  consistent,  and  truthful  than  any 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  attempt,  I admit, 
is  bold,  and  the  more  so  as  I fight  my  battle  single- 
handed.  Nevertheless  the  old  adage,  “Magna 
est  veritas,”  &c.  is  still  fresh  in  my  recollection ; 
and  relying  on  its  moral  support,  I enter  upon  my 
task  not  only  undismayed  % the  array  of  talent 
which  will  doubtless  be  brought  against  me,  but 
tolerably  confident  that  when  the  public  are  in 
ossession  of  both  sides  of  the  case,  I shall  not 
ave  much  to  fear  as  to  the  result. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  theory  it  will  be  need- 
less to  waste  time  in  considering  whether  the 
honour  of  what  is  commonly  called  “ the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  &c.”  is  to  be  awarded  to  “ Coster 
of  Haerlem,”  “ Gutenburg  of  Mayence,”  or 
“ Mentelin  of  Strasburg.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
all  the  literary  world  are  tout  d' accord  in  believing 
that  the  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  was 
invented  circa  1440,  and  that  the  first  book  printed 
according  to  that  system,  viz.  i]iQ Psalmoj'umCodex, 
in  fob,  was  published  in  1457.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  standard  universally  recognised  and 
adopted,  up  to,  or  from  which,  events  have  either 
led  or  flowed. 

According  to  the  notions  promulgated  by  all 
existing  systems,  “ engraving  on  wood  ” was  ex- 
tensively practised  for  many  years  prior  to  print- 
ing with  moveable  types ; as  illustrated  by  two 
grand  and  distinctive  land-marks,  namely,  certain 
works  generally  described  as  “ The  Block  Books,” 
published  without  date,  place,  printer,  publisher, 
or  artist’s  name — and  the  “ St.  Christopher  of 
1423,”  hitherto  fallaciously  styled  as  “ the  oldest 
known  engraving  with  a date.”  Every  other 
artistic  or  literary  production  supposed  to  have 
existed  prior  to  1440 — such  as  the  falsely-dated 
“ things  ” mentioned  in  my  remarks  upon  “ St. 
Christopher,”  and  the  series  of  woodcuts  in  the 
Sinrituale  Pomerium,  now  to  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
so  trivial  and  unimportant,  as  to  be  unworthy  the 
waste  of  a thought  upon  them — at  all  events  for 
the  immediate  purposes  now  under  consideration. 

In  like  manner  every  writer'on  “early  printing 
and  engraving  ” concurs  in  declaring  that  the  gra- 
dations which  led  to  printing  with  moveable  types 
were,  first,  the  printing  of  playing  cards  in  the 
fourteenth  century ; secondly,  the  “ Block  Books,” 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  “Books  of 
Images,”  with  or  without  text,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  published  between  1380  and  1420; 
and  lastly,  the  oft-mentioned  “ St.  Christopher 
of  1423.”  Some  authors,  however,  finding  the 
“vacuum”  between  1423  and  1446  somewhat 
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inconvenient,  have  ascribed  a portion  of  the 

Block  Books  ” to  that  period,  and  others  even  a 
few  years  later. 

According  to  their  several  systems,  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  ” is  practically  reduced  to  nothing 
more  than  the  notable  discovery  that,  by  separating 
the  letters  long  previously,  as  they  state,  cut  or 
engraved  in  relief  in  the  Block  Books,  words, 
sentences,  or  discourses  could  be  printed  at  will.’’ 

Having  thus  shortly,  but,  I hope,  fairly  stated 
the  case  set  up  by  those  I may,  without  offence, 
call  my  opponents,  in  order  that  the  real  issue 
between  us  may  be  broadly  stated,  and  as  clearly 
comprehended,  I at  once  declare  that  the  argu- 
ment or  system  I shall  endeavour  to  successfully 
maintain  is  exactly  the  converse  of  that  I have 
already  described  — viz.  I utterly  deny  the  real 
existence  of  either  printed  playing-cards  or 
^^Block-Books,”  with  or  without  text,  images  of 
saints,  or  Donatuses,  prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing  with  moveable  types  j and  I submit  that, 
so  far  from  their  having  induced  that  invention, 
they  were  all,  without  any  exception,  the  direct 
and  immediate  consequences  which  resulted  from 
it.  The  question  between  us  being  thus  divested 
of  all  ambiguity,  the  point  to  arrive  at  is  on 
which  side  those  unerring  tests  on  which  I so  im- 
plicity rely— viz.  truth  and  reason”— are  to  be 
found  ? 

In  entering  upon  this  important  inquiry,  the 
first  question  which  seems  to  naturally  present 
itself  for  consideration  is — what  account  do  the 
advocates  of  the  existing  systems  ” give  us  of  the 

origin  of  engraving  on  wood  in  Europe,”  and  to 
whom  do  they  attribute  it  ? I give  their  answer 
textually,  copied  from  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  who  utters  the  recorded  opinion 
of  all  previous  writers  j viz. : — 

“ The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  of 
wood-engraving  having  been  invented  in  Europe.” 

After  this  frank  avowal  that  they  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it,  it  becomes  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain from  them  the  period  at  which,  according  to 
their  notions,  engraving  on  wood  was  first  known 
with  certainty  to  exist  in  Europe. 

In  answer  to  that  inquiry,  as  a consequence  of 
their  not  having  any  reliable  fact  to  fall  back  upon, 
they  are  driven  to  adopt  conjecture  and  assump- 
tion of  the  wildest  and  most  inconclusive  descrip- 
tion, and  armed  therewith,  boldly  reply  — 

“ There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  principle  on  which 
wood-engraving  is  founded  was  known  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
German  cardmakers,”  &c. 

All  this  is  unhesitatingly  stated,  be  it  observed, 
without  any  evidence  whatever  to  justify  either 
the  absence  of  a doubt  or  the  existence  of  a reason 
to  believe ; the  very  ideas  upon  which  such  declar- 


ations were  founded  being  of  no  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
therefore,  se,  valueless  for  any  practical  deduc- 
tion whatever. 

Following  up  their  v/holesale  assertions,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  systems  ” then  seized  upon 
the  St.  Christopher  of  1423  ” as  the  Kohinoor 
of  the  position,  and  insisted  upon  it  as  conclusively 
proving  not  only  the  excellence  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  wood  had  attained  at  that  ■period,  but  that, 
before  such  a progress  could  have  been  possible, 
engraving  on  wood  must  necessarily  have  been 
practised  for  many  years. 

I hope  I may  be  excused  for  here  mentioning 
(^par  parenthese)  that  I have  often  smiled  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  clever  librarian  Krismer 
permitted  Heinecken  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  imaginary  “ treasure  trove.”  Whilst  in  his  eyes 
“ 1423  ” decided  the  date  at  which  the  ‘^St.  Chris- 
topher ” was  engraved,  the  cunning  monk — who  of 
course  knew  better,  and  that  it  merely  formed  an 
adj  unct  to  the  legend, — took  great  care  not  to  un- 
deceive him.  A premature  disclosure  of  the  truth 
would  have  spoiled  Krismer’s  market,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  reward  of  his  reticence.  By 
means  of  his  silence  all  literary  Europe  were 
thoroughly  taken  in  by  the  print,  or  rather  by  the 
interpretation  Heinecken  put  upon  it ; and  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  the  deception  has  thence- 
forth been  carefully  maintained  and  cherished,  and 
even  now  the  struggle  will  doubtless  be  hard  ere 
the  fallacy  will  be  given  up  and  the  date  aban- 
doned. By  Heinecken’s  folly,  ‘ ^ Krismer,  V on  Miirr, 
and  Co.”  at  once  became  the  leading  dealers  in  the 
literary  deceptions  of  the  day  ; and  by  hook  or 
by  crook  ” their  wares  have  managed  to  pass  cur- 
rent as  the  genuine  article  ” for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years:  beyond  all  doubt  a most  extraordinary 
run  of  good  luck,  which  (considering  the  high 
class  of  intellect  under  the  continuous  supervision 
of  which  the  deception  was  successfully  carried 
on)  may  be  almost  styled  marvellous.” 

The  unlooked-for  capture  of  the  date  1423,” 
by  Heinecken  in  1769,  was  vigorously  seconded 
by  Th.  Temanza  (1705-1789),  an  architect  of 
Venice,  who,  a few  years  after  Heinecken  had  set 
every  body  crazy  after  dated  engravings,  had,  it  is 
said  {circa  1775),  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
amongst  the  archives  of  the  company  of  Venetian 
^‘painters”  a certain  document  relating  to  “print- 
ing,” dated  Oct.  11,  1441.?  (mccccxli),  wherein 
on  the  feeblest  conceivable  grounds  he  ventured 
to  interpret  certain  words  said  to  exist  in  that 
document  as  relating  to  “ cards  and  printed 
figures,”  which  trade  he  declared  was  therein 
stated  to  have  ‘fallen  into  total  decay;”  from 
which  assumed  expressions  it  was  eagerly  sought 
to  deduce  the  proposition,  that printed  cards  ” 
must  have  been  long  previously  known  in 
“ Venice.” 
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This  ^^gobemouche  ” was  in  its  turn  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  and  devoured  by  our  ^‘in- 
structors in  the  history  of  early  printing  and 
engraving,”  and  afterwards  retailed  by  them  in 
turns  for  our  improvement  with  a confidence  which 
would  have  been  charming  had  it  any  foundation 
whatever  in  fact. 

It  is,  however,  now  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that, 
inasmuch  as  we  entirely  owe  to  the  light  of  St. 
Christopher’s  torch  the  discovery  of  the  Venetian 
record,  and  its  promotion  from  well-deserved 
neglect  to  a short-lived  importance  as  an  his- 
torical prize,”  so,  from  the  moment  that  torch  is 
extinguished,  the  boasted  acquisition  of  1441  ? 
will  deservedly  share  the  same  fate,  and  thence- 
forth resume  its  former  insignificance. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  on  the  faith  i 
of  these  two  dates  alone  the  majority  of  the  | 

systems”  I have  mentioned  were  attempted  to  j 
be  founded,  and  a superstructure  erected  thereon  j 
by  the  aid  of  such  far-fetched  absurdities  as  the 
fourteenth  century  town  registers  of  “ Augs- 
burg,” ‘^Nuremberg,”  ‘^Ulm,”  and  ^‘Nordlingen,” 
supported  by  those  phantom  Formschneiders  of 
unknown  works,  to  whom  credulity  has  given  an 
ephemeral  existence  between  1398  and  1440.  All 
this  being  advanced,  let  it  be  noted,  solely  upon 
the  unsupported  and  more  than  suspicious  state- 
ment of  “ C.  Gr.  Von  Miirr,”  the  greatest  “ literary 
charlatan”  of  his  day;  who,  among  the  many 
notable  things  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  ob- 
tained an  European  reputation  by  his  wonderful 
“coffee  trick” — which,  for  barefaced  impudence, 
was  never  exceeded  by  the  best  performances  of 
the  ‘‘  Wizard  of  the  North,”  or  any  other  of  the 
“great  conjurors”  of  our  own  day. 

And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  evidence — this  the 
species  of  genuine  autliority — which  all  writers 
on  “ early  engraving  ” have  since  been  content 
not  only  to  unhesitatingly  accept  as  fact,  but  to 
frequently  repeat  and  vouch  for:  backing  it  up, 
in  the  course  of  their  works,  with  all  the  weight 
of  their  personal  reputation ; without  one  among 
them  having  ventured  to  give  the  public  an  assurance 
that  he  had  satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inquiry 
and  inspection,  as  to  the  truth  of  Von  Mlirr’s 
representations,  or  that  they  -were  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  reliance. 

The  statements  of  that  personage  appearing  to 
me  to  be  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  I dis- 
believed, and  subsequently,  for  sound  reasons, 
altogether  rejected  them;  and  am  amused,  as  well 
as  surprised,  that  our  guides  to  the  “ history  of 
early  engraving,”  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
hpe  been  so  long  and  so  completely  deceived  by 
hini ; and  that  they,  nevertheless,  indulge  in  the 
notion  that  to  their  dicta  alone  must  we  look,  as 
the  only  pure  source  of  information  on  the  subject 
they  have  taken  under  their  protection  ! 

Emboldened,  however,  by  the  statements  of 


Heinecken  and  Temanza,  and  “mesmerised”  by 
the  wonder  of  their  dates,  our  “ oracles  on  earl}’’ 
printing  and  engraving,”  with  a keen  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  appertaining  to  the  game  fami- 
liarly known  to  us  as  “Follow  my  leader,”  as 
well  as  duly  impressed  with  the  strongest  convic- 
tion that  anything  in  the  shape  of  contradiction 
to  such  authority  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, gravely  ventured  to  announce  that  — 

“ enough  had  been  shown  to  prove  (?)  that  the  eastern 
of  engraving  on  wood— the  images  of  saints,  and  other 
devotional  pieces — prevailed  very  generally  in  Europe  at 
an  early  period  of  the  fifteenth  century,”  &c. 

And  having  done  so,^  they  then  wound  up  by 
vouching  that  — 

“ a great  many  woodcuts  of  devotional  subjects,  of  a 
period  probably  anterior  to  the  invention  of  book  printing 
by  ‘ Gutenburg,’  had  been  discovered  in  Germany,”  &c. 

Each  and  every  of  these  allegations  I now  de- 
nounce as  absolute  fable ; and  I unhesitatingly 
challenge  all  writers  upon  the  “ history  of  early 
engraving  and  printing”  to  prove  the  affirmative 
of  any  or  either  of  their  before-mentioned  declar- 
ations. Nay  further,  I state,  without  fear  of 
well-founded  contradiction,  that  the  value  of  the 
date  of  the  “St.  Christopher”  as  a guide  having 
now  been  destroyed,  both  art  and  literature  abso- 
lutely remain  without  one  tittle  of  fact,  worthy 
the  name  of  evidence,  which  can  by  any  human 
possibility  enable  them  to  prove  the  barest  exist- 
ence of  “ engraving  on  wood  in  Europe  prior  to 
1440”  ; or  to  identify  a single  individual  with  the 
exercise  of  that  “trade,”  until  they  reach  the 
name  of  “ Michael  Wohlgemuth  ” (1434-1519),  to 
whom  Albrecht  Diirer  was,  on  St  Andrew’s  Fay, 
1486,  duly  apprenticed  as  a Formschneider. 

I here  for  the  present  leave  the  subject,  to 
which  I shall  again  have  occasion  to  expressly 
refer  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  upon  “ Early 
Printing,  and  the  Block  Books.” 

ITeistry  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Eoad,  Clapham  Park,  Sept.  25,  1868. 


THE  EARL  OF  OSSORY  AND  THE  HON.  CAPEL 
MOORE. 

I lately  came  into  possession  of  a good  many 
letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Capel  Moore  (who, 
I see,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Drogheda,  and  married 
to  Lady  Mary  Paulet).  A few  are  from  Charles 
Echlin  (who  was  he?),  and  others,  but  the  great 
majority  are  from  tlie  Earl  of  Ossory.  They  bear 
dates  between  1730  and  1741,  and  are  principally 
taken  up  with  the  gossip  of  the  day ; though  there 
are  several  references  to  Swift,  with  whom  Lord 
Ossory  seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms.  I 
transcribe  one  which  (if  never  before  published) 
will  perhaps  be  interesting.  I presume  the  Lord 
g R Y.ras  Lord  Scarborough : — 
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“ Caledon,  Feby  20,  1739-40. 

“ Dr.  Capy,  ^ 

“ I had  satt  down  to  answer  your  first  Letter  just 
when  I received  your  Second,  not  more  than  halt  an 
hour  agoe.  I write  to  L<i  T . . . . by  this  post,  tho’  the 
life  that  noble  Lord  leads  is  so  different  from  my  Ways 
of  passing  my  time,  that  we  have  of  late  had  little  or  no 
correspondence  together.  His  Lp  loves  the  town,  I love 

the  countiy.  His  Lp  loves  D n,  I hate  it.  His  Lp 

loves  bad  Wine,  bad  Women,  and  bad  companions.  I 
abhor  them  all.  Let  us  but  agree  in  our  Freindship  for 
you,  and  I’l  j^eild  him  superiour  to  me  in  every  other 
taste  in  the  World. 

“ If  your  Son  is  in  the  Way  of  Preferment  and  out  of 
the  Way  of  Temptation,  His  present  situation  may  one 
day  be  of  advantage.  At  least  it  is  all  the  comfort  your 
hopefull  circumstances  will  allow  of.  Let  me  hear  from 
time  to  time  when  and  where  he  goes.  It  is  odd  to  send 
you  news  from  hence ; but  I beleive  the  account  I can 

give  you  of  L<i  S h’s  death  may  be  more  full  than 

any  you  have  heard  within  the  close  limits  of  3mur  con- 
finement. His  Lp  was  going  to  be  married  to  a Widow — 
a Dutchess  and  a Grand-Daughter  of  Sarah  Princess  of 
Mindleheim,  even  to  her  Grace  of  Manchester.  To  this 
Lad}%  in  the  soft  hours  of  betraying  love,  the  ill-fated 
Earl  told  an  Arcanum  Jovis  only  known  to  his  Maj — y, 
S’^  K.  W.,  and  himself.  The  Lady,  in  the  abhorrence  of 
secrec}^  too  natural  to  her  sex,  communicated  the  trust 
to  her  Granny,  the  Granny  to  P — y (?),  and  P — y to  all 
the  town.  Upon  this  S^^  R.  W.  complained  to  the  King 
that  no  man  could  serve  him  whilst  the  secrets  of  his 
Closett  [sic  in  original]  were  known  and  divulged.  The 
Dutchess  purged  herself  bj"  oaths  to  the  E.,  and  the 
E.  to  the  King.  But  having  dined  alone  on  the  day  he 
shott  himself  merely  by  chance,  and  want  of  finding 
some  Freinds  unengaged,  he  visited  his  mistress  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  by  her  discourse  that  she  had  di- 
vulg’d the  mighty  Resolutions  of  his  Master,  and  given 
up  his  own  honour,  His  Character,  and  his  Fidelity  into 
the  hands  of  Queen  Sarah,  who  lives  as  usual  in  open  war 
against  the  State.  When  He  had  drawn  from  her  the  con- 
fession, his  Lp  retir’d  to  his  own  House,  and  there  in  his 
Parlour  shot  himself  in  at  the  mouth  with  a small 
Pocket  Pistoll  lightly  charged  with  Powder  that  the 
Report  might  not  be  heard,  or  the  wound  easily  dis- 
covered ; and  He  calculated  the  matter  so  justty  that  it 
answered  his  purpose,  and  left  the  Ball  lodg’d  in  his 
brain.  This  last  caution  must  have  been  to  prevent  the 
Verdict  of  Lunacy,  which,  however,  was  brought  in  bj’- 
the  C.  Inquest  upon  a view  of  the  Body.  Of  the  present 
E.  and  his  Countess  I know  no  more  than  what  the 
Newspapers  inform  us.  The  enclosed  letter,  for  which  I 
thank  you,  judges  right  of  that  Skeleton  Master  James, 
who  seems  to  be  one  of  the  Sons  of  Fortune  loaded  with 
riches,  and  still  empty  enough  to  hold  more. 

“ At  Caledon  we  live  free  fVom  all  cares,  all  uneasinesses, 
and  all  Dependance.  What  we  have  is  our  own,  and 
a Letter  now  and  then  from  a Freind  makes  some  amends 
for  the  distance  of  our  separation.  We  are  all  alone, 
and  have  been  so  ever  since  we  came  hither  in  September. 
For  mj^  own  part  I never  was  so  happy  in  my  Life.  Mj^ 
Days  are  Days  of  Joy  and  Chearfulness,  and  the  Plea- 
sures of  my  Nights  will  I hope  appear  in  due  time ; so 
you  must  excuse  my  Lady  from  writing  to  you  yet 
awhile.  She  is  most  faithfully  yours.  Lady  Mary’s  and 
Miss  Moore’s ; so  are  all  here,  especially  your  cousin 
Brogh.  “ 0.” 

T.  G. 


MATHEMATICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

By  way  of  supplement  or  correction  to  former 
papers,  I would  say  1°.  My  reference  to  the 
margin  of  p.  262.  of  Barocius’s  Proclus  (2°'^  S. 
ix.  340.  col.  1,  line  5)  arose  probably  from  a slip 
of  the  pen  or  a misprint.  I had  already  (1®''  S. 
X.  48)  given  v/hat  seems  to  be  the  true  reference 
(see  2"'^  S.  ix.  449).  2°.  I think  that  a mention 

of  Eudemus  occurs  at  p.  276  of  vol.  i.  of  Mon- 
tucla  (line  1.)  and  of  Geminus  at  p.  11  of  De- 
chales  j and  that  it  is  supposed  that  Proclus  was 
born  A.n.  410  and  Eutocius  a.d.  550.  3°.  Mr. 
Potts  (Eud.  p.  vii)  says  that  none  of  the  writings 
of  Theophrastus  or  Eudemus  have  been  preserved 
(compare  2“^*  S.  viii.  465) ; and  that  Geminus  (see 
Eud.  p.  xiii)  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a work  entitled  ^ Enarrationes  Geometricae  ^ 
which  is  not  known  to  be  extant.  4°.  As  to  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs  [Digges  ?]  see  2^^  S.  x.  218.  5°.  La- 
grange (Equations,  3rd  ed.  p.  123)  cites  Newton’s 
Metliode  des  Fluxions  (as  to  which  see  2"^^  S. 
X.  233.)  and  also  a Methode  des  suites  infinies” 
of  Newton  (Equations,  3rd  ed.  p.  31).  Perhaps 
in  either  case  a reference  to  one  and  the  same 
work  is  intended.  6®.  From  memorandums  made 
some  time  ago  and  now  before  me  I infer  that  at 
2"*^  S.  xii.  1&.  col.  2.  I ought  to  have  said  that 
the  ^Gipright”  of  Ganesa  corresponds  (not  with 
the  ^‘upright”  but)  with  the  ^‘base”  of  Taylor; 
that  the  ibid  ” at  2“^  S.  xii.  517.  col.  2.  line  3 
from  the  bottom  should  be  replaced  by  a refer- 
ence to  Colebrooke,  Alg.  p.  xlv  and  perhaps  to 
As.  Res.  xii.  222. ; that  at  line  15  of  the  follow- 
ing page  and  column  the  reference  should  be  (not 
to  p.  xxvii  but)  to  p.  xxvi ; that  as  to  the  inform- 
ation furnished  by  the  astronomers  of  Ujjayani  to 
Hunter  I might  also  have  referred  to  Colebrooke,, 
Alg.  p.  vi ; and  that  after  mentioning  Krishna  I 
might  have  said  that  Viswanatha  was  the  author 
of  astrological  commentaries  (ibid.  p.  xxvii).  These 
last  two  supplementary  remarks  have  reference  to 
2^^  S.  xii.  518.  7°.  The  ratio  7 : 22  gives  (not 
3.1421  as  stated  at  3’’'^  S.  i.  167  and  168.  but) 
3.142f.  As  to  some  rather  remarkable  properties 
of  numbers  see  the  Mechanics^  Magazine  xlvi.  512 
(where  a property  of  the  decimal  expression  for  |- 
is  treated  of)  and  xlvii.  63.  8°.  With  respect  to 

Garga  and  Parasara  (2"*^  S.  xii.  517.)  if  the  views 
of  the  writer  in  N°  2076  of  the  Athenceum  (Aug.  10, 
’67,  p.  168)  be  adopted  the  reputation  that  Garga 
was  a priest  of  Krishnah  (see  Diary  for  1862, 3,  4 ; 
and  supra  2"*^  S.  xii.  517.)  must  be  regarded  as  an 
unfounded  rumour.  9°.  I am  indebted  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Good  for  obtaining  for  me  through  Mr. 
Fennell  from  Mr.  G.  Weigle  information  of  which 
I have  already  (2"*^  S.  ii.  444.)  availed  myself. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  De  Morgan  showed 
me  a number,  which  even  then  was  not,  so  far 

* Continued  from  S.  xi.  515. 
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as  I can  remember,  a recent  one,  of  a little 
work  called,  I think,  the  Christian  Missionary 
and  wherein  was  contained  a paper  on  Indian 
astronomy  or  science  of  which  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  Archdeacon  Pkatt  is  the  author. 
The  paper  is  a short  one  and  I was  desirous 
(if  so  permitted)  of  having  it  reprinted  in 

N.  and  Q.”  But  I left  England  without  having 
accomplished  that  object.  The  number  in  ques- 
tion had  only  been  lent  to  Prof.  Be  Morgan’,  so 
that  I had  but  a cursory  glance  at  it,  and  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  another  copy,  though  I 
believe  I tried  so  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
printing. The  Indian  astronomical  records,  though 
not  to  be  summarily  thrown  aside,  should  of 
course  be  subjected  to  proper  scrutiny,  and  due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  inaccuracy  of 
observers,  the  defects  of  their  instruments  and 
any  uncertainty  that  there  may  be  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Indian  asterisms  or  of  the  points  or 
lines  to  which  measurements  are  to  be  referred. 
Thus  we  know  that  Brahmegupta  was  wrong  (I 
think  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a degree  of  lati- 
tude) in  the  position  which  he  assigned  to  his 
residence  or  native  city.  But  perhaps  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  all 
earlier  observations  are  necessarily  affected  with 
an  error  of  like  magnitude.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  Indian  science  had  culminated  before 
the  time  of  Brahmegupta  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  Aryabhatta  could  have  estimated 
so  correctly  (see  3''*^  S.  i.  168)  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth  unless  he  had  access  to  tolerably  accu- 
rate observations.  The  conclusions  of  Davis  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Vedas  have  been  confirmed  not 
only  by  my  own  calculations  but  also  by  the  in- 
ferences (ibid.  167)  of  Professor  Max  Muller 
which  are  based  upon  totally  different  grounds. 
More  than  seven  years  ago  (during  1861)  in  a 
letter  dated  Nov.  30  and  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledged a separate  copy  of  my  paper  on  Indian 
Chronology  in  the  Diary  for  1862  Prof.  Max 
Muller  kindly  furnished  me  with  important 
information.  After  a tribute  to  Oolebrooke  he 
observes  — 

“ . . . A good  deal  has  been  done  since  his  [Cole- 
brooke’s]  time  and  I doubt  whether  he  would  still  main- 
tain the  antiquity  of  the  Jyotisha.  That  Compendium 
belongs  to  a period  of  Sanskrit  literature  later  than  the 
3rd  century  n.c.  The  Surya  Siddha’nta  has  been  pub- 
lished complete  with  English  translation  and  diagrams  ; 
and  I have  just  received  the  last  Essay  of  Biot’s  on  the 
subject  of  the  Nakshatras  which  he  still  maintains  to  be 
of  Chinese  origin.  You  find  his  articles  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants  1861 ; and  1860,  p.  785.  He  had  treated  the 
same  theory  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  same  Journal.  . .” 

I am  not  aware  whether  Prof.  Max  Muller 
has  since  discussed  the  question  of  the  Nakshatras 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  ex- 
tract that  he  assigns  to  them  a Chinese  origin. 
Archdeacon  PRATi'has  {Phil.  Mag.  S.  iv.  vol.  23, 


p.  1,)  given  a paper  on  Chinese  Astronomical 
Epochs.  On  Indian  astronomical  bibliography 
see  Diary  for  1863  and  1864,  Appendix. 

London,  eighteen-thirty  five  Blakelocx,  B. 

“ The  Elements  of  Euclid.  The  first  six  books,  and 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  From  the  text  of  Robert 
Simson  M.D.  Edited  in  the  symbolical  form.  By  R. 
Blakelock.  . . pp.  x + 400.  Duodecimo. 

Cambridge  and  London,  eighteen-forty  five. 
Potts,  Eobert. 

“ Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  chiefly  from  the  text 
of  Dr.  Simson,  with  explanatory  notes ; together  with  a 
selection  of  geometrical  exercises  from  the  Senate-House 
and  College  examination  papers  ; To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Introduction,  containing  a brief  outline  of  the  History 
of  Geometry.  ...  By  Robert  Potts.  . . .”  pp.  xl  + 383. 
Quarto. 

Cambridge  and  London,  eighteen-forty  seven. 
Potts,  Robert. 

“ An  Appendix  to  the  larger  edition  of  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry;  containing  additional  Notes  on  the 
Elements,  a short  Tract  on  Transversals,  and  Hints  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  &c.  By,”  &c.  pp.  95. 
Quarto.  * 

Cambridge,  eighteen-sixty  two.  Todhujstter,  I. 

“ The  Elements  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges;  compidsing  the  first  six  books  and  portions  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books ; with  notes  and  an  Ap- 
pendix. By  I.  Todhunter.”  pp.  xvi  + 384.  Duodecirao. 

London,  eighteen-sixty  four.  Potts,  Robert. 

“ The  School  Edition.  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry, 
The  first  six  books  and  the  portions  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  books  read  at  Cambridge,  . . . . ; a series  of  ques- 
tions on  each  book ; and  a selection papers ; with 

hints  &c By,  &c.  Corrected  and  Improved.” 

pp.  viii  + 410.  Duodecimo. 

London,  Eighteen-forty  one.  Davies,  Thomas 
Stephens. 

“ A Course  of  Mathematics.  In  two  volumes.  Com- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  By 
Charles  Hutton  . . . Continued  and  amended  by  Olinthus 
Gregory Vol.  I.  Twelfth  Edition,  with  consider- 

able alterations  and  additions,  by  Thomas  Stephens 
Davies.  . .”  vi  + 536  pages.  Octavo. 

On  the  history  of  arithmetic  reference  is  made 
(at  p.  6)  to  Leslie,  to  Peacock,  to  a paper  by  Hum- 
boldt read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
of  which  a translation  is  said  to  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  vol.  xxix  ; and  to 
a paper  in  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Magazine  for 
Oct.  1833  (No.  viii)  by  Mr.  Davies.  The  work' 
itself  contains  many  historical  fragments,  as  on 
rules  operations  and  tables  (pp.  8.  37.  40.  69-61. 
69.  73.  203-4.  224-6.  438.  475-7.),  on  the  theory 
of  numbers  (p.  44),  on  instruments*  and  con- 
structions (pp.  84.  379.  332-4.  338.  401-2.  509.), 
on  other  matters  (pp.  195.  200.  526),  on  continued 
fractions  (pp.  145-7)  and  numerous  references  to 


* On  the  derivation  of  the  woi'd  Theodolite  see  Phil. 
Mag.  S.  3.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  287 ; vol.  xxxvi.  p.  292.  and 
Mech.  Mag.  vol.  xlv.  p.  159. 
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books  (pp.  25.  53.  168-9.  171.  264.  274.  388.  894. 
396.  430.  442.  511.  519.  525.  528).  There  are  brief 
notes  on  ratio  (p.  323)  and  on  infinitesimals  (p.  364). 
As  to  porisms  (a  subject  to  which  Davies  had 
paid  great  attention)  see  pp.  290  and  371.  From 
a footnote  at  p.  210  we  learn  that  Davies  once 
had  an  intention  of  publishing  Mr.  Horner’s  works 
on  Equations.  At  p.  220,  footnote,  speaking  of 
the  rule  which  in  The  text  he  calls  the  ‘^rule  of 
Harriot  ” Davies  says  — 

“ By  the  foreign  writers  this  rule  is  always  attributed 
to  Descartes,  and  most  English  writers  follow  their  ex- 
ample. There  is,  however,  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
rule  was  obtained  indirectly  by  Descartes  from  Harriot ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  support  of  this  view,  that 
Harriot  gives  a reason  for  the  rule,  while  Descartes  gives 
none.” 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  failure 
of  its  generality  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  ima- 
ginaiy  roots  was  not  perceived  by  Harriot,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  even  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  imaginary  roots.  It  must  however  be  re- 
plied that  the  Ars  praxis  Analyticce  was  a posthumous 
work,  edited  by  Warner,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
fully  understood  Harriot’s  views,  and  who,  therefore, 
thought  he  exercised  a sound  and  kind  discretion  towards 
his  friend  in  suppressing  certain  parts  of  the  work ; a 
suppression  which  we  know  did  take  place.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  say  more  as  to  the  views  which  Harriot  enter- 
tained  on  this  subject,  till  some  of  his  papers,  still  in 
existence,  are  more  completely  examined  than  the}’-  have 
been.  With  respect,  how'ever,  to  his  knowledge  of  ima- 
ginary roots  we  have  suflScient  proof  that  he  understood 
their  forms  and  their  meaning  too.  In  the  Supplement 
to  the  works  of  Bradley,  published  by  my  estimable 
friend,  the  late  Professor  Rigaud,  plate  5,  will  be  seen  a 
solution  of  the  equation  1 —aa  = — 2a  + 34,  and  the  solu- 
tions are  separately  put  dowm;  viz.  a=l  + >/  — 32  and 
0 = 1—^/  — 32.  Even  this,  were  this  all,  would  remove 
the  imputation  of  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
imaginary  roots.” 

At  p.  226  appears  Budan’s  Criterion  as  arranged 
by  Horner,  and  in  a footnote  it  is  observed  — 

“ This  criterion  was  first  given  by  Budan  in  his 
Nouvelle  Methode  pour  la  Resolution  des  Equations  Nu- 
meriques,  p.  36  ; but  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  is 
due  to  Mr.  Horner,  and  in  any  other  it  is  next  to  useless. 
It  would  almost  appear  from  a note  to  Lagrange’s  Traite 
de  Resolution  des  Eq.  Num.  (p.  169)  that  he  did  not  seize 
its  import : at  all  events,  he  formed  an  inadequate  notion 
of  it,  and  raised  an  objection  to  it  which  is  altogether 
invalid.” 

As  to  Biidan’s  Criterion,  wbicb  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  practical  rule,  see  furtber  Lagrange,  Eq.j 
3ine  q05 . fadies'  Diary  for  1839,  p.  71 ; 

Davies,  Hutton,  vol.  i.  p.  235  and  Mech.  Mag. 
vol.  xlviii.  p.  604.  To  the  literature  of  Porisms 
Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson  has  recently  {Manchester 
Proceedings,  vii.  68)  made  a contribution.  In 
connection  with  the  footnote  at  pp.  250-1  of 
Davies’s  Hutton  (vol.  i)  I would  refer  to  Garnier’s 
Analyse,  Chap,  xviii  (2"’®  ed.  p.  365).  Of  Davies 
there  are  imperfect  sketches  in  the  Mech.  Mag. 
(see  vols.  liv.  p.  33  and  Iv.  p.  432)  and  in  the 
Expositor.  A description  more  in  detail  of  his 


writings  will  be  found  in  the  article  English 
Mathematical  Literature  ” in  the  Westminster  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  March  1851. 

Paris,  eighteen-fifty  four.  Serret,  J.  A. 

“ Cours  d’Algebre  Superieure  professe  a la  Faculte  des 
Sciences  de  Paris.  Par  J.  A.  Serret,  . . . Deuxibme 
Edition  revue  et  augmentee.”  pp.  xvi  + 600.  Octavo. 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  finding  the  root 
common  to  two  equations  M.  Serret  says 
(p.57)- 

“ C’est  precisement  la  question  qu’  Abel  a resolue  dans 
un  Me'moire  public  dans  les  Annales  de  Mathematiques  de 
Gergonne,  tome  xvii,  et  qui  ne  fait  pas  partie  du  Recueil 
de  ses  oeuvres  completes.” 

Then  follows  a summary  of  Abel’s  analysis. 
Similar  omissions  may  occur  in  the  most  valuable 
repertories,  though  it  may  be  my  own  deficiency 
of  memory  or  observation  which  leaves  me  under 
an  impression  that  in  Ellis’s  Report  on  Elliptic 
Functions  no  mention  is  made  of  Galois  and  that 
in  Professor  Smith’s  Report  on  Numbers  (of 
which  however  I have  not  seen  the  latest  part) 
no  mention  is  made  of  Ivory  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  primitive  roots.  At  pp.  254-5  of 
vol.  xlix  of  the  Mech.  Mag.  there  is  a short  paper 
of  Boole  on  logic  which  is  not  I think  included 
in  the  list  that  follows  Mr.  Todhunter’s  Preface 
to  the  Supplementary  Volume  of  Boole’s  Differen- 
tial Equations.  I was  about  to  add  that  Peacock 
does  not  mention  Sturm,  but  Sturm’s  theorem  I 
think  w*as  not  published  until  1835  (.P)  and  after 
the  Report  was  printed  or  prepared.  A remark 
of  Prof.  De  Morgan  at  the  end  of  a set  of  papers 
in  vol.  i.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  (see  pp.  1.  80. 
and  232.)  induces  me  here  to  give  a reference  to 
Chap.  XVII  (p.  339)  of  Garnier’s  Analyse  (2"“®  ed.) 
where  the  process  of  Newton’s  parallelogram  is 
given.  The  process  has  since  been  given  by  Mr. 
Todhunter  (see  p.  193  of  his  ^ Equations  ’).  I 
notice  that  at  pp.  4.  165.  166.  of  M.  Serret's 
Cours  the  name  of  Galois  is  spelt  Gallois  ” while 
at  pp.  vi.  349.  357.  366.  371.  560.  565.  569.  570. 
the  correct  spelling  Galois  is  employed.  I under- 
stand that  there  is  a subsequent  edition,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  of  the  Cours.  It  is  in  Note  vi 
(p.  465)  of  the  2nd  ed.  that  M.  Minding’s  method, 
which  gave  rise  to  Prof.  De  Morgan’s  papers,  is 
expounded. 

Paris,  eigh teen-thirteen.  Lagrange,  J.  L. 

“ Theorie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,  Contenant  Les 
Principes  du  Calcul  diffe'rentiel,  degages  de  toute  con- 
sideration d’infiniment  petits,  d’eVanouissans,  de  limites 
et  de  fluxions,  et  reduits  a I’analyse  algebrique  des  quan- 
tites  finies.  Par  J.  L.  Lagrange  . . . Nouvelle  Edition, 
revue  et  augmentee  par  FAuteur.”  pp.  xii  + 383.  Quarto, 

Regard  being  had  to  the  progress  of  recent  re- 
search art.  66  (pp.  104-109)  of  this  work  is  deeply 
interesting.  In  it  Lagrange  differentiates  a cubic, 
treating  the  absolute  term  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able, the  other  coefficients  as  constant  and  the 
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root  as  the  independent  variable.  He  thus  con- 
structs a linear  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order  whereof  the  coefficients  are  rational  and 
entire  functions  of  the  root  involving  five  unde- 
termined constants,  the  equation,  moreover,  not 
being  assumed  homogeneous.  He  then  succeeds 
in  giving  the  differential  equation  a form  such 
that  it  admits  of  a first  integral  which  is  not  only 
a linear  equation  with  separated  variables  but  is 
moreover  of  such  a form  that  the  root  can  be 
expressed  explicitly  and  the  cubic  thus  solved. 
The  taking  of  the  root  as  the  independent  vari- 
able may  possibly  limit  the  extent  of  Lagrange’s 
process  as  well  as  give  it  a character  widely  di- 
verse from  that  of  the  recent  theory  of  differential 
resolvents  but  I have  thought  it  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  (so  far  as  I am  aware)  little  known 
solution  of  a cubic.  In  more  remote  connection 
with  these  resolvents  pp.  92-100  (more  particu- 
larly pp.  97-99)  of  Waring’s  Miscellanea  Analy- 
tica  may  be  found  interesting.  Waring  gives 
quadratics  and  cubics  of  which  the  roots  are  the 
fluxions  of  the  roots  of  other  quadratics  or  cubics 
wherein  the  root  (the  ordinate)  is  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  the 
absciss,  which  is  treated  as  the  independent  vari- 
able. Lagrange  solves  a cubic  by  means  of  a 
linear  differential  equation,  but  I doubt  whether 
differential  equations  constructed  on  the  model  of 
Lagrange’s  could  in  general  be  strictly  called  re- 
solvents. Their  resolution  would  not  lead  to  that 
of  the  algebraical  equations  whence  they  should 
be  derived  unless  its  form  were  such  that  by  its 
means  the  independent  variable  (the  root)  could 
be  expressed  explicitl}’’  in  terms  of  the  dependent 
variable  (the  absolute  term). 

From  a memorandum  which  I am  unable,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  verify  it  would  seem  that 
Fourier  (at  p.  35  and  perhaps  elsewhere)  in  his 
Hwa/yse  mentions  or  employs  the  ‘^parallelogram” 
process  of  Newton  or  some  analogous  process. 
D’Alembert  too  (see  Lagrange,  Eq.,  p.  172)  availed 
himself  of  the  parallelogram. 

Chief  Justice  Cockle,  F.R.S. 

“ Oakwal  ” near  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Australia,  June  25,  1868. 


THOMSON’S  “ SEASONS.” 

I have  often  been  asked  by  Englishmen  what 
was  the  meaning  of  luhite  in  the  following  passage 
of  Thomson’s  “ Spring  ” : — 

'“White  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the  so'wer 
stalks, 

With  measur’d  step,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground  ; 

The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene.” 

I have,  in  fact,  seen  an  edition  where  the  word 
was  lohile,  the  printer  or  editor  not  having  been 
able  to  see  any  sense  in  white. 


The  text,  however,  is  perfectly  right,  and  the 
description  most  accurate.  We  must  recollect 
that  previous  to  the  present  century  poets  and 
other  writers  were  not  at  all  solicitous  about 
suitableness  and  so  forth.  They  gave  the  manners, 
the  scenery,  and  everything  else  such  as  they  had 
known  them  from  their  early  days,  without  con- 
sidering whether  they  were  those  or  not  of  the 
country  in  which  their  works  were  published. 
Thus  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakejield  and  the  Deserted 
Village,  the  scenery  and  manners  are  almost 
always  Irish,  and  in  like  manner  we  have  in  the 
Seasons  the  manners,  scenery,  and  agricultural 
operations  such  as  Thomson  had  witnessed  them 
in  his  early  days  in  his  native  Roxburghshire. 
His  memory,  by-the-way,  sometimes  betrayed 
him:  thus  his  description  of  sheep-washing  in 
“ Summer  ” is  not  by  any  means  so  accurate  as  that 
in  Dyer’s  beautiful,  but  neglected.  Fleece.  So 
also  when  he  says  — 

“ Before  the  ripen’d  field  the  reapers  stand 
In  fair  arra3%  each  b}^  the  lass  he  loves. 

To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil.” 

Autumn,  V.  153, 

we  might  infer  that  the  women  also  reaped  in 
Scotland.  But  it  could  not  be  so  if  the  reaping 
was  as  in  Ireland ; for  there  their  only  part  was  to 
bind  the  sheaves,  and  they  were  of  course  fewer 
in  number,  and  apart  from  tlie  reapers. 

I have,  however,  heard  that  there  is  a mode  of 
reaping  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  men  and  women  work  together  in 
pairs,  and  it  may  have  been  this  that  the  poet  had 
in  view. 

To  return  to  white.  At  the  time  when  wheat 
and  other  grain  used  to  be  sown  broad-cast  and 
in  ridges,  the  seed  was,  I believe,  carried  in  a 
basket  in  England,  while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  sower  had  a bed-sheet,  which  of  course  was 
white,  fastened  round  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
forming  a sinus  in  front  held  up  by  his  left  hand, 
which  contained  the  seed.  He  therefore  stalked 
along  the  furrows,  with  his  steps  always  of  equal 
length,  and  it  really  was  wonderful  how  evenly  a 
good  sower  scattered  the  seed.  I h ave  witnessed  it 
hundreds  of  times,  and  can  vouch  for  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  every  word  in  the  poet’s  description. 
By  the  word  harsh  applied  to  the  harrow  is  indi- 
cated the  force  and  roughness,  as  it  were,  with 
which  it  crushed  and  pulverised  the  clods  so  as  to 
cover  in  the  seed. 

In  “Spring”  there  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  error  which  I pointed  out  in  one  of  Collins’s 
Odes,  in  what  I wrote  on  that  subject  in  a former 
volume  of  “N.  & Q.” — the  division  of  a paragraph. 
From  “ From  the  moist  meadow,”  &c.  (v.  87)  to 
“The  little  trooping  birds,”  &c.  (v.  136),  forms  in 
reality  only  a single  paragraph  ; while  in  all  edi- 
tions that  I have  seen,  a new  paragraph  com- 
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mences  witli  brusli’d/’  &c.  (v.  114).  But  in 
tlie  older  editions  there  is  a colon ; while  in  the 
later  there  is  a period  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph, by  which  the  connexion  is  totally  destroyed. 
Then  again,  after  describing  the  evils  produced  hy 
the  east  wind,  we  have  — 

“ For  oft,  engender’d  by  the  hazy  north, 

Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  waft,”  (v.  120) — 

as  if  this,  instead  of  being  another  and  quite  a 
different  plague,  was  the  cause  of  the  former  one. 
I really  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poet  wrote, 
or  at  least  meant  to  write,  '•‘’And  oft”  or  “Oft 
toop  Will  Lord  Lyttelton  assent  to  this,  as  he 
terms  it,  “ tinkering  and  cobbling  over  of  works  of 
genius  ” ? Or  can  he  give  any  good  sense  to  the 
present  text  ? 

I think  it  was  W.  Stewart  Eose  who  first 
observed  the  absurd  imagery  in  the  first  line  of 
“Autumn” : — 

“ Crown’d  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf.” 

This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  ill  effect  of 
writers  not  placing  before  their  mental  eye  the 
image  of  what  they  are  describing.  I shall  pro- 
bably one  time  or  other  give  some  striking  in- 
stances even  from  the  mighty  Homer  himself. 

I cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  hearty 
approval  of  an  anonymous  correction  lately  made 
in  “N.  & Q.”  of  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  our  poet’s  “ Liberty”: — 

“ Lo ! swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  suns, 

Gay  colonies  extend.” 

Mr.  Wright,  the  judicious  and  excellent  biogra- 
pher of  General  Oglethorpe,  first  saw  that  some- 
thing here  was  wrong,  and  directed  attention  to 
it.  The  correction  is  “owr  rejoicing  sows,”  and  it 
is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  certain  ever  made. 
How  beautiful  and  how  thoroughly  Thomsonian 
is  the  allusion  to  the  bees  in  swarming  ” ! 

Thos.  Keightley. 


CONSANGIJINEODS  MARRIAGES,— As  several  notes 
upon  this  subject  have  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  I 
send  the  following  extract,  which  I cut  from  a 
newspaper : — 

“ To  elucidate  the  truth  of  the  general  thesis  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  produced  disease  and  idiotcy  in 
the  offspring,  M.  Voisin  has  made  some  very  minute 
researches  in  the  commune  of  Pratz,  a little  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  contains  a population  of  3,300 
people,  exclusivelj’’  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  salt 
marshes.  Hardly  any  outsiders  are  ever  drawn  to  this 
place,  and  the  marriages  take  place,  by  special  dispensa- 
tion, even  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  forMdden 
by  the  church.  M.  Voisin  minutely  investigated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  forty  families  resulting  from  such  mar- 
riages, and  has  prepared  tables  to  show  that  neither  vices 
of  conformation,  insanity,  idiotcy,  cretinism,  deaf-mute- 
ness,  epilepsy’-,  albinism,  nor  pigmentary  retinitis,  existed 
among  any  of  these  families.  He  concludes,  from  these 
and  other  facts,  that  the  dangers  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages result  from  an  intensification  of  any  morbid  here- 


ditary tendencies  that  may  exist  in  each  parent,  while,  if 
each  be  perfectly  healthy,  the  fact  of  consanguinity 
counts  for  nothing.” 

The  conclusion  I have  myself  drawn  from  a 
good  deal  of  observation  on  this  subject  is,  that 
consanguinity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
If  healthy  persons  marry,  their  progeny  will  be 
healthy,  no  matter  how  near  they  are  in  blood. 
If  unhealthy  persons  marry,  their  progeny  is  likely 
to  be  unhealthy,  though  no  relationship  may  be 
discoverable  between  them.  No  doubt  the  same 
hereditary  malady  {e.  g.  consumption)  may  be 
found  in  near  blood-relations,  and  if  they  inter- 
marry, their  offspring  will  be  liable  to  be  afflicted 
by  it;  but  the  same  would  be  the  case  if  two 
total  strangers  in  blood  married,  and  each  of  their 
families  were  afflicted  with  the  same  hereditary 
malady.  C.  S.  G. 

“ Alison,”  a Christian  Name  in  Scotland. 
This  was  very  probably  taken  originally  from 
the  French  during  their  intercourse  with  Scotland. 
Several  years  ago  I saw  at  a print-shop  near  Leices- 
ter Square,  London,  an  old  French  engraving  with 
a few  lines  in  rhyme  descriptive  of  the  subject  of 
it.  I remember  only  the  last  two  words,  “Ma 
femme  Alison.” 

Being  lately  in  Fifeshire,  I observed  in  the  pos- 
session of  a gentleman  there  a French  engraving, 
in  the  same  style  as  that  above  mentioned,  under 
the  title  “ L’utile  Accident  ” — viz.  a party  of  tra- 
vellers detained  to  have  a horse  shod,  and  the 
effect  of  the  delay  — 

“ Sans  boire,  ils  passoient  leur  cbemin, 

Le  cheval,  defferre,  les  arrete  au  village 
Floy  travaille,  Alison  vend  son  vin, 

Et  d’un  seul  accident  naist  un  triple  avantage.” 

The  name  “ Alison  ” is  still  found  in  some  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.  My  great-grandmother  bore  it, 
and  several  of  her  descendants  since,  but  recently 
it  has  been  dropped  as  too  homely  for  modern 
taste,  the  substitute  being  Alice  or  Alicia.  In 
old  parish  registers  Alison  was  spelt  thus — Alisonc. 

In  a table  of  Christian  names  issued  by  the 
registrar-general  some  years  ago,  there  were  470 
Margarets,  462  Marys  (the  latter  more  numerous 
in  the  Highlands,  the  former  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland) ; there  were  only  fourteen  Alisons ; the 
fewest  of  all,  only  three  Sophias.  L. 

William  IV.  and  the  Tailor. — The  following 
anecdote  is  original,  and  may  be  worth  preserving 
in  the  pages  of  your  useful  publication.  I knew 
the  tailor,  and  remember  the  circumstance  at  the 
opening  of  Staines  bridge. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge  of  Staines, 
April  23,  1832,  by  King  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  the  attention  of  a large  body  of  the 
people  assembled  to  witness  the  scene  was  at- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  two  men  of  unequal 
size,  who  were  making  way  through  the  crowd 
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towards  the  presence  of  their  majesties.  These 
apparent  intruders  were  Colonel  Wood  of  Little- 
ton, and  William  Goring,  tailor,  of  Ohertsey.  The 
little  tailor,  of  five  feet  four,  was  speedily  intro- 
duced to  the  king  by  the  tall  colonel  of  five  feet 
eleven,  as  a worthy  subject  who  wished  to  speak 
with  his  majesty.  The  king  bent  an  ear  to  the 
diminutive  tailor,  and  requested  to  know  his 
wishes,  May  it  please  your  majesty,”  said  the 
tailor,  am  William  Goring,  tailor,  of  Chertsey, 
and  am  one  hundred  years  old  this  day ! I have 
this  morning  walked  all  the  way  from  my  native 
town,  that  I may  have  the  honour  of  shaking 
hands  with  your  majesty!”  Certainly,  cer- 
tainly,” replied  the  king;  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Goring,  and  must  congratulate  the  fraternity 
to  which  you  belong  in  having  such  a patriarch 
amongst  them.”  The  king  and  queen  smiled 
benignantly  upon  the  aged  tailor,  and  shook  hands 
heartily  with  him.  Goring  was  then  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties.  He  was  born  April  23, 
1732,  and  died  January  31,  1836;  consequently, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  his  one  hun- 
dred and  fourth  year.  Over  his  grave,  in  Chert- 
sey churchyard,  may  be  read  the  following  text 
from  Genesis  xxv.  8 : — 

“ He  died  in  a good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of 
years.” 

JOHI^  Blackmaist. 

9,  Houghton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Signets  of  the  Stuaets. — 1.  Of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  I have  a letter,  but  without  seal.  The 
following,  of  her  descendants,  I have  in  good  pre- 
servation. They  are  all  on  letters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  James  I.,  which  is  on  a public 
document  signed  at  Holyrood  as  king,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  1591.  Hound  the 
seal  is  a twisted  paper,  to  prevent  the  rubbing  off 
of  the  impression.  It  has  the  arms  of  Scotland 
alone : Subscrymt  wdth  ouer  hand  at  ITalierud- 
hous  y®  tuentie  ane  day  off  Januar,  and  of  oure 
Regne  y®  tuentie  fyve  yere,  1591,”  On  another 
document,  a large  wafer  seal  has  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  the  let- 
ters‘H.  R” 

2.  Red  seal  on  a letter  of  Charles  I.  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  J»Iotto,  Ich  dien,”  A®  1624.  Signed, 

Charles  P.” 

3.  Black  seal  on  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen 
Henriette  Marie  of  1642. 

4.  Red  seal  on  an  autograph  letter  of  King 
Charles  11.  of  1661. 

5.  Black  seal  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
wife  of  Charles  II.  A°  168|. 

6.  Seal  with  the  initials' C.  R.”  on  several 
autograph  letters  of  .Tames  II.  1691.  St.  Germain. 

7.  Black  seal  of  Marie  Eleonore  d’Este,  wife  of 
James  II.  Chaillot,  1715. 

8.  Fine  black  seal  on  autograph  letter  of  Prince 
Charles-Edward,  signed  Charles  R.,”  from  Rome, 


1772.  The  arms  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  orders  of  the  Garter  and  Thistle. 

P.  A.  L. 

CuKiOTJS  Insceiption.  — Some  time  since,,  a 
working  man  lent  me  for  inspection  a common 
pebble,  heart-shaped,  upon  which  was  a curious 
inscription  in  raised  letters.  The  man  told  me 
the  object  was  found,  dug  up  in  fact,  near  Well 
Street,  Hackney — where  tradition  says  that  Jane 
Shore  once  resided.  What  became  of  the  pebble 
itself,  I know  not ; but  I had  a cast  of  it  taken, 
and  I send  a copy  of  the  inscription,  in  hope  that 
some  of  your  antiquarian  readers  may  elucidate 
at  least  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first 
part  of  it. 

On  one  side : — 

SALTS  . MEA  . XPS 
VIETVS  . OIA  . ViCIT  . 

BEHE  . DIVI  . 

EOSTAINO 

. Op  . 

On  the  other  side : — 

PERFECTO  . BENE  . 

HO  . SE  . A . SEN3A 

FATIGA 

p . @ . R 

The  words  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stone,  as 
I have  arranged  them.  B.  H.  Cowpee. 

New  Application  and  Change  of  Teems, 
WoEDS,  ETC. — I am  sure  many  correspondents 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  use  lately  made 
of  certain  words  and  terms.  I think  some  of 
these  worthy  of  record,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
prefer  the  old-fashioned  meaning  : for  instance,  ‘‘  a 
lady’s  dress-maker”  is  no  longer  so,  she  is  a 
^‘costumer”;  a tailor  is  a ‘Hashioner”;  a boot- 
maker is  a ‘^cushioner”;*  a hatter  is  now  the 
fabricator  of  ‘^crowns,”  and  so  on.  I take  these 
from  advertisements  in  local  and  London  papers, 
and  the  following  are  in  common  use  : — A few 
years  ago,  people  used  to  go  to  bed”  at  a certain 
hour ; but  now  they  eschew  that  vulgarity,  and 

retire  to  rest.”  And  as  for  getting  up  ” in  the 
morning,  no  one  ever  does  it  now:  we  “rise.” 
Sons  used  to  have  “ fathers,”  but  they  are  all 
“ governors”  at  present.  The  people  dont  “drink,” 
they  merely  “ liquor  ” (an  American  vulgarism). 
The  fine  ancient  meridian  hour  is  no  longer  twelve 
o’clock,  it  is  “ on  the  line.”  A tobacco-pipe  has 
been  transformed  into  a “steamer.”  A leg  or 
arm  cannot  now  be  “ broken,”  the  bone  is  only 
“ bent.”  A person  is  never  “ hanged  ” now-a-days, 

* Cush  is  the  Irish  for  foot. 
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the  culprit's  neck  is  only  dislocated.”  Ring  or 
pull  the  hell,  has  improved  into  start  the  elec- 
tricity.” These,  and  a variety  of  other  terms,  &c. 
are  in  daily  use  here,  and  amongst  a class  of  per- 
sons who  certainly  would  look  sour  at  one  if 
called  vulgar.  I trust,  however,  that  these  terms 
will  not  obtain  popularity,  and  that  they  will  be 
eschewed  as  vulgar.  S.  Redmois^d. 

Liverpool. 

The  LivePvYmah's  Answer. — If  the  following 
ballad  has  not  appeared  already  in  print,  it  may  be 
worth  a corner  in  & Q.”  : — 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

“ THE  liveryman’s  ANSWER,  ETC. 

“ My  I.  have  received,  I own. 

Your  most  polite  Epistle ; 

Think  you,  my  we’re  Spaniels  grown. 

And  must  obey  your  whistle  ? *• 

“ If  Eyles  harangue,  or  Townshend  write. 

What  mortal  can  withstand  it  ? 

Their  Language,  like  their  Gold,  is  bright, 

Nor  come  they  empty  handed. 

“ Your  Promises,  y’'  Threats,  jmur  Gold 
Have  now  no  power  to  shake  us; 

This  was,  m}’-  L<’,  a step  too  bold, 

For  Members  sure  you  take  us. 

“ No,  we  are  not  such  abject  slaves 
To  obey  each  Whitehall  summons  ; 

E’en  keep  them  for  those  cringing  Knaves, 

Your  Judges,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

A Pervertee  Text. — For  many  years  there 
has  existed  at  the  village  of  Weathersfield,  near 
Braintree,  Essex,  an  absurd  tradition  that  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  once  gave  the  text  from  the 
psalm  ; but  instead  of  saying  tree,  he  said  horse. 
Some  few  years  since,  I inquired  of  an  old  in- 
habitant of  Weathersfield  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  anecdote.  She  said  it  was  quite 
true,  and  that  she  had  heard  it  from  childhood. 
She  then  gave  me  the  following  hidoriette,  which 
I know  she  believed  to  be  true  : — Some  time  after 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a Captain  Clerke 
lived  at  Weathersfield  (this  wtis  the  Captain 
Clerke,  the  companion  of  Captain  Cook  in  two  or 
three  of  his  voyages).  He  had  two  or  more  sons, 
active  youths,  full  of  life  and  fun  when  at  home 
during  their  vacations.  The  vicar  was  at  that  time 
aged,  but  fond  of  the  young  Clerkes  and  their 
companions,  who  dined  with  him  between  the 
services  (as  usual  in  those  days)  almost  every 
Sunday.  The  vicar  was  in  the  habit  of  placing 
his  afternoon  sermon  on  a table  in  his  study  ready 
for  use.  It  is  supposed  that  the  young  gentle- 
men used  to  occasionally  look  at  the  text,  to  see 
what  kind  of  a sermon  they  had  to  expect.  On 
one  of  these  pleasant  Sundays  the  Clerkes  and 
their  friends  were  very  jolly  at  the  vicarage,  and, 
it  is  presumed,  up  to  a little  mischief : for  finding 
the  sermon  in  its  usual  place,  with  the  text  from  the 
psalm — The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a green 


bay  [palm  ?]  tree  ” — the}"  very  adroitly  erased  tree, 
and  wrote  imitating  the  vicar’s  handwriting. 
As  usual,  all  attended  the  church  : the  young 
men  impatient  to  know  if  their  little  trick  would 
have  any  effect.  The  vicar  took  up  his  sermon  in 
the  usual  way,  and  gave  out  the  text  ending  as 
above  ; but  when  he  came  to  horse,”  instead  of 
tree,”  he  was  astounded.  Still  he  was  not  em- 
barrassed, but  looked  sharply  into  his  manuscript, 
and  said — ‘‘Horse,  horse!  yes,  it  is  horse” — and 
went  on  with  his  sermon  in  his  usual  way.  This 
may  be  an  oft-told  tale  in  many  villages : it  is 
now  fifty  years  since  I heard  it  at  Weathersfield. 

T.  R. 

Latin  Motto. — Mr.  Gantillon  gives  an  in- 
scription on  a claret  jug  (P*^  S.  ii.  213).  Let  me 
give  one  on  a pair  of  cocktail  shakers  to  be  found 
in  a house  in  Hongkong : — 

“ . . . . . dicitur  altani 

Coctilibus ” 

Ovid,  Metam.,  iv.  57. 

“ Was  not  Ovidius  Naso  right  to  sing, 

Auld  Tam  for  cocktails  is  the  very  thing  ? ” 

W.  T.  M. 


Anenymous. — Who  are  the  authors  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  “ Translations  from  the  Servian  Miu.strelsy : to  which 
are  added  some  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  Eomances.” 
Lond.  1826,  4to. 

2.  “ Poems  by  an  Amateur.”  London,  1818,  8vo. 

3.  “A  Suggestive  Inquiry  into  the  Hermetic  Mystery.”' 
Lond.  1850,  8vo. 

OnALET). 

Breeches  Bible,  a.d.  1610. — 

“ But  the  naturall  man  perceiveth  not  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,”  1 Cor.  ii.  14. 

“ But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  y*" 
Spirit  of  God.” — Baxter’s  Polyglot. 

Will  any  learned  divine  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
or  (as  the  lawyers  say)  elsewhere  inform  a poor  and 
needy  student  what  is  meant  by  this  peculiar  form 
of  “the”  in  the  above  text — y alias  Why 
did  the  translators  use  it  only  in  this  place.  T 
cannot  find  it  in  any  other  part  of  either  Bible. 

Theta. 

Cardivar  ap  Binwall. — I am  very  anxious  to 
discover  the  history  of  a coat  of  arms  described  in 
Clark’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry^  viz.,  “ Argent  a 
tower  sa.  having  a scaling  ladder  raised  against  it 
in  bend  sinister.  This  is  the  arms  of  Cardivar  ap 
Binwall,  Lord  of  Aberser,  in  South  Wales.”  Could 
either  yourself  or  auy  of  your  numerous  readers 
interested  in  heraldry  and  genealogy,  and  who 
have  access  to  books  I do  not  possess,  kindly  in- 
form me  who  this  Welsh  dignitary  was,  and 
whe-re  the  manor  was  from  which  his  title  was 
taken  ? W.  Marlborough. 
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Dovecot,  or  Colembaeium.  — At  Dagiing- 
worth,  Gloucester,  there  is  a fine  specimen  in  the 
form  of  a circular  detached  stone  tower,  with 
nesting  holes  all  round  its  interior,  and  the  ancient 
pivoted  central  post  with  the  attached  perches  for 
the  birds  and  the  ascending  ladder  for  the  at- 
tendant. I know  of  examples  at  Willington, 
Bedfordshire,  Garway,  Herefordshire  (circular 
example,  thought  hv  some  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Templars  who  had  a preceptory  there),  and  at 
Oldcourt,  Bosbury,  in  the  same  county,  and  should 
like  to  know  of  other  examples  with  dates  and 
other  particulars.  Johk  Piogot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Lord  Folkyngham. — At  the  head  of  the  court 
roll  for  the  manor  of  Shepeshered,  co.  Leicester, 
in  4 Henry  VII,  Viscount  Beaumont,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  is  styled  also  Lord  Bardolf  and  Folk- 
yiigham.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Bardolf  be- 
cause his  ancestor  married  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  the  last  lord,  who  was  attainted. 
But  whence  did  he  get  the  title  of  Folkyngham  ? 
Can  any  of  your  contributors  give  me  an  authority 
for  the  title  ? A.  .1.  H. 

Temple. 

Hale. — I am  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  de- 
rivation, or  derivations  (for  there  may  well  be 
more  than  one),  of  the  local  name  Hale.  There 
are  villages  so  called  in  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
Hants,  Lancashire,  and  Lincolnshire.  The  local 
name  Hales  is  found  in  Norfolk,  Shropshire,  and 
StaiFordshire.  I believe  Kale  is  a name  used  in 
some  places  to  designate  a plot  of  low  land  by  the 
side  of  a river  or  streamlet.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  of  instances  of  this.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

Herder. — There  is  a reference  of  Herder  to 
^Fschylus  in  the  following  passage  {Pliilosojihy  of 
History,  part  ii.  p.  96),  which  I am  unable  to 
find.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  point  out 
the  passage  in  HUschylus  to  which  he  refers  ? — 

“Als  Homer  gesungen  liatte,  war  in  seiner  Gattung 
kein  zweiter  Homer  clenkbar;  jener  hatte  die  Bluthe  des 
epischen  Kranzes  gepfluckt  luid  wer  auf  ihn  folgte, 
musste  sich  mit  einzelnen  Bliittern  begniigen.  Die  grie- 
chischen  Trauerspieldichter  wahlten  sich  also  eine  andere 
Laufbahn  ; sie  assen,  wie  Ailschylus  sagt,  von  Tisch 
Homers,  bereiteten  aber  fiir  ihr  Zcitalter  ein  anderes 
Gastraal.” — “ When  Homer  had  sung,  we  could  expect 
no  .second  Homer  in  his  peculiar  species  of  poetry ; he 
had  plucked  the  bloom  of  the  epic  crown,  and  whoever 
followed  must  be  .satisfied  with  the  leaves  only.  The 
Greek  tragic  writers,  therefore,  chose  another  career ; 
they  ate,  as  rEschylus  says,  from  the  table  of  Homer,  but 
prepared  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived  another  kind  of 
banquet.” 

Where  is  this  to  be  found  ? C.  T.  Damage. 

The  Holy  Ghost.  — Yvhts  the  Holy  Ghost  fre- 
quently represented  by  a female  figure  in  mediteval 
sculptures,  and  can  you  refer  me  to  any  examples  ? 

G.  W.  M. 


Linley. — I have  several  volumes,  containing 
MS.  musical  compositions,  chiefly  church  services, 
anthems,  &c.,  by  Wm.  Linley  and  0.  T.  Linley. 
William  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Linley, 
who  succeeded  Garrick  as  one  of  the  patentees  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  There  were  twelve  children 
altogether.  I should  be  glad  to  ascertain  v/hether 
0.  T.  Linley  was  one  of  them.  William  was  born 
in  1771,  and,  I believe,  died  not  very  long  ago. 
I have  no  memoranda  whatever  relating  to  0.  T. 
Linley.  Some  copyright  compositions  of  the 
“ late  ” Mr.  George  Linley  were  offered  for  sale 
by  Messrs,  Piittick  and  Simpson  last  week. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Johle. 

Southport,  Sept.  8,  1868. 

Walter  Ludd  aed  the  Alidade. — There  has 
been  mention  of  the  Alidade  several  times  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  I think,  therefore,  the  following  de- 
finition from  the  very  rare  book  of  Ludd  may  be 
interesting.  Walter  Ludd’s  book  is  so  rare  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anj^  mention  of  it  at  all 
in  any  of  the  larger  bibliographical  works.  Its 
full  title  is  — 

“Speculi  Orbis  succinetiss.sed  j neq3  poenitenda  neq3  | 
inelegans  Declara  j tio  et  Canon.  Kenato  Sicilia  Begi, 
&c.,  dicatum.” 

Although  this  book  of  four  leaves,  folio,  con- 
tains some  interesting  notices  respecting  America, 
it  is  not  an  original  work.  Walter  Ludd  was  a 
calligrapher,  and  he  has  taken  one  of  the  MSS. 
which  were  common  at  the  time,  and  interpolated 
the  notices  alluded  to  above  to  make  a saleable 
article.  I will  give  the  colophon,  and  end  with 
the  definition  of  the  Alidade  : — 

“ Declarationis  in  Speculu  Orbis  p Gualtheru  Ludd 
Canonicu  divi  Deodati  iBustrissimi  Kenati  Solymorum 
ac  SiciliiG  Regis,  &c.  Secretarium  dignissimu  diligenter 
paratum  et  Industria  Joannis  Grtlingeri  ArgClin  impres- 
sum  Finis.” 

The  following  is  the  commencement  of  a sec- 
tion : — 

“De  Indice  Alidada.  Tenuis  sed  latus  index  & tarn 
logus  q3  raagn’  est  horar’  circnlus  (q’  alidada  vocat)  sup  oes 
hos  circulos  ptendit.  Eius  officium  est  ostedere  logitudinis 
mensura  cu  rota  voluit.  Mdstratetia  contraria  mudi  loca 
atq3  inuenit  ex  gdibus  sup  eo  signatis  latitude  eleua- 
tidis.” 

The  date  of  the  introductory  section  is  1507. 
The  work  itself  is  in  Gothic  letter,  and  printed 
about  1510.  I have  a query  : What  do  the  words 
in  the  title  et  Canon  allude  to  ? There  are  no 
maps  or  canon  of  latitudes. 

W.  Barrett  Davis. 

Napoleoh  I. — I have  in  my  possession  a minia- 
ture painting  on  ivory,  representing  an  ideal  scene 
ill  Napoleon’s  life  by  De  Lage  : so  I read  the  name 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner.  In  the  foreground, 
on  a small  rocky  island,  Napoleon  and  supposed 
family  group — seven  figures  in  all.  On  the  right, 
clear  of  the  island,  and  with  clouds  rolling  at 
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their  feet,  some  of  his  generals,  in  advance  of  the 
French  guard,  with  his  favourite  Mameluke  in 
attitude  of  prostration ; making  a group  of  nine, 
with  innumerable  figures  in  the  right  background. 
Size  of  the  painting,  three  inches  and  a quarter 
by  one  and  three-quarters. 

SonTHEHN'  Ckoss. 

is  Ojte  and  all  alone.” — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  I can  find  an  old  song 
or  rhyme  beginning  — 

“ One  is  one,  and  all  alone, 

Ever  more  shall  be  so  ” ? 

I believe  it  is  a West-of-England  production, 
and  belongs  either  to  Devon  or  Cornwall. 

H.  B. 

Passage  in  Sea  Dkeams.” — I happened  lately 
to  be  in  company  with  an  Italian  gentleman, 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  Dante.  He  replied  that  there  were 
passages  in  some  of  our  modern  English  poets 
quite  as  difficult  to  understand.  I expected  him 
to  adduce  Bobert  Browning,  but  he  turned  up 
the  following  passage  in  Sea  Dreams  ” in  proof 
of  his  statement : — ■ 

“ True  indeed ! 

One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 

Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the  shore ; 

While  you  were  running  down  the  sands,  and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow  flap, 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  She  brought  strange 
news.” 

The  first  query  he  put  was — What  is  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  expression: 

and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow  flap  ” ? 

Many  interpretations  were  elicited  from  those 
present,  but  none  gained  general  acceptance  — 
some  holding  that  “the  dimpled  flounce”  means 
the  sand,  and  others  that  it  means  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  that  ducks  and  drakes”  were  being 
made  to  please  the  child.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  yourself,  or  of  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, on  the  subject. 

The  second  query  he  put  was  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage.  I must  confess  that,  at 
first  sight,  it  seemed  ambiguous  ; and  that  I was 
inclined  to  think  that  there  should  be  only  a comma 
after  “ shore,”  and  that  One  of  our  town  ” was 
the  nominative  to  made,”  which  ^^and”  coupled 
with  spoke.”  This,  however,  was  clearly  wrong. 
The  ^‘One  of  our  town,”  is  clearly  the  ‘‘she”  who 
“ brought  strange  news.”  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is,  if  not  incorrect,  at  all  events  very  inele- 
gant, to  make  “and”  couple  “were  running”  and 
“ made.”  I should  like  to  know  whether  you 
agree  with  me  on  this  point.  T.  Gr. 

Paymaster  in  the  Peninsular  War. — What 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  (supposed  to  be  a 
civilian)  who  took  out  the  pay  to  the  troops 


during  the  Peninsular  War  in  the  years  1813-14? 
Probably  the  money  was  taken  in  either  the 
“ Fox,”  “ Vixen,”  or  “ Bulldog  ’’  frigates. 

Lisbon. 

The  Pigeon-Hohse,  Dublin. — In  one  of  the 
registers  of  the  parish  of  Donnybrook,  near  Dublin, 
there  is  the  following  entry  of  burial : — 

“ 1713,  July  19.  Eichard  Pigeon.” 

Was  this  the  Mr.'Higeon  from  whom  the  pre- 
sent Pigeon-house  (of  which  an  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  in  All  the  Year  Mound,  June  4, 
1864,  p.  395)  derives  it  name  ? Abhba. 

Scottish  Game:  “ Jingo  Ring.” — Children  in 
Glasgow  have  a favourite  game,  in  which  a num- 
ber join  hands,  and  go  round  slowly  in  a circle, 
singing  what  may  be  written  — 

“ Here  we  go  by  jingo  ring. 

By  jingo  ring,  by  jingo  ring ; 

Here  we  go  by  jingo  ring. 

And  round  about  Maiy  matan’s3^” 

At  the  end  of  the  verse  all  bend  down  to  the 
ground,  and  rising  again,  resume  the  song  and 
the  movement  without  variation.  This  apparently 
unmeaning  performance  received  a very  curious 
explanation,  which  I beg  to  offer  you. 

A friend  of  mine  being  in  Antwerp  recently, 
saw  some  children  going  through  the  same  actions 
to  the  familiar  tune,  but  here  there  was  a figure 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  centre. 

1.  Does  the  last  line  of  the  rhyme  mean  “Round 
about  Mary  our  matins  say  ” ? 

2.  What  do  the  other  lines  mean  ? 

3.  Is  this  apparent  relic  of  Mariolatry  a com- 
mon game  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  in 
other  countries  ? 

4.  Has  the  game  been  introduced,  or  is  it  a 
remnant  of  the  old  faith  ? If  a remnant,  are  there 
others  that  can  be  compared  with  it  ? E.  M. 

Shakspeare’s  Monument.  — In  the  sale  of 
books  and  curiosities  of  the  late  Mr.  William  E. 
Burton,  comedian,  which  took  place  in  New  York 
in  October  1860,  was  “a  reduced  copy  of  the 
monument  of  Shakspeare  ” (lot  6102).  I should 
like  to  know  at  what  price  it  was  sold.  Probably 
some  of  the  American  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  can 
inform  me.  Charles  Wylie. 

Socee:  Socking:  Tilt.  — In  the  ancient  ac- 
count-book for  the  parish  of  Cowden,  in  the 
county  of  Kent — one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  documents  of  its  kind  in  England — 
occur  the  following  entries  : — 

“ 1643.  To  Margaret  Botting  in  time  of  her  sicknesse 
at  several  times,  2s.  M. ; item,  paid  for  a sheet  to  socke 
her  in,  2s.  ; and  for  laying  her  forthe  and  socking  of 

her,  2s.  ‘ihd." 

“ 1671.  For  Cariying  William  Stamford  to  Tullys,  and 
for  vittleing  him,  and  tilf,  2s.  Od.” 

I wish  for  the  derivation  of  the  words  printed 
in  italics.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 
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Songs. — Wlio  wrote,  and  where  can  he  found, 
the  Scottish  song  entitled  Sandy  and  Jenny”  ?— 
the  first  line  of  which,  quoting  from  memory,  is 
as  follows : — 

“ Stay,  stay,'bonnie  lassie  ; say,  whither  awa  ? ” 

And  where  can  the  song  he  found  ? 

H.  P.  Biddle. 

Logansport,  Indiana. 

Where  can  we  find  the  lines  on  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe,  beginning  with  the  line  — 

“ The  flag  was  furled,  and  mute  the  drum,” — 
and  who  wrote  them  ? Trio. 

The  Volcanoes  in  Advergne. — Is  not  their 
eruption  mentioned  hy  Gihhon,  or  hy  the  autho- 
rities that  he  cites  ? Where  and  at  what  date 
did  the  eruption  take  place  ? Lh:lius. 

Sir  James  Wilford,  or  Willsford. — I have 
lately  seen  an  old  picture  representing  Sir  J ames 
Wilford,  Knight.”  He  is  represented  in  a three- 
quarter  length  facing  to  the  left,  in  armour,  and 
holding  a baton  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  picture 
is  painted  on  panels.  At  the  top  left-hand  comer 
of  the  picture  is  this  coat,— Quarterly,  1 and  4 
gules  a chevron  engrailed  between  3 lions’  heads 
or,  2 and  3,  argent  3 hunting  horns  stringed  sable,* 
crest  a lion  rampant  vert.  Under  the  arms  “Anno 
Domini  1547,”  and  over  “ H5tatis  suae  32.”  At 
the  top  right  hand  a representation  of  “Hadding- 
ton toon,”  under  which  is  written,  “Taken  and 
defended  against  tow  beseages  of  the  Scotes  as- 
isted  of  the  French  hie  the  valeure  of  the  Englishe 
men  this  Knight  being  theyre  Captayne.”  I should 
be  glad  to  know  when  this  Sir  James  Wilford 
died,  and  what  is  his  proper  place  in  the  Wilford 
pedigree;  and  I should  also  like  to  be  referred  to 
any  fully  traced  genealogy  of  the  family.  I have 
consulted  Morant’s  Essex,  ii.  34, 44,  581, 583, 605 ; 
Hark  MS.  5801,  fo.  64  b ; Society  of  Antiquaries 
MS.  163,  being  a copy  of  the  Visitation  of  Kent, 
1663.  G.  W.  M. 


Dr.  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester. — A book  is 
mentioned  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  (i.  129), 
entitled  Some  Short  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Er. 
Eichard  Field,  8vo,  1717,  which  I was  lately  un- 
able to  find  at  the  British  Museum.  Can  any 
reader,  who  has  been  more  fortunate  or  skilful  in 
using  the  Catalogue,  inform  me  if  Dr.  Field  mar- 
ried a second  wife,  and  if  her  name  was  Dorothy  ? 

C.  W. 

[The  Short  Memorials  of  Dr.  Richard  Field,  1716-17, 
8vo,  were  written  by  his  son  Nathaniel  Field,  and  will  be 
found  under  the  name  of  the  latter  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Eichard  Field 
was  Elizabeth  Harris,  the  daughter  of  Eichard  Harris, 
Eector  of  Hardwick,  Bucks.  “ After  her  death,”  says  his 


biographer,  “he  continued  a widower  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friends,  for  the 
good  of  his  children,  and  his  own  future  comfort,  to  marry 
again;  and  they  recommended  unto  him  for  a wife  a 
religious,  wise,  understanding  woman,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
John  Spencer,  sometime  President  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  of  whose  birth  and  education  Mr.  Izaak 
Walton  gives  us  a very  good  character  in  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Hooker.”  We  learn  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Crau- 
mer  family,  printed  in  Nicolas’s  edition  of  Walton’s  Com- 
plete Angler  (vol.  i.  p.  cxlii.),  that  Dorothy,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cranmer  (the  archbishop’s  nephew), 
was  married  to  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Field,  “ pos- 
sibly,” adds  Nicolas,  “ Dr.  Eichard  Field,  Dean  of  Glou- 
cester, the  friend  of  Hooker.”  He  then  adds  that  “ it  is 
certain  that  one  of  Thomas  Cranmer’s  daughters  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Spencer,  President  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  the  boscm  friend  and  fellow  pupil  of 
Hooker,  and  editor  of  his  works.”  From  these  statements 
it  is  probable  that  Dorothy  Cranmer  was  first  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Spencer,  and  that  her  second  husband  was  Dr.  Eichard 
Field.] 

“Caught  Napping.”  — Hotten’s  Slang  Dic- 
tionary, presumably  tlie  latest  if  not  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject  of  cant  and  slang  words, 
makes  no  mention  as  a cant  term  of  the  phrase 
to  be  “ caught  napping.”  Coles’s  English  Dic- 
tionary (my  copy  of  which  is  dated  1732)  gives 
the  word  “ Nap,  to  cheat  at  dice  ” : so  that  to  be 
caught  “napping,”  was  to  be  caught  cheating  at 
dice,  and  not  to  be  discovered  indulging  in  an  in- 
appropriate forty  winks — the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  now  used.  In  the  Bibliography  of  Slang  and 
Cant  attached  to  the  Dictionary,  Hotten  makes  no 
mention  of  Cole,  although  in  his  little  book  are 
to  be  found  the  meanings  of  a large  number  of 
cant  words,  concerning  which  he  remarks  in  his 
preface : — 

“ ’Tis  no  disparagement  to  understand  the  canting 
terms  : It  may  chance  to  save  your  throat  from  being  cut, 
or,  at  least,  your  pocket  from  being  pick’d.” 

El. 

[There  is  a common  saying;  “We  caught  him  nap- 
ping, as  Slorse  did  his  mare.”  It  appears  there  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Morse  who  had  a mare  very  wild  and 
difficult  to  catch,  and  one  da}*  seeing  her  lying  in  a 
slough,  and  thinking  she  was  asleep,  he  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, “ Well,  I’ve  caught  thee  napping  at  last ! ” — the 
poor  mare  being  at  the  same  time  as  dead  as  Julius  Ctesar. 
There  is  also  a ballad,  sung  by  the  farmers  of  South 
Devon,  of  which  the  last  line  of  each  verse  is  “ As  Morse 
caught  the  mare.”] 

Hanoverian  Coins  : Sham  Sovereigns.  — 

“ Constable  Yewer,  191  D,  on  searching  the  pinsoner, 
found  nine  Hanoverian  coins  in  his  possession.”  — 
Standard,  Sept.  12,  1868. 

It  seemed  once  rather  a shame  to  call  these 
wretched  little  jettons  “ Hanoverian  coins,”  but 
now  I suppose  they  are  the  only  ones  that  are  in 
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active  circulation.  They  have  on  the  obverse  the 
Queen’s  head,  and  the  legend — “ Victoria,  Queen 
of  Great  Brit.” ; and  on  the  reverse,  St.  George 
and  the  dragon  : legend — To  Planover,”  1837. 
Are  there  other  dates  than  this  ? I want  to  know 
on  what  occasion  they  were  struck,  and  why  To 
Hanover”  is  on  them.  The  date  is  when  our 
Queen  ascended  the  throne,  when  she  was  neither 
to  Hanover,  nor  Hanover  to  her,  but  just  the 
opposite.  Nephrite. 

[Is  not  our  correspondent’ under  a wrong  impression 
as  to  the  obverse  of  the  token  ? And  is  not  the  figure 
which  he  describes  as  St.  George  really  intended  for  the 
late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  did  go  to  Hanover  in 
1837  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  throne,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  the  Salic  law  in  that 
country  ? ] 

Warden  oe  Galway. — In  the  Letters  of  Peter 
Plymley^  Sydney  Smith  speaks  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  prelacy  in  Ireland  as  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  bishops  and  the  Warden  of  Galway,  a digni- 
tary enjoying  (Roman)  Catholic  jurisdiction.  Will 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  give  us  any 
further  account  of  this  dignitary  ? E.  H.  A. 

[The  Eoman  Catholic  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Galwa}'-  (who  has  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed by  the  term  quasi  episcopus),  was  a prelate  chosen 
triennially  by  the  lay-patrons  of  the  town,  who  exercised 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  an  extensive  district  and  popu- 
lation in  the  capital  of  the  province,  but . subject  to  the 
triennial  visitation  of  the  metropolitan  of  Tuam.  His 
institution  by  the  chapter  or  vicars  conferred  on  him  all 
the  necessary  faculties  in  ordinary  for  this  jurisdiction. 
He  possessed  a visitorial  power  over  all  religious  founda- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  wardenship  ; had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  two  students  to  the  Royal  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  Maynooth ; was  entitled  to  a chair  and  vote  in 
synod,  with  mitre,  crosier,  and  pontificals,  as  other  pre- 
lates ; but  he  could  not  administer  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation, confer  orders,  or  consecrate  the  sacred  unction. 
(Hardiman’s  History  of  Galway,  ed.  1820,  p.  261.)  A 
few  years  since  the  Wardenship  was  elevated  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric.] 

Macdonell  of  Leek. — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  inform  me  where  I can  find  a 
pedigree  of  the  Macdonells  of  Leek  ? They  were 
a branch  of  the  Glengarry  family,  being  descended 
from  one  of  the  sons  of  Donald  Macdonell,  called 
Donald  Laggan,  who  died  in  1630.  Leek  is  near 
Fort  Augustus,  in  Invernesshire.  G.  J.  A. 

[Some  valuable  genealogical  notes  of  the  Macdonalds, 
a branch  of  the  Glengarry  family,  may  be  found  in 
Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation,  ii.  728.] 

The  World  knows  nothing  of  its  Greatest 
Men.” — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whence 
this  line  comes  ? Charles  J.  Langhorne. 

[Taylor’s  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Pt.  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  5.  ] 


BELLS  : BELL-RINGING  : BELL-LITERATURE. 
S.  xii.  453.) 

It  is  now  many  months  since  there  appeared 
amongst  the  literary  notices  of  N.  & Q.”  a pro- 
mise of  a forthcoming  publication  by  the  Rev.  H. 
T.  Ellacombe  upon  “ bells  in  all  the  old  parish 
churches  of  Devonshire,  with  a supplement  con- 
taining an  account  of  bell-founding,  and  a list  of 
bell-literature,  with  many  other  articles  connected 
with  the  same  subject.”  I have  never  observed 
anj’-  review  upon  this  work,  and  therefore  suppose 
it  has  not  yet  been  published.  If  such  should  be 
the  case,  I am  sure  Mr.  Ellacombe  will  not  be 
displeased  with  a reference  to  a passage  in  the 
Quarterly  Revieiu,  as  it  gives  in  a few  lines  a mass 
of  authorities  upon  what  may  be  called  the  anti- 
quities of  ‘^bell-literature.”  The  passage  I refer 
to  is  the  following  : — 

“ Campanolog}’-  was  a subject  so  much  at  his  (Dr. 
Parr’s)  heart,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  he  intimates  an 
intention  of  treating  upon  it  at  large.  In  the  Bibliotheca 
Parriana,^.  479,  is  a long  note  on  Magius  de  Tintinna- 
bulis,  in  which  he  notices  PacchichelU  de  Tintinnabulo 
Nolano  as  the  only  learned  work  he  had  met  with  on  bells. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  commen- 
tai-y  of  Angelus  Roccha,  or  the  poetry  of  Dellingham,  or 
the  Campanologle  Rationale  of  Durandus,  or  the  huge 
folio  of  Valentinus,  which  would  have  been  a great  com- 
fort to  the  Doctor’s  mind.  What  would  he  have  said, 
however,  to  the  incomparable  theory  of  Prater  Johannes 
Drabicius,  who,  in  his  book  De  Codo  et  Cceleste  Statu, 
printed  at  Mentz,  1618,  employs  425  pages  to  prove  that 
the  principal  employment  of  the  blest  in  heaven  will  be 
the  continual  ringing  of  bells  ” ! — Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xxxix.  p.  308. 

The  admiration  for  bell-ringing  is  not  confined 
to  England.  The  Irish  participate  fully  in  it,  as 
testified  in  lines  composed  by  the  greatest  of  our 
departed  poets — Moore  in  his  ‘‘  Evening  Bells,” 
and  by  the  truest  and  best  of  our  living  poets, 
Denis  Florence  Mac  Carthy,  in  “The  Bell- 
Founder.” 

The  taste  for  bell-ringing  is  not  one,  however, 
that  is  universally  diffused^,  as  I shall  presently 
show  by  an  extract  from  the  published  writings  of 
a French  author  who  lived  in  the  last  century 
and  was  known  as  John  Baptist  Thiers.  This 
gentleman  was  a Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  his 
opinions  as  to  bell-ringing,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Protestant  Doctor 
Parr  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Brother  John  Dra- 
bricius : — 

“ It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,”  says  Dr.  Thiers, 
“ that  tlie  dullest  persons  (Jes  gens  les  plus  grossiers)  are 
those  most  attached  to  bells,  and  take  the  greatest  delight 
in  hearing  them  ring.  The  Greeks,  v/ho  are  a most  en- 
lightened people,  had  few  bells  previous  to  the  time  they 
were  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  Empire ; and,  even  now, 
they  have  scarcely  any,  being  obliged  to  make  use  of 
tablets  of  iron  or  wood  to  collect  the  faithful  in  their 
churches.  The  Italians,  who  pique  themselves  upon  their 
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spiritualit}’-  or  refinement  (delicatesse),  have  also  very  few 
hells,  and  even  these  are  by  no  means  of  a large  size. 
The  Germans  and  the  Flemings,  on  the  contrary,  have 
very  big  bells,  and  a great  number  of  them  also.  ^ This 
comes  from  their  scanty  politeness  {peu  de  politesse). 
Peasants,  people  of  a low  condition  in  life,  children,  fools, 
deaf  and  dumb,  all  delight  in  bells,  or  in  hearing  them 
ring.  Intellectual  (spirituelles)  persons  have  no  taste  for 
any  such  thing.  The  sound  of  bells  annoys  them,  pesters 
them,  gives  them  a pain  in  their  head,  and  confuses  them. 
— “ Le  son  des.  cloches  les  importune,  les  incommode, leur 
fait  mal  k la  tete,  les  etourdit.” 

And  to  this  he  adds  a scrap  of  folk-lore,  which 
may  be  considered  as  invaluable  for  “ N.  &Q.”  : — 

“ An  infinity  of  simple  and  ignorant  people  believe  that 
when  the  church  bells  are  not  rung  at  a baptism  the 
children  will  become  deaf,  and  will  have  no  voice  for 
chanting;  whereas  when  the  bells  are  rung,  the  children 
will  have  a fine  ear,  and  wall  sing  very  well.” 

The  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Thiers  are  to  this 
day  not  only  entertained  at  Malta,  but  even 
strongl}^  sympathised  with  by  English  travellers, 
and,  I suppose,  the  English  authorities  in  that 
island.  I take  the  following  paragraph  from  The 
Times  newspaper  of  Nov.  2,  1865  : — 

“ English  travellers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
any  stay  in  Malta,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a vigorous 
attempt  has  just  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  bishop  to  lessen  the  nuisance  of  the  ringing  of 
church  bells.  The  edict  prohibiting  all  superfluous  ring- 
ing caused  quite  an  excitement  among  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted.  In  some  instances  the  populace  broke  open  the 
doors  of  the  belfries,  and  rang  the  customary  noisy  peals, 
in  spite  of  the  bishop’s  order  to  the  contrary.  A large 
number  of  persons  have  been  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  more  sensible  Maltese  hail 
with  joy  the  determination  of  the  bishop  to  put  down  the 
nuisance,  which  had  become  a reproach  to  the  island.” 

I can  well  sympathise  with  the  enthusiastic 
delight  experienced  in  one  place  by  the  dulcet 
chiming  of  bells,  and  the  irritability  provoked  in 
another  by  their  incessant  and  clamorous  tintin- 
nabulation. I remember,  as  a child,  noticing  with 
delight  the  delicious  tones  of  the  bells  of  my 
native  parish — St.  Audeon’s  in  Dublin  ; and  I was 
witness,  as  a young  man,  to  an  amusing  instance 
of  the  same  pleasure  being  participated  in  by  my 
fellow  parishioners. 

One  of  the  first  relaxations  of  the  old  penal 
laws  in  the  present  century  was  the  right  conceded 
to  Roman  Catholics  of  controlling  the  scandalous 
expenditure  of  their  money  in  all  sorts  of  parish 
jobs  by  exclusively  Protestant  vestries.  At  one 
of  these  open  vestries,  the  late  Alderman  John 
Reynolds,  M.P.,  proposed  to  strike  out  the  salaries 
of  the  bell-ringers  for  this  reason — viz.  “That  the 
bells  were  only  rung  for  services  in  the  Protestant 
church,  and  therefore  Protestants  and  not  Roman 
Catholics  ought  to  pay  for  them.” 

Upon  this  proposal  being  made  there  was  an 
universal  outcry  from  all  sides  of  the  vestry-room. 


The  Roman  Catholics  were  to  a man  opposed  to 
it and  I remember  one  of  them  using  some  such 
words  as  these  : — 

“ Oh ! Mr.  Keynolds ! Mr.  Reynolds ! let  us  have  our 
old  bells.  By  Gorra,  sir ! I don’t  care  what  else  you  ask  of 
us — we’ll  go  with  you  and  against  it;  but  really,  sir,  we 
can’t  vote  against  the  bells — the  sweet,  blessed  bells  ! 
Why,  sir,  we  wouldn’t  ever  think  it  w'as  the  Sunday  if 
we  didn’t  hear  the  beautiful  bells  of  St.  Audeon’s.” 

“Well!  well!  have  it  so,  as  you  wish  for  it,”  replied 
John  Reynolds;  “ they  are  the  same  bells  that  were  in 
the  church  before  the  Protestants  took  it  from  us.  It  was 
upon  principle  I proposed  to  abolish  the  salaries  of  the 
ringers  ; but  at  the  same  time  I would  mj’self  be  heartily 
sorry  not  to  hear  the  bells  of  St.  Audeon’s  on  the  Sunday 
morning.” 

Living  at  present  not  thirty  feet  from  the 
side  of  the  largest  church  in  Dinan,  I can  bear 
testimony  to  the  incessant  hammering  of  bells. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a chime,  or  a perfect 
peal  of  bells ; there  is  a noise,  and  no  music.  The 
only  place  in  France  in  which  I have  heard  a 
truly  pretty  chime  has  been  in  Dunkirk;  but  the 
bells  of  St.  Eloy  are,  I suspect,  a memorial  of  the 
English  having  at  one  period  possession  of  that 
maritime  fortress.  Here  “the  clashing  and  the 
clattering  of  the  bells”  is  continuous;  and  if 
one  did  not  know  the  several  purposes  their  ring- 
ing indicated,  the  noise  would  be  intolerable.  The 
bells  are  rung  preliminary  to  every  sacrament  that 
is  administered,  and  every  ceremony  that  is  per- 
formed within  the  walls  of  the  church.  A quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  every  mass  the  bell  rings, 
and  there  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  masses 
said  in  St.  Sauveur’s  between  six  and  nine  o’clock 
every  morning.  Then  the  bells  are  rung  for  the 
Angelus  at  six  in  the  morning,  twelve  at  noon,  and 
six  in  the  evening.  If  there  is  a funeral  service — 
and  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  same 
day — there  is  incessant  bell-tolling.  Every  time 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  borne  from  the  church  to 
pass  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  be  ad- 
ministered in  their  own  homes  to  the  sick,  there 
is  bell-ringing.  Every  time  that  a person — rich 
or  poor — is  in  “ the  last  agony,”  there  is  loud 
bell-ringing  to  summon  the  pious  and  charitable 
before  the  altar  of  Mount  Carmel  to  assist  the 
priest  who  is  praying  there  for  the  dying.  Every 
I time  there  is  a marriage  there  is  bell-ringing ; and 
j every  time  there  is  a baptism — no  matter  whether 
the  infant  is  the  child  of  a beggar,  a citizen,  or 
noble  — there  is  a long,  loud,  uproarious  battering 
of  all  the  beds,  small  and  great,  to  manifest  the 
joy  of  the  church  in  having  received  a new  mem- 
ber within  its  fold.  And  last  of  all,  there  is  here 
what  has  been  so  long  abolished  in  England — “the 
curfew  bell.”  It  begins  its  sad  sombre  ding-dong 
tolling  at  three-quarters  past  nine  every  night, 
and  continues  until  ten  o’clock,  when  all  owners 
of  cabarets  are  subjected  to  a heavy  fine  if  their 
drinking-booths  are  not  then  cleared  of  every  de- 
scription of  customer.  Thus  you  may  perceive 
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tlie  bell-ringing  is  incessant^  and  there  is  so  mu- 
sical a discord  ” that  it  is  apt  to  make  ill-tem- 
pered persons  very  angry,  and  all  nervous  indivi- 
duals very  irritable.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Place  St.  Sauveur,  Dinan,  France. 


ISIAC  BRONZE  TABLE. 

(4th  II  173^  238.) 

The  celebrated  altar-piece  of  Isis,  which  after 
so  many  vicissitudes  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Turin,  has  been  the  object  of  attention  and 
investigation  to  various  learned  men,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  by  which  it  is  covered  have  been 
minutely  and  variously  engraved  in  their  several 
works.  For  ^neas  Vico  of  Parma,  who,  I think, 
was  the  first  who  gave  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  engraved  in  full  size.  This,  however, 

I have  not  seen.  Pignorius  was  the  next,  in  his 
curious  work  : — 

“ Vetustissimffi  TabuliB  fiEneae  Hieroglyphicis,  hoc  est 
sacris  ^gyptiorum  litteris  caslatic,  accurata  explicatio,” 
<fec.  4to.  Venetiis,  1605.” 

This  I have  not  seen,  my  own  copy  being  the 
second  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  a different 
title,  which  I transcribe  : — 

“ Characteres  A^gj’-ptii,  hoc  est  Sacrorum  quibus 
jEgyptii  utuntur,  simulachroi'um,  accurata  delineatio  et 
explicatio,  qua  antiquissimarum  superstitionum  origines, 
progressiones,  ritusque,  ad  Barbaram,  Grascam,  et  Roma- 
nam  historiam  illustrandam,  enarruntur,  et  multa  scrip- 
torum  veterum  loca  explicantur  atque  eraeudantur. 
Autore  Laurentio  Pignorio  Patavino.  Accessit  ab  eodem, 
Auctarium,  in  quo  ex  antiquis  Sigillis  Gemmisque  selec- 
tiora  qusedain  ejus  generis,  et  veterum  hereticorum  amu- 
leta  exhibentur.  Omnia  in  ses  pulcherrime  incisa,  et  in 
lucem  emissa  per  Joannem  Theodorum,  et  Joannem 
Israelem  De  Bry,  fratres  germanos.  4to.  Francofurti, 
M.DC.VIII.” 

Besides  the  engravings  interspersed  in  the  text, 
this  volume  has  fifteen  pages  of  engraved  hiero- 
glyphical  representations,  and  forty-three  leaves 
of  explanatory  letterpress.  The  theory  of  Pigno- 
rius, who  sees  in  the  mystic  figures  merely  the 
representation  of  the  ceremonies  of  a sacrifice  after 
the  ^Egyptian  rite,  is  advocated  with  equal  brevity 
and  learning,  and  is  held  to  be  the  most  simple 
and  probable.  His  little  work  reached  yet  a 
third  edition,  in  which  the  title  again  underwent 
a change.  It  now  appeared  as  — 

“ Mensa  Isiaca,  qua  Sacrorum  apud  lEgyptios  ratio  ac  j 
simulacra  subjectis  tabulis  seneis  simul  exhibentur  et  ex- 
plicantur. 4to.  Amsterdam,  1669.” 

Of  this  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Horne  says  that  it  is 

The  best  edition  of  a most  curious  work.  Pig- 
norius is  allowed  to  have  succeeded  best  in  de- 
ciphering the  meaning  of  the  mystic  table  of 
Isis.”  {Inti'od.  to  Bihliog.,  p.  460.) 

Not  having  seen  this  edition,  I cannot  say  in 
what  respect  it  differs  from  that  of  1608.  Mr. 


Horne  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
earlier  one  of  1605,  as  he  erroneously  states  the 
first  to  have  appeared  at  Frankfort.  I believe, 
however,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  text,  the  one 
is  a reprint  of  the  other. 

The  subject  of  the  Isiac  table  is  further  dis- 
cussed by  Kircher,  in  his  (Edipus  ALgyptiacus 
(Romae,  1652-4,  4 vols.  folio),  by  Montfaucon, 
Yablonski,  and  Caylus,  in  whose  several  works 
engraved  representations  will  also  be  found.  War- 
burton  considered  it  the  most  modern  monument 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  Champollion  regarded  it  as 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  no  esoteric  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mystic  rites  of  the  goddess. 
Since  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  the  Isiac 
tablet  has  lost  much  of  the  interest  with  which  it 
was  formerly  regarded. 

I have  also  before  me  — 

“The  New  Pantheon;  or,  Fabulous  History  of  the 
Heathen  Gods,  Goddesses,  H^eroes,  &c.,  explained  in  a 
manner  entirely  new,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Boj^se,  A.M.  The 
fifth  edition,  by  William  Cooke,  A.M.,  &c.  8vo.  Salisbury, 
1777.” 

Here  are  given  three  plates  identical  with  the 
engravings  of  He  Bry  in  the  work  of  Pignorius. 
The  explanation  which  accompanies  these  plates 
is  prefaced  by  the  statement,  that 

“ These  three  following  plates — viz.  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
Orus,  were  taken  originally  from  the  Bembine  or  Isiac 
table  in  the  Bodleian.  This  table  or  altar-piece  is  of 
brass,  full  of  hieroglyphics,  inlaid  in  silver  and  enamel, 
which  constitute  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Egj^ptian  theo- 
logy. It  has  been  described,  copied,  and  elaborately  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his 
(Edipus  JEqyptiacus,  vol.  iii.  p.  80  et  seq.  Romse,  1654-7. 
Hor.  Apoll.” 

Here  there  appears  to  be  something,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  requires  explanation.  The  table  pre- 
served at  Turin  is  the  Bembine,”  so-called  from 
its  having  been  purchased  by  Cardinal  Bembo 
from  a locksmith  who  had  bought  it  at  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1525.  There  can  hardly  be  two  Bem- 
bine Isiac  tables,  with  similar  inscriptions.  Is 
then  the  Bodleian  table  a copy  of  that  at  Turin  ? 

I have  before  me  another  work  on  the  subject 
of  Isiac  worship,  the  citation  of  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  your  correspondent.  It  is  entitled  : — 

“ Joannis  Olivse  Rhodigini  In  Marmor  Isiacum  Romie 
nuper  effossum  Exercitationes,  &c.  8vo.  Romse,  1719.” 

Here  we  have  an  account  of  a marble  altar 
discovered  in  1719  in  the  foundations  of  the 
Casanatensian  Library  (Minerva)  at  Rome.  A 
copper-plate  gives  the  four  sides  of  the  altar,  in 
fair  preservation,  and  the  author  presents  us,  in 
his  explanatory  commentary,  with  a learned  dis- 
sertation on  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
at  Rome.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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JOSHUA  SYLYESTER  AXD  » THE  SOULE’S 
ERRAXD.” 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  263.) 

I Lave  to  tliauk  various  frieudly  correspond- 
ents for  (private)  communications  on  my  con- 
templated inclusion  of  a collective  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Joshua  Sylvester  in  my  privately- 
printed  and  limited^  Fuller  IVorthies'  Library : 
and  in  answer  to  Me.  Williams’  quer}^ — Whether 
I intend  to  give  ‘‘  The  Soule’s  Errand  ” to  Syl- 
vester, and  on  what  evidence? — I heg  to  state  : 

1.  That  ^‘The  Soule’s  Errand,”  as  it  appears  in 
Sylvester’s  folio  of  1641,  must  be  assigned  to  him  j 
and  therefore,  have  its  place  in  his  writings. 

2.  That  Me.  Williams,  in  common  with  most, 
seems  to  he  unaware  that  this  version,  in  its 
twenty  stanzas,  embraces  only  seven  of  the  more 
perfect  poem ; and  throughout  omits  the  refrain 
of  '‘The  Lie.” 

3.  That  in  the  folio  of  1641,  the  lines  are 
among  Sylvester’s  "Posthumi,  never  till  now 
printed.” 

Turning  hack  on  notes  2 and  3,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  Sylvester  could  write  the  lines  of  1641 
subsequently  to  the  consummate  poem  anony- 
mously  published  for  the  first  time  in  Davison’s 
Poetical  Rhapsody  (2nd  edition,  1608).  I feel 
disposed,  consequently,  to  see  in  the  later  posthu- 
mously-published version  a rude  first  draught  of 
the  finished  poem;  and  printed  perhaps  in  the 
folio  of  1641,  because  found  among  his  MSS.  and 
'‘youthful  Hemaines.” 

The  Paleigh  authorship  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily made  out.  Will  the  accomplished  librarian 
of  the  Chetham  Library  furnish  the  alleged  manu- 
script evidence  in  his  custody  ? Will  he  also  tell 
us  the  probable  writer  of  the  MS.,  date,  &c.  ? 

I would  call  attention  to  one  improved  reading 
(among  others)  from  the  folio  of  1641.  In  all 
the  copies  of  " The  Soule’s  Errand  ” that  I have 
seen,  and  in  all  the  collections  wherein  it  ap- 
pears (Archbishop  Trench’s  Household  Book  of 
English  Poetry  being  the  latest),  the  third  stanza 
reads : — 

“ Tell  Potentates  they  live 
^ Acting  by  others^  action  ; 

Xot  loved  unless  they  give, 

Xot  strong  but  by  affection,”  &c. 

^ It  will  be  noticed  that  "action”  and  "affec- 
tion” are,  to  say  the  least,  imperfect  rhymes,  and 
make  nonsense.  Sylvester  reads  in  perfect  rhyme 
and  reason : — 

“ Xot  lov’d  unlesse  they  give  ; 

Xot  strong,  but  by  a faction.” 

Nicolas,  in  his  edition  of  the  Rhapsody  (2  vols. 
1826),  in  his  text  (mis)reads  "affection”;  but  in 
the  later  of  two  versions  from  the  Harleian  MSS. 
reads  "actions”  and  "factions,”  in  agreement 
with  Sylvester  (vol.  ii.  p.  413.) 


I It  might  advance  inquiry  into  the  original 
I authorship,  could  space  in  '‘  N,  & Q.”  be  found 
I for  Sylvester’s  imperfect,  and  the  Rhapsody"" s per- 
' feet,  *form  of  " The  Soule’s  Errand.” 
j I add  that  I shall  be  grateful  for  collations  of 
I early  editions  of  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  &c.,  on 
I the  basis  of  the  folio  of  1641  (my  text) ; and  also 
for  any  biographical,  or  literary,  or  critical  memo- 
randa relating  to  either  Sylvester  or  Du  Bartas. 

Alexain'dee  B.  Geosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

[The  evidence  in  favour  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  Lord 
Pembroke,  and  Francis  Davison,  as  claimants  of  “ The 
Soule’s  Errand,”  has  been  ably  examined  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hannah,  and  completely  "set  aside.  (Poems  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  othei's.  Lond. 
12mo.  1845.)  “ This  negative  evidence,”  says  Mr.  Hannah, 
“though  necessary,  will  be  insufficient,  unless  we  can 
produce  some  positive  testimony  in  Raleigh’s  favour, 
which  is  free  from  the  suspicion  felt  towards  witnesses, 
of  whose  statement  one  part  has  been  shown  to  be  inac- 
curate. Such  the  following  piece  must  be  allowed  to  be.” 
Then  folloAvs  the  poem  printed  from  an  old  MS.  Miscel- 
lany in  the  Chetham  Library,  commencing  — 

“ Go,  Eccho  of  the  minde; 

A careles  troth  protest ; 

Make  answere  y*  ritde  Rawly 
Xo  stomack  can  digest,”  &c. 

“In  these  verses,”  adds  Mr.  Hannah,  “three  points 
especially  deserve  attention ; first,  that  they  assign  the 
disputed  poem  to  Raleigh  by  name ; next,  that  they  were 
written  whe7i  he  teas  still  alive,  as  is  plain  from  the  con- 
cluding stanzas ; and  lastly,  that  they  give  the  reason 
Avhy  it  has  been  found  so  "difficult  to  discover  its  true 
author,  for  the  thirteenth  stanza  intimates  that  ‘ The  Lie’ 
was  anonymous,  though  its  writer  was  not  altogether 
unknown.”  Vide  also  “ X.  & Q.”  1st  S.  iv.  353. — Ed.] 


MODERX  IXYENTIOX  OF  THE  SAXSCRIT 
ALPHABET. 

(4tb  S.  i.  I2o,  610;  ii.  67,208.) 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  a discussion  as  to  the 
Delhi  and  other  Indian  inscriptions  should  cer- 
tainly not  omit  to  read  Moore’s  Lost  Tribes ; or, 
the  Saxons  of  the  East  and  West.  Dr.  Moore 
not  only  asserts  that  these  inscriptions  are  in 
Hebrew,  but  he  has  converted  some  of  them,  and 
very  long  ones  too,  into  Hebrew,  letter  by  letter 
and  point  by  point,  so  as  to  form  Hebrew  words 
and  sentences.  I do  not  venture  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  Dr.  Moore 
be  right  or  not,  but  I tested  his  version  letter  by 
letter  and  point  by  point  in  several  instances,  and 
found  that  they  exactly  agreed ; and  in  one  or 
two  instances  I found  letters  in  one  of  the  alpha- 
bets in  Williams’  Sanscrit  Grammar  which  were 
not  in  Dr.  Moore’s  alphabet,  and  these  had  been 
properly  represented  by  him  in  Hebrew. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions ; and  on  one  occasion 
when  we  were  conversing  about  them,  he  said 
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•that  whenever  an  alphabet  had  been  formed  from 
the  figures,  and  the  inscriptions  could  be  turned 
by  it,  figure  by  figure,  into  words  and  sentences 
which  could  be  translated,  he  should  think  the 
correct  meaning  had  been  discovered.  This  was, 
in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  the  only  trustworthy 
test  of  the  correct  rendering  of  inscriptions  in  a 
previously  unknown  character. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a test  is  very  likely  to 
secure  the  truth:  still  it  is  not  conclusive;  for 
where  there  is  no  division  between  words,  and 
letters  may  or  may  not  have  a vowel  understood, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  an  inscription  may  be 
turned  into  different  words,  and  yet  an  intelligible 
meaning  may  be  given  to  each  version.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  great  Phoenician  inscription  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar,  King  of  Sidon, 
where,  though  every  letter  is  known,  the  inscrip- 
tion has  in  some  parts  been  turned  into  different 
Hebrew  words,  and  nevertheless  an  intelligible 
rendering  has  been  obtained  in  each  case. 

C.  S.  Greaves. 


PRAYER  FOUND  IN  THE  TOMB  OF  OUR 
SAVIOUR. 

(Pb  S.  ii.  105.) 

I have  seen  and  read  the  prayer  referred  to  by 
Mr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson".  It  has  been  widely 
circulated  among  the  Irish  people,  who  have  much 
faith  in  its  efficacy  in  preserving  those  who  carry 
it  about  them  from  dangers  and  accidents.  The 
prayer  is  usually  printed  on  paper  or  linen  ; some- 
times it  is  written.  It  is  usually  sewed  in  an  en- 
velope of  cotton,  silk,  cloth,  &c.,  and  is  suspended 
from  the  neck  by  a tape.  I do  not  look  upon  it 
<is  a charm ; on  the  contrary,  I believe  the  people 
generally  regard  it  as  an  efficacious  appeal  to  the 
Deity  to  preserve  them  from  sudden  perils.  A 
similar  prayer  appears  to  have  been  found  on 
General  Sheldon  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
whom,  however,  it  did  not  preserve  from  death. 
(See  Story’s  Continuation  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland.) 
I regret  that  I have  not  a copy  of  the  prayer  at 
hand  to  send  you ; I may  be  able  to  procure  a 
copy.  But  in  an  old  Irish  manuscript  volume 
now  before  me  I find  the  following,  which  was 
written  in  English  on  a blank  page  by  a person 
named  Timothy  Denaher,  in  whose  possession  the 
old  MS.  appears  to  have  been.  I give  it  to  you  for 
circulation  through  jmur  columns  : — 

“In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of^the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. — Amen. 

“When  Jesus  saw  the  cross  whereon  he  was  to  he 
crucified,  he  trembled  and  shook.  The  JeAvs  asked  him, 
* Have  you  fever  or  ague,  or  do  you  shake  for  fear  of 
us?’  Jesus  answered,  ‘ I have  neither  fever  nor  ague, 
nor  do  I shake  for  fear  of  you.  But  whosoever  carries 
these  lines  in  mind  or  in  writing  for  my  sake,  shall  have 
neither  fever  nor  ague.’  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the 
Jews,  save  and  protect  thy  servant  Timothy  Denaher.” 


I he  following  also  may  interest  many  of  your 
readers.  I transcribe  it  from  the  same  old  manu- 
script : — 

The  Golden  Fridays  of  the  Year. 

“ Whosoever  fasteth  on  the  Golden  Fridays,  and  eats 
but  one  meal  of  bread  and  water  each  Friday,  and  prays 
devoutly  on  each  of  them  days  as  followeth  shall  have 
five  gifts. 

“ First,  he  shall  not  die  a sudden  death,  nor  he  shall 
not  die  Avithout  the  holy  rites  of  the  church;  nor  the 
devil  will  have  povver  over  him.  He  shall  see  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary  with  his  own  corporeal  eyes  before  his 
death ; he  shall  see  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross 
forty  days  before  his  death. 

“ 1.  The  Friday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  fast 
and  say  three  Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

“2.  The  Friday  before  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Lady,  which  is  the  25th  of  March,  and  to  say  twelve 
Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

“ 3.  On  Good  Friday  to  say  fifty-two  Pater  Nosters  in 
honour  of  the  CroAvn  of  Thorns. 

“4.  The  FridaA’  before  Ascension  Day  to  say  forty 
Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  the  forty  days  that  our  Saviour 
fasted. 

“5.  The  Friday  before  Pentecost  to  say  thirty  Pater 
Nosters  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“6.  The  Friday  after  Pentecost  to  say  twchm  Pater 
Nosters  in  honour  of  the  TAvelve  Apostles. 

“7.  The  Friday  before  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  say 
thirty-three  Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  our  Lord’s  Pas- 
sion. 

“ 8.  The  Friday  before  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  say  fiftj’’- 
threc  Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“9.  The  Friday  before  the  first  day  in  harvest  to  say 
four  Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  our  Saviour’s  hands  and 
feet. 

“10.  The  Friday  before  the  second  Lady  Day,  in  har- 
vest, to  say  five  Pater  Nosters  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds 
of  our  Saviour. 

“ 11.  The  Friday  before  All  Saints  fiv'e  Pater  Nosters  in 
honour  of  Five  Apparitions  of  our  Saviour  after  his  re- 
surrection. 

“ 12.  The  Friday  before  Christmas  to  say  Pater  Noster 
in  honour  of  the  Tokens  that  will  come  before  Dooms- 
day.” 

The  efficacy  of  these  prayers  may  be  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  faith  of  those  who  use  them ; 
but  they  prove  at  least  that  the  Irish  have  been  a 
people  of  great  faith,  which,  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  stating,  is  a great  virtue  at  all  times. 

Maurice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 


THE  “ ST.  CHRISTOPHER  ” CALLED  “ OF  1423.” 

(4^^  S.  ii.  265.) 

Mr.  Holt  having  shown  that  the  woodcut  of 
St.  Christopher  ” in  the  Althorp  library  was 
produced  by  means  of  a printing-press,  with 
printing  ink  and  on  paper  like  that  ordinarily  used 
by  Martin  Schon  and  Albert  Diirer  between  1480 
and  1500,  it  remains  for  those  who  would  contend 
for  1423”  being  the  year  when  it  was  executed, 
to  prove  that  it  is  a later  impression  from  an  old 
block.  That  is  a question,  however,  with  which 
I do  not  intend  to  interfere. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  communication  is 
rather  to  put  together  a few  notes  on  the  subject 
of  Me.  Holt’s  .remark  that  the  woodcut  is  di- 
yisible  into  two  distinct  parts — the  saint  and  the 
legend,  the  date  being  on  the  legend ; and^  to 
suggest  a possible  reason  of  the  date  1423  being 
added  to  it.  The  legend  runs  as  follows : — 

“ Cristofori  faciem  die  quacunq  tueris  ^ millesimo  cccc®. 
Ilia  nempe  die  raorte  mala  non  morieris  • - xx®  terno.” 

The  superstition  embodied  in  this  legend,  which 
is  more  briefly  described  in  a distich  quoted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne — 

“ Christophorum  videas,  postea  tutus  eris,” 
is  one  of  much  earlier  date  than  1423.  Chaucer 
describes  the  Yeoman  as  wearing 

“ A Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  schene,” 
and  the  gigantic  wooden  statue  of  the  saint  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  which  was 
only  removed  in  1785,  was  erected  there  in  1413. 

The  Christopher  ” of  the  Yeoman,  like  the 
^Wernicle”  of  the  Pardoner  — 

“ A vernicle  liadde  he  sowed  on  his  cap,” — 
belong  clearly  to  the  class  of  pilgrim  tokens, 
signs,  or  jubilee  medals,  the  tin  and  leaden  figures 
with  which  Erasmus  describes  the  pilgrims  as 
being  covered  — stanneis  ac  plumbeis  imaginibus 
oppletus  undique  ” ; as  indeed  the  author  of  Piers 
Ploughman  had  done  before  him. 

The  legend  we  have  quoted,  and  which  might 
well  have  been  inscribed  round  such  a pilgrim’s 

Cristofre  ” as  that  worn  by  Chaucer’s  Yeoman, 
suggests  two  points  for  consideration. 

The  first  is  the  date  1423.  Was  there  in  that 
year  the  likelihood  of  any  special  demand  for  such 
protections  for  pilgrims  as  these  Cristofres  were 
supposed  to  supply?  I cannot  show  this  de- 
cidedly, but  the  year  1423  was  probably  observed 
by  many  as  a year  of  jubilee,  and  if  so,  such  Cris- 
tofres would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a ready  sale. 
In  the  year  1389,  Urban  VI.,  by  a bull — following 
the  example  of  Clement  VI.,  who  had  reduced 
the  jubilees  from  every  hundred  years  to  fifty 
years — further  reduced  them  to  thirty-three  years, 
and  commanded  the  year  1390  to  be  observed  as  a 
jubilee. 

The  bull  recites : — 

“Ut  omnis  jubilaeus  per  Clementem  VI.  de  centesimo 
anno  ad  quinquagesimum  reductus,  deinde  in  futurum  de 
tricessimo  tertio  anno  in  tricessimum  tertiura  annum 
semper  institueretur,  et  ut  annus  nativitatis  Domini 
proximo  venturus,  videlicet  1390,  esset  jubilaeus,  quo 
eum  commovit  tempus  vitae  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in 
humanitate,  quod  totum  postquam  natus  est  de  Virgine 
(per  cujus  mortem  thesaurus  Ecclesise,  unde  indulgentiae 
peccatorum  omnes  emanant,  cumulatus)  triginta  trium 
annorum  curriculo  completum  fuit.” 

Presuming  this  bull  to  have  been  acted  upon, 
the  second  jubilee  held  by  it  would  be  the  year 
1423,  the  date  of  the  legend. 

The  second  point  to  which  I would  briefly  call 


attention  is  the  term  in  which  the  representation 
of  the  saint  is  described. 

Erasmus,  in  his  Militis  Confessio,  makes  his 
soldier  put  his  chief  trust  in  the  image  of  St. 
Christopher ; — 

“ Thrasymachus.  Sed  precipua  spes  erat  in  divo  Chris- 
tophoro,  cujus  imaginem  quotidie  contemplabar. 

Hanno.  In  tentoriis  "i  Unde  illic  divi  ? 

Th.  Carbone  pinxeramus  illud  in  velo. 

Han.  Nimirum  haudquaquam  ficulnum,  ut  ajunt, 
prassidium  erat  carbonarius  ille  Christophorus,  &c.” 

And  in  his  Epistle  to  Gaverus  (Epis.  671) 
(a  reference  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Nichols’s  interesting  little  volume  on  Pilgrimages 
to  Walsingliam  and  Canterhury),  he  speaks  of  the 

simulacrum  Christophori  ” as  a supposed  pre- 
servative against  sudden  death. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Erasmus,  speaking  of 
the  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  uses  the  ’words 
“ imago  ” and  ‘‘  simulacrum,”  both  clearly  ap- 
plicable to  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher ; the  le- 
gend, on  the  other  hand,  uses/acfes,  which  would 
rather  apply  not  to  the  figure,  but  to  the  face  of 
the  saint,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  woodcut  of 
St.  Christopher  in  The  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which 
does  not  descend  below  the  bust,  than  to  the 
whole-length  figure  of  the  Althorp  woodcut. 

The  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Holt  are  very  im- 
portant j their  solution  must  involve  much  in- 
quiry and  discussion  ] and  I venture  to  print  these 
jottings  as  a small  contribution  towards  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  St.  Christopher,  in  hopes  of 
thereby  eliciting  further  information  upon  the 
subject.  William  J.  Thoms. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I have 
recollected  that  in  the  Monnoies  des  Eveques  des 
Innocens,  des  Fous,  &c.,  was  a medal  of  the  face 
of  St.  John  ; and  upon  turning  to  that  work  I 
find  it  figured  on  plate  20  and  described  at  p.  88. 
It  represents  a priest  between  two  acolytes  bear- 
ing the  head  of  St.  John ; and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  judging  from  the  style  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  design,  it  is  of  the-  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century.  The  inscription  round  it  is 
as  follows : — 

“ HIC  EST  SIGNUM  : FACIEI  BEATl  JOHAVNIS  BAVTISTE.” 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  word  facies  is  used  in 
the  sense,  not  of  image  or  figure,  but  simply  face. 
Having  referred  to  this  work,  I cannot  resist 
quoting  the  following  few  lines,  as  applicable  to 
the  points  I have  brought  forward  : — 

“ Avant  que  I’invention  dela  gravure  enbois  ait  permis- 
cle  reproduire  avec  facilite  les  images  de  Dieu  et  des 
saints,  et  de  les  multiplier  de  maniere  il  satisfaire  a tous 
les  besoins,  il  ne  devait  pas  exister  de  moyen  moins  dis- 
• pendieux,  plus  a la  portee  du  peuple,  d’avoir  les  repre- 
sentations des  obj^^ts  de  son  culte,  que  les  images  de 
ydomb  qu’on  pouvait  attacher  au  bonnet  ou  placer  au 
chevet  du  lit.  Cos  images  ont  du  etre  moins  employees 
dans  le  cours  du  xv®  siecle,  lorsque  les  gravures  sur 
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papier  devinrent  communes  ; mais  il  est  h croire  qu’elles 
avaient  ete  d’un  usage  general,”  &c. 

Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  the 
existence  of  any  books  or  papers  in  literary  jour- 
nals on  the  special  subject  of  these  signacula,  pil- 
grims’ tokens^  or  jubilee  medals  ? 


Assessments  in  Aid  (4**^  S.  ii.  296.)  — These 
are  commonly  called  rates  in  aid,  and  are  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  a parish  or  parishes 
other  than  that  in  which  the  rate  is  levied.  Under 
the  statute  43  Eliz.  ii.  3,  the  whole  power  under  the 
act  was  given  to  two  justices,  ^.  e.  to  petty  sessions; 
and  a most  arbitrary  and  unguarded  power  it  was, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  law  cases  on  the  question, 
collected  in  Burn’s  Justice,  Poor’s  Rate,”  ii.  11. 
Eor  example,  the  justices  could  charge  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  aiding  parish,  instead  of  a fair 
rate  on  the  whole.  They  could  act  on  their  power 
whenever  they  should  perceive  ” that  any  parish 
oould  not  raise  enough  for  its  own  purposes.  The 
clause  is  still  in  force,  but  I doubt  if  it  has  been 
acted  on  since  the  new  poor  law.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  sometimes  necessary  to  enforce  it,  but  if 
so  it  would  have  to  be  done  with  great  caution 
and  in  a very  clear  case.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

A Strange  Mistake  (4^'"  S.  ii.  293.)  — What 
the  writer  in  The  Athenceum  had  in  his  mind  was 
this : — Notwithstanding  the  provision  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  j udges  lost  their  offices  six  months 
after  the  demise  of  the  crown.  It  is  this  which 
was  done  away  with  by  1 Geo.  III.  c.  23,  at  the 
Instance  of  this  king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne. 
See  Blackstone,  i.  7,  p.  268.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

The  ‘‘Block  Books”  (4^^  S.  ii.  267.) — I con- 
fess I am  somewhat  amused  at  the  wonder  ex- 
pressed by  your  correspondent  J.  C.  J.  that  I can 
attempt  to  found  any  argument  upon  the  absence 
of  names,  dates,  &c.  in  the  publications  in  Ger- 
many of  the  fifteenth  century  — and  at  his  sup- 
position that  it  would,  for  such  reason,  have  been 
unusual  and  extraordinary  if  the  “ Block  Books  ” 
had  formed  an  exception.  Let  me  rather  beg 
him  to  explain  by  what  process  of  reasoning  it  is 
that  he  in  the  nineteenth  century  ventures  to 
assign  positive  periods  of  publication  to  those 
books  quoted  by  him  which  bear  no  date.  I pre- 
sume he  is  prepared  to  support  his  authority  by 
argument,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  me  to  con- 
clude his  dates  to  be  the  mere  result  of  a fruitful 
imaginative  creation,  or  founded  on  the  incon- 
clusive, and  oftentimes  absurd,  views  of  Dr.  Dibdin. 

I may  observe,  that  although  I draw  a distinc- 
tion between  the  “ books  printed  with  moveable 
type”  and  the  “Block  Books”  being  published 
without  date,  place,  or  printer’s  name,  I will 
nevertheless  in  due  course  endeavour  to  make  the 


reasons  for  that  practice  clear  and  conclusive.  In 
the  mean  time  I may  inform  J.  0.  J.  and  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  that  (accord- 
ing to  my  view)  the  explanation  of  the  seeming 
mystery  may  be  easily  found  under  a paradox, 
viz.,  the  absence  of  a date  in  the  “ Block  Books  ” 
'proves  the  date ; and  the  omission  of  the  printer’s, 
artist’s,  or  publisher’s  name  clearly  indicates  the 
true  reasons  which  rendered  such  a mode  of  pub- 
lication absolutely  necessary, 

Henry  E.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 

Wycherley  and  Burns  (4**^  S.  ii.  285.) — Let 
me  offer  my  thanks  to  your  correspondent  C.  for 
his  kind  correction  of  my  opinion  that  “ it  was 
not  perhaps  very  likely  that  Burns  had  read 
Wycherley’s  P/ays.”  I confess  that  I was  entirely 
unaware  of  the  interesting  passage  in  Burns’s  cor- 
respondence to  which  C.  has  directed  attention. 
I apprehend  that  his  citation  refers  to  a letter 
from  Burns  to  Mr.  Hill,  dated  Ellisland,  2nd 
March,  1790.  In  this  he  writes  : — 

“ I want  copies  of  Otway’s  Dramatic  Works,  Ben  Jon- 
son’s,  Dryden’s,  Congreve’s,  Wycherle5^’s,  Vanbrugh’s, 
Cibber's,  or  any  dramatic  works  of  the  more  modern — 
Macklin,  Garrick,  Foote,  Colman,  or  Sheridan.” 

To  this  he  adds  a wish  to  have  the  best  French 
dramatic  authors,  but  comic  authors  chiefly,  and 
concludes  with  — 

“ I am  in  no  hurry  for  all  or  any  of  these ; but  if  you 
accidentally  meet  with  them  very  cheap,  get  them  for 
lAe.” 

Now  we  must  concur  with  C.  and  Cunningham 
that  this  shows  that  Burns  had  a decided  dra- 
matic taste,  and  was  inclined  to  attempt  the  vic- 
tory of  dramatic  honours.  Yet  I trust  that, 
without  indulging  any  tendency  to  quibble,  and 
in  candour  admitting  both  the  force  and  the  fair- 
ness of  C.’s  inference,  I may  say  that  the  proof  as 
regards  Wycherley  and  Burns  seems  almost  as 
much  presumptive  as  conclusive.  The  books 
were  ordered  in  1790,  and  the  order  is  very  com- 
prehensive. Burns  says,  “ He  is  in  no  hurry  for 
all  or  any,”  &c.  Now  the  song,  “Is  there  for 
honest  poverty,”  is  dated  January,  1795,  and 
whether  within  that  period  Burns  had  obtained 
his  books  and  had  read  them  so  as  to  reflect  any 
idea  or  thought,  may  be  perhaps  an  open  ques- 
tion. Cunningham,  in  a note  to  the  letter  cited, 
adds  also  a quotation  from  a letter  to  Lady  Flar- 
riet  Don  (undated)  in  which  Burns  writes,  “I 
have  got  Shakespeare,  and  begun  with  him.” 
Perhaps  C.  could  trace  some  “ undesigned  coin- 
cidences ” between  the  two.  Burns’s  mind,  like 
that  of  all  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  was  many- 
sided,  and  he  sought,  perchance,  in  the  drama 
fresh  studies  of  human  nature,  and  a wider  expe- 
rience of  character.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
see  how  Shakespeare  and  Burns  may  have  re- 
flected ^a  thought  common  to  both.  Amid  the 
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mirth  of  Burns  there  seems  a shadow  of  sorrow, 
or  a sense  of  that  sad  reflection  upon  life  which 
evinces  the  great  intellectual  depth  and  compass 
of  the  mind  of  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  it  may  he 
considered  as  not  too  forced  to  say  that  it  re- 
sembles the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell, 

“ . . . . Squilla  di  lontano 

Che  paia  il  giorno  pianger  che  si  more,” 
heard  amid  and  above  the  ^excitement  of  the 
populous  cities  of  the  plain.  S.  H. 

Kattern’s  Day  (4*^  S.  ii.  201, 233.) — Although 
Miss  Baker,  in  her  Northmnptonshire  Glossary, 
states  that  this  holiday  was  observed  only  at  Peter- 
borough, it  is  known  to  have  been  kept,  for  several 
generations,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North- 
amptonshire lace-making  districts,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Bedfordshire.  By  some  it  is  called 
candle-day,”  from  its  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  for  working  at  lacemaking  by 
candle-light.  At  Peterborough,  according  to  Miss 
Baker,  the  workhouse  children  used  to  walk  in 
procession  on  that  day  through  the  town. 

“ They  were  all  attired  in  white,  and  decorated  with 
various-coloured  ribbons,  principally  scarlet  ; the  tallest 
girl  was  selected  to  represent  the  queen,  and  was  adorned 
with  a crown  and  sceptre.  The  procession  stopped  at 
the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  they  sung 
the  following  rude  ballad,  begging  for  money  at  every 
house  as  they  passed  along : — 

“ Here  comes  Queen  Catherine,  as  fine  as  any  queen, 
With  a coach  and  six  horses  a-coming  to  be  seen; 

And  a spinning  we  will  go,  will  go,  will  go, 

And  a spinning  we  will  go. 

“ Some  say  she  is  alive,  and  some  say  she  is  dead. 

And  now  she  does  appear  with  a crown  upon  her  head  : 

And  a spinning,  &c. 

“ Old  Madam  Marshall  she  takes  up  her  pen. 

And  then  she  sits,  and  calls  for  all  her  royal  men : 

And  a spinning,  &c. 

“ All  you  that  want  employment,  though  spinning  is 
but  small. 

Come  list  and  don’t  stand  still,  but  go  and  work  for  all : 

And  a spinning,  &c. 

“ If  we  set  a spinning,  we  will  either  work  or  play; 

But  if  we  set  a spinning  we  can  earn  a crown  a day; 

And  a spinning,  &c. 

“ If  there  be  some  young  men,  and  I suppose  there’s 
some. 

We’ll  hardly  let  them  stand  alone  upon  the  cold  stone : 

And  a spinning,  &c.” 

The  popular  tradition  is,  that  Queen  Kathe- 
rine was  a great  friend  to  the  lace  makers,”  but 
which  of  Henry  VlII.’s  two  queens  was  the  one 
to  whom  the  tradition  refers,  it  seems  impossible 
to  ascertain.  Katherine  of  Arragon,  after  her 
divorce,  resided  at  Fotheringay  in  Northampton- 
shire, which  was  given  to  her  by  Henry  as  a kind 
of  semi-prison.  Catherine  Parr  was  born  at 
Grafton,  in  the  same  county,  where  her  father, 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  possessed  a stately  residence. 
Her  mother,  Maud  Green,  was  a Northampton- 
shire woman,  being  a native  of  Green’s  Norton. 


I remember  seeing  a full-length  portrait  of  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  said  to  be  by  Holbein,  at  Glendon  Hall, 
near  Kettering.  It  is  probable,  from  the  intimate 
manner  in  which  the  Parr  family  were  associated 
with  the  history  of  Northamptonshire,  that  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  was  the  Queen 
Katherine  referred  to  in  the  tradition. 

John  Plummer. 

Hackney  Wick. 

Cattern’s  day  was  always  kept  on  November  25 
by  the  lacemakers  of  Northamptonshire,  and  pro- 
bably is  in  some  instances  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  wheelwrights 
keep  the  same  day  as  the  holiday  of  their  craft. 

J.  M.  COWPER. 

Van  Dunk  S.  i.  268,  424.)— Mr.  John 
Addis  has  furnished  a note  on  the  position  and 
reputation  of  one  of  the  Van  Dunks  in  1623.  I 
would  add  to  this  an  old  belief  of  mine  that,  but 
for  the  discovery  of  a man  where  a man  ought 
not  to  have  been,  we  should  have  heard  the  name 
in  a fragment  of  what  was  evidently  a popular 
drinking  song  quoted  in  W ebster’s  and  Dekker’s 
Northward  Mo  ! — a play  printed  in  1607.  I also 
take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a printer’s  error 
in  my  note  (3*"^  S.  ix.  506)  on  corrections  in  Web- 
ster’s plays.  The  passage,  as  I would  read  it,  runs 
thus](Act  II.  Sc.  1)  : — 

“ Hans 0 mine  schbnen  vro,  we  sail  dance 

‘ lanteera  tee-ra,’  and  sing — [^Dances  and  shigs. 

‘ Ich  drincks*  to  "you,  Mynheer  Van,’ — 

Wat  man  is  dat,  vro  ? 

Hot.  Nay,  pray  sir,  on. 

Hans.  Wat  hondsfoot  is  dat,  Dorothy  ? ” 

The  Elizabethan  soldiery  probably  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Van  Dunks  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  some  of  the  family  may  have  come  over 
to  England  with  them.  Some  Dutch  families 
still,  I think,  take  do^ih  as  the  final  syllable  of 
their  names.  Brinsley  Nicholson. 

W.  Australia. 

Stound  (4*^  S.  ii.  133.) — This  word,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stond,  or  stand , is  equivalent 
to  the  word  ‘Hnstant,”  as  meaning  a short  period 
of  time.  B.  F.  W.  S. 

Wedding  Bings  (4**"  S.  i.  592.) — William 
Durandus,  sometime  Bishop  of  Mende,  and  wha 
died  in  1296,  wrote  a very  curious  work,  which,, 
in  1843,  was  very  ably  edited  by  the  Bevs.  J.  M. 
Neale  and  Benj.  Webb — a work  now  very  rarely 
met  with.  It  is  entitled  The  Sy^jiholism  of  Churches 
and  Church  Ornaments : a translation  of  the  First 
Book  of  the  Hationale  Hivinorum  Ojffciorum.  Now, 
under  the  head  of  ‘^Sacraments”  (chapter  ix. 
pp.  185-195),  I find  the  following  observations- 
upon  the  wedding-ring,  which,  be  it  remembered,, 
were  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  : — 

* BAncTis,  ed.  Dyce. 
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“ The  sacrament  of  choice  only  is  matrimony ; and  it 
is  said  to  be  of  choice  because  any  one  ma^^  be  saved 
without  it.  Indeed,  a man  seeking  to  many  is  not  in- 
clined to  tend  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

According  to  S.  Isidore  (of  Seville),  women  wear  veils 
when  they  are  married,  so  that  they  may  know  that  they 
must  alwa3’s  be  subject  to  their  husbands ; and  because 
Rebecca,  when  she  saw  Isaac,  veiled  herself.  .... 
Also  in  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  hus- 
band giveth  a ring  to  the  bride,  this  is  done  as  a sign  of 
mutual  love,  or  rather  in  order  that  their  hearts  may  be 
united  by  the  same  pledge.  And  the  same  ring  is  put  on 
the  fourth  finger,  because  (as  some  say)  a certain  vein 
runneth  through  it  which  reacheth  to  the  heart.  Also 
one  Protheus  is  said  to  have  first  made  a ring  of  iron  as  a 
pledge  of  love,  and  to  have  enclosed  an  adamant  therein : 
and  from  this  ho,  founded  the  custom  of  betrothing  brides, 
because,  as  iron  subdueth  all  things,  so  doth  love  conquer 
all  things,  since  nothing  is  more  violent  than  its  ardour. 
And  as  an  adamant  cannot  be  broken,  so  love  cannot  be 
overcome  : for  love  is  as  strong  as  death.  Therefore  also 
he  founded  the  custom  of  putting  the  ring  on  the  finger 
through  which  a vein  passeth  to  the  heart.  Afterwards, 
however,  golden  rings  were  substituted  for  iron,  and 
were  set  with  gems  instead  of  adamant,  because,  as  gold 
excelleth  other  metals,  so  doth  love  excel  all  other  bless- 
ings. And  as  gold  is  set  off  by  the  gems,  so  is  conjugal 
love  by  other  virtues.” 

For  otlier  descriptions  of  the  wedding-ring,  in 
works  more  easily  attainable,  see  Fosbroke’s  En- 
cyclopcedia  of  Antiquities  (1825^  pp.  212-214  and 
691),  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  1862,  pp.  614-634, 
including  the  introductory  remarks  bv  E.  Water- 
ton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  T.  C.  N. 

Skelp:  Scud  (4*’"  S.  i.  485.)  — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Jamieson’s  definition.  No.  1,  is  the 
correct  meaning  of  this  word,  Skelp,  taken  abso- 
lutely, certainly  means  in  the  south  of  Scotland  a 
blow  on  the  breech  with  the  open  hand ; but, 
notwithstanding  your  remark,  I have  hundreds  of 
times  heard  the  expression,  a skelp  on  the  side  of 
the  head  ” or  “ on  the  lug.” 

Scud  is  not  quite  synonymous.  In  the  same 
district  it  is  in  very  common  use,  meaning  lashes. 
Mactaggart,  in  his  Gallovidian  Encyclopcedia,  de- 
fines it  as  lashes,  and  says  “ it  is  the  same  as 
scults  ” — a word  I have  rarely  or  never  met  with 
in  colloquial  parlance.  T.  G. 

Giants  oe  Scripture  (3''*  S.  viii.  207,  271, 
356,  400,  &c.)— 

“ I do  not  quite  understand,”  observes  Mr.  Dalton, 
“what  Mr.  Buckton  means  by  these  words:  ‘Augus- 
tine (St.)  was  much  interested  in  keeping  up  the  notion 
of  ancient  men  being  of  excessively  great  stature,  and 
seems  to  have  made  it  a point  of  religious  doctrine. 
What  particular  passage  in  his  De  Oivitate  Dei  bears  out 
Mr.  Buckton’s  view  ? ’ ” 

Tornielli,  in  his  Annales  Sacri,  refers  to  Theo- 
doret,  qusest.  48,  in  Genes.,  where  he  says  the 
ordinary  short  stature  of  men  was  designed  by 
God  to  teach  them  humility  : — 

“ Beatus  autem  Augustinus,”  he  continues,  “ lib.  xv. 
De  Civit.  Dei,  c.  23,  prope  finem  capitis,  aliam  de  gigan- 


tum  generatione  causam  afiPert,  dicens : Quos  propterea 
creare  placuit  Creatori,  ut  etiam  hinc  ostenderetur,  non 
solum  pulchritudines,  verum  etiam  magnitudines  et  for- 
titudines  corporum  non  magni  pendendas  esse  sapienti, 
qui  spiritualibus  atque  immortalibus,  longe  melioribus 
atque  firmioribus,  et  bonorum  propriis,  non  bonorum 
malorumque  communibus,  beatificatur  bonis  : quara  rem 
alius  Propheta,”  etc. 

For  a comment  on  F.  C.  II.’s  remark  — 

“ If  this  explanation  (of  the  Hebrew  text)  is  denied, 
profane  history  must  be  equally  on  this  point  discredited; 
for  many  ancient  writers  speak  of  giants,  and  of  having 
seen  their  remains,” — 

consult  Zuingeri  Theatrum  Humance  Vitce,  vol.  ii. 
lib.  2,  in  principio.  Bibliothecar.  Chethaii. 

Epigram  on  Friends  (4‘^  S.  ii.  275.) — This  is 
a translation  of  an  epigram  of  Claude  Mermet, 
who  was  born  at  Saint-Rambert  in  Savoy  about 
a.d.1550,  and  who  died  about  a.d.  1601.  His  best 
works  are  a tragedy,  Sophonishe,  and  — 

“ Le  Temps  passe ; oeuvre  poetique,  sententieuse  et 
morale,  pour  donner  profitable  recreation  a toutes  gens 
qui  aiment  la  vertu.” 

Edouard  Fournier,  in  his  E Esprit  des  Autres 
(p.  228),  gives  it  thus : — 

“ Les  amis  de  I’heure  presente 
Ont  le  naturel  du  melon, 

II  faut  en  essajmr  cinquante 
Avant  qu’en  rencoiitfer  un  bon.” 

And  he  adds : — 

“ Pour  tout  vous  dire,  il  faut  vous  apprendre,  d’aprbs 
une  note  de  la  Monno\m.  a I’article  de  Claude  Mermet 
dans  la  Bibliotheque  de  Du  Yerdier,  que  notre  Savoisien 
avait  empruntee  la  pensee  de  son  epigramme  k une  satire 
de  Pietro  IS’eili  la  ix®  du  livre  ii.” 

Tlie  epigram  is  found,  according  to  Fournier,  at 
p.  42,  ed.  Lyon,  1601. 

Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 

Sketching  Club  or  Society  (3'"'^  S.  iv.  248.) 
This  excellent  idea  was  long  put  into  practice 
both  in  London  and  in  Paris  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  I recollect  that  highly  gifted  and  most 
amiable  artist,  the  late  lamented  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
telling  me  many  years  ago  that,  to  his  great  de- 
light, he  and  several  of  his  distinguished  brothers 
of  the  brush  used  alternately  to  meet  at  each 
other’s  dwellings  of  an  evening,  and  that  the  one 
whose  turn  it  was  to  receive  his  friends  proposed 
a subject  for  composition  he  had  previously  re- 
flected on,  when  one  and  each  set  to  work  in 
right  good  earnest  (one  of  the  quickest  and 
cleverest  amongst  whom,  Mr.  Leslie  said,  was 
A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.)  These  first  flights  of  ima- 
gination, although  frequently  but  rough  sketches, 
sometimes  became  admirable  pictures.  They  were 
always  left  with  mine  host,  who  in  return  offered 
supper  to  his  friends  — 

“ When  we  are  fill’d 

With  wine  and  feasting,  we  have  suppler  souls 

Than  in  our  fasts,” 

and  very  pleasant  meetings  they  must  have  been 
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witli  siicli  men  as  Leslie,  Chalon,  G.  S.  Newton, 
"Webster,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  P.  A.  L. 

Patrons  of  Scotch  Parishes  S.  i.  172, 
328.)  — if  your  correspondent  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Scott's  Fasti  Ecclesim  Seoticance  (part  i.  p.  134), 
be  will  find  that  in  1737  the  Earl  of  Ruglen  was 
patron  of  Cramond.  The  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling  is  not  yet  published,  so  that  I cannot 
give  the  name  of  the  patron  of  Kincardine-in- 
Menteith.  T.  G. 

Rhyming  Latin  Inscriptions  (4^'"  S.  ii.  276.) — 
In  a rather  large  collection  of  rubbings  of  brasses 
and  stones,  I have  several  curious  jingling  inscrip- 
tions, both  in  Latin  and  English ; but  none  that 
would  assist  in  supplying  the  words  wanting  in 
the  Bodmin  legend.  I think,  however,  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  read  thus : — 

“ Hie  qui  tumulatur 
Thomas  Le  Moyle  sic  vocabatur 
Migrans  a seculo 
Petivit  a celo 
Ut  hie  vermibus  spectatus 
Sit  celo  levatus.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Squeezing  W^atch  (4^*^  S.  ii.  276.) — I have  no 
doubt  that,  by  a squeezing  watch,”  was  meant 
a repeater;  and  that  it  was  so  called  from  the 
action  of  pushing,  or  squeezing  in,  the  side  of  the 
watch  in  order  to  make  it  strike.  For  the  first 
repeaters,  which  were  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  were  made  to  strike  by 
pushing  in  a piece  on  one  or  both  sides,  which 
might  well  have  been  termed  squeezing. 

F.  C.  H. 

The  “squeezing  watch,”  concerning  which  your 
correspondent  makes  inquiry,  would  seem  to  be  no 
other  than  the  repeater^  i.  e.  the  kind  of  watch 
which  may  be  made  to  strike  whenever  required 
by  the  compression  of  a spring.  By  “squeezing 
watch  ” understand  a watch  made  to  be  squeezed 
or  compressed.  Pope,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  though  not  in  his  first  edition, 
has  — 

“ Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  .slipper  knock’d  the  ground, 

And  the  press'd  loatch  return’d  a silver  sound.” 

SCHIN. 

Peers’  Christian  Names  S.  ii.  252.)— 
The  late  Lord  Bayning  and  the  late  Lord  Rivers 
always  signed  their  franks  with  their  Christian 
names  prefixed,  as  “ Wm.  Powlett  Baynino-  ” 

G.  Pitt  Rivers.”  E.  Walford. 

Hampstead,  N.VV. 

Tinder  Boxes  (P''  S.  ii.  226.)— The  earliest 
mention  of  the  tinder-box  is  probably  where 
Shakespeare  says  — 

“ Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho! 

Give  me  a taper,” — 

but  it  was  certainly  used  long  before  this.  The 


word  tind  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  Saxon 
tyndan,  to  kindle — employed  by  Wycliff,  Milton, 
and  Dryden.  Sanderson  in  his  sermons,  1689,  says : 
“As  one  candle  tindeth  a thousand.”  Southey,, 
in  his  Common-Place  Book  (third  series,  p.  49), 
has : — 

“ Featley,  Claris  Mystica,  1636,  p.  143. — Lights  hang- 
ing in  churches  and  noblemen’s  halls,  let  down  to  be 
tinded,  i.  e.  lighted : a pure  Saxon  word,  still  used  by  the 
common  people  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties, 
and  not  obsolete,  as  implied  by  some  lexicographers.” 

Tine  is  used  in  Somerset  and  Wiltshire ; tin, 
tine,  tend,  or  tind,  in  Cheshire ; teen  in  Devonshire ; 
tind  in  Derbyshire;  and  in  the  latter  county  tindle 
is  the  term  used  for  a fire  made  by  the  children 
on  All  Souls’  night. 

I should  advise  your  correspondent  A.  K.  G.  to 
read  a paper  (illustrated)  by  Mr.  Holland  in  The 
Reliquary,  Oct.  1866  (vii.  65). 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

“ The  Farmer  and  the  King  ” (4“^  S.  ii.  152, 
206.) — The  study  of  our  old  English  ballad  lore 
is  not  a very  difficult  pursuit,  nor  one  requiring 
any  great  amount  of  acumen,  and  yet  I am  often 
surprised  at  the  mistakes  made  by  writers  who 
venture  on  the  subject.  Take  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  notes  gravely  furnished  by  your  corre- 
spondents as  illustrating  “Bishop  Percy’s  Manu- 
script” 1 Now  the  song  of  “ The  Farmer  and  the 
King  ” is  utterly  worthless  in  this  point  of  view, 
as  it  was  written  (avowedly  upon  the  subject  of 
the  old  ballad)  by  Tom  Hudson,  the  comic-song 
writer  of  fifty  years  back ; the  tune  being  adapted 
to  it  by  John  Blewitt,  the  well-known  composer  of 
scores  of  such  things.  It  was  a great  favourite  with 
little  Knight,  the  comedian,  who  frequently  sung  it 
on  the  stage  in  character.  Becoming  very  popular, 
it  was  multiplied  in  penny  song-books  and  half- 
penny broadsides,  and  sung  by  strolling  actors  all 
over  the  country.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
its  wide-spread  fame  and  local  popularity.  I 
remember,  when  a boy,  visiting  old  Tom  Hudson, 
who  (about  1825)  kept  a little  shop  for  the  sale 
of  his  songs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bloomsbury 
market;  and  from  him  I received  a copy,  with 
many  others,  of  “ There  was  an  old  chap  in  the 
west  countrie.”  It  is  amusing  to  find  your  cor- 
respondents giving  “ various  readings  ” of  this 
modern  antique,  as  if  it  were  a veritable  relic  of 
the  olden  time  ! Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


iHiiSfcHanroiis. 

' NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  Collected  and  edited  hy  Reuben 
and  Sholto  Percy.  With  a Preface  hy  .John  Tinibs, 
F.S.A.  Chandos  Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.  (VVarne.) 
When  the  editors  of  these  very  popular  series  of  anec- 
dotes undertook  their  compilation,  they  resolved  “ to 
combine  instruction  with  amusement  with  a scrupulous 
regard  to  truth,  to  probability,  and  to  morals  ” ; and  the 
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result  showed  they  had  acted  wisety  in  so  doing,  for  few 
works  of  the  kind  have  attained  greater  or  better  de- 
served popularity.  Mr.  Warne  has  determined  that  a 
new  edition  of  thena  shall  form  a portion  of  his  Chandos 
Library,  and  the  first  volume  (the  second  we  are  in- 
formed will  be  ready  in  about  a fortnight)  is  now  before 
us,  and  contains,  in  a neatly  printed  form,  the  first 
twenty  Parts  of  the  original  edition. 

The  County  Families  of  the  United  Kingdom',  or,  Royal 
Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  containing  a Brief  Notice  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  and  Appoint- 
ment of  each  Person;  his  Heir,  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive ; as  also  a Record  of  the  Offices  which  he  has  hitherto 
held,  together  with  his  Town  Address  and  Country  Re- 
sidence. By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  (Hardwicke.) 

There  are  two  obvious  reasons  why  our  notice  of  this 
bulky  and  useful  volume  should  he  what  to  many  may 
appear  disproportionately  brief.  The  first  is,  that  its 
object  and  the  manner  in  which  that  object  is  endeavoured 
to  be  carried  out  is  fully  described  in  the  title-page.  The 
second  is  the  gratifying  fact,  both  to  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, that  the  work  has  given  such  general  satisfaction, 
and  met  with  such  success,  as  to  have  exhausted  three 
editions,  and  call  for  the  publication  of  the  present — the 
fourth.  The  work  is  now  corrected  down  to  June  last ; 
and  not  only  is  it  corrected,  but  it  is  very  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  new  names  and  new  facts.  That 
every  statement  to  be  found  in  it  is  scrupulously  accu- 
rate we  will  not  venture  to  affirm,  for  what  books  con- 
taining, as  this  does,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  notices — 
each  notice  including  from  five  to  fifty  facts  inclusive  of 
dates — could  lay  claim  to  so  high  a character  ? — but  hav- 
ing tested  the  book  by  references  to  man}’-  accounts  to  be 
found  in  it,  we  are  in  a position  to  give  Mr.  Walford  credit 
for  the  great  care,  pains,  and  judgment  which  he  has 
shown  in  the  preparation  of  a work,  which  calls  in  an 
especial  degree  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  on  the 
part  of  the  editor.  We  ought  to  add  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  keeping  the  type  of  the  County  Fami- 
lies always  standing,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  pub- 
lished annually. 

A Century  of  Birmingham  Life : or,  a Chronicle  of  Local 
Events  from  1741  to  1841.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
John  Alfred  Langford.  Vol.  II.  (Osborne.) 

After  the  favourable  opinion  at  which  we  had  arrived 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Langford  had  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  first  Century  of  Birmingham  Life,  it  is  not 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  the  work  should  have 
received  so  much  encouragement  as  to  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate preparation  of  the  second  volume,  which  brings 
down  the  history  of  Birmingham’s  growth  to  the  close  of 
1840  ; and  so  completes  an  amusing  book,  rich  in  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  England’s  social  progress. 

Kilmarnock  Edition  of  Burns. — Mr.  James  M‘Kie, 
the  bookseller  of  Kilmarnock,  the  publisher  of  the  fac- 
simile of  the  original  Kilmarnock  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Robert  Burns,  has  issued  proposals  for  printing  the  whole 
of  Burns’s  Poetical  Works  and  Songs  uniform  with  the 
Facsimile  in  paper,  type,  and  binding.  They  will  form 
three  volumes  (price  one  guinea),  and  will  be  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  follows  : — One  volume  to  consist 
of  all  the  Poems  which  appeared  in  the  early  Edinburgh 
editions  (excluding  those  Poems  contained  in  the  original 
Kilmarnock  edition,  excepting  additions  and  alterations 
made  by  the  author  himself),  with  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  first  Edinburgh  edition,  and  a reproduction  of 
Beugo’s  celebrated  engraving  of  the  poet,  similar  to  that 
which  appeared  as  a frontispiece  to  the  book.  Another 


volume  will  consist  of  all  thePoems  of  Burns  which  have 
since  appeared,  and  which  may  be  appropriately  called 
his  Posthumous  Poems,  with  the  extended  Glossary.  The 
third  volume  will  comprise  the  Songs. 

The  Holbein  Society.— Under  this  title  a society 
has  been  formed  at  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
ducing by  means  of  the  photolithographic  process  a series 
of  facsimile  reprints  of  rare  books,  in  the  production  of 
■w’hich  art  and  literature  are  combined.  The  first  part 
of  the  series  will  consist  of  Holbein’s  celebrated  Dance  of 
Death  and  Figures  for  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  series 
of  Quatuor  Alciati  Fontium,  Four  of  the  Fountains  of 
Alciat,  of  whose  celebrated  Emblems  sixty  editions  at 
least  appeared  before  1600.  These  will  be  followed  by 
other  works  of  a similar  character.  The  council  have 
arranged  with  Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  who  executed  the  fac- 
simile reprint  of  Whitney’s  Choice  of  Emblemes  in  1866,  to 
superintend  the  production  of  the  volumes,  and  as  literary 
editor  the  Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A.,  who  edited  that 
work,  and  who  has  in  the  press  an  extensive  work  on 
Shakspeare  and  the  Emblem  Writers.  The  subscription  is 
one  guinea  a-year,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
James  Croston,  the  Grove,  Cheetham  Hall,  near  Man- 
chester. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Cobb’s  Bampton  Lectohes.  1783.  . 

Kirby’s  BaiDGEWATER  Treatise.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  orig.  cloth.  Pickering. 
Notes  and  Qoeriks.  December  5th  and  26th,  1863. 

Wanted  by  Bookworm,  Market-Jew  Terrace,  Penzance. 


Anabaptism  Considered  (.circa  1700). 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Sukes,  Doncaster. 


JavENiLiA,  by  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt.  ^ t . . 

Lamb’s  Tales  prom  Shakspere,  with  Memoir  of  Charles  Lamb  by 
J.  Watson  Dalby.  Pigot;  London  & Manchester,  1835. 

The  Wavkrley  Novels.  Illustrated  Edition.  Vols.  XXXVIII. 

XXXIX.  and  XL.  A.  & C.  Black,  1860.  . . ^ 

Indicator,  Edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Vol.  II.  Beginning  with  Oct.  11, 
1820.  Appleyard,  1821. 

Wanted  by  S.  B.  Toivnshend  Mayer,  F.B.S.L.,  25,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


La  Grande  Galerie  dk  Versailles,  by  Le  Brun. 

Gillray’s  Caricatures. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  <§•  Son,  Derby. 

Danibll  and  Ayton’s  Voyage  round  Great  Britain.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  1814,  &c. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Willis  ^ Sotheran,  136,  Strand. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  which  are  in  type,  but  unavoidably 
postponed,  we  have  — 

German  Reformation  Dramas,  by  Mr.  Collier. 

Chaucer’s  Chronology,  by  Mr.  Brae.  _ 

Caesar’s  Invasion  of  Britain:  Poem  by  Cicero,  by  Mr.  Mac  Caoe. 

Unpublished  Poems  of  Burns,  by  Dr.  Bamage. 

Poem  of  Three  Languages  in  One,  by  Mr.  Bates. 

J.  M.  C.  (Feversham  ) Please  repeat  the  query. 

R.  T.  M.  Our  arrangements  do  not  admit  of  our  availing  ourselves 
of  your  offer. 

H.  B.  P.  We  cannot  answer  legal  queries. 

J.  M.  Surely  the  original  of  the  name  o/Dr.  Hornbook  is  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation. 

Filius  Ecclesi.®.  Most  biographical  dictionaries  contain  an  account 
of  Mark  Antony  de  Dominis.  Archbishop  of  Spalatro.  See  ‘N.  St4.  1st 
S.  iv.  257;  V.  8.j;  2nd  S.  viii.  19.  20,  33;  3rd  S.  xii.  48. 

Genealogical  Queries,  except  when  they  relate,  to  points  of  hiMoricnl 
and  general  interest^  must  have  the  names  and  addresses  oj  the  Querists 
appended  to  them,  so  that  the  answer's  may  be  sent  to  them  direct.  We 
cannot  afford  space  to  matters  of  purely  personal  interest.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  such  queries  lately,  but  cannot  insert  them  because  they  ai  & 
not  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  inquirers. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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CESAR’S  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN:  POEM  BY 
CICERO. 

Tlie  place  at  wliicli  Julius  Csesar  landed  his 
troops  upon  his  first  invasion  of  Britain  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  various 
■tvriters ; but  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
that  interesting  event  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
especial  notice,  viz.  the  probability  of  its  having 
formed  the  theme  of  a poem  by  the  illustrious 
orator,  philosopher,  and  (despite  the  sneer  of 
Juvenal)  competent  poet — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 
My  belief  is,  Cicero,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
court  to  Caesar,  did  compose  such  a poem ; and 
the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  be  found  in 
the  collections  addressed  to  his  friends,”  and  to 

Atticus,”  form  the  foundation  on  which  my 
belief  rests.  The  editions  from  which  I quote 
are,  the  EpistolcB  Familiar es,  published  at  Paris, 
1588,  and  ad  Adticmn,  Brutum  et  Q.  Fratrem. 
published  at  Frankfort,  1599. 

Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  brother  Quintus,  then 
in  the  camp  with  Caesar,  makes  use  of  these 
words : — 

“ Since  I have  (notwithstanding  your  urgent  incite- 
ments to  the  contrary)  been  somewhat  sluggish,  and  for 
too  long  a time,  in  manifesting  niy  devotion  to  an  indi- 
vidual so  illustrious,  I shall  endeavour  to  regain  lost 
time,  not  merely  with  horse’s  speed,  but — since  you  write 
that  a poem  of  mine  is  admired  by  him— by  means  of  a 
poetical  conveyance.  Do  you  then  present  Britain  to  my 


pencil.  Afford  me  the  opportunity  of  portrajung  it  with 
colours  supplied  by  your  hand  (modo  mihi  date  Britau- 
niam,  quam  pingam  coloribus  tuis,  pencillo  meo).  But 
what  am  I thinking  of  doing  } How  find  time  for  this — 
and  especially  at  Rome,  where  he  desires  me  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode.  But  I shall  see  about  it,  and,  per- 
chance, my  love  for  you  will  enable  me  to  overcome  all 
difficulties.” — Epist,  ad  Q.  Fratrevi,  lib.  ii.  ep.  xiv.  p.  458 

In  Cicero’s  letter  to  Atticus  in  the  same  year ' 
he  says  : — 

“ I see,  by  letters  from  my  brother,  that  he  must  have 
already  reached  Britain.  I await,  with  anxiety,  further 
news  from  him.” — Ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  ep.  xiv.  p.  90. 

A short  time  afterwards  he  thus  writes  to  his 
brother : — 

“ I come  now  to  that  part  which  I ought  first  have 
referred  to.  What  pleasure  has  been  afforded  me  by  your 
letters  about  Britain  ! I was  in  such  terror  of  that  ocean ! 
I had  such  a dread  of  the  coast  of  that  island ! There  were 
too  other  circumstances  not  to  be  contemned ; but  still 
they  were  more  pregnant  with  hope  than  fear,  and  they 
aroused  rather  a solicitude  as  to  the  result,  than  appre- 
hension as  to  any  disaster.  You  had,  I see,  a noble  topic 
to  descant  upon.  What  a strange-looking  land  ! What  a 
curious  natural  condition  of  circumstances  and  localities  ! 
What  manners  and  customs!  What  various  populations ! 
What  battles  I and  then  what  a general  you  have  had  in 
Csesar  himself!  Most  willingly  will  I aid  you,  and  in 
the  manner  too  in  which  you  wish  to  be  assisted,  and 
shall  send,  as  you  desire  them,  verses — that  is,  I shall 
transmit  “owls  to  Athens  ” {yXama  els  ’Ad^yVas). 

“ By  the  way,  I see  you  are  on  this  very  point  trying 
to  conceal  something  from  me.  What,  my  dear  brother, 
does  Caesar  think  of  my  verses  ? He  has  already"  written 
to  me  respecting  the  first  book,  and  says  that  he  had  not 
read  any  thing  in  Greek  that  pleased  him  better.  ‘ The 
rest,  up  to  a certain  passage,  is  more  negligently  exe- 
cuted.’ Such  is  his  expression.  Tell  me  what  it  is  that 
displeases  him — the  substance  or  character  of  the  poem. 
You  need  not  fear  to  be  candid.  I shall  not  love  you  nor 
him  the  less.  Speak  as  a friend  of  truth,  and  as  a 
brother.” — Ad  Quintum,  lib.  ii.  ep.  xv.  p.  461. 

In  a letter  to  bis  brother,  be  again  remarks 
with  respect  to  Britain : — 

“ Of  the  affairs  in  Britain  I know,  from  your  letters, 
that  nothing  has  occurred  which  affords  a ground  either 
for  fear  or  rejoicing.” — Ad  Quintum,  lib.  iii.  ep.  i.  p.  464. 

In  tbe  same  letter  be  says : — 

“ I have  made  shorter  the  poem  which  I have  been 
writing  in  honour  of  C^sar  (‘  Poema  ad  Csesarem,  quod 
composueram,  incidi.)  Those  verses  you  ask  for  your- 
self, since  the  (poetical)  sources  are  dried  up,  I shall,  if  I 
have  the  time,  write  them.” — Ad  Quintum,  lib.  iii.  ep.  i. 
p.  465. 

He  concludes  tbe  same  letter : — 

“ Caesar  has  written  to  me  from  Britain  a letter  dated 
the  Kalends  of  September,  which  I did  not  receive  until 
the  4th  of  the  Kalends  of  October.  It  appears  that  affairs 
go  on  pretty  well ; and  he  tells  me,  in  order  that  I may 
not  be  surprised  at  not  having  news  from  you,  that  you 
were  not  with  him  when  he  landed  on  the  coast.” — Ad 
Quint,  lib.  iii.  ep.  i.  p.  468. 

In  a letter  to  Trebatius,  be  says : — 

“ I do  not  blame  you  very  much  for  not  exhibiting  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  Britain.”  — Ad  Familiar,  lib.  vii. 
ep.  xvi.  p.  218. 
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He  remarks  to  the  same  person : — 

“ I am  glad  you  did  not  go  to  Britain ; for  by  so  doing, 
5’’OU  are  free  from  trouble,  whilst  I should  never  have 
heard  a word  from  you  about  its  affairs.” — Ad  Familiar. 
lib.  vii.  ep.  xvii.  p.  220. 

In  a letter  to  his  brother  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, he  thus  writes : — 

“But  there  is  one  anxious  thought  that  at  this  moment 
afflicts  and  torments  me ; and  that  is,  that  it  is  now  more 
than  fifty  days  since  there  has  been  not  one  word  from 
you,  nor  from  Caesar.  There  has  been  not  only  not  a 
letter,  but  not  so  much  as  a rumour  has  reached  us  from 
those  places.  I am  in  fear  for  you,  on  account  of  the  sea  ; 
and  then  I am  anxious  as  to  what  may  have  befallen  you 
on  land : and,  as  it  always  happens  when  those  we  love 
are  away  from  us,  I cannot  cease  from  thinking  of  the 
very  things  which  I most  wish  maj"  never  befall  you.  I 
entreat  you  then  to  let  me  hear  from  you.  I know  jmu 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  writing 
to  me ; but  this  I wish  you  to  know — I never  before  was 
so  anxiously  expecting  a letter  from'you.” — Ad  Quint. 
lib.  iii.  ep.  iii.  p.  469. 

How  strange  it  is  to  read  in  these  times  of 
steam-boats,  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs,  of 
persons  in  Rome  being  for  fifty  days  without  a 
particle  of  intelligence  from  their  general  and 
army  on  the  coasts  of  England ! The  following 
description  of  England  — now  the  land  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  the  earthly  paradise  of 
Italian  singers — is  still  more  curious. 

Cicero  thus  writes  of  England  to  his  friend 
Atticus : — 

“ I learn  from  my  brother’s  letters  that  Caesar  exhibits 
an  almost  incredible  regard  for  me ; and  such  a sentiment 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  letters  to  me  from  Caesar  him- 
self. His  return  from  the  war  in  Britain  is  expected. 
It  is  ascertained  that  the  approaches  to  the  island  were 
defended  by  marvellous  fortifications.  This  too  is  also 
learned,  as  a positive  fact,  that  there  is  not  a particle  of 
silver  to  be  found  in  that  island,  nor  the  expectation  of 
any  spoil,  unless  in  captives— and  amongst  these  I think 
you  would  never  hope  to  find  one  who  was  either  a 
scholar  or  a musician.”  (Constat  enim  aditus  insulas 
esse  munitos  mirificis  molibus : etiam  illud  jam  cognitum 
est,  neque  argenti  scrupulum  esse  ullum  in  ilia  insula, 
neque  ullam  spem  praedae,  nisi  ex  mancipiis  : ex  quibus 
nullos  puto  te  literis,  aut  musicis  eruditos  expectare.” — 
Ad  Attic,  lib.  iv.  ep.  xv.  p.  93. 

In  a letter  to  Atticus,  dated  in  November : — 

“ I have  received  letters  from  my  brother  Quintus,  and 
from  Caesar,  of  the  11th  Kalends  of  November.  The 
Britain  expedition  is  at  an  end.  Hostages  have  been 
received.  There  has  been  no  spoil ; but  a pecuniary 
tribute  has  been  imposed.  The  letters,  written  on  the 
British  shore,  are  dated  the  6th  of  the  Kalends  of  October, 
and  were  despatched  at  the  moment  of  the  embarcation 
of  the  army,  which  was  returning.” — Ad  Attic,  lib.  iv. 
ep.  xvi.  p.  94. 

In  a letter  to  bis  brother  Quintus  in  Novem- 
ber : — 

“I  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  account  given 
in  jmur  letter  of  the  courage  and  strength  of  soul  ex- 
hibited by  Caesar  in  a moment  of  such  affliction.  You 
also  desire  me  to  finish  the  poem  I had  planned  in  his 
honour.  Notwithstanding  my  occupations,  and  still  more 


the  state  of  my  mind,  I shall  return  to  the  task,  since 
Cffisar  himself  knows,  through  the  letter  I sent  to  you, 
that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  begun  by  me  ; and 
I shall  finish  it  during  the  idle  days  of  ‘ the  Supplica- 
tions.’ ” — Ad  Quint,  lib.  iii.  ep.  viii.  p.  475. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  bis  brother  Quintus  in 
tbe  following  month,  December,  be  states  that  be 
bad  finished  the  poem  which  was  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  achievement  of  Julius  Caesar.  Cicero 
thus  expresses  himself : — 

That  which  you  urge  me  to  do  I have  already  accom- 
plished. _ The  poem  for  Casar  is  finished,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  it  will  be  acceptable  (Quod  me  hortaris  ut  ab- 
solvam,  habeo  absolutum,  suave  mihi  quidem  ut  videtur, 
eTTos  ad  Cassarem) ; but  I am  seeking  out  for  a safe  mes- 
senger to  send  it,  lest  that  which  happened  to  your 
' Erigone  ’ when  Caesar  was  the  general,  should  not  occur 
to  it,  and  it  should  not  obtain  a safe  passage  through 
Gaul.” — Ad  Quint,  lib.  iii.  ep.  ix.  p.  476. 

The  passages  here  quoted  indubitably  show 
that  Cicero  wrote  some  poem  for  Caesar ; and,  it 
is  plain  from  the  last  paragraph,  commemorative 
of  an  heroic  achievement,  and  that  achievement 
(Cicero’s  mind  being  so  full  of  the  subject)  most 
probably  the  invasion,  or,  as  it  was  regarded  in 
Rome,  the  complete  conquest  of  Britain.  It  may 
be  also  inferred  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that 
the  heroic  poem  in  honour  of  Caesar  was  in  Greek, 
and  the  reason  for  that  language  being  preferred 
by  Cicero  is  explained  in  his  speech  in  defence  of 
Archias  : — Quod  Graeca  loquuntur  in  omnibus 
fere  gentibus,  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane, 
continentur.’’ 

In  writing  such  a poem,  Cicero  was  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  most  accomplished  scholar  and 
greatest  general  of  his  age  had,  at  least,  the  love 
of  poets  who  were  their  eulogists  that  had  been 
exhibited  by  the  rude  Marius  and  luxurious  Lu- 
cullus.  The  conquest  of  Britain,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  contemporaries  of  Caesar,  was  the  most 
marvellous,  and  in  modern  times  would  be  called 
the  most  romantic  of  all  his  achievements  ; there- 
fore the  most  fitting  theme  for  an  epic  poem. 
Observe  the  terms  in  which  the  people  of  Britain 
are  referred  to  by  Virgil  and  Horace : — 

“ Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos.” — Virg.  Eel,  i.  67. 

“ Ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos.” — Hor.  Carm.  i.  xxxv.  29,  30. 

“ Britannos  hospitibus  feros. — Id.  ih.  iii.  iv.  33. 

It  would  be  a gratification  to  Caesar  to  find 
such  an  exploit  so  treated,  as  Cicero  declares  it 
was  a cause  of  intense  delight  to  himself  to  know 
that  the  most  glorious  circumstances  in  his  own 
life — his  consulship  and  defeat  of  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a poem 
in  Greek.  Cicero,  it  may  be  surmised,  expected 
Caesar  to  feel  as  grateful  to  him  as  he  avowed 
himself  to  be  placed  under  an  obligation  by  the 
poet  Archias : — 

“ Nam  quse  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro  vobiscum  simul 
pro  salute  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  et  pro  vita  civium. 
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proque  universa  republica  gessimus,  attigit  hie  versibus 
atque  inchoavit : quibus  auditis,  quod  luihi  magna  res, 
et  jucunda  visa  est,  buuc  ad  perficiendum  bortatus  sura.  ’ 
Fro  Archia,  § vii. 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Place  St.-Sauveur,  Dinan,  France. 


GERMAN  REFORMATION -DRAMAS. 

When  I was  collecting  materials  for  my  History 
of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  about 
the  year  1828,  I bought  of  Thomas  Eodd  (or  of 
his  father,  who,  I think,  was  then  alive)  a small 
German  book,  without  pagination,  containing 
several  old  dramas.  I could,  however,  make  no 
use  of  it;  but  as  Eodd,  some  years  afterwards, 
told  me  that  it  was  a great  curiosity,  and  offered 
to  buy  it  back  at  more  than  three  times  the  price 
I had  paid  for  it,  I will  describe  it  in  hopes  that 
some  of  the  contributors  to  ‘‘N.  &Q.”  will  be  able 
to  give  me  information  regarding  it.  I once  showed 
it  to  Dr.  Lappenburg ; but,  as  I understood,  he  had 
never  seen  a copy  of  it,  and  ^knew  nothing  of  its 
histoiy. 

On  the  first  title-page  is  a coarse  but  striking 
woodcut  of  a very  long-nosed  man  with  a full 
beard,  and  at  the  side  of  it  ‘^Johannes  Huss”; 
above  it  are  these  words  Tragedia  Johannis 
Huss,  welche  auff  dem  Unchristlichen  Concilio  zu 
Costnitz  gehalten,  alien  Christen  niitzlich  und  trost- 
lich  zu  lesen.”  At  the  bottom  is  the  date  Wit- 
temberg,  ii.D.xxxviij .”  The  back  of  the  title-page 
is  blank,  and  on  the  next  leaf  begins  an  address , 

Allen  Christgleubigen  Lesern  Gnad  und  Fried  von 
unserm  Heiland  Jhesu  Christo.’'  This  occupies 
twelve  small  octavo  pages,  after  which  we  come  to 
a list  of  characters  headed  ^^Die  Personen  dieses 
Spiels,”  beginning  with  Babst,  Konig,  Patriarch 
von  Constantinopel,”  and  ending  with  Johan 
Huss,  Notarius  Petrus,  Hans,  Cuntz,  Hencker  Pro- 
phet ” — in  the  whole  thirty-eight  personages.  A 
long  Vorrhede  ” fills  six  pages,  in  couplets,  after 
which  we  meet  with  the  heading  Actus  primus 
Citatio  ” ; but  John  Huss  does  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance until  the  opening  of  Actus  Secundus,” 
and  of  course  his  execution  does  not  come  till 
near  the  end,  after  a speech  by  him  of  eight  lines, 
followed  by  this  stage  direction,  ^‘Nach  solchem 
wil’d  er  hinaus  gefurt  und  verbrant.”  The  wood- 
cut  of  Huss  is  repeated  on  the  last  page,  and 
under  it  “Gedruckt  zu  Wittemberg  durch  Georgen 
Ehaw.” 

The  next  production  in  the  volume,  but  with- 
out any  printer’s  name  or  separate  title-page,  is 
thus  entitled : “ Trias  Eomana,  Quaternio  mundana. 
Der  Welt  Gattung.  S.  P.  Q.  E.”  It  occupies 
thirty-two  pages,  and  then  we  arrive  at  a new 
title-page,  which  shows  that  it  is  a drama,  like 
one  well  known  in  English,  and  called  in  the 
German  — 


“ HofFteuffel.  Das  sechste  Capitel  Danielis,  den  Gott- 
fiirchtigen  zu  trost,den  Gottlosen  zur  Avarnung,  Spiehveis 
gestellet,  und  in  Rheim  verfasset,  Durch  Johan  Chrv^seum. 
Gedruckt  zu  Wittemberg  Bey  Veit  Crautzer.  Anno,  &c. 
1546.” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  German  version  was  nine- 
teen years  anterior  to  our  English  play  called 
Kyng  Daryus : the  tedious  preface  of  Chryseus  is 
dated  “am  tag  Johannis  Baptistse,  Anno  Christi, 
&c.  44.”  This  performance  is  very  long. 

The  fourth  production  in  my  volume  has  for 
title  — 

‘•Ein  fast  KurtzAvylig  Fasznachtspil,  so  zii  Bern  uff 
der  Hernfassnacht,  in  dem  m.d.xxii  jar  von  burgerssdnen 
ofFentlich  gemacht  ist,  darih  die  wai’heit  in  schimpfFe 
wyss  voni  Pabst  unnd  syner  priesterschafFt  gemeldet  und 
anzeigt  wiirt.  Item  ein  ander  spil,  daselbs  uff  der  atlen  [sic] 
fassnacht  darnach  gemacht,  eroffnende  grossen  under- 
scheid  zwishen  dem  Pabst  und  Christum  Jesum  unserem 
seligmacher.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  this  imprint  — 
“ Getrucke  zii  Bern  by  Mathia  Apiario.  Im  1540 
jar.”  It  consists  in  the  whole  of  ninety-two  pages 
closely  printed. 

The  fifth  and  last  portion  is  called  — 

“Das  Barbeli.  Ein  gsprach  von  einer  miiter  mit ir  tochter, 
sye  in  ein  Kloster  ze  bringen.  Auch  erlicher  Wiinch  vh 
Pfaffen  argument,  damit  sie  das  Closterleben  als  einen 
heyligen  Standt  wbUen  beschirmen,  und  den  Abstande 
verwerffen.” 

This  piece  has  no  place  nor  printer’s  name,  and 
at  the  end  (the  whole  being  in  verse  with  some 
prose  intermixed)  we  read  “End  diss  spyls.  J.  F.  S.” 
I ought  to  add  that  there  is  a woodcut  on  the 
title-page  representing  a mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter, surrounded  by  clergy  and  a second  woman. 
This  production  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue in  couplets,  with  texts  of  Scripture  inter- 
larded. It  is  as  long  as  any  of  the  other  pieces  in 
the  volume,  which  is  only  bound  in  paper,  but 
obviously  of  foreign  manufacture. 

J.  Payne  Colliee. 

Maidenhead. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEM  OF  BURNS. 

In  making  inquiries  among  my  Ayrshire  friends 
respecting  the  Eev.  Thomas  Brisbane,  minister  of 
Dunlop  about  1780,  whom  I believe  to  be  the 
person  to  whom  your  correspondent  refers  (4‘^  S. 
i.  553)  as  the  author  of  a poem  called  “The 
Ordination,”  I have  received  from  a friend  the 
following  poem,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Burns,  and  which,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  has  never  been  published.  My  friend 
says : — 

‘•Ayr,  24th  Sept.,  1868. 

“ On  the  other  side,  I send  you  a copy  of  the  poem 
•which  I took  down  from  the  dictation  of  the  old  lady  I 
told  you  about.  She  gave  it  to  me  as  an  unpublished 
poem"  of  Burns.  She  says  that  she  is  one  hundred  and 
three  years  of  age ; and  the  first  time  I saw  her,  she  told 
me  that  she  remembered  seeing  Burns  in  Thornhill.  I 
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called  on  the  old  lady  lately,  and  found  her  still  vigorous 
considering  her  great  age.” 

TO  THE  POTATO. 

Quid  e’en,  my  auld  acquaintance  cronie ! 

I’m  glad  to  see  thee  bloom  sae  bonie  ; 

Of  fruits  and  flowers  there  is  nae  monie 
Can  match  wi’  thee ; 

I question  much  if  there  be  onie, 

At  least  to  me. 

It’s  now  twa  months  since  ye’ve  been  wi’  us ; 

As  soon ’s  ye  can,  come  in  and  see  us  ; 

Ye’ll  banish  poverty  quite  frae  us, 

The  time  ye  stay  ; 

And  trowth,  I hope  ye  winna  lea’  us 
Till  Whitsunday. 

I’ll  mak  my  braw  young  bouncing  wencher 

Place  thee  upon  a bowl  or  trencher 

Wi’  floods  o’  milk  as  deep  as  Stinchar, 

In  case  I had  it ; 

I’ll  show  thee  fairly  I’m  nae  flincher, 

When  ance  I said  it. 

Ye’re  now  the  poor  folks’  bread  and  scon. 

And  hungry  meals  ye  gar  stan  yon 

Prae  me  to  him  that  fills  the  throne 
O’  happy  Britain. 

Baith  young  and  auld,  man,  wife,  and  ■wean, 

Ye  baud  them  eating.” 

As  tliis  was  taken  down  from  dictation,  the 
spelling  of  the  Scotch  language  may  not  be  the 
original  of  the  poet,  if  it  is  really  his  production 
as  the  old  lady  believes.  I have  looked  over  the 
published  poems  both  in  Currie  and  Chambers, 
and  I do  not  find  among  them  this  poem  To  the 
Potato.”  So  far  as  I can  judge,  it  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  Burns ; but  I leave  your  readers  to  de- 
termine for  them  selves. 

Assuming  it  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  the 
poet,  I think  that  there  is  internal  evidence  to 
show  the  period  at  which  it  must  have  been 
written.  It  is  curious  that  the  river  Stinchar 
should  be  mentioned,  and  that  we  should  find  in 
the  first  line  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  charming 
lyrics,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  the  same  river 
appearing.  I refer  to  ‘^My  Nanie,  O,”  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  at  Lochlea  about 
1783,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

“ Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinsiar  flows, 

’Mang  moors  and  mosses  many,  O, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  closed. 

And  I’ll  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 

Subsequently  the  poet  thought  the  name  of  the 
river  not  sufficiently  euphonious,  and  Chambers 
(vol.  i.  p.  43)  says  that  he  substituted  Lugar  ” 
for  it.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  same  river, 
though  spelt  somewhat  differently  j but  no  argu- 
ment can  be  based  on  the  spelling,  as  the  poem 
was  taken  down  from  dictation. 

Then  observe  what  a glimpse  of  the  domestic 
state  of  matters  the  whole  bearing  of  the  poem 
gives!  With  what  delight  he  looks  forward  to 
the  expected  crop  that  is  to  hand  them  eating  ” ! 
With  what  gmto  he  speaks  of  the  champit  po- 
tatoes with  their  soups  of  milk  ” ! I use  expres- 


sions well  known  to  Scotchmen.  The  whole  shows 
a household  who  were  suffering  from  the  res 
angusta  domi,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  know 
to  have  been  the  stat;e  of  matters  in  the  family  of 
the  poet  in  these  early  times.  The  potato  was 
beginning  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  food  of 
the  struggling  poor  about  1783  or  thereabouts, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  spoken 
of  in  the  exulting  tone  which  pervades  the  poem. 

The  only  notice  of  it  in  the  published  poems  of 
Burns  that  I can  at  present  call  to  my  remem- 
brance is  in  Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,”  to  this 
effect : — 

“ And  whan  we  chasten’d  him  therefor. 

Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a splore. 

As  set  the  warld  a’  in  a roar 
O’  laughin’  at  us  : 

Curse  thou  his  basket  and  his  store. 

Kail  and  potatoes.” 

I think,  then,  that  everything  may  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  in  Ayrshire,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  his  muse. 

The  metre  is  the  favourite  stanza  of  the  poet, 
the  one  employed  in  the  “ Verses  to  the  Mouse.” 
It  is  what  we  find  in  Fergusson  and  Ramsay,  and 
can  even  be  traced  to  poets  of  a much  earlier  date. 
Is  there  not  a peculiarity  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“ wencher  ” ? To  talk  of  a braw  bouncing  wench 
or  lass  ” is  common  enough  in  Scotland,  but  is 

wencher  ” ever  used  by  old  poets  in  the  feminine 
gender?  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
acquainted  with  old  Scottish  poets  may  be  able  to 
give  an  example. 

There  is  a gentleman  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
who  told  me  that  he  possessed  several  unpub- 
lished poems  of  Burns,  and  I am  sure  that  I 
express  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  admirers  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  allow  them  to  appear  in  jmur 
widely- circulating  pages.  No  doubt,  as  he  stated, 
the  poet  is  very  unequal  and  sometimes  sinks  to  a 
level  far  beneath  his  high  powers ; but  his  fame  is 
now  too  well  established  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  to  be  infiuenced  by  anything  of  an  inferior 
nature  that  he  may  have  produced.  What  a 
treasure-trove  it  would  prove  if  we  could  obtain 
some  of  the  lyrics  of  Horace,  which  he  may  have 
thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  the  fame  which  he 
was  anxious  to  secure ! 

Ceaufukd  Tait  Ramage. 


CAPTAIN  THOMAS  ASHE. 

This  man,  who  was  a sort  of  literary  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  appears  to  have  gone  to  his  last  reckoning,  as 
the  thing  is  delicately  expressed  in  some  popular 
works  of  fiction,  with  less  than  the  usual  notice 
at  the  hands  of  Sylvanus  Urban ; consequently  I 
am  driven  to  your  columns  in  search  of  informa- 
tion. I might  easily  have  chosen  a worthier  ob- 
ject— at  least  I think  soj  for  I have  the  smallest 
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opinion  of  Captain  Ashe’s  morality,  integrity,  or 
judgment  — the  largest  of  his  impudence,  con- 
ceitedness, and  unfaithfulness.  I express  this 
mild  opinion— that  is,  mild  compared  with  what 
I believe  he  deserves — because  probably  some  cor- 
respondent may  be  able  to  show  that  he  was 
better  than  I have  found  him  on  his  own  evi- 
dence, which  is  possibly  not  the  most  authentic. 

I guess,  from  the  penniless  and  destitute  state 
in  which  he  died  in  the  thirties  of  this  century 
(see  Hole,  Brief  Biog.  Dicti),  that  he  had  no  rela- 
tions in  England,  or  at  all  events  if  he  had,  he 
had  exhausted  their  patience.  He  was  of  an  Irish 
family,  of  such  ancient  descent  that,  luckily  for 
the  reader,  he  refrains  from  tracing  his  pedigree. 

Of  his  writings  up  to  about  the  year  1820,  I 
think  I have  a tolerably  correct  list  (nearly 
twenty) ; but  after  that  time  all  is  blank.  He 
must  have  written  a great  deal  anonymously  in 
the  journals  and  papers,  if  he  did  not  publish  a 
great  many  works  got  up  for  the  booksellers; 
having,  I believe,  no  other  means  of  support  but 
what  he  obtained  by  his  pen.  But  even  sup- 
posing he  had  other  means,  that  is  an  additional 
reason,  to  my  mind,  why  he  would  have  written 
pretty  constantly.  Have  the  imputations  indi- 
rectly contained  in  the  following  quotations  ever 
been  contradicted  ? — 

“ During  my  residence  in  the  King’s  Bench  ” [which, 
he  says  in  his  Memoirs  (1815,  hi.  130),  did  not  exceed  six 
months],  “I  composed  three  distinct  works;  namely. 
Political  Arguments  in  Favour  of  a Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  I sold  to  Walter  Honey  wood  Yate,  Esq.  for  300Z. 
[and  which  he  published  as  his  own] ; secondly.  The 
History  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  which  I parted 
with  for  250Z.  [and  which  was  published  under  his  initials 
by  Sherwood  & Co.  in  1813] ; and  thirdly,  a pamphlet 
On  the  State  of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Question,  for 
which  I received  llOZ.  from  Sir  J.  J.  W.  Jervis  [who 
published  it  under  his  own  name].” 

The  observations  in  brackets,  of  course,  are 
mine. 

Captain  Thomas  Ashe,  during  a stay  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  wrote  and  published  there  The 
Manhs  Monastery ; or.  Memoirs  of  Belville  and 
Jidia,  Probably  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  give  some  information  as  to  this  novelette, 
which  I think  is  not  in  the  British  Museum 
library. 

When  in  Germany  about  1810,  he  obtained  an 
interview  with  Lavater,  and  forthwith  published 
in  Germany  a successful  satire  on  the  great  phy- 
siognomist, entitled  The  Bhysiognomieal  Quixote, 
but  whether  in  English  or  German  I cannot  say. 

Olphae  Hamst. 


Legen-d  oe  Eobin  Hood  at  Ludlow.  — The 
latter  portion  of  Dingley’s  History  from  Marble 
has  suffered  (perhaps  from  the  hands  of  the  author 
himself)  much  dislocation,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
remains  of  its  original  pagination.  Thus  pp.  326- 


330  are  now  filled  with  matters  relating  to  War- 
wickshire ; but  in  p.  329  was  originally  a “ North 
Prospect  of  Ludlow  Church,”  afterwards  partly 
cut  away.  After  330  follows  a leaf  paged  349, 
and  headed  Shropshire,”  and  containing  the 
following  passage : — 

“ On  the  outside,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  North  Cross 
isle,  is  seen  a long  bearded  arrow  of  iron  sticking  direct, 
sayd  to  be  set  there  in  commemoration  of  a shot  made  by 
Robin  Hood  from  the  Old  Field — a long  mile  distant  — 
which  hitt  the  steeple.” 

The  Eev.  James  Davies,  of  Moor  Court,  King- 
ton,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  indis- 
putably refers  to  Ludlow  church,  where  the  said 
arrow  was  to  be  seen  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  probably  is  now.  The  old  field  ” is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  distant,  on  the  Shrewsbury  road. 
Ludlow  races  are  held  on  it.  T.  Wright  {Hist, 
of  Ludlow,  p.  465)  says  : — 

“ The  North  Transept  is  called  the  Fletchers’  Chancel, 
and  on  its  gable  is  an  arrow,  the  fensign  of  the  craft.  It 
is  a probable  conjecture  that  this  part  was  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  archers  who  might  possibly  hold  their 
meetings  here.” 

Whether  this  conjecture,  or  the  legend  preserved 
by  Dingley,  be  the  better  entitled  to  credit,  I 
have  no  further  evidence  to  help  to  determine. 
Dingley’s  “ North  Prospect  of  Ludlow  Church,” 
if  complete,  would  have  shown  the  arrow  m situ. 
In  p.  ccclxxiv,  where  Dingley  writes,  In  the  way 
to  Shrewsbury  is  Stoke  Castle,”  &c.,  the  writer 
means  the  way  from  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury. 
Stokesay  Castle  is  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike  road 
from  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  line  of  railway,  a 
little  on  the  Ludlow  side  of  Craven  Arms  station. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

Michel  Poloudenski. — A historj^  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Europe,  with  a due  intermixture  of 
biographic  particulars,  would  be  a gift  to  the 
public  of  surpassing  value,  but  the  appearance  of 
such  a work  is  almost  hopeless..  It  can  never  be 
accomplished  till  the  same  task  shall  have  been 
efficiently  performed  for  each  portion  of  Europe, 
according  to  its  linguistic  divisions. 

In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  Nouvelle 
hiographie  generale,  of  which  the  first  volume 
came  out  in  1852,  I observe  a list  of  about  forty 
works  which  the  publishers  had  collected  as 
materials  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  contains  only 
one  work  on  Eussian  literature — a fact  which  jus- 
tifies the  insertion  of  what  follows : — 

“ Necrologie. — Nous  apprenons  de  Moscou  la  mort 
de  M.  Michel  Poeoudenski.  C’etait  mi  studieux  bi- 
bliographe.  Nos  lecteurs  se  souviemient  sans  doute  des 
Courriers  russes  qu’il  nous  a adresses  et  qui  ont  ete  in- 
sures dans  ce  Bidletin.  Auteur  de  plusieurs  travaux  his- 
toriques,  M.  Poloudenski  venait  d’etre  charge  par  la 
Societe  litteraire  de  Moscou  d’ecrire  une  Biographic  des 
ecrivains  russes,  et  s’etait  dej5.  mis  a cette  tache  lors- 
qu’une  mort  prematuree  est  venue  I’enlever.”  [Auguste 
Aubky,  Septembre  18G8.] 
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The  above  note  is  from  the  Bulletin  du  hou- 
quiniste^  which  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 
similar  publications.  Bolton  Coknet. 

Weather  Prognostics.  — In  the  Guardian 
newspaper  of  Sept.  2,  1868,  it  was  remarked  that 
a certain  general,  I think  a Frenchman,  pro- 
verbially fortunate  in  his  weather  (if  I may  use 
the  expression),  was  simply  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  which  had 
been  verified  by  old  observations  made  in  Eng- 
land and  Florence : — 

“ The  weather  remains  the  same  during  the  whole 
moon  — 

1.  (Eleven  times  out  of  twelve)  as  it  is  on  day, 

if  it  continues  unchanged  over  the  sixth  day. 

2.  (Nine  times  out  of  twelve)  as  it  is  on  the  fourth 
day,  if  the  sixth  day  resembles  the  fourth.” 

In  mediaeval  times,  as  your  correspondent 
W.  C.  B.  has  noted,  a similar  rule  existed  in  the 
lines : — 

“ Quarta  quinta  qualis 
Tota  luna  talis.” 

Still  earlier  Pliny  (xviii.  35,  79),  who  died 
A.D.  79,  refers  to  the  following  passage  in  Virgil, 
Georg,  i.  432 : — 

“ Sin  ortu  quarto — namque  is  certissimus  auctor — 

Pura  neque  obtusis  per  coelum  cornibus  ibit, 

Totus  et  ille  dies,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illo 
Exactum  ad  mensem,  pluvia  ventisque  carebunt.” 

Virgil  died  19  b.c.  He  seems  to  have  gained 
this  observation  from  a poem  very  popular  at 
Rome,  on  weather  prognostics,  called  Diosemeia^ 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  lines, 
by  Aratus,  who  flourished  270  B.c.  Cf.  lines 
51-55  and  69-72. 

Perhaps  from  Aratus  the  same  observation  may 
be  traced  up  to  Hesiod,  circa  735  b.c.  ; but  this  I 
must  leave  to  others  more  interested  in  the  matter 
than  the  writer.  At  all  events,  we  may  see  that 
in  weather  prognostics  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.”  W.  H.  S. 

Strange  Christian  Names. — I send  a few 
specimens  of  Christian  names  which,  I think,  are 
rather  strange,  and  which  I have  selected  from 
one  of  the  parish  registers  of  Donnybrook,  near 
Dublin : — 

1.  Bapt.  May  10,  1712,  Ezhle,  the  daughter  of  James 

and Gudle. 

2.  Bapt.  Oct.  26, 1713,  Kesia,  daughter  to  Thomas  and 
Martha  Wilkinson. 

3.  Bur.  April  25, 1714,  Wealthy^  son  to  Symon  and 
Eleanor  Whathing. 

4.  Bapt.  April  22,  1716,  Eichards,  son  to  Edward  and 
Baptize  Anderson. 

6.  Bapt.  Sept.  4,  1716,  MahitaUe,  daughter  toKichard 
and  Elizabeth  Burnett. 

6.  Bapt.  Jany  1,  17l|,  TJtilia,  daughter  to  Eichard  and 

Elizabeth  Deacon.  < 

7.  Bapt.  June  16,  1718,  Anmsfos,  daughter  to  John  1 

and  Sarah  ffoley.  ] 


8.  Bapt.  Jany  8,’ 172^,.  ismey,  daughter  to  William 
r and  Elizabeth  Mattashaw. 

9.  Bapt.  June  22,  1723,  Abernathy^  daughter  to  James' 
and  Elizabeth  Bromlow. 

, 10.  Bapt.  Dec.  8,  1725,  Syabella,  daughter  to  John  and 

' Margaret  Wallis. 

' 11.  Bapt.  Sept.  8,  1726,  Regina,  daughter  to  Maqnus- 

and  Elizabeth  Syck. 

12.  Bapt.  Feb.  10,  172|,  Eumie,  daughter  to  John  and 
Ann  Dauncy. 

13.  Bapt.  Oct.  26,  1729,  Bathia,  daughter  to  James 
and  Elizabeth  Bromlow. 

14.  Bapt.  Feb.  14,  1735,  Ananias,  daughter  to  Peter 
and  Sarah  Portovine. 

15.  Bapt.  Oct.  24,  1731,  Levina,  daughter  to  John  and 
Margaret  Griffith. 

16.  Bur.  Sept.  8,  1732,  Ammoross  Burges. 

17.  Bapt.  Sept.  2,  1733,  Teasia,  daughter  to  William 
and  Elizabeth  Young. 

18.  Bur.  Feb.  20,  173®,  Burlanah  Bumbarr3^ 

19.  Bur.  Feb.  20,  173|,  Amia,  daughter  to  JamesCos- 
grave. 

20.  Bap.  Sept.  1,  1756,  Neptune,  son  of  Harris  and  Mary 
Blood  of  Eingsend. 

21.  Bur.  Jan.  7,  1757,  Deliverance  Branan. 

Without  much  trouble  I could  make  many  ad- 
ditions to  the  foregoing  list,  but  as  others  have 
good  opportunities  of  consulting  parish  registers, 

I leave  it  to  some  of  them  to  extract  therefrom 
specimens  of  strange  Christian  names,  and  I hope 
they  will  do  so  without  delay.  Abhba. 

Studies  oe  Homer.” — At  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  of  this  work  is  a Map  of  the  outer  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Odyssey  and  of  the  Form  of  the 
Earth,  according  to  Homer,”  wherein  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  is  so  confounded  with  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean  as  to  be  unintelligible  to 
the  modern  traveller,  as  it  y^ould  probably  be  to 
Homer  himself.  To  correct  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  such  a map  is  calculated  to  make  on 
our  minds  of  the  travelled  knowledge  of  Homer, 

I recommend  the  ‘^Homerische  Welt-Tafel,”  ap- 
pended to  the  first  volume  of  Voss’s  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey j where  by  taking  the  lines  ot 
route  westward  instead  of  northward,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done,  Voss  has  produced  a map 
which  gives  a clear  idea  of  the  route  of  Ulysses. 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  taken  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  (— Theodosian  table)  for  his  model 
as  to  form,  but  not  as  to  correctness.  Ogygia,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  and  the7rAa7KTas7reTpos  ‘‘wander- 
ing rocks,”  which  latter  he  considers  to  be  the 
Bosphorus,  upon  no  evidence  whatever,  appear  to 
have  misled  him.  I conceive  that  Homer  did  not 
intend  to  indicate  geographically  the  dwelling  of 
the  demi-goddess,  whose  name  itself  means  “ hid- 
den.” Such  was  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes. 
The  only  indication  of  its  site  is  to  be  found  in 
the  line — 

* “ Irrenden  Felsen,”  Voss,  Od.  xxiii.  327.  As  a fit  ac- 
companiment to  “wandering  rocks,”  Homer  has  also 
the  “ swimming  or  floating  island”  of  .^Eolia.  (Oc/.  x. 
1-3.) 
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Ntjctw  eV  afxcpipvTr]  60t  r 6,u(paX6s  icfTi  Qabdcrar]^. 

The  water-surrounded  island,  which  is  the  navel  of  the 
sea:’— Od.  i.  50. 

and  in  his  hearings,  that  is,  having  the  Great  Bear 
on  his  left  hand  {Od.  v.  277)  on  his  way  hack  to 
Phaeacia,*  and  not  behind  him,  as  Gladstone’s 
chart  assumes.  As  the  goddess  was  a daughter 
of  Atlas,  it  may  he  inferred  that  this  sea  where 
she  lived  communicated  with  the  Atlantic.  That 
word  had  a very  indefinite  meaning  amongst  the 
Greeks  long  after  Homer,  who  does  not  men- 
tion it,  and  in  that  sea  they  afterwards  placed  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed.”  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  D., 
169;  Pindar,  01,  ii.  128.)  T.  J.  Btjcktojst. 

Akmeniah-  Folk  Lore  : Changeling.— Moses 
of  Khorene  has  another  tale  of  Ardavasht,  hook  ii. 
chap.  Ixi. : — 

“ This  is  what  say  the  songs  of  fable.  The  descendants 
of  the  dragon  carried  off  the  young  Ardavasht,  and  put 
a devil  in  his  place.  But  this  tale  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  justified,  insomuch  as,  from  his  birth  to  the  time  of 
his  end,  Ardavasht  was  stricken  with  madness.” 

Hyde  Clarke, 

32,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

Shoe-throwing  at  Weddings.  — At  first  it 
was  only  one  shoe,  now  it  is  a perfect  storm  of 
shoes.  At  a late  wedding  this  was  also  accom- 
panied hy  handfuls  of  rice.  Can  any  reason  be 
given  for  this  latter  custom  ? Both  customs  would 
he  more  honoured  hy  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, and,  unless  warranted  hy  such  very  old 
sanction,  are,  to  say  the  least,  vulgar,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  young  bride  is  looking  her  last  at 
sorrowful  parents  and  an  old  home,  is  annoying 
and  ill-timed.  So  rooted  is  the  former  custom, 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  family,  desiring  to 
avoid  the  custom,  had  provided  no  shoe,  a cry 
rose  from  the  crowd,  and  a link-boy  in  the  crowd 
produced  one,  which  was  thrown  amidst  loud 
shouts,  t An  Old  Subscriber. 

The  Prince  Consort’s  Memorial. — A writer 
in  The  Times  of  August  29, 1868  (otherwise  pretty 
nearly  correct),  states  that  “The  Memorial  stands 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  site  of 
the  old  Crystal  Palace  of  1851.”  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  Memorial  does  not  stand  hy  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  west  upon  any  part 
of  the  site  of  the  1851  Exhibition.  The  two  old 
elm  trees  still  standing  near  Prince's  Gate  were 
in  the  position  described. 

Septimus  Piesse,  F.C.S. 
Natural  Inheritance. —In  reading  Mr.  Bar- 
win’s  most  valuable  and  interesting  work— 


* I^aly.  Neither  Voss  nor  Gladstone  has  found  a lo- 
c^ity  for  the  Phaeacians.  I have  taken  it  from  Mannert 
(.  (jreogr.  der  Griechen  n.  Romer,  Th.  iv.  S.  3.) 

[t  The  custom  of  throwing  shoes  at  weddings  has  been 
discussed  in  “N.  & Q.,”  pt  s.  i.  468;  ii.  196;  v.  413  • 
Vii.  182,  288,  411;  viii.  377.— Ed.T  ’ 


Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals,  ^'C. — the  follow- 
ing circumstance  recurred  to  my  memory.  One 
.day,  many  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  T.  Crofton 
Croker  showed  me  the  portrait  in  an  old  book, 
concealing  the  title-page,  and  asked  me  did  I 
know  anyone  whom  it  was  like  ? “ To  be  sure  I 

said  I,  “ it  is  the  very  image  of  John  Her- 


do,” 


rick.”  The  book  was  the  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick^ 
and  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; and  John  Herrick  was  a gentleman  living 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  whom  we  both  knew.  He 
always  asserted  that  he  was  of  the  same  family 
as  the  poet ; and  as  the  latter  had,  I believe,  no 
children,  he  could  not  be  his  descendant,  and  so 
the  likeness  must  have  come  from  a more  remote 
ancestor.  As  far  as  I know,  none  of  J.  Herrick’s 
family  had  the  same  cast  of  countenance.  I think 
I have  read  somewhere  that,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, a lady  descended  from  the  Wicliff  family 
bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the  reformer. 

Thos.  Keightley. 

Leigh  Hunt:  Unpublished  Letter.  — Since 
I communicated  to  your  columns  a few  notes  from 
Leigh  Hunt  to  my  father  and  myself,  which  do 
not  appear  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  Correspondence,  1860, 1 
have  accidentally  met  with  the  following,  relative 
to  a proposition  made  to  Mr.  Hunt,  through  Mr. 
William  Beynell,  to" take  part  in  a projected  re- 
print of  Shelley’s  Queen  Mab  : — 

“ Friday,  July  10,  1829. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

By  a very  unusual  chance,  I was  in  town  when  your 
letter  arrived  at  Epsom,  and  though  it  was  for\varded 
after  me  without  delay,  my  mind  has  been  so  occupied 
with  affairs  of  urgency,  that  I have  to  beg  your  pardon 
for  not  answering  it  as  I ought  to  have  done." 

“ However,  I could  not  have  answer’d  it  otherwise 
than  as  I now  do ; so  that  nobody,  I trust,  is  worse  for 
the  delay.  I need  not  say  how  "happy  1 should  be  to 
avail  myself  of  any  opportunity  for  shewing  the  love  and 
religion  I have  towards  Mr.  Shelley’s  memory  ; but  as  I 
know  that  he  regarded  the  Queen  Mob  as  a very  immature 
production,  and  would  hare  recalled  it  out  of  print  if  he 
could,  you  will  see  why  I cannot  take  any  part  in  a 
republication  of  that  work.”  [ Signature  torn  away.'\ 

\_Endorsed'\ 

“ William  Reynell,  Esq., 

Broad  Street, 

Golden  Square.” 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Caversham  Bridge. — This  curious  and  some- 
what ungainly  structure,  which  has  lately  been 
in  so  perilous  a state  as  to  require  shoring  up  with 
a series  of  timber  struts,  is  now  in  course  of  de- 
molition to  make  way  for  an  iron  girder  bridge, 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  large 
traffic  passing  over  it.  The  arches,  some  fifteen 
in  number,  picturesque  in  their  irregularity  of 
shape  and  space,  carry  a length  of  roadway  from 
bank  to  bank  of  about  four  hundred  feet.  The 
larger  and  more  ancient  portion  of  the  bridge  is 
in  the  county  of  Oxford;  and  here  the  arches. 
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six  or  seven  in  number,  with  tbeir  angular  abut- 
ments, perhaps  date  about  the  same  period  as 
Culham  bridge — the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  ancient  features  are  observable 
on  the  Tvest  side  only,  the  opposite  side  having 
been  faced  with  brickwork  in  recent  times.  Of 
the  fayre  old  chapel,”  which  in  Leland’s  time 
graced  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  some  small 
remains  may  be  seen  in  the  basement  of  a house 
which  occupies  part  of  the  original  site. 

The  sharp  skirmish  which  ended  in  the  repulse 
of  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Eupert  at  ‘‘  Cawsam  ” 
bridge  has  been  well  detailed  in  Sir  Samuel 
Luke’s  Diary,  L.  X. 


Lokd  Bedlat.  — This  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh ; his  name  was 
James  Eoberton.  He  was  son  of  Archibald,  third 
son  of  John  Eoberton  of  Earnock,  near  Hamilton 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  raised  to  the  judicial 
bench  in  1661 , when  he  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Bedlay,  after  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow. He  was  several  times  married,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  May,  1664.  He  was  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh. 

What  were  the  maiden  names  of  all  or  any  of 
his  wives,  and  of  what  families  ? It  is  said  that 
one  of  his  wives  was  a daughter  of  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Craigends,  Eenfrewshire,  and  that  she 
died  prior  to  1654 ; also  that  another  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Dunlops  of  Garnkirk, 
Lanarkshire.  Is  this  the  case  ? X.  Y.  Z. 

Blencathea.  — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Blmcathra^  the  correct  name  of  the  moun- 
tain usually  called  Saddleback,  near  Keswick ; the 
latter  part  of  the  word — viz.  Cathra  or  Cawthra — 
being  occasionally  met  with  as  a surname  in  the 
district  ? Tetje  Bkiton. 

Admiralty. 

Incumbents  oe  Burton-on-Trent.  — I should 
be  ver^r  much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
who  will  inform  me  who  were  the  incumbents  of 
Burton-on-Trent  between  1580  and  1700,  or  where 
I may  be  likely  to  ascertain '’who  they  were  ? I 
have  in  vain  applied  at  Lichfield.  Similar  inform- 
ation as  to  the  high  bailiffs  of  Burton  during  the 
same  period  would  confer  an  additional  favour. 

C.  S.  Greaves. 

11,  Blandford  Square. 

Coneederate  Frig. — Can  any  one  refer  me  to 
an  heraldic  account  of  this  glorious  banner  ? 

K.  B. 

Derbyshire  Pedigrees. — Where  are  Bassano’s 
Derbyshire  pedigrees,  and  who  was  Bassano  ? 

G.  W.  M. 

English  Eecords  in  the  Patent  Eolls.— 
I met  with  the  following  statement  a short  time 


ago.  Have  the  records  here  spoken  of  ever  been 
printed  ? Although  not  intelligible  to  Mr.  Smyth, 
it  does  not  follow  that  modern  antiquaries  would 
be  unable  to  understand  them  : — 

“ In  the  patent  rolls  of  this  year  (43  Henry  HI.)  some 
records  and  charters  are  now  first  entered  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ; now,  says  Mr.  Smyth,  not  intelligible.” — 
MS.  Yeel,  p.  148,  as  quoted  in  Fosbroke’s  Smyth’s 
Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  p.  100. 

CORNIJB. 

French  Titles  oe  Nobility. — I should  be 
thankful  if  some  reader  of  & Q.,”  really 
well  skilled  in  French  heraldry,  could  inform  me 
whether  the  unmarried  children,  male  and  female, 
of  a deceased  French  comte  are  entitled  to  style 
themselves  C07nte  and  cojntesse?  and,  if  this  be 
not  usually  so,  whether  any  case  or  cases  exist  in 
which  such  privilege  has  been  granted  to  the 
female  children  by  special  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign ? J. 

Furrow. — Gray,  in  his  Elegy  in  a Country 
Churchyard,”  says  : — 

“ Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke,” 
thus  substituting  furt'ow  for  plough,  or,  in  other 
words,  making  the  executed  work  bear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  working  instrument.  Can  any  other 
instance  be  mentioned  where  this  occurs  ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

Galy-halepenys.  — What  are  galy-half- 
penys  ” ? The  following  entry  is  one  of  several 
about  them  that  occur  in  a churchwarden’s  ac- 
count-book of  the  time  of  Henry  VHI. : — - 

“ 1521-1522.  Resaved  for  ij  vnces  of  galy-halfepenys 
sold  this  yere  . . . . . vj*  iiijd.” 

CORNUB. 

Garrick’s  Dramatic  Works,”  Lowndes 
says,  3 vols.  12mo  (London,  1768),  and  also  1798, 
3 vols.  12mo,  and  characterises  both  of  them  as  a 
wretched  and  imperfect  collection.”  I have  a 
copy  in  2 vols.  12mo,  The  Dramatic  Works  of 
David  Garrick,  now  first  collected,  carefully  cor- 
rected, London,  1774.  Each  volume  contains  eight 
plays.  Is  this  edition  any  better  than  the  others, 
or  does  the  above  criticism  apply  to  it  also  ? 

A.  H.  Bates. 

Edgbaston. 

Hightnell"  Lyme. — I quote  the  following 
from  a churchwarden’s  "[account  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIH. : — 

“ Will,  kyng  for  a hightnell  lyme,  ij'^  ob.” 

Can  any  of  jmur  readers  tell  me  what  it  means  ? 

CoRNUB, 

Horse  Shoe  at  Lancaster.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  state  why  there  is  fixed  a horse 
shoe  of  extraordinary  size  in  the  centre  causeway 
of  four  streets  in  Lancaster  ? 

John  B.  Minshull. 
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IlltjmijS^ated  Bible. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
fine  illuminated  Bible,  in  four  folio  volumes,  in 
the  vestiy  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  ? 

John  Piggot,  Juh.,  F.S.A. 

“ Legends  oe  Devon.” — Who  is  the  author  of 
Legmicls  of  Devon,  Dawlish,  1848  ? I have  heard 
it  attributed  to  a gentleman  named  Curzon,*  but 
do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  was  done. 

Strangeways.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

Lotse  be  Savoye. — I have  an  autograph  letter 
of  Francis  I.’s  mother,  as  regent  during  her 
royal  son’s  captivity  at  Madrid  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia.  It  is  addressed  to  her  daughter 
the  Duchess  of  Alen9on  (La  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites), whose  husband,  Charles,  was  the  cause 
of  this  disaster 5 and  she  hastened  to  join  her  be- 
loved brother  in  Spain.  This  historical  letter  may 
interest  your  English  readers,  as  it  alludes  to  a 
treaty  concluded  that  very  day  between  England 
and  France.  I should  like  to  know  the  exact 
date,  as  also  whether  the  French  ambassador’s 
name  was  Dambray  or  Domhrun.  The  remark 
about  the  Connetahle  de  Bourbon  is  curious,  and 
proved  prophetic : — 

“ Je  vous  asseure  ma  mye  que  Chasteauvieux  a este  le 
tres  bien  venu  pour  le  comencemet  que  je  voy  a la  re- 
prinse  des  afferes  du  Eoy  et  parelleraeut  la  venue  de 
lome  de  Mons^  Dambray  qui  est  tousiours  cofyan  acroire 
que  les  dites  afferes  prennent  bonne  forme  et  ce  jour 
inesmes  la  paix  fut  juree  pour  le  Eo}'  entre  iuy  et  le  Roy 
daugleterre  et  se  peut  dire  queu  ce  mesme  lieu  on  futfaite 
la  defiance  pour  la  dite  Angleterre  au  dit  S'"  que  la  paix 
a este  renouee  et  conclute  et  ne  restes  oncques  nous  plus 
monstrer  que  leur  inestre  a bon  uoulloir  au  dit  S'"  que 
font  les  Ambassadeurs  estans  icy  come  uous  entendrez 
plus  au  long  tant  de  cecy  que  dautres  cboses.  Jay  veu 
ce  que  V ous  mauez  mande  des  bonnes  parolles  que  hour- 
hon  tient  de  moy.  Je  vous  asseure  que  jay  pitie  de  son  ame 
car  il  a assez  fait  de  faultes  sans  le  charger  encores  dava- 
tage  de  cboses  plus  maleureuses  lessez  luj’-fere  car  le  Jour 
de  la  J ustice  que  dieu  a determyne  a ceus  qui  ne  se  re- 
pentent  point  ne  peut  faillir  que  ne  leur  aduyenne.  Je 
vous  lessera}^  ce  propos  fascheux  pour  Vous  dire  que 
jatends  auec  grande  deuocyon  Vos  premieres  nouuelles 
pryantsauuer  chose  la  oulon  pourra  veoir  plus  cler.  Et  ce 
quetant  je  desire  et  pour  dieu  que  Ion  ne  se  areste  point  a 
peu  de  chose  car  une  foiz  II  la  nous  fault  auoir.  Vous  ne 
sauriez  croire  cobien  vostre  deineure  la  est  necesse  et  en 
grande  consolacion  pour  moy  car  je  croy  nauoir  sceu  por- 
ter ce  que  jay  fait  sans  auoir  sceu  que  Vous  estiez  aupres 
de  luy.  Je  vous  recomende  tousiours  sa  sante  & la 
votreet  souuent  que  jen  sache  des  Nouuelles  et  quant  aux 
myenes  pour  ^ ous  dire  verite  depuis  questes  part3'e  je 
nay  point  este  malade  sj’non  depuis  deuxjoursdequelques 
yomysement  mes  incontinent  que  jaj'-  eu  prins  medec^me 
jay  este  guerre  come  Vous  saurez  par  ce  porteur.  Je  suis 
logee  ic}’’  en  mailotaigne  de  foy  la  ou  je  inatens  moyenat 
layde  du  Ci'eateur  auoir  les  nouuelles  de  la  delivranse 
en  recompense  des  douleurs  que  Vous  et  moy  y auons  sy 
vyuement  sentyes  dont  de  tres  bon  cueur  luy  suplie 
“ Votre  bonne  Mere 

“ Loyse.” 

P.  A.  L. 


[*  F.  Curson  is  the  author  of  Lays  and  Leqends  of  the 
'est,  Exeter,  184/. — Ed.] 


Maegat  anb  Gonsalvo  Aegote  be  Molina. — 

“ Brumoy  (Pierre)  naquit  a Rouen  Pan  1688.  II  entra 
dans  la  Societe  des  Jesuites  en  1704.  L’Histoire  de  Ta- 
merlan par  son  confrere  Margat,  Paris,  1739,  2 vols.  in-12, 
dont  il  avoit  ete  I’editeur,  I’obligea  de  quitter  la  capitale, 
mais  cette  espece  d’exil  ne  fut  pas  long.” — Dictionnaire 
Historique,  1810. 

Is  the  work  above  referred  to  a translation  of 
the  Spanish  Historia  del  Gran  Tamerlan  by  Gon- 
salvo  Argote  de  Molina,  of  which  an  English 
version  was  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society 
in  1859,  or  are  they  distinct  works  by  different 
authors?  B.  K.  \V.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

NuaiiSMATic  Queey. — Small  copper  coin,  size 
of  our  old  farthing,  but  rather  thinner.  Ohv.  Lau- 
reated  bust  to  the  left : enona  atkne.  Rev.  A 
quartered  shield:  1.  Arg.  (?)  a horse  running; 
2.  Or,  three  bells  (?)  2 and  1 ; 3.  Or,  three  lions 
or  leopards;  4.  (?)  A lion  rampant.  Crest.  A 
demi-lion  rampant.  Legend,  keteg  gatvg,  1791. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  about  this  little 
coin  ? Nepheite. 

Papal  Line  oe  Paetition  between  Spain 

ANB  POETTJGAL  OE  THE  NEWLY  BISCOVEEEB 

Lanbs. — A bull  was  issued  by  Alexander  VI., 
May  3,  1493,  to  define  the  claims  to  the  newly 
discovered  regions,  by  a line  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  a hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  This  bull  was  modified 
by  a treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  June  7, 
1494,  by  which  the  line  of  partition  was  extended 
to  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
Will  any  geographer  be  good  enough  to  state 
where  this  line  would  actually  fall  if  drawn  on  a 
modern  map  ? W.  F.  V, 

Paeish  Begistees.  — Whilst  examining  the 
register  of  burials  from  1680  to  1710  in  a village 
in  the  South  of  England,  I met  with  several  en- 
tries of  interments  to  which  the  remark  “common 
quality  ” was  affixed  : as,  for  example  — 

A.  B. — 15.  Sep:  1697. — Common  quality. 

C.  D.— 27.  Mar:  1703.— He  dyed  on  y-  23L— 
Sonne  of  M"  E.  D.  of  Woodside. — Common  quality. 

The  register  for  a period  of  thirty-three  years, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  appears  to  have 
been  kept  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  entries  are 
concise  and  free  from  eccentricity ; and  I would 
fain  believe  that  the  remark  in  question  referred 
rather  to  the  mode  of  burial  than  to  the  social 
position  held  during  life  by  the  deceased. 

The  record  of  several  of  the  interments  sets 
forth  that  the  corpse  had  been  “buryed  in  woollen,” 
and  it  would  appear  possible  that  the  affix  “ com- 
mon quality”  might  have  borne  reference  to  the 
winding-sheet.  I am  the  more  inclined  towards 
this  belief  as  Woodside  is  a farm  of  about  a hun- 
dred acres,  and  C.  D.,  from  having  been  the  son 
of  the  tenant,  could  not  possibly  have  been  socially 
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of  sucli  common  quality  ” as  many  of  those  who, 

huryed  at  y^^  charges  of  y®  parish,”  had  doubt- 
less been  paupers  or  vagrants. 

I crave  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
affix  and  citations  of  parallel  instances  from  those 
more  experienced  than  myself  in  the  examination 
of  parish  registers,  and  I wish  to  learn  the  date 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  directing  the  use  of 
woollen  in  burials,  the  period  when  it  ceased  to 
be  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  date  of  its  repeal.* 

A.  Greenhoen-. 

Ratmondines. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  in  what  collection  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  nobles 
of  the  rose  struck  by  Edward  II.,  and  named  Ray- 
mon  dines,  after  Raymond  Lully,  who  is  said  to 
have  prepared  the  gold  of  which  they  are  made  ? 

OSPHAL. 

Sacked  Relics.  — An  antiquarian  friend  has 
informed  me  that  there  was  until  very  recently  in 
the  churchyard  of  Coningsborough,  co.  York,  a 
stone  which  seemed  to  have  been  an  altar.  His 
opinion  is,  that  it  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
side of  the  church  at  the  Reformation  and  set  up 
on  pillars  in  the  churchyard  to  preserve  it  for 
future  use  in  case  the  old  ritual  should  be  restored. 
Where  is  this  most  interesting  relic  now  ? It  is 
not  in  the  church  or  churchyard.  I cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  wantonly  destroyed.  If 
anybody  can  tell  me  its  present  place  of  custody 
I shall  be  much  obliged.  When  Hunter  made  his 
collections  for  the  Ilistory  of  South  Yorkshire,  he 
saw  in  the  choir  of  this  church  a desk  of  oak  with 
an  inscription,  thus  ; — 

“ Anno  Domini  1601,  Octo.  28.  This  closset,  with  bokes 
here  inchained,  were  of  the  gift  and  charge  of  John 
Waterhouse  of  Hallifax,  Esquire,  deceased.” 

Has  this  relic  perished  ? 

A Wakderino  Antiquary. 

Sheridan’s  Ride.” — Where  shall  I find  a 
poem  entitled  “ Sheridan’s  Ride  ” ? H.  B.  W. 

Twat. — Mr.  Browning  concludes  his  beautiful 
drama,  Pippa  Passes  with  a lyric  in  which  are 
these  lines : — 

“Then,  owls  and  bats,  cowls  and  twats, 

Blonks  and  nuns,  in  a cloister’s  moods. 

Adjourn  to  the  oak-stump  pantry.” 

I should  like  to  know  the  meaning  and  ety- 
mology of  the  word  I have  italicised. 

Makrocheir. 

Early  Wood  Engravings. — I have  been  in- 
oimed  that,  a few  years  since,  some  fragments  of 
very  early  wood-engravings  were  found  on  a tomb 
in  Ely  Cathedral.  As  attention  is  now  being 
called  to  the  subject  of  early  wood-engraving,  may 

[*  The  Act  of  Parliament  imposing  a penalty  upon 
burials,  where  any  material  but  wool  was  made  use  of, 
was  30  Car.  II.  stat.  1,  c.  3,  afterwards  repealed  by  54 
Geo.  III.  c.  108. — Ed.] 


I ask  if  any  account  of  this  interesting  discovery 
has  been  published,  and  where  the  fragments  in 
question  are  preserved  ? E.  W.  E. 

A Yorkshire  Worthy.  — Thomas  Nettleton, 
M.H.,  of  ‘Halifax,  was  a person  eminent  as  a phy- 
sician in  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  born  in 
1683,  and  died  in  1742.  In  1729  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Some  Thoughts  on  Virtue  and  Hap- 
piness,  a second  edition  of  which,  considerably 
enlarged,  appeared  in  1736  under  the  title  of  A 
Treatise  on  Virtue  and  Happiness.  A third  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  1751,  and  a seventh  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  in  1774.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  author  of  six  or 
seven  pamphlets  or  papers  besides  the  above- 
named  treatise.  No  portrait  of  him  is  to  be  found 
among  those  of  the  Yorkshire  worthies  now  col- 
lected in  the  Exhibition  at  Leeds.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaeological  and 
Topographical  Association,  held  at  Dewsbury  on 
the  26th  day  of  August  last,  a paper  on  the  Net- 
tleton family  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Morehouse, 
the  historian  of  Kirkburton.  Particulars  relating 
to  this  family  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr. 
Morehouse,  Stoney  Bank,  Thongsbridge,  near 
Huddersfield,  who  also  will  be  glad  to  hear  if  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Nettleton  is  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. The  first  mention  on  record  of  the  family 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  no  pedi- 
gree of  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  any  published 
work.  Llallawg. 


hjitb 

Temple  Garden.  — Will  any  of  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  any  work  where  men- 
tion is  made  or  authentic  account  given  of  the  old 
tree  now  standing  in  the  Temple  Garden,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  about  the  year  1659,  and  by  others 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? The  daily 
press,  in  adverting  to  the  subj  ect  upon  the  occasion 
of  Longfellow’s  visit  to  the  Temple,  speak  of  it 
as  a mulberry-tree,  and  make  mention  of  Henry 
VHI.  having  sat  with  Anne  Boleyn  under  it. 
Though  generally  spoken  of  as  a mulberry,  that  is 
an  error.  It  is  a catalpa-tree.”  C.  H.  W. 

[England’s  greatest  bard  having  left  his  impress  on 
the  Temple  Garden,  has  made  it  memorable  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  Ked  and  White  Roses,  the  badges  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  are  said  to  have  had  their 
origin  on  this  identical  spot.  The  scene  is  preserved 
in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  (Act  II.  Sc.  4), 
where  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick, 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon,  and  another  lawyer,  enter 
into  conversation.  Plantagenet  plucks  a white  rose,  and 
Somerset  a red  one,  till  after  a heated  conversation  War- 
wick prophecies : — 
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“ This  brawl  to-daj^, 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden, 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 

A thousand  souls  to  death  and  endless  night.” 

The  Temple  Garden  was  formerly  famed  for  its  roses) 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  for  its  chrysanthemums.  We 
doubt  whether  any  authentic  account  can  be  given  of  the 
pedigree  of  its  sycamore  tree,  frequently  called,  the  oldest 
tree  in  London  ; if  so,  it  has  escaped  the  researches  of  its 
present  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Samuel  Broome.  All 
he  knew  about  its  history  he  has  told  us  in  his  tractate 
on  The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  p.  4.  He  says  : — 
“ There  is  one  great  object  of  attraction  in  these  gardens, 
that  is,  the  trunk  of  an  old  S3mamore-tree,  which  died 
about  1847,  and  is  now  protected  by  an  iron  railing.  This 
venerable  tree  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Thames  wall,. on 
which  it  was  planted,  or  rather  growing,  in  the  reign  of 
J ames  the  Second ; and  here  under  its  shade,  on  what 
was  then  the  margin  of  the  river,  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  their  companions,  used  to  sit  for  hours  in 
the  summer  months.” 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  precincts  of  the. Temple  Garden 
and  its  dead  s^'camore-tree  with  its  dubious^  historical 
lineage,  there  is  a host  of  pleasing  associations  connected 
with  the  Temple  itself,  if  we  onl}’-  instance  the  seasonable 
good  fellowship  there  at  Christmas,  as  breakfasting  in 
the  hall  “ with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey  ” ; and  at 
dinner,  “ a fair  and  large  boar’s  head  upon  a silver  platter 
with  minstralsaye.”  Here  is  something  tangible,  as 
Francis  Grose  would  say.] 

Lines  by  John  Phillipott  S.  xii.  486.) — 

I Lave  just  found  these  lines  at  p.  215  of  a curious 
little  work  entitled  — 

“ Crumbs  of  Comfort  and  Godly  Prayers,  with  Thank- 
ful Remembrances  of  God’s  wonderful  Deliverances  of 
this  Land.  The  forCv-third  Edition.  Careful!}'-  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  Divine  Hymns,  &c.,  and  adorned 
with  New  Cuts.  London  : Printed  by  Assignment  from 
C.  Brome,  for  J.  Hazard,  at  the  Bible,  near  Stationers’ 
Hall.  MDCCxxvi.” 

The  lines  are  headed,  Verses  on  Man’s  Mor- 
tality, with  others  on  the  hope  of  his  Resurrec- 
tion.” They  are,  with  a slight  verbal  difference 
here  and  there,  the  same  as  those  giv^  by  Dk. 
Rix.  The  fourth  stanza,  commencing:  — 

“ Like  to  the  blaze  of  fond  delight,” — 
is  not  given  in  my  printed  version.  As  the 
“Verses  on  Man’s  Ilesurrection ” seem  likely  to 
have  been  from  the  same  pen,  they  may  be  worth 
recording  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : 

“ Like  to  the  seed  put  in  Earth’s  womb. 

Or  like  dead  Lazarus  in  his  tomb, 

Or  like  I'ahitha  being  asleep, 

Or  Jonas  like  within  the  deep, 

Or  like  the  night,  or  stars  by  day. 

Which  seem  to  vanish  clean  away; 

Even  so  grim  Death  man’s  life  bereaves, 

But  being  dead,  man  death  deceives. 

The  seed  it  springeth,  Lazarus  standeth, 

Tabitha  wakes,  and  Jonas  landeth, 


The  night  is  passed,  the  stars  remain ; 

So  man  that  dies  shall  live  again. 

‘ Mors  mea  vita  mihi.’  ” 

The  rude  woodcuts  in  this  little  book  are  highly 
curious.  I would  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
information  respecting  it.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

[This  popular  manual  was  edited  b}'-  Michael  Spark, 
the  bookseller.  The  seventh  edition  appeared  in  1628, 
and  the  thirty-ninth  in  1671.  For  his  other  compilations 
see  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  s.  u.] 

Mbs.  Dorothy  Leigh. — Who  was  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Leigh,  authoress  of  a little  work  entitled  — 

“ The  Mother’s  Blessing ; or,  the  Godly  Counsel  of  a 
Gentlewoman  left  behind  her  for  her  Children,  containing 
man}’-  good  Exhortations  and  good  Admonitions  profit- 
able for  all  Parents  to  leave  as  a Legacy  for  their  Chil- 
dren,” London,  1694,  pp,  154  ? 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

E.  H.  A. 

[Mrs.  Doi'othy  Leigh,  author  of  The  Mother's  Blessing, 
1627,  1630,  1638,  1663,  1694,  1707,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Kemp  of  Finchingfield,  Essex,  and  married 
Ralph  Leigh,  a Cheshire  gentleman,  who  was  a soldier 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cadiz.  (Compare  Harl.  MS. 
6071,  p.  408,  with  Morant’s  Essex,  ii.  364.)  Morant 
states  that  Dorothy  Kempe  was  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Kempe,  and  that  she  married  Ralph  Lee  of  Sussex. 

The  Mother's  Blessing  is  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  wife  to  the  Count  Palatine ; and  there  is  pre- 
fixed a poem  entitled  “ Counsell  to  my  Children,”  George, 
John,  and  William  Leigh.  In  1626,  her  son  William 
was  appointed  Rector  of  Groton,  in  Suffolk,  then  in 
the  gift  of  the  Winthrop  family.  John  Winthrop,  in  a 
letter  to  his  son,  dated  January  9,  1626,  says : “ We  are 
now,  by  God’s  providence,  like  to  fasten  upon  a godly 
man,  one  Mr.  Lea  [Leigh],  a curate  at  Denston  in  Suf- 
folk, a man  of  very  good  parts,  but  of  a melancholick 
constitution,  yet  as  sociable  and  full  of  good  discourse  as 
I have  known.  All  the  parish  are  very  earnest  with  me 
to  take  him  ; but  I have  taken  a little  respite,  because  he 
is  but  a stranger  to  me,  but  well  known  to  divers  in  the 
town.  He  was  Mr.  Simonds’s  pupil.” — Winthrop’s  His- 
tory of  New  England,  ed.  1825-6,  i.  347.] 

“ Punch’s  Pantomime.” — Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me  who  were  the  authors  of  Punch's 
Pantomime ; or,  Harlequin  King  John  and  Magna 
Charta,  produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  De- 
cember 20, 1842  ? Although  I have  heard  several 
gentlemen’s  names  associated  with  it,  I am  unable 
to  obtain  any  accurate  information  respecting  its 
authorship.  II.  E.  Williams. 

[ Punch's  Pantomime  yras  the  joint  production  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Mai’k  Lemon,  and  Henry  Mayhew.  No  copy  of 
this  performance,  although  printed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Catalogues  of  the  National  Library.] 
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CHAUCEE’S  CHRONOLOGY. 

S.  ii.  271.) 

The  series  of  papers  upon  the  chronology  of 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  contributed  to 

N.  & Q,”  by  A.  E.  B.  in  1851,  with  which  Me. 
Skeat,  in  his  communication  on  the  same  subject 
to  N.  & Q.”  of  September  19,  acknowledges  his 
acquaintance,  seems  to  be  at  direct  variance  with 
that  gentleman’s  own  claim  in  The  Athenceum  of 
the  same  day  to  be  the  first  to  discover  and  cor- 
rect Tyrwhitt’s  blunder  as  to  the  alleged  necessity 
of  changing  ^Hhe  Earn  ” into  ^‘the  Bull”  in  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Prologue.  Of  this,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  those  papers,  which  Mr. 
Skeat  must  have  overlooked,  will  be  sufficient 
demonstration : — 

“ Tyrwhitt  having  seized  upon  a favourite  idea,  seems 
to  have  been  determined  to  carry  it  through  at  any  cost, 
even  at  that  of  altering  the  text  from  the  Ram,  into  the 

Bull  accordingly  Mr.  T5^rwhitt  did  not  hesitate 

to  adopt  in  his  text  the  28th  April  as  the  true  date,  with- 
out stopping  to  examine  whether  that  day  would  or 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  subsequent  phenomena 
related  by  Chaucer.” — S.  iii.  316. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  gist  of  this 
paper  in  1861  was  to  refute  and  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  Tyrwhitt’s  suggestion. 

And,  again,  in  a subsequent  paper  of  the  same 
series,  after  determining  from  internal  evidence 
the  sun’s  declination,  the  writer  remarks  : — 

“ Strictly  speaking,  this  declination  would  more  pro- 
perly apply  to  the  17th  of  April  in  Chaucer’s  time  than 
to  the  18th ; but  since  he  does  not  profess  to  critical  ex- 
actness, and  since  it  is  alwaj^s  better  to  adhere  to  written 
authority  when  it  is  not  grossly  and  obviously  corrupt, 
such  MSS.  as  name  the  18th  of  April  ought  to  be  re- 
spected ; but  Tyrwhitt’s  28th,  which  he  states  not  only  as 
the  result  of  his  own  conjecture,  but  as  authorised  by 
‘the  best  MSS.’ ought  to  be  scouted  at  once.”  — Ibid. 
p.  386. 

It  may  not  be  presumptuous  in  one  who  for  so 
many  years  has  entertained  a study  of  this  subject 
to  recommend  Me.  Skeat  to  reconsider  his  heb- 
domadal arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  his  recent 
communications.  He  would  make  Tuesday,  May 
the  7th,”  the  anniversary  of  Saturday,  May  the  6th, 
of  the  previous  year,*  and  he  would  ignore  the 
poetical  association  of  the  ^Hliird  oi  May”  with 
the  Observance  of  May.”  The  lines  which  he 
quotes  respecting  Ve7ius  and  Friday,  by  which  he 
thinks  “•  all  doubt  is  removed,”  are  clearly  intro- 
duced by  Chaucer  as  metaphorical  of  the  change- 
able quente  geres  ” of  lovers,  with  whom,  as 
with  Friday,  the  mood  is  so  variable  that  — 

“ Now  it  schyneth,  now  it  reyneth  faste.” 

Such  a proverbial  metaphor  has  surely  no  reference 
to  the  day  of  the  week  then  present. 

^ May,  the  thridde  night,”  sone  after  mid- 
night,” plainly  indicates  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 


which  had  begun  at  midnight.  Chaucer’s  mode 
of  expression  was  very  much  the  same  as  our  own. 
When  naming  time,  by  day  of  the  week,  we  say 
Sunday  night  soon  after  midnight,  referring  to  the 
day  just  passed  ] but  when  naming  time  by  day  of 
the  month,  we  should  say  the  third,  meaning 
thereby  the  day  just  commenced. 

A notable  example  of  this  is  in  the  treatise  on 
the  astrolabe,  where  Chaucer,  to  indicate  nine 
o’clock  A.M.  on  March  12  (the  day  of  equinox), 
reckons  up  the  hours  from  midnight  preceding  : — 

“Then  reckoned  I all  the  capital  letters  from  the  line 
of  midnight  unto  the  aforesaid  letter  X,  and  found  it  was 
nine  of  the  clock  of  the  day,” 

which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  nine  hours  of 
that  day  had  elapsed. 

A.  E.  Beae. 

Leeds,  Sept.  22,  1868. 


POEM  OF  THREE  LANGUAGES  IN  ONE. 

The  curious  composition  communicated  by 
F.  C.  II.,  which  is  at  the  same  time  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese,  contains  several  lines  in  addition 
to  those  with  which  I was  previously  acquainted. 
As  an  instructive  philological  curiosity,  I have  read 
it  with  much  interest. 

F.  C.  H.  ascribes  it  to  Tornielli,  a Jesuit.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  a different  attribu- 
tion : — 

“Dans  tons  les  pays  on  agita  la  question  qui  nous 
occupe,  et  partout  il  y eut  des  champions  tenant  pour  le 
latin,  d’autres  pour  la  langue  nationale.  En  Italic,  oil 
cette  affaire  etait  en  litige  au  xvi®  siecle,  Chiabrera 
eluda  fort  ingenieusement  la  difficulte  du  choix.  On 
I’avait  charge  de  I’inscription  d’une  madone,  et  pour 
satisfaire  tout  ensemble  les  partisans  du  latin,  et  ceux 
de  I’italien,  il  choisit  des  mots  qui  etaient  communs  aux 
deux  langues : — 

“ In  mare  irato,  in  rapida  procella, 

Invoco  te,  nostra  benigna  Stella. 

Apres  I’italien,  il  n’y  avait  que  le  portugais^  pour  per- 
mettre  a Chiabrera  ce  petit  tour  de  force  ingenieux.” — 
Curiosites  de  V Archeologie  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  12mo, 
1855,  p.  461. 

Southed,  in  his  Letters  leritten  during  a shot! 
Residence  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  &c.,  8vo,  Bristol, 
1797,  furnishes  some  interesting  specimens  of  the 
attempts  made  by  Portuguese  writers  to  compose 
in  the  two  languages — Latin  and  Portuguese — at 
once.  The  following  is  by  Manoel  Severim  de 
Faria : — 

“O  quam  gloriosas  memorias  publico,  considerando 
quanto  vales,  nobilissima  lingoa  Lusitana,  cum  tua  fa- 
cundia  excessivamente  nos  provocas,  excitas,  inflammas  ; 
quam  altas  victorias  procuras,  quam  celebres  triumphos 
speras,  quam  excellentes  fabricas  fundas,  quam  perversas 
furias  castigas,  quam  feroces  insolencias  rigorosameiite 
domas,  manifestando  de  prosa  de  metro  tantas  elegancias 
Latinas.” 

Here  again,  though  the  idiom  and  some  of  the 
words  may  not  be  strictly  Latin,  enough  has  been 
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accomplislied  to  show  a very  curious  and  instruc- 
tive analogy.  The  following  hymn  to  St.  Ursula 
and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins^  is  a more 
successful  effort : — 

“ Canto  tuas  palmas,  famosos  canto^riumphos  : 

Ursula  di vinos  martyr  concede  favores. 

Subjectas  sacra  nympha  feros  animosa  tyrannos. 

Tu  Phoenix  vivendo  ardes,  ardendo  triumphas. 
Illustres  generosa  chores  das  Ursula,  bellas 
Das  rosa  bella  rosas,  fortes  das  sancta  columnas. 

^ tern  os  vivas  annos,  o regia  planta ! 

Devotes  cantando  hymnos,  vos  invoco  sanctas, 
Tamj)uras  nymphas  amo,  adoro,  canto,  celebro. 

Per  VOS  felices  annos,  o Candida  turba, 

Per  VOS  innumeros  de  Christo  spero  favores.” 

The  author  says  : — 

Lidos  em  Latim  seraon  Latinos, 

Lidos  em  Portuguez  saon  Portuguezes.” 

The  following  sonnet,  which  is  at  once  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  is  by  George  of  Moiitemayor  : — 

“ Amor  con  defamor  se  esta  pagando, 

Dura  paga  pegada  estranamente, 

Duro  mal  de  sentir  estando  ausehte 
De  mihi  que  vivo  en  pena  lamentando. 

O mal,  porque  te  vas  manifestando  ? 

Bastavate  matarme  ocultamente, 

Que  en  se  de  tal  amor,  como  prudente, 

Podiais,  esta  alma  atormentando. 

Considerar  podia  Amor  de  mi, 

Estando  en  tanto  mal  que  desespero, 

Que  en  firme  fundamento  este  fundado. 

Ora  se  espante  Amor  en  verme  assi. 

Ora  digo  que  passo,  ora  que  espero, 

Sospiros,  desamor,  pena,  cuidado. 

The  similarity  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  Latin  is 
one  of  the  nine  excellences  of  the  former,  which, 
quoted  from  Macedo,  are  prefixed  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy,  and  which,  with  their 
several  demonstrations  or  proofs,  extend  to  three 
folio  pages. 

Several  noted  philologists  have  speculated  on 
the  'possibility  of  similar  feats  of  ingenuity,  to 
illustrate  the  afiinity  and  common  origin  of  the 
modern  dialects  of  Europe.  Among  the  Certain  ilf/s- 
ceJlany  Tracts  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
published  by  Tenison  in  1683,  is  one  Of  Lan- 
guages, and  particularly  of  the  Saxon  Tongue,”  in 
which,  among  cognate  speculations,  the  following 
remarks  occur : — 

“The  Spaniards,  in  their  corruptive  traduction  and 
Eomance,  have  so  happily  retained  the  terminations  from 
the  Latin,  that  notwithstanding  the  Gothick  and  Moorish 
intrusion  of  words,  they  are  able  to  make  a Discourse 
completely  consisting  of  Grammatical  Latin  and  Spanish, 
wherein  the  Italians  and  French  will  be  very  much  to 
seek. 

“The  learned  Casauhon  conceiveth  that  a Dialogue 
might  be  composed  in  Saxon,  onely  of  such  words  as  are 
derivable  from  the  Greek,  which  surely  might  be  effected, 
and  so  as  the  learned  might  not  uneasily  find  it  out. 
Verstegan  made  no  doubt  that  he  could  contrive  a Letter, 
which  might  be  understood  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
East  Frislander,  which  as  the  present  confusion  standeth, 
might  have  proved  no  very  clear  piece,  and  hardly  to  be 
hammered  out,  yet  so  much  of  the  Saxon  still  remaineth 


in  our  English,  as  may  admit  an  orderly  discourse  and 
series  of  good  sense,  such  as  not  onely  the  present  English 
but  ATfric,  Bede,  and  Alured  might  understand  after  so 
many  hundred  j’^ears.” — Page  134. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Browne,  thus  com- 
ments upon  these  statements : — 

“ He  discourses  with  great  learning,  and  generally 
with  great  justness,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  lan- 
guages ; but  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning,  he 
receives  some  notions  without  examination.  Thus,  he 
observes,  according  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the 
Spaniards  have  retained  so  much  Latin  as  to  be  able  to 
compose  sentences  that  shall  be  at  once  grammatically 
Latin  and  Castilian ; this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a 
man  that  considers  the  Spanish  terminations ; and  Howell, 
who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three  provincial  lan- 
guages, declares,  that  after  many  essays  he  never  could 
effect  it.” 

Howell,  however,  appears,  in  his  Instructions 
for  Foreign  Travel,  to  assert  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  Johnson  ascribes  to  him.  He  says : — 

“ I have  beaten  my  brains  to  make  one  sentence  good 
Italian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could  never  do  it ; but 
in  Spanish  it  is  very  feasible,  as,  for  example,  in  this 
stanza : — 

“ ‘ Infausta  Grajcia,  tu  paris  gentes 
Lubricas,  sed  amicitias  dolosas, 
Machinando  fraudes  cautilosas, 

Euinando  animas  innocentes.’ 

Which  is  good  Latin  enough  ; and  yet  is  vulgar  Spanish, 
intelligible  to  every  plebeian.” 

The  lines,  ^Hn  mare  irato',  &c.”  are  cited  by 
Matthews,  in  his  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  2nd  ed. 
p.  266,  to  illustrate  some  remarks,  characterised 
by  the  customary  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  that 
author,  upon  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


PAEISH  REGISTEES. 

(4^^'  S.  ii.  262,  282.) 

The  importance  of  the  questions  as  to  registers 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Marriage  Law  Commissioners  which  have 
just  been  issued. 

They  recommend  that  all  such  ministers  of 
religion  as  are  in  the  active  exercise  of  official 
duties  in  their  several  churches  and  denomina- 
tions” should  have  authority  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages {Report,  XXXV.)  This  is  to  include  the 
diocesan  bishops  and  parochial  and  district  clergy 
of  the  several  Episcopal  churches  (Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  established  and  unestablished), 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  officiating  ministers  of  all  the 
different  bodies  and  congregations  of  Noncon- 
formists.” And  such  ministers,  when  duly  cer- 
tified and  registered,  or  other  ministers  specially 
deputed  by  them,  or  officiating  with  their  con- 
sent,” the  Commissioners  think,  may  safely  be 
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entrusted  witli  the  solemnization  of  marriage.” 
{Ihid.) 

The  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  expedient 
to  continue  the  requirement  of  solemnization 
within  any  certain  hours,  or  at  any  particular 
church  or  other  place,  as  in  any  case  indispensable 
for  the  legal  constitution  of  marriage.”  {Report, 
xxxvi.) 

The  Commissioners  also  think  that  ‘^the  law 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  choice  of  the 
parties  themselves  as  to  the  place  or  manner  of 
their  marriage  ” {Report,  xxxix.)  ; and  that  the 
law  should  no  longer  insist  upon  the  presence  of 
a civil  registrar  at  any  marriage  solemnized  else- 
where than  in  his  own  office.”  {Report,  xxxviii.) 

As  to  registration,  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend that  ^‘the  minister  or  officer  who  is  the 
celebrant  or  official  witness  of  marriage  should  in 
all  cases  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording 
each  marriage  at  the  time  of  celebration  in  proper 
duplicate  registers.”  {Report,  xliii.) 

The  effect  of  these  recommendations  would  be, 
to  entrust  the  making  of  the  entries  of  all  mar- 
riages, and  their  custody  when  made,  to  any 
minister  of  any  religious^  denomination  who  may 
celebrate  a marriage. 

Now  this  does  seem  to  be  a very  perilous  ex- 
periment, and  is  supported  by  no  evidence. 

The  Report  contains  nothing  whatever,  either 
in  the  written  comi^iunications  or  in  the  evidence, 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  Nonconformists,  who 
may  celebrate  marriages,  to  register  them  cor- 
rectly, or  as  to  the  ^afe  custody  of  the  registers. 
On  the  contrary,  the '' Registrar-General,  who  has 
had  the  large  experience  of  twenty-three  years, 
gives  the  strongest  possible  opinion  against  the 
proposal,  and  his  statement  entirely  agrees  with  that 
of  A SuPEEiNTENDENT  Registeak  in  N.  & Q.” 
as  to  “ the  numerous  and  extraordinary  mistakes” 
made  by  the  clergy  in  registering  marriages. 
{Report,  App.  pp.  41-61.) 

' Now,  though  there  may  be  many  Noncon- 
formist ministers  who  may  be  competent  to  regis- 
ter marriages  properly,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  may  not  be  others  who  would  not 
be  so.  The  Commission  which  in  1838  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  registers  of  Nonconformist 
congregations,  rejected  many  which  had  been  so 
carelessly  kept  as  to  be  worthless  as  evidence. 
{Report,  App.  p.  42.) 

In  1864  there  were  more  than  5,200  Roman 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  chapels  in  England  in 
which  marriages  might  be  celebrated  {Report, 
App.  p.  41)  ; and  as  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that,  instead  of  twenty  householders,  as  at  present, 
ten  householders  should  in  future  be  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  registration  of  buildings  in  England 
for  the  celebration  of  marriage  {Report,  xxxvi.), 
the  number  of  such  buildings  will  be  largely 
increased. 


According  to  the  Registrar-General’s  last  Report 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  (v.), 
there  were  in  1866  already  15,979  places  of  meet- 
ing for  public  worship  in  England  j and  the  list 
of  the  various  titles  by  which  the  religious  de- 
nominations had  been  certified  to  the  Registrar- 
General  contained  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
denominations. 

In  1866  the  number  of  marriages  in  registered 
buildings  in  England  was  26,126.  {Reg.  Gen. 
Rep.,  iii.) 

These  facts,  and  others,  lead  me  to  apprehend 
grave  mischief  from  the  proposed  change,  espe- 
cially as  any  persons  might  marry  in  any  regis- 
tered building,  and  many  might  probably  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy. 

The  matter  is  so  important  that  I am  induced 
at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  it,  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  be 
more  satisfactorily  considered ; and  for  that  pur- 
pose I ask  information  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  How  far  is  it  probable  that  all  the  ministers 
who  may  be  entitled  to  celebrate  marriages  here- 
after will  be  fit  to  jbe  trusted  with  the  registra- 
tion of  them  ? 

2.  How  far  is  it  probable  that  the  registers  of 
such  ministers  will  be  safely  kept,  and  in  places 
where  the  public  may  have  access  to  them  at 
proper  times  ? 

3.  Are  particular  ministers  attached  in  all  cases 
to  particular  registered  buildings,  or  is  the  con- 
trary the  case  ? and  are  there  not  some  denomi- 
nations whose  ministers  go  a circuit,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  to  different  places  ? 

4.  Are  there  not  some  cases  where,  during  the 
week-days,  no  minister  or  other  officer  would  be 
found  at  or  near  a registered  building  ? 

I should  be  much  obliged  for  any  information 
on  these  points  addressed  to  me,  ll,  Blandford 
Square,  London,  N.W.,  if  the  Editor  should 
think  the  matter  not  within  the  proper  limits  of 

N.  & Q.”  so  as  to  be  discussed  there. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  marriage  laws 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  Report 
must  be  interesting;  though,  I much  regret  to 
say,  I fear  it  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Its  price 
is  2s.  9d  C.  S.  Geeaves. 


HANNIBAL’S  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

(4‘^  S.  ii.  289.) 

The  interesting  question  so  ingeniously  raised 
by  SiE  T.  Tanceed  on  the  true  original  meaning 
of  the  word  aceto,  used  by  the  great  Latin  his- 
torian, deserves  to  be  well  considered.  SiE 
Thomas’s  views  have  common  sense  and  proba- 
bility in  their  favour.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  immense  rocky  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  army  could  be  removed  by  the  ^ dissolving 
powers  of  vinegar,  or  that  in  those  ancient  times, 
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when  the  wonderful  chemical  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern days  were  undreamt  of,  any  other  more 
powerful  acids  of  disintegrating  force  sufficient 
for  such  a purpose  could  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  been  since  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  modern  Italian  language 
retains  the  precise  word  aceto  (pronounced 
atchayto),  meaning  ‘Winegar”  to  this  day,  it  cer- 
tainly gives  some  sort  of  confirmation  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
used  by  the  historian.  I must  say,  however,  that 
I incline  to  the  probability  of  Sir  T.  Tancred’s 
theory,  that  some  confusion  of  words  may  have 
arisen  between  a verbal  informant  and  the  writer, 
arising  from  a somewhat  similar  pronunciation  of 
two  words  having  quite  different  meanings.  The 
Italian  for  an  axe”  is  accetta  (pronounced 
atchetta;  for  ‘^a  great  big  axe,”  accettone ; and 
either  of  these  words  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  the  word  which  has  been  rendered  vinegar.” 
It  is  true  that  aceto  is  masculine,  and  accetta 
feminine ; but  that  does  not  altogether  exclude 
the  probability  of  the  mistake  having  been  made. 
I should  be  glad  to  see  the  point  further  treated 
by  some  of  the  able  contributors  to  N.  & Q.” 

M.  H.  E. 

The  description  of  Livy  is  too  minute  to  allow 
of  the  supposition  that  he  meant  anything  by 
acetmn  but  vinegar.  The  acetum  was  poured  (m- 
fiisuni)  upon  the  rocks,  which  had  been  previously 
intensely  heated,  and  which  were  consequently 
disintegrated  {putrefacta').  Eut  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable, as  is  suggested,  that  the  story  had 
been  confused  before  it  reached  Livy,  through  the 
double  meaning  of  acetum.  Besides  similar  cases 
alluded  to  by  Sir  T.  Tancred,  there  is  one  per- 
haps less  known,  which  I met  with  many  years 
ago,  I think  in  the  Asiatic  Register.  An  officer, 
who  was  evidently  a scholar,  travelling  in  the 
Upper  Indus,  explained  the  story  in  Herodotus  of 
the  gold-finding  ants,  by  the  fact  that  the  auri- 
ferous sands  form  the  burrows  of  a species  of 
marmot : and  he  adds  that  the  name  at  this  day, 
given  by  the  natives  to  this  marmot,  is  a word 
closely  resembling  the  of  the  Greeks. 

Hence  the  confusion. 

De  Vigne,  in  his  Travels  in  Cashmere,  also 
speaks  of  the  marmot,  but  does  not  give  the 
modern  Indian  name.  J.  C.  M. 


BIOGEAPHY  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  D’EON. 
(4:^^  S.  ii.  I3I,  215,  236,  278.) 

In  the  very  amusing  Memoirs*  of  Louis  Dutens, 
written  by  himself,  a work  now  little  known,  are 

* These  Memoirs  contain  many  historical  anecdotes 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  of 
Cambridge,  often  suggested  a new  edition  of  the  work  in 
one  volume,  with  notes  ; but  pleaded  his  want  of  leisure 
as  the  excuse  for  not  undertaking  it  himself. 


the  following  notices  of  D’Eon,  whose  sex  at  that 
time  was  still  in  doubt : — 

“ The  King  [Louis  XV.]  had  secret  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  who,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ambassadors, 
corresponded  directly  with  him.  Such  was  the  Chevalier 
d’Eon  at  the  court  of  Russia ; who,  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Prince  de  Conti  (to  whom  her  sex  was  not 
then  known),  was  sent  to  Petersburg  ; where  she  had  the 
address  to  introduce  herself  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in 
female  attire,  and  in  fifteen  days  concluded  an  affair 
which  the  ambassador  had  been  for  a long  time  carrying 
on.” — Dutens,  iii.  27. 

“ The  respect  of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  King,  went  so  far  as  to  search  for  his  private  letters, 
and  to  obtain  such  as  were  in  the  hands  of  those  with 
whom  he  corresponded.  The  celebrated  Chevalier  d’Eon, 
among  others,  had  several  which  the  King  was  desirous 
of  suppressing.  While  the  French  government  was  ful- 
minating against  him,  and  exerting  their  utmost  efforts 
to  bring  him  back  to  France,  either  by  promises  or 
threats,  Louis  XV.  maintained  a correspondence  with 
him,  gave  him  a pension  of  12,000  livres  (500Z.),  and 
wrote  to  him  : ‘ Take  care  not  to  come  to  Paris ; they 
wish  to  ruin  you.’  Beaumarchais  was  sent  to  London  by 
Louis  XVI.  to  obtain  the  letters  from  the  Chevalier,  who 
consented  to  give  them  provided  he  had  leave  to  return 
to  France,  and  that  his  pension  was  continued.  But 
Madame  de  Guerchi,  who  attributed  the  death  of  her 
husband  to  the  chagrin  he  experienced  from  the  Cheva- 
lier’s ridicule,  threatened,  that  if  he  dared  to  return  to 
France,  her  son  would  wait  for  him  at  Calais  and 
break  his  head.  D’Eon  having  been  apprised  of  this, 
laughed,  and  said:  ‘Well,  I wish  to  put  an  end  to  all 
that — I declare  that  I am  a woman.’  ” 

Dutens  then  alludes  to  the  legal  proceedings  in 
England^  which  Mr.  Bates  has  noticed  {antb, 
p.  278).  The  result  of  Beaumarchais’  negotiation 
was,  that  D’Eon  gave  up  the  letters  for  five 
thousand  guineas,  a safe  conduct,  and  permission 
to  wear  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  D’Eon  then  de- 
manded four  thousand  guineas  more  to  pay  his 
debts,  which  was  granted,  but  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Ferrars,*  and  it  is  not  clear  that  D’Eon 
ever  received  it.  He  returned  to  France,  and 
was  obliged  to  resume  the  habits  of  the  female 
sex. — Abridged  from  the  same  volume,  pp.  138- 
141.  E.  V. 


The  Chevalier  D’Eon  had  a sister,  who 
was  married  to  the  celebrated  genealogist,  com- 
piler, and  litterateur,  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman,  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  of  whom  Daniel 
O’Connell  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  sported 
the  pedigree  of  the  O’Connell  family.  Mdlle. 
D’Eon  brought  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman  a large 
accession  to  his  fortune  in  the  shape  of  certain 
rich  vineyards  in  Burgundy ; and  he  made  peri- 
odical visits  to  his  native  country  for  the  double 
object  of  selling  the  Burgundy  of  his  own  growth 
to  his  customers  in  Ireland,  and  of  fabricating  or 
embellishing  the  genealogies  required  abroad  from 
the  Irish  in  foreign  service.  The  Chevalier 


* See  ante,  p.  280. 
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O’ Gorman  furnislied  genealogies  to  certain  of  the 
mushroom  ” lords,  as  they  were  designated  at 
the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  Of  the  Chevalier 
O’Gorman’s  career,  character,  &c.  &c.  I may  fur- 
nish N.  & Q.”  with  certain  interesting  particu- 
lars which  I have  gleaned  from  trustworthy 
sources.  Mr.  Roche,  in  his  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  of  an  Octogenarian  (privately 
rinted,  not  published,  Cork,  1851),  states  that 
Idlle.  D’Eon  was  attracted  probably  by  the  noble 
figure  of  O’Gorman,  which  in  his  youth  must 
have  presented  a splendid  specimen — for  his  stature 
exceeded  six  feet  five  inches — of  Irish  procerity. 
The  Chevalier  O’Gorman  lost  his  French  property 
in  the  Revolution  ; he  was  beggared,  in  a word ; 
and  his  last  days  were  spent  among  certain  of 
the  Irish  literati  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Maurice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 


FAIRFORD  WINDOWS. 

(4th  222,  267,  306.) 

These  remarkable  specimens  of  glass-painting 
seem  to  excite  an  amount  of  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
following  description  of  them,  transcribed  from  an 
unpublished  MS.  on  painted  altar-pieces  and  glass 
windows,  in  my  possession,  will  not  be  without 
some  value  and  interest : — 

“ DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTED  WINDOWS  IN  FAIRFOKD 
CHURCH,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

“ The  Manor  of  Fairford  was  purchased  by  John  Tame, 
a merchant  of  the  Cit}^  of  London,  of  King  Henry  YII., 
and  having  taken  a ship  bound  for  Rome,  in  which  was 
a large  quantity  of  very  curious  painted  glass,  built  this 
church,  in  the  year  1493,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
glass  therein,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
painted  or  stained  glass  is  admired  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  twenty-eight  large 
windows,  in  which  are  represented  the  most  striking 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  some  of 
them  so  exquisitely  finished,  that  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke 
affirmed  that  the  pencil  could  not  exceed  them.  The 
designs  were  done  b}^  that  eminent  master,  Albert  Diirer, 
to  whom  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  art  of  painting 
on  glass  are  attributed,  and  the  windows  of  the  church 
are  proportioned  exactly  to  fit  each  story.  In  the  north 
side  are  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament ; in  the  east  and 
south,  those  of  the  New;  and  that  of  the  Judgment,  in 
the  west. 

“ Window  1.  The  representation  of  the  Serpent  tempt- 
ing Eve  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit ; Moses  keeping  his 
Father's  sheep  in  the  Wilderness,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
fiery  bush  which  God  appeared  to  him  in ; Joshua,  who 
succeeded  Moses,  and  an  angel  guiding  him  to  war ; 
Sheba,  the  Queen  of  the  South,  hearing  and  trying  the 
great  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  and  offering  him  gifts. 

“ Window  2.  The  Salutation  of  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth ; the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist ; Mary  going  to 
visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth  ; Joseph  and  Mary  going  to  be 
contracted,  and  also  the  Contract. 

“ Window  3.  The  Angel  Gabriel’s  Salutation  to  the 


Virgin  Mary,  (motto)  Maria  plena  dominus  te  (sic) — 

‘ Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee  ’ ; the 
birth  of  Our  Saviour,  who  lies  in  a manger,  and  Mary 
standing  over  him  ; the  Oxen  feeding  in  their  Stalls  ; the 
Shepherds  with  their  Crooks  ; the  Epiphany,  or  the 
Wise  Men  that  came  from  the  East  to  worship  our 
Saviour,  offering  him  Gold^  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh ; the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  is  offering  a pair  of 
Turtle  Doves  in  a Cage ; the  Circumcision  of  our  Saviour, 
and  Simeon  receiving  him  in  the  Temple;  there  is  also  a 
perspective  view  of  the  inside  of  the  Temple. 

“ Window  4.  Joseph  flying  with  Mary  and  the  young 
child  into  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod  ; Joseph 
gathering  fruit  in  the  Wilderness,  and  an  angel  bending 
down  the  branches ; the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
Joseph  and  Mary  seeking  our  Saviour  after  the  Feast  "of 
Jerusalem,  who  is  found  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple. 

“Windows.  The  Advent,  or  our  Saviour  riding  to 
Jerusalem;  Zaccheus  in  the  Sycamore  Tree ; the  Multi- 
tude crying  ‘ Hosanna  in  the  highest,’  and  singing  (with 
notes  before  them),  Gloria,  laus  et  honor  tibi  sit — ‘ Glory, 
praise,  and  honour  bp  unto  Thee  ’ ; Our  Saviour  pra3dng 
in  the  Garden  that  the  Cup  of  Affliction  might  pass  from 
him ; Judas  going  to  betray  him ; Pilate  and  the  High 
Priest  sitting  in  Judgment  against  him  ; their  scourging 
him,  and  compelling  him  to  bear  his  Cross.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  window  is  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  our  Lord,  with  the  penitent  thief  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  blasphemous  thief  on  his  left ; Mary,  and  other 
women ; also  the  Roman  soldiers  attending  his  execution. 

“ Window  6.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  tak- 
ing down  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  and  placing  it  in  the 
Sepulchre;  a representation  of  the  wonderful  Darkness; 
St.  Michael  and  his  Angels  fighting  the  Dragon  and  the 
fallen  Angels,  whom  they  overcome,  with  Belzebub  look- 
ing through  a fieiy  grate. 

“ Window  7.  The  anointing  of  Our  Saviour  for  his 
burial  in  the  Sepulchre  ; the  Angel  that  rolled  away  the 
Stone  sitting  in  the  midst  and  asking  them  : ‘ Why  seek 
ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? Our  Saviour  is  risen 
and  gone  ’—with  perspective  views  of  buildings  in  the 
garden.  The  Transfiguration  of  Our  Saviour ; Moses 
and  Elias ; the  Ten  Commandments  upon  two  tables  of 
Stone.  St.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  the  Three 
Tabernacles  which  Peter  proposed  to  make;  Jesus  appear- 
ing to  his  Mother,  with  this  salutation  ; Salve  sancte 
parens — ‘ Hail  Hoi}'  Mother.’ 

“ Window  8.  Christ  appearing  to  two  of  his  Disciples 
as  they  were  going  to  Emmaus ; his  breaking  bread  before 
them ; his  appearing  to  the  twelve  Apostles,  explaining 
the  Scriptures  to  them,  when  all  believed  except  Thomas, 
who  said  he  would  not  till  he  had  put  his  fingers  into  his 
side,  and  seen  the  print  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and 
feet. 

“ Window  9.  Jesus  showing  himself  to  Peter,  Thomas, 
Nathaniel,  John,  and  the  Sons  of  Zebedee,  as  thejr  were 
fishing  in  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  they  had  been  toiling 
all  night  without  success ; the  Miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  and  a Gridiron  with  fish  broiling  on  it  for  them 
to  eat ; Our  Saviour’s  ascension  into  Heaven  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives ; and  the  Holj"  Ghost  descending  on  his 
Disciples  in  the  likeness  of  a Dove. 

“ The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  windows  are  each 
divided  into  four  compartments ; and  in  each  compart- 
ment is  represented  one  of  the  Apostles,  with  an  article 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  in  Latin,  disposed  in  an  oval  form 
round  his  head. 

“ Window  10.  (1.)  St.  Peter,  with  a scroll,  on  which 
is  written  : Credo  in  JJe?im  patrem  oninipotentem,  crea- 
torem  cceli  et  terree — ‘ I believe  in  God,  the  father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth.’  (2.)  St.  Andrew  : 
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Et  in  Jesum  Christum,  filium  ejus  unicum,  dominum  nos- 
trum— ‘ And  ill  J esus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  Our  Lord.’ 
(3.)  St.  James  : Qui  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  nalus 
ex  Maria  Virgine — ‘ Who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary.’  (4.)  St.  John  : Fassus 
sub  Pontio  Pilato,  crucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepultus — ‘ Suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried.’ 

“Window  11.  (1.)  St.  Thomas:  Descendit  ad  inferna, 
tertio  die  resurrexit  a mortuis — ‘ He  descended  into  Hell, 
the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead.’  (2.)  St. 
James  the  Less : Ascend.it  ad  ccelos,  sedit  ad  dexteram  dei 
patris  omnipotentis — ‘ He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sit- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  father  Almighty.’ 
(3.)  St.  Philip  : Inde  veniurus  iudieare  vivos  et  mortuos — 
‘ From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.’  (4.)  St.  Bartholomew  : Credo  in  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum— ‘ I believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

“ Window  12.  (1.)  St.  Matthias : Sonctam  ecclesiam 
catholicam.  Sanctorum  communionem — ‘ The  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints.’  (2.)  St.  Simon : Re- 
missionem  peccatorum — ‘ The  forgiveness  of  sins.’  (3.)  St. 
Jude:  Carnis  resurrectionem — ‘The  resurrection  of  the 
body.’  (4.)  St.  Matthew : Et  vitam  eternam,  Amen — 
‘ And  the  life  everlasting,  Amen.’ 

“ Window  13.  There  are  in  this  window,  the  primitive 
Fathers — St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Augustin. 

“ Window  14.  King  David  sitting  in  judgment  against 
the  Amalekite  for  slaying  Saul,  as  exprest  in  2nd  Samuel, 
chap.  i.  verse  10 ; and  ordering  his  servants  to  fall  upon 
the  Amalekite  for  so  doing. 

“ Window  15.  The  fifteenth  is  the  great  west  window, 
representing  the  Day  of  Judgment.  In  the  upper  part, 
Christ  sits  on  the  rainbow,  and  has  the  earth  for  his  foot- 
stool ; he  is  surrounded  by  cherubims  and  seraphims,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Sword  on  his  left  hand,  and  the 
Lily  on  his  right,  are  intended  to  represent  the  attributes 
of  Justice  and  Mercy.  Below  St.  Michael  weighs  a 
wicked  person  in  one  scale,  against  a good  one  in  the 
other  ; and  though  a Devil  attempts  to  turn  the  scale, 
the  good  outweighs  the  bad.  The  dead  are  rising  from 
their  graves  (some  with  the  grave-clothes  on  their  backs, 
and  others  with  them  on  their  arms)  to  come  to  judg- 
ment. From  the  mouth  of  an  angel,  receiving  a saint 
into  heaven,  proceeds  a label,  on  which  is  written  Omnis 
spi — s lauda  I>'um—‘‘  Oh,  all  my  spirit  praise  God.’  St. 
Peter,  with  the  key,  lets  the  blessed  spirits  into  heaven, 
thus  expressing  himself : Gratias  agam  Dno  deo  pro — ‘ I 
will  give  thanks  unto  God  for  this  extraordinary  gift”  ; 
alluding  no  doubt  to  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
some  suppose  that  apostle  to  be  endowed  with  above 
others.  When  they  pass  from  him,  they  are  clothed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  crowns  of  glory,  accompanied 
with  this  sentence.  Bene — vit — deus  in  donis  sids — ‘ God 
hath  blessed  their  lives  with  his  own  gifts.’  On  one  side  is 
the  representation  of  Hell,  with  the  great  Devil,  drawn 
with  red  and  white  teeth,  three  eyes,  and  seal}’’  legs  and 
face.  Some  are  going  to  hell  headlong ; some  on  the 
devils’  backs ; ^ and  some  on  their  arms.  There  is  Dives 
in  Hell,  praying  for  a drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue, 
and  Lazarus  is  placed  in  contrast  among  the  blessed  in 
Abraham’s  bosom ; also,  a woman  going  to  Hell  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  for  scolding  at  her  husband,  with  many 
other  devices  agreeable  to  the  gross  ideas  of  the  de- 
signer. This  window  is  of  high  estimation. 

‘I  Window  16.  This  window  is  a little  imperfect.  In 
it  is  the  representation  of  King  Solomon  determining  to 
which  of  the  two  harlots  the  live  child  belonged ; Midas, 
King  of  Phrygia,  with  asses’  ears  ; Samson  slaying  the 
Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass;  Dalilah,  that 
bereft  him  of  his  strength  by  cutting  off  his  hair ; two 


Jewish  senators  disputing  points  of  the  law;  and  a piece 
of  glass,  reckoned  of  great  value,  supposed  to  represent 
rubies  and  diamonds. 

“ Window  17.  The  four  Evangelists,  with  their  sj’m- 
bols,  writing  their  gospels. 

“ In  the  three  next  windows  are  twelve  prophets,  with 
the  scrolls  round  their  heads,  whereon  are  written  the 
following  select  parts  of  their  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  his  Resurrection,  Judgment,  &c. 

“Window  18.  Hosea,  0 mors  ero  tua — ‘Oh  Death, 
I will  be  thy  plagues,’  ch.  xiii.  v.  14.  Amos,  Qui,  edificat 
in  ccelum  ascenscione — ‘ He  that  buildeth  his  stories  in 
heaven,’  ch.  ix.  v.  6.  Malachi,  Sedam  ad  vos  judicio ; et 
ero  testis  velox — ‘ I will  come  near  to  you  in  judgment, 
and  I will  be  a swift  witness,’  ch.  iii.  v.  5.  Joel,  In  voile 
Josephat  judicabit  omnes  gentes — ‘ In  the  valley  of  Jehose- 
phat  shall  he  judge  all  nations,’  ch.  iii.  v.  2. 

“ Window  19.  Zephaniah,  Invocabuntur  omnes  eum  et 
servient  ei — ‘ They  shall  call  upon  him  and  serve  him,’ 
ch.  iii.  V.  9.  Micah,  Eum  odium  habueris  dimitte—‘  Put 
away  from  thee  hatred.’  Ezechiel,  0‘vam  [?]  vos  de  sepul- 
chris  vestris  pop'le  mens — ‘ Oh,  my  people,  I will  raise  you 
out  of  your  graves,’  ch.  xxxvii.  v.  12.  Obadiah,  Et  erit 
reg'um  d'ni  ame — ‘And  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord’s,’ 
V.  21. 

“ Window  20.  Jeremiah,  Datorem  invocabatis  qui  fecit 
et  indidit  [.?]  selos — “Thou  shalt  call  him  the  giver  of  all 
things,  even  he  who  hath  made  and  established  the 
heavens.’  David,  Deus  dixit  enfilius  meus  es  tu,  ego  hodie 
genui  fe— ‘ God  said,  thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.’  Psalm  ii.  v.  7.  Isaiah,  Ecce  virgo  con- 
cipiet,  et  pariet  filium — ‘ Behold,  a virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a son,’  ch.  vii.  v.  14.  Zachariah,  Suscitabo 
filios  tuos — ‘ I will  raise  up  thy  sons,’  ch.  ix.  13. 

“ N.B. — The  passages  of  Scripture  are  not  agreeable  to 
any  of  the  translations  now  in  use  with  us. 

“ The  other  eight  windows  are  in  the  body  of  the 
church  ; in  the  four  on  the  north  side,  the  persecutors  of 
the  church  are  portrayed  with  devils  over  their  heads. 

“ Window  21.  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Adrian. 

“Window  22.  Antonie;  Nero  drawn  with  a red  face, 
in  allusion  to  his  cruelty ; and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

“ Window  23.  Herod  destroying  the  young  children  ; 
Severus,  who  came  into  Britain  with  his  army,  and  was 
slain  at  York  about  the  year  214;  and  Maximinus. 

“ Window  24.  Decius  and  Annanias,  and  Caleb  that 
bought  our  Saviour  of  Judas. 

“ In  the  four  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of 
the  church  are  the  twelve  Roman  emperors,  preservers 
of  the  church,  viz.  Philippus,  Valerianus,  &c.,  with 
angels  over  them. 

“ The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  and  the  lead  of  some  of 
the  windows  so  disposed  as  to  serve  for  the  darker  shades. 

“ In  the  historical  pieces  are  represented  many  other 
figures  and  circumstances  not  mentioned  in  this  short 
account,  but  which  are  very  proper  appendages  to  the 
main  subject.  The  whole  was  very  happily  preserved 
from  the  fury  of  men  of  intemperate  zeal,  in  the  great 
civil  wars,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Oldisworth,  the  impro- 
priator, and  others,  not  b}’-  turning  the  figures  upside 
down,  as  some  suppose  (for  they  never  minded  which 
end  was  upwards,  if  they  were  but  images  and  paint- 
ings), but  by  securing  the  glass  in  some  private  place 
till  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  put  up  again;  but 
for  want  of  skill  in  the  person  who  had  the  direction, 
part  of  it  was  transposed,  which  accounts  for  the  derange- 
ment and  disorder  apparent  in  placing  the  latter  pei'se- 
cutors  before  the  former. 

“About  the  year  1725  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Farmer 
gave  the  wire  frames,  which  are  placed  before  the  win- 
dows on  the  outside,  to  preserve  the  glass  from  acci- 
dents.” 
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The  volume  from  which  T have  extracted  the 
foregoing  account  is  a thick  quarto  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pages.  It  is  entitled  — 

“ A Guide  to  the  Painted  Altar-Pieces,  Stained  Glass 
Windows,  and  Valuable  Pictures,  in  various  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  containing  an 
account  of  the  first  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Painting  on 
Glass  in  this  Country ; Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of 
Colours,  and  the  Process  for  Enamelling  the  same  ; also  a 
Description  of  Ancient  Symbols  formerly  painted  on  Glass 
for  Ornaments  in  the  Romish  Church ; and  Notices  of 
upwards  of  Four  hundred  Scripture  Subjects,  painted  on 
Glass,  in  Oil,  Fresco,  and  Needle-work,  in  the  magnificent 
Churches  of  Gonda  in  Holland,  Fairford  in  Gloucester- 
shire ; the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; Lin- 
coln's Inn  Chapel ; and  other  Sacred  Buildings,  remark- 
able for  fine  specimens  of  pictorial  talent ; with  other 
information  and  curious  plates,  to  illustrate  the  work. 

‘ Templa  quam  dilecta.’  1839.” 

At  the  end  of  this  subject  is  an  addendum^ 
entitled  — 

“ Sacred  Vessels,  Types,  'and  Emblems,  formerly  used 
in  Religious  Ceremonies  among  the  Jews.  Also  Portraits 
of  Saints  and  Evangelists,  with  their  Symbols,  and  other 
devices,  as  originallj’’  painted  in  Churches  for  Ornaments, 
when  the  Art  of  Enamelling  on  Glass  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England.” 

The  entire  book  is  very  neatly  written  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  a great  number  of  en- 
gravings of  glass-windows,  many  of  which  are 
coloured,  taken  from  various  publications,  and 
carefully  laid  down  to  illustrate  the  descriptions. 
It  is  furnished  with  a copious  index,  and  seems  to 
have  been  completed  with  a view  to  publication, 
or  as  a pet  recreation  of  some  veteran  collector. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  half-bound,  and  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  only  clue  to  the  author- 
ship, or  former  ownership,  is  a book-plate,  within 
the  cover,  on  which  appears  a wood-engraving, 
representing  an  antique  lamp  on  a book,  sur- 
rounded by  a wreath,  and  having  beneath,  the 
name  ‘^Joseph  Taylor,”  and  the  motto  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul.” 
Perhaps  these  indications  may  enable  me  to  learn 
something  of  the  history^  of  this  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting volume.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

The  London  Gazette  of  Dec.  2 to  6,  1703,  con- 
tains an  advertisement,  inserted  by  Daniel  Defoe, 
as  follows : — 

“ To  preserve  the  Remembrance  of  the  late  dreadful 
Tempest,  an  exact  and  faithful  Collection  is  preparing 
of  the  most  remarkable  Disasters  which  happened  on  that 
Occasion,  with  the  Places  where,  and  Persons  concern’d, 
whether  at  Sea  or  on  Shore.  For  the  perfecting  so  good 
a Work,  ’tis  humbly  recommended  by  the  Author  to  all 
Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy  and  others,  who  have  made  any 
Observations  of  this  Calamity,  that  the}'-  would  transmit 
as  distinct  an  Account  as  possible  of  what  they  have 
observed  to  the  Undertakers,  directed  to  John  Nutt,  near 
Stationers’  Hall,  London.  All  Gentlemen  that  are  pleas’d 
to  send  any  such  Accounts,  are  desired  to  write  no  Par- 
ticulars but  what  they  are  well  satisfied  to  be  true,  and 


to  set  their  Names  to  the  Observations  they  send,  which 
the  Undertakers  of  this  Work  promise  shall  be  faithfully 
Recorded,  and  the  Favour  publickly  acknowledged.” 

The  above  appeal  was  liberally  responded  to, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and,  shortly  after- 
ward, Defoe  published  the  result  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  entitled : — 

The  Storm  : or,  a Collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
Casualties  and  Disasters  which  happened  in  the  late 
Dreadful  Tempest,  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  London: 
Geo.  Sawbridge,  1704.” 

The  Eev.  Edward  Shipton’s  letter  — which 
Henry  F.  Holt  has  forwarded  to  you,  without 
any  reference,  and  so  that  your  readers  might  con- 
sider it  an  unpublished  manuscript — will  be  found 
printed,  verbatim,  in  the  above  work  of  Defoe, 
pp.  97—100. 

I hope  I may  say,  without  offence,  that  a bib- 
liophile, an  archaeologist,  and  an  antiquary,  should 
give  reference  and  authority,  especially  as  to 
any  communication  intended  to  be  inserted  in 
&Q.”  W.  Lee. 


Mr.  Piggot  refers  to  the  vellum  roll  formerly 
in  Fairford  church,  but  lost  when  Sir  Robt  Atkyns 
wrote.  Bigland  says  that  a copy  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Hearne  in  his  -edition  of  Boper’s  Life  of 
Sir  Thos.  More,  p.  273,  8vo.  I cannot  get  this 
edition  to  refer  to,  but  if  examined  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  inquiry.  T.  P. 

Clifton. 


Family  oe  Napoleon  Bonaparte  S.  xi. 
507  5 i.'38,  136,  304,  &c.)— In  p.  377  ot 

Chevalier  Artaud’s  ^Htaly”  {If  Univers pittoresque, 
Europe,  tome  ii.,  Paris,  1857,  ed.  Didot),  I re- 
cently met  with  the  following  passage,  which,  if 
authentic,  is  worth  noticing : — 

“ Un  jour  Napoleon  interrogea  Canova  sur  Alfieri,  et 
Canova  trouva  occasion  de  rendre  un  important  service  a 
Florence,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Autoriser,  Sire,  le  president  de 
I’academie  de  Florence  a prendre  soin  des  fresques  et  des 
tableaux. — J e le  veux  bien. — Cela  fera  d’autant  plus  d’hon- 
neur  a V.  M.,  qu’on  m’assure  qu’elle  est  d’une  famille 
noble  florentine.  A ces  mots,  I’imperatrice  (Marie-Louise) 
se  tourna  vers  son  epoux,  et  dit : Comment,  vous  n’etes 
pas  Corse  ? — Si,  repondit  Napoleon,  mais  d’origine  floren- 
tine. Canova  reprit  ainsi : Le  president  de  I’academie  de 
Florence,  le  sdnateur  Alessandri,  est  d’une  des  plus  illustres 
maisons  du  pays,  qui  a eu  une  de  ses  dames  mariee  a un 
Bonaparte  ; ainsi  vous  etes  Italien,  et  nous  nous  en  van- 
tons. — Je  le  suis  certainement,  ajouta  Napoleon.” 

Khodocanakis. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  (4^^^  S.  ii.  287.) — As  I 
was  the  person  who  made  a query  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  Duchess  assigned  to  Madame  Pompadour, 
I beg  to  thank  His  Highness  Prince  Hhodoca- 
NAEis  for  the  new  information  which  he  has 
now  given.  But  I find  in  it  an  unexpected  difh- 
culty.  The  brevet  says  : — 

“ Qu’elle  jouisse  pendant  sa  vie  des  memes  honneurs, 
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rangs,  preseances  et  autres  avantages  dont  les  duchesses 
jouissent.” 

This  statement  appears  to  me  to  leave  her  rank 
still  a question.  Was  this  the  manner  of  creating 
a duchy  in  the  time  of  the  old  monarchy  ? The 
lady  is  not  declared  to  he  a duchess ; and  the  j 
wording  of  the  brevet  points  to  a possible  dis-  I 
tinction — namely,  that  being  still  in  grade  what  j 
she  was  before,  nevertheless  she  is  to  enjoy  a new 
precedence. 

The  case  in  England  of  younger  sons  and 
daughters  of  persons  who  would  have  been  peers 
if  they  had  survived  long  enough,  throws  no  light 
on  Madame  de  Pompadour’s.  The  sovereign  of 
this  country  grants  those  younger  sons  and  daugh- 
ters the  rank  which  they  would  have  had  if  their 
father  had  lived  long  enough ; but  the  sovereign 
never  creates  a peerage  by  such  a grant. 

I am  so  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  this  matter, 
and  the  Prince  is  so  little  likely,  that  I assure 
him  beforehand  that  I write  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  more  information  through  his  hands. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Horace  Vernet  S.  iii.  112.) — The  lovety 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  this  celebrated 
artist — so  much  admired  and  wooed  by  so  many 
whilst  her  father  was  director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Pome — was  won  there,  in  1835,  by 
one  (sui  generis)  wholly  worthy  of  her,  the  la- 
mented Paul  de  la  Roche.  All  three,  alas ! are 
now  gone,  but  they  live  in  their  works.  M.  and 
Madame  De  la  Roche  have  left  two  sons,  Horace 
and  Philippe,  who  bear  their  names  most  honour- 
ably, but  have  not  felt  inclination  to  follow  the 
calling  of  their  sires,  thinking  rightly  that 
noblesse  oblige.'" 

At  Horace  Vernet’s  funeral.  Marshal  Vaillant 
was  present  as  Ministre  de  la  Maison  de  I’Em- 
pereur  et  des  Beaux- Arts,”  and  also  as  colleague 
at  the  Institut  ” of  the  great  painter,  who  made 
a full-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  trenches  at 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  which  picture  has 
been  very  faithfully  lithographed  by  Lc^on  Noel. 

P.  A.  L. 

Burns  Queries  S.  i.  553 ; ii.  283.)  — It 
would  gratify  many  lovers  of  literature  if  E.  M.  S. 
were  to  publish  Dr.  Thomson’s  account  of  Burns’s 
death.  A gentleman  in  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Waddell,  is  now  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Burns, 
on  which  he  is  bestowing  extraordinary  pains. 
From  Dr.  Damage’s  statement  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Thomson  attended  the  poet  in  his  last  illness 
merely  as  a friend  of  the  family,  not  as  a medical 
practitioner.  A Mr.  Brown,  surgeon,  and  Dr. 
Maxwell,  were  the  medical  attendants.  The  late 
Joseph  Parkes  had  a note  of  Burns’s,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Brown,  asking  for  some  more  medicine,  which 
he  irreverently  styled  “extreme  unction.”  Jessy  | 


Lewars  (Mrs.  Thomson)  was  present  at  the  poet’s 
death,  and  she  said  that  Burns,  though  tortured 
with  rheumatism,  was  calm  and  resigned.  C. 

Curmudgeon  (3'''’  S.  v.  219,  370.) — Permit 
me  to  refer  your  philological  readers  to  a work 
very  insufflciently  known  here,  Brinckmeier’s  Glos- 
sarium  Diplomaticiim.  Therein  (vol.  i.  pp.  568-9) 
will  be  found  a few  articles  which  may  throw  a 
new  light  upon  this  much-tried  word ; e.  g.  Cur’- 
medige,  one  “servilis  conditionis,” — curmede  sig- 
nifying what  was  possessed  in  absolute  right : 
which  suggests  at  once  the  analogous  churl  and 
villain,  and  may  come  nearer  the  mark  than 
“ corn-merchant,”  or  even  than  “ coeur-mechant.’^ 

W. 

Val  Ombrosa  (4*^*^  S.  ii.  274.)  — Many  years- 
have  passed  since  I visited  the  Convent  of  Val 
Ombrosa,  which  your  correspondent  informs  us  is- 
now  dissolved.  Some  slight  description  of  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  : — 

“ In  March,  1834,  we  left  Florence  by  the  Porta  Santa 
Croce,  and  traversed  the  Arezzo  road  to  Pontasieve,  from 
whence  we  ascended  the  hill  to  Pelago,  a picturesquely 
situated  village.  Hei*e  it  was  necessarj^  to  procure  horses. 
We  wound  along  a romantic  valley  to  a rustic  bridge, 
where  commences  a steep  ascent  up  a narrow  paved  way, 
winding  through  the  luxuriant  chestnut  woods  that  clothe 
the  declivities;  ascending  some  distance,  we  arrive  at 
some  lofty  pine  woods  which  enclose  a verdant  lawn  on 
which  the  convent  is  situated.  It  is  a large  square  white 
building,  surmounted  by  a tower  of  inelegant  architecture. 
We  were  hospitably  received  by  the  frati,  who  gave  us- 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  showed  us  the  interior  of  their 
chapel  and  convent,  which  however  contained  little 
worthy  of  observation.  The  situation  was  indeed  superb  : 
on  one  side  the  Tuscan  Apennines  and  Vale  of  Arno  ap- 
peared, with  the  surrounding  country  spread  out  before 
us ; the  remainder  Avas  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  clothed 
with  pines,  and  partially  covered  with  snow.  Here  a 
mountain  torrent  forced  its  way  over  rocks,  and  a little 
hermitage  placed  on  a conical  hill  called  Paradisino  was, 
most  picturesque.  This  spot,  from  which  Milton  obtained 
his  idea  of  Paradise,  must  ever  be  interesting : — 

‘ Overhead  up  grew. 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm  — 

A sylvan  scene  ; and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 

Shade  above  shade,  a woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.’ 

“On  our  first  arrival  the  fog,  which  had  dissipated 
itself  on  the  mountains,  still  remained  beloAV,  and  the 
scene  presented  resembled  an  extensive  gulf,  with  occa- 
sional islands  interspersed  here  and  there.  We  lingered 
some  time  in  this  delicious  retreat  until  the  approaching 
evening  warned  us  that  Florence  was  distant,  and  we. 
must  depart.” 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Whitmore’s  Heraldic  Proposal  (4‘*"  S.  iL 
10.) — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Sp.,  I have  to  say 
that  my  pamphlet  in  favour  of  regulating  the  use 
of  coat-armour  in  the  United  States  contains  no 
reference  to  Mr.  Archer’s  Plea.  I have  never 
seen  Mr.  Archer’s  little  essay  until  this  week, 
when  I have  obtained  a copy  from  London  by  the 
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kindness  of  a friend.  I could  not  find  a copy  in 
any  library  in  this  city,  nor  does  it  seem  known  to 
our  local  genealogists. 

I have  to  say,  moreover,  that  after  a careful 
perusal  of  Mr.  Archer’s  book,  I can  find  no  simi- 
larity of  ideas  between  his  plan  and  mine,  not 
even  as  great  a resemblance  as  would  ordinarily 
happen  in  two  independent  essays  on  the  same 
subject. 

I doubt  if  your  readers  would  care  to  have  the 
difference  explained  minutely ; it  will  perhaps  be 
sufiicient  to  say  that  Mr.  Archer  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  official  ‘‘  College  of  Seals  ” 
to  grant  and  record  arms. 

My  project  was,  to  enable  any  one  to  record 
such  arms  as  he  desired  to  use  at  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  following  out 
the  system  now  in  operation  for  registering  trade- 
marks. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  the  details  of  a 
plan  calculated  to  employ  existing  machinery ; they 
differ  entirely  from  the  few  given  in  Mr.  Archer’s 
book. 

Lastly,  I submit  that  it  was  hardly  courteous 
in  Sp.  to  bring  a charge  of  plagiarism  against  a 
book  which  he  says  he  has  never  read,  especially 
when  there  was  no  need  of  such  haste  as  he  has 
shown.  I distinctly  deny  having  used  Mr.  Archer’s 
book  in  preparing  my  own,  and  I also  deny  any 
visible  similarity  between  any  extracts  that  can 
be  made  from  the  two  pamphlets. 

W.  H.  Whitmoke. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Noble  oe  Ebwaed  III.  (4*^  S.  ii.  105,  234.)  — 
I thank  J.  H.  M.  for  his  kind  reply.  The  legend 
on  my  noble  is : — edwakd  : bei  : gka  : eex  : 
AEGL  : Dxs  : HTB  : ET  : AQVT.  The  cross  patee  is 
on  the  reverse  only : — IHC : avtem  : teaesiexs  : 
PEE  : MEDiv  : ILLOEVM  : IBAT.  Some  have  tran- 
ciens.  There  are  only  five  ropes  to  the  ship’s  mast 
— three  and  two.  P.  A.  L. 

The  Stameoed  Meectjet  ” (4‘^  S.  ii.  236.) — 
Me.  Phillips  writes,  that  the  office  at  Stamford 
has  only  a file  of  this  paper  for  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,”  which  would  make  their  series 
begin  about  1748.  Me.  Peacock  writes,  that  the 
office  series begins  in  1770.”  Which  of  these 
gentlemen  is  accurate  in  his  dates  ? W. 

“ Buhble  Bee  ” (4^^  S.  ii.  261.)  — A bass  viol 
is  called  in  the  north  of  England  a bum  fiddle,” 
no  doubt  from  its  deep  tone  or  boom.  Bumble  bee 
is  quite  provincial  — the  genteel  name  is  humble 
bee  ” ; see  Shakspeare,  quoted  by  Johnson.  What 
older  authority  have  we  for  the  word?  Johnson 
seems  to  think  that  humble  bee  is  a bee  that 
makes  a hum.  If  he  is  correct,  then  it  seems  that 

humble  bee,”  bumble  bee,”  and  “ bourdon  ” — 
the  French  name  of  the  insect,  from  hourdo7iner, 
to  hum — are  identical.  The  finest  specimen  of  the 
humble  bee  genus  is  the  magnificent  coal-black  I 


bee  of  the  Alps.  To  see  this  splendid  creature  we 
should  view  him  on  a hot  summer  day,  when  his 
dress  resembles  an  animated  bit  of  polished  jet. 
He  is  twice  as  large  as  any  English  “ bumble  bee.” 
I cannot  say  whether  he  has  a sting  •,  I should  not 
like  to  experiment.  Cxjthbeet  Bede  must  know 
him  well.  I introduce  him  for  others  who  have 
not  made  his  acquaintance.  But  after  all  that  has 
been  said  of  ‘‘hum,”  and  “boom,”  and  “bum,” 
may  not  humble  bee  have  a classic  origin  P We 
all  know  Virgil’s  idea  about  the  generation  of 
bees  from  the  body  of  a stag  in  a putrefied  state 
(vide  the  Georgies).  Now  humbles  are  the  entrails 
of  stags  or  deer.  I do  not  insist  on  such  an  origin 
for  the  word  “ humble  bee,”  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  James  Hekey  Dixon. 

Addison  and  his  Hymns  S.  v.  439,  513, 
548,  597  5 ix.  373,  424.) — So  improbable  did  the 
allegation,  which  has  been  resuscitated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  very  recently  has  been  positively 
repeated  in  The  Athenceu^n^  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  hymns  attributed  to  Addison,  appear 
to  me,  that  I resolved  on  endeavouring  to  find 
some  proof  to  the  contrary  which  has  not  yet 
been  shown  in  the  Retrospective  Review.,  or  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  or  in  “ N.  & Q.”  I have  found  it  in 
Thompson’s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Marvell,  the  poet  to  whom  he  ascribes  these 
stolen  hymns : — 

“ How  these  came  to  Mr.  Addison’s  hands,  I cannot 
explain  ; but  by  his  words  they  seem  to  be  remitted  by 
correspondents,  and  might  perhaps  come  from  the  rela- 
tions of  Marvell.” 

Affectionate  relations  these,  sanctioning  such 
a plagiarism ! The  words  to  which  he  attaches 
so  much  importance  are ; — 

“ I have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some 
pieces  of  divine  [sacred]  poetry;  and  as  they  have  met 
with  a very  favourable  reception,  I shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  any  work  of  the  same  nature  which  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  prints' 

The  italics  are  so  printed  by  the  editor.  Is 
it,  then,  improbable  that  Addison  had  himself 
written  poems  “not  yet  communicated  to  the 
public”?  This  negative  argument  is  perhaps  as 
strong  aS'  that  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Watts  having 
himself  claimed  one  of  the  hymns  thus  transferred 
to  Marvell,  in  whose  writings  there  is  not  to  be 
found  one  reference  to  the  Psalmist. 

The  charge  against  Mallet,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Elegiac  Ballad,  is  equally  preposterous, 
and  will  be  credible  then  only  when  Marvell  can 
be  proved  to  have  written  Macaulay’s  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  The  first  question  is,  by  what 
means  did  Mallet  obtain  the  MS.  ? Did  Marvell’s 
relations  write  several  copies  to  make  money  by 
them?  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

“ Songs  oe  Shepheeds  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  203, 261.) — 
Your  correspondent,  Stephen  Jackson,  is  very 
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confident  in  stating  that  this  song  is  the  produc- 
tion of  George  Alexander  Stevens  but  he  is  mis- 
taken. The  song  is  probably  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  older  than  the  time  of  that  unlucky  scape- 
grace. Stevens  was  not  particular  to  a trifle  in 
his  appropriation  of  the  works  of  others,  and  the 
song  in  question  is  only  one  of  his  many  delin- 
quencies in  the  same  line  of  wholesale  appro- 
priation. 

The  earliest  copy  of  Songs  of  Shepherds”  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  is  contained  in  a MS. 
Poetical  Miscellany  in  my  possession,  with  the 
date  1630  on  the  cover.  It  consists  of  seven 
stanzas,  and  corresponds  almost  verbally  with  the 
modern  copies.  The  initials  “ P.  0.,”  at  the  end, 
are  probably  those  of  the  witty  Bishop  Corbet 
(1582-1635).  The  song  enjoyed  great  popularity 
(perhaps  from  its  odd  jingle  of  classical  names) 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
is  still  occasionally  sung  by  country  actors.  The 
words  may  be  found  in  the  Percy  MS.;  West- 
7ninster  Drollery,  part  ii.  1672  ; Wit  and  Drollery, 
1682 ; Old  Ballads,  1727 ; Dryden’s  Miscellany 
Poems,  1716,  &c.  And  both  words  and  music  are 
contained  in  the  Convivial  Songster,  1782 ; Calliope, 
or  the  Musical  Miscellany,  1788 ; Ritson’s  English 
Songs,  ^c.  Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 

This  song,  which  has  the  burden  of  Hunting 
the  Hare,”  cannot  have  been  written  either  by 
Person  or  by  George  Alexander  Stevens.  A re- 
ference to  Popular  Miisic  of  the  Olden  Time  will 
show  that  it  has  had  continuous  popularity  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.  In  1672  it  was  included 
in  the  second  part  of  Westminster  Drollery,  and  in 
1682  in  Wit  and  Drollery,  Wm.  Chappell. 

Nelson’s  last  Signal  (4^^  S.  i.  223.)  — 
Me.  Tiedeman  asks,  Have  there  ever  been 
doubts  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Nelson’s 
last  order  ? ” Whatever  doubts  may  have  been 
expressed,  I think  there  should  be  none  as  to  the 
fact,  which  is  vouched  for  by  so  many  different 
and  independent  witnesses.  In  addition  to  the 
proof  afforded  by  your  correspondent  in  S.  i. 
277,  I enclose  the  following  extract  from  The 
Memoirs  and  Services  of  the  late  Lieut,- General 
Sir  S.  B.  Ellis,  K.C.B.  JRoyal  Marines. 

I am  sorry  I am  not  able  to  quote  the  edition 
and  page,  as  the  extract  is  copied  from  a news- 
paper cutting  in  my  common-place  book  : — 

“ This  glorious  battle,  which  so  greatly  influenced  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  gave  to  England  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas,  was  one  through  which  our  ship  passed  with  but 
little  loss.  There  was  scarcely  any  wind  at  the  time,  and 
we  approached  the  enemy  at  not  more  than  a knot  and  a 
half  an  hour.  As  we  neared  the  French  fleet,  I was  sent 
below  with  orders,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  pre- 
parations made  by  the  blue-jackets,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  stripped  to  the  waist,  a handkerchief  was  bound 
tightly  round  their  heads  and  over  the  ears  to  deaden  the 
noise  of  the  cannon,  many  men  being  deaf  for  days  after 
the  action.  The  men  were  variously  occupied ; some  were 


sharpening  their  cutlasses,  others  polishing  the  guns,  as 
though  an  inspection  was  about  to  take  place  instead  ot 
a mortal  combat ; whilst  three  or  four,  as  if  in  mere  bra- 
vado, were  dancing  a hornpipe  ; but  all  seemed  deeply 
anxious  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  Oc- 
casionally they  would  look  out  of  the  ports  and  speculate 
as  to  the  various  ships  of  the  enemy,  many  of  which  had 
been  on  former  occasions  engaged  by  our  vessels.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Nelson’s  famous  signal,  ‘ England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty,’  was  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  admiral’s  ship.  These  words  Vv^ere  requested 
to  be  delivered  to  the  men,  and  I was  desired  to  inform 
them  on  the  main  deck  of  the  admiral’s  signal.  Upon 
acquainting  one  of  the  quartermasters  of  the  order,  he 
assembled  the  men  with  ‘Avast  there,  lads,  come  and 
hear  the  admiral’s  words.’  When  the  men  were  mustered, 
I delivered,  with  becoming  dignity,  the  sentence,  rather 
anticipating  that  the  effect  on  the  men  would  be  to  awe 
them  by  its  grandeur.  Jack,  however,  did  not  appi’e- 
ciate  it,  for  there  were  murmurs  from  some,  whilst  others 
in  an  audible  whisper  muttered,  ‘ Do  our  dutj^ ! Of  course 
we’ll  do  our  duty,  I’ve  always  done  mine,  haven’t  you  ? 
Let  us  come  alongside  of  ’em,  and  we  will  soon  show 
whether  we  will  do  our  duty.’  Still  the  men  cheered 
vociferously — more,  I believe,  from  love  and  admiration 
of  their  admiral  and  leaders,  than  from  a full  apprecia- 
tion of  this  well-known  signal.” 

J.  B. 

Haevest  Dates  (2"^^  S.  iv.  57.) — On  tbe  farm 
referred  to,  harvest  this  year  began  on  July  17, 
a week  earlier  than  in  any  year  from  1813  to  1841 
inclusive.  S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

William  Tans’ue  (4**^  S.  ii.  257.) — In  the  list 
of  books  given  by  De.  Rix  to  the  authorship  of 
Tans’ur,  will  be  found  Sound  Anatomised,  1724. 
This  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Burney,  but 
I much  doubt  if  the  author’s  name  is  not  mis- 
printed by  him.  The  true  title  of  the  book  I 
believe  to  be : • — 

“ Sound  Anatomiz’d,  in  a Philosophical  Essay  on 
Musick.  Wherein  is  explained  the  Nature  of  Sound, 
both  in  its  Essence  and  Kegulation,  &c.  Contrived  for 
the  Use  of  the  Voice  in  Singing,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
Play  on  Instruments.  Together  with  a Thorough  Ex- 
planation of  all  the  different  Moods  used  in  Musick,  for 
regulating  Time  in  the  different  Divisions  of  Measures 
used  therein.  All  render’d  plain  and  easy,  to  the  meanest 
Capacities,  by  familiar  Similies.  To  which  is  added,  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Abuse  of  Musick.  By  William 
Turner.  London  : Printed  by  William  Pearson,  over- 
against  Wright’s  Coffee  House,  in  Aldersgate-street,  for 
the  Author;  and  sold  by  M.  Turner,  at  the  Post-House 
in  Eussell-street,  Covent-Garden,  and  no  where  else  in 
England.  1724.” 

W.  J.  Westbeook, 

Sydenham. 

Ttjbb  Family  (4*^  S.  ii.  253.) — Yarrell,  in  bis 
British  Fishes,  London,  1836,  remarks  (vol.  i. 
p.  42)  in  tbe  course  of  bis  description  of  tbe  sap- 
pbirine  gurnard  ( Trigla  hirundo,  Linn.)  — 

“ It  is  also  common  round  our  coast  generally,  but  par- 
ticularly from  West  Bay  to  the  Land’s  End,  where  the 
gurnards  are  called  tubs,  tub-fish,  and,  in  reference  to 
colour,  red  tubs.” 

Jonathan  Couch,  a more  recent  ichthyologist, 
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and  a Cornisli  man  to  boot,  opens  a chapter,  de- 
voted to  the  same  species,  with  the  following 
words : — 

“ The  name  of  the  household  vessel,  a tub,  is  derived 
from  a word  which  signifies  short  and  thick;  and  of 
which  the  word  tubbot,  frequently  used  in  the  west  of 
England,  is  the  adjective.  This,  beyond  doubt,  is  the 
origin  of  the  common  name  of  this  fish ; which  is  the 
thickest,  and  comparatively,  therefore,  the  shortest  of  the 
species  of  this  genus. — A History  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
British  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  London,  1863. 

Thomas  Moule’s  Heraldry  of  Fish  (published 
by  Van  Voorst,  London)  would  be  a very  likely 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  5 but,  unfor- 
tunately, I have  at  present  no  means  of  access  to 
a copy  of  this  work.  J.  C.  G. 

Exeter. 

Answek  to  a Papisticall  Byll,  etc.  S. 
ii.  251.)  — A copy  is  in  the  library  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  as  I have  already  pointed  out 
elsewhere ; the  exact  title,  taken  from  the  tract 
itself,  is  registered  under  Knell  ” (there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name)  in  Handbook  of  Early 
English  Literature.  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

The  Ghost  ih  the  Wesley  Family  (4^*^  S.  i. 
298.) — The  article  which  A.  B.  C.  seeks  is  doubt- 
less that  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Feb.  1, 
1866,  vol.  iii.  p.  721.  J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Chakles  Cottoh  (3*^^  S.  ix.  15.) — I may  add 
to  the  particulars  you  have  already  published 
under  this  head  the  following  small  items : — 

1.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Espernon, 

&c.  1680.'  [This  was  published  at  18s.] 

2.  The  Commentaries  of  Blaise  de  Moutluc,  1674, 
folio.  [This  was  published  at  14s.] 

3.  Horace:  a French  Tragedy,  &c.  1671,  8vo.  [Pub- 
lished at  Is.] 

4.  Virgil  Travestie,  &c.  1664,  8vo.  [Published  at 

Is.  ed.-] 

5.  The  Essays  of  Michael  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  &c. 
1685-6. 

A copy  before  me  differs  from  that  described 
by  Mr.  Westwood,  and  I therefore  transcribe 
the  particulars : — 

“ Essays  of  Michael  Seigneur  de  Montaigne.  In  Three 
Books.  With  Marginal  Notes  and  Quotations  of  the 
cited  Authors.  And  an  Account  of  the  Author’s  Life. 
Now  rendered  into  English.  By  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. : — 

‘ Viresque  acquirit  eundo.’ — Virg.  AEn.,  lib.  iv. 

The  First  Volume.  London:  Printed,  &c.  [the  rest 
coincides].  1685.” 

But  in  my  copy,  the  first  and  third  volumes  are 
dated  1685  •,  the  second,  1686.  The  third  edition, 
apparently  unknown  to  Mr.  Westwood,  was  in 
1700,  3 vols.  8vo. 

fi.  The  Confinement ; a Poem,  &c.  1679. 

A copy  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Bindley  and  to 
Mr.  Heber  is  before  me.  It  has  two  title-pages, 


one  as  given  by  Mr.  Westwood,  the  other  as 
follows : — 

“ The  Confinement,  &c.  London : Printed  by  J.  C. 
1679.” 

The  little  volume  contains  M.  in  fours  or  half- 
sheets. W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Constantin  Huygens  (3'"^^  S.  iv.  295.)  — Con- 
stantin Huygens,  Ch*"  Seig*"  de  Zuylichem,  to 
whom  the  letter  of  Dr.  Donne’s  son  is  written, 
1649,  was  the  father,  not  the  brother,  of  the  great 
astronomer,  judging  from  the  date.  Equally 
honoured  both  in  his  public  capacity  and  as  a 
man  of  letters,  he  lived  to  an  old  age  (1596 — 
1687).  He  was  secretary  and  privy  counsellor  to 
the  Stathouders  Frederik-Henry,  William  II.,  and 
William  HI.,  as  his  own  father  had  been  to  Wil- 
liam I.  the  taciturn,  and  his  eldest  son  became  to 
William  HI.,  whom  he  followed  to  England  at 
the  great  Devolution  of  1688.  Constantin  Huy- 
gens wrote  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  He 
was  certainly  a good  poet.  It  has  been  said  of 
him : II  a de  la  verve  et  de  I’originalite  ',  il  pense 
et  fait  penser,  mais  il  manque  quelquefois  d’har- 
monie.”  His  complete  works  in  2 vols.  4to  were 
edited  in  1687.  His  poem  on  his  country-house, 
called  Hofwyck,”  i.  e.  Retirement  from  Court, 
is  particularly  remarkable.  Christian  Huygens 
de  Zuylichem,  Seigneur  de  Zeelhem,  the  great 
astronomer,  was  his  second  son,  by  Suzan  Van 
Baerle.  P.  A.  L. 

Quotations  wanted  (3''‘^  S.  iii.  48.) — Of  the 
second  of  these,  which  should  be  written  thus  : — 

“ Quand  on  a tout  perdu,  quand  on  n’a  plus  d’espoir, 

La  vie  est  un  opprobre  et  la  mort  un  devoir,” — 

Edouard  Fournier  truly  says,  in  H Esprit  des 
Autres : — 

“ Hatons-nous  de  reintegrer  dans  le  domaine  des  oeuvres 
tragiques  de  Voltaire,  ce  desolant  distique  de  Merope 
(Acte  ii.  Sc.  7),  dont  quelqu’un  fit  la  plus  amere  critique, 
en  proposant  de  I’inscrire  a la  porte  de  la  Morgue.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Madame  de  Genlis:  Pamela  (3'''^  S.  iv.  86, 
134,  297.) — I have  a curious  autograph  letter  of 
Madame  de  Genlis  to  Napoleon,  relative  to  the 
widow  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  Pitcairn,  American  Consul  at 
Hamburgh,  from  whom  she  soon  separated.  She 
died  in  1831,  in  very  straitened  circumstances  : — 

“ Je  suis  encore  obligee  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  Sa 
Majeste  le  denouement  de  cette  insoutenable  histoire. 
Je  re^ois  dans  I’iustant  ce  billet  de  Pamela,  rien  au 
monde  ne  m’a  plus  irritee  dans  ma  vie.  Je  lui  avois  de- 
fendu  par  tons  les  droits  de  la  reconnoissance  de  venir, 
je  lui  mandois  qu’en  venant  elle  me  compromettroit ; 
elle  m’a  repondu  d’obtenir  la  permission  d’aller  a bam- 
bourg,  j’ai  ecrit  en  consequence  au  ministre  de  la  guerre  ; 
pendant  ce  temps  elle  arrive  a Paris,  elle  y est  depuis  6 
jours  a mon  ins9u!  j’ai  repondu  deux  lignes  p^  declarer 
que  je  ne  voulois  ni  la  loger  ni  me  meler  d’elle  en  rien. 
Elle  a risque  de  me  faire  beaucoup  de  mal,  je  ne  suis  que 
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sa  bienfaitrice,  je  ne  lui  dois  rien  et  elle  me  doit  tout,  je 
u’aurai  pas  la  foiblesse  de  souffrirque  son  etourderie  jette 
aux  yeux  de  Sa  Majeste  du  louche  sur  ma  droiture  et  sur 
ma  conduite ; je  me  decide  meme  a ne  pas  la  voir,  ma 
porte  lui  est  ferraee  et  ne  s’ouvriroit  pour  elle  que  par  un 
ordre  formel  de  I’Empereur.  En  sortant  je  ne  pourrois 
la  rencontrer  que  chez  ma  fille,*  oil  je  suppose  qu’elle  a 
ete  ou  qu’elle  ira  (il  y a 3 semaines  que  je  n’ai  vu  M*"®  de 
Valence),  je  n’irai  pas  chez  elle  tant  que  Pamela  sera  ici. 
Voila  quelle  sera  ma  conduite.  Je  desire  bien  vivement 
qu’elle  soit  assez  observee  pour  etre  bien  connue.  J’ai  de'- 
fendu  a Casimir  f de  la  voir,  et  celui-la,  plein  d’ame  et  de 
loyaute,  obeira.  Je  dois  aj outer  que  je  suis  trfes-sure  des 
faits  suivans : le  gouvernement  anglais  la  deteste,  la  croit 
vendue  a la  France,  et  elle  n’a  pu  ni  rester  en  Angleterre 
ni  y terminer  ses  affaires.  Elle  n’ose  retourner  a Ham- 
bourg  aupres  d’un  mari  severe  qui  la  rendra  responsable 
des  injustes  preventions  des  anglois,  et  qui  les  croira 
meritees  par  des  intrigues  en  France.  Sa  situation  est 
cruelle.  Je  n’y  peux  rien  et  j’avoue  que  son  manque  de 
respect,  de  confiance  et  de  crainte  deme  nuire,  en  diminu- 
ant  mon  amitie  pour  elle,  ne  m’empeche  pas  de  desirer 
vivement  qu’elle  puisse  trouver  ici  avec  son  innocente  et 
charmante  en'Fant,  secours  surete  et  protection.  Je  me 
chargerais  volontiers  de  cette  enFant  si  elle  quittoit  Paris, 
mais  non  tant  qu’elle  y sera,  puisque  je  ne  pourrois  lui 
interdire  la  vue  de  sa  mere.  Voila  toute  la  verite.  On 
trouvera  dans  le  monde  qu’il  y a de  la  durete  a moi  a ne 
pas  rcQCvoir  Pamela ; ces  discours  ne  me  font  rien,  je  n’ai 
que  ce  moyen  de  prouver  h Sa  Majeste  que  toute  cette 
conduite  n’est  pas  un  jeu  concerto  entre  nous,  car  sans 
cela  il  est  peu  vraisemblable  qu’elle  soit  venue  malgre 
mes  ordres,  mes  pri^res,  et  quand  je  lui  mandois  que  cette 
demarche  me  compromettroit  cruellement. 

“ Vendredi,  26  fev.  1808.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Crayeit,  Cray,  etc.  (4*^  S.  ii.  253.) — Camden’s 
derivation  is  more  to  the  point  than  Whitaker’s. 
I do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a stony 
crag”:  the  word  ‘^Craigvaen”  is  evidently  an 
invention  by  Whitaker.  I know  the  village  of 
Cray : it  is  not  in  Langstrothdale^  but  on  the 
steep  side  of  Stoke,  a high  mountain  that  separates 
Langstrothdale  from  Bishopsdale.  Cra^  is  not 
identical  with  craff=cxa,g,  rock.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  French  word  crete  = crest,  Latin  crista. 
When  used  in  Alpine  regions,  it  signifies  the 
summit  of  a mountain.  In  Celtic  Switzerland 
the  word  is  common  enough.  We  find  craie,  crai, 
Cray,  crey,  cret,  criesj  (pronounced  cree),  &c.  &c. 
The  Swiss  have  it  also  in  proper  names,  as  Du- 
crey,  Du  Cray,  Ducret,  &c.  I have  asked  Pro- 
fessor Niissler,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne, 
what  was  the  signification  of  Cray  or  Crey,  and 
he  answered,  without  any  hesitation,  the  summit 
of  a mountain.”  I had  no  doubt  about  the  mean- 


*  Her  daughter,  married  to  C*  de  Valence,  mother 
to  the  de  Selles,  the  Gerard  (wife  of  the  Mar- 
shal.) 

j-  Casimir,  her  son. 

X “ The  Cries  ” are  some  vine-clad  hills  near  Lavej^ 
Canton  de  Vaud,  famous  for  the  growth  of  a fine  wine 
called  “ cries.”  Tourists,  by  demanding  a wine  which 
they  pronounce  the  same  as  the  plural  of  cry,  often  puzzle 
the  Swiss  aubergistes.  They  should  ask  for  Cree  wine. 


ing,  but  I wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  so  learned 
and  distinguished  a philologist.  Though  the 
Craven  village — the  name  of  which,  by-the-bye, 
is  not  Cray,  but  The  Cray  ” — does  not  occupy 
the  summit  of  a mountain,  it  has  a sufficiently 
high  position,  when  viewed  from  the  deep  dale 
below,  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  The  Cray ; and 
particularly,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  it  ter- 
minates the  view — all  above  being  enveloped  in 
mist. 

The  Clifford  Brasses,”  enquired  after  by  Sir 
Thomas  E.  Whsthihgtoh,  were  not  found  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  but  by  a Quaker,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Hodgson,  steward  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Thanet  at  Skipton  Castle.  At  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
death,  the  brasses  were  carefully  preserved  by 
Mr.  Sedgwick,  who  handed  them  over  to  Sir  R, 
Tufton,  Bart.,  the  present  owner  of  the  Clifford 
estates,  and  a descendant  of  the  family. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

Breeches  Bible  (4**'  S.  ii.  322.)  — The  form 

or,  much  more  often,  y®,  for  the,”  is  of  per- 
petual occurrence  in  old  MSS.,  indeed  it  is  hardly 
gone  out  of  use  even  now.  I have  myself  used  it 
countless  times  in  hasty  writing.  But  my  im- 
pression is  that  it  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  print, 
and  I think  it  must  be  accidental  and  erroneous  in 
Bagster’s  (not  Baxters')  Polyglot.  I can  say 
nothing  about  the  Breeches  Bible. 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

The  River  Ohse  (4^*^  S.  ii.  276.)— I find  a 
similar  statement  in  Moll’s  Geography,  p.  20 : — 

“Bedfordshire — Things  Eemarkable.— At  Hare- 
wood,  the  river  was  observed  to  stand,  in  the  year  1399 ; 
and,  again,  in  1648  ; which  have  been  looked  upon  as 
prognostics  ; the  first  of  the  civil  wars  ^that  ensued,  the 
second  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.” 

Anon. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Johii  Lyly,  M.A. — Euphues : The  Anatomy  of  Wit  (Editio 
Frinceps,  1579);  Euphues  and  his  England  {Editio 
Princeps,  1680).  Collated  with  Early  Subsequent  Edi- 
tions. Carefully  edited  by  Edward  Arber. 

This  is  the  last  and  largest,  and  far  from  the  least  in- 
teresting, in  the  valuable  series  of  reprints  of  old  English 
Authors,  for  which  the  admirers  of  our  early  literature 
are  indebted  to  the  care  and  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Arber. 
This  reprint,  from  what  are  believed  to  be  unique  copies 
of  the  first  impressions  of  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  and  of 
Euphues  and  his  England,  form  a neatly,  and  what  is 
more  important,  accurately  printed  volume,  of  between 
400  and  500  pages,  of  the  text  of  two  books,  which  repre- 
sent a fashion  of  expression  in  Elizabeth’s  age,  and  gave 
a new  word  to  describe  it,  Euphuism,  to  our  language. 
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The  text  is  preceded  by  a chronicle  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  Life,  Works,  and  Times  of  John  Lyly  ; 
•which  is  folio-wed  by  an  interesting  Introduction  : while 
a bibliography  of  the  various  editions  of  the  book,  which, 
it  may  here  be  added,  has  not  before  been  reprinted  since 
1636.  Nothing  less  than  a very  large  sale  can  remunerate 
Mr.  Arber.  That  his  enterprise  deserves  such  encourage- 
ment, our  readers  will  readily  admit,  when  they  hear 
that  he  has  issued,  at  sixpence  each,  Milton’s  Areopa- 
gitica,  Latimer’s  Sermon  on  the  Ploughers,  Gosson’s  School 
of  Abuse  and  Apology,  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetrie, 
and  Webbe’s  Travels,  1590 : and  for  one  shilling  each, 
Selden’s  Table  Talk,  Ascham’s  Toxophilus,  and  Addison’s 
Criticisms  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A Handbook  of  Poetry ; being  a Clear  and  Easy  Guide, 
divested  of  Technicalities,  to  the  Art  of  making  English 
Verse.  By  J.  E.  Carpenter.  To  which  is  added  a new 
Poetical  Anthology,  and  a Concise  Dictionary  of  Proper 
Rhymes,  with  Lists  of  Double  and  Single  Rhymes  and 
Terms  used  in  Poetry.  (Sampson  Low,) 

Mr.  Carpenter  does  not  seem  to  be  a believer  in  Cicero’s 
dictum — “ Nascimur  poetse,  firaus  oratores.”  VAsMand- 
hook  is  intended  to  facilitate,  and  render  somewhat  more 
accurate  and  conformable  to  rule,  effusions  now  given 
to  the  world  by  ' 

“ The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease.” 

Whether  this  is  doing  good  service  to  the  reading  public 
may  be  questioned.  Mr.  Carpenter  obviously  is  prepared 
to  answer  such  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  has  taken 
great  pains  to  make  his  little  volume  as  complete  and 
useful  as  it  could  well  be  made. 

Karl's  Legacy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A., 
Cantab.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  The  Old  College  at 
Nirgends.  Vol.  II.  The  Legacy  of  St.  Margaret's  Well, 
§-0.  (Edmonston  & Douglas.) 

Flosculi  Literarum;  or,  Gems  from  the  Poetry  of  all 
Time,  faithfully  rendered  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
George  Harding.  (Effingham  Wilson.) 

Youthful  Impulse  and  Mature  Reflection.  Poems.  Second 
Edition.  (Longman.) 

The  Harp  of  the  Valley.  By  William  Stewart  Ross. 
(A.  W.  Bennett.) 

The  Minster,  with  some  Common  Flowers  picked  up  in  the 
Close.  By  Richard  Trott  Fisher.  (Pickering.) 

Mr.  Carpenter’s  Handbook  has  recalled  our  attention  to 
a number  of  poetical  volumes  wanting  notice.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  justice  to  such  works  in  the  limited  space 
which  we  can  devote  to  such  a purpose ; and  we  can  only 
give  the  authors  a very  few  words  of  very  homely  prose 
in  return.  Karl's  Legacy  is  obviously  the  production  of 
a thoughtful  and  earnest  mind,  capable  at  times  of  giving 
passionate  and  poetical  expression  to  the  thoughts 
which  stir  his  spirit.  Many  of  the  poems  scattered 
through  the  two  volumes  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest,  as  well  as  the  prose  with  which  they  are  judici- 
ously strung  together. 

Flosculi  Literarum  consists  of  a series  of  translations 
of  specimens  from  some  of  the  classical  poets,  as  well  as 
the  poets  of  German^",  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  show  Mr. 
Harding’s  scholarship,  rather  than  his  power  of  poetical 
expression. 

The  three  last  volumes  on  our  list,  unlike  in  many 
respects,  may  all  be  characterised  as  affording  evidence 
of  a good  deal  of  poetic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  authors, 
but  show  at  the  same  time  they  are  neither  influenced  by 
the  thoughts  that  breathe,  nor,  even  if  they  were,  are 
they  equal  to  the  giving  of  such  thoughts  utterance  in 
words  that  burn. 


Lambeth  Library.— V/e  are  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  this  valuable  Library  is  once  more  accessible 
to  students.  Mr.  Wayland  Kershaw,  the  new  Librarian, 
attends  there  every  Mondav,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
from  ten  till  one  o’clock. 


NOTICE. 

United  General  Index  to  “ Notes  and  Queries,” 
1849-1867. — The  expediency  of  amalgamating  the  three 
General  Indexes  0/*“  Notes  and  Queries,”  and  the  great 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  by  having  the  Eighty  thousand  references  they 
contain  arranged  in  one  Alphabet,  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  many  well  authorised  to  speak  upon  such  a subject. 
Useful  as  such  an  Index  would  be  found,  it  is  feared  that 
it  would  not  meet  with  sujfficient  purchasers  to  cover  the 
cost.  But  to  meet  this  wish  as  far  as  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  issue  of  a few  copies  of  the  Three 
Indexes  so  arranged,  and  bound  in  one  volume,  as  to  sup- 
ply, in  a great  measure,  the  place  of  such  consolidated 
Index. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  securing  this  United  General 
Index,  1849—1867  (q/'  which  only  a limited  number  of 
copies  can  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  Fifteen  Shillings), 
are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Lost  Tribes  and  the  Saxons  ov  the  East  and  West,  with  New 
Views  of  Buddhism,  and  Translatidns  of  Rock  Records  in  India,  by 
Dr.  G.  Moore.  8vo,  1861. 

Wanted  by  Col.  Ellis,  Starcross,  near  Exeter. 
Chateaubriand’s  Spirit  of  Christianity. 

Divers  Works  op  Ancient  Masters  in  Christian  Decoration,  by 
John  Weale.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  ^ Son,  36,Victoria  Street,  Derby. 
Gray’s  Poeticai,  Works.  Folio.  Glasgow,  1787. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Archibald  Watson,  25,  Lynedoch  Street,  Glasgow. 
Gouoh’s  Sepdlchbax  Monuments. 

Gould’s  Birds  of  Australia.  In  the  original  parts. 

Be  wick’s  Quadrupeds.  Large  paper. 

Birds.  2 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonne.  9 Vols.  Uncut. 

Nichols’  History  op  Leicestershire.  9 Vols.  Large  paper. 

La  Fontaine,  Contes  et  Nouvelles.  Edition  des  Fermiers-Gi^n^- 
raux. 

Stirling’s  A'Rtists  of  Spain.  3 Vols. 

Taylor,  THE  Water  Poet’s  Works.  1630. 

Any  Works  with  Plates  by  Eisen. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


0at{ce^  ta  €atre^pmi}sent^* 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Early  Engraving  and  Printing.  We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Holt  to 
supply  the  reference  to  the  quotations  in  his  article  in  our  last  num- 
ber. They  are  from  Ottley's,  and  Jackson  and  Chatto's  Works  on  Wood 
Engraving.  The  first  and  third  from  Ottley,  pp.  184  and  197  respec- 
tively ; the  fourth  from  Jackson  and  Chatto,  p.  .59. 

Genealogical  Queries,  except  when  they  relate  to  points  of  historical 
and  general  interest,  must  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Querists 
appended  to  them,mo  that  the  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct.  We 
cannot  afford  space  to  matters  of  purely  personal  interest.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  such  queries  lately,  out  cannot  insert  them,  because  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  inquirers. 

Scientific  Queries  should  be  addressed  to  Science  Gossip,  or  some 
other  of  the  scientific  journals.  The  increasing  number  of  our  corre- 
spondents compels  us  to  exclude  all  purely  scientific  queries. 

J.  C.  S.  (Kensington ) mu'K  find  several  articles  on  the  "Letters  M and 
V tn  the  Church  Service,"  in  our  1st  S.  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

R.  S.  Payne.  See  the  article  on  "Addison's  Hymns,"  p.  356  of  the 
present  number. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  EARLY  ENGRAVING  | 
AND  PRINTING.  I 

PART  II. 

THE  BLOCK  BOOKS. 

Following  out  that  wLicli  appears  to  me  to  be 
tbe  proper  sequence  to  my  previous  remarks — and  ' 
believing  that^  so  far  as  I have  proceeded,  I have  ] 
effectually  swept  away  some  of  those  cobwebs  ; 
which  have  hitherto  disfigured,  as  well  as  hidden  ’ 
from  our  view,  the  truth  connected  with  the  Inven- 
tion of  Printing” — I now  propose  to  complete  that 
portion  of  my  task  by  removing,  I trust  for  ever, 
those  remaining  barriers  to  our  progress  which 
have  been  created  and  maintained  by  the  persons  ; 
who  have  assumed  to  be  our  luminaries  on  the  ' 
subject  of  Early  Printing  and  Engraving.”  ; 

As  I have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  all  j 
existing  “ systems”  are  founded  on  the  supposition  i 
that  printing  with  moveable  types  was  preceded 
by  the  ‘‘Block  Books,”  those  mysterious  de 
residance,  which,  to  this  moment  have  defied  all  ' 
attacks  upon  them,  and  preserved  their  impene-  ■ 
trable  maze,  never  yet  unravelled,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  attempts  made  to  thread  it. 
In  approaching  this  trite  subject,  let  not  the  ' 
reader  imagine  he  is  on  the  eve  of  entering  upon 
another  of  those  tiresome  and  useless  dissertations 
which  already  fill  so  many  ponderous  volumes. 
Whether  experienced  in  black-letter  lore  or  not, 
no  such  alarm  need  be  created,  simply  because  no  i 


intention  exists  on  my  part  to  wade  into  the  mire 
of  those  xylographic  contentions,  wherein  so  much 
patience  and  good  sense  have  already  been  choked 
and  overwhelmed  to  no  purpose.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  works  of  the  bibliographers  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  in- 
formation they  have  bequeathed  and  afforded  us 
relative  to  the  “Block  Books”  is  so  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  as  to  disentitle  it  to  be  considered 
as  a reliable  source  of  knowledge  suited  to  the 
wishes  and  requirements  of  the  present  age.  Their 
disputes  and  cavillings  may  be  fairly  described  as 
legion.  The  advocates  for  the  German  claims 
vet'sus  the  Dutch,  and  vice  versa,  have  descended 
into  wonderful  and  tedious  minutiae,  and  present 
to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  a perfect  mass  of 
learning : through  which,  however,  the  utmost 
good  temper  and  perseverance  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  make  their  way ; and,  after  all,  cui 
hono  f Have  they  not  one  and  all  left  the  sub- 
ject exactly  as  they  found  it,  viz.  “in  utter  dark- 
ness” ? Have  they,  after  all  their  erudite  trouble, 
been  able  to  shed  so  much  as  the  slightest  glim- 
mer of  truth  upon  the  subject  of  their  researches, 
or  adduced  one  ray  of  authority  to  command  re- 
spect or  attention?  Not  only  have  they  utterly 
and  absolutely  failed  to  do  so,  but  the  very  objects 
of  their  labours  have  not  benefited  by  their  exer- 
tions to  any  appreciable  extent.  They  fixed  upon 
the  “ Block  Books,”  and  notably  on  the  Bihlia 
Pawperum,  the  Canticum  Canticorum,  and  the 
Speculum  Humance  Salvationis,  as  their  battle- 
field. They  examined  the  whole,  page  by  page, 
line  by  line,  word  by  word— aye,  even  letter  by 
letter,  and  mark  by  mark  j and  yet,  despite  all, 
they  have  not,  nor  has  one  amongst  them,  hitherto 
been  able  to  indicate  with  even  reasonable  pro- 
bability either  the  artist  who  drew  the  illustra- 
tions, the  engraver  who  executed  them,  the  name 
of  the  printer,  the  time  or  place  of  their  pub- 
lication, much  less  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced their  production.  Their  queries  have  been 
almost  innumerable,  and  their  theories  ditto. 
Still  the  bare  fact  remains  as  I have  stated,  viz. 
profound  ignorance  of  the  whole  ! — the  only  posi- 
tive result  being  the  creation  of  a feeling  of  in- 
tense wonderment  that  so  much  time  and  talent 
should  have  been  wasted  to  so  little  purpose, 
and  of  a disappointment,  that  the  patience  of  the 
ordinary  inquirer  should  have  been  so  thoroughly 
baffled  by  their  wild,  and  at  times,  ludicrous 
assertions  5 and  that,  after  having  been  dazzled, 
or  it  may  be  stupefied,  by  the  depth  of  all  the 
g'Masi-learned  researches  the  reader  has  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle  through,  he  finds  himself  under 
a sensation  which  may  be  compared  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a brilliant  pyrotechnic  display,-  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a darkness  the  intensity  of 
which,  from  the  contrast,  appears  the  greater. 

After  this  candid  expression  of  my  opinion,  it 
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may  be  fairly  expected  I should  declare  the  cause 
to  which  I attribute  this  sad,  and  much  to  be 
deplored  confusion,  and  to  explain  how  it  has,  in 
my  judgment  been  brought  about. 

To  that  inquiry  I unhesitatingly  answer,  the 

St.  Christopher  ” called  of  1423  ” — that  stum- 
bling block  upon  which  so  many  literary  reputa- 
tions are  destined  to  be  sacrificed — that  “ Will 
o’  the  wisp  ” which  has  enticed  so.  much  talent 
astray,  and  created  so  many  credulous  victims. 
Let  us,  however,  hope  that  any  further  immola- 
tions on  the  altar  of  ‘‘  St.  Christopher  ” may 
become  unnecessary,  by  all  future  writers  on 

Early  Engraving  and  Printing”  (with  a whole- 
some dread  of  their  predecessors’  errors)  promi- 
nently exposing  Heinecken’s  folly,  as  a beacon  of 
warning  to  be  hereafter  carefully  avoided,  as  well 
as  by  recommending  that  the  admiration  of  the 

St.  Christopher  ” should  be  limited  to  the  talent 
displayed  in  the  engraving  itself;  which,  for 
reasons  I explained  in  1864  at  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  I most  firmly  believe  to  be  the  work  of 
Albrecht  Diirer. 

The  mention  of  that  illustrious  name  reminds 
me  of  the  immediate  cause  which  has  led  to  these 
observations,  viz.  that,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
upon  the  painted  windows  in  Fairford  church,  I 
ventured  to  declare  that  the  same  hand  which 
painted  the  windows,  produced  the  Block  Book” 
commonly  known  under  the  misnomer  of  the 
Bihlia  Pauperum,  in  which  statement  I have  since 
been  point-blank  contradicted.  If,  therefore,  I 
here  expressly  allude  to  the  subject,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  that  statement ; and  of  adding 
that,  if  any  value  whatever  be  attached  to  reason, 
common  sense,  and  logical  deduction,  I intend  to 
make  good  my  declaration — all  the  dated  or  un- 
dated block  or  other  books  invoked  against  me 
non  obstante.  Although,  therefore,  my  observa- 
tions will  in  general  apply  to  the  whole  series  and 
range  of  Block  Books,”  my  remarks  will,  for  the 
reason  I have  stated,  to  some  extent  be  especially 
directed  to  the  Bihlia  Paupet'um — which  I may, 
in  all  fairness,  state,  I shall  venture  to  insist  was 
executed  by  the  same  artist  as  produced  the 
Canticum  and  the  Speculum — and  that  such  artist 
was  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  none  other.  The  ap- 
parent boldness  of  this  declaration  may  make 
some  smile  and  others  sneer;  but,  borne  up  by 
the  strongest  belief  in  the  correctness  of  my 
theory,  I shall  persevere  to  the  end,  and  if  fairly 
beaten,  confer  upon  my  conqueror  all  the  glory 
which  attaches  to  a hard-earned  victory. 

Prior  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  Block 
Books”  as  a gradus”  in  the  history  of  printing, 
it  may  here  be  convenient  to  introduce  a few 
words  upon  the  volume  commonly  described  as 
the  Bihlia  Pauperum.  Meerman,  in  1765,  timidly 
proposed  this  senseless  title ; but  fearing  that  pos- 
sibly it  might  not  be  accepted,  he  suggested  it 


should  be  called  ^^Figurse  Typicee  Veteris  atque 
Antitypic£e  Novi  Testamenti,  seu  Historiae  Jesu 
Christi  in  figuris.”  This  hesitation,  however,  did 
not  suit  the  bolder  Heinecken,  who  accordingly, 
in  1771,  whilst  basking  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
his  infatuated  pride,  and  the  fulness  of  his  self-con- 
stituted tinsel  glory  as  the  discoverer  of  ^Hhe 
oldest  known  engraving  with  a date,”  definitively 
decreed  the  volume  should  be  thenceforth  known 
as  the  Bihlia  Pauperum ; and  as  anything  in  the 
shape  -of  opposition  to  his  fiat  was  then  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  it  was  obeyed,  and,  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  gave  rise  to  the  most 
ludicrous  conclusions,  one  of  which  was  created 
by  the  well-known  bibliographer,  the  Bev.  T.  H. 
Horne,  who  described  it  as  — 

“ A kind  of  catechism  of  the  Bible,  executed  for  the  use 
of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common  people  (whence  its 
name,  ‘ The  Bible  of  the  Poor  ’) ! ! who  were  thus  enabled 
to  acquire,  at  a low  price,  a knowledge  of  some  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.” 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  in 
his  History  of  Early  Printing  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  (London,  1867,  p.  39),  has  ven- 
tured to  declare  the  Bihlia  Paupet'um  to  be  the 
work  of  Lawrence  Coster  (1410-1420) ; — and  that 
the  book  is  printed  in  Latin,  with  frequent  abbre- 
viations of  the  most  difficult  character,  which 
it  would  puzzle  good  scholars  at  the  present  day 
to  explain ; and  one  of  two  things  must  be  deduced 
therefrom,  either  that  our  estimate  of  the  state  of 
education  of  the  poor  throughout  Holland  and 
Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  sadly  underrated,  or,  that  which 
I think  will  be  more  readily  believed,  viz. : that 
the  whole  statement  is  a nursery  tale  ” from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  only  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  that  celebrated  corps  who  are  popu- 
larly imagined  to  be  ready  to  swallow,  without 
hesitation  or  difficulty,  any  canard,”  however 
gross  or  improbable. 

Believing  that  the  class  of  readers  who  study 
‘^N.  & Q.”  renders  it  wholly  unnecessary  I should 
enter  upon  any  explanation  as  to  what  are  meant 
by  Block  Books,”  I will  simply  refer  to  the 
singularly  limited  number  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  and  remark  that  all  were  confined  to 
religious  subjects. 

Among  the  tests  by  means  of  which  I purpose 
to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Block  Books  ” having  existed, 
as  alleged,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century — or  indeed  at  any  time  before  printing 
with  moveable  types — I invite  a careful  consider- 
ation of  the  state  of  education,  both  here  and 
abroad,  during  that  time. 

The  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century  was  a period  of 
intellectual  darkness  in  England.  Schools  were 
very  rare,  and  the  system  of  education  as  defec- 
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tive  as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine.  The  young 
men  received  such  instruction  as  they  could  pick 
up  in  monasteries,  or  at  the  universities  then 
existing.  In  those  times  writing,  and  a smatter- 
ing of  Latin^  formed  the  staple  accomplishments 
in  learning;  but  the  general  ignorance  was  so 
great,  that  Fitzherbert  recommended  to  gentle- 
men unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing  the  practice 
of  notching  a stick  ” to  assist  their  memory. 

On  the  Continent  education  fared  no  better 
than  here,  notwithstanding  the  universities  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurt, 
Leipzig,  Rostock,  Louvain,  &c. ; which,  by  the 
way,  were  far  more  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
professors,  doctors,  &c.,  than  for  resident  pupils. 
The  immense  disadvantage  under  which  learning 
then  laboured  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  books,  whereby  every  student  was  com- 
pelled to  go  the  pace  dictated  by  the  master,  or 
be  altogether  distanced.  Thus,  on  the  pupils 
being  assembled,  the  preceptor  took  from  the 
college  or  university  library  the  MS.  required 
{which  in  all  probability  was  the  only  one  avail- 
able for  the  purpose),  and  read  therefrom  such 
portion  as  constituted  the  lesson  for  the  moment. 
As  a matter  of  course,  he  who  could  not  write 
fast  enough,  and  well  enough  to  read  it  when 
written,  had  no  chance.  Hence  the  value  of 
Fitzherbert’s  recommendation,  to  which  I have 
alluded — ^Hf  you  cannot  write  rapidly  and  clearly, 
cut  your  stick,”  and  afterwards  get  some  good- 
natured  fellow  student  to  help  you  with  the  rest. 
With  but  one  MS.  between  master  and  pupils, 
what  greater  boon  could  possibly  be  imagined, 
under  such  circumstances,  than  a book  containing 
the  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  which  each  pupil 
could  study  in  his  own  manner  ? It  was  by  the 
system  I have  described,  that  law,  physic,  theo- 
logy, classics,  and  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
were  doled  out  in  homoeopathic  doses  to  the 
rising  generation : and  yet,  if  the  advocates  of  the 
gradations  which  led  to  printing  with  moveable 
types  ” are  to  be  believed,  a ready  means  then 
existed,  under  their  very  eyes,  by  which  all  those 
disadvantages  and  drawbacks  could  have  been  ef- 
fectually overcome,  and  their  every  want  supplied 
without  difficulty,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
most  beneficial  results  would  be  instantly  attained. 
I,  of  course,  mean  the  system  of  the  “Block 
Books.”  As  Mr.  Ottley  has  told  us : — 

“ Xo  expensive  apparatus  was  required  in  that  mode 
of  printing ; and  their  blocks  being  once  engraved,  they 
could  at  any  time  take  off  as  few  or  as  many  copies  of 
their  works  as  they  chose  or  had  an  immediate  demand 
for.” 

On  the  same  point  we  also  learn  from  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys,  our  latest  authority,  in  p.  37  of  his 
History j ^-e. : — 

“ This  process,  viz.  that  of  engraving  both  the  illus- 
tration and  text  on  each  page  on  a block  of  wood  of  the 


proper  size,  of  course  took  much  longer  in  the  first  in- 
stance than  the  writing  and  drawing  by  hand  of  a single 
page  on  parchment  or  paper  ; but,  when  once  executed, 
a number  of  impressions  to  any  extent  could  be  rapidly 
taken  from  it.” 

I will  here  invite  my  readers  to  accompany  me 
for  a few  moments  into  that  “ region  of  fancy  ” in 
which  our  instructors  in  early  printing  and  engra- 
ving have  so  delighted  to  disport  themselves,  and 
let  us  imagine  we  have  turned  back  the  hand  of 
Time  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg  (any  other  univer- 
sity will  do  as  well)  on  the  first  of  April,  1410, 
and  there  found  a goodly  assemblage  of  students  in 
law,  physic,  and  divinity.  Let  us  enter  for  a 
moment  the  class-room  of  Dr.  Quibble,  Professor 
of  Law,  and  there  we  shall  find  him  reading  aloud 
from  the  MS.  required  for  the  lesson,  and  his 
pupils  all  busily  engaged  in  writing  to  his  dicta- 
tion as  fast  and  as  legibly  as  they  can,  with  an 
occasional  notch  on  a stick  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Let  us  go  thence  to  the  lecture-room  of 
Dr.  Bolus,  Professor  of  Physic,  and  we  shall  wit- 
ness a similar  scene ; but  on  entering  the  study  of 
Dr.  Cant,  Professor  of  Divinity,  we  shall  find  the 
worthy  man  quietly  engaged  on  his  own  occupa- 
tions (probably  correcting  one  of  those  “editions” 
of  the  Bihlia  or  Speculum  upon  which  Heinecken, 
Sotheby,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  have  since  so  furi- 
ously disputed),  and  every  pupil  learning  his 
lesson  from  a printed  paper ^ an  impression  taken 
from  a “ block.”  Would  you  not  immediately  set 
down  Doctors  Quibble  and  Bolus  as  a couple  of 
blockheads  ? and,  entre  nous,  do  you  not  think 
those  who  have  so  zealously  endeavoured  to  make 
us  believe  that  such  a state  of  things  could  pos~ 
sihly  have  existed  have  dealt  with  us  on  that 
footing,  whilst  in  reality  the  shoe  should  have 
been  on  the  other  foot  ? 

Fortunate  divinity,  have  the  good  things  of 
this  life  always  fallen  to  your  share,  and  your 
peas  been  carefully  boiled,  whilst  your  fellow- 
pilgrims  have  had  to  plod  on  in  pain  and  distress 
at  each  step  ? Did  you  I'eally  have  the  exclusive 
use  of  such  blessings  in  1410  as  Bihlia  Bauperums 
for  the  poor,  who  could  not  read  them — Canti- 
cums,  Specidums,  Donatuses,  and  all  the  ready  ap- 
pliances of  education  ? and  ivas  there  any  legis- 
lative enactment  which  would  have  prevented 
Quibble  and  Bolus  from  having  the  same  advan- 
tage? Was  the  system  of  printing  from  blocks 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  your  order?  Many 
other  equally  pertinent  questions  readily  present 
themselves,  but  it  is  needless  to  put  them  or  to  ruffle 
Dr.  Cant’s  amour  propre  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  worthy  doctor 
had  them  not,  and  that  both  he  and  his  pupils 
stood  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  his  learned 
brothers  Quibble,  Bolus,  and  their  classes.  Like 
Joe  Miller’s  Cornish  parson  and  his  flock,  they  all 
started  fair. 
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Exchanging  the  land  of  dreams  for  that  of  fact, 
we  find  that  if  the  writers  upon  the  History  of 
Printing  he  correct,  there  existed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a mode  of  printing 
readily  available  to  all  who  desired  it,  expedi- 
tiously produced,  and  in  any  quantity,  admirably 
adapted  for  educational  purposes,  and  above  all, 
capable  of  being  supplied  at  a mere  nominal  price 
as  compared  with  all  their  existing  sources  of 
knowledge.  That  mode  was  indeed  the  very 
thing  of  all  others  able  to  satisfy  a great  and 
growing  want  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and  yet 
what  do  our  teachers  tell  us  was  the  nature  and 
extent  to  which  such  unbounded  resources  were 
made  available  ? merely  the  production  of  a very 
limited  number  of  books  on  purely  religious  sub- 
jects, every  one  of  them  being  wholly  useless  to 
the  poor  and  uneducated.  Are  we,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  content  with 
such  puerile  reasoning,  and  to  be  bound  by  it? 
Does  not  our  common  sense  at  once  convince  us  that 
if  books  could  have  been  produced  from  enpaved 
blocks  prior  to  1450,  they  would  have  been  imme- 
diately made  available,  and  multiplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  every  existing  want?  Would 
the  numerous  students  at  the  universities  and 
schools  have  been  content  to  be  without  them  ? 
Would  the  monasteries  have  permitted  their 
library  shelves  to  remain  void  of  such  desirable 
productions  ? It  is  most  difficult  to  believe  it. 
The  thirst  for  knowledge  was  great,  the  means  of 
readily  supplying  it  at  a cheap  rate  were  at  hand, 
and  yet  we  are  asked  to  conclude  that  professors 
and  students  went  without,  and  above  all,  that 
publishers  and  engravers  on  wood  were  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  as  to  limit  the  supply  in  half 
a century  to  a few  books  on  one  subject ! 

Again,  we  are  seriously  assured  both  by  Mr. 
Ottley  and  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  in  the  plainest 
imaginable  terms,  that  printing  by  moveable  types 
practically  extinguished  Block  Books  ” ; that  is 
to  say,  that  cheap  printing  ivas  superseded  hy  dear 
printing^  a maxim  of  all  others  the  most  repugnant 
to  modern  ideas,  and  a gross  violation  of  our  com- 
mon understanding. 

Such  a theory  being  incredible  to  the  extent  of 
impossibility,  should  it  any  longer  be  tolerated, 
or  rather  ought  it  not  to  be  henceforth  denounced 
as  false  and  deceptive,  and  as  such  be  uprooted 
and  destroyed  ? 

In  further  support  of  the  views  I have  ventured 
to  express,  let  me  draw  attention,  by  way  of 
contrast,  to  the  consequences  which  very  soon 
flowed  from  the  invention  of  printing  with  move- 
able  types — viz,  expensive  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
every  branch  of  learning  eagerly  sought  to  avail 
itself  of  the  bounteous  gift ; and  before  the  year 
1500  there  were  published  in  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Greek,  grammars,  lexicons, 
treatises  on  agricultural,  military,  and  epistolary 


subjects,  as  well  as  learned  works  upon  history, 
classics,  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences. 
From  this  the  fact  is  self-apparent,  that  no  sooner 
had  the  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  and 
instruction  presented  itself  than,  irrespective  of 
cost,  it  was  instantly  appealed  to  with  an  earn- 
estness and  energy  altogether  fatal  to  the  sup- 
position that,  with  the  existence  of  a system  of 
printing  by  means  of  engraved  blocks  for  half  a 
century  previous  to  printing  with  moveable  types, 
the  only  result  should  have  been  a few  pictorial 
representations  with  accompanying  text  explana- 
tions. 

As  the  crowning  absurdity  of  all  existing  sys- 
tems, our  sense  of  reason  is  outraged  by  being 
asked  to  believe  there  was  but  one  stride  between 
the  rude  class  of  printing  from  blocks  and  the 
perfection  of  the  art  in  the  Psalmorum  Codex,  1457; 
no  intervening  steps — nothing  in  the  shape  of 
gradual  improvement ; but  that  absolute  perfec- 
tion was  attained  at  once,  and  a standard  of  costly 
production  thereby  established  which  altogether 
swamped  the  useful  productions  of  the  more 
modest  blocks. 

If  any  further  argument  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  extinction  of  the  existing  theories,  it 
will  be  readily  found  in  the  incontrovertible  and 
conclusive  facts,  that  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  a block  book,  can  be  found  in  the  catalogues 
of  any  European  library,  college,  or  monastery, 
prior  to  1485  ; and  lastly,  that  no  writer  or  author 
of  any  country  ever  described  or  alluded  to  the 
existence  of  such  a thing  as  a Block  Book  ” until 
lo7ig  after  that  date — two  circumstances  in  them- 
selves so  highly  important  and  significant  as  to 
effectually  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  absurd 
pretentions  hitherto  set  up  by  the  advocates  of  all 
existing  systems,  who  pretend  that  Block  Books” 
preceded  printing  with  moveable  types. 

Having  thus,  I submit,  justified  the  charge  I 
made  in  the  outset  of  my  observations — viz.  that 
every  known  system  was,  without  any  exception, 
needlessly  shrouded  in  mystery,  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  absolutely  antagonistic  to  truth 
and  reason,  and  consequently  mischievous  and 
delusive — I will  in  my  next  communication  at- 
tempt to  fulfil  my  promise  of  replacing  them  with 
a theory  more  reasonable,  simple,  consistent,  and 
truthful  than  any  which  have  preceded  it. 

Hestet  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Eoad,  Clapliani  Park. 


ANDREAS  ALCIATUS. 

It  is  a singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  I 
believe  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  that  whilst 
very  numerous  editions,  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
or  eighty  or  even  more,  of  the  Pniblems  of  Andreas 
Alciatus,  or  Alciat,  were  published  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
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early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain, 
&c.,  not  a single  edition  of  them,  even  to  the 
present  day,  has  ever  been  printed  in  our  own 
country ; and  with  the  sole  exception  of  a manu- 
script version  of  them,  made  about  the  time  of 
James  I.,  formerly  in  the  valuable  emblematic 
collection  of  Joseph  B.  Yates,  Esq.  of  the  Dingle, 
near  Liverpool,  and  now  in  that  of  H.  Yates 
Thompson,  Esq.,  his  grandson,  and  not  containing 
sufficient  merit,  I fear,  to  warrant  its  entire  pub- 
lication, I am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  translate  or  print  them  in  England. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  when  Whitney’s 
Emblems  had  been  printed  so  early  as  1586,  and 
those  of  Quarles,  Peacham,  Farley,  Wither,  and 
others  had  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  foreign  einblem 
writers  were  not  reprinted  and  translated  in  this 
country,  when  such  works  as  Brandt’s  Slii'p  of 
Fools,  the  Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moralized,  and 
above  all,  the  Dance  of  Death  by  Hollar,  and  the 
Bible  cuts  of  him  and  Holbein,  had  become  so 
familiarised  to  us  in  our  own  language.  It  is 
surprising,  also,  considering  the  great  and  wide 
interest  excited  by  this  class  of  literature  abroad, 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  en- 
graving —the  wit  and  scholarship  brought  out  in 
the  verses — and  the  general  attraction  of  the  sub- 
ject— that  they  should  not  have  formed  a portion 
of  our  own  staple  literature,  and  been  made  the 
study  of  our  own  scholars  and  literati.  Perhaps  one 
cause  may  be  the  almost  total  disuse  of  the  Latin 
tongue  at  the  present  day,  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  written,  and  its  having  be- 
come so  completely  a dead  language.  But  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford’s 
library  at  White  Knights  in  1819,  who  had  col- 
lected a valuable  series  of  emblem  books,  which 
formed  one  of  t]iQ  fasciculi  of  his  privately  printed 
Catalogue,  and  that  of  the  Kev.  Henry  White  of 
Lichfield,  who  had  a large  collection  of  these 
books,  which  were  sold  with  the  entire  library  to 
Messrs.  Harding,  I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
two  or  three  persons,  at  the  most,  who  have  de- 
voted their  attention  to  this  class  of  literature, 
of  whom  perhaps  the  chief,  distinguished  also 
by  his  learning,  refined  taste,  and  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  is  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well, Bart.,  in  his  extensive  and  choice  library  at 
Keir.  Now  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has  been 
brought  to  such  great  perfection,  together  with 
the  later  discoveries  of  zincography  and  photo- 
lithography, why  should  not  we  have  a classical 
edition  of  the  Emblems  of  Alciat  with  the  numer- 
ous woodcuts  ? and  perhaps  an  English  version  of 
the  same,  accompanied  by  a bibliographical  ac- 
count of  all  the  various  editions,  from  the  Claren- 
don Press  at  Oxford,  or  some  of  our  other  public 
presses  or  publishing  societies  ? 


The^  first  edition  of  Alciat  was  printed  at 
Milan  in  1522,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  copy  of  this.  The  earliest  copy  I 
possess  of  this  work  is  a very  small  one,  con- 
taining only  ninety-eight  emblems,  printed  at 
Augsburg  in  1531,  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Dibdin 
to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart. ; and  I shall 
be  glad  to  learn  if  any  other  copy  of  this  edition, 
or  one  as  early,  exists  in  any  of  our  libraries  in 
England,  public  or  private.*  The  next  edition  to 
this  was,  I believe,  one  of  several  printed  at  Paris 
by  Christopher  Wachel  in  1534,  which  is  also  a 
scarce  impression,  and  was  followed  by  others  in 
1536,  1542,  1546,  &c.  The  first  French  edition 
came  also  from  the  same  press  at  Paris  in  1536. 
I am  quite  aware  that  some  of  our  English  em- 
blem-writers availed  themselves  of  those  of  Alciat, 
but  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a complete  edition  of  his  work  from  an 
English  press.  T.  Corsee. 


MORE  FAMILY. 

Some  months  ago  I found  the  following  entries, 
relating  to  a family  of  the  name  of  More,  on  two 
blank  leaves  of  a MS.  in  the  Gale  collection,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  class 
mark  of  the  volume  is  O.  2.  21.”  Its  contents  are 
very  miscellaneous.  Among  other  things  is  a copy 
of  the  poem  of  W alter  de  Biblesworth,  printed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  in  his  volume  of  Vocabularies 
from  the  Arundel  MS.  The  date  of  this  is  early 
fourteenth  century.  The  names  of  former  posses- 
sors of  the  volume  are  “ Le : Fludd  ” and  G. 
Carew ” the  latter  being  probably  Sir  George 
Carew,  afterwards  Earl  of  Totness.  The  entries 
which  I have  copied  are  on  the  last  leaf  and  the 
last  leaf  but  one  of  the  volume.  I have  added 
the  dates  in  square  brackets,  and  expanded  the 
contractions : — 

“ Mti  quod  die  dominica  in  vigilia  Sancti  Marce  Evan- 
geliste  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  conquestum 
Anglie  quartodecimo  Johannes  More  Gent,  niaritatus  fuit 
Agneti  filie  Thome  Graunger  in  parochia  sancti  Egidij 
extra  Crepylgate  Ion  don.  [24  April,  1474.] 

“ M®'!  quod  die  sabbati  in  vigilia  sancti  gregorij  pape 
inter  horam  primam  & horam  secundam  post  Meridiem 
eiusdein  diei  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post 
conquestum  Anglie  xv®  nata  fuit  Johanna  More  filia 
Johannis  More  Gent.  [11  March,  1474-5.] 

“M'lquod  die  veneris  proximo  post  Festum  purifica- 
cionis  beate  Marie  virginis  videlicet  septimo  die  Februarij 
inter  horam  secundam  et  horam  terciam  in  Mane  natus 
fuit  Thomas  More  filius  Johannis  More  Gent.  Anno  Regni 
Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  conquestum  Anglie  decimo 
septimo.  [7  Feb.  1477-8.] 

“ M'l  quod  die  dominica  videlicet  vltimo  die  Januarij 
inter  horam  septimam  et  horam  octauam  ante  Meridiem 
Anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  decimo  octauo  nata  fuit 
Agatha  filia  Johannis  More  Gentilman.  [31  Jan.  1478-9.] 
“ M'l  quod  die  Martis  videlicet  vj*®  die  Junij  inter  horam 
dccimam  & horam  vndecimam  ante  Meridiem  natus  fuit 


[*  The  edition  of  1531  is  in  the  British  Museum. — Ed.] 
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Johannes  More  filius  Johannis  More  Gent.  Anno  regni 
Kegis  Edwardi  quarti  vicesimo.  [6  June,  1480.] 

“ Me*!  quod  die  lune  viz.  tercio  die  Septembris  inter 
horam  secundam  & horam  terciam  in  Mane  natus  fuit 
Edwardus  Moore  filius  Johannis  Moi'e  Gent.  Anno  regni 
regis  Edwardi  iiijti  post  conquestum  xxj®.  [3  Sept. 
1481.] 

“ M'i  quod  die  dominica  videlicet  xxij®  die  Septembris 
anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  iiijt^  xxij®  inter  horam  quartam 
& quintam  in  Manenata  fuit  Elizabeth  More  filia  Johan- 
nis More  Gent.”  [22  Sept.  1482.] 

It  will  Ibe  seen  that  these  entries  record  the 
marriage  of  a John  More,  gent.,  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  the  births  of 
his  six  children,  Johanna,  Thomas,  Agatha,  John, 
Edward,  and  Elizabeth. 

Now  it  is  known  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
born,  his  biographers  vaguely  say,  about  1480  in 
Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  j that  he  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth,  was  a barris- 
ter, and  would  be  described  as  “ John  More, 
gent.” ; and  that  he  had  two  sisters,  Jane  or  Joane 
(Wordsworth’s  Eccl.  Biog.  ii.  49),  married  to 
Richard  Stafferton,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  to  John 
Rastall  the  printer,  and  mother  of  Sir  William 
Rastall  (born  1508),  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  third  entry  above  given  records  the  birth 
of  Thomas,  son  of  John  More,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  lived  in  the  parish. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  Feb.  7,  1477-8  5 that  is, 
according  to  modern  reckoning,  1478,  and  there- 
fore “ about  1480.”  Oddly  enough,  the  day  of  the 
week  in  this  entry  is  wrong.  It  is  Friday,  which 
in  1477-8  was  Feb.  6.  But  Thomas  was  born 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, Feb.  7.  The  confusion  is  obvious  and  na- 
tural. 

The  second  and  last  entries  record  the  births  of 
his  sisters  Johanna  and  Elizabeth.  The  former 
of  these  names  appears  to  have  been  a favourite 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  More,  and  was  the 
name  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  John 
Leycester. 

i may  add,  that  the  entries  are  all  in  a contem- 
porary hand,  and  their  formal  character  favours 
the  supposition  that  they  were  made  by  some  one 
familiar  with  legal  documents,  and  probably  by  a 
lawyer. 

This  remarkable  series  of  coincidences  led  me 
at  first  to  believe  that  I had  discovered  the  entry 
of  the  birth  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But,  upon  in- 
vestigation, I was  met  by  a difficulty  which  at 
present  I have  been  unable  to  solve.  In  the  life 
of  the  Chancellor  by  Cresacre  More,  his  great- 
grandson,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  mother 
is  said  to  have  been  Handcombe  of  Holliwell  in 
Bedfordshire.”  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 


Roper,  who  lived  many  years  in  his  house  and 
married  his  favourite  daughter,  or  by  any  other 
of  his  biographers.  ^ The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  authority  of  Cresacre  More  on  this 
point  is  to  be  admitted  as  absolute.  He  was  not 
born  till  nearly  forty  years  after  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  death,  and  his  book  was  not  written  till 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  after  it.  We 
must  take  into  consideration  these  facts  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  weight  to  be  attached  to 
his  evidence  as  to  the  name  of  his  great»»great- 
grandmother. 

Were  there  then  two  John  Mores  of  the  rank 
of  gentlernen,  both  apparently  lawyers,  living  at 
the  same^  time  in  the  same  parish,  and  both  having 
three  children  bearing  the  same  names  j or  was 
John  More,  who  married  Agnes  Graunger,  the 
future  Chief  Justice  and  father  of  the  future 
Chancellor  ? To^  these  questions,  in  the  absence 
of  Cresacre  More’s  statement,  the  accumulation  of 
coincidences  would  have  made  it  easy  to  give  a 
very  positive  answer.  Is  his  authority  to  be 
weighed  against  them  ? 

Stapylton’s  assertion  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had 
no  brothers  presents  no  difficulty,  as  they  may 
have  died  in  infancy.  The  entries  which  I have 
quoted  would  explain  why  he  was  called  Thomas, 
after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

If  any  heraldic  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  could  find 
what  are  the  arms  quartered  with  those  of  More 
upon  the  Chancellor’s  tomb  at  Chelsea  they  would 
probably  throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 
Mr.  Hunter  describes  them  as  three  bezants  on  a 
chevron  between  three  unicorns’  heads.” 

William  Aldis  Wright. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


CHAUCER’S  “ CANTERBURY  TALES.” 

FOLK-LORE  AND  THE  BELIEF  IN  FAIRIES. 

The  quotation  from  the  W^ife  of  Bath  given  by 
J.  H.  C.  (4*^^  S.  ii.  196),  in  which  Chaucer,  with 
a touch  of  irony,  makes  that  heroine  give  the 
^^holy  freres”  and  limitours”  credit  for  ban- 
ishing sprites  and  fairies  from  England,  is  not 
verified  by  Irish  experiences.  The  holy  freres  ” 
are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  quite  as  powerful,  as 
ever  in  Ireland,  and  yet  the  popular  belief  is,  that 
elves  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  country.  The 
peasants  here,  too,  like  those  of  Scotland  men- 
tioned by  J.  H.  C.,  avoid  mentioning  the  word 
^Hairy,”  and  use  instead  the  complimentary  term 
good  people,”  generally  accompanying  it  with  a 
pious  God  save  us  ! ” and  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
A ruined  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee 
was,  according  to  antiquaries,  originally  a temple 
consecrated  by  the  Tuath  da  Bananns  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun.  A Lismore  (great  rath  or  fort) 
and  a Killeen  (old  burial-ground  for  unbaptized 
children)  are  found  in  the  same  district,  which 
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has  the  reputation  of  being  the  favourite  resort  of 
fairies  and  apparitions  of  all  kinds,  in  the  shapes 
of  men  and  beasts.  After  nightfall,  few  of  the 
peasantry  care  to  cross  the  fields  thereabouts.  A 
curious  remnant  of  the  old  pagan  Celtic  supersti- 
tion and  customs  is  the  desire  of  dying  people  to 
have  new  garments  made  for  them,  which  in  some 
mysterious  way  they  imagine  will  prove  available 
in  the  next  world.  A very  old  Irish  nurse,  shortly 
before  her  death,  entreated  a relative  of  mine  to 
purchase  for  her  a large  blue  cloth  cloak,  such  as 
the  peasant  women  of  the  west  wear  on  a journey 
to  market,  fair,  or  chapel.  My  relative,  who 
knew  that  the  woman  was  bedridden  and  could 
not  possibly  live  long,  endeavoured  to  induce  her 
to  accept,  instead  of  the  superfluous  article,  money 
to  purchase  better  nourishment  or  additional  com- 
forts for  the  remaining  days  of  her  life but 
nothing  would  satisfy  but  the  cloak.  The  dying 
woman  anxiously  pleaded  her  belief  that  if  she 
died  without  the  garment  in  question  here,  she 
would  be  without  it  in  the  next  world.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  I rather  think  the  cloak 
was  placed  over  the  winding-sheet  in  the  coffin. 

But  even  when  the  clothes  are  not  buried  with 
the  corpse,  they  are  still  supposed  to  be  service- 
able to  the  departed,  as  the  following  incident 
will  show : A lady,  living  in  a remote  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  died,  and  some  plain  warm  dresses 
of  hers  were  given  to  a poor  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  was  in  much  need,  apparently,  of 
such  assistance.  She  accepted  the  gifts,  but  the 
donor  observed  after  a little  time  that  they  were 
not  used,  and  that  the  woman  was  as  ill-clad  as 
usual.  When  asked  why  she  did  not  wear  the 
clothes  which  had  been  given  to  her,  she  replied 
in  a deprecating  fone  of  pity, — ^^Shure  the  dear 
lady  would  be  wanting  them  clothes  herself  where 
she  was  ” ; and  it  actually  appeared  that  the 
dresses  were  carefully  laid  aside  in  their  earthly 
owner’s  house  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their 
former  owner  in  another  state  of  existence.  So 
much  for  the  superstitions  of  the  benighted  wild 
Irish. 

In  fashionable  suburbs  of  London,  amidst  po- 
lite and  [educated  circles,  I can  truly  say  I have 
seen  them  surpassed.  An  English  lady,  well- 
informed,  intelligent,  and  displaying  on  most  mat- 
ters sound  judgment  and  common  sense,  whom  I 
knew  some  years  ago  at  the  West-end,  was  a firm 
believer  in  fairies,  and  a subscriber  to  a monthly 
magazine  entitled  The  Spiritual  Herald  (edited  by 
a retired  colonel),  the  pages  of  which  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  visions  of  sprites,  and  elves,  and 
spectres.  The  book  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  wife  of  an  eminent  English  judge  once  showed 
me  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with  a collection  of 
short  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  an  ex- 
planation prefixed  to  each,  telling  how  it  had 
been  miraculously  dropped  from  heaven  near 


sacred  localities  at  Home  and  Jerusalem,  and  pro- 
mising that  any  one  who  wore  on  his  person  a 
copy  would  be  safe  from  shipwreck,  accidents  by 
fire,  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  or  a violent 
death.  It  was  added,  that  if  the  paper  was  placed 
under  the  body  of  a ‘^possessed  person,”  the 
“ evil  spirit  would  depart.”  The  faith  in  a relic 
of  St.  Francis,  displayed  by  the  dying  man  in  Le 
Reeit  Tune  Soeur,  Romanists  would  endeavour  to 
justify  by  that  text  in  Scripture  which  tells  of 
cures  wrought  by  the  shadow  of  Paul  falling  on 
the  sick,  &c.  All  that  is  a scriptural  controversy, 
not  to  be  discussed  here ; but  the  extraordinary 
developments  of  fetish  worship  I have  mentioned 
are  quite  another  thing.  The  prayers  and  expla- 
nations were  absurd,  ungrammatical,  and  ill-spelt. 
As  far  as  I know,  the  lady  who  showed  them  to 
me  had  no  authority  to  give  as  to  their  ever  having 
been  known  at  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  yet  she  and 
her  educated  aristocratic  friends  wore  them  with 
reverential  awe,  and  distributed  them  amongst 
their  friends. 

Extremes  meet,  and  there  certainly  is  a won- 
derful similarity  between  the  fashionable  mob  and 
the  real,  ignorant,  unwashed  multitude. 

Hibernia. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hazlitt,  A.M.  : an  Original 
Letter  to  a Friend. — It  was  my  good  fortune, 
about  a year  ago,  to  meet  with  a letter  written 
by  my  great-grandfather  in  1814  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Ireland,  of  Wem,  Salop.  It  is  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I know,  in  exist- 
ence ; as  the  letters,  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  written  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  to  his  more 
famous  son,  the  critic  and  essayist,  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  printer  many  years  ago  and  were 
lost : — 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Three  weeks  of  my  brittle  life  passed  away  last 
Saturday  since  I received  your  friendly  epistle.  IMay 
God  assist  me  so  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it,  that  death 
will  be  to  me  a passage  to  a new  and  eternally  happy 
life.  I should  have  written  to  you  sooner,  if  I had  sup- 
posed that  3"OU  wished  me  to  do  so.  I now  thank  you 
for  your  favour,  and  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  to 
me  a letter  from  one  of  my  old  friends  in  America.  I. 
thank  j’ou  also  for  the  potatoes,  though  I never  received 
them,  as  you  did  not  direct  them  according  to  my  desire 
to  my  son  William’s.*  John  f being  at  Manchester,  his 
servant,  thinking  them  probably  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
I presume  made  use  of  them.  We  wei*e  all  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  that  all  our  former  friends  were  well.  We 
continue  here  in  much  the  same  state  in  which  we  were, 
when  I wrote  to  you  last.  Your  having  been  at  London 
latel}^  and  not  calling  upon  us  here,  was  a disappoint- 
ment to  us.  When  you  arrive  there  again,  I hope  that 
you  Avill  find  or  make  time  to  gratify  us.  I should  not 
be  sorry  if  the  inquisitor  Ferdinand  was  once  more  in  his 
old  prison  in  France,  and  that  any  other  person  was 

* In  York  Street,  Westminster. 

f John  Hazlitt,  the  miniature-painter,  who  lived  in 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
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King  of  Spain  who  has  any  justice  and  humanity. 
Having  nothing  of  consequence  to  communicate,  I only 
add,  that  we  all  unite  in  friendly  respects  to  all  your 
family,  and  to  all  those  whose  remembrances  you  trans- 
mitted to  me,  besides  J.  Cooke  of  Nonelly  and  Mrs.  Keay. 

I remain,  my  dear  friend,  most  affectionately  yours, 

“ W.'Hazlitt.” 

“ Addlestone,  9*ii  August,  1814. 

\_Endorsed'] 

“ Ml’  Tho^  Ireland, 

Wem, 

Shropshire.” 

W.  Caeew  Hazlitt. 

Manx  Lines  on  Manx  Faikt  Steamek.— On 
August  31,  1863,  the  Manx  Fairy  steam-packet 
of  the  port  of  Hamsey  made  her  first  trip  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool  to  Ramsey,  beating  the  Mona’s 
Queen  to  Douglas  by  eleven  minutes;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  September  1,  1853,  the  Manx 
Fairy  departed  from  Ramsey  harbour  for  Liver- 
pool port. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fairy’s  first  trip,  some 
Manx  lines  were  printed  with  an  English  transla- 
tion, and  a man  was  singing  them  ballad-fashion, 
when  feeling  a little  curiosity,  I gratified  it  by 
obtaining  a copy,  a transcript  of  which  I annex, 
Manx  and  English ; and  should  your  pages  not  be 
better  occupied,  perhaps  you  will  accord  space 
for  insertion  thereof. 

There  were  also  some  squib  portraits  ” in  verse 
in  consequence  of  the  Fairy’s  victory ; and  pos- 
sibly some  of  your  correspondents  can  add  other 
incidents  connected  therewith.  J.  Beale. 

Manx, 

“ Oh,  Mannin  veg  veen,  ta  my  chree  sthill  Ihiat  hene, 

As  bwooishal  dhyt  mie  son  d}’-  braa ; 

As  tra  hed  ym,  my  annym  goit  voym, 

Bee’m  bwooishal  sthill  mie  da  Rumsaa. 

Ta’n  ‘ Ferish  ’ ei’  roshtjm  dy  bieau  voish  shenn  hostyn, 
Ny  queelyn  eek  tappee  chyndaa ; 

As  laadit  dy  slich  va  shin  fakin  dy  v’ee, 

Ooilley  bwooishal  cree  mie  da  Rumsaa.” 

English. 

“ Oh,  Mona,  my  darling,  m_y  heart  is  still  thine, 

M}^  blessing  upon  thee  I pray ; 

And  when  I am  dead,  and  my  spirit  is  fled. 

Success  unto  Ramsey  I say. 

The  ‘ Fairy’  has  come,  and  swiftly  has  run, 

Her  paddles  go  quickly  around  ; 

Well  loaded  she  were  with  passengers  rare. 

All  wishing  success  to  the  town.” 

Ring  Post. — In  Cooper’s  Life  of  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  (vol.  i.  p.  169),  I found  the  following  posy 
(of  his  own  composition)  was  presented  by  Ed- 
ward Seymour  to  Lady  Katherine  Grey,  on  a ring 
of  gold  made  of  five  links : — 

“ As  circles  five  by  art  compact  show  but  one  Ring  in 
sight, 

So  trust  uniteth  faithfull  mindes  with  knot  of  secret- 
might  ; 

Whose  force  to  breake  but  greedie  Death  no  wight 
possesseth  power, 

As  times  and  sequels  well  shall  prove ; my  Ring  can 
sav  no  more ! ” 

W.  M.  M. 


New  Poem  attributed  to  Milton.  — How  is 
it  that  the  critics  who  have  so  busily  canvassed 
the  epitaph  ” have  not  pointed  out  that  if  the 
poem  be  Milton’s,  Dante  will  keep  him  company, 
and  perform  the  miraculous  feat  of  Moses  in  re- 
spect of  Helicon  by  turning  that  rock  into  a foun- 
tain of  water  ? — 

“ Or  convien  ch’  Elicona  per  me  versi, 

E Urania  m’  aiuti  col  suo  coro, 

Forti  cose  a pensar,  mettere  in  versi.” 

Purgatorio,  canto  xxix.  v.  40. 

P.Baldassare  Lombardi  in  his  comments  says : — 

“ Elicona  b giogo  in  Parnaso,  ovenasce  il  fonte  Pegaseo, 
dedicato  alle  Muse,  onde  il  Poeta  prese  il  giogo  per  il 
fonte.” 

C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

Blubbering.  — In  his  Aglaura,  first  printed  in 
1638,  Suckling  employs  this  word  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  P.  M.  or  J.  M.  employs  it  nine 
years  later : — 

“ Zirif.  So  rises  day  blushing  at  night’s  deformitie ; 

And  so  the  prettj'-  flowers  blubber’d  with  dew. 

And  over  washt  with  raine,  hang  downe  their  heads.” 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Berengaria  oe  Sicily.  — In  Le  Mans  Cathe- 
dral is  the  tomb  of  Berengaria  of  Sicily,  queen 
of  Richard  L,  which  was  brought  from  the  Abbey 
of  Epan,  and  is  still  in  fair  preservation,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned.  The  base  of 
the  tomb  is  ornamented  with  quatrefoil-shaped 
tracery,  and  the  effigy  is  mounted  upon  a block  of 
black  marble,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

“ Mausoleum  istud  serenissimse  Berengaria  Anglorura 
Reginse  hujus  coenobii  fundatricis  indite  restauratum  et 
in  augustiorem  locum  hunc  translatum  fuit,  in  eoque  re- 
condita  sunt  ossa  hac  quas  reperta*fuerunt  in  antique 
tumulo,  die  27  Mail  anno  Domini  1672.  Ex  Ecclesia 
Abbatiali  de  pietate  Dei  translatum  fuit  et  depositum  in 
Ecclesia  Cathedrali  die  2 decembris  1821.” 

On  entering  the  fine  old  doorway  at  the  end  of 
the  south  transept,  the  tomb  is  seen  on  the  left 
hand,  placed  against  the  wall,  near  to  the  corner 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  figure,  which  is  large,  is 
crowned  and  dressed  in  a long  robe  fastened  with 
a narrow  girdle.  In  the  hands  is  a block  of  stone, 
upon  which  is  carved  what  appears  to  be  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  a man.  The  feet  of  the  queen 
rest  upon  a lion  and  a lamb,  the  former  trampling 
upon  the  latter.  The  entire  figure  is  perhaps 
larger  than  the  ordinarv  size  of  such  monuments. 

G.  W.  M. 

Meles.  — Although  I am  not  confident,  I am 
inclined  to  suggest  that  the  Georgian  m^7^  = a 
water-channel  or  canal,  may  be  the  source  from 
which  the  name  of  the  Meles  is  derived.  Smyrna 
was  an  acknowleged  Amazonian  city,  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  Meles  in  the  plain  may  be 
compared  to  a water-channel  or  irrigating  canal. 
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I consider  the  present  Smyrna,  or  rather  Mount 
Pagus,  as  the  true  Smyrna.  Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square. 

A Collect  and  Loed’s  Peatee  eeeoee  See- 
MON.  — Herrick,  in  his  Noble  Numbers,  seems  to 
refer  to  this  unauthorised  practice  in  a short  poem 
headed 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TWO. 

“ God  hates  the  duall  number  ; being  known. 

The  lucklesse  number  of  division ; 

And  when  He  blest  each  sev’rall  day  whereon 
He  did  His  curious  operation  ; 

’Tis  never  read  there,  as  the  Fathers  say, 

God  blest  His  work  done  on  the  second  day ; 
Wherefore  two  prayers  ought  not  to  be  said, 

Or  by  ourselves,  or  from  the  pulpit  read.” 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Herrick,  p.  570. 

W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

FEENCH  ALPHABET : 

treasure  of  the  french  tongue,  1592-1647. 

I have  a small  volume  hearing  on  the  first  page 
the  following  title  : — 

“ The  French  Alphabet,  Teaching  in  a very  short  time, 
by  a most  easie  way,  to  pronounce  French  naturally,  to 
read  it  perfectly,  to  write  it  truly,  and  to  speak  it  accord- 
ingly. Together  with  the  Treasure  of  the  French  Tongue, 
containing  the  rarest  Sentences,  Proverbs,  Parables,  Simi- 
lies,  Apothegmes,  and  Golden  Sayings  of  the  most  excel- 
lent French  Authours,  as  well  Poets  as  Orators.  The  one 
diligently  compiled,  and  the  other  painfully  gathered 
and  set  in  order,  after  the  Alphabetical!  manner,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  that  are  desirous  of  the  French  Tongue. 
By  G.  D.  L.  M.  N.  London  : Printed  by  A.  Miller,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Tho.  Vnderldll  at  the'Bible  in  Wood- 
street,  1647.” 

Then  follows  an  ^^Epistre,”  “A  Tres-Illvstre, 
et  Tres-Heroiqve  Le  Sieur  Henry  Walloppe  Che- 
valier & Tresorier  General  de  sa  Serenissime 
Majeste  en  Irelande,”  dated  ^^He  Londres  ce  11  de 
Aoust,  1592,”  and  signed  Delamothe  N.,” 
succeeded  by  an  Anagramme,”  a “ Quatrain,” 
and  a Sonnet  Acrostiche”  on  Henry  Wal- 
loppe ” by  the  said  G.  Delamothe  N.”  Then 
“ An  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  Warning  him  of  the 
Method  that  he  ought  to  keep  in  learning  the 
French  tongue,”  A Table  of  the  things  contained 
in  this  Book ; ” and,  after  159  pages  of  English 
and  French  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  The 
French  Alphabet,”  a second  title-page  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“TheTreasvre  of  the  French  Tongve,  containing  the 
rarest  Sentences,  Proverbs,  Sirailies,  Apothegmes,  and 
Golden  Sayings,  of  the  most  excellent  French  Authors, 
as  well  Poets  as  Oratours.  Diligently  gathered,  and 
faithfully  set  in  order  after  the  Alphabetical!  manner,  for 
those  that  are  desirous  of  the  French  Tongue.  By  G.  D. 
L.  M.  N.  London  : Printed  by  Abraham  Miller,  1647,” 

followed  by  an  Epistre,”  ^^A  Tres-Noble  et 
Tres-Vertvevse  Damoiselle  Madam oiselle  Fas- 
bvrga,”  dated  ^^De  Londres  ce  11  d’Aoust,  1592,” 


and  signed  ^‘G.  De  la  Mothe  N.,”  this  portion 
being  brought  to  a close  after  fifty-nine  pages  of 
English  and  French  displaying  The  Treasvre  of 
the  French  Tongve.” 

I now  proceed  with  a few  notes  and  queries  on 
the  said  dual  volume. 

1.  Note,  On  each  title-page  is  1647,  and  each 
‘^Epistre  ” is  dated  1592. — Qim'y.  How  can  the 
fifty-five  years  be  explained,  seeing  that  the  edi- 
tion appears  to  be  the  first  ? 

2.  Note.  G.  D.  L.  M.  N.”  is  partly  solved  by 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistres.”  — Query. 
What  would  be  the  extension  of  the  N.  ? 

3.  Note.  On  the  third  page  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Reader  ” he  advises  him  to  know  if  certain 
letters  or  syllables  must  be  sounded  after  the 
English  fashion  or  wo,”  and  why  pronounced  or 
notf' — Query,  As  the  no  implies  dubiousness,  and 
the  not  certainty,  will  this  difference  account  for 
the  complaint  of  M.  A.  B.”  on  p.  112,  antb 
(4*^^  S.  iiQ  ? 

4.  Note.  There  were  then  but  twenty-two  let- 
ters in  the  French  tongue,  nor  was  there  the 
semicolon  punctuation,  nor  the  letter  h. — Query. 
When  was  the  semicolon  adopted  ? and  when  did 
letter  k obtain  a place  not  only  in  the  French 
alphabet  but  many  other  European  alphabets  ? 

5.  Note,  On  p.  142  of  the  Alphabet,”  the  tailor 
says,  Trust  to  me.  Where  is  your  stuffe  ? Will 
you  see  them  cut  before  you  ? ” — Query.  Was  it 
customary  in  those  days  for  tailors  to  measure  and 
cut  out  on  the  spot  ? 

6.  Note.  On  p.  146  of  the  Alphabet,”  the  barber 
asks,  “ Shall  I make  cleane  your  eares  ? Will  you 
have  your  face  and  neck  washed  ? ” — Query.  Was 
it  customary  for  barbers  to  clean  ears  and  wash 
faces  and  necks  in  those  days  ? 

7.  Note.  On  p.  24  of  the  Treasure  ’’  occurs. 

The  thing  seldom  seen  is  accounted  dear  La 

chose  guere  veve  est  chere  tenue,”  on  p.  29. — 
Query.  W^as  this  the  origin  of  the  saying  Though 
lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear  ” ? (See  S.  i. 
77,  161.) 

8.  Note.  On  p.  32  of  the  Treasure”  occurs 

The  Lord  of  heaven  hath  at  his  gate  two  great 

tuns,  from  whence  doth  raine  all  that  brings  to 
men  the  cause,  both  of  their  joy  and  also  pain.” — 
Query.  Is  the  same  idea  used  and  explained  else- 
where ? 

9.  Note.  On  p.  40  of  the  Treasure”  is  found 

We  ought  to  love  those  better  that  be  beholding 

to  us,  then  those  to  whom  we  be  beholding.” 
— Query.  Can  any  other  instance  be  adduced  of 
the  active  participle  beholding  being  used  for  the 
passive  form  beholden  ? 

10.  Note.  On  p.  54  of  the  Treasure  ” is  this 
sentence:  ^^The  more  saffron  is  trodden  under 
foot  the  better  it  is.” — Query.  Why?  and  what 
is  the  application  of  the  saying  ? 

11.  Query.  As  the  finis  French  page  59,  contain- 
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ing  the  Frencli  of  twenty-six  sentences  on  the 
jmis  English  page  58,  is  missing,  is  the  hook  of 
sufficient  value  to  desire  the  possession  of  the 
missing  French  ? J.  Beale. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  HYTHE. 

During  a short  run  round  to  Saltwood  and 
Lympne,  in  this  neighbourhood,  I was  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a large  block  of 
stone  which  stands  in  Hythe,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  Street,  adjoining  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
It  has  been  used  as  a mounting  block”  for  eques- 
trians j but  cannot,  as  I think,  have  been  origi- 
nally placed,  or  even  left  there,  for  that  purpose. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether  this  was 
ever  a Roman  milestone?  One  authority,  now 
before  me,  states  that  Hythe  stood  ‘‘at  the 
end  of  Stone  Street.”  I am  unwilling  to  rely 
upon  this  assertion,  without  confirmation,  because 
Hythe  is  not  in  the  straight  line  from  Lympne 
to  Canterbury;  but  if  the  statement  be  true, 
then  Hythe  must  certainly  at  one  time  have 
had  its  milliarium.  Perhaps  some  experienced 
archaeologist  will  explain  it  further:  with  this 
hope  I will  just  add  that,  if  known,  or  thought  to 
be  such,  care  should  be  taken  for  its  preservation, 
as  in  that  case  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  of  antiquity  in  these  islands. 

Let  your  readers  pardon  the  following  digres- 
sion. Vortimer  is  said  to  have  defeated  Hengist 
“ near  the  stone  on  the  shore  of  the  Gallic  Sea  ” 
{Gallicum  f return').  I am  not  aware  that  any- 
body really  knows  what  this  stone  was,  or  where 
it  was  situated.  Some  say  at  Stonar,  near  Sand- 
wich : again,  there  is  Stone  close  to  the  sea-bank, 
in  Oxney  Isle,  between  Rye  and  Appledore. 

Places  in  England  now  bearing  the  name  of 
Stone  in  any  form  have  most  generally  derived 
it  from  their  situation  somewhere  on  one  of 
the  old  lines  of  Roman  road ; and  this  analogy 
might  sufficiently  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  the  two  places  above-mentioned,  with- 
out necessarily  implying  a reference  to  any  par- 
ticular stone,  such  as  the  one  in  question  “ on  the 
shore  of  the  Gallic  Sea.” 

The  stone  now  alluded  to,  in  the  modern  streets 
of  Hythe,  must  have  been  at  one  time  very  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  which  has  here  receded  for 
nearly  a mile.  Could  this  have  been  the  spot 
where  Caesar’s  standard-bearer,  leaping  from  the 
galley,  carried  his  victorious  eagle  ashore  ? Such 
stones  are  interesting  monuments  anywhere,  and 
we  have  not  too  many  of  them : there  is  one 
milliarium  at  Leicester ; another,  called  London 
Stone,  in  Cannon  Street,  City;  a similar  block  is 
to  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  called  the 
Royal  Stone  of  Scone ; another  very  peculiar  one, 
called  the  Treaty  Stone,  outside  the  city  of 
Limerick. 


Circumstances  that  induce  me  to  call  attention 
to  this  one  in  particular,  are: — 1.  That  Hythe 
may  have  been  Csesar’s  landing-place,  and  so  com- 
memorated, though  the  connection  has  been  lost 
to  history.  2.  The  huge  hecatomb  of  skulls  and 
bones  now  in  the  crypt  of  Hythe  church  may 
have  been  the  relics  of  this  sanguinary  conflict 
alluded  to  between  Vortimer  and  Hengist  “on 
the  shore  of  the  Gallic  Sea.”  A.  H. 

Folkestone. 


“Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian.” — A common- 
place book,  made  up  apparently  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  contains  the  following  lines  : — 

“ J^son,  on  state  affairs,  seeks  Corinth’s  shores, 

And  in  a wig  the  Hellespont  explores. 

Creusa’s  skirts  his  fickle  heart  engage. 

And  with  a fan  Medea  vents  her  rage. 

His  father’s  ‘ decent  ’ ghost  calm  Hamlet  hears, 

And  o’er  a teapot  sheds  his  filial  tears  ; 

The  prostrate  monarch,  sunk  in  grief  and  shame. 
Mingles  his  tears  with  puns  upon  his  name; 

In  tedious  rant  bids  towns,  ponds,  brooks  farewell. 

And  sajj-s  he’ll  finish  his  discourse  in  hell. 

While  his  companions,  mourning  o’er  their  chief. 
Decline  a substantive  in  sign  of  grief. 

The  words  are  good  : mind  these,  but  do  not  flatter 
The  classic  coxcomb,  nor  applaud  his  matter.” 

Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian. 

Who  wrote  Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian  (Oxford, 
1781)  ? I have  seen  only  extracts  from  it,  and 
wisb  to  read  the  rest.  I bave  tried  tbe  British 
Museum  Catalogue  under  tbe  beads  “Advice” 
and  “Oxonian,”  without  success.  Tbe  name  of 
tbe  author  or  any  information  as  to  tbe  book  will 
oblige.  I shall  also  be  glad  to  know  tbe  French 
plays  so  ridiculed.  E.  N. 

Aeistophanes’  Saying. — 

“ It  was  a favourite  saying  of  Aristophanes,  the  cele- 
brated comic  poet,  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with 
the  lion’s  consort  was  to  let  her  suckle  her  own  whelps.” 
Wellington  Journal,  Sept.  19,  1868. 

A reference  to  tbe  passage  will  oblige  E.  B. 

Bondman. — Mr.  Riley,  in  bis  excellent  Memo- 
rials of  London  and  London  Life,  A.D.  1276-1419, 
states  at  p.  23,  note  6,  that  tbe  nativus  of  Early 
England  was  a man  “ born  in  bondage ; tbe  ‘ bond- 
man  ’ being  so  by  contract ; and  the  ‘ villein  ’ being 
bound  to  service,  as  belonging  to  tbe  land.”  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  authority 
for  tbe  above  distinction  between  the  bondman 
and  tbe  nativus  “ or  born  bondman,”  as  Mr.  Riley 
translates  it  ? I bave  applied  to  Mr.  Riley  for 
one  in  vain,  and  never  having  seen  one  myself,  I 
desire  further  information.  Can  any  reader  also 
give  me  any  information  about  English  bondmen 
after  Fitzberbert’s  time — say  1520-3  a.d.  ? 

F.  J.  Ftjknivall. 

3,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
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Buchanai^’s  Scotch  Histoet.” — In  my  edi- 
tion of  Buclianan’s  Scotch  History  (1727)  beneath 
the  author’s  portrait  are  these  lines : — 

“ Tres  Italos  Galli  senos  vicere  ; sed  unura 
Vincere  Scotigenam  non  potuere  virum.”  * 

To  what  do  the  first  words  refer  ? W.  T.  M. 

The  Hawthorns,  Garley,  Reading. 

Deaelove:  Lovejoy. — Can  anyone  suggest  the 
derivations  of  these  erotic  patronymics,  singularly 
common  in  Berks  ? Is  the  former  from  A.-S.  deor^ 
any  wild  animal,  and  hlcBwe,  a hill  ? 

Makeocheie. 

The  Dtjnlops  oe  GtAEhkieb:,  neae  Glasgow. 
This  old  Lanarkshire  family  is  now  extinct  in  the 
direct  male  line  in  this  country.  The  last  twp 
lairds  in  succession  were  father  and  son,  and  both 
were  named  James  Dunlop,  The  father  died  in 
1719;  the  son  was  born  in  1697,  and  died  at 
Garnkirk  on  August  3,  1769.  The  father  appears 
to  have  been  married  twice ; his  first  wife  was 
named  Lillias  Campbell.  She  died  August  1, 1709. 
It  is  believed  that  his  second  wife  was  Mary 
Douglas,  widow  of  John  Hunter,  merchant,  and 
collector  of  cess  in  Edinburgh. 

The  son  was  three  times  married.  One  of  his 
wives  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  family  of 
Maxwell  of  Southbar,  Benfrewshire ; another,  of 
the  Boyles  of  Shewalton,  in  Ayrshire  ; and  a third, 
a daughter  of  Hamilton  of  Cochno,  Dumbarton- 
shire. But  there  is  no  authentic  information 
whether  these  really  were  the  names  of  the  second 
wife  of  James  Dunlop  the  father,  or  of  the  three 
wives  of  J ames  Dunlop  the  son. 

Would  any  correspondent  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  be  so 
kind  as  to  elucidate  all  or  any  of  these  points,  and 
give  the  real  names  of  any  of  the  wives,  with  the 
dates  of  the  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  ladies  ? 
It  would  also  be  obliging  if  it  can  be  stated  who 
were  the  parents  of  the  Mary  Douglas  referred  to, 
who  was  the  widow  of  John  Hunter  before  men- 
tioned. One  of  the  wives  of  .Tames  Dunlop  of 
Garnkirk,  the  son,  died  on  or  about  April  17,1759, 
but  her  maiden  name  is  uncertain.  Who  was 
she?  X.  Y.  Z. 

Badge  oe  an  Esqtjiee.  — Gerard  Leigh,  in  his 
Accidence  of  Armorie,,  p.  205,  prints  an  engraving 
of  a sagittary  geules,  within  an  escalop  argent,” 
and  states  that  “ this  is  the  badge  of  an  esquire  of 
England.”  Is  this  a mere  fond  invention  of 
Master  Gerard,  or  was  this  badge  once  used  to 
mark  the  rank  of  an  esquire,  as  the  bloody  hand 
is  now  used  to  indicate  that  of  a baronet  ? 

COENDB. 

Godwin  Family.  — In  the  marriages  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1757  is  the  following : — 

[*  These  commendatory  lines  on  Buchanan  are  by 
Charles  Utenhove,  a learned  person  patronised  by  our 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  at  Cologne  in  1600.— Ed.] 


Dr.  Godwin  to  Miss  Cottell  of  Crewkerne  ” 
(Somerset).  Can  any  readers  of  & Q.”  in- 
form me  who  was  this  Dr.  Godwin,  and  also  where 
the  marriage  took  place  ? Was  he  descended 
from  the  Godwins  of  Wookey  and  Wells?  (He- 
ralds’ Visitation  of  Somerset,  1623.)  A daughter 
of  this  gentleman  married  the  Rev.  — Hollis  of 
Beccles  and  Winchester  Cathedral. 

T.  Johnston. 

12,  Upper  Camden  Place,  Bath. 

Old  English  Hedges.  — Examining  the  old 
hedges  which,  in  spite  of  so-called  agricultural 
improvement,”  still  exist  to  charm  the  eye  of 
the  artist  and  the  lover  of  rural  scenery — such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex — I have  been  struck  with  the  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  composing  them.  For  many 
years  past  quickset  is  the  only  thing  one  has  ever 
seen  planted  for  a field  hedge.  Holly,  yew,  privet, 
&c.,  are  used  for  gardens  and  shrubberies,  but 
each  kind  is  always  planted  separately.  In  an 
old  hedge,  such  as  I have  alluded  to,  one  may 
see  on  the  same  bank  oak,  elm,  beech,  maple, 
hazel,  holly,  ash,  elder,  blackthorn,  whitethorn, 
dog-rose,  and  even  more  varieties.  To  have  raised 
all  these  from  cuttings,  or  from  seed,  must  have 
required  an  amount  of  fencing  and  care  such  as 
one  is  apt  to  fancy  would  not  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  formation  of  a hedge  in  old  English  times, 
Does  any  early  work  on  husbandry  describe  the 
manner  of  forming  field  hedges  ? I was  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  many  of  our  hedges  being  of 
very  old  date  when  looking  over  the  other  day  a 
beautiful  MS.  minutely  describing  a large  manor 
in  Essex.  The  volume  contains  carefully  drawn- 
and  tinted  maps  of  each  farm,  and  in  most  cases 
their  hedges  are  traced  precisely  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day.  The  survey  is  dated  1592. 

Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,  has  the  following  under  February.” 
By  kernel  he  probably  means  hazel-nut ; but  to 
raise  the  bramble  from  its  seed  is  what  one  would 
hardly  have  expected : — 

“ 11.  Buy  quickset  at  market,  new  gather’d  and  small, 
Buy  bushes  or  willow,  to  fence  it  withal ; 

Set  willows  to  grow,  instead  of  a stake, 

For  cattle  in  summer  a shadov/  to  make. 

“ 13.  Xow  sow,  and  go  harrow  (where  ridge  ye  did 
draw). 

The  seed  of  the  bramble,  with  kernel  and  haw  ; 
Which  covered  evenly,  sun  to  shut  out, 

Go  see  it  be  ditched,  and  fenced  about.” 

J.  Dixon. 

The  Games  oe  Hop-Scotch  ” and  Tip- 
Cat.”  — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  these  are  old  English  games,  and  if  so, 
where  and  when  they  are  first  mentioned  ? It 
appears  rather  strange  that  they  are  at  tlie  present 
day  played  by  the  native  children  in  all  parts  of 
India  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  by  English 
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children.  In  ^‘hop-scotch ” the  ground  is  marked 
out  in  the  identical  squares  and  divisions  that  I 
remember  in  my  early  schoolboy  days  in  England. 
The  “ tip-cat  ” is  also  of  the  same  shape,  and  used  j 
in  the  same  way.  The  question  is,  did  the  English  j 
bring  these  games  to  India,  or  did  they  introduce  i 
them  from  India  to  England,  or  are  they  of  un- 
known date  in  both  countries  ? W.  H.  W. 

Benares,  August  24. 

Htjrst  Castle. — Why  is  this  castle  so  named  ? 
The  word  Hurst  I know  means  a wood,  but  such 
a derivation  seems  totally  out  of  character  here, 
where  there  are  no  trees  near,  the  bare  downs  of 
the  island  and  the  long  shingly  beach  on  the 
mainland  being  totally  bare.  If  it  is  so,  never 
was  there  a clearer  case  of  lucus  a non  in  every 
sense. 

It  occurred  to  me  recently  that  the  word  pro- 
bably is  not  Hurst  but  Hrust,  the  Northern  name 
for  a race  or  rush  of  water  (the  Roost  of  Sumhw'gh, 
for  instance),  which  would  be  natural  and  appro-  | 
priate.  This  emendation  is  simple,  but  I have 
never  heard  or  seen  it  before  ; and  so  commit  it  to 
“ N.  & Q.,”  asking  in  return  if  there  is  any  men- 
tion of  the  promontory  by  name  before  the  castle 
was  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  E.  King. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

Portuguese  Biographies.  — What  separate 
Biographical  Dictionaries  are  there  of  eminent 
Portuguese  characters,  and  of  which  of  them  have 
French  or  English  translations  been  published  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Primrose  : Ash-tree.  — Somewhere  I have 
read  an  authenticated  account  of  a parish  in  which 
the  primrose  was  never  known  to  grow  wild.  Can  j 
any  of  your  readers  state  the  part  where  such  a j 
singular  phenomenon  exists?  Also,  where  the  | 
ash-tree  cannot  be  made  to  last  longer  than  a year  j 
or  two?  James  Watson.  | 

Sunninghill.  1 

Quotations. — Where  do  the  following  passages  j 
occur  ? — 

“ Where  is  thy  horn  of  battle,  that  but  blown, 

Brought  every  chief  of  Afric  from  his  throne, 

Brought  every  spear  of  Afric  from  the  wmll. 

Brought  every  charger  barded  from  the  stall.” 

“ Immortal  gods,  I crave  no  pelf ; 

I pray  for  no  man  but  myself ; 

Grant  I may  never  prove  so  fond. 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.” 

[Shakspeare,  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.  Scene  2.] 

“ They  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 

Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch’s  strain 
Should  play  before  the  hero’s  child,  ! 

While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train.”  i 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

‘‘  The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus.”  — I would  feel 
mucb  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  the 
author  of  the  following  work.  I can  find  no  men- 


tion of  it  in  Watt’s  Rihl.  Brit,  or  Lowndes’  Bihl. 
Man. : — 

“ The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,  consisting  of  a Yariety  of 
Poetical  Essays,  Moral  and  Comic,  by  J.  Copywell  of 
Lincoln’s-Inn,  Esq.  London:  Printed  for  the  Author, 
and  sold  by  J.Newbery  at  the  Bible  and  Sun  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  mdcclx.” 

Amongst  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  names  of 
D.  Garrick,  Sam.  Johnson,  A.  Murphy,  Dr.  Smol- 
lett, B.  Thornton,  and  other  celebrities  occur. 

V E.  C. 

Cork. 

Spade  Guineas. — What  can  be  the  reason  that 
a spade  guinea  is  considered  more  of  a curiosity 
or  of  value  than  some  other — say  Queen  Anne  of 
1714,  or  George  II.  of  1734?  (Vide  “N.  & Q.” 
3"^^  S.  i.  230, 299.)  Glwtsig. 

The  Tarot. — I cannot  anywhere  find  any  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  The  Tarot, 
and  of  the  manner  of  reading  them,  except  in 
the  following  passage  from  Hogme  et  Rituel  de  la 
Haute  Magie,  vol.  ii.  p.  355 : — 

“ La  maniere  de  lire  les  hieroglyphes  du  Tarot,  c’est  de 
les  disposer  soit  en  carre,  soit  en  triangle,  en  pla9ant  les 
nombres  pairs  en  antagonisme  et  en  les  conciliant  par  les 
impairs.  Quatre  signes  expriment  toujours  I’absolu  dans 
un  ordre  quelconque  et  s’expliquent  par  un  cinquifeme. 
Ainsi  la  solution  de  toutes  les  questions  magiques  est  celle 
du  pentagramme,  et  toutes  les  antinomies  s’expliquent 
par  I’harmonieuse  unite.” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  chance  to 
have  read  the  book,  and  could  favour  me  with 
some  explanation  of  this  obscure  paragraph. 

OSPHAL. 

The  “ T Man.”  — Will  some  veteran  novel- 
reader  help  me  to  the  title  of  a set  of  tales,  one  of 
which  bore  this  quaint  designation  ? To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  no  author’s  name  was  affixed 
to  the  work,  which  consisted  of  detached  stories 
of  various  lengths,  after  the  manner  of  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  Highways  and  Byeivays,  &c.  &c.,  and 
may  (for  aught  I know)  have  been  published 
about  the  same  period.  But  in  the  early  days, 
when  the  well-thumbed  copy  of  “ The  T Man  ” 
(from  a watering-place  library)  procured  me  so 
much  entertainment,  I took  small  note  of  the 
“ whens  ” or  even  the  “wheres”  of  publication. 
I have  therefore  no  data  of  the  kind  to  go  by  or 
to  give.  I can  only  so  far  refresh  the  memories 
which  I hope  may  refresh  mine,  as  to  state  that 
the  T Man  was  a thriving  grocer  in  the  city  of 
London,  besides  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
younger  Pitt.  The  story  culminated  in  that  great 
minister’s  obtaining  a pardon  for  the  handsome 
young  sailor  beloved  by  the  T Man’s  daughter, 
whom  “ untoward  circumstances  ” had  entangled 
in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore. 

Noell  Eadecliffe. 
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Daniel  De  Foe. — At  a banquet  given  to  the 
Corporation  by  tbe  Mayor  of  Halifax  on  Tuesday 
evening,  one  of  tbe  speakers,  James  Bowman,  Esq., 
J.  P.  and  Borough  Treasurer,  in  speaking  of  old 
Halifax  worthies,  said  that  Daniel  De  Foe  lived 
for  some  time  in  Halifax,  and  there,  in  a street 
called  Cheapside,  wrote  his  celebrated  work  Ro- 
binson Crusoe.  As  the  same  assertion  has  been 
publicly  made  before,  and  is,  I believe,  inserted 
in  one  of  the  local  histories,  will  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  be  able  to  adduce  any  proof  of  the 
above  assertion  with  respect  to  De  Foe’s  having 
written  his  now  celebrated  work  in  Halifax  ? 

J.  Watson. 

Halifax. 

[There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Watson,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Halifax  (1775)  is  correct  as  to 
one  fact,  stated  on  p.  471  of  his;^work,  namely,  that  Daniel 
Defoe  resided  for  some  time  at  the  Eose  and  Crown, 
Back  Lane,  in  that  town  : how  long  we  cannot  say,  but 
probably  some  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1712. 
Watson,  however,  is  obviously  in  error  when  he  states 
that  Defoe  there  wrote  his  poem  Jure  Divino,  which  was 
published  in  1706,  and  equally  so  in  stating  that  in 
Halifax  he  wrote  his  celebrated  work  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
which  was  not  published  until  1719. 

Halifax  is  by  no  means  alone  in  claiming  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  this  work.  Among  other  claimants  of 
the  honour  is  Gateshead  in  Durham  ; the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ; a house  in  Harrow  Alley,  Whitechapel  Market ; and 
a cottage  in  the  little  village  of  Hartley  in  Kent.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Defoe  wrote  this  famed 
work  in  the  study  of  his  OAvn  house  at  Stoke  Newington  ; 
and  we  know  that  this  is  the  conviction  of  our  valued 
correspondent  Mr.  William  Lee. 

The  only  works  Defoe  is  likely  to  have  written  in 
Halifax  are  two  pamphlets,  A Seasonable  Caution  against 
the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender  ; and,  Hannibal  at  the  Gates ; or,  the  Progress 
of  Jacobitism.  With  the  Present  Danger  of  the  Pre- 
tender. We  believe  that  the  Eose  and  Crown  at  Halifax 
no  longer  exists,] 

J osEPH  Fletcher,  of  Wilbie,  Suffolk,  author 
of  The  Pei'fect  - cursed -blessed  Man  (1629.)  — 
Having  been  fortunate  enough  to  recover  con- 
siderable new  information  on  this  old  worthy,  I 
am  anxious  to  pursue  lines  of  inquiry  opened  up 
thereby.  Toward  this  I shall  be  much  obliged  by 
correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  communicating  any- 
thing bearing  on  these  points : — 

(1.)  He  married  on  May  10,  1610,  Grace  Ash- 
ley, daughter  of  Hugh  Ashley,  Vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, ilket’s  Hall.  What  Ashleys  are  these  ? 
and  where  is  Ilket’s  HallP 

(2.)  The  Per  feet- cursed-blessed  Man  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  Knight-Baronet  (1629), 


to  whose  father  Fletcher  had  been  ‘^chaplain,” 
Who  were  these  Wingfields  ? 

(3.)  Chrisfs  Bloodie  Siveat  is  dedicated  to 

William,  Earle  of  Pembroke,”  &c.  (1613.)  Can 
any  one  distinguish  for  me  this  member  of  the 
Pembroke  family  ? Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

[1.  Ilketshall  is  a district  in  Wangford  hundred,  Suf- 
folk, containing  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  John,  St. 
LaAvrence,  and  St.  Margaret.  Davy  (Suffolk  MSS.)  in 
his  account  of  the  parish,  has  no  notice  of  Hugh  Ashley, 
the  vicar  of  St.  Margaret’s. 

(2.)  The  Wingfields  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Wilby 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth.  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  died  on  July 
30,  1638. 

(3.)  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in 
1580  and  died  in  1630.  “He  was,”  says  Antony  Wood, 
“ not  only  a great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
but  Avas  himself  learned,  and  endowed  to  admiration  Avith 
a poetical  geny,  as  by  those  amorous  and  poetical  aires 
and  poems  of  his  composition  doth  evidently  appear.” 
There  is  a portrait  and  some  account  of  the  Earl  in  Wal- 
pole’s Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  ed.  1806,  ii.  249  : consult 
also  Collins’s  Peerage,  ed.  1812,  iii.  123.] 

Ancient  Use  of  the  Cross.  — In  an  article 
entitled  Christian  Thought  embodied  in  Chris- 
tian Art  ” in  the  October  number  of  St.  Paul's 
Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  by  no  means 
among  the  Egyptians  only  that  the  cross  was  a 
sacred  emblem  before  the  time  of  Christ.”  Can 
any  of  j^our  correspondents  inform  me  by  what 
other  nations  it  was  used,  and  of  what  it  was  the 
emblem  ? Lumen. 

[The  cross  was  a symbol  widely  disseminated  through 
the  world  long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
but  scarcely  two  authors  are  agreed  either  as  to  its  origin 
or  meaning.  The  crux  ansata  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  phallus,  which  is  the  symbol  of  life  and 
prolific  energy.  The  cross  on  the  lintel  of  a subterranean 
gate  in  the  Pelasgic  walls  of  Alatrium,  in  Latium,  is  like 
the  former,  a combination  of  Phalli,  and,  according  to 
Muller  {Ancient  Art,  p.  627),  was  a kind  of  amulet  to  ward 
off  the  “ dreaded  invidia  ” (the  phallus  being  used  for  that 
purpose  at  a later  period).  The  Buddhist  cross  Swastika 
is  composed  of  two  letters,  su  and  ti,  or  suti,  which  is  the 
Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit  swasti  {i.  e.  “ it  is  well,”  or  “ so 
be  it  ”)  : it  is  a symbol  of  resignation.  In  Persia  and 
Assyria  the  cross  is  the  abridged  form  of  the  feroher,  or 
emblem  of  the  Deity.  In  Scandinavia  the  cross  is  the 
battle-axe  of  Thor.  The  cross  is  also  a distinctive  sign 
on  several  Mexican  hieroglyphs.  The  Maltese  cross  has 
been  found  at  Otusco,  in  Central  America.  Some  of  the 
North  American  savages  to  this  day  tattoo  their  bodies 
with  crosses.  In  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  work  on  The 
Shari,  a tribe  of  Northern  Arabia  are  represented  with 
crosses  on  their  robes — a device  which  he  shows  was  in 
use  among  that  people  1500  b.c.  Vide  Gent's  Mag.  vol.xv. 
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pp.  78-80  (Third  Series) ; Eossellini’s  Egypt,  passim ; 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i.  364,  art.  “ Cross,”  and 
the  works  cited  by  the  writer,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School.] 

RoGEEO’S  SoJiTG  in'  THE  AnTI-JaCOBIH.”  — 
There  is  a story,  I forget  where  told,  that  Can- 
ning wrote  the  first  five  stanzas  of  this  famous 
squib,  and  that  Pitt,  coming  into  the  room  at 
Wright’s,  169,  Piccadilly,  where  ih.Q  Anti- Jacobin 
was  edited,  improvised  the  final  stanza,  which  is 
certainly  the  best : — 

“ Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu ! 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 

Here,  doom’d  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
el, never  shall  I seethe  U- 
niversity  of  Gottingen ! 

-niversity  of  Gottingen  ! ” 

I have  a complete  Anti- Jacobin.  “ The 

Povers,”  which  contains  this  song,  is  commenced 
in  No.  30,  June  4,  1798.  This  sixth  stanza  docs 
not  appear.  Will  any  one  inform  me  where  it 
was  first  printed,  and  who  is  its  author? 

Makrocheik. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  in  our  2^^^  S.  vi.  324  the 
statement  to  which  he  refers  as  to  Pitt  having  written 
the  stanza  in  question  ; and  in  the  article  two  additional 
stanzas  are  printed.  We  cannot  say  when  the  stanza 
first  appeared  in  print,  but  in  the  earliest  edition  to  which 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  referring,  viz.  12rao,  1799,  and 
which,  as  it  does  not  specify  what  edition  it  is,  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  to  be  the  first,  the  stanza  will  be 
found.  If  our  correspondent  is  anxious  to  identify  the 
authorship  of  the  various  pieces,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  interesting  articles  upon  them  in  the  third  vol.  of 
our  First  Series  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
Mr.  Markland,  and  Mr.  Hawkins.] 

Gijle  oe  August.— -The  first  day  of  August  is 
in  some  public  records  called  Gula  Augusti  ” ; 
and  Edward  I.  summons  the  array  to  be  at  Car- 
lisle Le  Lendemayn  de  la  Gule  Aust.”  What 
is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  ? 

B.  L.  W. 

[The  Gule  of  August,  or  Lammas-day,  one  of  the  four 
great  pagan  festivals,  probably  celebrated  the  realisation 
of  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth.  When  Christianity  was 
introduced,  the  day  continued  to  be  observed  as  a festival 
on  this  account,  and  called  Hlaf-mas,  subsequently  short- 
ened into  Lammas.  In  Latin  the  name  of  the  day  is 
called  “ Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula.^’ 

Dr.  Pettingal  {Archceologia,  ii.  67)  derives  Gule  from 
the  Celtic  Wyl,  or  Gwyl,  signifying  a festival  or  holiday, 
and  explains  “Gule  of  August”  to  mean  no  more  than 
the  holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  August.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Blount,  who  tells  us  that  Lammas-day 
(August  1),  otherwise  called  the  Gule,  or  Yule  of  August, 
may  be  a corruption  of  the  British  word  Gwyl  Awst,  sig- 
nifying the  feast  of  August.  Vide  Brand’s  Antiquities, 
and  Hampson,  Medii  AEvi  Kalendarium.^ 


Sir  William  Chambers. — Can  you  give  me 
any  clue  to  the  family  or  descendants  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  architect?  and  had  he  a brother? 

Somerset  House. 

[By  the  lady  to  whom  Sir  William  Chambers  had  been 
united  early  in  life  he  had  four  daughters  and  one  son. 
The  eldest  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  a son  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbank,  a gentleman  of  a most  respectable  family 
in  the  north  of  England ; the  second  to  a Mr.  Innis,  a 
West  India  merchant ; the  third  was  united  to  a Captain 
Harward,  an  officer  in  the  Guards  ; and  the  jmungest  to 
a Colonel  Cottin  ; and  his  son  married  a daughter  of  the 
late  Admiral  Lord  Rodney.  No  brother  is  noticed  in  A 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  by  Thomas 
Hardwick,  Esq.,  1825.] 

John  Cremer. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I shall 
find  anything  about  John  Cremer,  abbot  of  West- 
minster circa  1310-15  ? or  can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  about  him  ? Osphal. 

[Some  account  of  John  Cremer,  the  alchymist,  will  be 
found  in  The  Lives  of  Alchemystical  Philosophers  (Lond. 
1815),  page  15.  He  is  commonly  styled  an  abbot  of 
Westminster,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list 
of  the  abbots  given  by  Dugdale  and  Neale.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Raymond  Lully  lodged  together  for  some 
time  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster.] 

Anonymous. — Who  was  the  author  of  Attic 
Fragments,  London,  1825,  8vo  ? The  same  person 
wrote  The  Modern  Athens.  A prefatory  notice  is 
added  from  Pen  y clawdd. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[By  William  Mudie.] 


THOMSON’S  “ SEASONS.” 

(4th  II  319^) 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Keightley,  I would  say, 
first,  that  I should  never  think  of  objecting  to 
such  slight  emendations  as  he  here  proposes,  if 
required  by  grammar  or  good  taste.  Very  dif- 
ferent were  such  as  I formerly  vituperated;  such  as 
Bentley’s  on  Milton,  or  (a  flagrant  example)  those 
recently  suggested  in  Gray’s  Elegy  by  the  worthy 
Mr.  B.  E.  Storer  in  his  book  on  the  Greek 
Testament. 

The  particular  question  suggested  seems  to  me 
very  perplexing.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  sen- 
tence beginning  If  brush’d  ” is  ungrammatical, 
and  the  just  below  is  illogical.  Oft 

too  ” would  be  just  right. 

But  I doubt  Mr.  Keightley’s  assertion,  that 
the  earlier  editions  have  a colon  after  spies.”  I 
have  what  I take  to  be  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
Seasons,  with  the  List  of  Subscribers,”  which  in 
books  of  that  period  almost  always  marks,  as  I 
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suppose,  a first  edition;  without  the  name  of 
printer  and  publisher,  simply  ^‘London,  mdccxxx.’’ 

Now  this  is  two  years  earlier  than  the  first 
edition  mentioned  in  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
and  only  two  years  later  than  the  first  separate 
edition  of  the  Spring” : and  in  this  the  two 
above  defects  occur.  The  passage  also  is  one 
which  the  author  altered  very  considerably,  in 
other  respects,  in  later  editions. 

I have  another  copy  of  the  Seasons,  printed  by 
A.  Millar  after  the  author’s  death,  which  was 
found  among  the  books  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  the 
Bluestocking,  by  a Mr.  Montagu,  given  by  him 
to  Lord  Spencer,  and  by  him  to  us.  It  had  belonged 
to  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  it  inter- 
leaved, and  noted  in  the  fly-leaf  that  (underlined 
by  him),  conformably  to  the  luill  and  intention  of 
the  author f he  (Lord  L.)  had  made  several  cor- 
rections, transpositions,  and  omissions.  My  ex- 
cellent ancestor  did  much  more  than  this,  for  he 
put  in  a number  of  new  lines  and  phrases  of  his 
own ; no  doubt  exemplifying  abundantly  the  evil 
tendency  I have  above  spoken  of. 

Now  in  this  book  (which  was  never  printed,  all 
the  corrections,  &c.,  being  in  MS.,  but  which  I 
lent  many  years  ago  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  for  an 
edition  of  Thomson  which  he  meant  to  bring  out, 
but  which  I believe  hen  ever  did)  the  commenta- 
tor did  not  stumble  at  the  “ For,”  but  he  perceived 
the  fault  before  the  line  If  brush’d,”  and  foisted 
in  with  a curative  purpose  the  line  “Now  every 
bud  expanding  bursts  to  life.” 

I must  add  that  I can  by  no  means  agree 
with  Me.  Keightlet  as  to  the  certainty  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  emendation.  It  would  probably  do, 
though  I have  a clear  feeling  that,  while  to  speak 
intransitively  of  “ colonies  extending  ” is  perfectly 
right,  “to  extend  a colony”  or  colonies,  tran- 
sitively is  at  least  very  awkward;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  meant  that  “ sons  ” and  “ colonies  ” are 
both  nominatives  and  in  apposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  1 cannot  conceive  any  one  doubting  that  the 
old  reading  is  highly  and  intensely  poetical,  though 
I admit  it  is  a question  whether  the  trojie  is  not 
rather  violent.  __ 

“ Suns  ” means  climes,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  Latin  and  in  English:  and  it  has 
here  a great  significance,  as  the  word  “ gay  ” 
colonies  evidently  alludes  to  the  wings,  &c.,  of 
bees  or  other  insects  glittering  in  the 'sun.  The 
word  “ on  ” is  a trifle  awkward,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  condemn  the  passage..  Of  course  the 
allusion  to  bees  is  equally  preserved  either  way. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge.  Lyttelton. 


ROTHSCHILD  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
(4‘h  S.  ii.  283.) 

Although  I concur  with  Ellcee  in  believing 
that  Mr.  Ko worth  was  the  first  person  who  brought 


to  England  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo 
from  the  field,  I entertain  considerable  doubts 
whether  his  information  could  have  enabled  his 
employer  to  operate  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or 
conceal  the  news  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Roworth  could  hardly  have  left  the  field  of 
battle  till  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th.  Ostend,  his  nearest  port  of  embarca- 
tion,  is  some  seventy-five  miles  distant,  as  the 
crow  flies ; and  owing  to  the  encumbered  state  of 
the  roads,  he  had  probably  to  make  some  detour 
to  his  right. 

Now,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  June,  1845, 
p.  222,  there  is  a most  interesting  narrative  by  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  seven 
or  half-past  seven  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  he 
was  in  Ghent,  when  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  re- 
quested him  to  proceed  at  once  to  England  with 
the  information  then  in  his  possession.  The 
Knight — who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  thus  about 
fifty  miles’  start  of  Mr.  Roworth — on  reaching 
Ostend  at  once  embarked  in  a man-of-war  which 
Sir  Pulteney  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  After 
they  had  weighed  they  were  overtaken  by  a gen- 
d'arme  in  a boat,  who  stated  that  news  had  been 
received  that  the  Duke  was  driving  the  French  at 
all  points.  The  Knight  states  that  they  had  rather 
a slow  passage  to  Deal,  whence  he  posted  to 
London,  and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  at  half- 
past four  p.M.  on  the  20th.  The  Ministers  were 
then  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  which  he  at 
once  proceeded.  The  Cabinet  at  once  assembled 
in  the  Chancellor’s  private  room,  when  the  Knight 
communicated  his  intelligence.  This  was  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  became 
known  on  the  Stock  Exchange  before  the  close  of 
business. 

Now,  admitting  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
smuggling-boat  might  beat  the  royal  vessel,  and 
that  Mr.  Roworth  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Rothschilds’  unrivalled  stud  of  horses  distributed 
along  the  line  from  the  coast  to  London,  and 
lastly,  that  the  Government  information  had  to  be 
transmitted  from  Westminster  to  the  Mansion 
House,  the  question  is,  how  long  had  the  Roths- 
childs to  operate  on  the  funds  before  it  was  made 
known  in  the  City,  when  it  must  at  once  have 
stopped  the  transactions  ? Rusxicus. 


» ST.  CHRISTOPHER  ” CALLED  “ OF  1423.” 
(Ph  S.  ii.  265,  313,  330.) 

“ Tempora  mutantur,  etc.,”  and  has  it  come  to 
this  ? Can  it  be  true  that  a.d.  1868  has  sounded 
the  knell  of  the  far-famed  “ St.  Christopher,”  and 
that  in  the  columns  of  the  most  interesting  me- 
dium of  literature  the  saint’s  dethronement  is  de- 
liberately confirmed  by  such  a heading  as  “ called 
of  1423’’? 

Shade  of  Heinecken  forbid ! and  yet,  on  second 
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thouglits^  you  may  as  well  save  yourself  the 
trouble,  considering  that  three  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  treason  was  proclaimed,  and  it  yet 
remains  unpunished,  or  rather  unquestioned. 

Although  but  an  outsider,  I resolved  to  take 
up  a cudgel  on  behalf  of  the  saint’s  claim  to  1423, 
and,  if  possible,  to  successfully  refute  Me.  Holt’s 

pestilent  heresy”  in  asserting  that  the  well- 
known  impression  in  the  Althorp  library  had  been 
taken  by  means  of  printing  ink  and  a printing 
press.  As  you  may  readily  imagine,  I at  once 
sought  those  sound  authorities  on  whose  support 
I had  been  accustomed  to  implicitly  rely.  Great, 
however,  was  my  surprise  when,  on  turning  to 
Ottley,  I found  an  unqualified  admission  that  the 
^^St.  Christopher”  had  evidently  been  printed 
with  a press. 

Startled  by  this  unexpected  rebuff,  I at  once 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Althorp  champion,  the 
doctor  of  doctors — Dibdin ; but  only  to  meet  with 
another  confession  equally  startling,  viz.  that  the 

St.  Christopher  ” was  printed  with  printing  ink ; 
and  that,  unable  to  wriggle  out  of  such  an  awk- 
ward fact,  he  had  tried  to  make  the  most  of  it  by 
declaring  it  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimen 
extant  of  the  use  of  printing  ink  ”!  Rather  too  bad 
of  the  doctor,  knowing  as  he  must  have  done  that 
printing  ink  had  never  been  heard  of  in  1423. 
Still  I felt  one  great  resource  was  left  to  me  in 
Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  our  very  latest  authority; 
and  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that,  in  his  work 
at  least,  I might  still  find  means  wherewith  to 
keep  Heinecken’s  laurels  on  his  memory,  I 
eagerly  sought  the  pages  devoted  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys to  “St.  Christopher”;  but  there  I met 
with  my  quietus,  as  you  will  readily  admit,  when 
I tell  you  what  I found  — Noel  Humphreys’ 
loquitur : — 

“ The  impression  of  the  ‘ St.  Christopher,’  although 
dated  1433  [it  is  not,  by  the  bye,  but  as  times  go  that  is 
a mere  trifle],  is  printed  in  regular  printing  ink,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  the  original  impressions  of  the  block, 
as  the  oleaginous  printing  ink  was  then  unknown.” 

This  statement  completed  my  defeat,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  defunct  Ring,  “ I threw  up 
the  sponge.”  On  coming  to,  however,  I found 
Mr.  Humphreys  possessed  greater  courage  than  I 
could  muster ; as,  notwithstanding  he  disavowed 
the  particular  impression,  he  stuck  to  the  “ block,” 
by  declaring  that  the  impression  was  certainly 
not  taken  at  the  time  the  block  was  executed ! 
and  probably  not  till  long  after  printing  ink,  then 
unknown,  had  come  into  general  use,  when  its 
advantages,  combined  with  those  afforded  by  the 
press,  caused  many  old  blocks  to  be  reprinted 
from,  which  had  long  been  thrown  aside. 

I tried  hard  to  be  convinced  by  such  reasoning ; 
but  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a bad  job,  I 
now  report  the  result  to  you,  as  well  as  my  in- 


ability to  urge  another  word  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  date  of  “ St.  Christopher,  1423.” 

A.  W.  T. 


At  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in  July,  1864, 
I ventured  to  ascribe  the  “ St.  Christopher”  called 
“ of  1423  ” to  Albrecht  Hiirer.  That  attribution 
I still  maintain ; and  it  is  circumstantially  sup- 
ported by  a somewhat  singular  fact,  which  I will 
presently  mention.  As  is  well  known,  “ St.  Chris- 
topher” formed  a favourite  subject  with  engravers 
on  copper  from  the  commencement  of  the  art, 
soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  with  move- 
able  types,  and  was  frequently  represented  by 
them.  Amongst  those  artists  was  a devoted  friend 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  whose 
works  he  frequently  copied  or  adapted.  I allude 
to  Israel  von  Mecken.  In  Bartsch  (vol.  vi.  p.  231, 
No.  91)  will  be  found  a description  of  his  “ St. 
Christopher,”  which  has  this  peculiarity,  viz, 
that,  unlike  any  of  those  artists  who  had  pre- 
viously engraved  the  saint  on  copper,  he,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  friend  Diirer,  who  alone  had  then 
represented  the  subject  on  wood,  added  the  two 
hexameter  verses  found  at  the  base  of  the  “ St. 
Christopher”  called  “of  1423” — practically  sub- 
stituting the  third  person  for  the  second.  Thus, 
for  the  legend  on  the  woodcut,  viz. : — 

“ Cristoferi  faciem  die  quacumq’  tueris 
Ilia  nempe  die  morte  mala  non  morieris.” 

Von  Mecken  engraved  — 

“ Christoferi  sancti  faciem  quicunque  tuetur 
Ilia  nempe  die  non  morte  morietur.” 

Bearing  in  mind  that  these  are  the  only  two 
known  representations  of  “ St,  Christopher  ” prior 
to  1500,  with  the  Latin  legend  beneath  them — 
as  well  as  the  friendship  existing  between  Diirer 
and  Von  Mecken — and  the  conclusion  becomes 
almost  irresistible  in  favour  of  my  attribution, 
borne  out  as  it  is  by  Jackson  and  Chatto  (p.  47), 
wherein  it  is  stated  : — 

“ In  fact,  the  figure  of  the  saint  and  that  of  the  youth- 
ful Christ,  whom  he  bears  on  his  shoulders,  are  designed 
in  such  a style,  that  they  would  scarcely  discredit  Albert 
Diirer  himself.” 

And  it  further  confirms  my  declaration,  that 
the  date  1423  never  zvas  intended  to  represent  the 
period  at  v/hich  the  wood-engraving  was  executed. 

Heney  F.  Holt. 

6,  King's  Road,  Clapham  Park, 


In  answer  to  J.  C.  J.,  I beg  leave  to  say  that  I 
have  a fine  clean  copy  of  Jenson’s  JBiblia  sacra 
Latina,  cum  Prologus  Hieronymi,  lit.  goth,  rubri- 
cated capitals,  with  large  margins,  remarkable  too 
for  the  beauty  of  the  type.  Towards  the  end,  at 
the  Apocalypse,  stands, — “Biblia  impressa  Vene- 
tiis  opera  atqj  impensa  Nicolai  Jenson,  Gallici, 
M.c.c.c.c.LXXvi.”  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
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Latin  Bible  printed  by  tbe  celebrated  Nicolas 
Jenson,  formerly  mint  engraver  to  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  who  sent  him  to  Maintz,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  new  discoveries  in  printing.  Jenson 
then  established  himself  at  Venice  from  1470  to 
1481.  P.  A.  L. 


It  would  be  as  well,  in  a discussion  of  this 
kind,  if  Me.  Holt  were  not  so  fond  of  expressing 
his  feelings.  In  another  place  he  supposes  he 
ought  to  thank  me  for  kind  intention,  and  to-day 
he  is  obliged  to  laugh  or  smile  three  times.  This 
manner  of  showing,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say, 
contempt  for  those  who  hold  opinions  differing 
from  him  will  surely  not  help  the  discussion. 

As  to  the  dates  of  the  books  in  question,  I 
copied  them  from  the  ordinaril}^  received  authori- 
ties. I do  not  vouch  for  the  dates  any  farther 
than  that  the  undated  preceded  the  dated  editions  ; 
but  it  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose  to  take  the 
Mazarine  Bible,  whose  date  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
puted, though  none  is  given  in  the  book  itself. 
This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  books  in  MS.  had 
in  the  west  of  Europe  hardly  ever  been  dated  or 
inscribed  with  the  writer’s  name,  it  follows  almost 
as  a certainty  that  the  earlier  printed  books,  which 
imitated  MSS.  in  all  things,  should  be  without 
printers’  names  or  dates — in  fact,  that  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  the  first  printers  to  affix 
either.  If  this  almost  certain  fact  is  to  be  im- 
pugned, the  proof  rests  with  those  who  oppose 
the  received  opinion,  not  with  us.  But  as  I 
showed  before,  it  is  not  only  in  books  that  there 
was,  as  a rule,  an  entire  absence  of  dates  or 
names,  but  in  buildings  and  works  of  art  of  all 
kinds.  If  Mr.  Holt  can  prove,  as  he  alleges, 
that  the  absence  of  a date  from  the  Block  Books 
proves  their  date,  his  original  query  in  your 
columns  seems  rather  unnecessary. 

Of  this  at  least  I am  quite  certain,  that  the  art 
question  can  no  more  be  shut  out  from  this  sub- 
ject than  from  that  of  the  Fairford  windows.  In 
absence  of  positive  proof,  both  of  these  questions 
must,  if  at  all,  be  decided  by  that  delicate  in- 
stinct, as  it  were  of  art  discrimination,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a natural  gift  quite  independent  of 
education  or  book-learning. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  Mr.  Holt  says,  at  p.  314,  that  Krismer 
knew  that  the  date  1423  did  not  refer  to  the  date 
of  the  cut,  when  he  himself  never  thought  of 
such  a thing  till  his  other  theory  broke  down. 

2.  Why  does  he  say  that  the  document  in  the 
archives  of  Venice,  dated  1441,  is  valueless  ? Has 
he  seen  it,  and  would  he  favour  us  with  the  text  ? 

3.  One  would  like  to  know  why  the  registers 
of  Nuremberg,  &c.,  are  rejected  as  worthless.  Do 
they  not  exist,  or  is  there  no  mention  in  them  of 
printing  and  engraving  ? 

Lastly,  does  the  ^^St.  Christopher”  appear  to 


have  been  printed  from  two  separate  blocks — one 
of  the  legend,  and  one  of  the  picture  ? Or  does 
Mr.  Holt  mean  that,  though  there  is  one  block, 
the  legend  and  its  date  do  not  belong  especially 
to  that  picture  ? J.  C.  J. 


KATTEEN’S  DAY. 

(4*1^  S.  ii,  201,  233,  333.) 

Of  the  two  queens  mentioned,  the  one  (if  either) 
who  had  most  to  do  with  the  lacemakers  was 
probably  Katherine  Parr,  who,  according  to  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland  (Lives  of  the  Queens  of  E ig- 
Icmd),  was  a great  embroideress,  specimens  of  her 
needlework  being  preserved  at  Sizergh  Castle, 

which  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
far-famed  stitcheries  of  the  sisters  of  Athelstane.” 
But  Katherine  Parr  was  born,  not,  as  Mr.  Plum- 
mer assumes,  at  her  father’s  stately  residence  at 
Grafton,  co.  Northampton,  but  at  Kendal  Castle, 
Westmoreland,  where  Sir  Thomas  Parr  was  per- 
forming his  feudal  suit  and  service  with  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Marches  j and  at  Kendal  Castle 
Katherine  was  educated  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  her  mother  Dame  Maud  Parr,  oiee  Green. 
Katherine  Parr  died  at  Sudely  Castle,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  year  of  her  birth  was  either  1510  or 
1513 ; the  day  of  the  month  is  quite  unknown. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  November  25,  which 
is  St.  Catherine's  Day,  and  she  may  have  been 
christened  accordingly.  Katherine  of  Arragon 
was  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares  on  December  15, 
1485,  and  her  connection  with  the  lacemaking  dis- 
tricts of  England  must  have  been  of  the  slightest. 
She  made  distinct  objections  to  the  counties  of 
Huntingdonshire,  Nottinghamshire,  or  Northamp- 
tonshire as  a residence  after  her  divorce.  She 
told  Sir  Thomas  Vaux  that  she  had  no  mind  to 
go  to  Fotheringay,”  and  she  was  speedily  removed 
from  that  gloomy  mansion  to  Kimbolton  Castle, 
where  she  died.  It  is  just  possible  that  during 
her  brief  sojourn  at  Fotheringay  she  may  have 
befriended  any  lacemakers  there  may  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

My  own  theory  is,  that  Kattern’s  Day  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  any  of  Henry  VIII. ’s 
wives.  The  25th  of  November  is  observed,  more 
or  less,  all  over  Catholic  Christendom  as  the  Fes- 
tival of  St.  Catherine.  That  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  a most  erudite  and  accomplished  lady, 
but  such  prodigious  legendary  lies  have  been  told 
concerning  her,  that  even  the  learned  Baronius 
shakes  his  head  at  them.  Alban  Butler,  in  hfe 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  says  that  St.  Catherine  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maxentius 
or  in  that  of  Maximinus  II.  A more  cruel  mode  of 
death  had  been  devised  for  her.  She  was  put 
upon  an  engine  made  of  four  wheels  joined  toge- 
ther and  stuck  with  sharp-pointed  spikes,  so  that 
when  the  wheels  moved  her  body  might  be  torn 
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to  pieces.”  By  miraculous  interposition,  however, 
the  cords  with  which  the  martyr  was  tied  broke 
asunder,  the  engine  fell  to  pieces,  and  she  escaped 
that  particular  mode  of  death.  Still,  from  a 
legendary  point  of  view,  St.  Catherine  is  insepa- 
rable from  her  wheel.  She  is  the  patroness  of 
wheelwrights  everywhere.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  pyrotechnic  device  called  a Catherine 
wheel.”  And  she  is  likewise  the  patroness  o f spin- 
sters. Now  a spinster  is  (or  rather  was)  not  of  prime 
necessity  a maid.  Virgins  are  under  the  more 
especial  care  of  St.  Agnes.  The  real  meaning  of 
spinster  is  that  of  a woman  who  uses  a spinning- 
wheel.  From  Catherine’s  wheel  to  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  thence  to  the  lace-pillow  or  the 
bones,  seems  a very  easy  transition  indeed — as 
easy  as  that  in  the  case  of  St.  Barbara,  who,  prior 
to  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  was  merely  the 
patroness  of  miners,  but  who  has  since  extended 
her  good  offices  to  artillerymen.  Thus,  to  sum 
up,  I hold  that  Kattern’s  Day  is  celebrated  by 
lacemakers  for  the  simple  reason  that  St.  Cathe- 
rine is  supposed  to  hold  lacemakers  in  particular 
favour. 

I must  conclude  this  note  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Plummer  with  a little  query  on  my  own  account. 
In  a recent  number  of  the  French  Petit  Journal 
pour  rire,  I met  with  a drawing  representing  a 
little  imp  of  a girl — a regular  enfant  terrible — who 
is  saying  to  an  old  concierge.!  C’est  aujourd’hui 
que  maman  coiffe  done  sainte  Catherine.  File  I’a 
dit  . . . et  bisque  done.”  I am  a tolerable  French 
scholar,  but  I confess  that  the  coiffeur  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine puzzles  me.  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Putney. 


This  day  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Buckingham- 
shire lacemakers.  The  tradition  is  that  in  Henry 
VIII.’s  time  there  was  great  distress  among  the 
workwomen,  who  petitioned  Catherine  of  Arragon 
for  assistance,  and  that  the  queen  not  only  threw 
all  her  own  lace  into  the  fire  and  ordered  new, 
but  compelled  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  to  do  the 
same.  If  my  remembrance  is  correct,  a life  of 
this  queen  was  published  about  two  years  ago, 
and  this  story  narrated  therein.  I have  no  access 
to  any  library  where  I am,  and  am  compelled  un- 
happily to  trust  wholly  to  memory.  A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

ST.  WOOLLOS,  NEWPORT. 

(Ph  s.  ii.  298.) 

Sir  Thomas  Winhingtoh  will  find  in  Professor 
Willis’s  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  a complete 
refutation  of  the  popular  opinion  that  the  elegant 
and  large  chapel  of  the  Transitional  period,  situ- 
ated at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey  church,  was 
originally  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
He  proves  clearly  by  quotations  from  William  of 


Malmesbury,  William  of  Worcester,  Leland,  and 
others,  confirmed  by  internal  evidence  derived 
from  the  structure  itself,  that  it  was  originally 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  retained  the  designa- 
tion of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  down  to  at  least  the 
year  1478.  Whether  the  similar  structure  at  the 
west  end  of  Durham  Cathedral,  also  of  the  Tran- 
sitional period,  was  also  a Lady  Chapel,  as  is  pro- 
bable, I cannot  say.  We  only  know  that  it  was 
built  by  Bishop  Pudsey  for  the  use  of  women, 
who  were  excluded  from  the  cathedral.  But  to 
the  name  Galilee,  which  it  has,  I believe  in 
modern  times,  acquired,  it  appears  to  have  as  little 
title  as  the  entrance  porch  at  the  west  end  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  or  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
south  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  both  of 
which  have  acquired  the  same  designation : the 
derivation  of  which,  although  applicable  to  the 
first  of  these  structures,  which  bears  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  the  same 
relation  that  Galilee  does  to  Calvary,  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  second. 

The  probability  is,  either  that  this  term  is  the 
corruption  of  some  other  word,  as  Bentham  sug- 
gests, or  that  its  application  to  the  structures  in 
question  is  comparatively  modern. 

What  is  remarkable,  however,  in  regard  to 
these  two  striking  structures  at  Glastonbury  and 
Durham,  is,  first,  that  they  are  similarly  situated ) 
secondly,  that  they  both  belong  to  the  Transi- 
tional period,  and  in  regard  to  style  and  date  of 
construction  are  identical  j and  thirdly,  that  they 
have  no  western  entrance,  and  were  evidently 
chapels.  I have  never  seen  the  church  of  St. 
Woollos,  Newport;  and  Sir  Thomas  Winhustg- 
TOH  does  not  enter  into  any  description  of  its 
western  entrance,  porch,  or  chapel ; but  I should 
incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  it  is  another  of 
these  western  Lady  Chapels,  of  which  we  have  an 
undoubted  example  at  Glastonbury,  and  a pro- 
bable one  at  Durham;  and  this  belief  is  almost 
rendered  certain  by  the  fact  of  its  being  known  at 
the  present  time  as  St.  Mary’s  Chapel.  Can  he 
give  us  an  idea  of  its  probable  date  ? 

Edmund  Sharpe. 


Richard  de  Bury’s  Philobiblon  ” S.  ii. 
132.)  — A second  edition  of  this  book,  which  was 
translated  into  English  for  the  first  time  in  1832 
by  John  Bellingham  Inglis,  Esq.,  and  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  F.  Rodd,  is  now  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hand  of  Albany,  in  America, 
thought  proper  to  pirate  the  work,  the  copyright 
of  which  still  belongs  to  Mr.  Inglis.  In  the  eyes 
of  an  American  publisher  this  is  no  doubt  but  a 
venial  sin ; yet,  what  aggravates  it  is  to  cry  down 
in  his  preface  Mr.  Inglis’s  translation  when  help- 
ing himself  with  it,  and  very  likely  being  unable 
to  find  a better  translator  in  America. 

J.  Ph.  B. 
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Beech  Tkees  struck  by  Lightkikg  (1®*^  S.  vi. 
129,  231  ^ vii.  25 ; x.  513 ; 3''^  S.  v.  97,  201.)  — 
The  notion  that  beech  trees  are  exempt  from  the 
effects  of  lightning  prevails  in  several  of  the 
Western  States,  and  I think  generally  throughout 
the  Union;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded  in  fact.  I have  known  two  instances  at 
least  of  beech  trees  being  struck  by  lightning.  In 
the  summer  of  1834,  while  travelling  on  horse- 
back along  the  Miami  valley,  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
I was  forced  to  take  shelter  from  a sudden  and 
violent  thunderstorm  under  an  umbrageous  sugar- 
tree  (maple).  While  there  I witnessed  the  strik- 
ing of  a beech  tree,  within  a few  rods  of  me,  by 
lightning,  which  threw  some  of  its  fragments  near 
my  horse’s  feet.  In  1846  I saw  another  beech- 
tree,  on  the  banks  of  White  River,  near  Indiano- 
polis,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  that  had  been  struck 
by  lightning ; and  I have  heard  our  pioneers  and 
backwoodsmen  say  they  have  frequently  seen 
beech  trees  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
In  proportion  to  their  number  and  their  height 
beech  trees  probably  receive  as  many  shocks  from 
lightning  as  those  of  any  other  kind — unless,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  oak,  for  which  lightning  really 
seems  to  have  an  affinity.  H.  P.  B. 

Island  House,  Indiana. 

Cullen  Pots  S.  ii.  177.)  — If  it  be  pardon- 
able to  make  a conjecture,  I would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  possible  that  Abraham  Cullen  may  be 
Abraham  of  Cologne,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Ruis  (evidently  a foreign  name),  were  the  first 
who  set  up  the  manufacture  in  England.  That 
they  were  not  the  first  inventors,”  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  is  clear  from  the  statement  that  the 
ware  might  still  be  imported.  Let  us  hope  your 
correspondent  will  follow  up -the  subject,  as  it  will 
add  another  curious  chapter  to  the  history  of  in- 
ventions. A.  A. 

(Of)  Poets’  Corner. 

Queen  Katherine  Parr  (4*^^  S.  ii.  333.) — The 
portrait  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Plummer  was  engraved 
by  W.  S.  Wilkinson  for  Baker’s  NorthamptonsJiwe, 
after  an  elaborate  drawing  from  the  careful  pencil 
of  my  late  friend  Mr.  E.  Pretty,  F.S.A. 

Northampton.  G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

A Year  and  a Day  (4^*^  S.  ii.  222.)— Another 
reason  may  be  adduced  why  this  phrase  may  be 
properly  used  to  denote  the  anniversary  of  any 
particular  event,  — a birthday,  for  instance.  A 
person  born  before  midnight  on,  say  Sept.  29, 
1847,  would,  reckoning  by  hours,  complete  his 
age  of  twenty- one  years  at  the  corresponding 
moment  on  Sept.  29,  1868.  But  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  which  recognises  no  fraction  of  days,  his 
term  of  twenty- one  years  expires  at  midnight  of 
the  28th,  and  as  soon  as  that  day  has  commenced 
he  becomes  of  full  age,  and  competent  to  perform 
any  legal  act,  although  it  may  want  a few 


minutes  short  of  forty-eight  hours  to  the  same 
hour  of  the  day  as  that  on  which  he  was  born.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I make  this  intelligible.  The 
first  day  of  every  year  of  his  life  is  the  29th,  so 
the  last  day  is  the  28th ; therefore  each  remaining 
29th  is  a day  over  the  year — a year  and  a day. 

G.  A.  C. 

Epitaph  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Corn- 
wall (d*'^  S.  ii.  133.)  — I saw  the  monument  of 
Dolly  Pentreath  in  August  1863.  The  design  is 
very  good : a low  massive  cross  of  granite,  follow- 
ing the  type  of  those  early  ones  so  characteristic 
of  Cornwall.  It  is  built  into  the  churchyard  wall 
so  as  to  be  seen  from  the  road  and  also  from  the 
churchyard  itself.  The  epitaph  is  given  in 
Murray’s  Handbook,  I think  literatim ; but  as  to 
the  version  given  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs 
I cannot  speak.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Lacemakers’  Sonus;  Long  Lankin,”  Death 
AND  THE  Lady,”  etc.  (4**^  S.  ii.  281.) — The  ballad 
of  Long  Lankin,”  or  “ Lammikin,”  is  well 
known.  Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper  is  referred  to  the  col- 
lections of  Richardson  of  Newcastle -on-Tyne,  and 
the  late  Peter  Buchan  ; also,  to  the  Book  of  Scot- 
tish Ballads^  published  by  Blackie  & Co.,  London. 
I have  seen  a broadside  edition  printed  somewhere 
in  the  provinces — I forget  the  place.  One  pas- 
sage from  it — and  a truly  ludicrous  one  it  is — 
will  enable  Mr.  Cowper  to  repair  his  version  ! 
After  the  fourth  line  in  the  second  column,  in- 
sert— 

“ I’ll  give  you  fair  Bett}'",  the  flower  of  my  flock, 

If  you’ll  spare  my  life  till  towards  one  o’’ clock  ” ! 

A note  to  “Betty”  said  “the  Cow.” 

As  my  collections  are  not  at  hand,  I cannot  com- 
pare notes  with  Mr.  Cowper’s  version.  “ Death 
and  the  Lady  ” is  in  my  Ancient  Poems,  ^c.  of 
the  Peasantry,  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  and  in  many  other  selections.  The 
Italians  have  it  in  choice  ottava  rima.  They  have 
also  “Death  and  the  Miser ’’under  the  title  of 
“ Contrasto  tremendo  fra  La  Morte  ed  un  Avaro.” 
Indeed,  there  are  Italian  versions  of  all  these 
Death  dialogues,  and  I am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  all  ours  are  of  Italian  origin.  “Der  Tod 
zur  Edelfrau  ” is  one  of  the  illustrations  to  the 
“ Todten  Tanz.”  Vide  p.  59  of  the  edition  printed 
at  Basle  by  Fuchs  & Co. — an  elegant  square  4to, 
with  explanatory  remarks  in  German,  French,  and 
English.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

“I  LOVE  THEE,  BeTTY,”  ETC.  (d^*’  S.  ii.  274.)  — 
These  productions  may  be  classed  as  “ apologies 
for  songs.”  A (musically)  voiceless  gentleman  is 
called  upon  for  a song ; and  rather  than  drink  a 
glass  of  salt  water  (the  usual  fine  in  such  cases), 
he  gives  “ The  Battle  of  Belle  Isle,”  “ I love  thee, 
Betty,”  or  “ Whistle  ! whistle  ! ” 

In  Craven  I have  heard  another  of  these 
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apologies/’  whicli  Me.  E.  W.  Dixon  can  add 
to  liis  anthology : — 

“ Old  woman ! old  woman  ! wilt  thee  gang  a-shearin’  ? 

Speak  a little  louder  ! I am  very  hard  o’  bearin’. 

Old  woman ! old  woman  ! wilt  thee  gang  a gleanin’  ? 

Speak  a little  louder ! I canna  tell  the  meanin’. 

Old  woman  ! old  woman  ! wilt  thee  gang  a walkin’  ? 

Speak  a little  louder,  or  what’s  the  use  o’  tawkin’  ? 

Old  woman  ! old  woman  ! wilt  thee  let  me  kiss  thee  ? 

Yes,  kind  Sir  ! and  the  Lord  i’  heav’n  bless  thee ! ” 

When  the  above  is  sung  in  the  nursery,  the 
finale  is  always  accompanied  by  a kiss  all  round — 
a jolly  bit  of  fim!  Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Flatts,  Maltham  Moor,  Craven. 

Election  CoLOUES  S.  ii.  295.) — When  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  successfully  opposed  Lord  John  Churchill  at 
Woodstock,  the  Oxford  undergraduates,  and  many 
graduates  too,  turned  out,  nearly  all  mounted,  to 
show  their  Tory  zeal.  The  colours  of  the  Marquis 
were  Oxford  blue  and  green.  I have  my  rosette 
still.  Those  of  Lord  John,  the  Eadical  candidate, 
were  pink,  and  I think  two  Oxford  men  wore 
them.  W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

^^AMieeoije  eoe  Saints  and  Sinnees” 

S.  ii.  252.) — The  author  of  this  singular  collection 
of  anecdotes,  true  and  false,  was  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Clarke,  sometime  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  Bennet  Einck,  London.”  He  was  born  at 
Woolston  in  Warwickshire,  in  1599,  and  died  in 
London,  1682.  Some  further  particulars  of  his 
history  are  given  in  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biography,  i.  p.  1050.  ‘‘‘  The  Mirrour  ” 

is  in  two  volumes,  folio;  and  to  my  edition  (the 
fourth,  1671)  is  appended  by  the  same  author,  — 

“ A Geographical!  Description  of  all  the  Covntries  in 
the  knowne  World,  as  also  of  the  Chiefest  Cittyes,  Fa- 
mousest  Structures,  Greatest  Rivers,  Strangest  Foun- 
tains, &c.  Together  with  the  rarest  Beasts,  Birds, 
Fishes,  &c.,  which  are  Least  knowne  amongst  vs.” 

An  exceedingly  quaint  and  curious  work,  full  of 
interesting,  antiquarian,  and  legendary  notes. 

J.  s.  a 

Dalkeith. 

Pilgeim’s  Signs  and  Tokens  S.  ii.  330.) 
In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  any  books  on  the 
subject  of  pilgrims’  signacula,  tokens,  or  medals, 

I would  direct  the  inquirer  to  Dr.  Eock’s  Church 
of  our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.  p.  432,  et  seq.,  where  much 
interesting  information  will  be  found  connected 
with  pilgrimages,  pilgrims,  their  badges,  tokens, 
and  medals.  F.  C.  H. 

Songs  (4***  S.  ii.  325.) — 

“ The  flag  was  furled,  and  mute  the  drum.” — 

These  lines  are  in  the  third  stanza  of  some  lines 
by  Walter  Scott,  On  the  Massacre  of  Grlencoe.” 
See  his  Poetical  WorhSj  vol.  viii.  p.  382. 

Keneick  Weeeoed. 


Eoijgh  Piety  (4^^  S.  ii.  200, 233, 311.)— Those 
who  seek  for  examples  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
works  of  our  older  religious  writers  will  be  sure 
to  find  what  they  want : whether  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  it  costs  in  collecting  is  another  matter. 
John  Mason,  probably  the  most  popular  hymn- 
maker  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  the  follow- 
ing verses  in  his  Spiritual  Songs : — 

“ That  miracles  are  ceased 
Some  confidently  tell ; 

But  I do  know  it  is  not  so 
Whilst  I am  out  of  hell.” 

Again : — 

“ 0 happj^  Christians  be  not  loth 
To  have  a poorer  fare ; 

Saints  that  have  had  no  table-cloth 
Had  Christ  to  supper  there.” 

Much  of  the  so-called  revival  ” trash  of  the 
present  day  belongs  to  a very  “ rough  ” order  of 
piety — if  it  be  piety  at  all,  and  not  profanity.  One 
can  only  hope  that  it  does  good  where  more  taste- 
ful compositions  would  be  useless. 

H.  Bowee. 

^^What  the  De.vil  said  when  he  looked 
ovEE  Lincoln  ” (4^^^  S.  ii.  298.)  — Whether  the 
following  prophecy  is  what  your  correspondent 
seeks,  or  whether  the  Devil  originated  it,  I cannot 
tell,  but  in  Allen’s  History  of  the  County  of  Lin- 
coln (1833),  vol.  i.  p.  198,  it  states ; — 

“ The  prophecy  above  alluded  to  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  current  in  Lincoln  — 

‘ The  first  crown’d  head  that  enters  Lincoln’s  walls, 

His  reign  proves  stormy,  and  his  kingdom  falls.’ 

“ Stephen,  in  defiance  of  this  prediction,  even  in  that 
superstitious  age,  entered  Lincoln  with  his  crown  on  his 
head ; and  the  events  of  his  reign  amply  verified  the 
prophecy.” 

If  the  prophecy  be  ascribed  to  the  Devil’s 
malevolence,  I suppose  it  must  be  explained  that, 
as  he  calculated  on  having  one  chapel  for  every 
church,  the  interference  of  a third  head  would, 
as  he  foresaw,  thwart  his  machinations. 

J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

Local  Teeminations  (4*^  S.  ii.  309.) — In  cor- 
roboration of  Me.  Baeklet’s  explanation  of  the 
word  end  in  the  composition  of  names,  I would 
cite  the  two  neighbouring  villages  of  Ponders-end 
and  Enfield.  On  the  side  of  the  Eiver  Lea  there  is 
a wide  level  space,  which  any  geologist  would  at 
once  pronounce  to  be  an  old  lake  silted  up  before 
the  bed  of  the  Lea  had  been  lowered  by  natural 
or  by  artificial  means.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  old  lake  or  pond,  and  exactly  at  its  margin, 
stands  the  village  of  Ponders-end  (the  correspond- 
ing word  in  Flanders,  I believe,  is  Polder)  ; and 
to  the  south,  also  exactly  on  the  margin  of  the 
old  lake,  stands  Enfield,  which  I cannot  doubt  was 
End-field,  the  field  ending  where  the  swamp 
began. 


Clifton. 
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I am  aware  that  Mr,  Isaac  Taylor  derives 
Andley  End  from  Aiidley  Inn,  hut  he  gives  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  name  corrupt.  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  also  supposes  Gravesend  to  he  a corruption 
of  Gravesham,  but  gives  no  reason.  Now  grave, 
grahe,  and  griihe  are  all  good  Teutonic  words  for  a 
quarry  ; and  the  town  of  Gravesend  stands  exactly 
at  the  end  of  immense* chalk  quarries.  I have 
not  access  to  Domesday-Book  or  any  old  autho- 
rities. If  it  shall  appear  that  the  name  was 
originally  written  Gravesham,  that  of  course  is 
decisive.  J.  C.  M. 

A Scotch  Beer  by  Courtesy  (4^^  S.  ii.  270.) 
The  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  were  a subject  of  re- 
peated and  anxious  consultations  between  King 
Charles  and  his  council.  The  Lauderdale  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  contains  a most  inter- 
esting series  of  letters  from  Sir  Bobert  Moray  to 
Lauderdale  giving  an  account  of  these.  My  tran- 
scripts of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Edmon- 
stone  & Douglas ; and  if  J.  M.  calls  upon  these 
gentlemen,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  them  to  him. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Winchester  Cathedral  (4**^  S.  ii.  299.)  — 
According  to  Peter  Heylin  — 

“ The  cathedral  church  was  first  founded  and  endowed 
by  Kingil  or  Kinegilsus,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  who  gave  unto  it  all  the  land  within 
seven  miles  of  Winchester.  Kinelwalchin,  son  unto  this 
Kingil,  went  forwards  with  his  father’s  fabrick,  ratified 
his  donation,  and  added  to  it,  among  other  things,  the 
manors  of  Alresford,  Dowaten,  and  Worthy.  The  church 
now  standing  was  begun  by  Bishop  Walkin,  the  work  pur- 
sued by  his  successors,  but  yet  not  finish’d  till  the  time 
of  William  de  Wickara,  who  built  the  greatest  paid  of  the 
west  end  thereof.  The  chappels  in  the  east  end  beyond  the 
quire  had  their  several  founders.  The  whole  church  was 
dedicated  first  to  Saint  Amphibalus,  then  to  Saint  Peter, 
after  to  Saint  Swithin,  once  Bishop  here ; and  last  of  all 
to  the  blessed  Trinity,  as  it  still  eontinues.” 

Bede’s  account  is  different : for,  unless  I read 
bim  wrong,  be  assigns  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  see  of 
Winchester,  not  to  Cynegils,  but  to  Coinualch  bis 
son  ,•  for,  speaking  of  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester 
(lib.  hi.  ch.  vii.),  he  says,  dividensque  in  duas 
parochias  provinciam,  huic  in  Civitate  Venta,  quse 
a gente  Saxonum  Vintancaester  appellatur,  sedem 
episcopalem  tribuit.”  From  whom  also  we  learn 
that  the  church  over  which  he  (Vini)  presided 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  For  in 
a former  part  of  the  same  (chap,  vii.),  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Borinus  and  the  subsequent  transla- 
tion of  his  remains,  he  writes : — 

“Ubi  (i.  e.  Dorcic.)  factis  dedicatisque  ecclesiis,  multis- 
que  ad  Dominum  pio  ejus  labore  populis  advocatis, 
migravit  ad  Dominum,  sepultus  est  in  eadem  civitate,  et 
post  annos  multos,  Haedde  episcopatum  agente,  translatus 
inde  in  Ventam  civitatem,  atque  in  ecclesia  heatorum 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  positus  est.” 


Now,  if  R.  F.  W.  S.  has  a copy  of  Cave’s  Lives 
of  the  Apostles,  he  will  find  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  have  for  their  respective  cognizances  or  em- 
blems a pair  of  keys  and  a drawn  sword.  These 
placed  as  he  describes  them,  form  the  arms  of  the 
see  of  Winchester  at  the  present  day,  and  have 
an  undoubted  reference  to  the  two  apostles  above 
mentioned,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  at 
its  foundation.  Had  either  of  the  Jameses — the 
Greater  or  the  Less — been  associated  with  St.  Peter, 
the  sword  would  not  have  done : the  cognizance 
of  the  former  being  a long  staff,  that  of  the  latter 
a heavy  club.  How  the  church  is  now  designated  I 
cannot  say,  but  should  be  very  glad  of  information. 
Of  the  correctness  of  Heylin’s  statement  I enter- 
tain very  grave  doubts  indeed. 

Edmhnd  Tew,  M.A. 

In  his  Cathedral  Antiquities,  Britton  states  that 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester  was  dedicated,  a.d. 
648,  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  no  doubt  explains  the  sculptures 
alluded  to,  the  badges  of  these  saints  being  re- 
spectively the  keys  and  a sword. 

P.  E.  Masey. 

24,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

Whistle,  Dahghter,  Whistle  ” (4***  S.  ii. 
274.) — I have  heard  another  version  : — 

“ Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  a sheep. 

Mother,  I cannot  whistle,  neither  can  I sleep. 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  a cow. 

Mother,  I cannot  whistle,  neither  know  I how. 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  and  you  shall  have  a man. 

Mother,  I cannot  whistle,  but  I’ll  do  the  best  I can.” 

[ Whistles.^ 

I am  not  so  fastidious  ” as  to  find  anything 
inadmissibly  coarse”  in  this  song;  but  the  re- 
mark, and  a passage  at  4*’'-  S.  ii.  304,  induce  me 
to  crave  insertion  for  a few  words  on  coarse- 
ness : — 

“ I am  glad  to  find  that  the  folio  of  Percy  has  proved  to 
be  no  myth,  and  that  it  has  met  with  a competent  editor. 
I hope  that  it  will  be  printed  verbatim,  and  that  even  its 
orthographical  blunders  will  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
that  the  editor  will  not  adopt  for  his  motto  — 

‘ Virginibus  puerisque  canto,’ 
and  so  give  us  a school  edition.” 

Now  I am  not  so  fastidious  as  to  use  Mitchell’s 
school  Aristophanes  and  Bowdler’s  Shakspere  in 
preference  to  the  entire  editions,  but  I think  we 
have  quite  enough  dirt  in  print,  and  that  what  is 
in  manuscript  should  be  left  there.  If  printed,  I 
recommend  to  editors  the  following  direction  from 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer : — 

Marlow  (reading  the  hill  of  fare).  Item.  A calf’s 
tongue  and  brains.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my 
good  fellow.  I don’t  like  them. 

“ Hastinqs.  Or  you  mav  put  them  on  a plate  by  them- 
selves. I do.” 

However  the  sewage  of  reprints  may  be  stowed, 
I trust  that  none  of  it  will  be  allowed  to  leak 
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into  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  under  the  disguise  of  antiquarian 
research  or  literary  criticism.  Fitzhopkins. 

Amiens. 

Hanovekian'  Coiits:  Sham  Sovekeigns  (4^^  S. 
ii.  325.)  — I have  one  of  these  jettons  before  me. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  Queen’s  head,  and  the 
legend  Victoria  Queen  of  Great  Brit.  1862.”  On 
the  reverse,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  a winged  Cerberus  with  a 
forked  tail.  Legend : To  Hanover,  1837.” 

JoHNSOH  Bailt. 

Pallion,  Sunderland. 

Vke  he  Bosco  (4*^  S.  ii.  276.) — May  not  this 
contraction  stand  for  Verdure  de  Bosco  — turf  ? 
Was  there  not  a forest  official  called  a verdour? 

G.  A.  S. 

Putney. 

Westmihstee  Abbey  (4‘^  S.  i.  293.)— In  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Memorials  I see  it  is  stated 
that  the  Lady  Mexborough  whose  burial  is 
noticed  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Delaval’s  nephew, 
not  his  sister.  ( Vide  note  at  p.  340.)  It  so  happens 
that  both  these  ladies  died  in  the  same  year,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pages  of  Sylvanus 
Urban.  The  countess-dowager  died  in  Dover 
Street,  Aug.  8,  1821 ; and  is,  I think,  being  her- 
self a Delaval,  more  likely  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Delaval  vault  than  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
died  before  her  on  June  7. 

Apropos  of  the  Delavals,  may  I ask  who  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Ealph  Delaval,  M.P.  for  Great 
Bedwin,  1695-1698 — the  admiral  who  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  sea-fight  off  Cape  La 
Hogue,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Jan.  23, 
1706-7  ? 1 cannot  find  him  in  the  pedigree,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  been  a 
natural  son.  E.  H.  A. 

Pat  oe  the  Aemy  ih  eoemee  Times  (4^^  S. 
ii,  297.) — The  following  is  a list  of  the  pay  of 
private  soldiers  of  infantry  regiments  in  various 
past  years.  I do  not  know  the  pay  in  1775  : — 

In  1557,  the  pay  was  8d.  a-day ; in  1598,  8d. ; 
in  1620,  8d. ; in  1639,  8d. ; in  1655,  9d. ; in  1661, 
6d. ; in  1771,  6|t?. ; in  1792,  lOd.  •,  in  1797,  Is.  ,* 
and  in  1800,  Is.  Id. 

In  the  last  rate  the  penny  was  given  in  lieu  of 
beer,  which  the  men  formerly  received  as  part  of 
their  subsistence.  C.  S.  Eevell. 

The  pay  of  an  infantry  soldier,  when  our  present 
army  was  first  established  in  1660,  was  8d.  a-day 
in  the  country,  and  lOd  a-day  in  or  near  the 
metropolis;  but  this  stipend  was  considerably 
diminished  by  the  heavy  deductions  made  from  it. 
There  was  a poundage,  or  a tax  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound,  paid  by  the  soldier  in  consideration  of 
his  having  his  subsistence  furnished  him  in  ad- 
vance ; one  day’s  pay  annually  for  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital; one  halfpenny  a-week  for  the  surgeon  of 
his  regiment,  and  for  medicine;  one  halfpenny 


j a-week  for  the  paymaster ; twopence  in  the  pound 
for  the  agent ; and  the  oft- reckoning  went  to  the 
colonel,  who  provided  clothing.  Cavalry  soldiers 
had  ninepence  a-day  more ; but  this  was  absorbed 
in  feeding  the  horse,  and  for  veterinary  surgeons, 
blacksmiths,  and  riding-masters’  fees.  In  1771 
the  hospital  money,  though  deducted,  was  paid 
back  under  the  name  of  wegetable  money ; but  in 
1783,  by  an  Act  known  as  Mr.  Burke’s  Act,  the 
soldier  was  relieved  of  all  payment  for  poundage, 
hospital  money,  and  fees.  In  1792  and  1795, 
necessary  and  bread  money  was  increased : so  that 
a private  received  6d.  a-day  beyond  the  original 
8d. ; and  in  1800,  beer  was  no  longer  issued  to 
the  men,  but  one  penny  a-day  was  granted  to 
them  instead  of  liquor.  Sebastian. 

PoETKAIT  OE  VViLLIAM  PeNN  (4*^  S.  ii.  37.)  — 
A miniature  of  this  worthy  is  preserved  at  Hunt- 
ingdon Castle,  Clonegal,  county  Carlow,  the  seat 
of  Alexander  Durdin,  Esq.,  LL.D.  I have  not 
seen  the  likeness,  but  it  is  noticed  as  follows  in  a 
traveller’s  communication  to  the  Daily  Express 
(Dublin  newspaper)  of  Sept.  18,  1868,  describing 
a ramble  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford, 
and  Carlow : — 

“ Amongst  the  antiques  shown  I chiefly  admired  two 
beautiful  miniatures  of  rare  value ; one  (set  in  brilliants) 
a likeness  of  General  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Munster,  which  descended  to  Dr.  Durdin  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  grandfather  with  Miss  St.  Leger ; and  the 
other  a likeness  of  the  famous  William  Penn  (believed 
to  he  the  only  one  extant)  taken  at  Paris  whilst  he  was 
sojourning  at  the  French  court.  This  picture  in  like 
manner  passed  to  the  present  owner  by  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  Durdin  with  the  widow  of  William  Penn 
(grandson  of  William),  and  bj’-  whom  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  large  estates  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Eobekt  Malcomson. 

Court  Place,  Carlow. 

Baliol  Family  (4*^  S.  i.  616.) — My  knowledge 
of  Scottish  history  is  far  too  scanty  to  qualify 
me  to  assist  A.  B.  in  his  researches  into  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Baliol  family,  neither  have  I access 
to  any  documents  relating  to  the  subject.  The 
communication  I sent  to  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  some  weeks 
since  was  only  intended  to  show  that  the  terri- 
torial name  was  derived  from  the  village  and 
lordship  of  Bailleul  in  Vinieu,  a portion  of  the 
ancient  county  of  Ponthieu  lying  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Somme. 

This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  titles 
given  by  A.  B.,  in  his  query  {ante, ^.810),  to  Eain- 
old  de  Baliol,  who  is  styled  Lord  of  Bailleul, 
Dompierre,  and  Helicourt,  and  Sherift*  of  Salop  in 
1078.” 

My  local  history  of  Abbeville  and  the  villages 
of  its  arrondissement,  under  the  description  of 
the  village  and  commune  of  Bailleul,  enumerating 
the  fiefs  and  feudal  possessions  of  the  seigneurie 
in  ancient  times,  mentions  Dompierre.” 
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In  a subsequent  volume  of  the  same  history, 
under  the  description  of  Mons.  Boufert,  a village 
and  commune  also  in  Viveu,  it  is  said  ; — 

“ Ce  qu’il  y a de  certain,  c’est  que  Jean  de  Bailleul, 
Roi  d’Ecosse,  retint  toujours  le  cri  de  sa  raaison,  Helli- 
court. 

“ Hellicourt  en  Ponthieu,  nous  dit  Dom  Grenier,  est 
une  Baronie  situee  en  ce  comte,  laquelle  lui  appartenait 
de  son  propre  avec  les  seigneuries  de  Bailleul  en  Viraeu 
et  d’Horuoy.” 

If  A.  B.  will  send  me  his  address,  I shall  be 
happy  to  copy  and  send  to  him  some  particulars  of 
the  intermarriages  of  the  Baliol  family  with  other 
noble  families  in  France,  also  contained  in  my 
book,  but  which  would  occupy  too  much  space 
in  “N.  & Q.”  F.  0.  Wilkinson. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

Bells  (4‘^  S.  ii.  326.) — I thank  Mr.  Mac  Case 
for  his  kind  commimication ; but  I shall  be  more 
thankful  to  him  if  he  will  tell  me  where  to  find 
‘‘  the  huge  folio  of  Valentinus,”  and  the  work  of 

Drabicius,  De  Coelo  et  Coeleste  StatuP  The  other 
articles  of  bell-literature  I long  ago  communicated 
to  the  pages  of  & Q.”  With  regard  to  the 
publication  relating  to  the  bells  of  Devonshire, 
that  was  issued  last  year  to  the  members  of  the 
Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  The  quarto 
volume,  containing  the  same,  with  a Supplement 
largely  illustrated,  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  be 
delivered  as  early  as  possible  to  those  who  may 
kindly  favour  me  with  their  names  as  subscribers. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Supplement  to  Volume  I.  and  Volume  II.  of  Letters, 
Despatches,  and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Negociations 
between  England  and  Spain  preserved  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas  and  elsewhere.  1,  Queen  Katharine.  2.  In- 
tended Marriage  of  King  Henry  VII.  with  Queen  Juana. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth.  (^Published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.')  (Longman.) 

When  Mr.  Bergenroth  began  his  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Simancas  eight  years  ago,  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  its  chief  officer  was,  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
fession to  the  contrar}-,  availing  himself  of  his  authority 
to  keep  back  all  documents  that  he  thought  might  reflect 
dishonour  on  reigning  families  and  other  great  personages. 
But  to  the  honour  of  Don  Severo  Catalina  be  it  recorded, 
that,  when  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  ministry  of  Marshal  Narvaez, 
he  procured  a royal  order  that  all  documents  at  Simancas, 
without  any  reservation,  should  be  communicated  to  Mr. 
Bergenroth.  When  this  concession  was  obtained,  that 
gentleman  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  his 
former  volumes  had  received  injury  from  the  restriction 
M'hich  had  been  put  upon  him;  and  he  was  not  long 


in  discovering  two  errors  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed. The  first  relates  to  the  private  life  of  Queen 
Katharine  before  and  after  her  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  other  to  the  marriage  projects  of  Henry 
VII.  with  regard  to  Queen  Juana,  the  widow  of  King 
Philip,  and  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  papers  on  these  subjects  which  he  discovered  he 
here  prints  at  length,  and  very  properly.  They  throw 
grave  doubts  on  the  alleged  insanity  of  J uana,  and  would 
rather  suggest  whether  she  was  not  a victim  firstly  of  the 
tyranny  of  her  mother,  and  then  of  the  avarice  of  her 
father,  her  husband,  and  her  son.  But  interesting  as 
these  documents  unquestionably  are,  they  will  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  in  the  same 
degree  as  those  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  now  publishes  on 
the  subject  of  Queen  Katharine.  Her  private  character 
has  hitherto  been  unimpeached,  her  personal  virtues  the 
subject  of  general  praise — Mr.  Bergenroth  shared  the 
universal  opinion ; but  he  now  avows  that  his  uncondi- 
tional commendation  of  her  was  the  result  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  correspondence  which  he  now  publishes,  and  the 
discovery  of  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  reverse  his  former 
judgment.  The  story  here  told  of  her  intimate  relations 
with  her  confessor.  Fray  Diego  Fernandez — a monk  hav- 
ing neither  learning,  nor  appearance,  nor  manners,  nor 
competency,  nor  credit,  but  light,  haughty,  and  licentious 
to  an  extreme  degree — must  startle  all  who  up  to  this 
time  have  held  her  — 

“ So  good  a lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her.” — 

Truly  it  would  seem  as  if  the  History  of  England  were 
indeed  still  to  be  written : certainly  the  whole  story  of 
Henry,  and  his  divorce  from  Katharine,  has  yet  to  be 
told.  * 

A Light  on  the  Historians  and  on  the  History  of  Crowland 

Abbey,  With  an  Account  of  Burgh  (now  Peterborough) 

in  the  Time  of  the  History  which  is  called  the  Ingulfus. 

By  Henry  Scale  English.  (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

In  the  5'ear  1830  students  of  our  early  history  were 
much  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  a volume  entitled 
Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a 
regular  Dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, who  was  himself  the  author  of  it,  says,  “ That  book 
does  the  writer  very  little  credit,”  and  few  who  endea- 
voured to  understand  it  will  be  prepared  to  contradict 
him.  The  work  before  us  is  written  so  completely  in  the 
same  stjfle  and  spirit,  and  exemplifies  so  strongly  the 
truth  of  the  line  — 

“ J ust  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined,” 
that  we  cannot  encourage  the  author  to  hope  that  it  will 
meet  with  higher  favour  than  its  predecessor. 

The  Camden  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  a communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tite  announcing  that,  being  desirous  of 
marking  his  sense  of  the  honour  which  the  Society  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  electing  him  President,  he  had 
thought  he  could  not  do  so  in  a more  appropriate  form  than 
by  presenting  a book  to  the  Society  ; and  Manningham's 
Diary  (a  MS.  known  to  most  of  our  readers  from  the  use 
made  of  it  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  History  of  the  Stage) 
being  such  a book  as  he  hoped  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable, he  had  it  printed  uniformly  with  the  other 
Camden  books  for  circulation  among  the  members,  and 
hoped  the  Council  would  do  him  the  favour  to  accept  the 
same  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  As  this  curious  Diary 
presents  us  with  very  striking  pictures  of  the  state  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  is 
filled  with  gossip  and  chit  chat,  which  a young  barrister 
picked  up  in  hall  and  elsewhere,  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  amusing  and  interesting ; and,  as  Mr.  Bruce  has 
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edited  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Tite’s  most 
liberal  and  thoughtful  gift  will  be  valued  as  it  deserves 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Camden  Society. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Catalogue  op  Portraits  Engraved  from  Picture  by  Sir  Joshua. 
Reynolds.  4to. 

Wheatley’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  op  Prints  Engraved  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  12mo. 

Selections  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Vol.  IV. 

Dyson’s  Cumberland. 

Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England.  Part  I.  Vol.  I.  4to, 
1769. 

Physical  Theory  of  another  Life.  Pickering. 

Britannia  Depicta.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  ^ Son,  36,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 


Hasted’s  History  op  Kent.  4 Vols.  folio. 

Betif  de  la  Bretonnb.  Any  works  by  this  Author. 

Stanley’s  Poems.  1651. 

Collinson’s  History  op  Somersetshire.  3 Vols. 

Tasso,  by  Fairfax.  Folio. 

Yarrell’s  Fishes.  2 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Pickwick  Papers.  1837.  Clean  copy. 

Mrs.  Behn’b  Plays.  4 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Chambers’ Journal.  New  Series.  No.  441,  June  12, 1852.  Vol.  XVII. 
6 copies. 

Dublin  University  Magazine.  June  and  July,  1844. 

Kerr’s  Blackstone.  4 Vols.  8vo.  Last  edition. 

Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  85. 

Spong’s  Sporting  Tour. 

Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Spenser.  Vol.  I.  Clarendon  Press  Series. 

Any  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books. 

Any  good  Old  Sporting  Books  with  Coloured  Plates. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  G.  Cockhead,  73,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Westbourne 
Grove. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Painted  Glass  Windows.  H.  S.  is  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Winston’s  Memoirs  Illustrative  of  the  Art  of  Glass-Painting  (London, 
1865),  and  his  Enquiry  into  the  Different  Styles,  &c.  (London,  1867),  as 
the  best  works  on  the  subject  in  England.  We  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
point  out  the  best  makers  of  painted  glass. 

Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  who  communicated  to  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Jan.  30, 
1864  (3rd  S.  V.  \b\),the  discovery  on  the  Blackborough  Hills  of  a stone  with 
the  imprint  of  a horse’s  hoof,  is  requested  to  state  where  a letter  may  be 
addressed  to  him. 

T.  S.  B.  A pocket  borough,  a borough,  which,  being  for  the  most 
part  the  property  of  one  person,  returns  as  a rule  his  nominee.  As  our 
Correspondent  has  no  doubt  read  Mr.  Trollope’s  Phineas  Finn,  we  may 
give  him  an  illustration  from  that  capital  picture  of  modern  life— 

Loughton”  is  the  Earl  of  Brentford' s ‘‘  pocket  borough.” 

R.  J.  P.  Nephelococcygia  = Cloudcuckootown,  is  the  famous  town 
built  in  the  clouds  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices of  men,  and  reducing  the  gods  to  submission.  See  the  Aves  of 
Aristophanes, 

C.  D.  L.  The  author  of  “Wine  and  Walnuts  ” was  W.  H.  Pyne,  the 
artist,  who  died  in  1843. 

J.  S.  (Plymouth.)  Most  recent  biographical  dictionaries  contain  a 
notice  of  Stephen  Duck.  Consult  also  Robert  Southey’s  Attempts  in 
Verse,  by  J.  Jones,  Lond.  1812. 

Errata.— 4th  S.  iv.  p.  274  col.  ii.  line  27  for  “ Ambrosa  ” read  “ Om- 
brosa”;  p.  342,  col.  i.  line  8,  from  bottom,  for  “Richards”  read 
Richard  and  col.  ii.  line  9,  for  “ Eumie  ” read’'  Eunice.” 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
Libraries  and  Small  Collections  of  Books  purchased  ; high  prices 
given,  and  the  Books  removed  from  any  part  of  the  Cor.n'^ry  free  of 
expense  to  the  Seller. 
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MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  notliing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
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Teeth. —MR.  ward,  S.M.D.,  ISS,  Oxford 

street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  from  5l.; 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6cl.,  complete  set  6l.;  on  platina  10s.,  complete 
set  91.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  121.;  filling  .5s.  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.— N.B.  Practical  dentist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

MUSSKS.  aikSmEXe, 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  M. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

” Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Zlemld. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 
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OBSERYATIONS  UPON  EARLY  ENGRAVING 
AND  PRINTING. 

PART  III. 

It  has  heen  a favourite  expression  with  all 
writers  upon  Early  Printing  that  “ the  origin  of 
the  art  which  has  given  light  to  all  others  has 
itself  remained  in  obscurity,  and  hidden  its  own 
head  in  darkness.”  The  only  sense  in  which  I 
admit  this  statement  to  belrue  is,  that  the  authors 
who  ventured  to  make  such  a proclamation  have 
themselves  assisted  in  creating  the  obscurity  com- 
plained of,  by  their  senseless  mistakes  and  squab- 
bles, so  amply  evinced  in  their  partisan  etforts 
to  attribute  the  invention  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another.  In  like  manner,  the  only  darkness  in 
which  the  origin  of  printing  has  hitherto  been 
hidden,  has  been  that  produced  by  the  silly  mys- 
tery into  which  they  have  contrived  to  plunge  it. 
That,  however,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  far 
more  astonishing,  is  that,  in  an  age  which  may 
justly  pride  itself  on  the  power  of  steam,  rail- 
roads, and  electric  telegraphs,  the  invention  of 
that  art  which  has  so  materially  promoted  each  of 
those  wonders  should,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
still  be  concealed  by  the  rust  of  ignorance  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  smothered.;  and  that 
the  important  subject  should  have  been  utterly 


abandoned  as  a hopeless  task,  to  a small  class  of 
men  whose  talent  has  been  shown  to  a far  greater 
extent  in  abusing  one  another,  than  in  their  suc- 
cess in  elucidating  the  truth,  and  who  have  con- 
cluded their  labours  by  leaving  the  question  in 
far  greater  obscurity  than  they  found  it.  If  this 
sweeping  censure  be  considered  by  any  to  be 
either  unmerited  or  too  severe,  let  him  read 
Meerman’s  Origmes  Typograpliicce,  1765 ; Hei- 
necken’s  Idee  Generale^  1771 ; Santander’s  Die- 
tiomiaire  Bibliogi'aphiqiie  choisi  du  Qumzihne 
Siecle,  1805;  Koning’s  Dissertation  siir  V Originoj 
V Invention  et  le  Derfectionnement  de  V Impjdmerie, 
1819  ; and  wind  up  with  Ottley’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Early  History  of  Printing : and  I will 
venture  to  predict  he  will,  on  the  conclusion  of 
his  task,  find  his  intellect  landed  in  an  im- 
penetrable fog,  from  which  his  ingenuity  will 
altogether  fail  to  emancipate  him;  and  yet  all 
tliis  while  the  truth  has  been  within  their  reach 
at  any  moment  they  chose  to  grasp  it,  through 
the  simple  medium  of  common  sense,  and  a 
trifling  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  which 
govern  humanity.  As  the  readiest  means  of 
arriving  at  this  desirable  result,  the  whole 
fable  as  to  Laurence  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  having 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  invention 
of  printing  must  be  absolutely  discarded.  To 
enter  upon  the  minutiae  of  the  reasoning  which 
justifies  my  altogether  denying  him  the  honour 
claimed  for  him,  would  necessarily  occupy  more 
space  than  I think  myself  privileged  to  request  in 
the  columns  of  N.  & Q.”  I must  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  incorporating  in  these  observa- 
tions my  previous  remarks  on  the  ^^Block  Books,” 
as  well  as  the  arguments  I have  adduced  in 
support  of  my  declaration  that  they  were  not 
known  for  many  years  after  the  ^rinvention  of 
printing  with  moveable  types ; ” and,  inasmuch 
as  Coster  died  in  1440,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
he  coidd  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  them, 
and  consequently  with  printing.  As  tests  within 
the  comprehension  of  every  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
I will  submit  two  among  many  which  might 
be  readily  suggested.  1st.  That  supposing  the 
invention  of  printing  to  have  been  a criminal 
offence  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  the 
evidence  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  raked 
together  against  Coster,  as  such  inventor,  would 
altogether  fail  to  secure  a conviction.  2nd.  That 
had  Coster  brought  an  action  against  Guten- 
burg  for  damages,  for  pirating  his  invention, 
he  would  not  have  recovered  a single  farthing. 
This  way  of  putting  the  question  may  be  some- 
what singular,  but  it  is  eminently  practical,  and 
affords  a fair  criterion  by  which  to  arrive  at  the 
true  state  of  the  case  between  the  two  persons  on 
whose  behalf  the  invention  has  in  turns  been 
claimed.  To  attempt,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  knowledge,  to  seriously  contend  for  the 
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honour  on  bshalf  of  Mentelin  of  Strashurg*  would 
he  time  and  patience  thrown  away  to  no  purpose  ; 
although,  if  desired,  I shall  he  prepared  to  show 
that  no  real  grounds  exist  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree justify  the  supposition.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I approach  the  man  whom  I venture  to 
believe  posterity  will  henceforth  acknowledge  as 
the  (rtfe  and  only  inventor  of  iwinting  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word — viz.  Gutenhurg  of  Mayence. 
With  his  name  we  fortunately  emerge  from  the 
region  of  romance,  and  are  at  length  refreshed 
vdth  a tangible  fact  which  can  be  dealt  with — 
viz.  the  publication  of  the  Psalmorum  Codex  at 
Mayence  in  1457,  which  still  retains  its  lead 
as  a marvel  in  the  art  of  printing.  Here,  then, 
we  have  fair  grounds  for  speculation,  and  to 
consider,  under  what  circumstances  the  idea 
of  printing  first  suggested  itself  to  Gutenhurg, 
and  when?  Upon  making  the  discovery,  to 
what  use  did  he  attempt  to  apply  it?  Why 
did  he  aim  at  instant  perfection  in  the  art— to 
attain  which  must  have  cost  him  so  much  time 
and  labour,  and  involved  him  in  so  many  disap- 
pointments and  [discouragements,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  and,  at  first  sight,  needless  expense  it 
occasioned  ? All  these,  and  many  other  questions 
of  interest  suggest  themselves,  which  might  be 
mentioned  with  advantage,  did  space  but  permit. 
That  which  is  known  to  bibliopolists  as  the 

Strashurg  process  of  1439,’’  has  introduced  Gut- 
enburg  to  us  as  a member  of  a firm  then  engaged 
in  that  city  in  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses 
for  the  market  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Whether,  as 
Ulric  Zell  has  declared,  Gutenhurg  made  his  dis- 
covery in  1440,  or  a few  years  later,  certain  it  is 
that  in  1444  he  abandoned  his  business  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  removed  to  Mayence,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  almost  immediately  after,  entered  into 
relations  with  Fust,  in  connection  with  his  in- 
vention. Thirteen  years  later,  the  first  printed 
book  with  a date  was  published,  the  honour  of 
which  may  be  fairly  divided  between  Gutenhurg, 
Fust,  and  Schoeffer.  Shortly  before  that  period 
the  Bihlia  Saci'a,  in  two  vols.,  was  produced  from 
the  press  of  Gutenhurg  and  his  associates.  It, 
however,  bore  no  date,  which  circumstance  adds 
another  interesting  query  to  those  I have  already 
mentioned,  and  for  which  absence,  a substantive 
and  powerful  reason  must  have  existed.  As  the 
field  of  conjecture  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to 
search  for  the  nascent  idea  which  gave  rise  to 
printing,  I will  now  attempt  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  and  submit  my  views  on  the  question, 
quantum  valeant. 

My  firm  belief  is,  that,  like  many  other  great 
inventions,  the  art  of  printing  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  its  inventor  in  a moment — that  it 
flashed  through  his  brain  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought — and  that  he  divined  its  purpose  in  its 
entirety^  on  the  instant.  If  that  he  so,  the  readiest 


mode  by  which  it  appears  to  me  such  a result 
might  have  been  brought  about  is,  that  Gutenhurg 
having  a MS.  in  his  hand,  by  accident  caught 
sight  of  its  reflection  in  one  of  his  own  looking- 
glasses,  and  that  the  idea  at  once  suggested  itself  j 
^‘Oh  that  I could  but  express  upon  vellum,  that 
which  I see  in  this  glass  ! ” That,  once  im- 
pressed with  such  notion,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  it,  matured  it,  finally  satisfied  himself  that 
it  luas  practicable,  and  thereupon  devoted  his  life 
to  its  development.  The  intention  that  his  dis- 
covery should  be  made  available  for  the  common 
purposes  of  every-day  life  assuredly  could  not  have 
then  entered  his  mind,  or  he  would  not  have  acted 
as  he  did.  In  his  enthusiasm,  the  ruling  idea  was 
that  he  would  successfully  rival  the  finest  manu- 
script which  could  be  found.  Impressed  with  that 
feeling,  he  selected  a MS.  of  the  Bihlia  Sacra  as 
his  standard  of  comparison,  and  resolved  to  pro- 
duce a printed  book  which,  when  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  MS.,  should  be  identical  with  it  in 
every  respect.  _ Any  thing  short  of  this  must  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a failure,  and  under 
that  belief  he  proceeded.  In  this  hypothesis  a 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  reason  may  be  readily 
found  for  the  years  of  toil  and  labour  which  had  to 
be  endured  ere  victory  could  be  gained.  Aut  Caesar 
aut  nullus  ” was  his  motto,  and  he  ultimately  con- 
quered by  the  production  of  that  printed  Bible  ^n 
two  volumes  which  is  now  commonly  known 
the  Mazarine  Bible.  Much  has  been  written  at 
rious  times  as  to  the  secrecy  in  which  the  inven- 
tion was  nursed  in  its  infancy ; but  on  the  hypo- 
thesis I have  advanced,  the  imperative  necessity 
for  such  secrecy  becomes  clear.  The  Church  at 
that  period  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  it  Gutenhurg  looked  as  his  principal 
source  of  remuneration.  The  discovery  was  to  be 
launched,  as  it  were,  under  false  pretences.  The 
volumes  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  clergy  as 
MSS.,  and  at  least  for  a time  that  position  was 
to  be  maintained.  Any  premature  discovery, 
therefore,  of  what  was  going  on,  would  not  only 
have  necessarily  defeated  the  very  object  sought 
to  be  attained,  but  have  enabled  other  persons 
to  have  forestalled  the  inventor  by  printing  in- 
ferior works.  These  reasons  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  belief  that  but  few 
hands,  if  any,  but  those  of  Gutenhurg,  Fust,  and 
Schcefier,  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
work,  or  permitted  to  have  any  insight  as  to  what 
was  in  progress,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  fully 
explain  the  lengthened  period  the  preparation  of 
the  work  required  ere  it  could  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation. This  train  of  reasoning  I venture  to  sub- 
mit as  being  in  every  manner  more  feasible  and 
probable  than  the  absurd  notion  that  Laurence 
Coster,  of  Haarlem,  discovered  the  art,  circa  1410, 
by  cutting  a letter  on  the  bark  of  a birch  tree,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
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until  1483  that  the  first  hook  with  a date  was 
printed  at  Haarlem. 

The  publication  of  the  Bihlia  Sacra  may  be 
fixed  circa  1454-5,  and  it  realised  to  the  full  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  inventor.  The  task 
of  introducing  it  to  the  clergy  was  entrusted  to 
Fust  (otherwise  Faustus),  and  the  success  was  im- 
mediate and  decisive.  The  sale  of  several  copies 
of  the  books  did  not  suffice  to  disclose  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  produced  by  printing.  On  the 
contrary^  each  copy  was  deemed  a genuine  MS., 
and  the  only  means  by  which  the  repetitions  were 
accounted  for  was,  that  Fust  had  been  aided  by 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  which  idea  gave  rise  to  the 
popular  story  of  The  Devil  and  Doctor  Faus- 
tus.” 

Thus,  according  to  DTsraeli(C^^r^os^Y^es  of  Lite- 
rature, p.  27),  a considerable  number  of  copies 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  to  imitate  MSS.,  and 
the  sale  of  them  in  Paris  entrusted  to  Fust,  as 
MSS.  Consequent  upon  his  selling  them  at  sixty 
crowns  per  copy,  whilst  the  other  scribes  de- 
manded five  hundred,  universal  astonishment 
was  created,  and  still  more  when  he  produced  co- 
pies as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  lowered 
his  price.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increased 
the  wonder.  Informations  were  given  in  to  the 
magistrates  against  him  as  a magician,  and  on 
searching  his  lodgings  a great  number  of  copies 
were  found.  The  red  ink — and  Fust’s  red  ink  is 
peculiarly  brilliant — which  embellished  his  copies 
was  said  to  be  his  blood,  and  it  was  solemnly  ad- 
judged that  he  was  in  league  with  the  internals. 
Fust  at  length  was  obliged — to  save  himself  from 
a bonfire — to  reveal  his  art  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  who  discharged  him  from  all  prosecution, 
in  consideration  of  the  wonderful  invention.” 

The  truth  having  thus  been  avowed,  and  the 
marvellous  power  of  the  art  acknowledged,  then 
it  was  that  printing  was  openly  proclaimed, 
and  the  celebrated  Psahnorum  Codex  produced, 
proudly  bearing  its  date  1457.”  In  England  the 
joyful  news  was  at  once  noticed  in  the  Register  of 
the  Garter,  wherein,  under  date  35  Henry  VI. 
anno  1457,  it  is  said,  In  this  jmar  of  our  most 
pious  king,  the  art  of  printing  books  first  began 
at  Mentz,  a famous  city  of  Germany”  {History  of 
Garter,  vol.  ii.  p.  161).  In  like  manner,  Fabian,  in 
his  Chronicle,  states,  This  yere  (35  Henry  VI.) 
begain  in  a citie  of  Almaine,  named  Mogunce, 
the  crafte  of  empryntying  bokj^s,  which  sen  that 
tyme  hath  had  wonderful  encreace.” 

France  was  not  behindhand  in  her  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  astound- 
ing discovery,  as  in  1458  Charles  VH.  directed 
the  officers  of  his  mint  to  recommend  a proper 
person  to  him  who  might  be  sent  privately  to 
Mentz  to  inquire  into  an  art  that  then  made  so 
much  noise,  and  was  practised  by  Gutenburg  in 
that  city,  with  a view  to  learn  it  if  possible,  and 


introduce  it  into  France.  Jenson  was  the  person 
so  recommended  (Willett’s  “Observations  on  Early 
Printing,”  Archceologia,  v'ol.  viii.  p.  240).  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  all  the  first 
printers  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe  were  Ger- 
mans, and  the  art  seems  to  have  been  dispersed 
everywhere  by  them.” 

The  practice  of  casting  metal  types  was  di- 
vulged iDy  the  workmen  of  Mentz  in  1462,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Fust,  whose  last  work,  “ Tally's 
Offices f was  published  by  him  in  1465. 

I now  resume  my  remarks  on  the  “Block  Books,” 
which  have  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  and  assigned 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  “ History  of  Early 
Printing  and  Engraving.”  En  jgassant,  however,  I 
may  observe  that  the  only  two  substantial  addi- 
tions to  the  discovery  of  Gutenburg  which  have 
hitherto  been  developed,  are  those  inventions 
which  relate  to  the  Printing  Press  and  Stereo- 
typing. Profound  as  the  darkness  has  hitherto 
been  relating  to  the  invention  of  printing,  it 
exists  in  full  force  as  to  the  discoverers  of  the  art 
of  stereotyping.  That  invention  has  been  erro- 
neously declared  by  some  writers  to  have  origi- 
nated with  a Dutch  printer,  one  Van  der  Mey, 
who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 

ublished  an  edition  of  the  Bible  with  fixed  type, 

is  process  consisting  in  soldering  all  the  types 
together  in  a page,  and  thereby  permanently  fixing 
them.  This  first  essay  was  not,  however,  found 
to  answer;  hence  the  poor  Dutchman’s  name 
slipped  off  the  “rail  of  time,”  and  is  all  but  for- 
gotten. In  1725,  William  Ged,  a goldsmith  in 
Edinburgh,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  in  1739 
produced  some  volumes  of  the  classics,  of  a small 
size,  for  the  use  of  schools  ; and  added  a colophon, 
which  announced  that  they  were  “ not  executed 
by  moveable  types,  but  by  tablets  of  fixed  metal.” 
Ged,  however,  got  more  honour  than  profit,  and 
died  in  very  straitened  circumstances  in  1749, 
but  is  still  recognised  as  the  inventor  of  stereo- 
typing. 

Strange  as  it  may  grate  upon  the  senses  of 
some  of  my  readers,  I shall  be  compelled  to 
dispute  the  right  either  of  Van  der  Mey,  or  Ged,  to 
claim  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  this 
branch  of  the  art,  and  thus  add  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  my  objections  to  all  preconceived  notions 
upon  “ early  printing  and  engraving.” 

As  a matter  of  course,  the  style  of  printing  of  the 
Bihlia  Sacra,  and  Psahnorum  Codex  of  1457  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained,  and  indeed  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  for  any  practical  purpose.  In 
the  first  urgency  of  the  demand  for  printing,  cost 
became  altogether  a secondary  consideration.  A 
universal  thirst  existed,  and  great  was  the  struggle 
to  assuage  it.  Books  ! books ! was  the  general 
cry,  and  under  their  benign  influence  the  expan- 
sion of  knowledge  first  became  firmly  planted, 
education  began  to  flourish,  and  its  blessings  to 
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"be  disseminated  throughout  Europe.  The  first 
feverish  anxiety  created  hy  the  invention  was 
then  succeeded  hy  moments  of  cooler  reflection^ 
and  it  hecame  a serious  question  how  the  increas- 
ing wants  of  a large  class  of  the  community  were 
to  he  supplied.  Numerous  were  the  attempts 
made  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object. 
The  cost  of  type  was,  however,  necessarily  great, 
and  wages  at  exceptional  rates  were  required  hy 
the  comparatively  few  hands  who  had  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  the  newly  discovered  art.  In 
like  manner  the  scarcity  of  formschneiders  or 
engravers  on  wood  was  also  very  great,*  added  to 
which,  they  were  nearly  all  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  their  trade.  Hence  the  illus- 
trated hooks  produced  at  the  time,  for  the  greater 
part,  indicate  a very  low  order  both  of  execution 
as  well  as  of  talent.  No  better  instance  of  my 
meaning  can  he  found  than  hy  referring  my 
readers  to  the  History  of  the  Holy  Cross,  pub- 
lished hy  Veldener  in  1483,  which  will  satisfy 
them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  formschneider 
then  did  his  work. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  produce  cheap 'printing  and  illustra- 
tion, that  the  ^Hloch  Book  ” was  fii'st  thought  of ; 
and  circa  1485,  the  so-called  Bihlia  Pauperum 
was  produced.  It  is  hut  proper  I should  here  de- 
clare that  I make  this  statement  with  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  attribution  of  the  Bihlia  to 
Coster  1410-20,  Melchior  Wohlgemuth  1450-60, 
Albert  Pfister,  of  Bamberg,  1461,  Frederick 
Walter  1470,  and  Hans  Sporer  1475,  and  that  I 
will,  on  a future  occasion,  deal  with  each  in  its 
turn. 

It  was  to  accomplish  the  much  desired  object  of 
obtaining  a cheap  and  ready  process  whereby  illus- 
trated and  other  works  could  be  produced  to  any  ex- 
tent that  might  be  desired,  that  the  “BlockBook” 
was  invented ; and,  as  1 will  hereafter  contend,  and 
I hope  satisfactorily  prove,  we  owe  its  production 
to  the  youthful  Albrecht  Biirer,  whilst  his  father’s 
apprentice,  he  being,  as  I will  conclusively  show,  the 
most  accomplished  formschneider  then  in  existence. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  attaining  the  great 
desideratum  I have  mentioned,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject.  To  avoid  the  expense  of 
using  metal  type  was  his  first  object,  and  he  accom- 
plished it  by  engraving  on  wood  both  text  and 
illustration,  and  thereby  yxsBiy  entitled  himself  to 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  and  true  inventor  of 
stereotyping,  the  credit  of  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unfairly  deprived  of.  By  means  of  such  a 
stereotyped  plate  or  block  of  wood,  cheap  print- 
ing and  illustratioyi  were  first  obtained,  and  all 
the  advantages  explained  by  Ottley  and  Noel 
Humphreys  effectually  secured ; and  in  this  result 
the  truth  is  once  more  discovered,  and  the  meaning 
and  object  of  the  Block  Books”  at  length  ascer- 
tained and  made  clear  to  our  understanding  in 


such  a manner  as  to  thoroughly  dissipate  that 
silly  and  needless  mystery  which  has  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  envelop  the  subject,  and  hidden 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Block  Books”  from 
our  comprehension.  In  this  necessarily  hurried 
and  incomplete  explanation,  I claim  to  have  ful- 
filled my  promise,  and  to  have  replaced  those 
systems  I have  dared  to  call  existing  fallacies,’^ 
with  a theory  which  I submit  possesses  all  the 
advantages  I have  already  claimed  for  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  further  communications,  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  the  circumstances  under 
w'hich  I believe  the  Block  Books”  were  pub- 
lished in  Holland  and  Germany  without  artist’s 
or  printer’s  name,  place  or  date : the  facts  which 
led  to  the  purely  ideal  editions”  of  the  Block 
Books  ” : the  cause  of  the  different  coloured  inks 
used  in  the  various  copies  of  the  Bihlia,  &c. : the 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  dated  editions  of  the 
Bihlia  prior  to  1485,  and  the  dated  engravings 
prior  to  1440  : and  lastly,  the  grounds  upon  which 
I claim  the  production  of  the  Bihlia,  the  Speculum, 
and  the  Canticum,  as  the  works  of  Albrecht  Biirer. 

Hemit  E.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Eoad,  Clapham  Park. 


THE  GRAVES  AT  SENATE. 

I beg  to  send  to  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  a record  of  the 
graves  at  Senafd,  which  was  the  first  standing 
camp  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau  occupied  by  the 
expeditionary  force  during  the  recent  campaign. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  cemetery  was  at  the 
foot  of  a ridge  of  gigantic  sandstone  crags,  which 
formed  a singularly  striking  feature  in  the  land- 
scape : the  place,  carefully  selected  and  sur- 
rounded by  a strong  wall,  was  kept  with  the 
utmost  neatness. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  those  who 
died  at  Senate  to  know,  that  no  greater  respect 
could  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
than  the  selection  of  the  picturesque  and  quiet 
spot  in  which  they  have  been  laid. 

The  description  of  the  graves  is  as  follows : — 

1.  A stone  tomb,  having  on  the  surface  a white 
cross,  formed  of  small  stones  cemented  together. 
A square  headstone  bears  the  following  incised 
inscription : — 

“ In  memory  of  A.  R.  Dunn,  V.  C.,  colonel  33rd  Regi- 
ment, who  died  at  Senate  on  the  25th  January,  18G8 ; 
aged  thirty-four  years  and  seven  months.” 

2.  A tomb  similar  to  the  former,  having  a cir- 
cular headstone,  with  the  incised  inscription  ; — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  H.  N.  Bayly,  H.  M.’s 
45th  Regiment,  who  died  at  Senate  16th  March,  1868  ; 
age  about  twenty-three  years.” 

3.  A wooden  cross  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Quarter-master  E.  Vj'se, 
33rd  Regiment,  who  died  at  Senate  on  the  22nd  May, 
1868  ; aged  fifty-two  j^ears.” 
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^4.  A wooden  cross : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  Private  J.  Williams,  33rd  Eegi- 
ment,  who  died  at  Senate  19th  January,  1868.” 

5.  A wooden  cross : — 

“ ‘ I.  IT.  S.’  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Private  J.  0. 
Reirden,  C.  Compaii}^,  H.  M.’s  33rd  Regiment,  died  at 
Senate  llth  January,  1868  ; aged  twenty-three  years.” 

6.  A wooden  cross  : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  J.  Upton,  33rd  Regiment,  died  at 
Senate  February  24,  1868  ; aged  thirty-two  years.” 

7.  A wooden  cross  : — 

“ ‘ R.  I.  P.’  Felicien  de  Xavier,  died  llth  Mai,  1868.” 

8.  A wooden  cross : — 

In  memoiy  of  Private  Alfred  Rose,  of  G.  Company, 
l/4th  K.  O.  Regiment,  who  died  at  Senate  on  the  llth  of 
February,  1868. 

“ Look,  comrades  all,  as  you  pass  by : 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I ; 

As  I am  now,  so  you  will  be : 

Remember  God,  and  think  of  me.” 

W.  J.  Ffennell, 

Junior  Cliaplain,  Bombay  Establisliment, 
attached  to  the  Abyssinian  Expeditionary 
Force. 


THE  VIRGIN  QUEEN. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  that  historians,  when 
treating  of  the  loves  and  flirtations  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  should  not  have  given  some  attention 
to  the  fact  that  her  aversion  to  matrimony  may 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a physical  mal- 
formation, by  no  means  uncommon,  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  bearing  children.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Conversations  with  Drummond, 
told  him  what  it  was,  and  he  of  course  gave  what 
was  the  popular  and  probably  correct  tradition ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  also  speaks  of  it  in  the 
malicious  letter  she  wrote  I to  Elizabeth,  {a'p, 
Murdin,  p.  558).  In  1559  De  Feria,  the  envoy 
of  Philip  II.,  wrote  to  him : — 

“ If  my  intelligencers  {espias)  do  not  deceive  me,  which 
I do  not  think  is  the  case,  I understand  that  she  will 
never  bear  children.” — {Froude^  vii.  84.) 

Now  De  Feria  was  married  to  an  English  lady, 
and  one  who  I believe  was  about  the  Court.  In 
1561  Bishop  De  Quadra  wrote  to  Philip  : — 

“ It  is  thought,  too,  that  she  can  never  have  a child. 
Some  say  that  she  is  a mother  already,  but  this  I do  not 
believe,  (/c/.  309.) 

In  1566  Leicester  said  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador — 

“ I really  believe  that  the  Queen  will  never  marr3^  I 
have  known  her  since  she  was  eight  years  of  age,  better  than 
any  man  in  the  world.  From  that  time  she  has  always 
invariably  declared  that  she  would  remain  unmarried.” 
(Raumer,  Eliz.  and  Mary,  p.  40.) 

We  are  also  to  recollect  that  Leicester’s  sister 
was  the  intimate  friend,  companion,  and  bedfellow 
of  Elizabeth,  so  that  the  truth  could  hardly  be 


unknown  to  him.  In  fine,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  those  who  resemble  the  great  queen 
in  this  particular  are,  like  her,  arrant  coquettes, 
and  often  rather  wanting  in  true  delicacy. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  De  Quadra  wrote  to 
Philip  II.  telling  him  that,  one  evening  when  he 
was  alone  with  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  in  a barge 
on  the  Thames,  they  proposed  to  him  to  marry 
them  there  out  of  hand,  but  that  he  refused.  Now 
this  story  is  not  very  probable,  and  Mr.  Froude, 
who  informs  us  of  it,  owns  that  the  bishop  was 
a liar  of  the  first  magnitude ; but  he  says  that  he 
would  not  venture  to  lie  to  his  master.  But  why 
not  ? In  this  case  how  could  Philip  ever  find  him 
out?  The  story,  however,  may  be  true  enough, 
and  the  queen  and  Leicester  may  have  been  only 
in  jest — taking  a me,  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  out 
of  the  crafty  prelate.  A much  stronger  argument 
is  this  : Secretary  Cecil,  when  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  match  with  Anjou,  puts  the  case 
that  she  might  probably  have  children,  though 
she  was  then  in  her  forty-ninth  year.  But  per- 
haps he  did  not  know  much  of  these  matters. 
The  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  who  fell  on  their 
knees  and  with  sighs  and  tears  implored  her  not 
to  think  of  the  match,  were  probably  better  in- 
formed. 

Dr.  Lingard,  whose  history  of  this  reign,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  might  perhaps  be 
assigned  to  the  region  of  historical  romance,”  makes 
of  Elizabeth  a Catharine  II.  or  an  Isabella  11. 
He  gives  a long  list  of  her  paramours,  beginning 
with  Leicester  and  ending  with  Simier  and  Anjou. 
He  adds  that  she  was  callous  to  every  sense  of 
shame,”  and  that  her  licentious  habits  survived 
even  when  the  fires  of  wantonness  had  been 
quenched  by  the  chill  of  age.”  It  will  not  surprise 
me  if  the  Saturday  JRevieiu,  which  seems  to  be  run- 
ning a-muck  against  the  Reformation,  should  take 
the  same  side,  for  I find  it  now  championing  the 
veracious  Sanders,  the  sworn  foe  of  Elizabeth.  On 
the  whole,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Ben  Jonson 
stated  the  plain  and  simple  truth. 

. Thos.  Keightley. 


Value  of  a General  in  Battle. — Napoleon, 
who  knew  something  about  such  matters,  was 
quite  of  the  French  grenadier’s  opinion  when  he 
said  : J’aime  mieux  une  armde  de  cerfs  com- 
mandee  par  un  lion,  qu’une  armee  de  lions  com- 
mandee  par  ud  cerf.”  P.  A.  L. 

Typhoon. — In  Webster,  Barclay,  and  all  the 
dictionaries  into  which  I have  looked,  this  word 
is  given  as  derived  from  the  Greek  rvc^tav.  It  is, 
as  Webster  says,  the  name  by  which  a tornado 
or  hurricane  is  known  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek,  being  composed 
of  two  Chinese  words,  tai,  great,  and/om?^/,  wind. 
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By  foreigners  in  China  it  is  commonly  written 
taifoong.  I am  not  aware  that  this  error  has  ever 
yet  been  pointed  out.  W.  T.  M. 

Oeiginal  Poem,  Latin  and  English,  erom  a 
MS.  WRITTEN  ADOUT  1630 : — 

“ A Morninge  Meditation  vpon  the  Cloche. 

1.  Prima  sonat  7 ptimo  fratres  habitemus  in  vnu. 

2.  Hora  secunda  sonans,  duo  suggerit,  Ite,  veiiite. 

8.  Tertia  ? continuo  celebretur  ti'ina  potestas. 

4.  Quarta  est  ? bis  duo  sunt  Lux  evangelia  nobis. 

6.  Quinta  est ; quinq.  deu  venerem^'  sensibus  vnu. 

6.  Sexta ; dies  sex  vrget  opus  totidequ:  Labora. 

7.  Septima  : sola  deo  sit  septima  sacra  dierum. 

8.  Octo  : pios  octava  canit,  quos  area  reclusit. 

9.  Pert  nona  (Christe)  novem  quos  pmittendo  beasti. 

10.  Decima  verba  docet  decern  moderamina  vita?. 

11.  Impare  gaudente  resonas  vndecima  Judam. 

12.  Sortege  completes  bis  sex  duodecima  fratres.” 

[ Translation.  \ 

When  watch  strikes  one  then  thinke  y*  in  one  hand 

Of  Love  as  bretheren  we  are  bound  to  live  : 

And  when  two  sounds,  it  maks  me  tremblinge  stand. 

Come  blest,  goe  curst,  y®  doom  w'^h  god  shall  give  : 

At  three  I meditate  on  holy  mistrey, 

Of  three  in  one  seci'et  sacred  Trinity  : 

At  fourth  wach  I foure  gospellei's  record, 

Whose  gladsome  tideinges  mankind  did  revive  : 

And  I at  five  will  to  my  God  afford 

My  hart,  my  soule,  and  all  my  senses  five. 

The  sixt  houre  [me]  cbmands  my  six  days  well  to 
spend, 

And  on  the  seventh  to  God  my  service  lend. 

Eight  calls  to  mynde  eight  psons  p[r]eserved  in  tharke  : 

Nine,  those  nine  blessings  pmised  by  God. 

Ten,  Gods  ten  Lawes,  my  lifes  guide,  light  & marke  : 

Eleven  tells  how  faulse  Judas  made  all  odd. 

And  twelve,  how  whilst  theleven  did  od  remayne, 

By  lott  Mathias  made  them  twelue  againe.” 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Thomas  Baker  oe  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. — May  I be  allowed  to  add  to  Mr.  Haz- 
litt’s  list  of  ‘‘scattered  books,”  formerly  part  of 
Baker’s  library,  the  following  in  my  posses- 
sion ? — 

“ The  Bathes  of  Bathes  Ayde  : Wonderful  and  most 
excellent  against  very  many  Sicknesses,  &c.  Compendi- 
ously compiled  by  John  Jones,  Phisition.  Anno  Salvtis 
1572.” 

At  the  foot  of  the  title-page  is  the  autograph 
“ Tho  : Baker  Coll : Jo : Socius  ejectus.”  In  the 
same  handwriting  on  the  side  margin  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“Aug  : 10  : 1564  : Conceditur  Jo  : Jones,  ut  Studium 
octo  annorum  in  Medicina  sufficiat  ei  ad  practicandum 
in  eadem  Facultate.  Kegb  : Acad  : Cant : j” 

The  book  has  been  bound  since  it  was  in  Baker’s 
possession,  as  on  the  fly-leaf  there  is  gummed  a 
list  of  Dr.  Jones’s  works  in  Baker’s  handwriting, 
the  paper  being  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on 
which  the  title-page  of  the  book  is  printed.  The 
writing  was  recognised  as  Baker’s  by  the  present 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  who  was  well 


acquainted  with  Baker’s  handwriting  in  his  books 
in  the  library  of  St.  John’s  College. 

B.  WiLBRAHAM  FaLCONER,  M.D. 

Bath. 

CONEUSION  OE  Names.  — Why  does  Burke,  in 
his  Extinct  Peerage,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  also 
Dugdale  in  his  Baronage,  almost  invariably  con- 
fuse Bohesia,  Boesia,  or  Boisia  with  Bose,  and 
Annis  or  Anneyse  with  Anne  ? I never  find  this 
confusion  in  the  Bolls,  where  Bohesia  is  always 
distinct  from  either  Bosa  or  Bosia,  the  latter 
being  a Jewish  name ; and  Annis  is  plainly  de- 
rived, not  from  ^Anne,  but  Agnes,  for  I find  a 
woman  described  as  Anneyse  in  the  French 
portion  of  an  entry,  afterwards  called  Agnes  in  the 
Latin  confirmation.  (“Nostre  treschere  damoy- 
selle  Anneyse  ....  dictse  Agnetis  . . .”) 

Why  does  Dugdale  (and  Burke  after  him)  in- 
variably misspell  Alina  as  Aliva  ? It  is  derived 
from  Avelina  or  Evelyn,  the  same  person  being 
constantly  styled  on  the  Bolls  in  one  place  Ave- 
lina, and  in  another  Alina. 

Lastly,  why  do  all  modern  writers  systemati- 
cally confuse  the  names  Alicia  and  Alesia?  I 
have  found  but  one  instance  in  which  the  same 
person  is  called  by  both  names  in  the  Bolls,  and 
in  this  case  it  appears  a mere  slip  of  the  scribe’s 
pen,  like  that  by  which  he  twice  styles  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  Eleanor  instead  of  Blanche.  I have 
met  with  one  modern  instance  in  which  Alesia  is 
translated  by  another  name  than  Alice : this  is 
Bohn’s  Mattheiu  Paris,  in  which  the  translator 
renders  it  Eliza.  It  is  evidently  French  in  origin, 
and  may  be  the  Latinised  form  of  Elise.  But 
why  translate  these  old  names  at  all  ? The  cor- 
rect rendering  is  often  doubtful,  and  the  name  in 
most  cases  is  not  only  more  correct  but  prettier 
as  it  stands.  Hermentrdde. 

Pope  and  Moliere.  — In  his  “ Imitation  of 
Dean  Swift,”  The  Happy  Life  of  a Country  Par- 
son, Pope  reckoned  among  its  preferabilities  to  an 
episcopal  benediction  the  possession  of  “a  Chry- 
sostom to  smooth  his  band  in  ” — a folio,  no  doubt, 
of  the  golden-mouthed  saint’s  lucubrations.  (Were 
I a parson,  town  or  country,  I should  prefer  a 
golden-handed  bishop’s  briefest  announcement  of 
a benefice  to  his  benediction.) 

But,  had  Pope  ever  stumbled  on  Moliere’s 
honest  Mio-tijSi/SAoy,  Monsieur  Chrysale  ? — 

“ Vos  livres  ^ternels  ne  me  contentent  pas  ; 

Et,  hors  un  Plutarque  a mettre  mes  rahais, 

Yous  devriez  bruler  tout  ce  meuble  inutile.” 

Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Acte  II.  Sc.  2. 

E.  L.  S. 

Wooden  Churches. — There  are  not  many  of 
the  old  wooden  churches  remaining,  once  so 
numerous  throughout  England.  The  oak  frame- 
work at  Bibbesford,  Worcestershire,  is  still  per- 
fect, with  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  now  rendered  more  prominent  by 
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tlie  scraping  of  the  paint  and  removal  of  the  flat 
plaster  ceiling.  There  is  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  for  1850  a drawing  of 
the  original  wooden  church  that  preceded  the 
cathedral  at  Manchester,  greatly  resembling  what 
now  is  extant  at  Ribbesford.  This  singular  build- 
ing was  lately  re-opened  by  Dr.  Atlay,  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 

There  was  a church  of  wood  at  Newland,  now 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  Beauchamp  Alms- 
houses, and  another  still  remains  at  Besford,  co. 
Worcester.  One  is,  I believe,  at  Greenstead  in 
Essex,  and  probably  others  yet  may  be  found  in 
districts  where  timber  was  plentiful  and  freestone 
scarce.  Thomas  E.  Winningtoh. 

First  Book  printed  in  Green.  — I have  a 
copy  of  The  Honour  and  Advantage  of  Agriculture 
(pp.  72,  8vo.)  It  is  a translation  from  the  Spanish 
of  Feijos  by  a farmer  in  Cheshire;  and  it  was 

printed  for  William  Williamson,  Bookseller  and 
Wholesale  Stationer,  at  Mecmiass  Head  in  Bride- 
street  [Dublin].  MDCCLXiv.”  In  the  last  page 
there  are  the  following  words  : — 

“ ‘As  long  looking  against  the  sun  hurts  the  eye  by  dila- 
tation, so  curious  printing  in  small  volumes,  and  reading 
of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the  eye  by  contraction.’ — Bacon. 

^ “Green  is  one  of  the  original  colours  of  the  raj's  of 
light.  Grass  and  herbs,  and  even  all  vegetables,  in  places 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  are  green,  and  those  in  subter- 
raneous places,  or  places  inaccessible  to  the  air,  w^hite 
and  yellow. 

“j^^This  is  the  first  Work  ever  printed  in  Green, 
which  is  not  only  a Preservative,  but  also  a Eestorative 
to  Sight.” 

I have  thought  it  well  to  make  mention  of  this 
typographical  curiosity  in  the  pages  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 

Abhba. 


Allegories  and  Parables.  — I should  feel 
obliged  if  some  of  the  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  would 
help  me  to  form  a list  of  the  principal  allegories, 
parables,  and  similitudes  in  the  English  language. 
I do  not  imagine  we  are  rich  in  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature, but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  little 
we  possess  deserves  more  attention  than  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  it.  I know  the  following : — 
Adams,  Allegories  ; ” Addison,  ‘‘  Vision  of 
Mirza;”  Black  Ship,”  Nelson  and  Son;  Bun- 
jan,  “Holy  War,”  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  &c. ; 
C.E. H.,  “Follow  Me  : a Morality  from  the  Ger- 
man ; ” Gatty,  “Parables  from  Nature  ; ” Krum- 
macher,  “ Parables,  translated  from  the  German  ; ” 
Monro,  “Allegories;”  Wilberforce,  “Agathos.” 
To  these  maybe  added  a few  similitudes  from  the 
later  Jewish  books  in  the  introduction  to  Arch- 
bishop Trench’s  Notes  on  the  Barahles. 

H.  Bower. 

Mart  Bateman. — “When  Mary  Bateman,  cele- 
brated as  the  ^ Yorkshire  witch,’  committed  an 


extraordinary  series  of  delusions  and  poisonings  at 
Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood  in  1807  and  1808, 
and  was  executed  at  York  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
Mr.  Baines  published  a full  account  of  that  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,  in  a pamphlet  of  which  at  least 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  ” (^Life  of  Ed. 
Baines,  1851,  p.  69).  Can  anybody  give  me  an 
account  of  one  only  ? Ralph  Thomas. 

Thomas  Carew.  — I wish  to  present  myself 
purely  as  a person  seeking  information  in  this 
case,  and  as  not  attempting  to  afford  it.  I have 
before  me  an  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Thomas 
Carew,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1824,  without 
any  editor’s  name;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,  other- 
wise known  as  Lord  Dundrennan.  A Notice  is 
prefixed,  and  of  this  one  of  the  early  sentences 
reads  as  follows:  “The  year  1589  has  been 
assigned  as  the  period  of  his  birth,  but  upon  no 
very  satisfactory  authority.”  I wish  to  know,  if 
possible,  whether  there  is  any  other  ground  for 
such  an  hypothesis  respecting  Carew’s  death  than 
Lord  Clarendon’s  statement,  that  “ after  fifty 
years  of  his  life  spent  with  less  severity  or  exact- 
ness than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  the 
greatest  remorse,  &c.”  “ He  died  in  the  year 

1639, ”  Mr.  Maitland  says,  and  fifty  years  reckoned 
back  from  1639  bring  us  to  1589;  but  surely 
Carew’s  irregularity  of  life  did  not  date  from  the 
very  hour  of  his  birth  Again,  I would  inquire, 
what  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  the  date 
1639?  Why  is  the  edition  of  Carew’s  Poems, 

1640,  always  described  posthumous  f There  is 
nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  poet  was  then  deceased.  Nor  do  even  the 
editions  of  1642  and  1651  (as  far  as  that  testi- 
mony goes)  warrant  the  inference.  My  questions 
briefly  are : Did  Carew  die  in  1639?  If  so,  where 
is  the  proof,  absolute  or  approximate  ? When 
was  he  born?  The  date  1589  is  clearly  con- 
jectural. 

I am  desirous  of  seeing  as  many  early  MSS. 
containing  poems  by  this  writer  as  possible,  be- 
sides those  in  our  public  libraries.  I have  had 
the  use  of  two  which  furnished  me  with  better 
texts  of  nine  poems,  and  with  two  which  I do 
not  meet  with  in  print.  One  of  these  Ml^.  was 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  of  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  who,  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality, allowed  me  to  transcribe  from  it  what 
suited  my  purpose.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

An  Eminent  Carthusian. — In  the  Carthusian 
(1838),  p.  259,  is  a translation  of  Shirley’s  ode, 
“ The  Glories  of  our  Birth  and  State,”  into  Latin 
verse,  “ by  one  to  whom  Charterhouse  looks  for 
great  things.”  Can  jmur  readers  tell  me  who 
this  child  of  promise  is  or  was  ? 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know,  for  a literary 
purpose,  whether  any  Latin  verses  by  the  late 
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Dr.  Raine,  who  was  Dr.  Russell’s  predecessor  in 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Charterhouse  School,  are 
known  to  he  in  existence.  E.  Walford. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

Ceremoi^ial  at  Indectiox  (4‘^  S.  i.  484,  544, 
565 ; ii.  20.)  — When  was  this  interesting  cere- 
monial introduced  ? J.  Maneel. 

Newcastle-on-  Ty  ne . 

CoMMATiCE  ” (2"*^  S.  hi.  188.)  — What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  for  the  place  of  which  in 
Jerome’s  writings  Abhba  has  inquired  in  vain  ? 

W.  T.  M. 

Cross-legged  Effigies  ai^d  the  Crusades 
(3*'^  S.  viii.  312.)  — It  was  incidental!}^  remarked 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago  that  cross-legged 
effigies,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
indicate  that  the  person  who  sleeps  below  had 
been  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  now  known  to  sig- 
nify merely  that  he  had  held  the  office  of  sheriff 
or  something  analogous.  It  surprised  me  that  no 
one  took  exception  to  this  novel  dictum,  for  con- 
firmation of  which  I have  sought  in  vain.  As 
such  authorities  as  Gough,  Riddell,  and  others  of 
later  date  are  explicit  on  the  point,  that  such  an 
effigy  did  alv/ays  mark  the  tomb  of  one  who  had 
made  a vow  to  take  the  cross,  and  had  actually 
gone  to  Palestine,  or  provided  a substitute,  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  learn  when  and  by  whom 
the  unromantic  discovery  was  made  that  these 
supposed  holy  warriors  have  been  so  long  slum- 
bering under  false  colours ! Ahglo-Scotes. 

Lady  Anhe  Hamilton  ahd  Mr.  Fitzstrathern 
(or  Fitzclarence.) — I have  before  me  thirty-two 
pages  of  what  has  formed,  or  been  intended  to 
form,  a part  of  a larger  work.  These  two  sheets 
are  headed  Letters  to  and  from  the  Right  Honor- 
able Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  W.  H.  Fitzstrathern 
{or  Fitzclarence')  and  this  heading  is  followed  by 
an  introductory  paragraph,  which  I copy  litera- 
tim et  verbatim : — 

“Necessity  obliges  the  insertion  of  these  documents,  as 
they  form  one  link  in  the  chain  of  events  referred  to  in 
other  statements  herein  submitted.”  “ The  letter  of  her 
Ladyship  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (which 
will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  correspondence) 
will  be  ample  testimony  that  dissatisfaction  had  ensued, 
and  opprobrious  language  was  used  unceremoniously.” 

The  letter  to  the  duke  does  not  appear  in  the 
printed  fragment  to  which  I have  referred,  which 
indeed  does  not  contain  any  letter  of  Lady  Anne’s. 

Was  this  correspondence  ever  published?  If 
so,  when  and  where,  and  under  what  title  ? 

Who  was  Mr.  Fitzstrathern  or  Fitzclarence  ? 
The  letters  tell  a little,  but  I should  like  to  know 
more.  H.  F. 

Hertfordshire  Wills.  — I should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  would  tell  me 
in  what  court,*  other  than  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a will  made  at 


Bengeo  in  Hertfordshire,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  would  have  been  proved. 

G.  W.  M. 

Holed-stone  ” AND  Wayside  Cross  near 
Bolleit,  Cornwall.  — The  holed-stone  ” to 
which  I refer  is  placed  just  within  a gap  in  the 
hedge  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  from 
Bolleit  to  Boskenna,  and  exactly  opposite  to  the 
circle  of  stones  known  as  the  Dawns  Men,  or  the 
Merry  Maidens,  on  the  estate  of  Rosemoddress. 
A few  paces  nearer  Bolleit,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  stands  an  ancient  cross  of  the  usual 
Cornish  round-headed  type,  and  judging  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  carving,  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county. 

The  following  measurements  of  the  holed- 
stone,”  taken  recently  (Sept.  1868),  may  interest 
readers  of  & Q.”  : — Diameter  of  hole,  5|  in. ; 
distance  of  hole  from  top  of  stone,  1 ft.  in. ; 
distance  of  hole  from  the  sides  of  stone,  1 ft.  3|-in. 
and  9|-  in. ; breadth  of  stone  measured  across 
centre  of  hole,  2 ft.  6|  in. ; thickness  of  stone 
measured  through  hole,  7 in. thickness  of  stone 
at  base,  about  10  in.,  tapering  to  about  5 in.  at 
top  length  of  stone  above  surface  of  ground,  6 ft. 

4 in. : vertical  height  of  stone  as  it  now  stands, 

5 ft.  6 in. 

The  ^Gioled-stone  ” inclines  somewhat  towards 
St.  Buryan  Church,  i.e.  in  a Y/.N.W.  direction. 

I also  subjoin  a few  measurements  of  the  way- 
side  cross  : — Diameter  of  round  head,  2 ft.  ^ in. ; 
height  (total),  4 ft.  44  in. ; dimensions  of  shaft  at 
base,  1 ft.  3 in.  by  10  in. 

On  the  side  facing  the  road  a Maltese  cross  has 
been  cut,  but  so  rudely  as  not  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  round  head  j on  the  opposite  side  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  crucifixion  similar  to  that  in  many 
other  Cornish  wayside  crosses. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
will  inform  me  if  other  “ holed-stones  ” exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bolleit,  together  with  some 
particulars  concerning  their  dimensions  and  size  of 
orifice.  Notices  of  other  “holed-stones”  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  would  also  be  very  accept- 
able to  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Indian  Civil  Service  Examination,  1857.  — 
I placed  the  above,  upwards  of  four  years  ago  (see 
3'''^  S.  V.  450),  upon  the  list  of  books  wanted  to 
purchase,  but  have  never  had  any  copy  ofi*ered. 
Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  if  the  papers 
were  printed  ? The  results  of  the  examination 
are  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Report,  pp.  322-3, 
by  which  it  appears  that  there  were  sixty  candi- 
dates and  twelve  vacancies.  I should  esteem  the 
loan  of  the  papers  a very  great  favour,  and  pledge 
my  honour,  as  a contributor  to  “N.  & Q.”  almost 
ah  initio,  for  their  return.  I particularly  wish  to 
see  the  questions  on  “ Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture,” and  append  my  address  in  case  any  gentle- 
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man  may,  by  any  possible  cbance,  have  either  of 
those  papers  loose.  P.  J.  P.  Gantillon. 

4,  Andover  Place,  Cheltenham. 

JoURN’AL  OF  A SoLDIEE”:  ITS  AeTHOK. — 
At  the  close  of  the  great  war  which  ended  with 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  many  books  were 
written  on  the  subject,  but  few  readers  will  fail 
to  remember  one  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its 
English,  the  high  moral  tone  which  pervaded  it, 
coupled  with  much  shrewd  observation  and  no 
mean  descriptive  power.  The  writer,  a native  of 
Edinburgh,  educated  for  the  ministry,  enlisted 
while  quite  a youth  in  the  71st  Regiment,  was 
with  Moore  through  Spain,  fought  at  Corunna, 
and  finished  off  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
blighted  in  prospects  and  broken  in  constitution — 
pensionless. 

In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Chambers^ 
Journal  there  is  a resume  of  this  book;  and  the 
reviewer — Robert  Chambers,  I think — states  that 
the  writer,  Poor  Tom,”  was  last  seen  working 
as  a day  labourer  on  the  Calton  Hill ; that  he 
went  to  South  America,  and  probably  never  heard 
of  the  success  of  his  book.  In  my  young  days  I 
have  met  with  many  old  heroes  who  belonged  to 
the  71st ; none  of  them,  however,  could  tell  me 
more  than  that  they  knew  Donald  McDonald, 
the  hardy  Highlander,”  but  could  not  remember 
his  comrade  ‘‘  Tom,”  although  the}^  admitted  he 
must  have  been  ‘‘one  of  them”;  and  a rare  old 
soldier,  Sandy  Campbell  by  name,  warmed  up  on 
my  referring  to  a story  in  the  book,  and  confirmed 
it  by  exclaiming,  “ Man ! I was  one  of  the 
Millers.”  In  the  last  canto  of  Don  Juan.,  Lord 
Byron  puts  a foot-note  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Soldier  to  justify  his  attack  on  Lord  Wellington. 

J.  T.  B. 

Fkaecis  Junies. — Is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
what  became  of  the  brothers  of  this  reformer  ? 
His  autobiography  forms  the  basis  of  the  account 
given  of  him  by  Bayle.  He  mentions  that  he  was 
one  of  nine  children,  and  gives  the  name  of  his 
elder  brother.  But  more  tlian  this  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  collect.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  ma3/  be  acquainted  with  sources  from 
which  the  histories  of  noble  French  families  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  gathered.  F.  J. 

J OHE  Monies,  Lieetenant  of  Dover  Castle. — 
All  the  old  pedigrees  of  Cranmer  say,  that  the 
<archbishop’s  sister  Jane  married  John  Monins, 
Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle.  Hasted  does  not 
mention  Monins  in  his  list  of  Lieutenants  of  Dover, 
but  says  (ix.  p.  473)  that  John  Monins,  Lieu- 
tenant of  Dover  Castle,  died  1554,  seised  of 
Charlton  near  Dover,  and  was  ancestor  to  Monins 
of  Canterbury,  whose  pedigree  was  attested  in 
1779  by  R.  Bigland  and  T.  Heard.  But  Bigland’s 
pedigree  of  Monins,  in  the  College  of  Arms,  does 
not  contain  any  John  Monins,  Lieutenant  of 


Dover,  but  has  a Thomas  Monins,  Lieutenant  of 
Dover,  who  did  not  marry  a Cranmer.  Can  any 
Kentish  antiquary  clear  up  this  confusion  of 
authorities  ? Tewars. 

Roll  of  Montrose’s  Adherents.  — After  the 
rout  of  Philiphaugh,  Sept.  13,  1645,  there  was 
found  among  the  baggage  “ a roll  wherein  were 
the  names  of  all  that  either  were  come  into,  or 
held  correspondence  with  Montross ; which  occa- 
sioned trouble  to  many  persons  afterwards  ” (Rush- 
worth,  Hist.  Col.  part  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  232).  Has  this 
interesting  document  been  printed  in  full  ? Does 
the  roll  itself  still  exist  ? Corner. 

Plescardine  Abbev  : its  “History  of  Scot- 
land.”— In  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  Battle  of  Bauge,  and  the  personages  engaged 
in  it,  which  appeared  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist 
(No.  xxviii.  p.  340),  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols,  noticing 
Buchanan’s  account  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence’s 
death,  attributed  by  that  historian  to  “ Alexander 
Macalselanus,  a lynight  of  Lennox,”  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pluscardine  Book,  says  in  a note  (p.  350), 
“ I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  particu- 
lars regarding  the  chronicle  or  record  to  which 
Buchanan  refers  under  the  title  of  ‘ Liber  Plus- 
cartensis.’  ” I have  also  looked  in  vain  for  any 
notice  of  it  in  several  of  the  various  works  regard- 
ing the  records  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland, 
and  have  very  great  doubts  if  it  ever  existed,  any 
more  than  did  the  ancient  chronicle  in  the  posses- 
sion of  “ Mr.  Macduff,  the  alehouse-keeper,”  on 
which  Hume  of  Godscroft  rested  his  account  of 
the  fabulous  origin  of  the  Douglases. 

As  it  seems  to  be  the  sole  authority  for  the 
existence  and  exploits  of  this  “Knight  of  Len- 
nox,” I should  like  to  know  if  any  one  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ever  heard  elsewhere  of  this 
Book  of  Pluscardine?  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  is  of 
very  little  weight.  His  “Inquiry  ” is  merely  got 
up  to  flatter  his  own  clan,  and  deals  largely  in 
fable  regarding  its  origin  and  early  history. 

Anglo-Scotes. 

PtESHWORTH’s  MSS. — Is  it  known  what  has 
become  of  the  MSS.  from  which  Rushworth  com- 
piled his  Historical  Collections?  He  evidently 
had  in  his  possession  much  matter  that  was  not 
embodied  in  his  book.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of 
Lord  Ashley,  “whose  papers  of  Naseby  Battel, 
under  his  own  hand,  I have  by  me”  (vol.  vi. 
p.  422).  These  documents,  if  they  could  be  found 
now,  would  probably  be  of  much  interest. 

CORNEB. 

A Creel  Senator.  — Can  any  one  inform  me 
where  the  following  anecdote  is  to  be  found?  — 

“ Several  senators  were  standing  together  on  a plain, 
when  a little  bird  pursued  by  a hawk  flew  for  pi'otection 
into  the  bosom  of  one  of  them,  who  angrily  threw  it  on 
the  ground  and  killed  it ; the  other  senators,  full  of  indig- 
nation, said  that  a man  who  could  be  so  cruel  to  a help- 
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less  creature  that  flew  to  him  for  protection  was  not 
worthy  to  live ; thereupon  they  fell  upon  him  and  slew 
him.” 

I heard  the  above  lately  in  a sermon,  and  I am 
curious  to  know  its  authority.  E.  H. 

Eikst  Plate  execeted  ox  Steel.  — In  the 
sumptuously  got  up  and  illustrated  edition  (1823) 
of  Coxe’s  Social  Day,  a poem,  where,  sooth  to 
say,  the  hurin  vaut  hien  mieux  la  plume,  there 
being  thirty-two  engravings  of  the  most  costly  and 
delicate  character  to  a very  small  halfpenny- worth 
of  text,  at  p.  288  is  the  illustration,  the  “Broken 
Jar,”  after  David  Wilkie,  engraved  by  C.  Warren, 
a well-known  print.  In  a catalogue  book  sale  it 
is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  plate  executed  on 
steel.  I question  this.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
decide  in  this  question  ? Surely  steel  engravings 
were  in  existence  before  1823.  0.  D.  L. 

Subject  oe  a Picteke. — I wish  to  consult  you, 
and  your  readers  through  yourself,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable subject  of  a picture  which  is  at  present  in 
the  country  mansion  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  either  Italian  or  Spanish, 
and  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century. 
Size,  about  four  feet  high  by  three.  The  back- 
ground represents  a forest.  In  the  front,  to  the 
spectator’s  right,  a cave.  In  it  the  sitting  figure 
of  a monk,  in  black  robes  : his  head  rests  on  his 
left  arm,  of  which  the  elbow  rests  on  a slab  of 
rock on  his  knees  a book  of  devotion,  near  him 
a cross  and  a skull ; behind  him  a wooden  stair, 
apparently  for  communication  from  without,  and 
a coil  of  rope.  He  seems  to  be  asleep. 

The  rest  of  the  foreground,  to  the  spectator’s 
left,  is  occupied  by  a sort  of  pit,  or  depression  in 
the  forest.  It  is  separated  from  the  ground  be- 
hind by  a ledge  of  rock,  or  a parapet.  Over  this 
another  black  figure  of  a monk  is  leaning,  and 
letting  down  a small  basket  by  a cord.  From  the 
extreme  left  (of  the  spectator),  a naked  bearded 
figure — the  lower  limbs  being  in  shade,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  of  man  or  satyr — is  advancing 
with  outstretched  arms  as  if  to  lay  hold  of  the 
basket.  Near  him,  in  front,  a third  monk’s  figure, 
with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  but  his  face  seen  in 
profile,  appears  to  be  watching  the  proceeding. 

The  last  three  figures  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  the  seated  personage,  than  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tive would  seem  to  justify.  The  impression  pro- 
duced is  that  of  a vision,  seen  by  the  sleeping 
monk.  It  was  called  by  the  owner  a “ Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony”;  but  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  on  that  supposition  is  quite  unusual,  and 
not  very  intelligible.  Jean  lb  Teoeveek. 

Vernox  axe  Dexcombe  Families  (3''‘*  S.  xii. 
147,  258.) — G.  F.  D.  in  a former  number  answers 
a query  of  mine  respecting  the  Vernon  family  of 
Antigua.  Having  found  the  name  of  Duncumbe 
among  the  family  records,  I desire  to  ask  him  if 


he  knows  of  any  connection  between  the  two 
families  of  Buncombe  of  Surrey  and  Vernon  of 
Antigua,  whose  old  mansion  was  Little  Forsters, 
near  Egham.  The  names  occur  in  the  connection 
indicated  thus: — About  1750,  my  great  uncle, 
James  Vernon,  was  in  partnership  with  a Mr. 
John  Dixon  Duncombe,  as  West  India  merchants. 
The  Antigua  estate  was  at  that  time  mortgaged 
to  a Mr.  Slingsby  Bethell,  a London  merchant,  I 
believe.  Mr.  Bethell  was,  as  appears  from  one  of 
his  letters,  which  I have  seen,  connected  with  the 
family  of  Codrington.  My  great-grandfather. 
Colonel  the  Hon.  John  Vernon  (a  privy  councillor 
for  Antigua)  was  then  living.  W.  J.  Veexox. 

Leek. 

Marches  of  Wales.— By  statute  27  Hen.  VHI. 
c.  26,  s.  7,  Cawrsland  and  Clunesland  (the  baronies 
of  Caus  and  Clun)  are  allotted  to  the  newly  formed 
county  of  Montgomery  ; these  lordships  are,  how- 
ever, now  part  of  Shropshire.  Information  is 
solicited  as  to  any  documents  showing  ivhen  and 
how  the  change  was  effected.  M.  C.  J. 

20,  Abercromby  Square,  Liverpool. 

“ Who  is  the  Baby?  ” — Can  any  correspondent 
tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines, 
and  whether  there  be  any  more  verses  belonging 
to  them  ? 

“ Who  is  the  Baby 
I'hat  doth  lie 
Beneath  the  canopy 
Of  thy  blue  eye  ? 

It  is  young  Sorrow 
Laid  asleep 
In  the  crystal  deep. 

Let  us  sing  his  lullaby, 

Heigh  ho ! heigh  ho ! 

A sob  and  a sigh.” 

I am  not  sure  that  I quote  the  words  correctly. 

C.  Mr. 


Thomas  Earl  of  Coxixgsbt. — In  “ N.  & Q.”^ 
(3*''^  S.  vi.  455)  E.  M.  B.  mentions  having  lately 
seen  a print  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Coningsby.  I am 
anxious  to  learn  where  he  saw  it.  Perhaps 
E.  M.  B.,  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  could 
inform  me  in  what  work  it  is  to  be  found,  or  the 
name  of  the  engraver  ? Maerice  Dexxy  Day. 

Manchester. 

[The  portrait  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Coningsby,  with  hrs 
daughters,  Ladies  Margaret  and  Frances,  was  painted  by 
Kneller  in  1722,  and  engraved  b}’-  George  Vertue  in  1723. 
In  1784  the  original  painting  was  at  Hampton  Court  in 
Herefordshire,  and  is  probably  still  in  that  mansion. 
Musgrave  (Addit.  MS.  6391,  p.  70)  thus  describes  it  t 
“ Over  the  chimney  of  the  great  hall  is  a large  family 
piece,  painted  when  Lord  Coningsby 'was  in  the  Tower  on 
account  of  the  South  Sea  affairs.  His  lordship  is  sitting 
in  a gown,  Magna  Charta  in  his  right  hand  ; by  him  his 
two  daughters — Margaret,  afterwards  Countess  of  Con- 
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ingsby,  and  Lady  Frances — when  girls,  in  red  riding 
habits  trimmed  with  silver ; a distant  view  of  the  Tower, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  his  right  arm  rests,  also  arms 
and  quarterings.  This  picture  is  engraved  on  the  pedes- 
tal also,  with  a long  inscription  setting  forth  the  reason 
of  his  imprisonment,”  &c. 

Musgrave  also  found  another  portrait  in  the  great 
dining  parlour  of  “Thomas  Lord  Coningsby,  standing  in 
his  robe  as  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  black  with  gold 
frogs,  hat  on  a table  by  him,  painted  by  Kneller  in  1709, 
whole  length.”  Consult  also  Noble’s  History  of  England, 
iii.  44,  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  IVales,  vi.  577.] 

Mes.  Peitchakd’s  Epitaph. — 

“ Her  comic  vein  had  ev’ry  charm  to  please, 

’Twas  Nature’s  dictates  breath’d  with  Nature’s  ease ; 
E’en  when  her  pow’rs  sustain’d  the  tragic  load. 

Full,  clear,  and  just,  the  harmonious  accents  flow’d  ; 
And  the  big  passions  of  her  feeling  heart 
Burst  freely  forth,  and  sham’d  the  mimic  Art. 

Oft,  on  the  scene,  with  colours  not  her  own. 

She  painted  vice,  and  taught  us  what  to  shun. 

One  virtuous  track  her  real  life  pursued, 

That  nobler  part  was  uniformly  good. 

Each  duty  there  to  such  perfection  wrought. 

That,  if  the  precepts  fail’d,  example  taught. 

W.  Whitehead,  P.  L.” 

I found  tLe  above  lines  written  on  a fly-leaf  of 
a work  entitled  The  Goat's  Beard,  a fable  in 
verse^  printed  in  1777.  Who  was  the  author  of 
this  work?  and  who  was  Mrs.  Pritchard^  also 
W.  Whitehead^  P.L.,  the  composer  of  the  above 
lines  ? II.  W.  Boyce. 

W angford. 

[These  lines  are  by  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat, 
and  author  of  The  Goat's  Beard,  a Fable,  Lond.  1777, 4to. 
They  are  inscribed  on  a monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Pritchard,  “ by  nature  for  the  stage 
designed,”  in  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  it  is  also  stated  that  “ This  tablet  is  here  placed  by 
a voluntary  subscription  of  those  who  admired  and 
esteemed  her.  She  retired  from  the  stage,  of  which  she 
had  long  been  the  ornament,  in  the  month  of  April,  1768, 
and  died  at  Bath  in  the  month  of  August  following,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age.” — Vide  Neale’s  West- 
minster Abbey,  ii.  261. 

The  Goat's  Beard  was  the  last  of  Whitehead’s  publica- 
tions. It  produced  an  attack,  entitled  Asses'  Ears,  a 
Fable,  in  wdiich  the  office  of  Laureat  is  denied  to  men  of 
genius,  and  judged  worthy  to  be  held  only  by  such  poets 
as  Shadwell  and  Cibber.  Some  account  of  Whitehead 
may  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  vi.  140.] 

Saint  Fillan.— 

“ Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 
On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St.  Lilian’s  spring.” 

Where  is  this  spring?  And  why  does  Scott 
invoke  it  as  the  spot  whence,  in  ancient  days  of 
Caledon,”  the  national  minstrelsy  was  poured 
forth?  J. 

[St.  Fillan  w'as  a Scottish  saint  of  some  reputation, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  fountains, 


&c.,  in  Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an 
abbot  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife ; from  which  situation  he  re- 
tired, and  died  a hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenurchy,  a.d.  649. 
He  is  commemorated  on  the  ninth  of  January.  There 
are  in  Perthshire  several  wells  and  springs  dedicated  to 
him,  which  are  still  places  of  pilgrimages  and  offering. 
See  notes  to  Marmion  and  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  For  some  account  of  the  Holy  Pool  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Fillan’s  chapel  at  Killan,  in  Perth- 
shire, see  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
X.  1088.] 

Quotations. — 

“ As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shining  bow — 

That  gracious  thing,  made  up  of  tears  and  light— 

Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below. 

Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright ; 

As  though  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers. 

In  weaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 

Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers. 

Had  built  a bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down.” 

Are  these  lines  Coleridge’s  or  Wordsworth’s, 
and  from  what  poem  are  they  taken  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 
[From  a poem  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  written  in  later  life, 
entitled  “ The  Two  Founts  : stanzas  addressed  to  a Lady 
on  her  recovery  with  unblemished  looks  from  a severe 
attack  of  pain,”] 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ? — 

“ Gods,  can  a Eoman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death  ? ” 

J.  B.  Whittle. 

[By  Joseph  Addison,  Cato,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.] 

“ They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge.” 

H. 

[Young,  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  i.  lines  147,  148.] 

IsLANP  MENTIONED  BY  Ptolemy. — It  is  Sup- 
posed that  Man  is  the  island  to  which  Claudius 
Ptolemseus  has  given  the  names  yiovaoiZa,  Movapiva, 
and  Moj/avrj(roy.  He  begins  his  Geography  with 
an  account  of  Britain  and,  if  I remember  rightly, 
of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is,  therefore, 

I suppose,  in  Book  i.  he  refers  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

As  I live  in  the  country  and  have  not  access  to  a 
copy  of  this  work,  I shall  take  it  as  a favour  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  what 
Ptolemy  says  about  the  island.  Manninagh. 

[The  words  of  Ptolemy  are:  “ Juxta  orientalem  pla- 
gam  Hibernite,  Insulaa  haj  sunt  Monaoeda  (alias  Monarina 
Monavia),”  etc.,  to  which  Baxter  adds  : “ Quod  manifesto 
vitiosum  est  pro  Monaceta  vel  Mon  uict."] 

Bible  Index. — Is  there  any  published  Index 
to  the  events  of  the  Bible  ? J.  B.  Whittle. 

[Consult  The  Book  of  Bible  Events,  by  C.  Baker,  Lond. 
1848, 16mo;  TheHome  Treasury,  edited  by  Felix  Summerly, 

“ Bible  Events,”  Three  Series,  Lond.  1844,  IGmo ; A 
Shilling  Book  of  Old  and  New  Testament  History,  by 
George  Frederick  Maclear,  2 vols.  Lond.  1866,  1867, 
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16mo ; and  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  The  Bible  Cyclopcedia, 
2 vols.,  Lond.  1843,  4to.  J 

EssnsTGrTON,  ETC. — 1.  A family  of  Blake  is  styled 
of  Essington,  Hants,”  in  the  Visitation  of  1634. 
The  same  family  are  styled  ^^of  Eston-town, 
Hants/’  in  Berry’s  Hants  Genealogies.  Neither 
Essington  nor  Eston-town  are  mentioned  in  the 
Clergy  List  of  1867,  or  in  the  Map  of  Hampshire. 
What  is  the  modern  name  of  the  place  above 
mentioned  ? 

2.  William  Milward  of  St.  Michael’s,  London, 
is  described  in  1627  as  Crewallman.”  What  does 
this  mean  ? Tewaks. 

[1.  Essington  we  take  to  be  the  Essessentune  of  the 
Domesda}’-  Book,  now  known  as  Exton,  in  the  hundred  of 
rawle3\ 

2.  Crewallman  is  perhaps  Krefeldt-inan,  i.  e,  from  Kre- 
feldt  in  Ehine,  Prussia,  whence  Crewell,  as  in  “ Crewel 
garters.”] 

Old  Papek.  — I have  by  me  several  old  diaries 
and  some  historical  memorandums  relating  to  the 
dispute  between  England  and  America  in  George 
IH.’s  time.  It  is  my  wish  to  have  them  bound 
for  the  sake  of  better  preservation.  From  time, 
however,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  from  damp, 
many  of  the  leaves  have  become  more  rotten  and 
loose  than  blotting  paper,  so  that  they  will  scarcely 
hold  together.  I should  be  much  obliged  if  any 
reader  of  & Q.”  could  inform  me  of  any  way 
by  which  I could  restore  to  the  paper  its  original 
cohesiveness,  at  the  same  time  so  as  not  to  damage 
or  obliterate  the  writing.  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  I am  precluded  from  mounting  the 
old  paper  on  sheets  of  modern  paper,  as  most  of 
the  old  paper  is  written  on  both  sides. 

P.  Hijtchie'Soj^. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  vfhat  our  correspondent  wishes 
can  be  done  ; but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  process, 
nor  do  we  think  that  an  unpractised  person  can  easily 
accomplish  it.  If  our  correspondent  desires  it,  we  can 
privately  communicate  to  him  the  name  of  a professional 
^vorkman  in  business  of  this  kind  who  has  restoi'ed  many 
thousands  of  papers  which  were  in  the  state  alluded  to.] 


EONS  BANDUSIiE. 

(4‘h  s.  i.  336,  417,  557.) 

Having  access  to  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
public  libraries,  it  has  rather  been  an  amusement 
than  labour  to  me  to  follow  out  Dr.  Damage’s 
inquiries  ; but  I fear  the  result  will  not  much  in- 
terest your  readers,  or  be  worth  printing.  How- 
ever, it  is  as  follows : — 

The  bull  of  Paschal  II.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bullarinm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123-4,  and,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessarv  to  quote  it,  is  conceived  in  these 
terms : — 


“Paschalis  Episcopus  Servus  servorum  Dei 
Dilecto  in  Christo  filio  Abbati  Coenobii 
S.  Marias,  quod  apud  Bantium  si- 
tum  est,  ej  usque  successoribus 
regulariter  promovendis, 
in  perpetuum. 

Cum  universis  sanctae  Ecclesiae  filiis  et  Apostolicae  sedis 
auctoritate  et  beuevolentia  debitores  existamus;  illis 
tamen  locis  atque  personis,  quas  specialius  ac  familiarius 
Romanae  sunt  Ecclesiae  addictae,  quique  ampliori  Religi- 
onis  gratia  eminent,  propensiores  nos  convenit  eorum 
studio  imminere.  Quia  igitur  beatae  Marias  coenobium, 
cui  Domini  authoritate  ej  usque  Filii  legitimi  prassides, 
Romanae  et  Apostolicae  Ecclesiae  hactenus  jure  pro- 
prio  adhaesisse  cognoscuntur ; nos  pro  devotione  ac 
reverentia  ejusdem  Dei,  Genitricisque  semper  Yirginis 
Marias,  ipsum  sub  nostras  manus  protections  specialiter 
confovemus  atque  dirigimus.  Unde  tibi  tuisque  succes- 
soribus ad  prasdictae  Domus  regimen  auctoritatem  conce- 
dimus  ; confirmamus  siquidem  vobis  Coenobium  ipsum 
et  omnia,  quae  ad  illud  pertinent,  monasteria  sive  cellas 
cum  suis  pertinentiis : videlicet,  Ecclesiam  S.  Salvatoris 
cum  aliis  Ecclesiis  de  Castello  Bandusii : item  Ecclesiam 
S.  Nicolai  cum  Casali  suo : Ecclesiam  S.  Marias  de 
Cacunigio,  S.  Mariae  de  Sala,  S.  Marias  de  Servaritias  cum 
Casali  suo,  Sancti  Petri  de  Mdnachis,  S.  Michaelis  de 
monte  Salvolo  cum  Ecclesiis  et  pertinentiis  suis,  Ecclesiae 
S.  Mariae  de  Calapano,  S.  Petri  in  Gennano  cum  Casali 
suo,  Ecclesiam  S.  Vitalisin  oppido  Gentiani,  S.  Michaelis 
in  loco  Firminiano  cum  villanis  suis,  Ecclesiam  sanctae 
Anastasias  apud  Acheruntem  cum  Ecclesiis  ad  earn  per- 
tinentibus,  Ecclesiam  sanctorum  Martyrum  Gervasii  et 
Protasii  in  Bandusino  fonte  apud  Venusiam,  Ecclesiam 
sanctae  Luci^  cum  suis  pertinentiis  apud  Melphiam,  &c. 
&c. 

“ Datum  Laterani  per  manum  Johannis  S.R.E.  Cardin- 
alis  Diaconi,  undecimo  Kal.  Junii  Indict  xi.  Incaima- 
tionis  Domiuicae  MCiii.  Pontificatus  quoque  Paschalis 
Papas  anno  iv.” 

The  remaining  part  of  the  bull  is  not  mate- 
rial, and  therefore  has  not  been  copied,  but 
from  the  portion  given  it  will  appear  that  Chaupy 
is  perfectly  correct  in  his  quotation,  the  only  error 
being  that  of  the  printer,  who  has  transformed  the 
names  Gervasii  et  Protasii  of  the  original  work 
into  Gervasi  et  Protasius.  Chaupy ’s  account  of 
himself  is,  that  he  resided  twelve  years  at  Dome, 
“ depuis  douze  ans  que  je  suis  dans  cette  ville,” 

e.  Rome  (p.  315),  while  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle  supposes  him  to  have  been  there  only  ten. 
He  adds  that  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  on  his 
work — La  verite  est  qu’il  a ete  si  difficile  a bien 
etablir  que  c’est  a lui  surtout  qu’on  doit  attribuer 
que  mon  ouvrage  ait  ete  cinq  ans  a se  finir,” 
(p.  359), — the  reason  of  which  was,  that  his  great 
difficulty  had  been  to  find  a site,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  which  would  suit  those  of  Horace’s 
villa.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  examined 
every  probable  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  the  details  of  which  make  the  value  of  his 
work ; for  the  Italians  themselves,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  seem  strangely  to  have  neglected,  or 
imperfectly  treated  of,  their  ancient  topography,  a 
subject  successfully  taken  up  by  foreigners,  as  by 
Chaupy,  a Frenchman,  by  Cluverius,  with  Hoi- 
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steniiis’s  notes  upon  him,  and  latterlj^  very  much 
by  Germans  and  Englishmen.*  The  result  has 
been  the  production  of  a work  of  sterling  value. 
Whether  he  or  Cimaglia  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  true  Eons  Bandusiae  I do  not  know,  but  I have 
been  unable  to  find  Cimaglia’s  name  in  his  work, 
though  other  writers  are  quoted,  Pratilli  especially, 
in  his  account  of  his  journey  on  the  Via  Appia. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  a little  national 
jealousy  between  French  and  Italians,  or  he  may 
really  have  been  ignorant  that  the  spring  had  been 
identified ; for,  as  regards  the  site  of  Horace’s 
villa,  the  subject  of  his  whole  work,  and  upon 
which  he  assumes  this  triumphant  motto  — 

“ Dicam  iiisigne,  recens,  adhuc 
Indictum  ore  alio.” — Od.  iii.  25. 

Yet  in  his  Preface  (p.  xxxvii.)  he  candidly  and 
modestly  admits  that  he  was  not  the  first  who 
had  looked  for  it  on  the  proper  spot : — 

“ L’information  prise  sur  les  lieux,  s’il  n’y  avoit  jamais 
paru  personne  pour  reconnoitre  la  situation  decouverte, 
m’apprit  que  deux  MM.  anglois  s’y  etoient  fait  voir  il  y 
a dix  ou  douze  annees.  Leur  premiere  demande  qu’on  les 
menat  aux  sources  de  la  Licence,  prouve,  et  qu’ils  avoient 
connoissance  de  la  conjecture  que  j’ai  dite,  qui  avoit  ete, 
que  cette  petite  riviere  est  la  Digence,  nominee  par  Horace 
comme  le  caractere  de  sa  maison  de  campagne,  et  qu’il 
(sic)  ne  I’avoient  pasmeprisee.  Les  questions  qu’ils  ajou- 
tm'ent  s’il  y avoit  des  ruines  antiques  dans  le  lieu,  et  sur 
la  reponse  affirmative,  si  on  vouloit  le  leur  montrer,  les 
firent  conduire  justement  dans  I’endroit  decouvert.  Mais 
semblables  a ceux  qui,  dans  le  jeu  ou  on  bande  les  yeux  a 
un  de  la  troupe,  saisissent  en  vain  les  compagnons  qu’ils 
desirent  de  faire  mettre  5,  leur  place  s’ils  ne  parviennent 
k les  reconnoitre,  ils  eurent  beau  tenir  pour  ainsi  dire  la 
verite  dans  leurs  mains,  ils  n’en  furent  pas  plus  avances, 
faute  de  la  discerner.” 

After  such  an  admission,  I think  we  ought  to 
allow  to  Chaupy  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  his 
favour,  and  permit  him  unmolested  to  enjoy  the 
little  triumph  of  any  discovery  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  drawn  from  the  tv/enty- 
eight  folio  volumes  of  that  edition  of  the  Bulla- 
rium  which  he  had  been  rash  enough  to  purchase. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  of  commenta- 
tors upon  Horace,  there  are  many,  and  old  ones 
too.  To  take  one  edition  only.  Opera  Iloratii, 
folio,  1528,  there  are  included  in  it  the  commen- 
taries of  Acron,  Porphyrion,  Ant.  Mancinelli,  and 
Judocus  Badius  Ascensius,  and  the  annotations 
of  Matthseus  Bonfinis,  and  Aldus  Manutius,  Ko- 
manus.  And  to  show  how  inveterate  was  the 
persuasion  that  Horace’s  spring  was  the  Fons 
Bandusiae,  I will  quote  some  of  their  observations 
upon  the  ode  addressed  to  the  latter : — 

“ Acron. — IIicc  Ode  Blandusim  font!  sacrificium  pro- 


* I do  not  forget  Nibby,  but  hold  bis  writings  to  belong 
more  to  the  class  of  guide-books  than  antiquarian  works. 
If  the  reader  will  compare  his  Dissertazioni  delle  Vie 
degli  Antichi  (printed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  vol.  of  Nar- 
dini,  8 VO,  Rome,  1820),  with  the  old  but  valuable  maps 
of  Ameti,  he  will  see  reason  for  this  remark. 


mittit.  Blandusia  enim  Sabinensis  agri  regio  est,  in  qua 
Horatii  ager  fuit.  Laudat  igitur  fontem,  diceudo  eum 
perspicuum  vitri  comparatione. 

“ Anonymus.  — Festissime  celebrat  poeta  fontem  in 
agro  suo  in  Sabinis  positum,  pollicens  eum  carmine  suo 
nobilem  efficere.  Unde  dicit,  O fons  Blandusise,  regiun- 
culie  illius  in  Sabinis,  splendidior  vitro,  et  digne  dulci 
mero. 

Ant.  Mancinelli. — Argumentum  Odes  xiii.  Promittit 
hie  sacrificium  fonti  Blandusiaj  apud  agellum  suum 
in  Sabinis,  ubi  perspicuitas  ad  imum,  frigusque  amabile 
et  amoenum  erat,  quern  fontem  laudando  inter  nobiles 
fontes  annumerari  contendit.  Erat  Blandusia  regiuncula 
apud  Sabinos  ubi  poetaj  agellus. 

And  Porphyrion  on  the  line,  ‘‘Fons  etiam  rivo,” 
&c.,  Epist.  i.  17  : — 

“ Fons  Bandusinus  h rivo  qui  Indulgentia  dicitur;  ergo 
magnus  fons,  siquidem  ab  illo  rivus  non  sine  nomine.” 

Such  are  the  observations  of  commentators, 
none  of  whom,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  attempted 
to  verify  the  spot  where  Horace’s  villa  once  stood, 
and  who,  probably  misled  by  Blandusiae  being  in 
the  genitive  case,  have  enriched  geography  with  a 
new  district  of  that  name,  unknown  alike  to  Clu- 
verius  and  Cellarius,  and  which  had  escaped  the 
investigations  of  Holstenius.  But  if  one  who  has 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  either  of  the 
springs  in  question  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
conjecture,  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  Ho- 
race’s silence  as  to  the  name  of  his  spring,  joined 
with  what  he  has  said  — 

“ Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus. 

Quern  Mandela  bibit.” — Epist.  i.  xviii.  104. 

“Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,”  xvi.  12. 
are  a poetical  way  of  expressing  that  it  was  called 
Digentise  Fons;  the  saying  that  a thing  is  worthy 
to  give  a name  to  another,  being,  in  works  of 
fancy,  one  mode  of  affirming  that  it  did  so,  and 
worthily.  But  some  one  may  ask,  what  then  do 
you  say  of  the  Fons  Blandusise  ? I would  say  of 
it,  that  it  was  in  Horace’s  native  country,  and  that 
old  recollections,  and  joy  at  seeing  it  once  more, 
were,  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauty,  the  moving 
reasons  why  the  poet  vowed  to  sacrifice  a kid  to 
it  on  the  morrow. 

Illness  has  prevented  me  from  following  out 
Be.  Bamage’s  inquiries  so  early  as  I could  have 
wished,  and  the  seventh  vol.  of  Ughelli’s  Italia 
Sacra  I have  searched  in  vain  for  any  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Bancio  by  Pope 
Urban  II.  in  1093.  In  p.  43  is  a bull  of  Pope 
Pascal  H.,  dated  1103,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
pontificate,  which  begins  thus:  — 

“ Pascbalis  Episcopus  Servus  servovum  Dei  dilecto  in 
Cliristo  filio  Abbati  Ccenobii  S.  Marios  quod  apud  Bautium 
situm  est  ejusque  succcssoribus,”  &c. ; 

and  in  page  46  e it  mentions  “ ecclesiam  sancto- 
rum martyrum  Gervasii  et  Protasii  in  Bandusino 
fonte  apud  Venusiam.”  Orelli  and  Fea  end  in  a 
reference  to  Chaupy. 
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In  reply  to  Dk.  Eamage’s  inquiry  S.  ii. 
145),  what  Chaupysays  of  the  lacus  Ampsanctus 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  30,  101,  &c.)  is  of  too  great  length 
to  he  transcribed  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  but 
its  general  result  seems  to  be  to  express,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  ancients  applied  this  name  to 
two  localities,  one  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini, 
half  way  between  Frigento  and  S.  Angelo  Lom- 
bardo, and  the  other  a lake  at  Cutilia  near  Keate, 
noted  for  its  depth,  a floating  island,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  its  mineral  waters.  In  the  first  of  these, 
Chaupy  does  not  remark — what  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  — that  it  was  the  soil,  and  not  the 
water,  which  was  thought  destructive  of  life,  by 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane. 
For  if  we  compare  the  passages  he  quotes — ‘Vidi- 
mus, quam  sint  varia  terrarum  genera,  ex  quibus 
et  mortifera  qurndam  pars  est,  ut  et  Ampsancti  in 
Hirpinis  ” (Cic.  De  Divin.  cap.  36) — with  Pliny, 
N.  H.  ii.  93,  Spiritus  le  tales  alibi,  aut  scrobibus 
emissi,  aut  ipso  loci  situ  mortiferi — item  in  Hir- 
pinis  Ampsancti,  ad  Mephitis  sedem,  locum  quern 
qui  intravere,  moriuntur,”  we  shall  see  this.  It  is 
true,  that  some  have  read  ^Gacum”  for  ‘ffiocum,” 
but  this  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
both  passages,  and  must  be  an  error.  Nay,  Virgil 
himself,  whose  Ampsanctus  was  clearly  at  the 
Aquae  Cutiliae,  suggests  the  same  thing : — 

“ Est  locus  Italige  in  medio,  sub  montibus  altis, 

Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Ampsancti  valles.  Den  sis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 
Urget  utrinque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens. 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  soavi  spiracula  Ditis, 
Monstrantur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheron te  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces.” — Virg.  JEn.  vii.  563. 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  from  Varro  is  express, 
that  what  was  called  the  Italiae  umbilicus  was  to 
be  found  at  Cutilia:  ^‘In  agro  Reatino  Cutilise 
lacum,  in  quo  fluctuat  insula,  Italiae  umbilicum 
esse  M.  Varro  tradit.”  (Plin.  H,  N.  iii.  12.) 
And  though  Servius  asserts  the  contrary,  yet 
Chaupy  very  justly  remarks  that  the  district  of 
the  Hirpini  could  only  be  considered  the  centre 
of  Italy,  by  supposing  the  latter  to  commence  at 
Ariminum,  where  Cisalpine  Gaul  ends.  And  he 
concludes  by  observing  that  the  Aquae  Cutiliae 
contributed  their  waters  to  the  Velinus,  and  not 
the  reverse. 

Of  course  both  lakes — that  of  the  Hirpini  and 
the  Sabini — are  highly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  the  description,  ^‘saevam  exhalat  opacamephi- 
tim  ” {^JEn.  vii.  84)  would  not  at  all  assist  us  in 
identifying  the  one  meant,  for  the  exhalations 
from  these  and  many  other  waters  in  Italy  are 
sensibly  felt  to  be  most  offensive  and  detestable. 
The  poet  Gray’s  description  (in  a letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  West),  of  one  of  them  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  on  his  road  from  Rome 
to  Tivoli  may  suit  them  all : — “We  crossed,”  says 


he,  “ the  Aquae  Albulae  y a vile  little  brook,  that 
stinks  like  a fury,  and  they  say  it  has  stunk  so 
this  thousand  years.”  W. 


CHAUCER’S  CHRONOLOGY. 

(Ph  s.  ii.  271,  348.) 

Me.  Beae  does  very  right  in  showing  that 
he  pointed  out  Tyrwhitt’s  error  respecting  the 
Ram  some  seventeen  years  ago,  and  that  I was 
therefore  wrong  in  supposing  myself  to  be  the 
first  person  to  do  so.  But  I must  explain  that 
the  “ claim  ” in  The  Athenceu7n  of  Sept.  19  is  not 
my  “ own,”  but  written  by  a friend,  who  founded 
what  he  had  to  say  on  some  notes  communicated 
to  him  before  I had  read  the  articles  in  the  1'*  S. 
of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  who,  in  fact,  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  those  articles,  which  I might  otherwise 
never  have  seen ; though  I now  wonder  why  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  search  the  earlier  volumes 
of  “N.  & Q.”  more  closely.  I can  only  say 
that  whatever  I have  said  in  the  way  of  personal 
statement  has  always  been  true  at  the  moment  of 
writing  it,  but  not  therefore  always  at  the  time  of 
‘publication.  Any  variance  between  statements  of 
mine,  however  direct,  has  been  due  to  this  simple 
cause.  The  interval  between  communication  of 
an  article  and  its  publication  is  sometimes  neces- 
sarily long.  It  is  now  several  weeks  since  I sent  to 
The  Athenceum  a note  on  Chaucer’s  star  Aldryan^ 
for  instance,  and  it  has  been  in  type  some  time, 
but  is  not  yet  struck  off,  that  I know  of. 

In  any  case,  I would  always  gladly  resign  any 
pretension  to  originality  rather  than  even  seem  to 
take  anything  without  acknowledgment.  I do 
not  wish  now  to  argue  the  various  questions 
raised,  though  I do  not  feel  convinced  about  them, 
I do  not  regret  offering  different  solutions  of  some 
points  from  those  already  suggested  by  Me.  Beae, 
because  the  questions  may  be  more  easily  decided 
when  they  have  been  examined  from  all  points  of 
view.  In  any  case,  if  my  communications  draw 
attention  to  those  of  Me.  Beae  in  1851,  so  much 
the  better.  They  ought  certainly  to  be  consulted, 
and  I cannot  but  admire  them  even  where  I differ 
from  them. 

In  editing  Chaucer’s  Astrolabe,  or  “ Bred  and 
Mylk  for  Children  ” (for  such  is  its  true  title),  I 
hope  to  exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  shall  be 
truly  thankful  for  useful  hints  and  for  assistance. 
There  are  many  passages  in  Chaucer  which  I be- 
lieve I have  made  out  for  myself  by  independent 
work,  sometimes  coming  to  like  conclusions  with 
those  already  published,  sometimes  arriving  at 
conclusions  different  from  them,  and  new  in  the 
sense  that  I have  not  met  with  them  elsewhere  as 
'yet.  But  I wish  to  reserve  these  until  all  the  best 
MSS.  of  the  Astrolabe  have  been  compared  and 
collated.  I heard  of  two  only  last  week,  in  the 
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Eawlinson  collection  at  Oxford,  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  known  before,  as  the  catalogue  of 
that  collection  is  quite  new.  Both  are  of  early 
date.  Waltek  W.  Seeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


FOUR-AISLED  CHURCHES. 

(4*”  S.  ii.  178,  237,  308.) 

There  is  much  that  is  erroneous,  as  well  as 
much  useful  information,  in  the  different  com- 
munications that  have  appeared  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  on 
the  above  subject. 

It  is  always  well  to  define  a term  before  using 
it.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  term  ‘‘  aisle,” 
as  applied  to  the  structural  divisions  of  a church  ? 
for  I assume,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  in  such 
a discussion  its  modern  or  churchwarden’s  appli- 
cation to  the  open  spaces  or  flagged  pathways  be- 
tween the  pews  is  out  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Notes  on  German  Churches 
(2nd  edit.  p.  42),  finding  the  inconvenience  of 
having  no  term  whereby  to  describe  the  central 
portion  of  a buildiug,  applies  the  term  “aisle” 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  the  longitudinal 
divisions  of  a church,  and  alike  to  those  of  the 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  Thus  he  would  speak 
of  York  Cathedral  as  a three-aisled  church;  and 
of  its  nave  as  possessing  a central  aisle,  and  two 
side-aisles,  or  a north  and  south  aisle.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  a per- 
version of  its  original  sense,  manifestly  derived  as 
it  is  from  the  French  word  aile,  or  aisle.  But  its 
application,  as  introduced  into  modern  phrase- 
ology by  Dr.  Whewell,  supplies  a want  so  con- 
stantly felt,  that,  as  in  other  words  the  change  in 
the  sense  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  use 
(ex.  gr.  “Gothic”),  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
adoptiug  it,  and  in  rejecting  the  exclusive  appli- 
cation of  this  term,  as  meaning  “ wings,”  to  the 
lateral  subdivisions  or  side-aisles  of  a church. 

It  is  in  the  latter  sense  only  that  Kendal  church 
can  be  said  to  have  “ four  aisles.”  It  would  more 
properly  be  called,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the 
word,  “ five-aisled  ” ; having  one  central,  and  a 
double  side-aisle  on  each  side. 

In  no  sense  whatever,  however,  can  the  inter- 
esting church  of  Dore  Abbey  be  properly  said  to 
be  either  “five-aisled”  or  “four-aisled.”  Its 
nave  has  a central  and  a north  and  south  aisle, 
its  transepts  an  east  aisle,  and  its  choir  a single 
aisle  only  on  its  north  and  south  sides.  But  on 
the  east  side  of  the  choir,  which,  as  in  most  Cis- 
tercian conventual  churches  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  England,  is  square  and  not  apsidal, 
there  is  what  appears  to  be  a double  aisle,  carried 
transversely  across  the  whole  east  end  of  the 
building.  The  nature  and  object  of  this  unusual 
arrangement,  peculiar  to  the  abbey  churches  of 


this  order  built  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Transitional  and  the  Lancet  periods,  I may  take 
a future  occasion  of  explaining ; at  present  I refer 
to  it  only  as  scarcely  justifying  your  correspond- 
ent Alpha  in  describing  the  church  of  Dore 
Abbey  as  a “four-aisled”  church. 

Nor  can  Chichester  Cathedral  be  properly  said 
to  have  either  four  or  five  aisles : for  the  elegant 
structures  which  were  added  to  the  north  and 
south  aisles  of  the  nave  in  the  Geometrical  period 
were  originally  distinct  chapels,  separated  by  solid 
partition  walls.  It  is  true  that  these  walls  were 
subsequently  cut  down  and  demolished,  and  the 
whole  of  these  lateral  chapels  were  thus  thrown 
together  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  or  there- 
'•abouts;  but  the  appearance  of  their  being  ad- 
ditional aisles,  which  this  alteration  efiected^ 
scarcely  warrants  our  accepting  them  as  such. 

W e have  not,  therefore,  in  England  any  legiti- 
mate example  of  a five-aisled  cathedral;  and  as 
far  as  I know,  and  as  asserted  by  your  corre- 
spondent P.  E.  Masey,  only  three  examples  of 
five-aisled  parish  churches. 

Edmtjhd  Sharpe. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

S.  ii.  339,  355.) 

With  reference  to  the  interesting  notes  which 
are  now  appearing  in  your  columns,  allow  me  to 
submit  the  following  : — 

I became  acquainted,  in  her  advanced  years, 
with  Mrs.  Begg,  sister  of  the  poet.  She  described 
her  celebrated  brother  as  deeply  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  religion.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
took  his  place  in  conducting  worship  in  the  family, 
and  on  the  Sundays  he  was  particular  in  in- 
structing my  informant,  who  was  considerably  his 
junior,  in  the  catechism.  Mrs.  Begg  described 
the  poet  as  possessing  a striking  appearance.  “ His 
whole  countenance  beamed  with  genius,”  she  said ; 
“ so  much  so  that  any  one  meeting  him  on  the 
highway  would  turn  round  to  have  a second  look.’^ 
My  early  friend.  Professor  Gillespie,  of  St.  An- 
drews, used  to  relate  that  he  remembered  the 
veneration  with  which  Burns  was  regarded  by 
himself  and  schoolfellows  at  the  Wallace  Hall 
Academy,  Dumfriesshire.  “Any  boy,”  said  Dr. 
Gillespie,  “ noticed  by  Burns  would  have  been 
an  object  of  envy.  We  all  regarded  him  with  a 
species  of  idolatry.” 

Both  Mrs.  Begg  and  Robert  Burns,  jun.,  the 
bard’s  eldest  son,  mentioned  to  me,  that  while  the 
poet  did  not  possess  a strikingly  high  forehead, 
the  upper  part  of  his  head  was  uncommonly  flat. 
This  peculiarity  appears  in  the  cast  of  the  poet’s 
skull. 

Conscious  of  power  as  he  unquestionably  was. 
Burns  did  not  share  in  that  egotism  which  has 
disfigured  so  many  of  the  modern  poets.  His  son 
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Bobert,  who  had  attained  his  tenth  year  when  his 
father  died,  and  possessed  a distinct  recollection 
of  him,  informed  me  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
his  father  was  a poet  till  after  his  death.  He 
encouraged  me,”  said  Bobert,  to  study  the  works 
of  the  great  English  poets,  and  I had,  under  his 
tutorage,  read  Milton,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  many 
others ; but  he  never  mentioned  to  me  any  of  his 
own  poems,  and  my  mother  was  equally  reticent 
ab  out  them.” 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  a recent  number 
of  the  Greenock  Telegraph : — 

We  have  been  told,”  writes  the  editor,  “that  an  official 
gentleman  in  London,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Ex- 
cise, recently  went  over  all  the  papers  in  the  office  which 
bore  the  signature  of  Kobert  Burns.  He  is  a gentleman 
•of  eminent  piety,  and  when  he  set  about  the  investigation’ 
he  had  a prejudice  against  our  national  bard.  When  he 
closed  his  examination  of  the  papers,  his  unfavourable 
estimate  had  undergone  quite  a revolution.  The  papers 
demonstrated  that  Burns  ivas  a conscientious  servant  and 
a first-rate  business  man.  If  jmu  go  carefully  through  the 
best  biographies  of  Burns,  and  sum  up  his  money  trans- 
actions, you  will  be  amazed  at  the  demonstration  which 
they  supply  of  the  poet’s  noble  independence,  prudence, 
and  generosit}^  Many  who  shake  their  foolish  heads 
when  Burns  is  spoken  of  would  not  come  out  so  clean  if 
a similar  test  were  applied  to  themselves.” 

In  1859  an  aged  tradesman,  resident  in  St.  Ni- 
nian’s,  near  Stirling,  informed  me  that  during  a 
business  visit  to  Ayr  be  saw  Burns  in  the  course 
of  a personal  canvass  for  subscribers  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  poems.  “ He  was  pointed  out  to 
me,”  said  our  informant,  as  a ploughman  of  un- 
common ability,  and  who  was  entitled  to  en- 
couragement.” The  poet  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  farming  speculations,  and  in  publishing  a 
Yoliinie  of  his  poetical  compositions  sought  to 
acquire  the  means  of  emigrating  to  America  or 
the  West  Indies. 

In  his  lately  published  History  of  Dumfries, 
Mr.  William  McDowall  supplies  the  following 
original  anecdote  of  the  poet.  During  an  evening- 
in  the  autumn  of  1794,  when  High  Street,  Dum- 
fries, was  gay  with  fashionable  groups  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  passing  down  to  attend  a country 
ball  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  Burns  was  allowed 
to  pass  with  hardly  a recognition  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street.  Mr.  David  McCulloch,  of 
Ardwell,  noticing  the  circumstance,  dismounted, 
accosted  the  poet,  and  proposed  that  he  should 
cross  the  street.  Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend,” 
said  the  bard,  ‘^that’s  all  over  now.”  After  a 
pause  he  quoted  two  verses  of  Lady  Grizel  Bail- 
lie’s  ballad  — 

“ His  bonnet  stood, an ce  fu’  fair  on  his  brow, 

His  auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ane’s  new ; 

But  now  he  lets’t  wear  ony  way  it  will  hing. 

And  casts  himself  dowio  upon  the  corn-bing. 

0 ! were  we  young,  as  we  aince  hae  been, 

We  sud  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 

And  linking  it  over  the  lily-white  lee  ; 

And  Averena  my  heart  light  I wad  dee.” 


Burns  deeply  felt  the  withdrawal  of  friendship. 
I have  seen  a volume  of  Dr.  Blair’s  sermons,  pre- 
sented to  the  poet  by  the  author,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gracie,  of  Dumfries,  which  bears 
on  several  of  its  pages,  in  the  poet’s  handwriting, 
reflections  on  the  fickleness  of  friendship.  Though 
not  spared  to  regain  the  local  fame  forfeited  by 
his  excessive  convivialities.  Burns  retained  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  would  obtain  justice  in  future 
times.  ^‘They’ll  ken  me  better,  Jean,  an  hunder 
years  after  I’m  dead,  than  they  do  now,”  were  the 
simple  words  with  which  he  consoled  himself  and 
his  amiable  partner  amidst  those  unhappy  estrange- 
ments. Ohaeles  Bogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


The  occurrence  of  the  word  Stincher  ” in  this 
oral  fragment,  possibly  authentic,  of  Burns,  is  very 
curious.  The  common  form  in  the  various  edi- 
tions I have  seen  is  StinchGi* ; but  Chambers,  ed. 
1851,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  has  it  Stinsfar,  apparently  with- 
out anj^  authority  for  the  change.  As  the  note  there 
states,  the  word  Lugar  was  substituted  for  it  later. 
A friend  of  mine  is  in  possession  of  the  original 
manuscript  Commonplace  Book  of  Burns,  which  I 
have  examined.  The  song  is  headed  My  Nanie, 
0,”  and  there,  in  Burns’s  bold,  well-known  hand, 
the  word  is  written  distinctly  Stincher.”  The 
first  tw'O  lines  of  the  song  run  thus  : — 

“ Behind  yon  hills  -^diere  Stincher  flows, 

’Mang  7nuirs  and  mosses  many,  O.” 

There  is  an  additional  verse,  intended  as  a chorus, 
which  has  never  been  published.  There  are  also 
several  variants  from  all  the  published  copies. 
The  date  of  the  piece,  written  in  the  margin,  is 
April  1784,  tivo  years  before  the  first  or  Kilmar- 
nock edition  of  the  poems  came  out ; yet,  curiously 
enough,  the  song  is  not  in  that  edition,  but  first 
appeared  in  print  in  the  second  or  Edinburgh 
subscription  edition  published  by  Creech  in  1787. 
The  MS.  has  numerous  differences  from  all  the 
printed  texts.  Neither  Currie,  Cunningham,  nor 
Cromell  (nor  any  other  editor)  has  given  the 
original  correctly  or  entire ; hence  I infer  that  no 
one  of  them  ever  saw  it,  but  that  the  earlier 
editors  have  taken  their  versions  from  an  imper- 
fect copy,  and  the  later  editors  have  copied  from 
them,  and  from  one  another.  C.  D.  L 

Greenock. 


NEW  APPLICATION  AND  CHANGE  OF  TERMS 
WORDS,  ETC. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  321.) 

It  is  possible  that  in  Liverpool  a tailor  may  be 
called  a ^-fashioner,”  a bootmaker  a ‘‘cushioner,” 
and  a hatter  a “ fabricator  of  crowns  ” ) but  I have 
never  heard  such  terms  used  in  the  metropolis. 
Affected  Londoners  are  apt  to  speak  of  their  dress- 
makers as  their  modistes.  The  term  costumer,” 
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or  rather  costumier,”  is  very  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  a tailor  who  makes  theatrical  costumes : 
Mr.  May  of  Bow  Street,  for  example.  To  say 
retiring’  to  rest”  instead  of going  to  bed  ” is 
euphuistic  and  nothing  more,  and  to  “ rise  in  the 
morning,”  Me.  Eedmond  should  know,  is  biblical, 
and  a hundredfold  better  English  than  to  ‘‘get 
up.”  I wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we  could 
follow  the  American  fashion  in  saying  (also  bibli- 
cally) that  a man  is  “ sick,”  and  not  that  he  is 
“ ill.”  “ Sick  ” is  really  a fine  word,  but  by 
associating  it  exclusively  with  the  act  of  vomiting 
we  have  made  it  a nasty  one.  To  call  one’s 
father  a “ governor  ” is  merely  the  slang  of  society, 
and  every  epoch  of  society  has  had  its  slang. 
Even  as  a?yot  “governor  ” is  going  out  of  vogue. 
The  favourite  term  for  father”  among  ‘^fast” 
young  men  of  the  present  clay  is  “ relieving  offi- 
cer.” The  American  vulgarism  of  “ liquoring,”  or 
^‘liquoring  up,”  for  drinking,  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  Liverpool  than  in  London,  obviously  for 
the  reason  that  Americans  are  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  population  in  Lancashire  than 
in  Middlesex.  There  are  districts  in  Liverpool 
which  seem  to  have  been  transported  bodily  from 
New  York. 

These  complaints  against  the  prevalence  of  new 
or  seemingly  new  words  and  phrases  may  some- 
times appear  querulous  and  meticulous,  but  to 
my  mind  they  are  very  useful.  They  serve  to  show 
the  amazing  elasticity  and  eruptiveness  of  the 
English  language : for  instance,  in  the  very  next 
column  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Redmond  laments 
over  the  vulgar  phraseology  of  the  day,  your  cor- 
respondent W.  T.  M.  mentions,  in  connection 
with  a capital  pun  from  Ovid,  “ a pair  of  cocldail- 
shakers  to  be  found  in  a house  in  Hong  Kong.” 
Now  I can  imagine  the  inmate  of  some  quiet 
country  rectory,  brimful  of  the  Diversmis  of 
Turley y Harris’s  Hermes,  and  Stoddart’s  Universal 
Grammar,  looking  up  in  horror  and  amazement 
from  his  ‘^N.  & Q.”  and  crying,  “ Shades  of  Min- 
sheu,  Junius,  and  Skinner ! what  is  a cocktail- 
shaker  ? ” I never  possessed  a pair  of  “ cocktail- 
shakers  ” myself,  but  a young  officer  in  the  Blues, 
a fellow-passenger  in  a Cunard  steamer  in  which 
I crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1865,  did  possess,  and 
was  very  proud  of,  a brace  of  tall  silver  mugs  in 
which  the  ingredients  of  the  beverage  known  as  a 
cocktail”  (whiskey,  brandy  or  champagne,  bit- 
ters and  ice)  are  mixech,  shaken  together,  and  then 
scientifically  discharged  — the  ^‘shakers”  being 
held  at  arm’s  length,  and  sometimes  above  the 
operator’s  head — from  goblet  to  goblet,  backwards 
and  forwards,  over  and  over  again,  till  the  re- 
quisite perfection  of  homogeneousness  has  been 
attained.  These  are  the  “ cocktail-shakers,”  and 
our  friend  in  the  Blues  was  so  great  a proficient 
in  the  difficult  art  of  goblet- throwing,  and  the 
compounds  he  made  were  so  delicious,  that  ladies 


on  board,  who  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  voyage 
had  been  dreadfully  sea-sick,  were  often  heard  to 

inquire,  towards  two  r.M.,  whether  Captain 

was  going  to  make  any  “ cocktails  ” that  day. 

G.  A.  Sala. 

Putney. 

WILLIAM  TANS’UK. 

(4th  s,  ip  257.) 

As  a collector  of  the  works  of  the  old  psalm- 
tune  writers,  I feel  much  obliged  to  Be.  Rix  for 
his  valuable  notice  of  William  Tans’ur.  Having 
on  my  shelves  a tolerable  collection  of  the  works 
of  this  old  worthy,  I had  intended  preparing  a 
notice  of  them  for  your  pages,  but  in  this  I have 
been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Rix. 

In  No.  57  of  The  Musical  Sta7idard  (Nov.  5, 
1864,)  is  a very  imperfect  notice  of  Tans’ur  and 
his  works,  in  which  the  writer,  R.  T.,  says 
Choron  is  Bie  “ only  biographer  who  notices  him.” 
Me.  Ralph  Thomas  acknowledges  the  author- 
ship of  this  article  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (4*^  569), 

remarking  “1  could  add  nothing  to  that  now.” 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  observation  upon 
the  biography  of  Tans’ur,  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
as  biographical  notices  of  him  occur  in  most  of 
the  musical  dictionaries  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  America — viz.  in  the  works  of 
Sainsbury,  Fetis,  Lichtenthal,  Becker,  Moore,  &c. ! 
Surely  writers  on  these  matters  should  be  care- 
ful before  making  assertions  calculated  only  to 
mislead. 

De.  Rix’s  list  of  Tans’ur’s  works  is  the  most 
complete  yet  given,  and  it  is  with  a view  to  its 
future  usefulness  that  I venture  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

1.  Soimd  Anato7nised,  1724:.  This  v/ork  is  erro- 
neously assigned  to  Tans’ur  by  Burney.  Its  true 
author  was  William  Turner.  (This  writer  must 
not  be  confounded  v/ith  Dr.  William  Turner.)  I 
have  a copy  of  the  work  before  me.  The  author’s 
name,  “ William  Turner,”  is  plainly  given  on  the 
title-page. 

2.  The  Melody  of  the  Hea7't;  or,  the  Psalmisfs 
Pocket  Com2xi7iio7i.  My  edition,  “ printed  for 
James  Hodges  at  the  Looking  Glass  on  London 
Bridge,”  is  dated  1735,  and  it  has  every  indica- 
tion of  being  the  first.  Prefixed  to  it  is  the 
curious  portrait  of  the  author  writing  at  a table, 
the  “ effigy  ” being  surrounded  by  a musical 
canon. 

3.  A Coinfleat  Melody ; or,  the  IIa7'mony  of 
Sion.  I have  before  me  the  third  edition,  “ cor- 
rected by  the  author,  printed  for  James  Hodges, 
&c.  1736.”  The  preface  is  dated  Sept.  29,  1734. 
The  book  consists  of  three  parts,  the  third  being 
the  same  as  the  Melody  of  the  Heart. 

4.  The  Neio  Royal  Melody  Co77ii7leat,  My  edi- 
tion is  dated  1755  ; it  is  probably  the  second.  I 
believe  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1754. 
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5.  Heaven  and  Earth ; or,  the  Beauty  of  Holi-' 
ness.  There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  edition 
of  this  book^  that  of  1738.  It  has  a curious  por- 
trait of  fhe  author  in  his  study,  with  four  lines  of 
verse  underneath. 

6.  Sacred  Mirth ; or^  the  JPious  Soul's  Eaily 
Eelight.  My  edition,  apparently  the  first,  is  dated 
1739.  It  has  a portrait  similar  to  No.  5. 

7.  Poetical  Meditation  on  the  Four  last  Things. 
One  of  the  rarest  of  Tans’iir’s  works.  I have  never 
seen  a copy. 

8.  A New  Musical  Grammar  and  Dictionary. 
My  edition,  the  third,  1756,  is  printed  for  James 
Hodges  near  London  Bridge ; also  sold  by  the 
author ; and  by  his  son,  late  chorister  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.”  It  was  reprinted,  called 
the  seventh  edition,  in  1829. 

9.  Universal  Harmony.  I have  not  seen  this 
work,  but  feel  assured  that  it  is  incorrectly  as- 
signed to  Tans’ur. 

10.  The  Excellency  of  Divine  Musick.  I do  not 
believe  this  work  has  existence,  at  least  as  an  in- 
dependent publication.  It  is  perhaps  a former 
work  of  the  author,  with  a new  title-page. 

11.  The  Psalm-Singer' s Jewel ; or,  Usef id  Com- 
panion to  the  Singing -Psalms.  Printed  for  S. 
Crowder  at  the  Looking  Glass  near  against  St. 
Magnus’s  Church,  London  Bridge,  1760.  I have 
a fine  copy  of  this  edition. 

12.  The  Elements  of  Musick.  My  edition  is 
dated  1770.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  Tan- 
s’ur’s  numerous  works. 

13.  Melodia  Sacra;  or,  the  Devout  Psalmist's 
Neiv  Musical  Companion.  Being  a Choice  Collec- 
tion of  Psalm-Tunes  for  Divine  Service,  &c.  My 
copy  of  this  work,  the  second  edition,  printed  for 
Stanley  Crowder,  is  dated  1772.  It  has  a portrait 
of  the  author,  anno  cetatis  sues  seventy-two,  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  remaining  works  mentioned  by  Be.  Pix 
I have  not  in  my  library.  They  are  of  rarity, 
although  I suspect  of  little  value. 

Edwaed  F.  Eimbault. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I have  received  a 
number  of  the  Antiquarisches  Biicherlager  von 
Kirchoff  und  Wigand  in  Leipzig  (No.  219).  Art. 
453  is  a copy  of  Tans’ur’s  New  Musical  Gram- 
mar; or,  the  Harmonical  Spectator,  8vo,  Lond. 
1746.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  first  edition. 


Flowee  Badges  (4^^^  S.  i.  579.)— The  flower 
badges  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  best  known, 
but  Austria  has  the  oak-leaf,  and  Prussia  the 
corn-flower;  India  the  lotos-leaf ; and  the  Caro- 
linas  and  adjacent  states  wore  the  palmetto-leaf 
in  the  war.  Was  not  the  palm-tree  a badge  of 
Judfea  ? A woman  weeping  under  a palm  is  the 
emblem  of  J udsea  in  old  coins.  Sebastiax. 


Dovecot,  oe  Coldmbaeium  (4‘^  S.  ii.  323.)  — 
In  addition  to  the  instances  named  by  Me.  Pig- 
got,  I can  testify,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  the 
existence,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  a very 
ancient  one  at  Penmon  Priory,  in  Anglesea,  about 
five  miles  from  Beaumaris.  This  columbai’ium  is 
a large  substantial  stone  building,  quadrangular 
in  form  and  (speaking  from  recollection)  about 
twenty  feet  square,  and  an  equal  height  to  the 
spring  of  the  roof,  which  is  of  a peculiar  dome- 
like shape  (seen  in  some  remains  of  Oriental  temple 
architecture),  and  of  stone  mason-work,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a sort  of  lantern ; the  summit  of 
this  can  scarcely  be  less  than  thirty-five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Rising  from  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior is  a massive  circular  solid  column,  not  less 
than  four  feet  in  diameter,  also  of  stone  mason- 
work,  with  projecting  flat  stones  winding  spirally 
round  it  and  serving  as  a ladder.  The  portion  of 
the  column  remaining  reaches  about  ten  feet  in 
height.  The  interior  walls  have  hundreds  of 
pigeon-holes.  This  building  may  be  about  forty 
or  fifty  yards  from  the  priory  itself,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity,  dating  by  tradition  from  the 
seventh  century.  The  remains  of  this  priory  are 
of  extreme  interest,  particularly  an  arcade  in  one 
of  the  interior  walls,  of  apparently  genuine  Saxon 
(not  Norman)  architecture.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  holy  well  in  the  precincts  of  the  priory. 
The  remains  are  generally  of  great  interest,  and 
are  deserving  of  much  more  particular  notice  than 
is  given  of  them  in  the  guide  books  of  this  locality. 

M.  H.  B. 

At  Coverham,  Yorkshire,  there  are  in  a field 
belonging  to  an  estate  known  as  Cotescue  Park, 
the  remains  of  the  dovecot  which  belonged  to 
Coverham  Abbey. 

R.  D.  Dawsox-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Dovecotes  are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  are  of  much  architec- 
tural interest.  Amongst  others  known  to  me,  I 
may  mention  the  pretty  circular  dove-cot  at  Hur- 
ley near  Henley-on-Thames,  and  the  square  one, 
gabled  at  each  side,  at  Lower  Slaughton,  Glou- 
cestershire. The  walls  inside  are  honeycombed 
by  nests.  I should  think  both  these  examples  are 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

B.  Feeeet,  F.S.A. 

An  ancient  circular  dovecot  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  rectory  of  Harrington,  in  the  vale 
of  Evesham,  but  was  taken  down  some  years  past 
by  the  rector. 

Like  fish-ponds,  the  columharium  was  an  usual 
appendage  to  the  country  manor-house,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  antiquity  still  exist. 

Thomas  E.  Wixnixgtoh. 

SiE  James  Wilseoed  (4^*^  S.  ii.  325.)— Your 
correspondent  G.  W.  M.  will  find  a picture  such 
as  he  describes  of  Sir  James  Wilsford  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  The  last  Sir  Thomas  Apreece 
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left  his  property  to  that  charity.  The  property 
had  all  to  he  sold  and  divided  between  his  sister 
and  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  the  governors 
bought  the  family  portraits,  in  number  about  a 
dozen.  Among  them  is  this  picture.  Sir  Thomas 
Apreece  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Robert  Ap 
Rhese  of  Wasliingly,  co.  Huntingdon,  who  died 
in  1621,  having  married  a daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Robert  Wilford,  of  London  : from  which  mar- 
riage, I suppose,  came  this  picture.  The  Apreece 
family  were  settled  at  Washingly  for  a consider- 
able period,  and  in  their  pedigree  probably  may 
be  found  some  account  of  the  Wilford  family. 
The  secretary  will  have  much  pleasure  in  showing 
G.  W.  M.  the  pictures.  C.  H. 

Herder  S.  ii.  323.) — 

Tavra  yap  iivdpas  XP‘)  ^roiTiTas  aaKeiy.  yap 

arr’  apxm, 

ws  a(p€\i/Li(jL  tS>v  TTOiTjToiu  ol  yeuvuioi  yiylvriVTai. 

’Opcpevs  phu  yap  reAeras  0’  fip7u  KareS^i^ej  (poucov  r 
a-n-ex^O'Qai’  ' 

M.ovaa'ios  5’  e^a/ceVeiS  t6  vucroou  Ka\  'l-ial- 

o5os  Se 

7V]9  ipyaffias,  KaprcZv  uipas,  ap6rovs  * <5  5e  6e7os 
"'Opripos 

awo  rod  rip^u  Kal  icKeos  ttAV  toD5’  uti 

idiSa^e, 

dperds,  oTTXiaeis  avSpdv 

Aristophauis  Batrach.  1030-1036. 

The  above  I take  to  be  the  passage  referred  to 
by  Herder,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ramage  is  in  search. 
It  occurs  in  that  amusing  dialogue,  or  rather  con- 
tention, betwixt  Euripides  and  JEschylus,  and 
over  which  Dionysus  had  been  appointed  by  Pluto 
to  act  as  umpire.'  I may  be  mistaken,  but  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  passage  in  ^Eschylus’s  own 
plays  which  comes  so  near  to  the  mark  as  this. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  reference  is  not  to  any  passage  in  ^Eschylus, 
but  to  a saying  of  that  poet,  recorded  by  Athe- 
neeus,  viii.  347  e,  § 39  ad  Jin.  (ed.  Dindorf),  and 
which  I give  below : — 

AKrywAos  ....  rds  abrov  rpayq^Slas  repdxv 
eA676  Twv  'Opijpov  peydkwv  ddnucou. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

[We  have  to  thank  Philologus  and  several  other  cor- 
respondents for  replying  to  this  query. — Ed.] 

Daniel  Defoe  a Plagiarist  (4^^^  S.  ii.  284.) 
Although  no  charge  can  be  established  against 
Defoe  as  regards  Dr.  Dove,  I fear  he  must  be 
found  guilty  of  plagiarism  notwithstanding.  There 
is  surely  something  more  than  mere  coincidence 
between  the  celebrated  couplet  of  Defoe  — 

“ Wherever  God  erects  a house  of  pra5^er, 

The  Devil  always  builds  a chapel  there,” 
and  the  following  lines : — 

“It  is  the  DiveVs policy  that  where 
God  hath  his  church,  his  chappell  should  be  there,” 


which  lines  I find  in  Charles  Aleyn’s  Historie  of 
that  TFise  and  Fortunate  Prince  Henrie  of  that 
name  the  Seventh  (p.  136).  My  copy  of  Aleyn  is 
dated  1638. 

Whilst  it  is  quite  true  that  the  proverb  in 
prose  was  well  known  long  before  Defoe’s  time — 
e.  (j.  in  George  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum  is  tha 
following  : — No  sooner  is  a temple  built  to  God 
but  the  Devil  builds  a chapel  hard  by.”  The 
above  lines  of  Aleyn  make  it  evident  that  Richard- 
son was  wrong  in  believing  that  Defoe  was  the 
first  ivho  put  it  into  verse. 

I called  attention  to  this  apparent  plagiarism  in 
your  3''^^  S.  vi.  337.  A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Noble  oe  Edward  HI.  (4*^  S.  ii.  105,  140, 
165,  234.) — I have  a fine  rose  noble,  the  obverse 
of  which  exhibits  the  king  standing  in  a one- 
masted  vessel,  the  sail  brailed  up  (as  sailors  say), 
and  there  are  four  ropes,  three  and  one.  His 
drawn  sword  is  in  his  right  hand ; the  shield  is 
France  and  England  quarterly  ; four  fleurs-de-lys 
in  the  1st  quarter,  and  only  three  in  the  4th. 
Legend : “ Edward  . di  . gra  . rex  . angl  . 
ET  . FRANC  . DNS  . HYB  . ET  . AQUiT.”  The  re- 
verse shows  a beautifully  ornamented  cross-flory, 
having  a lion  passant  and  open  crown  in  each 
angle,  and  a fleur-de-lys  opposite  each  limb  of 
the  cross.  Legend:  i.H.c. : autem:  transiens  : 

PER  : MEDIUM : ILLORUM  : IBAT.”  The  letter  ‘^e” 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross. 

From  its  resemblance  to  his  efiigy  on  his  great 
seal,  I have  always  imagined  that  the  king  repre- 
sented was  Edward  I.  Was  not  he  “ Lord  of 
Aquitaine  ” in  right  of  his  queen  Eleanor  ? Ab- 
sence from  books  of  reference  must  be  my  excuse 
for  want  of  knowledge  on  these  points.  This  coin 
is  one  of  those  discovered  in  Glasgow  cathedral 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  its  repair,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
melting-pot.  Anglo-Scotus. 

Hannah  Lightfoot  and  George  Rex  (3'''*  S. 
xi.  110.)  — It  was  the  settled  etiquette  of  the 
French  court  that  the  king’s  mistress  must  be  a 
married  woman.  Therefore  the  Comte  du  Barry 
was  hired  to  marry  Jeanne  L’Ange.  Did  this 
etiquette  hold  in  the  English  court?  Certainly 
George  II.  affected  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Prince 
Frederick  patronised  Lady  Middlesex.  This  might 
account  for  the  marriage  of  Hannah  Lightfoot 
with  Axford,  and  their  immediate  separation. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  young  prince 
was  himself  married  to  a Quakeress,  it  might  be. 
a morganatic  marriage  only.  The  king  undoubtedly 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  Lutheran  religion,  which 
alone  recognises  such  marriages.  (Vide  Jesse’s 
George  III.  iii.  416.) 

When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  went  sporting  in 
the  Cape  Colony  he  was  attended  by  George  Rex 
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and  family  according  to  The  Times  correspondent. 
Unfortunately  I have  mislaid  the  date  of  The 
Times  which  contained  the  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, hut  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Joshua  Sylvester  and  ^^The  Soule’s  Er- 
rand” (4*^  S.  ii.  329.) — The  Soule’s  Errand”  is 
included  in  my  folio  copy  of  Sylvester,  1633,  in 
the  section  entitled  Epigrams.”  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  subsequent  edition,  1641,  it  should  be 
said  to  be  never  till  now  printed  having  been 
really  printed  only  eight  years  before.  My  edi- 
tion 4s  printed  by  Eobert  Young,  London ; and 
has  an  engraved  title-page,  with  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes.  In  the  printer’s  Notice  to  the  Header  it 
is  said : — 

“ I have  carefully  feclit  together  all  the  dispersed  Tissue 
of  that  divine  Wit;  as  those  which  are  well  worthie  to 
live  (like  Brethren)  together  under  one  faire  roofe,  that 
may  both  challenge  time  and  outweare  it.  I durst  not 
conceale  the  harmlesse  fancies  of  his  inoffensive  youth 
which  himself  had  devoted  to  Silence  and  Forgetfulnesse  : 
It  is  so  much  the  more  glory  to  that  worthy  Spirit,  that 
hee  who  was  so  happy  in  those  youthfull  strains  (some 
whereof  latelj’-  come  to  hand  and  not  formerly  extant, 
are  in  this  Edition  inserted)  would  yet  turn  and  confine 
his  pen  to  none  but  holy  and  religious  Dities.” 

There  are  twenty  verses  in  The  Soule’s  Er- 
rand,” and  the  third  has  the  reading  given  by 
Mr.  Grosart  as  occurring  in  the  1641  edition. 
The  refrain  of  The  Lie  ” occurs  in  the  first  verse, 
but  not  afterwards : — 

“ Goe  thou,  since  I must  die, 

And  give  the  world  the  lye.” 

I shall  be  happy  to  send  Mr.  Grosart  a copy 
of  the  poem,  if  he  desires  to  have  one. 

G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

Northampton. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  scarce  miscellany, 
The  Anglo- Genevan  Critical  Journal^  2 vols.  8vo, 
Geneva,  1831,  reprints  this  piece  from  Nicolas’s 
edition  of  Davison's  Rhapsody,  1826,  and  prefaces  it 
with  the  following  statement : — 

“ There  are  great  disputes  as  to  the  author  of  this  beau- 
tiful Lyric.  It  is  subscribed  Ignoto,  a signature  some- 
times used  b}’-  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  occurs  in  a MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  a date  prior  to  1599.--(At  this 
moment  I forget  the  exact  year,  but  I believe  it  is  given 
in  the  Lee-Priory  edition  of  Davison’s  Rhapsody.) — As 
the  signature  of  Ignoto  occurs  to  some  of  the  poems  in- 
serted in  a MS.  ‘ List  of  all  the  Poems  of  A.  W.’  in  the 
British  Museum,  this  has  been  thought  to  destroy  the 
inference  drawn  that  the  poem  was  Raleigh’s.  No  one 
yet  knows  who  A.  W.  was, — perhaps  it  may  still  turn 
out  that  he  may  be  identified  with  Raleigh.  The  copy 
of  The  Lie  inserted  in  Joshua  Sylvesters  Poems  is  a vul- 
garly-altered, false  piece.  It  found  its  way  again  into 
Lord  Pembroke’s  Poems.” — vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

The  poems  of  tbe  last  mentioned  nobleman  are 
very  rare.  They  were  reprinted  by  Bensley, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 


12mo,  1817 ; but  many  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  at  Bensley’s  fire,  the  reprint  is  almost  as 
scarce  as  the  original.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

^^Not  lost  but  gone  beeore”  (2“'^  S.  iii.  12, 
56',  3'-‘^  S.  X.  345,  404,  460  ^ xi.  163.)— This  quota- 
tion has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  corre- 
spondents of  N.  & Q.,”  as  the  above  references 
will  show ; but  an  older  use  of  the  actual  English 
words  than  any  j^et  given  may  be  found  under 
quite  another  subject  in  the  very  volume  in  which 
the  query  was  first  put  by  Minimus.  Under  the 
heading  Book  Note  ” (2"*^  S.  iii.  507),  Dunel- 
MENSis  gives  the  words  as  embossed  on  a book 
apparently  in  1639.  W.  T.  M. 

Hylton  Castle,  Durham  (4^'*  S.  ii.  277.) — In 
Burke’s  Historic  Lands  of  England  (LondiOn,  1849, 
pp.  129-149)  will  be  found  an  account  of  Hylton 
Castle,  the  family  of  Hylton,  also  the  legend  in- 
tituled The  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton.”  There  is  a 
plate  of  the  west  front  of  the  castle  a.d.  1728, 
and  another  of  the  arms  and  cognisance  of  the 
family  as  carved  on  the  east  front  of  the  castle 
and  seals  of  the  Hiltons  from  1172  to  1389. 

Samuel  Shava 

Andover. 

Napoleon  I.  (4^^^  S.  ii.  323.) — From  the  de- 
scription of  this  miniature,  it  must  be  a reproduc- 
tion of  Horace  Vernet’s  picture  in  M.  Delessert’s 
gallery  in  Paris  (which  has  been  engraved  in 
mezzotinto  by  Jazet),  representing  the  Apotheosis 
of  Napoleon.  Near  a small  mound  of  earth,  cover- 
ing the  great  man’s  body,  his  well-known  hat  and 
sword  placed  above  it,  and  beside  a broken  chain, 
sits  in  a mournful  attitude  the  emperor’s  faithful 
companion  General  Bertrand  j General  Month olon 
leaning  over  him,  and  their  wives  and  children 
embracing  him. ' Underneath,  on  a plank,  the  em- 
blem of  a great  wreck,  is  a plank  with  the  names 
of  many  of  Napoleon’s  great  victories ; over  which 
dashes  a wave,  carrying  along  with  it  a branch  of 

laurels  ; after  which  the  ominous  WAT ” 

is  legible.  To  the  right,  in  the  clouds,  many 
generals — Lassale,  Kleber,  Desaix,  Lannes,  Duroc, 
the  Mameluk  Houstan,  and  hosts  that  have  pre- 
ceded their  hero  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

P.  A.  L. 

Oporinus  the  Printer  (3’"'^  S.  iii.  385.) — Your 
learned  correspondent  Sir  Thomas  E.  Winning- 
ton  says  that  this  famous  printer  of  Basle  took 
the  name  of  Oporinus  (’OTrwptvbs)  because  born 
in  the  autumn”;  but  I should  rather  opine  it 
was  because  his  name,  Herhst,  means  autumn  in 
German.  So,  in  like  manner,  it  was  the  cele- 
brated John  Eeuchlin  who  first  translated  the 
name  of  Schwarzerde  (black  earth)  into  the  far- 
famed  Melanchthon.  P.  A.  L, 

Hale  (4*^  S.  ii.  323.) — From  the  fact  of  this 
word  being  used  to  designate  low  land  by  the 
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side  of  a river  or  streamlet/’  I am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Cornish  hal,  ^^a  salt  marsh,  a moor”  5 Welsh  Ml, 
Armoiic  hcil.  Penhallow,  Penhale,  and  Penhillick^ 
are  the  names  of  places  in  Cornwall. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  what  is  termed  “ The 
Land’s  End  District  ” is  formed  by  a small  stream 
called  Hayle ; and  Mousehole  (spelt  Mosal  in 
1392  and  1419),  an  ancient  fishing  village  border- 
ing on  the  western  shore  of  Mount’s  Bay,  through 
which  a little  brook  runs,  is  said  by  some  Cornish 
antiquaries  to  signify  “the  maid’s  river,”  from 
moz,  a maid,  and  heyle,  a river.  Possibly  the 
Cornish  heligen,  Welsh  helygen,  and  Armoric  M- 
legen,  a willow,  are  partly  from  the  same  root. 
Heligan,  in  Cornwall,  meaning  “ a place  of  wil- 
lows,” is  the  seat  of  T.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq. 

See  Taylor’s  Wo7'ds  and  Places  (p.  392)  for  an 
account  of  the  Keltic  word  Ml.  W.  N. 

There  is  a piece  of  low  land  in  Tottenham,  be- 
tween the  High  Cross  and  the  railway  station, 
called  Tottenham  Hale,  or  more  commonly  “ The 
Hale.” 

The  O.-E.  Mle,  usually  explained  as  a hollow, 
occurs  in  the  “Owl  and  Nightingale”  (Percy 
Society) : — 

“ Ich  was  in  one  Sumere  dale, 

In  one  sui>e  di3ele  Aa?e.”  « 

The  Pev.  0.  Cockayne  (in  “ Spoon  and  Spar- 
row”) points  out  that  the  original  meaning  is 
found  in  A.-S.  hal,  a hiding-place ; hence  a recess, 
corner,  den,  cave,  hollow.  The  root  is  A.-S. 
helan,  to  hidej  whence  O.-E.  holsten,  a hiding- 
place.  P.  M. 

Quota Tioiis:  “Thoughts  upoh  Thoughts” 
(3’’'^  S.  iii.  408.) — “ Mento  canescant,”  etc. : — 

“ Mento  canescant  alii ; nos  mente  : capillo ; 

Nos  animo  : facie;  nos  pectore.  Tempora  certe 
Virtutem  non  prima  negant,  non  ultima  donant. 
Quod  duplex  setas  varies  contendat  in  usus, 

Hsec  viget;  ilia  jacet : Iuec  pullulat ; ilia  fatiscit.” 

Josephus  Iscanius  De  Bello  Trojano,  i.  19-23, 
ed.  Valpy,  London,  1825. 

E.  N. 

The  passage  about  which  Q.  H.  F.  inquires 
{supra,  203)  is  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I. 
Sc.  3.  P.  J.  F.  Gahtilloh. 

“Hogeh  Mogen,”  oe  “Hogan  Mogan”  (4*’^  S. 
ii.  300.) — This  term  occurs  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  in  a conversation  between 
Ganlesse  and  Smith  : — 

“ ‘Ay,  Will,’  answered  Ganlesse,  carelessly;  ‘I  think 
I have  seen  thee  wave  thy  whinyard  at  the  throat  of  a 
Hogan-Mogan  — a Netherlandish  weasand,  which  ex- 
panded only  on  thy  natural  and  mortal  objects  of  aver- 
sion— Dutch  cheese,  rye  bread,  pickled  herring,  onions, 
and  Geneva.’  ” 

Lumen. 

Loed  Folktngham  (4‘^  S.  ii.  323.) — The  manor 
of  Folkingham,  co.  Lincoln,  was  granted  by  Ed- 


ward II.  in  1307  to  Henry  de  Beaumont,  who 
was  created  Baron  Beaumont  of  Folkingham. 
The  barony  was  held  by  his  descendants,  and 
became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  William  Vis- 
count Beaumont,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sheeps- 
head  in  1507.  Jos.  Phillips, 

Stamford. 

The  Sketching  Society  (not  Club)  (4*^  S. 
ii.  334.) — P.  A.  L.  will  find  an  interesting  account 
of  this  society  in  The  Centimj  of  English  PainterSy 
and  some  gossip  about  it  in  the  Life  of  T.  Uiuins^ 
R.A.  G.  Stewart  Newton,  Leslie’s  friend,  was 
never  a member,  I believe.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
National  Portraits  at  South  Kensington,  which 
has  just  closed,  there  was  a clever  group  of  the 
society  at  a meeting,  painted  by  Mr.  Partridge — 
now,  alas ! the  only  surviving  member. 

N.  P.  E. 

Shakspeaee  Monument  (I*''  S.  ii.  324;)  — I 
cannot  answer  Me.  Wylie’s  query,  but  it  may 
possibly  be  pertinent  to  it  to  state  that  there  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  Shakspeare  monument  in  the 
Lecture  Boom  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of 
Northampton,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke.  G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

Northampton. 

Election  Coloues  (I^''  S.  ii.  295.) — In  spite  of 
the  exceptions  named  by  William  Baynoe,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  rule  is 
orange  for  the  Badical  or  Beform  party,  and  blue 
for  the  Tory  side.  This  is  the  case  in  the  W^st 
of  England.  The  blue  is  doubtless  chosen  as  being 
a royal  colour,  and  the  badge  of  “ Church  and 
King.”  The  orange  may  have  been  selected  from 
its  opposition  to  blue,  but  probably,  I think,  from 
association  of  ideas  with  William  of  Orange. 

P.  E.  Masey. 

Bing  (4*^  S.  ii.  276.)  — Nehemiah  Bing,  of 
Merton  College,  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, November  24,  1752.  W.  T.  M. 

Fueeow  (4‘^  S.  ii.  344.)  — I never  considered 
that  in  the  line  quoted  from  Gray’s  “ Elegy  ” — 

“ T\\qix  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke,” 
the  poet  intended  to  substitute  f urrow  for  plough. 
I believe  he  simply  meant  to  express  that  the 
furrow  made  by  the  plough  broke  up  the  stubborn 
glebe.  We  speak  of  cheeks  furrowed  by  tears, 
and  of  such  furrows  destroying  their  beauty  5 but 
in  so  saying  we  do  not  substitute  furrows  for 
tears.  F.  C.  H. 

Alison  (4*^”  S.  ii.  320.)  — Alison  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  female  name  in  Lincolnshire 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  The  following  examples 
occur  to  me  at  once  — I could  find  many  more  if 
tliey  were  required  : — Alyson,  daughter  of  Bobert 
Calys  of  Little  Hale,  mentioned  in  her  father’s 
will  dated  January  13,  I533j  Alyson,  daughter  of 
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Robert  Pacocke  of  Blyton,  mentioned  in  her 
father’s  will  dated  April  3,  1559. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Hoese-shoe  at  Lakcastee  (4^^  S.  ii.  344.)  — 
The  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological  Associ- 
ation^ No.  xxiv.  p.  414,  gives  an  account  of  this 
singular  custom.  The  shoe  is  said  to  have  just 
been  placed  there  to  mark  the  place  where  John 
of  Gaunt’s  horse  lost  a shoe.  It  was  formerly 
(and  perhaps  is  now)  renewed  every  seven  years. 

H.  PisnwiCK. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  based  on  contemporary 
Documents,  preserved  in  the  Rolls  House,  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  Hatfield  House,  the  British  Museum,  and 
other  Manuscript  Repositories,  British  and  Foreign. 
Together  with  his  Letters,  now  first  collected  hy  Edward 
Edwards.  2 Vols.  8uo.  (Macmillan.) 

The  memory  of  Kalegh  is  here  enshrined  in  two  ex- 
tremely handsome — we  had  almost  termed  them  noble 
— volumes,  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  one  of  them  well 
written,  the  other  well  edited,  and  both  the  results  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  and  conscientious  literary  labour. 
The  author  has  travelled  over  the  debateable  land  of 
the  politics  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  James  I.,  with  much  dili- 
gence, and  has  found,  like  all  his  predecessors,  that  he 
has  had  to  thread  his  way,  often  in  great  uncertainty, 
through  the  intrigues  of  a set  of  men  among  whom  a far 
brighter  light  than  the  lanthorn  of  Diogenes  would  have 
failed  to  make  manifest  anything  like  political  honesty. 
Even  his  hero,  if  better  and  more  interesting  than  man}’- 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  not  so  because  he  was  more 
honest,  but  because  he  was  less  mean,  because  he  possessed 
more  of  the  fire  of  genius,  was  more  daring,  and  in  his 
heart  more  patriotic.  Added  to  which,  there  is  a never- 
dying  interest  attached  to  his  name  on  account  of  the  hard 
measure  which  was  meted  out  to  him.  A judicial  murder 
like  that  of  Ralegh  would  have  gone  far  towards  making 
a hero  of  a much  less  gifted  man. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  work  is  twofold.  Each  volume  is 
almost  complete  in  itself — one  containing  the  Life,  the 
other  the  Letters.  They  have  separate  dedications,  sepa- 
rate introductions,  they  aim  at  separate  classes  of  readers, 
and  are  united  only  by  occasional  references  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  by  a common  index.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  is  an  arrangement  to  be  followed. 
It  predisposes  to  redundancies,  and  it  occasions  repeti- 
tions. 

The  Life  is  a careful  reinvestigation  of  all  the  known 
facts,  with  the  addition  of  a good  many  new  ones.  The 
latter  do  not  materially  alter  the  main  features  of  the 
well-known  story,  but  they  add  to  its  interest,  and  they 
Freshen  and  deepen  our  impression  of  the  character  and 
position  of  the  man  to  whom  they  relate.  In  the  second 
volume  there  is  a good  deal  of  new  matter.  “ Of  the 
hundred  and  sixty-six  letters  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  which,”  observes  Mr.  Edwards,  “ are  now  first 
collected  ....  many  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time.” 
The  sources  whence  they  are  derived  are  stated  with  the 
greatest  candour,  and  no  one  can  look  through  the  book 
without  feeling  respect  for  the  attainments  of  an  author 
who  has  made  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  historical 
materials,  and  even  in  many  instances  to  our  history 
itself.  Some  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  views  will  of  course  be 
disputed,  and  his  reasoning  will,  we  think,  occasionally 


fail  to  carry  his  readers  along  with  him,  but  for  our  own 
part  we  give  his  work  a hearty  welcome,  and  wish  it 
every  success. 

The  New  England  Tragedies.  By  Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow.  (Routledge.) 

America  owes  much  to  Mr.  Longfellow  for  the  patilotic 
feeling  which  has  led  him  to  select  the  subjects  for  his 
later  works  from  the  early  records  of  his  native  country. 
The  two  tragedies  before  us  are  founded  upon  New 
England  history— the  scene  of  both  being  Boston.  The 
first,  Endicott,  is  founded  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers  in  1665,  and  contains  many  scenes  Of  great 
power.  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farm,  as  the  second  is 
entitled,  owes  its  origin  to  the  extraordinary  trials  for 
witchcraft,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  (who  himself  figures 
in  the  tragedy)  is  the  well-known  historian;  and  in  this 
the  interest  and  power  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  the 
author  exhibits  in  Endicott,  while  the  pathos  is  yet 
deeper.  Both  works  fully  maintain  Longfellow’s  reputa- 
tion, and  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  who  relish  that 
simple  unaffected  poetry  which  seeks  not  to  dazzle  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  but  to  make  his  heart  beat 
with  a warmer  sympathy  for  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
his  fellow  men. 

The  Fidlers  Worthies  Uhrary.  The  Poems  of  Thomas 

Washhourne,  D.D.  Edited  with  Memorial  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

{Printed  for  Private  Circulation.') 

With  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Grosart,  and  Mr. 
Arber  all  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  the  republi- 
cation of  old  English  writers  — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Early  English  Text  and  Ballad  Socie- 
ties— it  is  clear  that  future  would-be  editors  of  Reprints 
will  be  left,  like  Alexander,  to  lament  that  there  is  no 
work  left  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Grosart,  to  whom  we  are 
already  indebted  for  an  edition  of  Thomas  Fuller'’ s Poems 
and  Translations  (to  which  we  have  already  called  at- 
tention), presents  us,  in  the  volume  before  us,  with 
another  of  the  projected  series  of  reprints,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  FullePs  Worthies  Library. 

The  author,  Thomas  Washhourne,  Rector  of  Dumble- 
ton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Prebendarj’-  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  was  a devoted  adherent  of  Charles  1.  It  is  the 
poetical  effusions  of  this  worthy  divine  which  Mr.  Grosart 
has  collected  in  the  volume  before  us,  writings  for  which 
he  very  properly  does  not  claim  any  very  high  degree  of 
poetical  merit,  but  in  which,  as  he  observes,  the  careful 
and  loving  student  will  come  on  quaint  touches  and 
tender  coloured  fancies  and  occasional  melody  of  wording, 
and  felicity  of  epithet,  that  remind  us  of  “ The  Silurist,” 
and  place  Washhourne  in  a niche  with  the  singers  of  2'he 
Temple  and  The  Synagogue. 

The  poems  of  Sir  John  Davies  and  Giles  Fletcher  will 
form  the  next  volumes  of  The  Fuller'’ s W orthies  Library. 

The  Rev.  E.  Gillett.  {From  a Correspondent^) — We 
regret  to  observe  the  decease  of  one  of  our  earliest  cor- 
respondents, whose  contributions  under  the  signature  of 
E.  G.  R.  enriched  the  first  numbers  of  this  journal.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Gillett  died  at  his  vicarage  of  Run- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  6th  of  this  Month.  He  possessed 
a most  intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  local 
dialect  and  peculiarities  of  the  population  of  East  Anglia, 
into  the  dialect  of  which  province,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
executed  a translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Mr. 
Gillett,  who  was  a man  of  close  observation,  was  also 
an  accomplished  botanist.  His  varied  knowledge  was 
chiefly  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  of  what  related  to 
his  native  province  ; and  we  apprehend  his  decease  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  will  leave  a blank  in  his  own 
department  which  will  not  easily  be  supplied. 
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BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Milman’s  Latin  Christianity.  Vol.  I.  1834. 

Tooke’s  Enquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle.  8vo.  1844. 
Wilson’s  Essays  on  Capital,  Currency,  and  Banking.  1847. 
Bailey’s  Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  in  Value.  1837. 

Riolley’s  Doctrines  and  Practice  of  Hippocrates.  1783. 
Butterflies  in  their  Floral  Homes.  4to.  Jerrard. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


Herrick’s  Poems. 

Wanted  by  Messrs,  E.  Clulow  ^ Son,  36,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 


Vivian’s  Spanish  Scenery. 

Lyson’s  History  of  Derbyshire. 

Gladstone’s  Church  AND  State.  4th  Edition.  2 Vols. 

Carves’  Lyra  Anacephalijeosis  Hibernica.  4to. 

O’Conor’s  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS. 

Clarissa  Harlowe.  An  old  edition.  ^ 

Tasso  translated  by  Fairfax.  Folio. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Cotgrave’s  French  and  English  Dictionary.  Folio. 
Bullokar’s  English  Expositor.  12mo. 

Cockeram’s  English  Dictionary. 


Elvot’s(Sir  Thos.)  Dictionary. 

Retrospection,  by  Mr.  Piozzi. 

Hone’s  Every-Day  Book.  Vol.  II.  1827.  Boards,  uncut. 

Johnson  and  Steevens’s  Shakespeare.  15  Vols.  1793.  Vol.  IX. 
Boards  uncut. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  Sugg,  32,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

N.  H.  N.  It  is  stated  in  the  AdvrlUement  prefixed  to  the  Aldine 
Edition  of  Surreu'sVoems,  1866,  that  it  is  substantially  a reprint  of  that 
of  1831,  with  additional  notes  to  the  Memoir  as  well  as  to  the  Poems. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


DR.  LOCOCK’S  WAFERS  FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  AND 
HOARSENESS. 

Letter  received  from  the  Rev.  G.  Warne,  36 , Springfield  Place,  Leeds: 
“Whenever  in  times  of  hoarseness,  arising  from  cold  or  excess  of  public 
speaking,  I have  taken  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers,  I have  invariably  found 
relief.” 

Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption, 
coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs.  To  singers  and  public 
speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice, 
and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  \ld.  per  box.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  and  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  Second  EARL  of 

LIVERPOOL.  Edited  from  Original  Documents  by  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  iu Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  With  Portrait.  Three  Vols.  8vo,  42s.  \_This  day. 

THE  LIFE  of  BIE-WALTEH  RALEGH.  Based  on  Contemporary 

Documents,  together  with  his  Letters,  now  First  Collected.  By  EDWARD  EDWARDS.  With  Portrait. 
Two  Vols.  8 VO,  32s.  [ This  day. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  LONDON. 


New  Edition,  enlarged,  in  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 

nUEIOSITIES  of  LONDON;  exhibiting  the 

Ay  most  Rare  and  Remarkable  Objects  of  Interest  in 
the  Metropolis : with  nearly  Sixty  Years’  Personal  Re- 
collections. By  John  Times,  F.S.A. 


‘ Mr.  Timbs  has  collected  to- 
gether notices  of  nearly  all  that  is 
or  has  been  rare  and  remarkable 
in  Modern  Babylon,  interweaving 
with  them  his  own  personal  remin- 
iscences of  half  a century.  During 
that  time  Mr.  Timbs  has  lived  a 
busy  life,  most  of  which  he  has 
spent  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells ; he  has  seen  much,  and 
when  he  has  seen  it,  like  Captain 


Cuttle,  he  has  made  a note  of  it. 
The  result  of  these  notes  and  ob- 
servations he  has  very  naturally 
embodied  in  a book,  which  ap- 
peared some  12  or  13  years  ago  in 
a small  volume  ; but  having  come 
to  a second  edition,  it  has  now 
reached  the  gigantic  size  of  a 
royal  8vo,  such  as  might  fairly 
claim  the  title  of  a Cyclopasdia  of 
London.’  The  Times,  Oct.  3. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row . 


Just  published,  8vo,  pp.  493,  price  IZ.  5s. 

pOLLECTIONS,  HISTORICAL  and  ARCH^- 

^OLOGICAL.  relating  to  MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  issued  by  the 
POWYS-L  AND  CLUB  ; Eighty  Copies  only  of  which  are  offered  for 
Sale.  (Thpe  are  vacancies  for  Ten  Members  in  the  Club.  Application 
to_  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  No.  20,  Abercromby  Square, 
Liverpool.) 

London  : J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


Just  published,  elegantly  printed,  8vo,  pp.  165,  cloth,  7s.  6cZ. 

The  FEUDAL  BARONS  of  POWYS.  I.  Cherle- 

ton  Lords  of  Powys  (and  Appendix) ; II.  Grey  Lords  of  Powys  : 
111.  The  Lords  Tiptoft  and  Powys  ; IV.  The  Abeyant  Barony  of 
Powys  ; Appendix.  By  MORRIS  CHARLES  JONES. 

London  ; J.  RESSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


J)R. 


Immediately,  in  crown  8vo,  6s.,  a New  Edition  of 

DORAN’S  TABLE  TRAITS  : SOME- 

THING ON  THEM. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Immediately,  in  2 vols.  8vo. 


My  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

with  those  of  the  Eye-Witnesses  of  his  Life.  2 vols.  deray  8vo. 
“ The  long-promised  work  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli.” — Athenceum. 
RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN. 
Immediately,  in  2 vols.  8vo. 

My  diary  in  MEXICO  in  1867,  including  tbe 

Siege  of  Queretaro,  the  Trial,  Attempted  Escape,  and  Execution 
of  the  Emperor:  to  which  is  added  “ Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  my 
Wife,  the  Princess  Salm-Salm.”  By  PRINCE  F.  DE  SALM-SALM, 
Aide-de-Camo  to  ;the  Emperor,  and  Fellow-Prisoner  with  him  at 
Queretaro.  In  2 vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  the  Emperor, 
Miramon,  and  Mejia,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Salm-Salm,  Map  of 
Queretaro,  and  Sketch  of  the  Prison  and  Place  of  Execution  of  the 
Emperor. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


pHE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.— 


Nonpareil  Edition 2s.  6cZ. 

Popular  Edition 5s.  OcZ. 

Carmine  Edition  , 10s.  6cZ. 

Illustrated  Edition,  with  18  plates 21s.  Od. 

Life  and  Works  complete 21s.  OcZ. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Just  published.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  sewed,  6cZ. 

QOME  TIME  AMONG  RITUALISTS.  By  tbe 

O REV.  OCTAVIUS  ELLIS,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s.  Pad- 
dington. 

“ This  is  a curious  and  timely  exposure  of  Ritualism.  The  pamphlet 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  may  render  good  service  in  quarters  ex- 
po sed  to  danger,  &c.”— A’ecorcZ. 

HATCHARDS,  187,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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Books  bought.  — thom as  beet  buys 

LIBRARIES  of  OLD  and  NEW  BOOKS,  and  gives  their  full 
value ; i.m  mediate  cash,  and  the  books  removed  from  any  part  of  town 
or  country  free  of  expense  to  the  seller — Apply  to  THOMAS  BEET 
(late  RODWELL),  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, W. 

Genealogy  and  family  history.— 

Authentic  Pedigrees  deduced  from  the  Public  Records  and  Private 
Sources.  Information  given  respecting  Armorial  Bearings,  Estates, 
Advowsons,  Manors,  &c.  Translations  of  Ancient  Deeds  and  Records, 
Researches  made  in  the  British  Museum. 

Address  to  M.  DOLMAN,  ESQ.,  23,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


PRIVATELY-PRINTED  CLUB  BOOKS. 

An  extraordinary  collection  of  the 

ABBOTSFORD,  BANNATYNE,  MAITLAND,  and  SPALD- 
ING CLUB  PUBLICATIONS  are  now  ON  SALE  at  the  “ Well- 
known  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Book-Shop”  of  THOMAS  GEO. 
STEVENSON,  22,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Note.— As  these  various  Literary  Societies  have  been  recently  dis- 
solved, Collectors  and  Public  Libraries  should  embrace  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  make  up  and  complete  their  Sets  of  such  Valuable  and 
Interesting  Works,  many  of  which  have  become  very  scarce,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  rare. 


nHUBB’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES,  steel-plated 

with  diagonal  bolts,  to  resist  wedges,  drills,  and  fire.  Lists  of 
Prices,  with  130  Illustrations,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of  Chubb’s 
Safes,  Strong-room  Doors,  and  Locks,  sent  free  by  CHUBB  & SON, 
57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


The  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago 
by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  use- 
fully or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  dura- 
bility, as  follows  : — 
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Old  Silver 
Pattern. 
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1 Pattern . 
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Thread. 
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12  Table  Forks  — 

12  Table  Spoons... 

12  Dessert  Forks  .. 

12  Dessert  Spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2 Sauce  Ladles 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
1 Mustard  Spoon,  gt.bwl. 
1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs. . . 
1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  . . 

1 Butter  Knife 

1 Soup  Ladle 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

Total 


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices, _ 

An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a relative  number  of  knives, 
&c.,  2Z,  15s. 

A second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : — 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks XI  2 . per  doz. 

Dessert  „ „ 16  . „ 

Tea  Spoons 10  . „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes,  Cruet  and 
Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 

Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of 
700  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate. 


Nickel  Silver  and 
Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-covers,  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 

Marble  Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers, 

Tea  Trays, 


Urns  and  Kettles, 

Table  Cutlery, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra, 

Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 

Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding  and  Bed- hangings, 
Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture, 
Turnery  Goods,  &c. 


with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show-rooms,  at  39,  Oxford 
Street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4,  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6,  Perry’s  Place  ; 
and  1,  Newman  Yard,  London. 


PAHTEIBGE  AND  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6.s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Tmpi'oved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s,  6d,  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  (id.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 

Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeiaa 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 

'T'HE  PRETTIEST  GIFT  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

X JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  111.  ll.s.  For  a GENTLEMAN, 
one  at  lOZ.  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “ Cheap- 
ness of  Production.” 

Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication. — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

Teeth.  — MR.  ward,  S.M.D.,  ISS,  Oxford 

street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  from  5Z.; 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6cZ.,  complete  set  6Z.;  on  platina  10s.,  complete 
set  9Z.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  12Z.;  filling  5s.  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.— N.B.  Practical  dentist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

” Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— HeraZd. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 
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JEHAN  DE  PARIS  : THE  KINGS  OF  FRANCE 
AND  OF  ENGLAND.* 

M.  Jannet,  whose  Bibliothhque  Bhevirienne  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  in  Paris  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago^  has  lately  started  a new  collection  of 
reprints,  which  deserve  to  he  mentioned  here  be- 
cause they  interest  not  only  French  but  English 
headers.  His  fresh  series  consists  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  works : some,  like  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre’s  Paul  et  Virginie,  Provost’s  Manon  Les- 
caut,  Amyot’s  version  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  have 
been  selected  as  masterpieces  of  imagination  and 
taste,  as  productions  which  address  themselves  to 
every  class  of  readers.  Others  are  intended  more 
especially  for  students  of  ancient  lore — historians, 
archasologists — for  those,  in  short,  who  are  fond  of 
inquiring  into  the  origins  of  literature,  and  of  going 
back  as  far  as  the  Renaissance  and  the  Mediaeval 
epochs.  Fresh  additions  keep,  month  by  month, 
rendering  this  second  division  of  M.  Jannet’s  Bi- 
hliotheqae  a curious  treasure-house  of  recondite  yet 
entertaining  matter  ; and  the  cheap  price  at  which 
each  volume  is  issued  forms  an  additional  recom- 
mendation not  slightly  to  be  regarded.  On  the 
present  occasion  I would  say  a few  words  about 
M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon’s  edition  of  Jehan  de 

* “ Le  romant  de  Jehan  de  Paris,  roy  de  France,  revu 
pour  la  premihre  fois  sur  deux  manuscrits  de  la  fin  du 
quinzieme  siecle.  Par  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  (nou- 
velle  collection  Jannet],  Paris,  Picard.” 


Paris,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  instalments  of  the 
series. 

This  curious  tale,  printed  for  the  first  time, 
some  suppose,  about  the  year  1530,  soon  obtained 
the  greatest  popularity,  and  became  one  of  the 
special  favourites  with  the  more  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  community.  It  took,  of  course,  its 
place  in  the  collection  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Bihliotheque  hleue : the  provincial  press  ^ied 
with  the  Paris  one  in  multiplying  copies  of  the 
much-prized  book,  and  finally,  it  had  the  honour 
of  being  turned  into  an  opera  comique,  to  which 
Boieldieu  composed  the  music. 

The  point,  however,  which  interests  us  here  is, 
the  semi-historical  character  of  Jehan  de  Paris, 
Was  the  work  designed,  indeed,  as  a kind  of  satire 
against  the  king  of  England  ? If  so,  what  king 
did  our  anonymous  author  mean  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule ? In  short,  can  we  determine  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  date  of  the  composition,  and 
identify  the  not  unfrequently  obscure  allusions 
scattered  over  every  page  ? 

Until  quite  recently  there  was  only  one  inter- 
pretation admitted  by  French  savants;  and  it  was 
considered  so  satisfactory,  so  unanswerable,  that 
no  doubt  had  ever  been  raised  as  to  its  truth. 
The  catalogue  of  Guyon  de  Sardieres,  published 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  first  started  it  in 
the  following  manner  (No.  865,  eclairciss.  xx.)  : 

“ Le  roman  de  Jehan  de  Paris  est  un  ouvrage  moderne, 
compose  depuis  Fran9ois  On  y trouve  beaucoup  de 
ceremonies  qui  n’etaient  pas  en  usage  avant  le  regne  de  ce 
roi,  qui  est  le  heros  du  roman,  que  I’auteur  marie  ^ une 
infante  d’Espagne.” 

Hence  the  conclusion,  adopted  by  all  critics  and 
commentators,  that  the  event  intentionally  de- 
scribed by  the  novelist  was  the  marriage  of 
Francis  I.  with  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  V. 

In  1842,  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  French  critics,  developed  the  proposi- 
tion put  forth  by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue 
just  quoted : — 

“ This  novel,”  says  he,  “ the  oldest  edition  of  which,  so 
far  as  I am  able  to  ascertain,  belongs  to  the  year  1544, 
was  evidentl}^  written  some  time  before  in  a satirical 
spirit,  at  the  period  of  the  struggle  between  Francis  I. 
and  the  two  kings  of  England  and  of  Spain,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  V.  Perhaps  some  of  the  allusions  refer  to 
the  marriage  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Eleonora  of  Austria, 
which  was  celebrated  in  1541.  If  we  look  at  the  account 
of  the  luxury  displayed  by  the  king  of  France  in  his 
dress,  his  furniture,  in  fact,  in  all  his  circumstances,  we 
shall  easily  recognise  Francis  I.  The  etiquette  observed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  J ehan  de  Paris  is  the 
same  as  that  which  the  monarch  had  introduced  at  his 
court.  Everything  said  about  his  youth  and  his  hand- 
some appearance  exactlj^  tallies  with  what  history  relates 
to  us.  The  allusion,  therefore,  could  easiU  be  under- 
stood, and  the  popularity  obtained  by  the  tale  from  the 
time  of  its  earliest  appearance  need  not  astonish  us.  . . . 
I must  point  out  between  the  first  text  of  Jehan  de  Paris 
. and  that  given  in  the  Bihliotheque  hleue  a slight  difference. 
The  former  is  not  so  concise,  and  we  ascertain  better  from 
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it  the  connection  of  the  real  facts  of  Francis  the  First’s 
history  and  the  incidents  related  in  the  novel.” 

After  this  long  quotation,  I need  not  translate 
here  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  E,  Mahille  in  the 
reface  to  the  edition  of  Jehan  de  Paris  prepared  by 
im  for  M.  Jannet’s  Bihliotheqiie  Ehevirienne.  He 
indorses  most  thoroughly  the  view  of  M.  Leroux 
de  Jiincy.  The  novel,  he  remarks,  has  been  com- 
post between  1525  and  1535.  Jehan  de  Paris  is 
evidently  Francis  I. 

It  might  appear,  at  first,  that  the  question  as  to 
the  date  of  Jehaii  de  Paris  was  settled  for  ever,  and 
that  no  argument  could  possibly  be  brought  forth 
against  the  conclusions  of  two  critics  so  thoroughly 
competent  to  decide  as  Messrs.  Mahille  and  Leroux 
de  Lincy.  M.  de  Montaiglon,  however,  thinks 
otherwise ; and  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the 
novel  now  under  consideration  belongs  not  to  the 
sixteenth,  but  to  the  fifteenth  century,  he  is  able 
to  appeal  to  a MS.  formerly  belonging  to  M.  E. 
H.  Gaullieur,  and  now  to  be  found  among  the  trea- 
sures of  a private  collection  in  Paris.  This  evi- 
dence, of  course,  disposes  of  the  matter  very  satis- 
factorily. It  is  curious,  at  the  same  time,  to 
determine  whether  the  descriptions  and  scenes  of 
the  tale  are  really  such  that  they  can  be  applicable 
to  Francis  I.  alone. 

In  the  first  place,  as  M.  de  Montaiglon  remarks, 
it  is  not  true  that  of  all  the  French  kings,  Francis  I. 
was  the  only  one  whose  court  etiquette  exhibited 
the  sumptuous  character  which  is  reflected  in  the 
pages  of  Jehan  de  Paris,  Godefroy’s  Ceremonial 
Franqois  is  there  to  prove  the  contrary,  even  if 
the  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  did  not,  at  almost  every  line  of  their 
works,  show  that  long  before  the  Renaissance  period 
feudal  lords  and  barons  were  fond  of  displaying, 
both  at  tournaments  and  on  other  festive  occasions, 
all  the  splendour  they  could  command.  The  court 
of  Ann  of  Brittany  was  celebrated  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  appearance  j and  the  curious  pamphlet 
entitled  Pes  llonneurs  de  la  Cour  explains  how 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  understood 
the  art  of  heightening  the  dignity  of  those  in 
authority  by  surrounding  them  with  every  avail- 
able manifestation  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Let  us  consider,  next,  the  localities  named  by 
the  author  of  Jehan  de  Paris.  As  M.  de  Montaiglon 
observes,  any  historical  novel  of  which  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  hero  would  represent  the  grand  monarque 
keeping  his  court  at  Versailles  or  at  Marly ; if 
the  action  was  a century  later,  the  scene  would  be 
laid  at  Choisy  or  at  Louveciennes ; in  the  same 
manner,  Chambord  and  Blois  are  the  only  two 
royal  residences  which  a novelist  would  dream  of 
in  connection  with  Francis  I. ; for  all  the  period 
anterior  to  that  monarch’s  reign,  the  Louvre  and 
the  forest  of  Vincennes  suggest  themselves  exclu- 
sively, just  as  they  did  to  our  anonymous  conteur. 
There  are,  besides,  numerous  details  of  costume 


and  manners  mentioned  by  M.  de  Montaiglon  in 
his  preface,  and  which  render  the  identification 
still  more  easy. 

The  dramatis  personce  further  claim  our  atten- 
tion; and  although  it  would  be  absurd  to  press 
this  point  too  much,  we  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  certain  coincidences  which  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  married  ; the  sister  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
who  subsequently  became  his  wife,  was  a widow, 
and  no  regent  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdom  except  during  the  monarch’s  captivity. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  the  contrary,  married  a young 
girl,  and  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  regency  of  his  aunt  Anne  de  Beaujeu. 

The  king  of  England  introduced  by  the  novelist 
amongst  the  characters  of  his  book  has  only  one 
personage  of  importance  with  him,  namely  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  name  disappears  from 
history  at  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the 
throne  of  England.  On  the  side  of  the  king  of 
Spain  we  find  the  kings  of  Aragon,  of  Navarre, 
and  of  Portugal.  Now,  at  the  time  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  Aragon  and  Navarre  did  not  form 
separate  crowns.  The  enemy  of  the  king  of  Spain 
is  described  as  being  the  king  of  Grenada ; whereas 
the  town  was  taken  in  1491.  The  account  of  the 
king  of  France  and  his  relatives,  whilst  it  tallies 
admirably  with  the  circumstances  of  Charles  VIII., 
bears,  on  the  contrary,  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
family  and  position  of  Francis  I. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  VIII.  with  Ann  of 
Brittany  is  thus,  according  to  M.  de  Montaiglon, 
the  real  subject  of  the  novel  of  Jehan  de  Paris. 
There  was,  assuredly,  a sufficient  glow  of  romance 
over  the  historical  fact  to  attract  the  notice  of  any 
writer  of  fiction.  Ann  had  for  a long  time  been 
married  by  proxy  to  the  king  of  the  Homans  ; the 
French  monarch  was  then  waging  war  against  her ; 
he  presented  himself  before  the  walls  of  Rennes, 
and  the  duchess  was  prevailed  upon  to  conclude 
a truce.  Then,  under  the  pretext  of  a pilgrimage, 
Charles  VIII.  entered  Rennes,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  Jehan  de  Paris  enters  Burgos — in  the 
threefold  capacity  of  a traveller,  a king,  and"  a 
warrior.  The  next  day  he  waited  upon  his  fair 
enemy,  with  whom  he  had  a long  private  confer- 
ence ; the  betrothal  took  place  three  days  after- 
wards in  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  near  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  on  December  6,  1491,  almost  immedi- 
ately, the  marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  at 
the  castle  of  Langeais,  in  Touraine.  The  personal 
appearance  of  the  king,  his  youth  and  his  accom- 
plishments, contributed  certainly,  in  a very  great 
measure,  to  this  union,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  anticipate. 

In  the  tale,  the  events  referring  to  the  marriage 
of  Jehan  de  Paris  are  exactly  similar.  To  begin 
with,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  has  been 
besieged  whilst  quite  young,  and  the  circumstances 
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related  by  the  author  bring  bach  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  long  wars  which  marked  the  troubled 
reign  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Francis  II.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  the  princess  of  Spain  is 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Jehan  de  Paris  between 
eighteen  and  twenty.  Now,  in  1491,  Charles  VIII. 
was  twenty  years  and  six  months  of  age,  and 
Ann  of  Brittany  sixteen  — a very  strange  coin- 
cidence, says  M.  de  Montaiglon,  if  it  was  due  to 
chance  alone. 

Jehan  de  Paris,  in  the  novel,  has  a rival  who  is 
represented  in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  the  pitiful  part  he  is  made  to  play, 
becomes  the  butt  of  jokes  and  gibes  of  all  kinds. 
Why  should  this  unfortunate  character  be  ascribed 
to  the  king  of  England?  Why  should  the  re- 
jected suitor,  disqualified  by  age  and  infirmities — 
Maximilian,  in  fact — become  in  the  novel  le  roy 
d'  AngUterre  ? 

We  may  say,  by  way  of  answer,  that  consider- 
ing the  feeling  of  irritation  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted between  the  French  and  the  English,  it  was 
not  unnatural  for  a writer  belonging  to  the  former 
nation  to  indulge  in  the  very  mild  revenge  of 
bantering  d cceurjoie  his  neighbours  on  our  side  of 
the  channel.  But,  further,  a marriage  had  actu- 
ally been  projected  on  behalf  of  the  Duchess  Ann 
with  a prince  of  the  royal  family  of  England, 
Edward  V.,  son  of  Edward  IV.  Bichard,  how- 
ever, soon  settled  that  matter  by  murdering  his 
two  nephews  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

M.  de  Montaiglon,  having  thus  with  great  in- 
genuity fixed  the  true  date  of  the  tale,  and 
identified  the  events  alluded  to  by  the  author, 
endeavours  to  ascertain  who  that  author  is.  No 
satisfactory  conclusion,  let  us  say  at  once,  has  yet 
been  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a mere 
supposition  which  leads  us  to  name  Pierre  Sala. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view  the  various  tales  and  novel- 
ettes which  were  written  in  France  during  the 
fourteenth  and  two  following  centuries.  In  more 
than  one  case  we  should  find  the  trace  of  contem- 
porary events,  and  interpret,  as  I have  been  at- 
tempting to  do  on  the  present  occasion,  history 
with  the  help  of  fiction.  The  excellent  collection 
published  by  M.  J annet  will  enable  me  to  discuss 
this  subject  again,  and  to  see  how  the  annals  of 
England,  its  manners  and  its  heroes,  are  treated 
by  French  poets.  In  the  meanwhile,  I would 
conclude  this  paper  by  a word  of  praise  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  series  of  volumes  I am  now 
examining  is  got  up.  The  texts  are  always 
printed  from  the  best  editions  j the  biographical 
notices  are  short  and  to  the  purpose  ; no  notes 
appear  but  those  of  a strictly  indispensable  cha- 
racter and  in  the  case  of  old  works,  such  as 
Clement  Marot,  Villon^  Rabelais,  and  Jehan  de 
Paris,  a glossary  gives  the  explanation  of  obsolete 
grammatical  forms,  proper  names,  archaisms,  &c. 

Harrow.  Gtjstave  Masson. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS, 

spoken  at  the  BIRMINGHAM  THEATRE  BY  MR. 
M'CREADY  IN  1798,  AND  WRITTEN  BY  J.  COLLINS, 
AUTHOR  OF  “ TO-MORROW.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langford,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  interesting  work,  A Century  of  Birmingham 
Life,  has  mentioned  the  name  of  the  elder  Mr. 
M^Cready  (father  of  the  eminent  tragedian,  Mac- 
ready)  as  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
and  the  zealous  cultivator  of  the  public  taste  in 
matters  theatrical  by  the  engagement  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day.  It 
may  supplement  his  account  of  Mr.  M^Cready’s 
management  of  this  most  important  provincial 
theatre,  wherein  Mr.  Macready  and  other  celebrated 
performers  made  their  first  professional  appearance, 
if  I here  transcribe  an  Occasional  Address  written 
for  Mr.  M^Cready  by  .John  Collins,  the  author  of 
To-morrow,”  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  these  pages  (3"'^  S.  iv.  445  j v.  17, 
204).  It  contains  so  many  names  of  note,  that  it 
possesses  more  than  a local  interest. 

Ctjthbert  Bede. 

“ AN  OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS.* 

“ As  comparisons  oft  on  our  fancies  will  sti'ike, 

When,  in  sporting  a thought,  we  demand — What  ’tis 
like? 

So  the  stage  to  an  ord’nary  some  may  compare, 

Where  the  guests  but  too  often  find  ord’naiy  fare  ; 

Yet  the  host  unabash’d  will  still  hang  out  his  sign. 

As  he  knows  on  coarse  viands  keen  stomachs  will  dine. 
But  where  delicate  taste  tempers  appetite’s  call. 

And  /brc’c?-meat,  of  all  things,  unseasorCd,  will  pall, 
Even  turtle  itself  will  be  deem’d  a vile  hash. 

And  we  turn  up  the  nose  at  a spoil’d  calipash. 

But  as  1,  for  two  3'ears,  j^our  purveyor  have  been. 

And  with  dishes  dramatic  have  garnish’d  the  scene, 
Stock’d  my  larder  with  plenW,  and  fill’d  ev’ry  part 
With  provisions  from  fam’d  Covent  Garden's  rich  mart, 
And  the  choicest  of  game  cull’d  from  Old  Drury’s  stall. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  now,  that  I’ve  drain’d  Leadenliall.\ 
Some  few  birds  of  passage,  ’tis  true,  will  take  wing, 
And  claim  the  same  freedom  to^y  as  to  sing-, 

So,  while  Indedon  spreads  his  wild  pinions  afar, 

A Storace  fills  his  place,  like  a wandering  star ; 

And  should  she  the  next  season  like  him  baulk  your 
wishes, 

I’ve  but  this  to  observe, — ‘ stars  are  no  standing  dishes.’ 
Then  there’s  Leivis  that  Rover,  that  Goldfindi  un- 
match’d. 

To  no  summer  station  confin’d  or  attach’d. 

In  a Tangent  flies  off — j^et  the  stars  we  implore. 

That  they’ll  speed  his  return  in  a Tangent  once  more. 
Mean  while  his  Wild  Oats  make  but  Fame  an  enroller. 
That  the  Gentleman  still  will  be  leagu’d  with  the 
Stroller  ! 


* “ Spoken  by  Mr.  M‘Cready  at  the  opening  of  the 
Birmingham  Theatre,  in  the  year  1798,  just  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Mrs.  Pope,  and  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Earren  to  Lord  Derby  ; and  introductive  to  the  appear- 
ance, that  season,  of  Messrs.  Bannister,  Munden,  Kell^-, 
and  Murray";  Mrs,  Siddons,  Mrs.  Mattocks,  Miss  Leek, 
and  Mrs.  Addison.” 

t “ Pointing  to  his  own  head.” 
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Nor  can  we  our  duty  so  sadl}^  forget, 

As  to  make ' .s  deny,  or  to  make  us  regret. 

While  our  stage  of  a Pillar  sustains  such  a lop. 

That  we’ve  pitch’d  on  a Bannister  now  for  its  prop. 
While  3Iunden,  the  premier  of  Momus’s  Court, 

The  mainspring  of  mirth,  and  the  minion  of  sport. 
With  Kelly ^ who  calls  up  our  smiles  and  our  tears. 
And  whose  strains  melt  our  hearts  while  they  ravish 
our  ears. 

Are  prepar’d  to  present  their  best  fruits  in  due  season, 
With  the  full  flow  of  soul  and  the  festal  of  reason  ! 

Nor  must  the  glib  Muse,  though  she  runs  hurry-skurr}^. 
Overleap  in  her  speed  the  due  merits  of  Murray, 

Whose  fame,  long  establish’d,  needs  no  spurious  vamp. 
Yet  would  crown  sterling  worth  with  a Birmingham 
stamp. 

Thus  dollars,  though  weight,  with  a new  mark  we  grace. 
And  the  bullion  goes  off  with  a still  better  face!  * 

As  for  those  who’ve  among  you  past  current  before. 
You  well  know  their  worth — and  I need  not  say  more : 
And  though  worthies  we  boast,  by  our  bardling  un- 
sung, 

As  he  bridles  his  pen — I must  bridle  my  tongue. 

Yet  the  pause  of  a moment  but  gives  a new  spring 
To  that  impulse  which  vibrates  the  heart’s  master 
string, 

An  impulse  which  rouses  remembrance’s  aid. 

That  the  scene  must  soon  close — when  our  parts  are  all 
play’d ; 

And  that  Barren,  the  boast  and  the  pride  of  the  stage. 
Form’d  the  ej-e  to  delight  and  the  heart  to  engage. 
Who  at  Love’s  proudest  altar  has  plighted  her  vows, 
While  the  bright  dazzling  coronet  circles  her  brows. 

On  the  same  lowly  bed,  when  her  exit  is  made. 

Must  lie  down  in  oblivion,  with  Pope’s  gentle  shade ! 
But  a truce  to  those  tints  of  mortality’s  hue, 

And  a truce  to  the  tints  of  morality  too ; 

Pale  Dejection  we’ll  scout — give  our  cares  to  the  wind. 
And  look  forward  with  hope — let  who  will  look  behind; — 
See  the  fair  queen  of  smiles  to  a countess  degraded, 
While  the  bright  queen  of  tears  wears  her  laurels  uu- 
faded : 

Pier  tears,  while  they  flow,  shall  bring  joy  in  their  train. 
And  we’ll  hail  the  continuance  of  Siddons’s  reign! 
Then  there’s  Mattocks,  the  handmaid  of  humour  and 
whim, 

In  the  belle  or  the  blowze — in  the  pert  or  the  prim ; 
Whose  spirits  give  life  to  inanimate  clods. 

And  can  mortals  enchant — or  enrapture  the  gods ! 

She  your  favour  so  prizes — she’ll  die  but  she’ll  win  it. 
And  the  prize  if  she  loses — the  devil  is  in  it  1 
On  a candidate  likewise  of  choral  esteem. 

We  trust  you’ll  the  smiles  of  beneficence  beam. 

Whose  bare  name  in  Wales,  would  protection  bespeak. 
As  your  true  ancient  Britons  all  rev’rence — a Leek. 

And  an  Addison's  worth,  if  jmur  praise  it  incurs. 

You’ll  at  once  be  Spectators  and  Guardians  others! 
Thus,  in  light-feather’d,  random-like,  straightforward 
vein. 

Would  we  plead  in  behalf  of  our  whole  Thespian  train ; 
While  our  author  well  knows,  ‘ Hastv  scribblers  will 
blot,’ 

And  confesses,  point-blank — ‘ A fool’s  bolt  is  soon  shot.’ 
So  this  dull  tedious  homily  now  to  complete. 

Full  as  long  as  an  old-fashion’d  grace  before  meat. 

Now  uncover's,  the  word — should  you  find  a repast 
Which  your  appetite  tempts  more  to  feast  than  to  fast; 


* “ His  Majesty’s  profile,  no  larger  than  a silver  penny, 
was  then  struck  with  a punch,  upon  every  dollar  in  cir- 
culation.” 


Though  with  dainties  the  table  be  sparingly  stor’d. 

Put  up  kindly  with  all  that  our  cheer  can  afford  ; 
Then,  of  course,  you’ll  cot  fair,  without  mangling — and 
then, 

’Tis  our  hope,  when  jmu’ve  cut — That  you’ll  all  come 
agen." 


PALACE  OF  HENRY  VIII.  AND  CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

In  Fleet  Street,  just  a few  doors  from  the  much- 
maligned,  but  nevertheless  venerable  Temple  Bar, 
and  opposite  the  opening  of  Chancery  Lane,  is  an 
interesting  and  ancient-looking  building  covered 
in  its  front  with  arms  and  decorations,  amongst 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  are  suffici- 
ently abundant.  The  ground  and  first  floors  are 
now  used  as  first-class  hairdressing  saloons,  whilst 
the  exterior  informs  the  passers-by  that  the  house 
was  formerly  the  Palace  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.”  Often  have  I 
gazed  upon  this  ancient  edifice,  and  in  musing 
upon  the  various  vicissitudes  it  must  have  expe- 
rienced, I have  wondered  upon  what  evidence 
rested  the  above  inscription,  since  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  either  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above-named  celebrities  ever  resided  in  the 
Temple,  whilst  the  probabilities  are  all  against  it. 

In  reading  lately  Cavendish’s  Life  of  Wolsey, 
I happened  to  meet  with  a passage  which  appears 
to  me  to  explain  away  the  difficulty.  After  telling 
the  well-known  story  of  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  having 
set  the  future  Cardinal,  when  a young  man,  by 
his  feet,  during  his  pleasure” — in  other  words, 
in  the  stocks — Cavendish,  who  was  Wolsey’s  gen- 
tleman usher,  relates  how  Master  Pawlet”  was 
never  afterwards  forgiven  by  the  Cardinal,  but 
was  confined  by  the  latter  when  Chancellor  of 
England,  for  six  years  or  more,”  within  the  limits 
of  the  Temple, 

“ In  bis  lodging  there  in  the  gate-house  next  the  street, 
which  he  re-edified  very  sumptuously,  garnishing  the 
same  on  the  outside  thereof  with  cardinal’s  hats  and  arms, 
badges  and  cognisances  of  the  Cardinal,  with  divers  other 
devices  in  so  glorious  a sort,  that  he  thought  thereby  to 
have  appeased  his  old  unkind  displeasure.”  * 

Can  there  be  a doubt,  therefore,  that  the  so- 
called  Palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey”  was  really  the  former  home  and  prison- 
house  of  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  ?.  It  still  remains  the 
gate-house  next  the  street,”  an  archway  through 
it  leading  to  the  Middle  Temple. 

Old'  London  is  gradually  passing  away,  and  at 
no  distant  period  this  interesting  house  must  neces- 
sarily disappear.  Would  not  a photograph,  both 
of  its  exterior  and  interior,  coupled  with  a com- 
plete description  of  the  circumstances  I have 
stated,  form  an  interesting  subject  for  one  of  our 
many  excellent  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals  P I 
trust  that  some  editor  of  such,  who  may  happen 
to  see  this,  may  think  so.  B.  P.  Cottott. 

[*  Vide  “N.  & Q.”  S.  iv.  176,  213.— Ed.] 
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Gloucestekshtre  Dialect. — In  tlie  Saturday 
Review  for  Oct.  17  appears  a most  able  critique  of 
an  interesting  essay  on  the  above  subject.  May 
I commend  both  to  your  readers?  But  I will 
venture  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  some  points 
left  open  by  the  accomplished  critic^  who  has 
handled  the  subject  so  well. 

1.  Dormouse,”  for  bat,  named  as  a novelty. 
This  is  obviously  the  German  Jledermaus,  with 
the  first  syllable  dropped  “ per  apocopen” — 
as  was  the  phrase  in  our  boyhood. 

2.  Millard,”  for  miller?  Why  the  final  d? 

I fear  this  is  less  euphonic  than  the  same  vul- 
garism as  in  scholard.” 

3.  “ Cotswold.”  Is  it  not  a word  compounded 
of  the  two  equivalents  coed  (Celtic)  and  wald 
(Teut.)=wood  ? a combination  of  synonymes. 
Just  as  in  Bristol,  Do?  = mead  is  a local  name 
now ; and  the  Llong  = ships,  is  found  in  sad 
notoriety  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  (as  I 
imagined  a Gloucestershire  combination  to  be) 
Pot  well,  from  Pyt  (AVelsh)=weil. 

4.  May  I venture  to  offer  the  following  hypo- 

thesis in  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  curious 
word  caddie— to  make  a clatter  about  a person — 
such  as  we  may  hear  from  a laundry  or  kitchen  ? 
The  reviewer  rightly  rejects  the  explanations  in 
Mr.  Huntly’s  book.  Will  he  accept  the  following  ? 
Is  not  caddie  the  equivalent  in  sound  not  only 
of  a common  word,  but  of  the  existing  German 
yackern  or  gackeln,  and  the  Dutch  and  Swedish 
kakelen  f D and  t are  simply  equivalents,  indif- 
ferently used,  and  (1)  &rMcA:e=bridge ; (2)  TnKphs= 
bitter;  (S)  snecken  (Lowland  Scotch.)  =schneide?i 
(German)  =to  cut;  (4)  lectica— litter ; (5)  hegge 
(Dutch)  ((}er.)=hade  (Swedish)  =:both, — 

readily  illustrate,  in  these  various  cognate  dialects, 
the  easy  transition  from  c and  its  equivalents  to  t 
arid  d,  which  is  required  for  my  humble  attempt 
at  solving  this  difficulty.  T.  J.  0. 

LTNTERMfmiAXRE.”  — It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted by  all  explorers  of  the  byways  of  French 
history  and  literature,  that  this  useful  imitation  of 
*•'  N.  & Q.”  has  ceased  to  appear.  The  Bxdletin 
du  Bouquiniste  is  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  of 
notes  and  queries  like  those  contained  in  the  In- 
iermediah'e,  but  on  a much  restricted  scale. 

J.  Macrat. 

The  Halifax  and  Rochester  Peerages. — 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish peerage  must  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  titles  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  family  to  another.  John  Brown, 
Lord  Dashaway,  dies  to-day,  and  if  he  leaves  no 
heir  in  the  male  line  to  succeed  him,  another 
Lord  Dashaway  is  created  to-morrow  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Robinson.  Since  we  have  such  a 
variety  of  names  and  confusion  of  titles,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  blunders  are  so  frequently  committed 


by  those  who  speak  or  write  of  the  British  nobility 
In  the  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
George  Savile,  Earl  of  Halifax,  was  one  of  the 
principal  ministers  and  leader  of  the  Government 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  lord  was  the  most 
eloquent  orator  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill  in  1681.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.  (1714)  Charles  Montague, 
Earl  of  Halifax,  formed  an  administration  in  which 
he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  Lord 
Halifax  was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Addi- 
son. Were  these  two  Flalifaxes  related  to  each 
other  ? A colleague  of  the  former  Lord  Halifax 
was  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester  (son  of 
the  first  Lord  Clarendon).  In  the  same  reign, 
but  a little  earlier,  we  find  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Charles  II., 
better  known  as  a wit  than  as  a statesman.  Were 
these  two  Rochesters  related  to  each  other  ? 

J.  E.  E. 

The  Cas  Coinage  and  Derivation  of  the 
Word  Cash.  — Forty- one  out  of  a list  of  forty- 
nine  copper  coins  * supposed  to  have  been  current 
during  the  Portuguese  rule  in  Southern  India  are 
stamped  with  the  word  Cas”  in  European  letters. 
Can  any  better  derivation  than  this  be  given 
for  our  word  cash,”  as  exemplified  in  the  coin 
sent  with  this,  marked  XX  Cash,”  the  fortieth 
part  of  a fanam,  minted  at  Madras  in  1838  ? The 
word  Casa”  in  Portuguese  means  a house  or 
family,  as  in  Sancta  Casa,  the  Holy  Inquisition ; 
which,  if  the  above  statement  is  correct,  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  different  chiefs  by  whom 
they  were  minted  acknowledged  subjection  to 
that  diabolical  institution,  established  at  Goa  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  . 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Petition  of  Henry  First  Viscount  Falk- 
land to  Charles  I.  — The  following  is  from  an 
early  MS.  The  petition  is  printed  in  Cabala,  and 
thence  in  the  Life  of  Lucius  Lord  Falkland  by 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis;  but  the  present  appeared  to 
be  a more  genuine  and  contemporary  copy.  The 
son  mentioned  here  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Lucius,  afterwards  second  viscount;  but  of 
this  the  proof  is  not  particularly  clear  : — 

“ To  the  Kings  most  excellent  Ma‘‘e 
The  humble  petition  of  y®  Vicount  ffalldand  one  of  yo’" 
niost  Plonor'’^®  privie  Counsell. 

“ Most  humbly  shewinge, — 

“ That  I had  a Sonne  vntill  I lost  him  in  yo*'  high 
displeasure  where  I cannot  seeke  him,  because  I haue  no 
will  to  finde  him  theire. 

“ Men  say  their  is  a Wilde  ^munge  man  now  prisom'  in 
the  ffleete  for  masueringe  his  actions  b}^  his  owne  private 
sence,  but  now  for  y*  ye  same  yo^'  Ma‘>e®  hand  hath  ap- 
peared in  his  punishment,  he  bowes  & humbles  himselfe 
before  & to  it. 

* Wilson’s  Mackenzie  Collection,  ii.  ccxxxv. 
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“ Whether  he  be  m3’ne  or  no  I cannot  discerne  hj’-  noe 
Light,  but  yt  of  jo^  Royall  Clemencye,  for  oneW  in  j'o’’ 
forgiuenes  must  I owne  him  mj'iie. 

“ fforgiuenes  is  y®  glory  of  the  supreamest  powers,  & 
this  the  opperation,yt  when  it  is  extended  in  the  greatest 
masure,  it  conuerts  y®  greatest  offenders  into  y®  greatest 
Louers,  & so  makes  purchase  of  the  hart  an  especiall 
priviledge,  peculier  & dew  to  Sovera^me  Princes. 

“ If  now  3m’'  Ma‘i®  will  vouchsafe,  out  of  3m''  owne  he- 
nignitye  to  become  a second  [nature],  & restore  that  vnto 
me,  w®h  y®  first  gave  me,  & vanity  deprived  me  of,  1 shall 
keepe  my  reckoning  of  my  full  numbre  of  sonnes  w‘h 
comfort,  & render  y®  tribute  of  my  most  humble  thank- 
fulnes ; else  my  weake  old  memory  must  forgett  one.” 

W.  CaKE3V  Hazlitt. 

Pkintii^g  in  Sundekland. — Tlie  following  in- 
scription on  a tombstone  in  Bishop- Wearmouth 
churchyard  is  worthy  of  preservation : — 

“Rowland  Wetherald  (Mathematician),  he  departed 
this  life  19  June,  1791.  He  was  the  first  who  set  up 
printing  in  Sunderland.” 

Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion,  Sunderland. 

Cosmetics. — These  are  very  playfully  alluded 
to  in  the  following  verses  of  Scarron^  rendered 
freely  (larffo)  b}’’  your  obedient  servant 

X.  Y.  Z. 

“ A MADAME  DE  SEVIGNY. 

“ Bel  ange,  en  deueil  qui  m’estes  apparu, 

Je  suis  charme  de  vostre  veue, 

Je  ne  I’aurais  pas  cru, 

Que  vous  eussiez  este  de  tant  attraits  pourveue. 
Sont-ils  de  vostre  cru  ? 

Ou  si  I’on  vous  les  vend,  enseignez-moi  la  rue. 

Oil  vous  prenez  de  si  charmans  attraits, 

Qui  charment  de  loing  et  de  pres.” 

“ Fair  widow,  in  fair  weeds  arrayed. 

No  fairer  vision  met  m3’'  sight. 

Since  m3’'  eyes  open’d  on  the  light, — 

Say  are  those  curls  your  native  braid  ? 

Th-at  rosy  hue  I scarce  (forgive  me) 

Can  deem  it  really  yours,  believe  me. 

Those  blooms,  so  nat’rally  you’ve  caught  ’em, 

Are  rare — pray  tell  us  where  3mu  bought  ’em  ? 
You’ve  surely  got  from  Rachel’s  daughter 
Zahara  dew  or  Jordan’s  water — 

From  Bond  Street  cribb’d  the  secret  clever 
Of  being  ‘ beautiful  for  ever.’ 

But  true  or  false — so  bright  thy  charms, 

I wish  thee,  lad3g  in  my  arms.” 

Eakly  Pkices  oe  Old  English  Books. — In  the 
thirty-sixth  volume  of  Archceologia^  p.  291,  are  some 
extremely  curious  entries  relative  to  the  ancient 
value  of  early  English  books,  some  of  which  are 
now  of  the  utmost  rarity,  and  one  or  two  unique 
or  unknown.  The  entries  belong  to  the  Domestic 
Accounts  of  Sir  William  More  of  Loseley,  near 
Guilford,  for  1556.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing items  were  deserving  of  especial  notice  : — 

“ Itm.  L3'dgats  pi'o verbs,  1^. 

Itm.  Ragmans  Role,  1^. 

Itrn.  The  bodge  of  the  Court,  1^. 

Itm.  The  ma3'dens  drenie, 

Itm.  Alexanders  Bark]e3’'S  Eglog, 

Itrh.  A h’ttle  ballet  boke,  [PQ. 

Itm.  The  festyvall,  iiij^k” 


The  market  value  of  these  seven  articles  at  the 
present  time  might  be  two  hundred  pounds.  But 
of  Ragmans  Role  no  copy  is  known  to  exist ; the 
same  may  probably  be  the  case  with  the  Lyttle 
hallet  hohe — at  least  I am  not  aware  of  any  volume 
within  the  date  which  answers  to  the  description. 
The  lodge  of  the  Court  is,  of  course,  Skelton’s 
Bowge  of  Courte,  of  which  W.  de  Worde  printed 
two  editions,  of  each  of  which  there  is  one  copy 
extant  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  one  copy 
only.  The  prouerhes  of  Lydgate  appear  to  be  in 
precisely  the  same  predicament.  De  Worde  issued 
(at  least)  two  impressions  of  them,  and  there  are 
only  two  copies  (one  of  either)  traceable. 

W.  CAEE3V  Hazlitt. 


Anonymous  Poem. — Where  can  1 find,  and 
who  was  the  author  of,  a short  poem,  of  which  I 
only  remember  one  verse  ? It  was  called,  I think, 
^‘King’s  Bridge,”  and  was  published  by  Dighton 
of  Cambridge  about  the  year  1842.  All  I re- 
member of  it  is  — 

“ The  river  runneth  silentl3^, 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith  ; 

It  keepeth  its  secrets  down  below. 

And  so  doth  Death.” 

C.  W.  Baekley. 

Aijthoe  wanted.  — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  beautiful  lines  ? — 

“Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day. 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 

And  breathed  that  long,  long  night  awaj’-  « 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 

She  passed  through  Glory’s  golden  gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise.” 

Onaled. 

Samuel  Bagstee,  the  publisher  of  the  RolygloU 
Bible.  His  biographer  says  that,  in  the  year 

“ he  issued  a selection  of  moral  and  religious  lessons 
founded  upon  the  customs  of  bees,  and  extracted  from  a 
work  written  by  Samuel  Purchas,  M.A.,  and  first  pub- 
lished 1657.” 

Any  bibliographical  information  will  oblige. 

Kalph  Thomas^. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 

Bible. — Having  in  my  possession  a Bible  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1495,  and  in  the  page  next  to  the 
title-page  it  has  a sort  of  commentary  or  intro- 
duction signed  by  ^‘H.  Grashop,”  I should  feel 
obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  publication  whether  any  person 
of  note  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  existed  at 
that  period,  or  subsequent  to  it,  as  the  fact  would 
prove  the  date  of  the  Bible  being  genuine. 

E.  P. 

Portsmouth. 
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Broad  Arrow.  — lam  desirous  of  knowing 
wken  the  broad  arrow  was  first  used  as  a mark  of 
government  stores.  The  question  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  first  series  of  N.  & Q./’  but  no 
satisfactory  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  fix 
the  date,  1 have  a cannon-ball — which  from  the 
place  of  its  discovery  I conjecture  to  be  of  the 
time  of  our  civil  war,  1642-1648  — on  which  this 
device  is  impressed.  Cornub. 

Cornish  Primeval  Remains. — Which  is  the 
best  book  of  reference  for  the  existing  druidical 
antiquities  of  West  Cornwall.  Several  modern 
books  that  I have  seen  are  singularly  incomplete 
in  the  details  of  the  subject.  A.  J.  B. 

CocQCiGRUES. — What  is  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  expression  so  frequently  used  by  Charles 
Kingsley  in  Water  Babies,  ^‘the  coming  of  the 
Cocqcigrues  ”?  (pp.  249-346).  R.  J.  P. 

Commonwealth.  — Were  colours  used  in  its 
armies  and  navy  j if  so,  what  kind  ? K.  B. 

History  of  Dumfriesshire.” — In  The  Athe- 
ncBum  of  Oct.  10,  I read  that  a bulky  History  of 
Dumfriesshire  ” has  recently  been  published  by  a 
memi)er  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Naturalists’ 
Society.  As  I have  not  seen  the  book  advertised, 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  author’s  and  publisher’s 
names.  I shall  also  be  glad  of  information  re- 
specting the  society:  who  is  the  secretary,  his 
address,  &c.  &c.  ? F.  M.  S. 

Gorges  and  Bradbury  Families. — Sir  Fer- 
dinand Gorges  was  governor  of  the  fort  and  island 
of  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  New  England ; he  em- 
ployed an  agent  named  Thomas  Bradbury  (sup- 
posed to  be  a grandson  of  Wymond  Bradbury  of 
Essex)  in  1636,  &c.  Information  concerning  this 
Thomas  Bradbury  would  be  thankfully  received 
by  H.  A.  Bainbridge. 

24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

Inscription  at  Pfaffers. — Above  the  door 
of  the  church  at  the  late  convent  of  Pfaffers  is 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Coelo  animato  Marise  supra  coelum  exaltatse  templum 
hoc  erex.  Bonif.  Pri.  & Conv.  1697.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Coelo  animato  ? ” 

R.  R.  D. 

Archbishop  King’s  Monument.  — As  your 
correspondent  Abhba  is  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  Donnybrook  near  Dublin,  and  has  access  to 
the  parish  registers,  perhaps  he  would  kindly 
inform  me  whether  there  is  a monument  over 
Archbishop  King’s  grave  in  the  north  side  of  the 
parish  churchyard,  or  in  the  church  itself?  If 
there  be  such  still  in  existence,  I would  be  much 
obliged  for  a copy  of  the  inscription  as  well  as  of 
the  registry  of  burial.  His  grace  died  in  Mav, 
1729.  C.  S.  K: 

8,  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 


London  Companies’  Registers. — Herbert,  in 
his  History  of  the  City  Companies,  omits  to  give 
the  very  useful  information  of  the  precise  dates 
at  which  the  extant  registers  of  apprentices  and 
freemen  in  each  company  respectively  begin.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  form  such  a list,  if  your 
correspondents  would  each  contribute  the  result 
of  his  own  search  in  such  registers  as  he  has  had 
occasion  to  examine.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what 
records  the  Brewers’  Company  have  preserved? 
and  from  what  date  their  admissions  of  freemen 
have  been  recorded  ? Tewars. 

Matricide.  — A letter,  unsigned,  but  dated 
from  York,  March  31,  1648,  printed  in  Rush- 
worth’s  Historical  Collection,  part  iv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1047,  speaks  of  a woman  having  been  tried  at 
the  York  Assizes  then  just  past,  found  guilty,  and 
hanged,  for  crucifying  of  her  mother  and  sacri- 
ficing a calf  and  a cock,  as  a burnt  sacrifice,  and 
the  husband  of  the  woman  was  hang’d  for  having 
a hand  in  the  fact.”  Was  this  horrible  crime 
some  heathen  rite,  or  is  it  a hideous  fable? 
Where  shall  I find  any  further  account  of  it  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Sir  P.  Maule  and  R.  B. — In  a work  written 
at  the  close  of  James  I.’s  reign.  Sir  P.  Maule  is 
spoken  of  as  a “ persecutor  ” of  the  Puritan 
ministers,  and  especially  of  Mr.  R.  B.”  On  his 
death-bed,  the  persecutor,  being  despair,” 
sent  for  B.  B.,  “ but  the  man  of  God  could  not 
be  found.”  I should  be  glad  to  get  some  infor- 
mation about  Sir  P.  Maule  and  the  person  de- 
signated as  B.  B. 

Robert  Boyd  and  Robert  Bruce,  two  Scots 
worthies,  are  the  only  Puritans  I know  of,  having 
their  initials,  who  got  into  trouble  in  James’s 
reign.  Q.  Q. 

Mordue  : Pardew.  — Can  any  one  explain  the 
derivation  of  the  surnames  Mordue  and  Pardew  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  they  come  from  the  Norman 
oaths  mort-de-Dieu  and  par-Dieu.  I think  this  is 
very  unlikely.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

Pied  Friars. — In  the  interesting  little  tract 
Bierce  the  Bloughma'rts  Crede,  re-edited  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  by  Mr.  Skeat,  we 
have  a description  of  the  Carmelites  given  by  a 
Minorite.  After  speaking  of  the  cheating  and 
immorality  of  these  Maries  men,”  the  Grey 
Friar  goes  on  to  say : — 

“ Sikerli  y can  nou3t  fynden 
Who  hem  first  founded, 

But  ke  foies  foundedeii 
hemself,  freres  of  the  Pye, 

And  maken  hem  mendynauns, 

& marre  te  puple.” 

LI.  64-69. 

Mr.  Skeat  says  in  a note  that  these  ‘^Pied 
Friars  ” were  ‘‘not  very  different  from  the  Car- 
melites ; called  so  from  their  dress  being  a mix- 
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ture  of  black  and  white,  like  a magpie.”  But 
from  the  passage,  surely  the  Minorite  is  speaking 
of  the  regular  order  of  the  Carmelites.  Might 
they  not  fairly  be  called  Pied  from  the  contrast  of 
their  white  scapulary  and  cloak  and  brown  tunic  ? 
We  are  told  that  their  usual  distinctive  name  was 
White  Friars ) but  can  any  one  give  any  inform- 
ation as  to  the  existence  of  a separate  order  of 
Pied  Friars,  as  distinct  from  the  Carmelites  ? The 
name  would  seem  most  naturally  to  belong  to  the 
simple  black  and  white  of  the  Dominicans,  but 
they  are  evidently  not  referred  to  in  the  passage. 

Maet,  Duchess  oe  Sueeolh.  — Maria  Eegina 
Fra.  et  D.  Sutfol.  Brookena  Filia  H.  Sep.  Begis 
Anglise.”  This  is  a copy  of  an  inscription  on  a 
portrait  in  crayons  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  who  was  married  first  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Sufiblk.  The  owner  of  the  portrait — 
supposed  to  be  a copy  from  Holbein — is  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Brookena.”* 

S.  B.. 

Taulee  ahd  S.  Fe.  De  Sales. — In  my  paper 
on  Tauler  in  last  volume,  I mentioned  a transla- 
tion of  the  Vie  Devote  having  appended  Tauler’s 
Dialogue  with  a Beggar,  secretly  printed  in  1709. 
I have  since  found  in  Spenser’s  Things  New  and 
Old,  Bond.  1658,  p.  453,  No.  1273,  an  abstract  of 
this  Dialogue  betwixt  one  Doctor  Thaulerus, 
and  a poor  Man  that  lay  begging  by  the  high- 
way side  ” : and  in  the  margin  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  “ Franc,  de  Salis,  Introduction  d la  Vie 
devote!  This  reference,  like  many  others  in  this 
old  folio,  I believe  to  be  a mistake : but  whence 
has  it  arisen,  and  how  comes  Tauler’s  Dialogue  to 
be  associated  with  S.  Francis  de  Sales  ? 

Eieiohhach. 

Theeshold. — What  early  writers  use  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  ^Hhreshing-place  ” ? Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  a host  of  others  contemporary 
with  them,  employ  threshold  in  its  usual  sense  of 
entrance  to  a building ; but  the  word  carries  on 
the  very  face  of  it  a connection  with  threshing, 
and  yet  the  following  passage  from  Aubrey  (quoted 
in  an  article  in  the  Quarterlg  Revieiv,  vol.  ciii. 
p.  124)  is  the  only  one  I have  met  with  where 
this  connection  is  plainly  stated  : — 

“ The  architecture  of  an  old  English  gentleman’s  house, 
especially  in  Wiltshire,  was  a good  high  strong  wall,  a 
gate-house,  a great  hall  or  parlour,  and  within  the  little 
green  court  where  you  come  in,  stood  on  one  side  the 
barne ; they  then  thought  not  the  noise  of  the  threshold 
ill  musique.” 

Jaydee. 


[*  There  is  a portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  with 
the  above  inscription,  but  without  the  word  “ Brookena,” 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  (ii.)  697. — Ed.] 


WiJSTDOw  iH  St.  Nicholas  Chuech,  New- 
castle.— In  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  is  a memorial  window  set  up  in  memory  of 
a chemist  and  druggist,  at  one  time  a member  of 
the  congregation.  Six  compartments  exhibit  the 
good  man  visiting  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,, 
&c.  ] in  each  of  these  is  a full-length  portrait  of 
the  deceased ; while  in  two  of  the  compartments 
he  appears  standing  on  the  steps  of  a well-stored 
shop,  over  the  window  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
person’s  name  to  whom  the  memorial  is  devoted, 
and  underneath  Chemist  and  Dm.” 

Can  any  correspondent  tell  us  of  any  other 
windows  into  which  portraits  and  such  details  as 
those  mentioned  above  are  introduced  ? 

JoHHSOH  Baily. 


SieJohh  Davies. — Having  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a book-rarity  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  I wish 
to  put  a query  concerning  it,  and  therefore  give  its 
title-page : — 

“0  Utinam.  1.  For  Queene  Elizabeths  securitie.  2.  For 
hir  Subiects  prosperitie.  3.  For  a generall  conformitie. 
4.  And  for  Englands  tranquilitie.  [Woodcut  ornament.] 
^ Printed  at  London  by  Eichard  Yardley  and  'Peter 
Short,  for  lohn  Pennie,  dwelling  in  Pater  noster  roAV  at 
the  signe  of  the  Grey  hound.  1691.” 

It  is  an  18mo  unpaged,  last  signature  Gr  3.  Pre- 
fixed is  an  “ Epistle  ” addressed  To  the  most 
noble,  famous,  renowmed  [s^c]  inuincible  and  vic- 
torious Eealme  of  England.”  This  is  signed  “ He 
that  is  alwaies  prest  to  die  to  shield  thee  from 
danger:  lohn  Dauies.”  The  name  occurs  also 
three  times  subsequently,  perhaps  a fourth  time, 
the  last  leaf  of  the  treatise -proper  being  awanting^ 
in  our  exemplar.  Beneath  the  name  to  the 

Epistle  ” is  the  following  MS.  note  in  a neat 
contemporary  hand:  '^The  Welshe  Poett,  a Second 
Marvyna  (?),  as  hee  thincks,  sayd  to  bee  as  light 
a fickel-headed  fellow,  as  a man  can  commonly 
converse  withall : in  fine,  a common  Poett.’^ 
Again,  after  the  name  at  end  of  a praier  for  the 
Queene,”  there  is  added  by  the  same  poet 
Laureat.” 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  above  library,  the  former 
note  is  given  ‘Ho  identify  the  author,  usually 
called  Sir  John  Davies.”  I hesitate  to  accept  this 
identification,  on  these  grounds : — 

(a)  Sir  John  Davies  was  a native  of  Wilts,  and 
so  could  not  (accurately)  be  called  a “Welsh© 
Poett.” 

{0)  He  had  published  nothing  so  early  as  1591 
to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  “ Poett,”  Welsh  or 
other. 

(7)  In  none  of  the  lists  of  his  ‘ writings  is  O 
JJtinam  assigned  to  him. 

(S)  It  differs  altogether  in  its  general  style  and 
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specialities  of  wording  from  his  acknowledged 
productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  (5),  inas- 
much as  style  is  an  unsafe  criterion,  I have  found 
its  tone  of  passionate,  and  indeed  hyperbolical 
glorification  of  Elizabeth,  quite  in  accord  with 
Sir  John  Davies’  lines  to  the  “ Great  Queen  ” in 
his  dedication  of  Nosce  Teipsum,  Hymnes  of  As- 
trcBa,  and  Orchestra,  &c.  &c. 

I glean  certain  personal  allusions  which  may  be 
helpful  in  identification  of  the  author.  I italicise 
some  words  for  after  remark : — 

(1)  “ Much  more  might  be  here  incerted,  touching  the 
severitie  of  Gods  iustice,  and  our  sinfull  carelessnesse. 
But  what  hope  may  I conceiue  that  my  perswasions  {being 
a man  as  corrupt  as  the  corruptest)  should  preuaile  . . . .” 

(2)  “ Ye  Knights,  squires  and  gentlemen  of  England, 

0 surcease  your  ciuill  dissentions,  whereby  the  greater 
number  of  our  shieres  are  deuided  and  mightilie  disquieted, 
to  the  vtter  wracke  and  mine  of  manie  partakers,  and 
whereby  also  the  most  Honorable,  industrious,  and  worthie 

Lord  Chancellor  with  others  in  authoritie spend 

most  of  their  time  in  appeasing  of  discords.  . . .” 

(3)  “The  galles  of  the  laws  are  as  bitter  as  wormwood, 
whiche  to  my  paine  I haue  too  lately  prooued : for  which  (as 
for  my  greatest  cause  of  griefe)  al  the  Eubarbe  in  Alex- 
andria will  scarse  purge  my  melancholie.” 

(4)  “ 0 that  I had  the  spirite  of  God  in  as  great  mea- 
sure as  had  blessed  Paule But  forsomuch  as  I 

am  vnlearned,  my  wordes  (I  know)  shal  bee  condemned, 
and  for  my  presumption  I shal  be  condemned  and  for  that 

1 am  yong,  I am  the  more  vnfit  to  aduise  the  old.  And 
for  that  I am  my  selfe,  beyond  all  measure  sinfidl,  1 doubt 
my  perswasions  wil  bee  the  lesse  powerful,  bicause  I haue 
heretofore  shaken  hands  with  vanitie,  I shall  be  deemed  most 
vnmeet  to  deale  with  Diuinitie.  But  bee  it  as  pleaseth  God, 
who  knoweth  the  care  I haue  of  my  Souereignes  safetie, 
the  zeale  I owe  to  m3^  native  countrie,  the  desire  I haue 
of  m}'-  brethrens  conformitie,  hath  caused  me  to  publishe 
this  Ijdtle  treatie.” 

Returning  upon  these,  the  self- abasing  expres- 
sions— Sir  John  Davies’  authorship  being  assumed 
— of  corruptness  ” and  sinfulness,”  and  melan- 
cholie ” would  fall  in  with  the  penitent  retire- 
ment of  the  poet  after  his  quarrel  with  Martin 
during  which  Nosce  Teipsum  was  produced,  and 
the  legal  galles  ” might  point  to  the  same 
escapade  and  its  issues.  Further,  Sir  John  Davies 
greatly  esteemed  the  ‘‘  Lord  Chancellor,”  was  in  j 
1591  ‘^yong,”  and,  as  a layman,  might  suspect  j 
himself  as  unmeet  to  deale  with  Diuinitie.”  j 
Such  is  the  book,  and  all  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  j 
say  about  it.  ^ May  I hope  to  call  forth  some  i 
‘‘notes”  on. this  my  “query”  as  to  the  “John 
Dauies,”  author  of  O utinam,  determinative  of  the 
Sir  John  Davies’  authorship  or  non-authorship? 

Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

[The  authorship  of  this  work  has  somewhat  perplexed 
our  literary  antiquaries.  Wood  in  his  Athenae  has  regis-  | 
tered  four  of  the  name  of  John  Davies.  Another  appears  | 
wanting  to  settle  the  little  dispute  recorded  in  Ritson’s  j 
Bibliog.  Poetica,  p.  181.  ( Vide  also  “N.  & Q.”  l^t  S.  i.  302.) 

A new  John  Davies  has  been  forthwith  supplied  by  the  | 


critical  acumen  of  Thomas  Park,  which  his  friend  Ritson 
seemed  inclined  to  doubt;  though  on  another  disputed 
point,  relating  to  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry, 
he  thus  expressed  himself:  “You  must  be  right  about 
Tusser,  as  you  are  in  every  thing.  I was  misled  by  Pler- 
bert,  and  he  by  VYarton.”  There  cannot  be  a question 
in  assigning  O Utinam  to  the  author  of  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
People,  his  Colter  of  Esses.  Workmanly  wrought  by 
Maister  Simon  Sooth-saier,  Coldsmith  of  London.  And 
offered  to  sale  vpon  great  necessity,  by  lohn  Dauies  [a 
man’s  head  having  the  forehead  marked  with  planetary 
signs].  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard  Ihones,  1590, 
4to.  {British  Bibliographer,  ii.  247.) 

Thomas  Park,  speaking  of  0 Utinam,  says ; “ The  pro- 
duction itself  is  not  worth  a moment’s  attention.  It 
consists  of  a fulsome  sermonical  address  to  the  people  ; an 
indecent  prayer  for  the  Queen,  &c. ; and  closes  with 
seven  six-line  stanzas,  which  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
demerit.”  This  work,  as  well  as  Sir  Martin  Mar-People, 
is  attributed^  in  Bohn's  Lowndes  to  a John  Davies ; 
whereas  in  Hazlitt’s  Handbook  the}^  are  ascribed  unhe- 
sitatingly to  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author  Nosce  Teipsum. 
It  appears  also  that  Herbert  assigns  O Utinam  to  Sir  John 
Davies.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Thomas  Park  is 
right  ill  not  attributing  these  two  works  to  the  latter.] 

PoLTGLOTT  Bible. — I bavc  before  me  the  third 
volume  only  of  a Polyglott  Bible,  of  wbicn  I am 
unable  to  find  a notice  in  any  bibliographical 
work.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  third  in  chro- 
nological order,  coming  between  the  Polyglott  of 
Montanus  (Antwerp,  1669-73),  and  that  of  Hut- 
ter,  1599.  This  volume,  containing  the  New  Tes- 
tament, has  no  editor’s  name  on  the  title-page 
nor  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I can  see.  The  first  title 
probably  contains  it ; and  on  the  back  occurs  the 
word  “Wolderi,”  manifestly  derived  from  some 
authentic  source.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and  con- 
tains four  columns  of  text — Greek  | Latin  (Versio 
Vetus)  j Latin  (Versio  Nova)  | German,  besides 
marginal  references.  Woodcuts,  much  in  the  style 
of  Wrgilius  Jolis,  with  very  elaborate  borders, 
frequently  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a book.  The 
monogram  “ I.  M.”  is  found  in  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  The  colophon  is  as 
follows  : “ Hamburgi : Excudebat  Jacobus  Lucius, 
Junior,  anno  m.d.xcvi.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  why  the  work  is  not  mentioned  by 
such  authors  as  Le  Long  and  Brunet  ? 

John  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

[Thi.5  Polyglott  is  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Ham- 
burg Polyglott.  The  Greek  is  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Venice,  1518  ; of  the  Latin  there  are  two  ver- 
sions, the  Vulgate  and  that  of  Pagninus,  and  the  German 
of  Luther  as  published  in  1545.  The  Old  Testciment  is 
in  five  Parts  bound  in  three  volumes  : the  New  Testa- 
ment in  two  Parts  bound  in  one  volume.  A copy  in  the 
King’s  Libraiy  at  the  British  Museum  former^"  belonged 
to  Caasar  De  Missy.  Some  copies  of  this  Pofyglott  have 
attached  to  them  the  following  title  : Sacrvrum  Biblio- 
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rum  Quadrilinguium.  These  copies  have  an  edition  of 
Hutter’s  Hebrew  Bible  attached  to  them  ; but  it  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  work.  At  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of 
a copy  (in  two  vols.)  in  the  late  George  Offer’s  collection, 
is  bound  up  a copy  of  Hutter’s  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles  in  twelve  languages,  including  an  English  ver- 
sion which  is  different  from  any  other. 

David  Wolder,  the  editor,  was  pastor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Hamburg.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  Hebrew 
Grammar.  He  not  only  published  the  foregoing  Poly- 
glott,  but  likewise  a revision  of  it  in  the  dialect  of 
Lower  Saxony.  This  also  appeared  in  1596,  in  folio, 
accompanied  with  plates. — Vide  Zedler,  Universal- Lexi- 
con^ Iviii.  491 ; Clement,  Bihliotheque  Curieiise,  iii.  401  ; 
Townie}’',  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  iii.  220  ; and 
Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  83.  j 

^^Etjphues  and  Ldcilla.” — This  is,  I believe, 
a novel  founded  on  the  first  part  of  John  Lyly’s 
Euphues,  both  parts  of  which  work  have  just 
been  edited  bj"  Mr.  Arber  in  his  series  of  English, 
reprints.  I ndtice,  however,  that  Mr.  Arber  gives 
1718  as  the  date  of  publication,  and  omits  the 
title  as  above,  calling  it  only  The  False  Friend 
and  Inconstant  31istress,  &c.  Both  in  Bohn’s 
edition  of  Lowndes  and  in  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Handbook 
of  Early  English  Literature,  I find  it  mentioned  as 
Euphues  and  Lucilla^  &c.,  1716.  Are  these  two 
distinct  editions  ? Onaled. 

[There  are  two  editions  of  this  work,  with  different 
title-pages : — 

(1.)  “Euphues  and  Lucilla  : or,  the  False  Friend  and 
Inconstant  Mistress  ; to  which  is  added  Ephoebus ; or. 
Instructions  for  the  Education  of  Youth.  Lond.  1716^ 
8vo.” 

(2.)  “ The  False  Friend  and  Inconstant  Mistress : an 
Instructive  Novel.  To  which  is  added,  Love’s  Diversion  ; 
displaying  the  Artifices  of  the  Female  Sex  in  their 
Amours,  Dress,  &c.  With  Directions  for  the  Education 
of  both  Sexes  ; and  a Collection  of  Moral  Letters  on 
curious  subjects.  Lond.  1718,  12mo.” 

WooEHiLL,  Beds. — Eev.  William  Dillingham, 
D.D.,  is  described  in  his  marriage  certificate,  dated 
Oct.  30,  1673,  as  rector  of  Woodhill,  co.  Beds, 
but  no  such  place  can  be  found  in  the  Clergy 
List  of  1867.  What  is  the  modern  name  of  the 
parish,  of  which  Dr.  Dillingham  was  rector  ? 

Tewaks. 

[The  modern  name  of  this  parish  is  Odell,  formerly 
called  Woodhil,  or  Woodhulle,  from  the  hill  and  fine 
wood  near  it.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Willey  and  deanery 
of  Clopham,  lies  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  one  mile 
from  Harold,  and  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Bedford, 
on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire.  Dr.  William  Dil- 
lingham died  in  November,  1689.] 

Mastee  oe  Lovatt,  etc.— I would  beg  as  a 
favour  from  Me.  Ieving,  Anglo- Scotus,  or  other 
of  your  learned  northern  correspondents,  the  ex- 


planation of  a title  that  seems  to  me  peculiar  to 
the  Scottish  baronage — that  of  Master  of  Cull- 
ross,  Lovat,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  elder  sons  of 
that  grade  of  the  Scotch  peerage.  J.  A.  Gr. 

Carisbrooke. 

[Nisbet  informs  us,  “ With  us  the  eldest  sons  of  barons 
are  designed  Masters,  and  the  uncles  of  lords  were  called 
masters  probably  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the}’  wanted 
a title,  and  so  took  up  this,  which  occasioned  afterwards 
the  word  master  to  be  given  to  persons  whose  names  were 
not  known.” — Nisbet’s  Heraldry,  part  iv.  chap.  17,  p.  176.} 

Westminstee  FIall.  — Is  there  any  work  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  history  of  Westminster 
Hall?  J.  B.  Whittle. 

[There  is  a pamphlet  entitled  A History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Westminster  Hall,  extracted  from  the  New  Times. 
Lond.  1823,  8vo.  Consult  also  A.  W.  Pugin’s  Public 
Buildings  of  London,  edited  by  Leedes,  2 vols.  royal  8vo, 
1856 ; and  the  General  Indexes  to  the  Three  Series  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  There  are  two  interesting  papers  on  the  shops 
in  the  Hall  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine,  New  Series> 
vol.  xl.  480,  602.  For  numerous  views  of  it,  see  the  valu- 
able Catalogue  of  Sculpture,  Paintings,  Engravings,  &C.,, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  recently  printed 
by  order  of  the  Common  Council,  pp.  174-176 — a work  of 
great  utility  to  artists,  antiquaries,  and  topographers.} 

GOLDSMITH’S  EPITAPH. 

(4!^  S.  i.  538,  571 ; ii.  34,  109,  184,  228.) 

It  must  be  thought  to  argue  well  for  the  in- 
terests of  classical  learning,  that  a purely  abstract 
question  of  Latin  philology,  like  that  involved  in 
the  sentence  erroneously  attributed  to  Dr.  John- 
son, has  excited  so  much  attention  and  discussion 
in  these  pages. 

I fancy,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  communications  which  have  appeared  on 
the  subject,  many  readers  still  share  the  disap- 
pointment expressed  by  Bibliothecae.  Chetham,, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  state  a definite 
general  principle,  and  illustrate  its  application  by 
classical  examples. 

I am  not  myself  surprised  at  the  reticence; 
perhaps  no  point  of  Latin  composition  is  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  and  is  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  most  proficient  of  modern  Latinists, 
as  the  construction  of  the  subjunctive,  both  gene- 
rally and  especially  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tive pronouns. 

I trust,  therefore,  that  I am  justified  in  the 
belief,  that  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  subject 
on  a sound  grammatical  basis  will  not,  especially 
if  it  should  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  performed^ 
be  thought  to  occupy  space  less  worthily  than 
matter  of  a lighter  and  more  discursive  character. 

The  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is  that 
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branch  of  the  general  question  which  determines 
the  mood  in  which  the  verb  must  be  placed, 
when  the  relative  refers  to  a preceding  negative 
clause. 

I agree  with  Peopessor  CoN'iNGTOiq'  that  the 
phrase  under  discussion — “Nullum  scribendi  genus 
tetigit  quod  non  ornavit” — is  incorrect.  That  emi- 
nent scholar  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  the  construction,  and 
would  have  saved  the  necessity  of  farther  discus- 
sion if  he  had  favoured  us  therewith.  The  classical 
friend,  who  somewhat  timidly  expresses  his  con- 
currence (i.  538),  is  evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  law,  and  states  a principle  which,  though  to 
some  extent  involved  in  the  question,  is  too  vague 
for  present  application. 

From  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Btjckton'  (ii.  185)  I 
entirely  dissent,  especially  as  to  the  idea  which 
would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  sentence,  if  the 
verb  had  been  in  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the 
indicative.  Mr.  Tew  (whose  citation  from  the 
younger  Pliny  is  at  once  apposite  and  authorita- 
tive), and  lastly  Lord  Lytteltojt,  have  spared 
me  the  necessity  of  any  farther  comments  upon 
the  opinions  of  this  valued  contributor  to  these 
pages. 

It  is  with  deference  that  I express  my  inability 
to  adopt  the  views  expressed  by  so  distinguished 
a scholar  as  Lord  LttteltojST.  Admitting,  as  he 
does,  the  parallelism  of  the  quotation  from  Pliny, 
I do  not  see  how  he  can  advocate  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive. 
I have  no  doubt  that,  in  expressing  his  ideas  in 
Latin,  his  lordship  would  be  rightly  guided  by 
his  ear  and  his  taste  ; but  having,  witli  the  gene- 
rality of  scholars,  neglected  perhaps  this  one  point, 
he  is  uncertain  of  judgment  when  attempting  to 
discriminate  between  two  given  modes  of  expres- 
sion. .1  beg  his  consideration  to  what  I am  about 
to  advance,  and  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  he 
recognises  the  propriety  of  my  views. 

The  rule,  broadly  expressed,  is,  that  when  the 
relative,  qui,  quce,  quod,  is  preceded  by  a negative 
clause,  the  verb  of  which  it  is  the  nominative, 
or  which  is  otherwise  dependent  upon  it,  must  be 
in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  construction  is  a very  common  one  with 
the  Latin  authors,  and  we  have  only  to  open  the 
first  at  hand  to  find  an  example  to  illustrate  this 
rule.  I take  the  following  as  they  occur : — 

“Nemo  est  qui  hoc  boni  viri  fuisse  neget." — Cic. De  Off. 
iii.  15. 

“ Non  defuit  quid  responderetur  ; deerat  qui  daret  re- 
sponsum.” — Liv.  Hist.  iii.  50. 

“ Sed  nulla  erat  consularis  actio,  quam  impediendo,  id 
quod  petebant,  exprimer ent." — Ih.  iv.  54. 

“ Nihil  est  tam  arduum  quod  non  improbitas  extor- 
queatr — Pet.  Arb.  Sat.  (ed.  1G69),  p.  319. 

“ Nullum  est  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius.” 

Ter.  Eunuchus  (Prolog.). 


“ . . Circumspice  dum,  numq^uis  est 

Sermonem  nostrum  qui  aucupet?^ 

Plaut.  Mostell.  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 1.  41. 

“ Nihil  dico  quid  respublica  consecuta  sit.''  — Cic.  Fro 
Mil.  ii. 

“ Nec  defuit  qui  manu  super  dorsum  meum  iniecta  in 
ipso  de»  quam  gerebam  gremio  scrutatus  reperiret,  atque 
incoram  omnium  aureum  depromeret  cantharum.” — Apul, 
3Iet.  lib.  ix.  cap.  x. 

“ Quare  nihil  est,  quod  ullo  modo  queas  dubitare.”  — 
Boeth.  De  Cons.  Phil.  iii. 

“ Nec  defuere  qui  monerent." — Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  2. 

It  is  needless  to  seek  for  farther  illustration. 
Hitherto  the  rule  is  .simple,  and  its  application 
general.  There  is,  however,  involved  therein  a 
subtle  point,  somewhat  difficult  to  see  and  easy  to 
be  overlooked,  on  which  the  construction  entirely 
depends.  This  is  the  further  necessity,  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  that  the  relative  clause 
exhibit  the  predicate  of  the  sentence;  or,  in  other 
words,  express  the  chief  affirmation,  or  state  the 
more  important  fact,  which  the  preceding  nega- 
tion merely  subserves  and  illustrates.  If  the 
principles  of  logical  analysis  be  applied  to  the 
terms  of  which  the  above  sentences  are  composed, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  each  case,  the  predicate 
is  involved  in  the  italicised  verbs;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  are  correctly  in  the  subjunctive 
mood.  In  the  last  sentence,  for  instance,  which 
from  its  simplicity  suits  my  purpose  extremely 
well,  the  object  of  Tacitus  is  to  predicate  the  act 
of  warning  on  the  part  of  some  (who  happened  to 
be)  present — the  presence  being  an  accidental  and 
less  important  circumstance.  Tacitus  might  have 
written  monehant,  but  then  we  must  have  sought 
elsewhere  for  the  predicate,  and  should  have  un- 
derstood him  to  assert  the  presence  of  those  who 
(by  chance)  warned.  With  the  subjunctive, 
warning  is  predicated  of  those  present ; with  the 
indicative,  the  presence  of  those  warning.  Again, 
we  could  write  “ nullum  fuit  quod  non  ornabat,” 
and  should  convey  the  idea  of  the  valuelessness  of 
that  which  was  not  adorned — in  other  words,  pre- 
dicate the  nullity  of  such  objects;  while,  by  the 
use  of  the  word  tetigit,  instead  of  fuit,  we  should 
necessarily  predicate  the  adorning  of  everything 
touched,  and  must  use  the  subjunctive  ornaret. 

I shall  now  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
few  sentences  in  which  the  relative  clause  does 
not  express  the  predicate  or  affirmation,  and  con- 
sequently the  subjunctive  mood  is  not  required : — 

“ At  non  debuit  ratum  esse,  quod  erat  actum  per  vim.” 
—Cic.  De  Off',  iii.  31. 

“ Nec  solum  qui ....  veniebant.”  — 
Liv.  Hist,  xxxiii. 

“ Nec  quicquam  ex  iis  opibus,  ornamentisque,  quoeprae- 
dives  Corinth  us  habuit,  in  domum  ejus  pervenit.”  — 
Ib.  Iii. 

“ Neque  ea  sola  infamise  erant,  quse  in  provincia  procul 
ab  oculis  facta,  narrabantur.” — Ib.  xxxix. 
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“ Postquam  nihil  ex  eo  quod  prime  responderat,  mu- 
tabat.” — Liv.  Hist.  xlii. 

“ Nemo  liber  est  qui  corpori  servit.'’ — Sen.  Epist.  xcii. 
31. 

“ Nihil  stabile  est  quod  infidum  est.’*  — Cic.  Am.  xviii. 
65. 

“ Quin  domi  eccam.  Nescio  quae  te,  Sceledre,  scelera 
suscitant.”  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 1.  59. 

Now  is  it  not  evident  that,  in  each  of  the  fore- 
going sentences,  the  principal  affirmation  is  in- 
volved in  the  negative  clause ; and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  verb  is  rightly  placed  in  the 
indicative  ? I admit  that,  on  attempting  to  make 
a proper  logical  division  of  the  terms  of  a sen- 
tence, it  may  often  he  a matter  of  difficulty  to 
ascertain  which  clause  contains  the  predicate,  or 
the  major  of  two  predicates  j hut  venture  to 
assert,  that  a careful  analysis  will  always  he 
found  to  result  in  the  exemplification  of  the  rule 
enunciated. 

With  the  hroad  principle  of  the  rule,  that  the 
relative  after  a negative  requires  the  subjunctive, 
most  scholars  are  acquainted ; and  as,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  chief  affirmation  is  conveyed 
hy  the  relative,  they  use  the  subjunctive  with 
propriety.  But  when  it  does  not,  they  are  almost 
invariably  caught  tripping.  The  general  question 
of  the  due  use  of  the  subjunctive  had  been  a sub- 
ject of  profound  study  to  Dr.  Parr,  and  I do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  any  instance  of  its 
erroneous  use  by  that  admirable  scholar  : thus  we 
read : — 

“ At  nemo  est  qui  rlv  hdva  unquam  viderit,” — Prcefat. 
ad  Bellend.  xxvii. 

“ At  nihil  est  in  natura  rerum,  quod  se  universum 
semel  profundal,  aut  quod  totuni  repente  evolet.” — Ib. 
xxviii. 

So  also  his  friend  Tweddell : — 

“ Hac  de  caussa,  nullam  non  impendit  curam  quo  soli- 
dam  et  exquisitam  doctrinam  sibi  compararet.” — Prolus. 
(of  Gray),  p.  79. 

Copleston  also : — 

“ Nihil  est  enim  fere  in  rerum  natura,  cui,  si  voce  effe- 
ratur,  non  aptior  sit  una  quasdam  verbortim  species  et 
forma  quam  caeterae.” — Prczlect.  Acad.  ed.  1813,  p.  35. 

Scaliger  affords  a good  example,  when  com- 
menting upon  Cicero : — 

“ Libros  omnes  philosophicos  Ciceronis  nihil  facio ; 
nihil  enim  in  iis  est,  quod  doceat,  demonstret,  et  cog  at ; 
nihil  Aristotelicum.” 

Erasmus  properly  uses  the  mdlcative  after  the 
relative,  when  this  clause  does  not  involve  his 
predicate : — 

Nec  omnes  virgines  sunt,  mihi  crede,  quj«  velum 
hahent.'* — Coll.  (“  Misogamos.”^ 

but  when  it  does,  we  find  the  subjunctive  : — 

“ Nec  desunt  adulatores,  fraterculi,  qui  mirentur  istos, 
ac  venerabiles  palam  oppellentP- — Encomium  MoriceA^^b, 
p.  82. 


Parr  confers  high  praise  on  the  Latinity  of  Dr. 
Gregory — as  displayed,  I presume,  in  his  Con- 
spectusi  Med.  Theoreticce — and  says,  that  while  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  rule 
(as  expounded  by  Parr),  his  sagacity  led  him  to 
use  a right  construction  ( Works,  viii.  553).  My 
own  opinion  does  not  coincide  with  this;  for, 
while  admitting  the  general  elegance  of  Gregory, 
I do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  in  any  modern 
author  so  many  instances  of  faulty  construction 
in  the  use,  or  non-use,  of  the  subjunctive.  Thus 
we  read : — 

“ Nec  desunt  pbilosopM  et  medici  non  parvi  nominis, 
qui  negant.” — P.  87. 

Here  we  should  read  negent,  as  denial  is  predi- 
cated on  the  part  of  philosophers  and  physicians. 
So  also  we  should  read  sint  in  the  following : — 

“ Non  defuere  qui  opinati  sunt.’ — P.  145. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  right  by  chance  in  the 
next  two  sentences : — 

“ Nec  multum  profecerunt  chemici,  qui  omnino  in- 
gressi  sunt  ■vmm..” — P.  204. 

“ Neque  status  sanguinis  circuitus,  qui  eas  ajjicit, 
omnino  cognitus  est.” — P.  137. 

The  construction  sunt  qui,”  with  the  indica- 
tive, with  which  Gregory  pullulates,  is  very  repre- 
hensible in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  much  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side,  from  the  — 

“ Sunt  quos  curriculos  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegissey^/^;a^,” — 

against  which  we  stumble  on  the  threshold  of 
Horace,  doymwards. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  clearly  did  not  commit  the 
error  with  which  he  was  charged,  inasmuch  as  he 
used  a different  phrase,  it  is  perhaps  a little  unfair 
to  speculate  as  to  whether  he  would  have  com- 
mitted it  if  he  had  had  the  chance.  The  doctor 
never  edited  a Greek  play  or  wrote  a Latin  Condo, 
it  is  true  ; but  he  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
a good  sound  classical  scholar.  Dalzel,  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  formed  a high 
notion  of  his  acquirements  in  Greek  from  a conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  him  in  that  language 
(Mudford’s  Life  of  Cmnherland,  p.  250).  De  Quincy 
says  (take  his  opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth) 
that  it  may  be  doubted  if  Dr.  Johnson  understood 
any  one  thing  thoroughly  except  Latin”;  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  that,  when  at  Rouen,  he  held 
a conversation  in  Latin  with  the  Abbe  Roffette, 
in  course  of  which  he  pronounced  a long  eulogium 
upon  Milton,  with  so  much  ardour,  eloquence, 
and  ingenuity,  that  the  abbe  rose  from  his  seat  and 
embraced  him.”  I have  cited  these  facts,  as  it  is 
well  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  of  them ; but 
with  all  respect  for  the  Latinity  of  the  doctor,  I 
feel  sure  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  slippery 
point  in  the  rule  which  I have  sought  to  illustrate, 
and  that  he  would  have  transgressed  in  any  case 
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where  its  application  was  required.  Thus^  in  his 
fine  ode  to  Cave  (^‘  Sylvanus  Urban  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stanzas  which  v/e  are  told 
he  was  fond  of  repeating^  we  read : — 

“ Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 

Quam  qui®  severis  ludicra  j ungere 
Novit,”  etc. — 

where  the  object  of  the  poet  being  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  mingling  the  gay  with  the  grave,  he 
would  have  served  his  metre  as  well,  and  his 
grammar  better,  if  he  had  written  norit. 

I will  conclude  by  referring  those  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  and  master  this  difficult  subject  in 
Latin  composition,  in  all  its  branches,  to  the  fol- 
lowing works : Parr’s  Wo7'ks,  vii.  471 ; viii.  633 ; 
Crombie’s  Gymnasium^  2 vols.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  305,  428;  J.  J.  G.  Schelleri  Pi'^cepta  Styli 
Bene  Latini,  2 vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1797 ; The  True 
iJoch'me  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  Mood  proved  upon 
the  Authority  of  the  best  Latin  Classics,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Bathurst  Greenlaw,  M.A.,  London,  8vo,  1833 ; 
and  Itides  for  the  Construction  of  the  Subjmictive 
Mood,  ^c.,  by  A.  R.  Carson,  A.M.,  2nd  edit., 
Edinburgh,  12mo,  1821.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


THE  BLOCK  BOOKS. 

(4*^  S.  ii.  313,  361,  385.) 

After  having  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  with  pen 
and  ink  the  whole  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  Can- 
ticmn  Canticoi'um,  Speculum  LIumandi  Salvationis, 
History  of  the  Cross,  and  Mwabilia  Pomce,  with- 
out mentioning  no  small  number  of  separate 
leaves  of  the  “Block  Books,”  I may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  express  my  opinion  about  the  contro- 
versy raised  in  your  valuable  paper  by  Me,.  Holt. 
When  I took  up  the  study  of  “ Block  Books,”  I 
found  they  had  been  rather  clumsily  handled  by 
the  greatest  part  of  English  bibliographers.  The 
Reverends  Hartwell  Horne  and  Dibdin  confessed 
they  could  not  read  them.  The  late  Mr.  Sotheby 
was  not  better  off ; for,  besides  innumerable  other 
failings,  he  mistook  in  the  Canticum  Canticorum 
“lamps”  for  “chalices,”  although  the  name 
^Hampades’’’'  was  plainly  written  on  a scroll  in  the 
engraving  described.  But  d tout  peche  miseri- 
corde,  none  of  these  gentlemen,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  understood  German  or  Dutch,  without 
which  the  study  of  “ Block  Books  ” can  be  but 
very  imperfect.  They  relied  exclusively  on  the 
work  of  Heinecken,  a German  Junker,  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  clever  enough  to  follow  Schellhorn 
in  his  description  of  the  “Block  Books,”  yet  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  their  relation  with  early  typo- 
graphy, of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing" 

Dibdin  and  Sotheby  were  bad  enough  about 
the  “ Block  Books  ” ; but  what  to  say  of  the  new 


theory  started  in  jmur  columns  by  Me.  Holt,  who 
possesses  a certain  talent  of  sophistry  and  a greater 
power  of  invective  ? 

I would  not  have  used  such  words  if  I were 
not  included  in  this  despicable  genus  omne  which 
still  believes  that  the  “ Block  Books  ” undoubt- 
edly preceded  the  invention  of  typography  in 
Europe.  I carefully  perused  the  first  two  letters 
of  Me.  Holt,  but  as  it  was  merely  prefatory 
matter,  there  was  of  course  no  answer  to  them. 
The  only  thing  in  it  is,  that  the  St,  Chistopher  of 
1423,  in  Lord  Spencer’s  library,  was  not  tampered 
with,  as  it  was  gratuitously  suggested  by  Sotz- 
mann  and  Koning.  This  I knew  perfectly  well, 
having  seen  the  original  at  Althorp.  I knew  as 
well  that  it  was  printed  with  a press  and  printing- 
ink,  which  latter  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
invented  after  1423.  What  of  that?  Had  we 
not  in  this  nineteenth  • century  blocks  of  Albert 
Diirer,  and  not  very  long  ago  printed  in  Germany  ? 
Mr.  Cavendish  Boyle,  who  so  kindly  introduces 
any  stranger  to  the  Spencer  library,'  has  no  doubt 
shown  Me.  Holt  the  worm-holed  block  of  the 
Canticum  Canticoi'um  still  preserved  in  this  valu- 
able collection.  Does  Me.  Holt  think  this  block 
a modern  forgery  ? It  is  very  well  known  that 
Antoine  Verard’s  blocks  of  The  Shepherd's  Calendar 
passed  into  England,  and  were  printed  there  at  a 
very  late  date.  Why  then  could  not  the  block  of 
the  St.  Christopher,  supposing  it  to  be  engraved  in 
1423,  have  been  printed  with  a press  and  the 
newly  (?)  invented  ink  in  1457  .^’ 

The  arguments  of  Me.  Holt  are  so  flimsy,  that 
I do  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  sources  and 
give  dates  and  particulars. 

I should  have  done  so,  if  Me.  Holt’s  third  letter 
had  been  something  else  than  any  mere  prefatory 
matter.  He  ascribes  the  St.  Clwistopher  to  Albert 
Diirer.  I have  no  objection  to  such  hypothesis, 
supposing  it  supported  by  the  clever  assertion  of 
another  of  your  correspondents,  who  suggests  that 
this  date  of  1423  was  the  year  of  the  .Tubilee  in 
which  the  indulgences  about  the  “ St.  Christopher 
image  ” were  granted.  But  that  would  not  prove 
anything  whatever  against  the  antiquity  of  “ Block 
Books,”  because  thousands  of  such  images  of  saints 
were  printed  before  the  invention  of  typography, 
and  distributed  for  cash  at  the  doors  of  the  con- 
vents. 

But  to  saddle  upon  this  poor  Albert  Diirer  the 
drawings  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  which  are 
scarcely  worth  the  pencil  of  a glass  stainer  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  is  too  bad.  To 
think  that  the  artist  who  drew  the  Canticum  Ca7i- 
ticorum  in  the  purest  style  of  the  Van  Eyclvs,  was 
likewise  Albert  Diirer,  is  to  show  an  ignorance  of 
the  mediaeval  art  perfectly  astounding.  The  artist 
who  made  the  drawings  of  the  Biblia  Paupei'um 
could  no  more  draw  those  of  the  Canticum  Canti-‘ 
corum,  than  the  artist  (whoever  he  may  be)  of  the 
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Livre  des  Sauvages  ” could  copy  tlie  source  ” 
of  Mr.  Ingres. 

Setting  aside  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  I must 
acquaint  Me.  Holt  with  the  stubborn  fact  that, 
if  Albert  Diirer  engraved  the  blocks  of  the  Spe- 
culum Humance  Salvationist  he  must  have  engraved 
them  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  born 
in  1471.  Then  the  Speculum  had  had  four  edi- 
tions, two  Latin  and  two  Dutch.  As  new  editions 
of  books  did  not  follow  each  other  in  those  early 
times  as  quickly  as  they  do  in  ours,  when  they 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  public,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  used  in  engraving  and  printing  them  by 
two  different  processes — first  the  woodcut  with 
the  frotton,”  then  the  moveable  types  with  a 
press,  we  may  admit  a period  of  at  least  twelve 
years  before  the  curiosity  for  the  folio  edition  of 
the  Speculum  was  exhausted.  Just  at  the  end  of 
it,  Veldener  cut  the  blocks  in  two,  in  order  to 
illustrate  a 4to  printed  edition,  which  he  published 
exactly  twelve  years  after  the  birth  of  Albert 
Diirer.  This  is,  I hope,  a sufficient  reply  to  Me. 
Holt’s  theory.  J.  Ph.  Beejeatj. 

50,  Georgiana  Street,  Camden  Town. 


DATE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE’S  BIRTH. 

(Ph  s.  ii.  365.) 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Me.  Weight’s  discovery  has  set  at  rest  the  per- 
plexing question  of  the  true  date  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  birth.  In  the  note  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  Oxford  Reformers  I was  cflbliged  to  leave  the 
question  undecided,  whilst  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderated  in 
favour  of  the  received  date — 1480.  What  ap- 
peared almost  incontrovertible  evidence  in  favour 
of  1480  was  the  evidence  of  the  pictures  of  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  family  by  Holbein.  The  most 
certainly  authentic  of  these  is  the  original  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  in  the  Basle  Museum.  Upon 
Mechel’s  engraving  of  this  (dated  1787),  Sir 
Thomas’s  age  is  marked  50,”  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  is  the  inscription  “Johannes  Hol- 
bein ad  Vivum  delin  : Londini  : 1530.”  This 
seemed  to  be  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  born  in  1480.  If  Sir  Thomas  was  born  in 
Feb.  1478,  according  to  the  newly  discovered 
entries,  and  was  fifty  when  the  picture  was 
sketched  by  Holbein,  the  sketch  obviously  cannot 
have  been  made  in  1530,  but  two  or  three  years 
earlier. 

Now,  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  sketch 
was  made  during  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1527, 
I think  it  will  be  found  that  all  other  chronolo- 
gical difficulties  will  vanish  before  the  newly- 
discovered  date. 

1.  More  himself  would  be  in  his  fiftieth  year  in 
1527. 


2.  Ann  Cressacre,  marked  on  the  sketch  as 
“15,”  would  have  only  recently  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  as,  according  to  her  tombstone,  she 
was  in  her  sixty-sixth  year  in  Dec.  1577  ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  the  Burford  picture 
she  was  born  in  3 Henry  VIII. 

3.  Margaret  Eoper,  marked  on  the  sketch 
“22,”  would  be  born  in  1505  or  1506,  and  this 
would  allow  of  More’s  marriage  having  taken 
place  in  20  Henry  VII.,  1505,  as  stated  on  the 
Burford  picture. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  would  be  forty -one  in  July, 

1519,  and  this  accords  with  Erasmus’s  statement 
in  his  letter  to  Hutten  of  that  date  {Episf, 
ccccxlvii.)  — “ ipsi  novi  hominem,  non  majorem 
annis  viginti  trihus,  nam  nunc  non  mulUim  excessit 
quadragesimumP  He  would  be  only  one  year 
past  forty.  Erasmus  first  became  acquainted  with 
More  in  the  winter  of  1497-8,  when  (being  born 
in  February)  he  was  probably  nineteen  or  twenty. 
The  “ viginti  tribus  ’■  must  in  any  case  be  an  error. 

5.  John  More,  jun.,  marked  “19”  in  the 
sketch,  would  be  “more  or  less  than  thirteen, 
as  reported  by  Erasmus  in  1521.  (^Epist.  dev.) 

6.  More’s  epigram,  which  speaks  of  “ quinque 
lustra”  (f.  e.  twenty-five  years),  having  passed 
since  he  was  “ quater  quatuor  ” (sixteen),  and  this 
makes  him  forty- one  when  he  wrote  it,  would 
(if  he  was  born  in  1478)  give  1519  as  the  date  of 
the  epigram  ; and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact 
that  the  Basle  edition  of  1518  did  not  contain  it, 
while  it  was  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of 

1520. 

7.  There  is  a passage  in  More's  History  of 
Richard  III.,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  hav- 
ing himself  overheard  a conversation  which  took 
place  in  1483. 

Mr.  Gairdner,  in  his  Letters,  ^c.  of  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  VII.  (preface,  p.  xxi.),  rightly  points 
out  that  if  born  in  1480,  More,  being  then  only 
three  years  old,  could  not  have  remembered  over- 
hearing a conversation.  But  if  born  in  Feb.  1478, 
he  would  be  in  his  sixth  year,  and  could  easily 
do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  newly-discovered 
date  dispels  all  the  apparent  difficulties  with 
which  the  received  date  is  beset,  if  only  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  true  date  of  the  Basle  sketch 
was  1527,  and  not  (as  inscribed  upon  Mechel’s 
engraving  and  upon  the  English  pictures  of  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  More)  1530. 

Since  I published  my  Oxford  Reformers  I have 
obtained  a photograph  of  the  Basle  sketch  itself, 
which  dispels  this  difficulty  also,  as  it  bears  upon 
it  no  date  at  all  1 

The  date,  1530,  on  the  pictures  appears  to  rest 
upon  no  good  authority.  Holbein,  in  fact,  had  left 
England  the  year  before.  I therefore  have  little 
doubt  that  the  remarkable  document  discovered 
by  Me.  Weight  is  perfectly  genuine. 
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Should  the  arms  quartered  with  those  of  More 
upon  the  Chancellor’s  tomb  at  Chelsea  prove  to 
be  the  arms  of  Graunger,”  the  evidence  would 
indeed  be  complete.  Fredekic  Seeeohm. 

Hitcliin. 


Me.  Wright  will  find  the  lineage  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  his  father  discussed  at  some  length  in 
my  Judges  of  England,  vol.  v.  pp.  190-206  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  John  More  whose 
marriage  is  recorded  in  the  first  entry  was  the 
person  who  afterwards  became  a Judge  (not  Chief 
.Justice,  as  Mr.  Wright  by  mistake  calls  him), 
and  that  Thomas  More,  whose  birth  is  recorded  in 
the  third  entry,  was  the  illustrious  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  only  difiiculty  arises  from  John 
More’s  wife  being  named  Agnes  daughter  of 
Thomas  Graunger  ” ) but  this  difiiculty  is  easily 
discarded,  since  Cresacre  More,  who  wrote  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  years  after  the  Chancel- 
lor’s death,  is  the  only  author  who  gives  another 
name,  and  his  other  biographer,  who  wrote  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  gives  the  lady  no  name 
at  all. 

John  More  married  three  times;  and  he  must 
have  been  a very  young  man  on  his  first  mar- 
riage with  Agnes  Graunger  (supposing  that  to  be 
the  name  of  his  first  wife),  by  whom  only  he  had 
children. 

I have  stated  in  my  account  that  there  were 
two  John  Mores  who  were  contemporaries  at  a 
period  considerably  earlier,  one  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  the  other  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Of  the 
lineage  of  the  latter  there  is  no  account ; but  of 
the  former  I have  stated  my  conviction  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  John  More  whose  marriage 
is  here  recorded,  and  consequently  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ; and  thus,  as  both  the  John 
Mores  had  originally  filled  dependent  employment 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  modest  description  of  his 
origin  given  by  Sir  Thomas  in  his  epitaph,  fami- 
lia  non  celebri,  seu  honesta  natus,”  is  at  once 
accounted  for.  Edward  Foss. 


Permit  me  to  set  your  correspondent  right  in 
a minor  particular,  which  he  looks  to  as  confirm- 
ing his  theory,  though  I trust  he  may  be  able  to 
substantiate  it  otherwise.  Mr.  Weight  says  — 
^‘Milk  Street,  Cheapside  ....  is  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  ” : it  is  not  so,  as  several 
parishes  intervene;  Milk  Street  is  ivithin  the 
walls,  whereas  St.  (liles  is  without.  Mr.  Wright 
might  have  seen  this  by  the  wording  of  his  first 
quotation  : — in  parochia  Egidij  extra  Crepyl- 
gate  ” ; the  word  “ extra  ” implies  beyond  the 
walls.  Milk  Street  is  in  the  ivard  of  Cripplegate 
Within,  not  in  the  'parish  of  St.  Giles  Without, 
Cripplegate — a distinction  not  obvious  to  strangers. 

A great  part  of  the  district  now  called  Cripple- 


gate Without  was  originally  moor  or  fen : we  have 
a Moorfields,  now  fields  no  more ; and  a More  ” 
or  Moor  Lane.  I cannot  suppose  the  latter  to 
have  been  named  after  the  author  of  Utopia ; but 
as  he  really  emanated  from  this  locality,  possibly 
his  family  was  named  from  the  neighbouring 
moor.  The  Chancellor  bore  for  his  crest  “ a 
Moor’s  head  afirontee  sable.”  I. would  not  wish 
to  affront  his  memory  by  adding  more,  but  your 
readers  will  find  something  on  this  subject  antb 
S.  xii.  199,  238.  A.  H. 


THE  DUNTHORNES. 

(Ph  S.  i.  494.) 

The  exceedingly  valuable  communication  con- 
cerning these  artists  made  by  the  Hermit  oe  N., 
and  pointing  to  the  existence  of  artistic  Hun- 
thornes  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  as  well  as  at  East 
Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the 
dates  given  by  Leslie  in  his  interesting  Life  of 
John  Constable,  from  the  third  and  fourth  pages 
of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken.  It 
alludes  to  Constable’s  earliest  practice  when  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  by 
which  time  he  had  become  devotedly  fond  of 
painting.”  Therefore,  this  is  a picture  of  art-life 
at  East  Bergholt  in  1792  or  1793 : — 

“ But  his  painting-room  was  not  under  his  father’s- 
roof.  He  had  formed  a close  alliance  with  the  only  per- 
son in  the  village  who  had  any  love  for  art,  or  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  an  ai'tist,  John  Dunthorne,  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  who  lived  in  a little  cottage  close  to 
the  gate  of  Golding  Constable’s  house.  Mr.  Dunthorne 
possessed  more  intelligence  than  is  often  found  in  the 
class  of  life  to  which  he  belonged ; at  that  time  he  de- 
voted all  the  leisure  his  business  allowed  him  to  painting 
landscapes  from  nature,  and  Constable  became  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  studies.  Golding  Constable  did 
not  frown  on  this  intimac}’-,  although  he  was  unwilling 
that  his  son  should  become  a professional  artist ; and 
Constable’s  attempts  were  made  either  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  small  house  of  his  friend,  or  in  a hired  room  in  the 
village.” 

When  the  J.  Dunthornes  (senior  and  junior) 
were  from  Colchester,  exhibiting  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  John  Constable  was  but  eight  years 
old ; and  it  was  in  a letter  written  to  Miss  &ck- 
nell,  in  February,  1814,  that  Leslie  says  the 
first  mention  of  young  Dunthorne,  the  son  of 
Constable’s  early  friend,  occurs.”  To  young 

Johnny”  it  seems  Constable  was  very  much 
attached,  and  says  of  him  that  he  was  naturally 
very  clever;  but  were  he  not,”  continues  Con- 
stable, should  love  him  for  his  father’s  sake.” 

As  Constable  was  but  eight  years  old  when  the 
two  Dunthornes  were  exhiHting  from  Colchester 
in  1784,  may  it  be  just  possible  that  the  younger 
Dunthorne,  of  Colchester,  might  afterwards  have 
settled  at  East  Bergholt,  and  so  have  become  the 
elder  of  John  Constable’s  two  Dunthornes  ? This 
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is,  of  course,  tlie  merest  guess-work,  for  Leslie 
only  speaks  of  Constable’s  friend  Dunthorne  as 
^‘painting  landscapes  from  nature”;  but  if  tbe 
Heemit  oe  N.  can  procure  any  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Colchester  Dunthornes,  he 
will  confer  a great  favour  upon  all  antiquarian 
artists.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  there  should 
have  been  J.  Dunthornes,  father  and  son,  both  at 
Colchester  and  Last  Bergholt,  within  such  a little 
time  of  each  other.  I find  that,  in  1783,  the 
younger  Dunthorne  of  Colchester  exhibited  two 
works:  one  a ‘‘Private  Card  Party,”  and  the 
other  “Death  preaching — ‘Verbis  silet,  re  loqui- 
tur.’ ” In  1784  he  again  exhibited  subject  pieces, 
but  his  father  appears  only  as  painting  the  “ Por- 
trait of  a Gentleman.”  Edwin  Eoeee. 

Somers  Town. 


THE  EARL  OF  ORRERY  (OSSORY)  AND  THE 
HON.  CAPEL  MOORE. 

(ph  S.  ii.  315.) 

The  interesting  letter  which  T.  G.  communicated 
to  “ N.  & Q.”  was  not  the  production  of  an  Earl 
of  Ossory.  At  its  date  there  was  no  personage 
who  filled  or  claimed  that  title.  From  its  address 
and  other  internal  evidence  it  was,  no  doubt, 
written  by  the  Eight  Hon.  John  (Boyle)  fifth 
Earl  of  Orrery^  of  whom  the  following  account  is 
given  by  Lodge  (Archdall’s  edition,  i.  196)  : — 

“John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Orreiy,  was  born  2 Januaiy, 
1706,  and  received  his  education  in  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  improved  his  great  natural  parts  with  a 
solid  foundation  and  a large  stock  of  acquired  literature  ; 
so  that  he  was  justly  accounted  a very  learned  nobleman  ; 
though  when  his  Lordship  was  in  his  22“'^  year  he  ap- 
peared in  so  contrary  a light  to  his  father  that,  by  will 
dated  6 November,  1728,  he  left  his  valuable  library  to 
Christ  Church  College.  But  that  great  collector  of  anec- 
dotes, Dr.  Johnson,  amply  defends  the  Earl  of  Orrerj’-,  by 
assigning  the  following  reason  for  his  father’s  extraor- 
dinary will : — ‘ He  would  not  allow  his  (newly  married) 
wife  to  keep  company  with  his  father’s  mistress.’  (Bos- 
well’s Journal.) 

“ He  married  to  his  first  wife,  9 May,  1728,  the  lady 
Henrietta  Hamilton,  youngest  daughter  of  George  Earl 
of  Orkney,  and  by  her,  who  died  at  Cork  22  August, 
1732,  and  was  interred  at  Taplow  Church  in  Bucks,  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.”  [The  eldest  of  these  sons 
was  Charles  Lord  Broghill  (“  cousin  Brogh  ”)  of  the 
letter  in  question.] 

“ His  lordship  married,  secondly,  30  June,  1738,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  heir  to  John  Hamilton,  of  Caledon, 
in  the  county  of  Tjwone,  Esq.,  and  dying  16  November, 
1762,  Avas  interred  with  his  said  lady  (who  died  in  London 
14  October,  1758)  in  the  church  of  Frome,  bounty  of 
Wilts,  having  had  issue  by  her  a son  Edmund,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours,  and  two  daughters,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine-Agnes,  born  at  Caledon  31  October,  1740  [to  whose 
anticipated  birth  allusion  is  made  in  the  letter],  died 
31  October,  1741 ; and  Lady  Lucy,  born  at  Marston 
27  May,  1744,  who,  10  July,  1765,  married  George 
Viscount  Torrington.” 

Lord  Orrery  was  tbe  friend  of  Swift  in  bis  de- 
clining days,  and  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  celebrated 


Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  be  published  Remar'ks  upon 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  tbe-Hon.  Hamilton  Boyle  ” — a 
work  which  excited  considerable  curiosity  in  its 
day,  but  has  since  been  variously  condemned  by 
the  best  critics  and  biographers  of  Swift,  Sheridan 
characterising  it  as  “ a medley  of  impertinence 
eked  out  from  his  [Lord  O.’s]  commonplace-book 
to  show  his  learning.” 

“P y”  in  the  letter  transcribed  by  T.  G. 

was  probably  intended  for  Pulteney  — William 
Pulteney — who  in  1742  was  created  Earl  of  Bath, 
— a title  which  expired  with  his  death,  s.  p.  in 
1764. 

The  character  of  Lord  Scarborough  (whose  ex- 
traordinary death  is  recorded  in  the  letter)  is  thus 
, drawn  by  a masterly  pen  in  a pamphlet  written  on 
the  occasion,  entitled  The  Court  Secret;  a Melan- 
choly Truth : — 

“ There  was  yet  about  the  Sultan  one  man  of  tbe  race 
of  Ali-Ebn-Azra,  who  scorned  the  Vizier  as  much  as  he 
loved  his  Sovereign  ; who  seemed  to  be  left  as  an  example 
to  the  Great  of  all  the  virtues  they  ought  to  imitate ; 
fond  of  fame,  but  more  of  virtue  ; loyal,  but  not  for  re- 
ward ; free  in  the  delivery  of  truth,  but  gentle  in  the 
manner;  modest  in  defending  himself,  resolute  in  the 
defence  of  others  ; incapable  of  flattery,  though  to  oblige 
the  woman  he  loved,  or  temporise  Avith  the  Prince  he 
revered  ; of  such  exemplary  honour  that  no  consideration, 
though  of  life  itself,  was  of  any  weight  in  the  scale  against 
it.  In  a word,  he  was  in  all  things  the  reverse  of  the 
Vizier;  and  therefore  until  he  was  undone  the  Vizier 
never  thought  himself  safe.” 

“ HIS  EPITAPH. 

“ With  the  best  virtues  of  a private  state, 

With  the  best  talents  of  the  trul}^  great, 

In  Courts  he  liv’d  without  one  slavish  fear. 

Nor  lost  the  Briton  in  the  Bi'itish  Peer. 

Honour’d  and  lov’d  by  all  the  world  beside. 

One  man  accus’d  him,  and  the  base  one  lied.” 

Cbarles  Ecblin,  of  whom  T.  G.  inquires,  was 
probably  tlie  nephew  of  Sir  Henry  Ecblin,  Baron 
of  tbe  Exchequer  in  Ireland  (created  a baronet  in 
1721),  and  one  of  tbe  twenty  children  of  John 
Ecblin  of  Ardquin,  in  tbe  county  of  Down,  Esq., 
by  Hester,  daughter  of  William  Godfrey,  of  Cole- 
raine, Esq.  This  Cbarles  Ecblin  married  in  1709 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Knox  of  Dungannon, 
Esq.,  but  appears  to  have  left  no  issue.  The  de- 
cadence of  this  baronetcy  to  tbe  almost  indigency 
in  tbe  person  of  its  latest  bolder  forms  a painful 
chapter  in  tbe  Vicissitudes  of  Families  by  Sir 
Bernard  Burke. 

I furnish  tbe  foregoing  particulars  in  tbe  hope 
that  T.  G.  may  be  induced  to  transcribe  and  pub- 
lish tbe  whole  of  tbe  series  of  letters  to  which  be 
alludes.  Eecording  tbe  gossip  of  tbe  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  containing  contem- 
porary references  to  Swift,  they  would  doubtless 
interest  and  amuse  tbe  majority  of  readers  at  tbe 
present  day.  Egbert  Malcomson. 

CarloAv. 
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Batteesea  Enamels  S.  i.  341,  375.) — 
If  your  correspondents  S.  H.  H.  and  G.  H.  will 
refer  to  Cliaffer’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  2nd  ed. 
p.  367,  and  Blnn’s  Century  of  Pottery  in  W orcester, 
p.  58,  they  will  find  iriteresting  accounts  of  the 
manufacture  of  enamels  at  York  House^  Bat- 
tersea, established  about  1750,  by  Stephen  Theo- 
dore Jannsen^  Esq.  These  works  were  noticed  by 
Horace  Walpole  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Bichard 
Bentley^  dated  Strawberrj^  Hill,  September  18^ 
1765,  in  which  he  says : “ I shall  send  you  a 
trilling  snuff-box,  only  as  a sample  of  the  new 
manufacture  at  Battersea,  whicli  is  done  with 
copper  plates  ” — alluding  to  the  process  of  trans- 
fer printing,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
practised  at  these  works  prior  to  its  use  for  tke 
ornamentation  of  pottery  and  porcelain  at  Liver- 
pool and  Worcester.  In  the  National  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  at  Leeds,  some  interesting  speci- 
mens of  these  enamels  were  exhibited,  amongst 
others  some  wine  labels  exquisitely  decorated 
with  children  in  colours  (No.  2332),  and  an  oval 
medallion  portrait  of  George  II.  in  transfer  print- 
ing (No.  2334),  the  latter  similar  to  one  of  the 
three  specimens  of  Battersea  enamels  in  the 
Strawberry  Hill  collection. 

John  J.  Bagshawe. 

Sheffield. 

Craven,  Cray,  etc.  (4‘^  S.  ii.  253.)— That  the 
local  name  Cray  may  in  some  cases  be  the  British 

craig,”  and  in  others  the  French  Crete,”  I do 
not  dispute.  But  it  also  in  very  many  cases  is 
the  French  craie,”  chalk.  Whoever  walks  from 
London  for  ten  miles  to  the  south,  over  gravel  and 
clay,  and  then  suddenly  comes  upon  the  first  out- 
break of  chalk,  cannot  doubt  how  Cray  don  got  its 
name  of  Chalk-hill ; and  accordingly  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  so  explains  it.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  says  nothing  about  a vast  number  of  Crays 
and  Grays  scattered  wherever  the  chalk  shows 
itself.  To  the  east  of  Craydon,  Bromley  and 
Chiselhiirst,  mark  the  sandy  and  gravelly  loca- 
lities, but  the  moment  the  chalk  sets  in,  we  find 
amongst  others, — St.  Mary’s  Cray,  St.  Paul’s 
Cray,  North  Cray,  Foot’s  Cray,  &c.  Nay,  the 
river  which  runs  through  these  four  parishes  is 
called  the  Cray,  which  must  he  quite  a distinct 
word  from  the  river  Cree  in  Scotland.  In  fact, 
whoever  will  study  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Eng- 
land, geologically  coloured,  will  find  that  the 
chalk  districts  are  crowded  with  these  names. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  less  like  a Crete”  (crista) 
than  a rounded  chalk-down.  I submit  therefore, 
that  in  these  instances  the  name  is  derived  from 

craie,”  chalk.  J.  C.  M. 

I have  in  my  possession  a deed  dated  27th  May, 
1637,  which  has  reference  to  an  estate  at  Cray, 
which  at  that  date  passed  from  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland and  Lord  Clifford  to  my  ancestor,  but 


neither  in  that  deed  nor  in  any  others  relating  to 
my  estate  at  Cray  do  I find  the  village  described 
as  ^^The  Crfi}^,”  which  your  correspondent  Me.  J. 
H.  Dixon  states  to  be  the  correct  name.  Among^ 
my  notes  relating  to  Cray  I find  the  following 
statement: — Cray, derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
Crecca,  a brook.”  On  my  property  there  is  a brook 
and  a waterfall. 

K.  D.  Dawson-Dheeield,  LL.D. 

Spade  Guineas  (d**’ S.  ii.  372.)  — These  are 
considered  of  greater  value  than  other  guineas 
only  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  them  for 
they  are  the  commonest  of  all,  being  those  struck 
latest  (except  those  of  1813  [?],  which  are  com- 
paratively scarce).  When  the  fashion  came  in  te 
wear  coins  on  the  watch-chain,  spade  guineas, 
being  cheap  and  easily  procured,  and  having  a 
specific  name,  became  greatly  in  favour — not  from 
their  artistic  merit  however,  because  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  ugliest  coins  in  the  British  series.  At 
Colonel  Durrant’s  sale  (1847),  a guinea  and  its 
half  (spade,  1787)  together  were  sold  for  11.  ds., 
whilst  Anne’s  guinea  of  1714  fetched  17  6s.,  and 
George  II.’s  guinea  and  its  half  (1739)  together,  27 

Nephrite. 

Volcanoes  in  Auvergne  (4^^  S.  ii.  326.)  — 
Daubeny,  on  the  volcanos  of  France,  divides  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne  into  two  classes — * 
postdiluvial  and  antediluvial  ,*  and  he  observes,  that 
the  “ most  modern  ” of  the  Auvergne  volcanos 
are  of  high  antiquity.”  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
Bishop  of  Arveni  (Clermont)  a.d.  473,  addressed 
a letter,  still  extant,  to  the  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in 
which  he  informs  him,  that  in  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Goths,  he  is  going  to  enjoin  public 
prayers  similar  to  those  which  the  bishop  had 
established  when  earthquakes  demolished  the 
walls  of  Vienne,  and  the  mountains  opened  and 
vomited  forth  inflamed  materials.  F.  F. 

Oxon. 

Kaymondines  (4“^  S.  ii.  346.)  — Edward  II.  is 
not  known  to  have  struck  any  gold  coin,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Henry  III.’s  gold  penny  or  ryal, 
first  issued  in  1257  a.d.,  of  which  only  three  spe- 
cimens are  known,  there  was  no  English  gold 
coinage  before  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  III. 
(1344  A.D.)  It  was  the  gold  of  his  nobles  that 
was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  skill  of  the  alchemist  Raymond  Lully,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  (v.  Camden’s  Remains,  art. 

Money”). 

They  were  sometimes  called  Nobles  of  the  Rose 
from  the  tressure  on  the  reverse,  which  resembles 
the  outline  of  a conventional  rose  : but  the  real 
Rose-noble  was  that  of  Edward  IV.,  so  called  from 
the  rose  on  the  side  of  the  ship  and  the  Rutilans 
rosa  ” in  the  centre  of  the  reverse.  Edward  III.’s 
nobles  are  far  from  being  rare,  and  may  be  bought 
of  any  coin  dealer  for  about  30^.,  though  some 
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varieties,  such  as  that  with  L (london),  in  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  6 on  the  reverse,  are  much 
more  valuable.  J.  H.  M. 

^^Who  was  the  Duke  oe  Orleans  in  the 
Eeign  oe  Louis  XII.  ” ? (3"**  S.  ii.  126.)— Surely 
there  was  none  ? The  Duchess  of  Orleans  who 

stood  behind  the  Queen’s  chair  ” must  have  been 
the  ill-favoured  Princess  Jeanne,  the  neglected 
wife  of  Loys  d’Orleans,  (well  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  Quentin  Duriuard),  the  daughter  of  the 
wily  Louis  XI.,  the  sister  of  Anne  Dame  de 
Beaujeu  and  of  Charles  VIII.,  whose  widow, 
Anne  of  Brittany,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  married, 
1499.  The  letters  to  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  whom  he  married  after  his  second 
wife’s  death,  1514,  if  signed  Loys  cT  Orleans,  must 
have  been  addressed  to  her  before  he  became 
King,  and  consequently  before  she  was  Queen  of 
France ; this  she  was  but  a very  short  time, 
marrying  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  P.  A.  L. 

^^Baebaric  Pearl  and  Gold”  (d**'  S.  ii.  293.) 
Your  correspondent  J.  C.  M.  is  surely  not  very 
happy  in  denouncing  the  above  quotation  from 
Milton.  What  the  primary  meaning  of  barbaric 
was  seems  quite  immaterial.  Milton’s  use  of  it 
in  connection  with  pearl  and  gold  ” comes  no 
doubt  directly  from  Virgil’s 

“ Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi.” 

^n.  ii.  504, 

which  Tasso  has  likewise  followed.  Accordingly 
Newton,  Thyer,  Todd,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  and  all 
the  best  commentators  on  Milton  have  applied 
barbaric  not  to  “kings ” but  to  “ pearl  and  gold.” 
In  the  Latin  translation  of  Paradise  Lost  by 
T[homas]  P[ower]  in  my  possession,  the  first 
book  of  which  only  has  been  printed,  he  renders 
the  words  by  “barbarico  auro,”  and  his  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  respectable  of  the  early  trans- 
lations of  Milton  (1691). 

I ought  perhaps  in  fairness  to  state  that  Hogg 
and  Paterson  have  taken  a different  view,  and 
have  read  the  term  “ barbaric  ” in  connection  with 
“ kings  but  the  gross  errors  of  the  first  in  his 
Latin  translation,  which  a very  good  judge  has 
styled  “a  vile  one,”  and  the  absence  of  all  critical 
skill  and  taste  in  the  commentary  of  the  second, 
which  is  a mere  omnium  gatherum  from  P.  Hume 
and^  others,  render  them  as  interpreters  of  Milton 
of  little  authoritjL  Jas.  Crossley. 

I have  read  J.  C.  M.’s  note  on  the  above  phrase 
with  considerable  surprise,  and  with  all  deference 
to  him^  I must  differ  from  him  in  toto  in  his  ex- 
planation of  it.  It  would  of  course  be  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  speak  positively  on  such  a matter, 
but  I feel  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  not- 
withstanding J.  0.  M.’s  ingenious  conjecture,  that 
Milton  applied  the  term  barbaric  to  the  “ pearl 
and  gold  ” and  not  to  the  “ kings.”  On  referring 


to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’  edition  of  Milton’s  Poems 
(ed.  1862,  p.  35),  I find  that  the  editor  quotes  a 
parallel  passage  from  Virgil’s  JEneid  (bk.  ii.  1.504), 
“ Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi ; ” 
this  at  once  upsets  J.  C.  M.’s  theory  that  the  epithet 
barbaric,  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  always 
meant  “ speaking  unintelligibly,”  “ savage,”  or 
“ cruel.”  Milton  and  Virgil  only  used  an  allow- 
able poetic  license  in  this  application  of  the  epithet ; 
and  if  J.  C.  M.  will  consider  the  matter  over 
again,  I am  sure  he  will  alter  his  present  opinion 
that  those  who  speak  of  “ barbaric  pearl  and  gold  ” 
are  in  error.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

I never  doubted  for  a moment  that  Milton 
meant  that  “ the  gorgeous  East  showered  pearl 
and  gold  on  her  barbaric  kings  ” ; still  I cannot 
but  think  J.  C.  M.  a thought  too  severe.  It  seems 
to  me  that  “ barbaric  pearl  and  gold  ” is  an  excel- 
lent description  of  those  ornaments  wrought  by 
Asiatic  and  African  goldsmiths — rich  masses  of 
gems  and  gold — whose  workmanship,  however 
elaborate,  not  being  “ classical  ” in  its  design,  may 
fairly  be  termed  “barbaric”  by  a writer  who 
uses  Milton’s  words  indeed,  but  possibly  never 
intended  to  quote  him. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple, 

Wedding  Rings  (4^^  S.  i,  592 ; ii.  333.)  — As 
an  illustration  of  this  subject,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  “Sarum  Office  of  Holy  Matrimony,” 
which  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  work  of 
Durandus,  may  be  interesting.  The  Sarum  book 
was  probably  known  to  the  Bishop  of  Mende.  It 
may  be  that  to  which  he  refers  in  his  “ as  some 
say  ” : — 

“ Tunc  statim  postquam  vir  posuerit  annuluni 

super  librum,  accipiens  sacerdos  annulum  tradat  ipsum 
viro : quern  vir  accipiat  manu  sua  dextera  cum  tribus 
principalioribus  digitis,  et  manu  sua  sinistra  tenens  dex- 
teram  sponsse  docente  sacerdote  dicat : 

“ With  this  rynge  I the  wed,  and  this  gold  and  silver  I 
the  give,  and  with  my  body  I the  worshipe,  and  with  all 
my  worldely  cathel  I the  endowe. 

“ Et  tunc  inserat  sponsus  annulum  pollici  sponsae  di- 
cens : In  nomine  Patris : deinde  secundo  digito  dicens  : 
et  Filii : deinde  tertio  digito  dicens  : et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
deinde  quarto  digito  dicens  : Amen. 

“ Ibique  dimittat  annulum  : quia  in  medico  estqucedam 
vena  procedens  usque  ad  cor : et  in  sonoritate  argenti  de- 
signatur  interna  dilectio,  quae  semper  inter  eos  debet  esse 
recens,”  &c.  &c. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

The  Holt  Ghost  (I*''  S.  ii.  323.) — I think  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
never  represented  as  a woman.  He  was,  in  the 
middle  ages,  often  portrayed  as  a youth  with  little 
or  no  beard,  and  dressed  in  the  flowing  robe  then 
commonly  worn  and  represented  in  art,  might  be 
mistaken  for  a female  by  those  not  familiar  with 
the  subject.  St.  Dunstan’s  manuscript  gives  an 
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illustration  of  this  kind.  From  tke  tenth  centur}^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  in  the  human 
form,  varying  in  age  from  infancy  to  extreme  old 
age.  But  from  the  superior  dignity  of  the  sex  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  other  Divine  Persons, 
were  always  represented  as  male.  See  Didron’s 
Christian  Iconography.  P.  E.  Masey. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  S.  ii.  149.) 
Perhaps  Mr.  Furnivall  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
fine  old  copy  in  quarto  on  vellum,  with  interest- 
ing illuminations,  in  the  library  of  Lichfield  ca- 
thedral, over  the  chapter-house.  The  volume  is 
not  in  the  open  bookshelves,  but  is  kept  locked  up, 
together  with  some  other  literary  treasures,  in  the 
case  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  casement  windows  of  this 
library  fit  better  and  closer,  and  are  kept  more 
shut  than  they  have  sometimes  been,  even  in 
damp  weather.  Considering  that  the  furnace 
which  heats  the  cathedral  is  so  near  the  chapter- 
house,  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  books  and  MSS.,  that  a portion  of  the 
warmth  and  dryness  is  not  conveyed  into  the 
library.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Curious  Inscription  (4**^  S.  ii.  321.)  — This 
inscription  is  evidently  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly 
in  Italian,  with  an  intermediate  portion  open  to 
some  question.  The  first  and  third  sections  are 
clear,  and  run  as  follows  in  modern  Latin  and 
Italian  respectively.  Latin — Salus  mea  Christus. 
Virtus  omnia  vincit” — Christ  is  my  salvation. 
Virtue  (or  valour)  conquers  all  things.”  Italian — 
^‘Perfetto  bene  non  si  ha  senza  fatica” — “ Perfect 
good  is  not  to  be  had  without  fatigue.”  This 
is  followed  by  the  letters  p.  r.,”  which  I cannot 
meddle  with  : possibly,  however,  the  R.  may  be 
the  initial  of  a surname,  and  may  be  related  to 

Rostaino  ” above.  As  the  third  section  of  the 
inscription  is  in  Italian,  it  seems  as  likely  as  not, 
in  the  abstract,  that  the  second  section,  to  which 
I now  turn,  may  be  in  the  same  language.  It 
stands  written  ‘^bene  . bivi  . rostaino.”  If  this 
is  quite  correct,  I must  give  it  up ; but  it  strikes 
me  as  possible  that  the  word  divi  ought  to  be 
vivi.  If  so,  hene  vivi  is  very  plain  Italiau,  mean- 
ing ‘‘  live  well  ” ; which  might  be  applied  either 
in  the  sense  of  live  virtuously,”  or  in  that  of 

live  in  health  and  prosperity.”  Either  of  these 
senses,  and  especially  the  first,  would  harmonise 
well  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  inscription. 
The  word  rostaino  still  remains.  This  looks  like 
an  Italian-formed  word.  Losta,  in  Italian,  is  a 
spray  of  leafage,  or  a flapper ; rostaio  is  a flapper- 
seller,  or  fan-dealer;  and  rostaino  would  be  a 
correctly-formed  diminutive  of  rostaio.  In  this 
inscription,  however,  I should  suppose  Rostaino  to 
be  more  probably  the  surname  of  the  donor  or 
recipient  than  anything  else. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


Twat  (4*'^  S.  ii.  346.) — Twat  is  good  Somerset- 
shire dialect  for  toad=twoad=twat.  U.  0.  N, 

Westminster  Club. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4‘’*  S.  ii.  343.)  — Se- 
veral years  ago  I was  struck  with  the  strong 
likeness  of  a workman  at  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way works  at  Swindon  to  the  engraved  portrait  of 
Hogarth,  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  peculiar  cap 
he  wore,  which  was  of  the  exact  type  of  that  in 
the  picture.  I asked  him  his  name,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  And  that  he  bore  the  name  of  Hogarth, 
and  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  great 
painter.  He  was  a fine  well-built  man,  and  proud 
of  a likeness  which  had  been  frequently  before 
observed ; the  pattern  of  his  cap  is  thus  accounted 
for.  U.  0.  N. 

Westminster  Club. 

Northumberland  Shilling  (4‘^  S.  ii.  300.) — 
I am  very  much  obliged  for  the  information 
you  have  so  kindly  given,  more  particularly  as 
it  has  enabled  me  to  connect  the  coinage  in 
question  with  an  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
parishes  of  Booterstown  and  Donnybrook.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  an  old  Dublin  news- 
paper, taken  in  connection  with  what  has  appeared 
in  N.  & Q.”  on  the  subject,  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  possess  some  interest,  and  accordingly  I 
have  transcribed  them  : — 

“Thursday  morning  [the  22nd],  about  eight  o’clock, 
the  Dorset  3mcht,  convoyed  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships 
of  war,  arrived  in  the  Bay  [of  Dublin],  having  on  board 
the  [‘munificent’]  Earl  [soon  after  the  first  Duke]  nf 
Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  this  kingdom,  his 
Countess,  Lord  Warkworth  [afterwards  second  Duke], 
and  the  Hon.  Algernon  Percy,  Esq.  [afterwards  Earl  of 
Beverley].  They  landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  at  Eingsend,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  Sur- 
veyor’s house ; whence  his  Excellency,  with  his  sons-, 
proceeded  in  the  Lord  Primate’s  coach,  and  the  Countess 
in  the  Speaker’s  coach,  with  the  usual  solemnitj”,  escorted 
by  a squadron  of  horse,  and  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Castle,  where  his  Excel- 
lency was  sworn  into  the  government  of  this  kingdom.” 
Sleater’s  Public  Gazetteer,  September  24, 1763. 

“ His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  of  Eingsend  [in  the  parish  of 
Donnybrook].”— 76.  October  18  following. 

Abhba. 

Bondman  (4**^  S.  ii.  370.) — Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
informs  you  that  be  has  applied  to  me  in  reference 
to  this  subject;  and  I have  therefore  no  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  believes  that  he 
has  done  so.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that 
his  application  has  been  in  vain,  seeing  that  I 
have  known  of  no  such  application  from  him  or 
any  other  person  on  the  matter,  until  the  moment 
of  reading  his  communication  to  you  a few  minutes 
since. 

I feel  that  1 have  a right  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Furnivall  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  his  case  be- 
fore he  goes  so  far  as  impliedly  to  censure  another 
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in  printj  for  wliat  would  be  considered  an  act  of 
discourtesy  in  the  estimation  of  most  persons. 

hlEifEY  T.  Riley. 

Octo’oer  26,  1868. 

SooKE : Socking  : Tilt  (4*^‘  S.  ii.  324.)  — The 
extracts  from  Cowden^  co.  Kent^  do  not  seem  to 
me  difficult  of  explanation  : — 

“ 1643.  To  Margaret  Bolting  in  time  of  her  sicknesse, 
'2s.  8f/ ; item,  paid  for  a sheet  to  soche  her  in,  2s.  Sc?. ; and 
for  laying  her  forthe  and  socking  of  her,  2s.  2c?.” 

I read  this  as  the  winding-sheet  when  she  died, 
and  the  laying  her  out  in  her  coffin  wound  up. 
Vide  Socc,”  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary^  a woollen 
wrapper.  Woollen  shrouds  were  used  in  Eng- 
land in  1666.  To  bury  in  woollen  was  commanded 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland  woollen  shrouds 
were  used  in  1733. 

“ 1671.  For  carrying  William  Stamford  to  Tullys,  and 
vittleing  him,  and  tilt,  2s.  Oc?.” 

Was  this  for  the  trouble  and  expense  in  the 
journey  by  the  parish  officer  sent  with  this 
pauper?  The  Ang.-Sax.  tille  may  be  the  root  of 
this  term.  Queen’s  Gaelens. 

Sea  Deeams  ” : Sea  Fuebelow  (Laminaeia 
bulbosa)  (4^^^  S.  ii.  324.) — 

“ This  is  the  largest  British  species  of  the  Laminaricce^ 
its  frond  in  some  instances  forming,  when  spread  out  on 
the  ground,  a circle  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Its  common 
name  is  Furbelows,  and  its  aspect  must  he  familiar  to 
most  visitors  of  the  sea- shore.”  — Harve3’’s  Phycologia 
Britannica,  vol.  iii. 

This  common  sea-plant  is  of  course  the  Sea 
Furbelow  ” of  the  poet. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

The  Dialects  oe  Noeth  Aeeica  (4*^  S.  i.  123, 
256,  &c.)  — I do  not  see  that  your  correspondent 
has  been  referred  to  — 

(1.)  ‘'Essai  de  Grammaire  Kahyle,  par  A.  Hanoteau, 
Capitaine  de  Genie  ....  (Alger  et)  Paris.  Challamel 
^diteur  commiss.  et  Benj.  Duprat.” 

(2.)  “ Essai  de  Grammaire  de  la  langue  Tamachek  . . . 
parle  par  les  Imouchar  on  Touareg,  par  A.  Hanoteau  . . . 
Paris.  Imprimerie  Imperiale.” 

I procured  my  copies  from  Maisonneuve  et  O’®, 
15  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris.  The  dates  to  the  pre- 
faces are  1858  and  1859. 

Will  any  one  in  return  inform  me  where  I can 
procure  a copy  of  Newman  On  the  Berber  Lan- 
guage ? When  last  in  England  I was  unsuccess- 
ful. Beinsley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 

Galy-Halfpenys  (4*'"  S.  ii.  344.)  — 

“ Galli-halpens  — a coin  forbidden  by  Hen.  5.” — 
Coles’  English  Dictionary, 

In  the  Statutes  at  Ijarge  your  correspondent  may 
see  the  Act,  anno  tertio  Henrici  quinti,  for 
banishing  of  gallie  halfepense,  suskins,  and  dot- 
kins.” 


I may  as  well  state,  on  Coles’  authority,  that 

suskins  is  a coin  prohibited  by  Hen.  5 — Dot- 
kins  the  8 part  of  a sol  or  French  peny.”  S.  L. 

Hogaeth  Family  S.  ii.  254.)— If  F.  M.  S. 

possesses  copies  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  large 
group  of  tombstones  in  Gordon  churchj^ard,  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  preserve  them  in  the  pages  of 

N.  & Q.”  ? If  the  Editor  approves  of  this  sug- 
gestion by  printing  it,  I hope  F.  M.  S.  will  act  on 
it.  The  parish  registers  of  Scotland  are  now  safe 
from  farther  damage,  but  our  monumental  inscrip- 
tions are  fast  fading.  X. 

Edinburgh. 

English  Coinage  (3''‘^  S.  ii.  307,  338,  378, 
518;  iii.  58.) — To  the  first  query  on  this  subject 
(p.  307) — When  did  the  custom  of  turning  the 
effigy  of  succeeding  sovereigns  to  the  right  and 
left  alternatel}''  begin  ? ” and  “ has  it  any  heraldic 
significance  ? ” — and  to  the  assertion,  Henry  Vll. 
was  the  first  English  sovereign  represented  in 
profile  upon  the  coin”  (p.  378) — I should  say 
decidedly  not,  judging  from  a series  before  me, 
even  long  before  the  Conquest  (Heney  Matthews, 
p.  518) ; but  with  Me.  Joseph  Rix  (3’"'^  S.  iii.  58) 
I know  no  such  coin  as  the  groat  of  Henry  VI.  in 
profile.  Of  the  earlier  period,  kings  of  Mercia, 
I have  a fine  Offa,  head  to  the  right,  with  offa 
EEX,”  and  Burgred ; of  the  sole  monarchs,  AEthel- 
ra3d  II.,  one  to  the  left,  another  to  the  right ; 
Cnut  (Harold  I.),  to  the  left ; Harthacniit  (very 
fine  and  rare),  to  the  right;  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left,  a third  in 
full-face ; "William  I.  (the  Conqueror),  one  to  the 
left,  and  others  in  full-face;  Henry  I.,  three- 
quarter  face ; Stephen,  full-face  and  profile. 
(Anglo-Gallic  coins:  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
full-face  and  profile  to  the  right,  with  bust.) 
Henry  VII.  and  VIH.,  both  full-face  and  profile ; 
after  which  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  England, 
to  the  present  day,  in  profile.  P.  A.  L. 

Society  of  Bibliogeaphees  (4*^^  S.  i.  26,  305.) 
I hope  the  suggestion  of  W.  E.  A.  A.  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a society  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drop,  though  I greatly  fear  the  small  encourage- 
ment bibliographical  labours  meet  with  in  Eng- 
land, compared  with  France  or  Germany,  would 
prove  a serious  obstacle  to  its  organisation.  But 
the  objects  of  such  a society  are,  I think,  in  some 
degree  carried  out  by  the  Societe  Bibliogra- 
phique,”  which  was  established  in  Paris  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  ^‘societe  ” at  present  consists  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a Revue  Bihliographique  Universelle,  the 
first  number  of  which  was  noticed  in  N.  & Q.” 
4^'’  S.  i.  284.  The  title  of  the  societe  ” also  would 
doubtless  meet  the  objections  of  Me.  Olphae 
Hamst,  as  any  one  might  call  himself  a member 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  without  the  pre- 
sumption incurred  in  the  use  of  the  term  bihlio- 
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gra'ph.  I would  also  mention  tliat  this  magazine 
in  some  measure  supplies  a want  which  has  lately 
been  expressed  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.” — that  of  an  index 
to  current  periodical  literature,  each  number  con- 
taining a list  of  the  principal  magazines  and  re- 
views, English  as  well  as  foreign.  Onaled. 

Songs  oe  Shepherds,”  etc.  S.  ii.  203, 
261.)  — The  song  inquired  for  can  surely  be  none 
other  than  that  printed  in  the  edition  of  Bishop 
Percy’s  folio  manuscript,  iii.  303.  Mr.  Hales, 
one  of  the  editors,  states  in  his  introduction  that 
the  song  had  appeared  in  print  in  Westminster 
Drollery  (Part  ii.  1672,  p.  64),  under  the  title  of 
The  Hunting  of  the  Gods,”  and  that  there  were 
other  copies  in  Wit  and  Drollery  (1682),  Pills  to 
Purge  Melancholy  (1707),  and  Dryden’s  Miscellany 
Poems.  This,  of  course,  puts  aside  all  idea  of  the 
song  being  the  production  of  either  Person  or 
George  Alexander  Stevens.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  used  by  the  latter  in  some  of  his  entertain- 
ments, and  perhaps  have  undergone  some  altera- 
tion at  his  hands,  as  the  Percy  copy,  although 
not  altogether  faultless  in  respect  of  its  rhymes, 
cannot  be  called  a farrago  ” of  bad  ones ; there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  it  approaching  the  badness 
of  the  rhymes  mentioned  by  the  correspondent, 
whose  reply  appears  on  p.  261  of  your  present 
volume.  W.  H.  Husk. 

The  Fairfoed  Windows  (4**^  S.  ii.  265,  313, 
330.)  — The  eminent  archaeologist  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  has  recently  visited  Fairford  Church,  and 
states  in  The  Builder  (October  17)  his  reasons  for 
thinking  the  fine  specimens  of  glass  there  are  not 
the  work  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  He  took  with  him  a 
number  of  the  wood  engravings  known  as  the 

small  Passion,”  works  executed  in  the  purest 
manner  of  the  master;  but  on  comparing  them 
with  the  windows,  he  could  find  scarcely  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  Biirer  in  the  latter.  Diirer 
rarely  used  the  nimbus  in  his  compositions,  and 
often  disregards  conventional  treatment.  In  the 
details  of  costume,  the  angular  drapery,  the  faulty 
drawing  of  the  nude,  and  the  observance  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  we  recognise  the  early  Flemish 
school,  and  had  those  works  been  assigned  to  any 
follower  of  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  the  disproof 
would  be  exceedingly  difiicult.”  As  regards  the 
monogram,  Mr.  Waller  examined  it  carefully, 
and  pronounces  it  no  A.  T.,  but  “simple  modest 
unpretending  letter  A.”  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
it  was  a final  letter,  part  of  an  inscription,  the  colour 
having  gone  beneath  it.  Swords  being  often  in- 
scribed, it  may  be  the  final  letter  of  an  appropriate 
legend,  as  “ ira  ” or  “ lhxuria.”  Much  more 
investigation  will  be  needed  before  this  interest- 
ing question  is  settled. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 
Napoleon  and  Sydney  Smith  S.  iii.  230.) 
As  regards  the  traps  laid  by  Napoleon  for  Sir 


Sydney,  I think  I recollect  an  English  caricature 
(by  Gilray,  if  I mistake  not)  representing  the  two 
British  admirals,  Nelson  and  Smith,  with  out- 
stretched legs,  allowing  Bonaparte  to  pass  under- 
neath, and  reaching  Egypt  unmolested. 

P.  A.  L. 

Breeches  Bible  (4**^  S.  ii.  322,  359.)— I have 
understood  the  form  “ y®  ” for  “ the  ” to  be  thus 
accounted  for.  For  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  language  the  Anglo-Saxon 
letter  representing  “ th  ” continued  in  usage ; in 
appearance  it  resembled  “y,”  and  its  use  in  latter 
days  may  have  been  possibly  confined  to  the  par- 
ticle in  question.  This  Anglo-Saxon  letter  was 
not  included  in  the  first  moveable  types  for  print- 
ing, and  in  MSS.  had  passed  into  the  y®  it  so 
greatly  resembled.  The  printers  copied  the  y®, 
and  it  has  continued,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  observes^ 
up  to  the  present  time  in  occasional  use. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

In  the  edition  of  1576-7  the  word  “the,”  in 
the  verse  quoted,  is  printed  in  full ; and,  conse- 
quently, the  peculiar  abbreviation  in  the  edition 
of  1610  must  have  arisen  from  circumstances  un- 
connected with  the  original  translation. 

S.  H.  H. 

Commoners’  Shpporters  (4*^  S.  i.  73.)  — Ta 
this  list  may  be  added  the  King  family  of  Barra, 
Aberdeenshire,  N.B.,  who  formerly  bore  as  sup- 
porters, “ two  wild  men  crowned  and  girt  about 
the  loins  with  leaves.”  The  baronetical  family  of 
Corrard,  county  Fermanagh,  descended  from  the 
above  stock,  are  probably  entitled  to  bear  the  same 
supporters,  though  they  have  never  been  assumed 
since  the  family’s  settlement  in  Ulster,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.  C.  S.  K. 

“Father”  Mathew  (4*^  S.  i.  258.)  — With 
reference  to  the  supposed  illegitimacy  of  this  gen- 
tleman (which  your  correspondent  Ghaltemore 
reasserts).  Sir  B.  Burke  writes,  in  his  Corrigenda 
to  the  Landed  Gentry  for  1858  : “ Father  Mathew 
was  not^  we  are  informed,  descended  illegitimately, 
as  stated,  from  the  Mathew  family.”  C.  S.  K. 

Hogg  (4^^  S.  i.  124.)  — A Scottish  surname  in 
Ireland.  This  surname  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  where  the  family  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Bart.  C.  S.  K. 

Burns  Queries  (4‘'’  S.  i.  553 ; ii.  283,  355.) — 
I hardly  like  to  publish  Dr.  Thomson’s  description 
of  the  state  of  Barns’  mind  at  the  near  approach 
of  death ; but  I may  at  least  say  that  it  is  very, 
very  different  from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
poet’s  biographers.  The  gentleman  in  whose  MSS. 
I find  it  was  a clergyman,  for  whose  strict  and 
undeviating  truthfulness  I can  personally  vouch. 
He  states  that  having  met  Dr.  Thomson  when  on 
a voyage  to  London  by  sea,  and  having  long  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  scenes 
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immortalised  "by  Burns,  lie  had  asked  Thomson 
particularly,  with  a view  to  have  impartial  tes- 
timony as  to  the  state  of  Burns’  mind  at  the 
near  approach  of  death.”  Thomson,  he  says, 
solemnly  affirmed  ” the  truth  of  his  statement. 
From  De.  Bamage’s  obliging  note,  it  appears  that 
although  Br.  Thomson  was  not  Burns’s  medical 
attendant,  he  was  at  least  one  who  must  have 
known  the  circumstances  well.  F.  M.  S. 

Katteen’s  Day  (4**^  S.  ii.  201,  233,  333,  377.) 
Having  already  given  my  opinion  that  the  above 
feast  is  in  honour  of  St.  Catherine  (p.  233),  I 
have  hut  little  to  add  on  the  subject.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improbable  that  the  feast  began 
from  the  beneficent  patronage  of  lace-makers  by 
Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  related  by  A.  A., 
and  was  fixed  for  St.  Catherine’s  day  in  corre- 
spondence with  that  queen’s  name,  and  patron 
saint.  Thus  both  theories  would  be  very  naturally 
combined  in  the  festival.  That  St.  Catherine  was 
considered  to  have  been  a spinster,  is  illustrated 
in  a wall  painting  in  the  church  at  Limpenhoe  in 
Norfolk,  where  she  is  represented  as  seated  at 
home  spinning, ‘when  a messenger  arrives  on  horse- 
back, holding  up  a ring,  to  indicate  proposals  from 
the  emperor  to  her  to  marry  his  son. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Me.  Sala,  I have 
to  observe  that  coiffer  Sainte  Catherine  ” means 
to  keep  her  festival,  to  honour  and  show  devotion 
to  the  saint.  Accordingly  a bisque  soup  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  feast.  F.  C.  H. 

Coiffer  Sainte  Catherine  ” is  a familiar  French 
phrase  expressing  the  fact  of  a woman  becoming 
an  old  maid,  even  as  Quedar  para  vestir  inia- 
genes”  is  used  in  Spanish  to  denote  the  same 
thing.  Saint  Agnes  may  be  in  some  sort  the  pro- 
tectress of  single  women  5 but  St.  Katharine 
(whose  mystical  espousals  have  formed  the  model 
of  those  conventual  vows  by  which  the  dedicated 
virgin  is  wedded  to  our  Lord  ”)  has,  in  France 
at  least,  been  ever  regarded  as  the  especial 
patroness  of  the  sisterhood  devoted  by  our  fathers 
to  the  task  of  leading  apes  in  hell.”  The  speech 
of  the  child,  therefore,  who  says  of  her  mother — 
qu’elle  va  coiffer  Sainte  Catherine,”  is  of  course 
a blunder  of  the  Malaprop  genus,  invented  for 
the  drollery  with  which  it  contradicts  itself. 

Noell  Kadeclieee. 

Legend  oe  Robin  Hood  at  Lddloav  (4*^  S. 
ii.  341.) — The  last  time  I was  at  Ludlow  was  in 
July,  1865.  The  iron  arrow  was  then  on  the 
gable  of  The  Fletcher’s  chancel,”  and  I have  no 
doubt  is  there  still.  W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

A Yeae  and  a Day  (4‘^  S.  ii.  322,  379.)— 

“ If  a marriage  shall  subsist  for  a year  and  part  only 
of  the  daj’-  next  ensuing  the  year,  all  deeds  granted  in 
contemplation  of  the  marriage  subsist  (Feb*"  25,  1680, 
Waddel),  which  arises  not  so  much  from  the  favour  of 
marriage,  the  only  reason  assigned  in  that  decision,  as 
from  the  legal  meaning  of  the  expression  year  and  day  ; 


for  where  any  right  is  to  be  completed  or  act  to  be  per- 
formed within  a year,  of  which  many  instances  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  land,  a day  is  generally  adjected  to  the 
year  (1661,  ch.  Ixii. ; 1694,  ch.  xxiv.)  in  majorem  emden- 
tiam,  that  it  may  appear  with  the  greater  certainty  that 
the  3'ear  itself  is  completed;  and,  therefore,  the  running 
of  any  part  of  the  day  next  after  the  year  hath  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  whole  day  had  elapsed. — Erskine’s  Institute 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Book  i.  title  vi.  § 42. 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Letters  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works,  namely,  Letters,  Speeches,  Tracts, 
State  Papers,  Memorials,  Devices,  and  all  authentic 
Writings  not  already  printed  among  his  Philosophical , 
Literary,  or  Professional  Works.  Newly  collected  and 
set  forth  in  Chronological  Order,  with  a Commentary 
Biographical  and  Historical.  By  James  Spedding. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (Longmans.) 

The  present  publishing  season  is  heralded  in  by  two 
works  of  great  historical  importance,  both  relating  to  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  We  last  week  noticed 
one  of  them,  which  dealt  with  the  daring  adventures  and 
the  miserable  fate  of  Raleigh  : we  have  now  to  direct 
attention  to  the  other,  which  has  for  its  subject  many  im- 
perishable thoughts  of  Bacon,  and  some  years  of  the 
brilliant  but  struggling  portion  of  his  career. 

Throughout  the' range  of  English  literature  we  scarcely 
know  a work  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  its  composi- 
tion, is  of  greater  interest  than  this.  The  editor,  a man 
of  high  and  varied  attainment,  has  for  many  5"ear3  past 
devoted  his  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the  works  and  acts 
of  Bacon.  He  prosecutes  his  task  with  a perseverance 
that  knows  no  pause ; with  an  amount  of  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  of  all  the  minutest  incidents  connected 
with  it,  which  is  ('[uite  unparalleled ; and  with  a devoted 
patient  zeal,  which  omits  no  labour  that  is  requisite  for 
untying  the  many  knots  which  come  continually  across 
his  path.  Fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Spedding’s  is  no  barren 
task.  Some  of  the  results  are  before  us  in  these  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  a work  which  is  at  once  a model 
and  an  authority.  Every  step  of  Bacon’s  progress,  every 
event  in  his  career,  every  word  that  he  is  known  to  have 
spoken,  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  here  brought  to  the  light  and  scrutinised.  His 
whole  life  is  thus,  as  it  were,  played  over  again  before  the 
readers  of  this  work,  and  they  are  left  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  results. 

The  present  volumes  carry  on  Mr.  Spedding’s  labours 
from  1601  to  1613.  It  v/as  a period  of  great  importance. 
We  cannot  follow  out  the  narrative  which  is  here  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers 
that  it  comprises  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ; the  accession  of 
James  I. ; the  publication  of  Bacon’s  Advancement  of 
Learning,  his  Instauratio  Magna,  his  book  on  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients,  and  many  others  ; his  marriage ; his 
appointment,  first  as  Solicitor-  and  afterwards  as  Attorney- 
General ; the  death  of  Prince  Henry;  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  of  Somerset  and  the  Countess 
of  Essex;  and,  most  important  of  all  in  reference  to 
Bacon,  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Through 
these  and  many  collateral  occurrences  Bacon’s  course  is 
minutely  traced  in  the  way  which  we  have  described. 

Prefixed  to  the  third  volume  is  an  engraving  of  a 
portrait  of  Bacon,  from  a miniature  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  which  was  brought  to 
notice  by  the  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1865,  and  seems  to 
have  claims  to  be  considered  the  most  real  likeness  of  the 
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great  philosopher  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  is 
similar  in  general  outline  to  the  well-known  portrait  by 
Van  Somer  at  Gorhambury.  The  question  is,  which  is 
the  original?  Upon  that  point  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
remarked  to  Mr.  Spedding,  that  “ in  those  times  it  was 
the  common  practice,  when  a portrait  was  wanted,  to 
have  in  the  first  instance  a careful  drawing  done  in 
miniature,  from  which  various  copies  would  afterwards 
be  made  in  any  size  and  style  that  might  be  wished ; and, 
therefore,”  he  added,  “ when  you  meet  with  two  portraits 
of  that  period,  a miniature  and  a life-size  painting — of 
which|there  is  reason  to  believe  that  one  has  been  copied 
from  the  other — the  presumption  always  is,  that  the 
miniature  was  the  one  taken  from  the  life.”  The  ob- 
servation is  valuable,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  miniatures ; and  in  this  particular 
case  the  miniature  is  certainly  singularly  characteristic, 
and  in  many  respects  dissimilar  in  expression  to  any 
other  likeness. 

The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger,  from  the  Text  of  William 

Gifford,  with  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of  “ Believe  as 

You  List.”  Edited  by  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  Cunningham. 

(Crocker.) 

We  can  understand  the  possibility  of  a Shilling  Shake- 
speare proving  a successful  mercantile  speculation.  We 
believe  in  the  existence  of  thousands  of  readers  to  whom 
so  low  priced  a treasure  would  be  welcome ; but  Mas- 
singer, beautifully  printed,  carefull}’-  edited,  and  with  an 
able  introductory  notice  by  Colonel  Cunningham,  to  be 
published  for  five  shillings,  seems  to  us  a marvel  of  cheap- 
ness even  in  these  days  of  cheap  publications.  Colonel 
Cunningham  has  obviously  taken  great  pains  with  his 
share  of  the  work,  which  deserves  the  patronage  of  all 
admirers  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 

He  knew  he  was  right,  by  Anthony  Trollope.  Parts  I. 

and  II.  (Vertue.) 

We  thought  on  reading  Part  I.  of  this  new  serial  that 
it  promised  to  be  equal  to  any  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  admirable 
pictures  of  everyday  life,  and  now  that  we  have  read 
Part  II.  “ we  know  we  are  right.” 

Mr.  Murray’s  announcements  of  books  for  the  coming 
season,  including  the  final  volume  of  Lord  Campbell’s 
“ Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  containing  the  Lives  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham  : — Dean  Milman’s  “ An- 
nals of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral”;  Earl  Stanhope’s  “Eeign 
of  Queen  Anne”;  Mr.  Eassam’s  “Narrative  of  the  British 
Expedition  to  Abj^ssinia”;  Col.  Yule’s  new  version  of 
“ The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  ”;  Dr.  Percy’s  “ Metallurgy 
of  Lead,  Silver,  and  Gold  ” ; Dr.  Smith’s  “ Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,”  &c. ; Mr.  Somerville,  “ On  Mole- 
cular and  Microscopic  Science  ” ; a new  edition  of  Mar- 
ryat’s  “ History  of  Pottery,”  and  a companion  volume 
by  Mr.  Drake  “On  Venetian  Ceramics”;  Sir  Francis 
Head,  “Eoyal  Engineers”;  a new  series  of  “Contribu- 
tions to  the  Literature  of  Art,”  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  &c. 

Messrs.  Longman  announce,  in  addition  to  the  3rd 
and  4th  vols.  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  “ Life  of  Bacon  ” (noticed 
above),  “ Eealities  of  Irish  Life  : being  the  Experiences 
of  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Land  Agent  in  Ireland  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord 
Digby”;  “The  Polar  World;  a Popular  Account  of 
Nature  and  of  Man  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Eegions,” 
by  Dr.  George  Hart  wig ; “Waterloo  Lectures:  a Study 
of  the  Campaign  of  1815,”  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Chesney  ; 

“ Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  of  1835-7,”  by 
General  Chesney ; “ Eeminiscences  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”  by  Elise  Polko ; translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Lady  Wallace  ; “ The  Life  of  Franz  Schubert, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,”  by 
A.  D.  Coleridge ; “ Lives  of  the  Tudor  Princesses,”  by 


Agnes  Strickland ; “ Fairj"  Land  : a Series  of  Scenes  and 
Adventures  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Little  People,”  by 
Eichard  Doyle;  “The  Northern  Heights  of  London; 
comprising  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  and 
Islington,”  by  William  Howitt ; the  second  volume  of 
“ Materials  for  a History  of  Oil  Painting,”  by  Sir  C.  L. 
Eastlake  ; “ Italian  Sculptors,”  by  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
with  thirty  Etchings  by  the  Author ; “ Hints  on  House- 
hold Taste,”  by  Charles  L.  Eastlake  ; “ Singers  and  Songs 
of  the  Church,”  by  Josiah  Miller;  and  “ Word-Gossip,” 
by  Eev.  W.  L.  Blackley. 

Archeological  Institution.  — The  Session  of 
1868-9  commences  on  Friday  next,  N(f\L  6 : when,  among 
other  papers  to  be  read,  will  be  one  on  “ Albert  D iirer 
and  the  Fairford  Windows,”  by  Eev.  J.  Fuller  Eussell. 


NOTICE. 

United  General  Index  to  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
1849-1867.  — The  expediency  of  amalgamating  the  three 
General  iwcfe.res  o/ “ Notes  and  Queries,”  and  the  great 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  by  having  the  Eighty  Thousand  references  they 
contain  arranged  in  one  Alphabet,  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  many  well  authorised  to  speak  upon  such  a subject. 
Useful  as  such  an  Index  would  be  found,  it  is  feared  that 
it  would  not  meet  with  sufficient  purchasers  to  cover  the 
cost.  But  to  meet  this  wish  as  far  as  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  issue  of  a few  copies  of  the  Three 
Indexes  so  arranged,  and  bound  in  one  volume,  as  to  sup- 
ply, in  a great  measure,  the  place  of  such  consolidated 
Index. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  securing  this  United  General 
Index,  1849-1867  (of  ivhich  only  a limited  number  of 
copies  can  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  Fifteen  Shillings'), 
are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

A Catalogue  of  the  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips’  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Original  Char- 
ters, &C.  of  Battle  Abbey.  Also  Papers  relating  to,  and  the  whole 
of,  the  Evidences  of  the  Webster  Family.  London,  1835. 

Sir  S.  Phillips’  Index  of  Leases  of  Manors  granted  since  the 
Reformation. 

Wanted  by  Major  Fishwick,  Carr  Hill,  Rochdale. 

Thackeray’s  Esmond.  Original  Edition.  3 Vols. 

The  Angler’s  Manual,  illustrated,  by  Howitt. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  S/-  Son,  36, Victoria  Street,  Derby. 

Five  Years  at  an  English  University,  by  Charles  Astor  Bristed. 
Granby,  by  T.  H.  Lister  Colburn’s  Modern  Novelists.  1 Vol, 

SuRsoM  CoRDA,  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Paget,  Rector  of  Elford. 

Percy’s  Letters  to  Paton.  Edinburgh,  1830. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  John  Pick  ford,  J/.A.,  Bolton-Percy,  near  Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire. 

Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies.  4 Vols.  8vo.  Or  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
only. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Blackie  ^ Son,  44,  Paternoster  Row,  E .C.  : 


Pal.®obomaica.  8vo.  Murray,  1822. 

Phillips’s  World  of  Words. 

Wase’s  Latin  and  English  Dictionary.  1662. 

Cole’s  English  and  Latin  Dictionary.  1677. 

Cocker’s  English  Dictionary.  1704. 

Secoel’s  Dutch  and  English  Dictionary.  1691. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  Sugg,  32,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

.Torrock’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities 
Framley  Parsonage. 

Morant’s  History  of  Essex.  2 Vols. 

Adventures  of  Qui  Hi  in  Hindostan. 

Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey,  5 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Audubon’s  Birds  of  America. 

Middleton’s  Works,  by  Dyce.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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Universal  CATALoonE  of  Books  ox  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  short  Replies  in  type,  we  are  compelled  to 
postpone  until  next  wcclc  — 

MSS.  of  Piers  Plowman , by  3fr.  Skeat. 

Under-Secretary  Fraser’s  Antobiosrapliy. 

Sir  T.  Overbury’s  Wife,  by  Mr,  Hazlitt. 

Hannibal’s  Passage,  &c. 

IT.  T.  should  apply  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster- King-of- Arms, 
Dublin. 

A Sdbscribrr  is  referred  to  and  l.'i9o/  the  present  volume 

for  information  respecting  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Lee. 

Fuller’s  "Worthies’  Library.  W.  JA,  will  no  do^lbt  receive  full  in- 
formation on  .applying  to  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  15,  St.  Alban's  Place, 
Blackbicrn,  Lancashire, 

W.  J.  W.  There  is  no  charge  at  present. 

T.  B.  R.  who  asks  the  meaning  of  unkid  is  referred  to  our  1st  S.  viii. 
221,  353,  604. 

W.  Ireland  will  find  nine  articles  on  The  Crescent  in  our  1st  S.  vii. 
viii.  X.  and  xi. 


An  Austrian  Army,”  &c.,  luAicft  has  already  formed  the  subject  oj 
many  communications  in  our  columns,  is  printed  at  length  in  our  3rd  S. 
IV.  88;  see  also  same  vol.  p.  315. 


A.  Goodwi.v. 
S.  iii.  227. 


Tennyson  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Shelley.  See  our  let 

Inquirer.  The  first  recorded  sale  of  books  by  auction  is  that  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  who  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity in  1662 /roni  Allhallows.  Bread  Street,  and  died  in  September, 
1675.  The  sale  yielded  Wl.  aScc  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  xi.  463. 


J.  A.  G.  (Carisbrooke.)  The  Rev.  William  Scott,  the  Imitator  of 
Martial's  Epigrams,  has  already  been  gibbeted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  xii. 


W.  J.  Westbrook,  The  Maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea 
Hemans  was  Browne.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  iv.  323,  421,  482. 

"V***.  For  some  account  of  Richard  Heber,  the  famous  bibliophile, 
see  tTie  Gentleman’s  Magazine /or  Jan.  1834,  p.  105,  and  April,  1836, 
p.  412;  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  the  RLemoivs  of  him  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Field.  Lond.  1828,  8vj,  2 vols.  with  portrait. 

M.  E.  B.  is  referred  to  some  second-hand  bookseller. 


Errata — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  200,  col.  ii.  line  12  from  bottom,  for  “ Gwnt  ” 
reacZ ‘‘ Gwent  p.  363,  col.  i.  line  25  from  bottom, /or  “slich”  read 
“ sleili  p.  369,  col.  i.  line  2 from  bottom,  for  “F’asbvrga”  read 
“ Tasbvrga  eol.  ii.  line  23  from  bottom,  for  “ 24  ” read  “ 28.” 


“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


This  day,  2 Vols.  8vo,  32s. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.  Together  with  his 

LETTERS,  now  first  collected.  Based  on  Contemporary  Documents.  By  EDWARD  EDWARDS.  With 
Portrait. 

This  day,  3 Vols.  8vo,  42s. 

THE  LIFE  and  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  SECOND  EARL  of 

LIVERPOOL.  Compiled  from  Original  Documents.  By  PROFESSOR  YONGE.  With  Portrait. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  LONDON. 


In  royal  4to,  with  40  plates,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Albert 
Dilrer,  half-bound,  21.  2s. 

“ "DIBLIA  PAUPERUM,”  one  of  the  earliest  and 

I J most  curious  of  the  Block  Books,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from 
acopy  in  the  British  Museum,  by  J.  PH.  BERJEAU,  with  an  historical 
and  literary  Introduction. 

London  : J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 

In  a few  days,  fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

THE  SUEE  EESTIHG  PLACE. 

Being  Selected  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  arranged  as  a 
Manual  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

By  the  Compiler  of  “ The  Divine  Teacher.” 

Fourth  thousand,  fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  DIVINE  TEACHER. 

Being  the  Recorded  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  during 
His  Ministry  on  Earth — With  Index. 

London  : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO. 

Rare  books.  — thomas  beet’s  new 

CATALOGUE,  now  ready,  including  the  First  Folio  of  Shak- 
speare,  1623  ; Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  1562  ; Rare  County  History, 
&c.  This  interesting  Catalogue  of  Forty-two  Pages  sent  by  post  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps. 

THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
Libraries  Purchased. 

]^EARLY  a 1000  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  and 

-Li  1600  PRINTS  relating  to  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Herts,  and  Hunts,  priced  separately  from  2d.  upwards  in  J.  RUSSELL 
SMITH’S  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER,  which  will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  a postage  label.— 36,  Soho  Square,  London. 

TO  BOOKBUYERS,  LIBRARIANS,  ETC.— 

Send  for  JAMES  RTMELL’S  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Topography,  &c. : chiefly  illus- 
trated, including  many  large  and  valuable  "Works.  Gratis  and  post 
free.  400,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


American  books. — Sampson  Low  & Co.’s 

MONTHT.Y  BULLETIN  of  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS 
and  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE  sent  post  free  for  one  year  on 
receipt  of  12  postage  stamps. 

London  ; SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  188,  Fleet  Street. 

nHUBB’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES,  steel-plated 

V/  with  diagonal  bolts,  to  resist  wedges,  drills,  and  fire.  Lists  of 
Prices,  with  130  Illustrations,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of  Chubb’s 
Safes,  Strong-room  Doors,  and  Locks,  sent  free  by  CHUBB  & SON, 
57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


THE  PRETTIEST  GIFT  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

-1  JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  llZ.  lls.  For  a GENTLEMAN, 
one  at  lOZ.  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “ Cheap- 
ness of  Production.” 

Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 

Rare  and  unique  books.— a New 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Valuable  and  Interesting 
BOOKS:  all  remarkable,  either  for  rarity  or  special  features,  rendering 
them  unique.  Sent  for  two  stamps. 

HENRY  SUGG,  32,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

PAINLESS  DENTISTE  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  Zd. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

” Messr.s.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— fferaZd, 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges ; Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  ; 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 
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CONTENTS.— N°  45. 

NOTES:  — MSS.  of  Langland’s  “Piers  Plowman,”  483  — 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  “Wife”:  Collation  of  an  Early 
MS.,  431  — Archbishop  Parker’s  Consecration  as  recorded 
in  Machyn’s  Diary,  435  — William  Fraser,  &c.,  436  — 
“Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus”  — Old  Book  Announce- 
ments — “ Nine  Tailors  make  a Man  ” : Norfolk  Howard 

— Ancient  Songs,  &c. : a Hint  — Dowling  Money,  437. 

QUERIES:  — Anonymous  — James  Barry  — Mr.  Buckle’s 

MSS.  — “ Crora  a Boo  ” — Anecdote  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution — John  Galt— Godfrey  Family— Ann  Lady  Halkett, 
1622-1699  — Haris  ’Chandra  — Jordan’s  “Parochial  His- 
tory of  Enstone”  — Latin  MS.  Autobiography  of  Dr.  King, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  — Early  Post  Stamps  — Quotations 
wanted  — “ King  Saul  ” — “ Shakespeare  Illustrated  ” — 
Smiting  the  Thighs  — Augustine  Wade:  Albert  Smith  — 
York  House,  438.^ 

Queries  with  Answers:  — Sir  Andrew  Chadwick  — 
William  Beale  — Beyle,  otherwise  Stendal  — German  En- 
cyclopaedias — Map  of  Norway  — Old  Song:  Mermaid 

— Inveresk  — “Vitae  Sanctorum  Patrum”  — “Caleb 
Quotem,”  440. 

REPLIES:  — Hannibal’s  Passage  of  the  Alps,  443  — Dolly 
Pentreath,  445  — Mayura  Varma  and  Asoca,  76.— Cross- 
Legged  Effigies  and  the  Crusades,  446  — The  “ Block- 
Books.”  447  — The  “ St.  Christopher ” jealled  “of  1423”  — 
First  Print  executed  on  Steel  — Goldsmith’s  Epitaph  — 
“La  Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle”  — Date  of  Sir 
Thomas  More]s  Birth  — Captain  Thomas  Ashe — Hurst 
Castle  — Les  Echelles  — Mother  of  Anthony  Grey  — Eng- 
glish  Records  in  the  Patent  Rolls  — Scottish  Local  Histo- 
ries—iEschines  on  Demosthenes  — The  “ Myroure  of  our 
Lady”  — Deadly  — Jingo-ring  — Shoe-throwing  at  Wed- 
dings — St.  Woolos,  &c.,  448. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


MSS.  OF  LANGLAND’S  “ PIERS  PLOWMAN.” 

As  some  account  Las  lately  been  given  of  the 
MSS.  of  Chaucer  in  the  pages  of  & Q./’ 
perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a fuller  and 
better  enumeration  of  the  numerous  MSS.  of 
Piers  Plowman  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
print. 

The  MSS.  are  of  three  classes  (which  I call 
A,  B,  and  C),  exhibiting  three  distinct  versions 
of  the  poem,  all  executed,  as  the  internal  evidence 
shows,  by  the  same  author,  whose  Christian  name 
was  certainly  William,  and  whose  surname,  ac- 
cording to  a tradition  which  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict,  was  Langland. 

The  A version  was  written  about  a.d.  1362: 
the  B version  about  a.d.  1376  j and  the  C version 
somewhat  later,  probably  about  a.d.  1380.  To 
assign  the  date  1362  (as  is  often  done)  to  any  of 
the  versions  indiscriminately,  is  to  introduce  much 
unnecessary  confusion. 

The  MSS.  of  the  A class  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Vernon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
From  this,  Text  A of  my  edition  was  printed.  It 
contains  the  prologue,  ten  complete  passus,  and 
part  of  the  eleventh  ; iDeing  imperfect  at  the  end. 

2.  MS.  Harl.  875  (B.  M.).  One  leaf  is  lost, 
and  it  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  It  terminates  at 
\ 144  of  the  eighth  passus.  It  has  been  collated 
throughout. 


3.  MS.  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  E.  3.  14.  This  ex- 
hibits a mixture  of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  ver- 
sions ; it  contains  the  prologue  and  eleven  passus 
of  Text  A,  supplemented  by  a portion  of  Text  C. 
The  early  portion  has  been  collated.  It  supplied 
the  part  of  the  eleventh  Passus  which  was  missing 
in  the  Vernon  MS. 

4.  MS.  No.  45  in  Universitj^  College,  Oxford. 
It  contains  the  prologue,  the  first  eleven  passus,  and 
eighteen  lines  of  a twelfth.  Some  of  the  contents 
is  misplaced,  and  a portion  is  missing.  Collated. 

5.  MS.  Harl._  6041  (B.  M.).  This  is,  prac- 
tically, an  inferior  duplicate  of  No.  2,  exHbiting 
a like  mixture  of  the  A and  C versions. 

6.  MS.  Douce  323  (Oxford).  Contains  the 
prologue  and  first  eleven  passus.  Partly  collated. 

7.  MS.  Ashmole  1468  (Oxford).  Imperfect; 
but  contains  the  prologue  and  first  eleven  passus, 
with  omissions. 

8.  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  It 
contains  the  prologue,  seven  passus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighth,  but  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 

9.  MS.  Harl.  3954.  This  exhibits  a mixture 
of  the  A and  B versions,  beginning  like  the  latter, 
but  ending  like  the  former.  It  contains  the  pro- 
logue and  eleven  passus. 

10.  MS.  DigbyI45  (Oxford).  Eesembles  MSS. 
3 and  5. 

11.  MS.  Eawl.  Poet.  137  (Oxford).  Of  great 
importance,  as  it  is  the  only  complete  copy  of  the 
early  version.  It  contains  the  prologue  and  all 
the  twelve  passus.  The  first  eighteen  lines  of 
this  twelfth  passus  resemble  those  in  No.  4.  The 
remaining  eighty-two  lines  are  not  known  (by  me 
at  least)  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  twelfth  passus 
has  been  copied  out  and  printed,  but  is  not  yet 
published. 

The  MSS.  of  the  B class  are  the  following : — 

1.  Laud  581  (Oxford).  Perfect.  From  this, 
Text  B of  my  edition  is  being  printed. 

2.  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  B.  15.  17.  An  excellent 
MS.,  and  the  one  printed  at  length  by  Mr. Wright. 

3.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Dd.  1. 17.  This  resembles 
No.  1 very  closely  indeed,  but  exhibits  man}^  traces 
of  a more  northern  dialect.  It  is  being  collated. 

4.  Lansdowne  398  (B.  M.) ; and  Eawl.  Poet. 
38  (Oxford).  The  latter  is  a very  good  MS.,  but 
has  lost  about  eight  leaves  at  the  beginning.  Four 
of  these  leaves  are  still  preserved  in  MS.  Lans- 
downe 398.  It  is  now  being  collated. 

5.  Oriel  No.  79,  Oxford.  Nearly  perfect,  and 
exhibiting  a good  text.  Collated  throughout. 

6.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  LI.  4.  14.  Nearly  perfect, 
and  followed  by  the  unique  copy  of  the  allitera- 
tive poem  on  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  an  inferior  duplicate  of  No.  5. 

7.  One  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham, 
and  numbered  129.  Said  to  be  of  the  B type. 

8.  A second  one  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
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Ashburnham,  and  numbered  130.  Of  less  value. 
Said  to  be  of  the  B type.  Formerly  No.  129  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

9.  One  in  the  possession  of  II.  Yates  Thompson^ 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 

10.  One  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  (D.  4.  12.) 
A late  copy. 

11.  Bodley  814  (Oxford).  An  early  copy,  but 
(like  the  two  following)  exhibiting  a mixture  of 
texts.  The  prologue,  passus  1,  and  part  of  passus  2, 
stand  the  same  as  in  MSS.  of  the  C type : the 
rest  (with  a few  variations)  is  of  the  B type,  and 
in  many  long  passages  follows  MS.  Laud  581  very 
closely.  The  latter  portion  is  now  being  collated. 

12.  MS.  Additional  10574  (B.  M.),  formerly 
No.  102  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
The  last  leaf  is  missing,  but  the  lost  lines  are 
supplied  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  handwriting.  This  agrees 
so  closely  with  No.  11  in  date,  handwriting,  and 
spelling,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
one  is  a duplicate  of  the  other,  written  by  the 
same  scribe  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

13.  Cotton;  Caligula  A.  xi.  (B.M.)  A later  copy 
than  the  two  preceding,  but  agreeing  with  them 
so  minutely  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
copied  from  one  or  other  of  them. 

14.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  No.  201. 
This  exhibits  so  many  variations  from  the  rest 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  out  from 
memory,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genuine  work  of  the  author. 

15.  A copy  (numbered  8252)  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps.  This  formerly  belonged 
successively  to  Sir  II.  Spelman,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Gough,  and  Heber.  Formerly  called  TIeber  1088. 
A specimen  from  it  is  printed  at  p.  xxxiv.  of 
Whitaker’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Piers  Ploio- 
man,  which  sufficiently  proves  it  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  B and  C texts,  and  to  be  of  inferior 
value. 

16.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Gg.  4.  31.  A faulty 
copy  and  of  late  date. 

17.  Cains  College,  Cambridge;  No.  201.  A 
transcript  of  Owen  Rogers’  edition  of  1561. 

The  text  printed  by  Crowley  in  1550  agrees  most 
nearly  with  No.  2. 

The  MSS.  of  the  C class  are  the  following : — 

1.  Cotton;  Vespasian,  B.  xvi.  (B.  M.)  Numerous 
extracts  from  this  are  given  in  the  notes  to  Mr. 
Wright’s  edition  of  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A copy  formerly  called  Heber  973,  which 
belonged,  before  it  came  into  Heber’s  possession, 
to  Sir  R.  Smyth.  It  is  now  MS.  Phillipps  8231. 
It  was  printed  by  Whitaker  in  a.d.  1813.  If  he 
printed  it  as  incorrectly  (which  is  probable)  as 
he  has  done  his  extract  from  the  Oriel  MS.,  the 
number  of  serious  errors  in  his  edition  can  hardly 
be  less  than  two  or  three  thousand.  Every  page 
abounds  with  obvious  mistakes. 


3.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Dd.  3.  13.  Imperfect. 

4.  Harl.  2376  (B.  M.). 

5.  Laud  656  (Oxford). 

6.  Digby  102  (Oxford). 

7.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  D.  4.  1. 

8.  Digby  171  (Oxford). 

9.  Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Ff.  5.  35. 

10.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ; No.  293. 

11.  Douce  104  (Oxford). 

12.  Bibl.  Reg.  18  B.  xvii.  (B.  M.)  This  also 
contains  a copy  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman'’ s Crecle. 

To  these  should  be  added  MSS.  Trin.  Coll. 
Cam.  R.  3. 14,  Harl.  6041,  and  Digby  145,  already 
mentioned  as  containing  a portion  of  the  A text. 
See  Nos.  3,  5,  and  10,  of  the  set  first  mentioned. 

To  the  above  forty  I must  add  a forty-first,  of 
the  contents  of  which  I know  nothing.  It  was 
formerly  called  Heber  974,  afterwards  Thorpe 
1003,  and  at  present  is  MS.  Phillipps  9056.  I 
have  lately  heard  a rumour  of  another  one,  and  I 
am  far  from  feeling  sure  that  this  catalogue  is 
exhaustive.  To  any  one  who  can  add  to  the  list 
I shall  be  very  grateful.  Walter  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


SIR  THOMAS  OYERBURY’S  “ WIFE  ” : 
COLLATION  OF  AN  EARLY  MS. 


Mr.  Collier  {Bibl.  Cat.  ii.  66  et  seqq.)  drew 
attention  some  time  ago  to  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  text  of  Overbury’s  JVife  in  the  printed  copies, 
and  to  the  existence  of  MSS.  of  the  poem  capable  of 
restoring  the  true  readings.  I have  one  now  before 
me,  and  propose  to  exhibit  the  result  of  a careful 
comparison  between  it  and  the  printed  copy  of 
1616  (ninth  impression  augmented).  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  MS.  begins  imperfectly.  Stanzas 
I-IO  are  missing.  The  readings  of  the  MS.  are 
in  brackets. 


St.  14,  1. 1. 

1.  3. 

St.  15,  1.  4, 


&c. 


St.  19,  1.  5. 
St.  20,  1.  6. 

St.  23,  1.  3. 


1.  4. 

1.  5. 

St.  25,  1.  2. 

].3. 

1.  6. 

St.  30,  1.  2. 

St.  32-3 


But  Phisicke  [Not  phisicke]. 

But  oiiely  Shells  [The  Shelles]. 

Tis  but  twixt  Dust,  and  Dust,  life’s 
middle  way : 

The  woorth  of  it  is  nothing  that  is  seen. 
But  only  that  it  holds  a Soule  within. 
[’Tis  but  ’twixt  dust  & dust  the  middle 
way ; 

The  worke  it  selfe  is  nothinge  that  is  seene. 
But  oneiy  y^  it  houlds  a soule  w*^in]. 
Rather  in  her  aliue  [Rather  alive  in  hir]. 
that  title,  or  that  name 
[y®  title  or  the  name]. 

That’s  not  still  one,  &c. 

[That  still  hir  owne,  not  put  on  w‘^  the 
light]. 

Nor  glasse  [Not  glass], 
desire  [desires], 
aliue — his  [w*^out — hir]. 
cold  [coolej. 

That’s  watcht  by  her  owne  conscience 
[That’s  watched  by  bir  conscience], 
not  Learned  by  much  Art 
[not  learned  much  by  art]. 

These  two  stanzas  are  transposed. 
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St.  37,  1.  6. 
SL  38,  1.  6. 
St.  40,  1.  1. 
St.  42,  1.  3. 
1.  5. 


St.  45,  1.  2. 

St.  46,  1.  5. 
St.  47,  1.  2. 


else  [do]. 

Feele  [try]. 

Colours  [Couller]. 

Nay  eu’re  gets  [Nay’t  even  gets]. 

When  Nature  had  fixt  Beauty,  perfect 
made, 

[When  natars  Fire  hath  beuty  perfect 
made]. 

they  make  a Perfect  Wife 
[yt"makes  a perfect  wife]. 

(if  not  Her)  [if  nought  els]. 

That  is,  To  will  [Els  tis  to  will]. 


I liave  strictly  confined  m5^self  to  the  MS.  be- 
fore me.  Many  other  emendations  could  be  sug- 
gested; other  MSS.  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found, 
•which  would  supply  an  authoritative  key  to  some 
of  the  remaining  obscurities  in  this  interesting  and 
unique  composition ; and,  it  ought  to  be  added, 
the  punctuation  of  the  old  copies  is  often  dis- 
astrously corrupt.  A thorough  collation  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  MS.  seems  desirable,  from  the  specimens 
which  he  has  afforded  of  its  superior  text.  I do 
not  find  fault  with  Dr.  Rimbault  ; that  gentle- 
man was,  i presume,  merely  called  upon  to  super- 
intend a collective  edition  of  the  poet  from  the 
common  sources.  He  has  used  one  of  the  two 
editions  which  appeared  in  1616.  I think  The  Wife 
w'ould  be  found  to  be  worth  another  essay  in  paper 
und  print,  if  not  the  rest  of  the  works ; but  the 
new  edition  ought  to  be  conducted  on  somewhat 
different  principles.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


ABCIIBISHOP  PARKER’S  CONSECRATION  AS 
RECORDED  IN  MACHYN’S  DIARY. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  by  a friend  to 
an  article  entitled  Anglican  Sacerdotalism  ” 
published  in  the  Roman  Catholic  periodical  called 
The  Month  for  September,  1868.  The  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  show  how  utterly  vain,  in  his 
opinion,  are  the  claims  of  “the  Anglicans”  to  be 
legitimate  priests  of  the  Christian  church;  and 
the  great  point  in  view  is  to  break  the  chain  of 
episcopal  succession  at  the  period  of  the  English 
Reformation.  The  writer  endeavours,  at  consi- 
derable length,  to  suggest  fresh  doubts  in  favour 
of  the  scandalous  story  known  as  the  Nag’s  Head 
Consecration  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
unprepared  even  to  discredit  the  official  record  of 
Archbishop  Parker’s  consecration,  which  stands 
on  the  leaves  of  the  archiepiscopal  register  at 
Lambeth.  Dr.  Lingard,  it  seems,  determined  the 
question  too  impartially,  “judging  as  an  historical 
critic  ” (p.  261),  and  not  as  a polemical  partisan. 
But  it  is  necessary,  it  is  argued,  that  even  a 
record  of  such  grave  importance  should  be  corro- 
borated by  other  contemporary  evidence  ; and 
such,  it  is  added,  is  either  deficient  or  doubtful. 
The  writer  remarks  that  — 

“ Stowe,  the  chronicler,  was  the  friend  and  protege  of 
Parker.  He  records  the  consecration  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
he  mentions  Parker’s  death,  and  dwells  upon  his  memory; 


but  he  says  not  a word  about  his  ever  having  been  con- 
secrated. It  is  common  with  Anglicans  to  write  as  if 
the  story  of  the  Nag’s  Head  had  given  rise  to  the  popular 
and  universal  belief  in  the  defect  in  the  consecration  of 
Parker  and  his  colleagues.  This  is  entirely  untrue. 
The  story  of  the  Nag’s  Head,  if  it  arose  from  anything 
but  a true  tradition,  arose  out  of  the  common  belief,  and 
witnessed  to  it : and  it  was  only  put  forward  a few  years 
before  the  production  of  the  Lambeth  register,  which  has 
ever}^  appearance  of  having  been  opportunely  discovered 
— if  not  invented — in  order  to  meet  it.  There  are  certain 
cases  in  which  the  silence  of  contemporaries  is  very  sig- 
nificant, and  this  surely  is  such  a case.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  disproves  the  alleged  fact,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  any  man,  endowed  with  common  sense,  can  deny 
that  it  makes  that  fact  very  doubtful.” 

To  this  exceedingly  characteristic  course  of 
argument,  the  following  equally  characteristic  ad- 
mission is  appended  as  a foot-note : — 

“ Machyn’s  Diary,  we  believe,  certainly  mentions  the 
ceremony  in  question,  but  we  understand  that  some 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  state  of  the  manuscript.” 

Now,  without  entering  further  into  the  thank- 
less and  fruitless  attempt  to  convince  those  who 

Being  convinced  against  their  will, 

Are  of  the  same  opinion  still,” 

it  is  merely  to  the  last  disingenuous  and  jesuiti-- 
cal  insinuation  that  I wish  to  give  a direct  con- 
tradiction. The  state  of  the  original  manuscript 
of  Machyn’s  Diary  is  perfectly  well  known ; and 
may  be  every  day  examined  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  one  of  those  volumes 
which  were  seriously  injured  in  the  fire  from 
which  the  Cottonian  Collection  sufiered,  but  it 
was  carefully  repaired,  and  again  rendered  acces- 
sible, by  Sir  Frederic  Madden  in  the  year  1829. 
In  1848  its  contents  were  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  by  the  Camden  Society,  showing  all  the 
imperfections  resulting  from  the  fire,  but  at  the 
same  time  supplying  in  brackets  such  of  the  lost 
portions  as  had  been  formerly  extracted  by  our 
industrious  and  conscientious  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, John  Strype. 

The  passages  which  relate  to  Archbishop  Parker 
in  the  month  of  December,  1659,  are  altogether 
three.  The  first,  which  perhaps  mentioned  his 
election,  is  partly  gone  ; but  the  second,  which  re- 
cords his  consecration,  is  perfect  excepting  the 
single  word  Canterbury,  and  it  distinctly  states 
that  the  ceremony  took  place  at  LamhethT  The 
three  stand  as  follows  : — 


Pai'k]er  electj^d  bysbop  of  Canturbere. 

The  xvij  day  of  Desember  was  the  iiuw  byshope  of 
[Canterbury]  doctur  Parker  was  mad(e)  ther  at  Lam- 
beth. 

The  XX  day  of  Desember  a-for  non,  was  sant  Thomas 
evyn,  my  lord  of  Canturbere  whent  to  Bow  chyrche  and 
ther  were  v nuw  bj-shopes  mad(e). 

Machyn’s  record  of  Parker’s  consecration  is 
therefore  still  perfect  in  preservation  as  well  as 
distinction  in  assertion  : and  his  date  of  the  17th 
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of  December  coincides  with  the  process  recorded 
in  the  register  of  the  archiepiscopate. 

In  regard  to  the  original  purport  of  Machyn’s 
preceding  paragraph,  which  is  of  less  importance, 
there  may  be  some  doubt  j for  Machyn  had  ac- 
tually recorded  the  election,  or  destination,  of  the 
new  bishops,  including  Parker,  six  months  be- 
fore ; — 

“The  xxiiij  day  of  June  [1559]  was  elected  vj  nuw 
byshopes,  com  from  beyond  the  see,  master  Parker  bys- 
shope  of  Canturbere,  master  Gryndalle  bysshope  of  Lon- 
don, docthur  Score  bj'sshope  of  Harfford,  Barlow  (of) 
Chechastur,  doctur  Bylle  of  Salysbere,  doctur  Cokes  (of ) 
Norwyche.” 

Where  the  name  of  Bylle  is  a mistake  for 
Jewell. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  controversy 
further,  except  by  making  the  two  following  re- 
marks. First,  as  to  Stowe,  if  he  records  the 
consecration  of  Cardinal  Pole,”  he  records  it  as 
an  event  of  extraordinary  historical  importance. 
The  ordinary  consecrations  of  bishops  will  scarcely 
be  found  elsewhere  in  his  pages.  Secondly,  as  to 
Machyn,  I will  merely  retort  upon  the  writer  in 
The  Month,  by  again  quoting  one  of  his  sentences, 
with  the  alteration  of  a single  word : There  are 
certain  cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  contem- 
poraries is  very  significant,  and  this  surely  is  such 
a case.”  The  Editor  of  Machyh’s  Diary. 

[The  foolish  and  absurd  storj^  known  as  the  Nag’s  Head 
fable  was  first  told  in  1604,  forty  years  after  Abp.  Parker’s 
consecration.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  to  its  validity 
given  in  the  register  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
by  Machyn,  there  is  an  Account  of  the  Bites  and  Cere- 
monies which  took  place  at  his  Consecration,  carefully 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  called  “ Historiola.”  It 
was  written  by  the  archbishop’s  direction  about  the  year 
1569,  and  has  here  and  there  the  archbishop’s  own  direc- 
tions. In  1841  it  was  printed  by  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  with  an  Introductory^  Preface  and  Notes. 
As  to  the  official  Eegister,  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  the  year 
1614  invited  Colleton,  the  arch-priest,  with  two  or  three 
other  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  to  Lambeth,  and  sub- 
mitted the  Register  to  their  inspection,  in  presence  of  six 
of  his  own  episcopal  colleagues.  (Dodd,  ii.  277 ; Godwin, 
p.  219.)  It  was  also  examined  by  so  acute  an  historical 
critic  as  Dr.  Lingard,  who  was  convinced  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  pronounced  that  “ the  several  objections 
against  it  are  founded  on  misconception  or  ignorance : 
that  the  register  agrees  in  every  particular  with  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  the  times  ; and  that  there  exists 
not  the  semblance  of  a reason  for  pronouncing  it  a for- 
gery.” Vide  three  letters  on  Protestant  Ordinations  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  inserted  in  The  Catholic  Magazine  and  Re- 
view of  1834,  vol.  V.  pp.  409,  704,  774,  which  as  historical 
papers  well  merit  republication  in  a separate  form. — Ed.] 


WILLIAM  FRASER. 

UNDER-SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  1759-1789  : AN  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 

“ 1751,  May  — Set  out  from  the  Hague  with  Lord 

Holdernesse. 

June  18‘^L — His  Lordship  received  the  seals  of  the 

Southern  Department.  Came  into  office  with  his  Lord- 
ship  as  one  of  the  Clerks,  and  attended  him  as  private 
Secretary  until 

1759,  May when  on  the  resignation  of  M*" 

Wallace  I was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  undersecretaries, 
in  which  situation  I continued,  till  the 

1761,  25*^  March,  when  Lord  Holdernesse  resigned  the 
seals  and  Lord  Bute  received  them.  In  the  month  of 
May  following  an  offer  was  made  through  Lord  Holder- 
.nesse  of  a Commission  of  Commissary  with  the  Allied 
Army,  which  I accepted,  and  served  "at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  his  late  Serene  Highness,  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  during  the  campaign  of  that  y^ear.  In  the 
year  following  I was  appointed  Commissary-General  to 
the  Army  under  the  command  of  the  Hereditary  Prince, 
now  reigning  Duke,  and  continued  with  that  Army'-  till 
the  cessation  of  hostilities ; and  after  being  employed  at 
Munster  (?)  as  Commissary  till  the  middle  of  March, 
1763,  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

1763,  March  31®^. — On  my  arrival.  Lord  Holdernesse  in- 
formed me  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wished  me  to  ac- 
company him  as  private  secretary,  which  I did  in  the 
month  of  September  ; remained  in  Ireland  till  May  fol- 
lowing, and  continued  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
as  private  secretaryL  His  Lordship  being  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant till  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Northern  Department  on  the  12^’i  of  July", 
1765,  made  me  an  offer  through  my  friend  M*"  — 

1765,  Juty  26<^^ — Stonehewer  (?)  then  one  of  the  under- 
secretaries, to  return  to  the  office.  The  late  M^’  Lovel 
Stanhope  was  'then  the  other  under-secretary,  but  he  re- 
signed the  week  following. 

1766,  May  2^^^. — General  Conways  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  in  the  Northern  Department,  in  which  1 con- 
tinued. 

1768,  Januaiy  . . . . — Lord  Weynnouth  succeeded  Ge- 
neral Conways  in  the  Northern  Department. 

October  21®*. — Went  to  the  Southern  Department 

with  Lord  Weymouth. 

1770,  Dec’’  19**’.-— Lord  Wey^mouth  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by'-  Lord  Rqchford.  Went  to  the  Northern 
Department,  to  which  Lord  Sandwich  was  appointed. 

1771,  January  22”'*. — Lord  Halifax  appointed  to  the 
Northern  Department. 

J une  12*'’. — On  the  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  Lord 

Suffolk  was  appointed  to  the  Northern  Department. 

1779,  March  5**’. — Lord  Suffolk  died..  Lord  Weymouth, 
then  in  the  Southern  Department,  took  the  seals  "of  both, 
and  I as  sole  under-secretary  till  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Stormont  on  the  27*'’  October  following. 

1782,  March  27**’.— M’’  Fox  was  appointed  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  the  third  Depart- 
ment being  abolished  as  unnecessaryL 

1782,  Juty  17**’. — Lord  Grantham  received  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Department. 

1783,  April  2”^*. — M’’  Fox  again  received  the  seals. 

December  19**’. — Carried  the  seals  to  the  King  at 

12  o’clock  at  night  (having  been  called  out  of  my  bed  for 
the  purpose),  when  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make 
several  remarks  on  the  various  troublesome  and  disagree- 
able scenes  to  which  I had  for  so  many  y^ears  been  wit- 
ness, and  ended  the  most  gracious  approbation  of  my 
conduct  with  this  expression — that  it  had  always  afforded 
him  great  satisfaction  during  the  various  changes,  that 
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he  had  been  able  to  preserve  one  honest  man.  Earl 
Temple  received  the  seals,  and  resigned  them  on  the 
1783,  Deci'  23'’^^.— The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  then  re- 
ceived the  seals.  From  this  time  till 

1787,  June  17^^,  I remained  as  sole  under-secretary,  when 
I was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  attended  with  circum- 
stances that  disabled  me  after  34  years  of  unremitting 
labour  in  the  most  confidential  situations,  and  nearly 
completing  my  year,  from  continuing  any  longer  in 


^^Euphues  and  his  Ephcebijs.” — Professor 
Edward  Dowden,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in- 
forms me,  under  date  October  16,  1868,  that  his 
friend.  Professor  Pushton  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  Miphues  and 
Ms  Ephcehus  is  almost  entirely  a literal  translation 
from  Plutarch  on  Education.”  Mr.  Dowden 
adds : — 

“ I did  not  compare  Lyly  with  the  Greek,  but  with 
Philemon  Holland’s  The  “ Philosophie,  commonly  called 
* The  Morals  written  hy  the  learned  Philosopher  Plutarch 
of  Chwronea'  [London,  1603,  fob],  pp.  2 and  onwards. 
Lyly  and  Holland  read  as  different  translations  of  the 
same  original,  Lyly  omitting  passages  here  and  there, 
and  making  a few  additions.” 

I have  added  the  above  note  in  the  re-impres- 
sion of  Euphues  now  printing. 

Edavard  ArbePv. 

Civil  Service  Club,  Oct.  21,  1868. 

Old  Book  Announcements. — Is  the  following- 
worth  a corner  in  your  paper?  Its  quaintness  is 
certainly  very  amusing.  I extract  it  from  an  old 
work  entitled  The  Practice  of  Qui€tness.'\  Who 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ? — 

“ These  Books  Printed  for  John  Say  well,  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  at  the  signe  of  the  Greyhound  in  little  Britain 
without  Aldersgate ; and  at  the  Pile  of  Bibles  in  the 
Stocks  Fishmarket,  looking  into  Lumbard- street,  over 
against  the  Post  -house,  London. 

“ That  informing  piece  and  Catechisticall  Foundation 
entituled,  viz.  Wollebius,  his  Abridgement  of  Christian 
Divinity;  Englished,  cleared  and  enlarged,  by  Alexan- 
der Boss,  Author  of  that  Curious  piece,  entituled,  viz. 
nANSEBEIA  or  a View  of  all  Religions,  and  Church- 
Governments  in  the  world,  with  a discover}’-  of  Heresies 
in  all  Ages  and  Places,  &c.  whereunto  is  also  adjoyned, 
Apocalypsis,  or  the  revelation  of  certain  notorious  ad- 
vancers of  Heresie ; with  an  account  of  their  lives, 
actions  and  ends. 

“ That  Practicall  piece,  entituled,  viz.  The  Returning 
Backslider  (and  the  Saint’s  Priviledge),  &c.  or  a Com- 
mentary on  the  whole  14th  chapt.  of  Hosea  the  third  time 
reprinted,  being  one  of  the  legitimate  pieces  of  that  truly 
pious  author  D*-  Richard  Sibbs. 

“ For  the  use  of  pious  Families,  there  is  lately  reprinted 
M’’  Henry  Smith’s  Sermons,  with  God’s  arrow  against 
Atheists,  &c.  To  which  are  now  added  the  Life  of 
Henry  Smith  by  Tho.  Fuller,  B.D.,  and  Alphabetical! 


* Some  of  Mr.  Fraser’s  letters  will  be  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  A.  Mitchell  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Any  information  respecting  him  will  be  wel- 
come. 

[t  By  George  Webbe,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  ob.  1641.] 


Tables  very  advantagious  to  the  Reader ; which  addi- 
tions aforesaid,  contain  three  sheets  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Book,  and  five  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  Book,  viz. 
eight  in  all,  and  distinguisheth  them  from  all  other 
surreptitious  and  imperfect  copies. 

“ The  History  of  the  World,  the  second  part,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  famous  History  of  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh,  Kt.  beginning  where  he  left,  and  continued  to  the 
year  1640.  With  a large  Chronologie  of  those  times  by 
Alexander  Ross,  once  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  late 
Majesty  King  Char  Is  the  first.  The  true  Copy  whereof 
(by  the  Authour’s  appointment  and  approbation)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Greyhound  in  the  Front-spiece  from 
any  other,  however  coloured  by  a pretended  (though 
abusive)  representation  of  the  Reverend  Authour  in  the 
Title  page,  or  the  delusive  Vision  of  Birds,  &c.  of  the 
pretender  thereto. 

“ A new  Primer,  entituled,  M»‘  Hoole’s  Primer ; moi-e 
easie  and  delightsome  for  the  learner  than  any  yet  extant, 
having  24  severall  representations  of  Persons,  Beasts, 
Birds,  &c.  answering  the  severall  letters  of  the  Alphabet, 
in  a copperplate,  laying  also  the  surest  foundation  for 
true  spelling  ; the  defect  whereof  (in  the  ordinary  teach- 
ing) is  very  much  complained  of. 

“ M'-  Hool’s  Rudiments  of  Latine  Grammar  usually 
taught  in  all  schools  ; delivered  in  a very  plain  method 
for  young  beginners.  By  help  whereof  (in  want  of  an 
able  School-master)  Gentlemen  may  teach  their  children 
themselves  with  much  ease  and  delight. 

“ At  his  shop  also  Gentlemen,  Country  booksellers,  and 
Chapmen  may  be  furnished  or  provided  with  all  sorts  of 
English  and  Latin  Books,  and  of  other  forraign  languages 
as  they  please.” 

W.  H.  B. 

^‘Nine  Tailors  make  a Man”:  Norfolk 
Howard.  — In  a series  of  interesting-,  but  withal 
rather  fanciful,  papers  entitled  “Word  Gossip,” 
contributed  by  the  Bev.  W.  S.  Blackley,  M.A., 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  CliurchmarH s Shilling 
Magazine^  the  saying  “ Nine  tailors  make  a man  ” 
is  traced  from  a source  before  unsuspected  by  me, 
and,  I venture  to  think,  by  many  others  of  your 
readers  also.  After  stating  that  “ to  toll  a hell  is 
an  inaccurate  way  of  saying  to  tell  a hnell  on  a 
hellf  the  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sex  of  a deceased  person  was  (and  in 
some  places  is)  made  known  by  the  number  of 
strokes  sounded  after  the  execution  of  the  knell 
proper  — 

“ generally  three  for  a child,  six  for  a woman,  and  nine  for 
a man.  These  strokes  of  course  were  counted,  and  had 
an  arithmetical  idea  connected  with  them  ; and  thus  the 
knell  at  its  conclusion  was  said  to  be  told  or  counted. 
By  degrees  this  idea  became  confused  or  lost,  and  the 
participle  told  was  referred  to  a supposed  infinitive  to 
toll,  instead  of  its  natural  infinitive  to  tell  or  count  .... 
By  carrying  the  history  of  this  error  a little  further  we 
may  arrive  at  the  elucidation  of  an  otherwise  most  ob- 
scure prov’erb.  The  strokes  told  or  counted  at  the  end  o 
a knell  were  called,  from  their  office,  tellers ; this  term 
again  was  corrupted  into  tailors  from  their  sounding  at 
the  end  or  tail  of  the  knell,  and  nine  of  these  being  given 
to  announce  the  death  of  an  adult  male  gave  rise  to 
the  common  saying  ‘ Nine  tailors  make  a man  ’ — a for- 
mula otherwise  expressed  by  the  very  vulgar  fraction, 

tailor  = — ‘ a tailor  is  the  ninth  part  of  a man.’  ” — 

pp.  246,  247. 
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N.  & Q.”  has  published  several  papers  on  the 
much-disputed  point,  whether  a Mr.  Joshua 
Bugg  did  change  his  name  to  Norfolk  Howard,  or 
whether  that  eagerly-received  story  was  a myth. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Blackley  has  to  tell  us  on  the 
subject : — 

“ A few  years  ago  a Welsh  gentleman  altered  his  name ; 
the  lieutenant  of  his  county  denying  his  right  to  do  so, 
refused  to  address  him  by  bis  new  style  in  official  corre- 
spondence. Considerable  debate  arose  on  the  subject,  and 
the  question  being  brought  before  a court  of  law,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  change  of  name 
effected.  The  decision  was  given  the  day  before  the 
Derby  day.  The  Times,  on  the  day  after  the  Derby  day, 
inserted  a leading  article  on  the  right  of  changing  names ; 
the  writer  of  that  article  went  to  the  Derby,  and  doubt- 
less knowing  what  the  subject  of  his  night’s  writing  was 
to  be,  had  it  frequently  present  in  his  mind.  In  Epsom 
he  noticed  an  innkeeper’s  name  posted  up  as  Joshua 
Bugg — truly  an  ominous  epithet  for  one  of  his  calling — 
and  The  Times’’  writer  in  his  article  cited  this  extraor- 
dinary patronymic  as  an  example  both  of  a name  need- 
ing change  and  of  its  owner’s  right  to  change  it.  The 
article  declared  that,  as  far  as  legality  was  concerned, 
* Mr.  Joshua  Bugg  might  take  the  name  of  Norfolk 
Howard  to-morrow.’  Mr.  Joshua  Bugg  was  a reader  of 
The  Times,  and  ‘followed  the  leader’  implicitly.  Not 
only  did  he  announce  in  the  next  day’s  Times  his  change 
of  name,  but  actuall}"  adopted  the  writer’s  chance  sugges- 
tion, and  took  the  style  of ‘Norfolk  Howard  ’ from  that 
time.” — p.  36. 

St.  Swithin. 

Ancient  Songs,  etc. — a Hint! — Allow  me 
to  make  an  observation: — The  circulation  of 

N.  & Q is,  I know,  very  great ; but  I question 
if  it  goes  amongst  a class  that  could  frequently 
give  the  best  replies  to  queries  after  lost  or  rare 
songs  and  ballads.  I allude  to  old  peasant  yeo- 
men, farmers’  men,  and  venerable  village  dames 
and  nurses.  When  a country  ditty  is  wanted,  I 
would  advise  country  squires  and  clergymen  who 
love  such  lore  to  make  inquiry  amongst  the 
tenantry  and  folk  of  their  neighbourhoods.  By 
so  doing,  they  will  frequently  obtain  what  is 
wanted,  and  often  other  equally  valuable  and 
curious  relics  that  have  not  been  asked  for. 

V.  S.  G. 

Of  Gottenburg,  Sweden  (now  at  Yevey,  Switzerland). 

Dowling  Money.  — In  the  Huntingdonshire 
village  from  whence  I write,  the  poor  who  are  in 
the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  call  it  the  Dowling 
Money.”  This  I take  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
‘^dole-ing  money,”  the  o and  a being  pronounced 
very  broadly  in  this  county.  Thus,  the  pony 
went  through  the  gate  ” is  pronounced  “ the 
powny  went  through  the  gaht.” 

Cethbeet  Bede. 


Anonymous.  —1.  Who  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  ‘‘  The  Karamanian  Exile,”  and 
where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

2.  An  anonymous  writer  in  Saunder’s  Monthly 


Magazine  (Delhi)  some  years  ago  published  ^‘In- 
cidents in  the  Life  of  a Dreamer.”  The  diction 
is  careless,  but  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
the  psychological  or  preterphysical  fact  that  these 
“ incidents,”  although  purely  original  and  the 
experience  of  veritable  normal  sleep,  closely  re- 
semble those  produced,  according  to  De  Quincey, 
by  the  poppy  juice,  and  to  Bayard  Taylor  by 
hasheesh,  the  product  of  hemp — a plant  of  quite  a 
distinct  family.  There  are  certain  peculiarities 
common  to  the  three  authors,  and  on  the  most 
curious  points  not  the  least  do  the  natural  dreams 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  drugs  in  question. 
The  incidents  are  equally  vivid.  The  author  at 
the  time  had  not  read  The  Confessions  of  an  Oimim 
Eater,  and  B.  Taylor’s  book  was  of  "subsequent 
date.  S. 

.Tames  Baery. — At  the  back  of  a portrait  of 
James  Barry  in  my  collection  is  the  following 
note  by  Charles  Warren  the  engraver,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers : — 

“ This  portrait  of  Barry  the  painter  I purchased  at  the 
sale  of  his  effects,  which  took  place'shortly  after  his  death. 
It  was  a favorite  candle-light  study  of  his,  but  never  in- 
tended to  be  made  public,  as  it  was  his  intention  that  no 
portrait  of  him  should  be  seen  by  the  world  past  the  me- 
ridian of  life.  He  drew  this  a few  years  before  his  death 
with  pen-and-ink,  and  in  his  usual  painting-dress.  From 
my  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I can  answer  for  its  being 
a strong  characteristic  likeness  of  that  eminent  artist  and 
most  singular  man.”  Signed  “ Chas.  Warren.” 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  other  portrait  of  and 
by  Barr)^  representing  him  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life?  John  J.  Bagshawe. 

Sheffield. 

Me.  Buckle’s  MSS. — Mr.  Glennie,  in  his  letter 
to  The  Times,  June  18,  1862,  stated  that  “ great 
parts  of  the  special  history  of  civilisation  in 
England  were  in  MS.  in  a fit  state  for  publi- 
cation, and  that  there  existed  outlines  of  essays” 
on  various  interesting  subjects.  What  has  be- 
come of  these  MSS.  ? and  why  have  they  not 
been  published  ? Tewaes. 

“Ceom  a Boo.” — The  motto  of  the  house  of 
Leinster  is  “ Crom  a Boo,”  which  signifies  “ the 
father’s  vineyards,”  and  alludes  to  ai  most  learned 
work  of  that  title,  of  which  only  two  copies  are 
in  existence.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  this  P Osphal. 

Anecdote  oe  the  French  Eevolution. — I 
have  read  somewhere,  as  an  instance  of  the  effect 
of  trifles  (“  What  great  events  from  little  causes 
spring!”),  that,  during  one  of  the  French  revo- 
lutions, a statesman,  engaged  on  an  errand  of  great 
moment  to  the  revolution,  was  arrested  in  his 
progress  by  the  sight  of  a lady’s  foot,  and  that 
the  delay  occasioned  thereby  exercised  a re- 
markable influence  on  the  revolution.  Can  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with  or  inform 
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me  wliere  1 can  find  an  account  of  the  incident 
referred  to  ? T.  M.  W. 

. JoHJT  Galt.  — In  completing-  a hibiiogram  on 
this  most  prolific  of  writers,  I am  unable  to  find 
any  reliable  information  upon  the  following  works 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  Literary  Life : — 

1.  Andrew  of  Padua,  1814? 

2.  The  Bachelor’s  Wife. 

3.  The  Crusade;  a poem  in  three  cantos,  1817  ? 

4.  Efforts  of  an  Invalid. 

5.  Glenfell,  1817  ? 

6.  The  Conquest  of  France;  a dramatic  poem. 

7.  Historical  Pictures  of  England  and  Scotland  (?), 

2 vols. 

8.  Gog  and  Magog. 

9.  The  Rocking  Horse. 

[These  last  two  are  children’s  books.] 

10.  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  West  India  Trade  (?). 

11.  The  Speech  not  Spoken. 

[These  two  were  published  anonymously,  as,  indeed, 
were  all  the  above,  I believe.] 

W/ as  he  the  author  of  the  following  ? — 

“ A Description  of  Mr.  West’s  Picture  of  ‘ Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,’  ” 1818. 

Galt’s  mention  of  his  marriage  is,  I should 
think,  unique.  He  says  he  was  married  on  Tues- 
day, nothing  more.  1 should  imagine  from  this 
that,  in  his  married  life,  he  was  not  yery  happy. 
Moir,  in  his  memoir,  is  silent  on  this  point. 

I should  feel  obliged  for  any  indication  of  any 
of  Galt’s  numerous  contributions  to  periodical 
literature,  besides  those  mentioned  in  his  Life. 

Ralph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 

Godfpey  Family.  — Will  any  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  anything  which  may 
be  known  of  the  Godfrey  family  of  St.  James’, 
Westminster,  and  of  Risby  in  Suffolk  ? Who  were 
Francis  Godfrey,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in  1707 
and  1708  ; Edward  Godfrey,  who  was  first  clerk  to 
Thomas  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  treasurer  to  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales  in  1741  and  1743 ; Charles 
Godfrey,  M.P.  for  Chipping  Wj^comb,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  Jewel  House  in  1707  ; Henry  Godfrey, 
gentleman  usher,  1707  : Edward  Godfrey  of  St. 
James’,  Westminster,  w-ho  died  1764,  and  mar- 
ried (1)  Charlotte  Hardcastle  and  (2)  Lucy 
Miles  ? Any  information  relative  to  the  above  and 
their  ancestry  will  be  thankfull}^  acknowledged 

H.  A.  Bainbridge. 

24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

A:xh  Lady  Halkett,  1622-1699. — Being  en- 
gaged in  editing  for  the  Camden  Society  an  in- 
complete Autobiography  of  this  lady,  I should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  rea,ders  who 
could  give  me  information  respecting  any  MSS. 
of  hers,  especially  if  they  were  Memoirs  or  Diaries. 
The  present  head  of  the  family  of  Halkett  has 
kindly  communicated  with  me  respecting  Lady 


Halkett’s  MSS.  in  his  possession,  but  there  prob- 
ably exists  in  some  public  or  private  collection  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Autobiogriiphy  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  or  some  others  of  her  numerous 
MSS.  I observe  that,  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  there 
is  mention  made  of  a copy  of  Lady  llalkett’s  Life 
(Edinb.  1701,  4to),  “ with  her  portrait  drawn  on 
vellum,”  which  was  sold  in  Bindley’s  sale,  and 
again  in  Heber’s.  The  present  owner  of  this  copy 
would  confer  a favour  upon  me  by  permitting  me 
to  see  it.  I also  wish  to  learn  who  “ S.  C.”  was, 
who  wrote  her  Life  shortly  after  her  decease,  and 
prefixed  it  to  that  selection  of  her  writings  which 
was  published  in  1701. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

Haeis  ’Chahdea.  — There  is  the  city  Hur- 
chundy  on  the  Brahmaputra,  115  miles  east  by 
north  from  Raj  Mahal,*  and  a stone  vault,  called 
Horischondro  Pat,  at  Dimla  on  the  Tista.t  Is 
this  city  and  tomb  where  the  Pat,  or  chief,  Horis- 
chondro is  said  to  have  been  buried,  recognised 
by  Hindus  generally  as  relicts  belonging  to  Haris 
’Chandra,  son  of  Satya-Kata,  styled  Tri-Sanku, 
Suraj-vanri  from  Oude  ; and  which  are  the  chief 
families  in  the  district  who  pretend  to  claim 
descent  from  him  ? R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Jordan’s  ^‘Parochial  History  oe  Enstone.” 

I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  refer  me  to  any  critical  notice  or  review 
of  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1857.  In 
it  the  author  gives  copies  of  several  interesting 
documents,  but  seems  to  have  little  acquaintance 
with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  At 
p.  82  we  have  the  following  : — 

“Item.  De  Willo  Yongh  de  Leya,  xijd.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  quaint  and  imperfect  nature  of  the  Latin  of 
these  documents,  this  entiy  is  to  be  interpreted,  rather 
than  construed,  and  will  then  be  understood  to  mean, 
William  Ley  the  younger  ” I 

At  p.  218  we  have  this  : — 

“ [Johannes  Sclatter]  prsedicto  Willielmo  cultivare  sibi 
annuatum  unam  dimidiam  acruentem  de  terra  sua  pro- 
pria videlicet  unam  apud  Cudinston  et  aliam  in  parte 
australi  de  le  Grene  Waye  : ” 
which  is  thus  translated : — ■ 

“ Also  he  hath  agi'eed  with  the  aforesaid  William  to 
collect  for  him  one  half  of  his  yearly  receipts  accruing 
from  his  own  land,  viz.  one  at  Kidington,  and  another  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Greenway  ” ! 

Are  the  originals  of  this  and  the  other  deeds  to 
be  found  in  any  other  work  ? From  a circum- 
stance mentioned  with  reference  to  one  of  them — 
a deed  of  manumission  dated  13  Edw.  III. — it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  one  either  has  or  soon  will 
give  them  correctly. 

“ When  discovered  here  some  years  since,  while  seeking 
information  respecting  our  Church  estate,  it  was  deemed 


* RennelFs  Bengal  Atlas,  Maps  5,  9,  and  18. 

I Buchanan’s  tSurvey  of  Eastern  India,  vol.  iii.  p.  451, 
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of  such  little  importance  that  I parted  with  it  to  Mr. 
Charles  Faulkner,  ofDeddington,to  deposit  in  his  museum 
there,  and  with  him  it  remains  at  the  present  time.” — 
P.213. 

I wonder  whether  or  not  the  attention  of  the 
parochial  authorities  was  called  to  this  little 
transaction  with  reference  to  the  parish  property.  . 

Cpl. 

Latiist  ms.  Atjtobiooeapht  op  Dr.  King, 
Archbishop  op  Dublin. — Dr.  King  wrote  a 
Latin  memoir  of  his  life,  commencing  with  the 
sentence — “ Ipse  natus  ex  familia  insigni  de  Barra 
in  Scotia  ” — which  has  never,  I believe,  been 
published.  It  was  given  by  Dean  King  of  Kil- 
dare to  Mr.  Bigby,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
during  the  Vice-royalty  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford.  I write  this  in  the  hope  that,  if  any 
correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  has  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a MS.  being  still  in  existence,  he  will 
kindly  mention  the  fact  in  its  columns. 

As  there  were  two  Dukes  of  Bedford  Lords- 
Lieutehant  of  Ireland  (John,  fourth  Duke,  Lord- 
Lieut.  Sept.  25,  1757 — Oct.  6,  1761 ; and  John, 
sixth  Duke,  Lord- Lieut.  March  18, 1806 — April  19, 
1807)  I would  be  glad  to  know  during  the  Vice- 
royalty of  which  of  them  was  Mr.  Bigby  Chief 
Secretary  ? C.  S.  K. 

Early  Post  Stamps. — What  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  a postage  stamp  on  a letter  P I have 
seen  one  letter  from  the  West  of  England  marked 
with  the  letters  A P,”  and  the  figure  3 under- 
neath, surrounded  by  a circle,  the  date  of  which 
was  1696.  I should  like  also  to  know  when  gold- 
edged  paper  was  first  used.  I have  seen  some 
foolscap  gilt-edged  of  the  date  1685.  I think  it 
was  Italian  paper.  W.  Barrett  Davis. 

Quotations  Wanted  — 

“ Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laughed  with  alien  lips.” 

Also, 

“ Visits  ancient  sins  on  modern  times, 

And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Cassar’s  crimes.” 

H. 

“ The  chapter  of  accidents  is  the  Bible  of  the  fool.” 

To  whom  is  this  expression  attributed  ? 

J.  Manuel. 

^^King  Saul.”  — Can  you  tell  me  who  is 
author  of  King  Saul,  a tragedy  written  by  a de- 
ceased person  of  honour,  4to,  1703 : dedicated  by 
H.  Playford,  the  publisher,  to  the  Countess  of 
Burlington,  who  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  author 
of  the  play?  The  authorship  was  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Trapp ; but  he  was  at  that  date  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  was  certainly  not  deceased. 
Is  it  likely  that  the  play  was  a posthumous  drama 
of  Boger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  wrote  two 
dramas  which  (like  Saul)  related  to  Jewish  his- 
tory ? The  Earl  of  Orrery  was  also,  I presume, 
related  to  the  Countess  of  Burlington,  the  dedi- 


catee, being  of  the  same  noble  family  of  Boyles 
as  the  Earls  of  Burlington.  B.  I. 

“ Shakespeare  Illustrated”  (S.  and  E.  Hard- 
ing, 1793,  2 vols.  small  fob)  — Can  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  oblige  me  with  the  collation  of  these 
volumes  ? Any  communication  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  Charles  Wylie. 

3,  Earles  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

Smiting  the  Thighs  (P'^S.  ii.261.) — Whence 
come  the  lines  — 

“ The  abbot  in  fear  struck  hotli  his  thighs ; 

The  abbey  clock  struck  one  ” ? 

Henry  H.  Gibbs, 

St.  Dunstan’s. 

Augustine  Wade  : Albert  Smith. — Augus- 
tine Wade,  the  author  of  the  words  and  music  of 
the  once  celebrated  drawing-room  song  Meet 
me  by  moonlight,”  the  joint  editor  with  Doctor 
Crotch  of  a historical  and  critical  work  on  English 
vocal  music,  and  a contributor  to  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany in  the  palmy  days  of  that  periodical,  dis- 
appeared from  London  life  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to 
what  part  of  Ireland  he  was  born,  and  about  what 
year  j the  where  and  when  also  of  his  death,  and 
if  any  one  knows  anything  of  the  life  and  career 
of  this  once  sweet  song- writer  and  musician 
worthy  of  being  recorded  amongst  the  res  gest(^ 
of  literary  Irishmen  ? 

I should  feel  obliged  also  if  any  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Albert  Smith  would  aft’ord  me  similar 
information  respecting  him. 

John  Sheehan, 

Editor  of  the  forthcoming  new  edition 
of  the  Bentley  Ballads. 

York  House. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Vitruvius  Britannicus  there  are  plates  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s  house,  in  Pall  Mall.  Whereabouts  was- 
it  situated,  and  is  it  still  standing?  Also,  are 
there  any  published  plans  of  York  House,  now 
known  as  Stafford  House?  Was  there  not  an 
open  court  where  the  hall  and  staircase  now  is  ? 
and  on  which  side  of  the  mansion  are  the  picture 
gallery  and  dining  hall?  J.  B.  Whittle. 


hjttb 

Sir  Andrew  Chadwick. — Can  any  reader  oi 
N.  & Q.”  inform  me,  first,  where  1 can  meet 
with  a book  called  “ A Genealogical  Account  of 
the  Families  of  Chadwich  of  Chadwick,  by  J os. 
Howard,  of  Ardwick,  Manchester  ? ” 1 have  tried 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  library,  and  the 
Chetham  library  at  Manchester,  but  cannot  find 
it.  Second,  Where  I can  learn  anything  con- 
cerning the  pedigree  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick, 
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Kniglit  ? He  was  the  son  of  Ellis  Chadwick  of 
Haslingden,  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1768. 

C.  J.  S. 

. [The  work  inquired  after  bj'-  our  correspondent  we 
take  to  be  only  a portion  of  Corry’s  History  of  Lanca- 
shire, 2 vols.  1825, 4to,  bound  in  a separate  volume.  The 
second  volume  of  Corry’s  work  contains  “ A Genealogical 
Account  of  the  two  families  of  Chadwick  of  Chadwick, 
and  Chadwick  of  Healey,  Ridware,  New  Hall,  Callow, 
Leventhorp,  &c.,  with  their  various  connections,  in  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Derby,  York, 
cScc.” 

Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  Knt.,  the  oldest  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  died  on  March  15,  1768,  in  Poland 
Street.  His  wife.  Lady  Chadwick,  died  on  June  8,  1783, 
in  Broad  Street,  St.  James’s.  In  a codicil  to  the  will  of 
this  eccentric  knight  he  cancels  a former  gift  to  the  noto- 
rious John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  another  patriot  of 
equal  zeal  and  public  spirit,  honest  Alexander  Scott.  No 
little  round  abuse  and  keen  hatred  is  poured  on  the  heads 
of  the  Foxes  and  the  clique  at  Holland  House.  As  to 
“ St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,”  he  adds,  “ it  is  grown  so  very 
dirty,  I wish  it  could  be  brushed  a little  ; and  I hope 
that  one  day  or  other  a dose  will  be  given  to  it  which 
will  push  out  the  plug,  and  thoroughly  purge  it  from 
its  venality  and  corruption.  Alas ! the  struggles  for 
liberty  of  one  poor  Cato  in  our  age  is  like  the  wren  pissing 
in  the  sea.” 

Leaving  political  affairs,  this  Quixotic  knight,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  curious  codicil,  reverts  to  more 
domestic  matters.  He  says,  “ My  horses  to  be  taken 
care  of ; my  estate  not  exposed  to  public  sale ; and 
that  the  future  good  of  my  wife,  and  her  happiness,  is 
the  sole  motive  for  my  restricting  her  from  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Glover’s  company.  I have  no  enmity  to  Mrs.  Glover 
nor  an3"body.  God  bless  her  and  every  body,  say  I,  and 
send  her  soon  a good  husband,  a thing  she  has  more  need 
of  than  he  has  of  her.  Mj"  estate  is  my  own,  and  all  my 
own  getting ; and  I will  dispose  of  it  as  I please.”  This 
emorable  codicil  was  written  by  himself  on  two  bits  of 
chandler’s  shop  wrapper -paper,  a few  days  before  his 
death. 

Sir  Andrew  Chadwick’s  estate  was  estimated  at  about 
7000Z.  per  annum,  and  14,000/.  in  the  stocks,  which  in 
1771  was  possessed,  except  the  cash,  by  James  Taylor, 
Esq.  of  Carter  Place  in  Lancashire,  who  married  Miss 
Lowes,  second  cousin  to  Sir  Andrew.  (^Annual  Register, 
xiv.  143.)  It  appears,  however,  from  a cutting  in  our 
Note-book  from  some  local  paper  of  the  year  1836,  that  a 
most  singular  fatality  has  attended,  for  a series  of  years, 
all  the  persons  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  estates  of  this 
renowned  knight : — 

The  property  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  value  little 
less  than  one  million  and  a half.  On  referring  to  a 
number  of  works  published  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  subject  of  this 
article  Avas  first  noticed  at  court,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  consequence  of  his  having,  at  very  con- 
siderable personal  risk,  saved  Queen  Anne  from  being 


thrown  from  her  horse.*  Sir  Andrew  appears  to  have 
been  like  J errold’s  Matthew  Clear,  he  ‘ saw  his  way,’  and 
by  his  judicious  conduct  became  a great  fa\murite  with 
her  Majesty.  Among  the  estates  which  he  purchased 
during  this  period  was  one  of  considerable  extent  and 
importance  in  Oxford  Street,  of  which  the  Pantheon 
formed  a part.  Among  the  claimants  to  this  extensive 
property  was  an  old  man  who  resided  in  Lancashire,  and 
had  in  his  possession  valuable  papers  relating  to  it.  In 
the  hopes  of  establishing  his  claim,  he  determined  to  come 
to  London ; on  his  way  he  was  stopped  by  footpads,  and 
robbed  of  his  money  and  all  the  papers  connected  Avith 
the  ChadAvick  estate.  Another  claimant,  a butcher,  who 
was  carrying  on  a respectable  business  at  Islington,  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  to 
this  day  he^has  not  since  been  heard  of.  At  the  time  a re- 
port Avas  circulated  that  he  had  been  murdered  and  buried 
in  hisoAvn  garden.  An  aged  man,  Avith  his  Avife  and  son, 
also  laying  claim  to  the  ChadAvick  estate,  died  four  or 
five  jmars  since  in  St.  James’s  workhouse.  A man  named 
Molyneux,  a shoemaker,  was  a claimant,  in  right  of  his 
Avife,  for  the  same  property.  In  this  case  a most  awful  in- 
stance of  the  Almighty  power  occurred.  One  morning 
Molyneux,  on  coming  doAvn  to  breakfast — his  wife  Avas, 
as  usual,  sitting  by  the  fire-side — after  drinking  a cup  of 
tea,  he  began  to  speak  to  his  Avife  ; she  did  not  ansAver ; 
he  looked  at  her;  to  his  horror  he  perceived  her  eyes 
fixed  in  a frightful  lurid  stare— she  was  dead ! It  Avill 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  that  a poor  old 
Avoman  named  Suter,  upAvards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
died  of  starvation  about  a month  since,  in  Whitechapel. 
She  also  was  a claimant  to  the  same  propert3\  To  com- 
plete the  history  of  this  ‘ ill-omen’d  ’ estate,  it  may  be 
Avorth  mentioning  that  in  1777  tAvo  men  were  executed 
at  Tyburn  for  forging  an  instrument  purporting  to  be 
the  genuine  will  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick.f  The  above 
are  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  remarkable  fatality 
attending  the  claimants  to  the  property.”] 

William  Beale. — In  Bennett  and  Marshall’s 
Collection  of  Chants,  there  is  a double  chant  by 
W.  Beale.  I presume  the  composer  was  William 
Beale,  who  wrote  some  excellent  madrigals,  glees, 
and  songs.  All  that  I can  ascertain  about  him  is 
from  the  biographical  and  Historical  Hictionai'y 

* We  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; for  it  was 
giAmn  in  evidence,  in  a trial  at  Lancaster  Assizes,  Hilar}’- 
Term,  1769,  betAveen  Law  and  Taylor,  plaintiffs,  and 
DuckAvorth  and  Wilkinson,  defendants,  respecting  the 
heirs-at-law  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  and  their  claim  to 
his  estates,  that  “ Ellis  Chadwick  married  in  Ireland  a 
lad}’-  of  fashion,  Avho  had  some  connection  Avith  her  late 
majesty  Queen  Anne,  and  had  issue  by  her  the  late  Sir 
Andrew  Chadwick.  Ellis,  the  father,  dying  in  his  son’s 
infancy,  about  the  year  1693,  his  Avidow  brought  her  son 
Andrew  over  to  England,  Avhere  he  Avas  early  introduced 
at  Court,  and  being  contemporary  with  the  young  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  became  a great  fa\murite  Avith  him,  Avas 
knighted,  and  had  divers  preferments. 

f For  the  trials  of  Edmund  Burch  and  Matthew  Martin 
on  Sept.  17,  1771,  at  the  Old  Bailc}’-,  see  The  Gazetteer 
and  New  Daily  Advertiser  oi  Sept.  20,  1771. 
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of  Musicians,  wliere  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
brought  up  as  a chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

I wish  further  biographical  data.  Wm.  Plum- 
ridge  Beale  died  at  Manchester  Nov.  8,  1836.  He 
was  another  member  of  the  family,  I believe. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule.  l 

Southampton. 

[William  Beale,  the  celebrated  composer  of  glees  and 
madrigals,  was  born  at  Landrake  in  Cornwall  on  Jan.  1, 
1784.  In  1787,  Robert  Beale,  his  father,  having  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Custom  House,  removed  to  London, 
and  in  1792  W.  Beale  was  created  a singing  boy  in  West- 
minster Abbe}^,  where  he  received  his  first  musical  in- 
structions under  Dr.  Ben.  Cooke,  and  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cooke  became  a pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold.  On  leaving  the 
Abbey  in  1799  he  went  to  sea  as  a midshipman  on  board 
the  Revolutionnaire ; but  finding  the  sea  not  suitable  to 
his  constitution,  on  his  return  in  1801  he  was  appointed  a 
letter- sorter  in  the  General  Post-Office,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  but  resigned 
his  situation  shortly  afterwards,  and  adopted  music  as 
his  profession.  In  the  year  18 13  he  gained  the  prize  cup 
awarded  by  the  Madrigal  Society  to  the  composer  of 
“ Awake,  sweet  Muse,”  and  was  appointed  gentleman  of 
his  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal  in  1816.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  organist  of  Trinity  and  St.  John’s  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge, which  office  he  retained  till  1822,  when  in  conse- 
quence (to  quote  his  own  words)  “ of  ill-treatment  I received 
I resigned  my  appointment,  and  returned  to  London  very 
much  disgusted.”  On  his  return  to  London  he  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Ann’s,  and  afterwards  of  the  parish  church, 
Wandsworth,  which  appointments  he  held  over  eighteen 
years,  and  left  in  1842,  on  being  offered  the  organist’s 
situation  of  St.  John’s,  Clapham  Rise,  which  office  he 
held  until  1851.  In  the  year  1840  he  gained  the  prize  of 
ten  guineas  for  the  best  setting  of  harmony  (written  by 
Professor  Taylor),  given  by  the  Adelphi  Glee  Club;  and 
departed  this  life  May  3,  1854,  having  been  for  two  years 
a claimant  on  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  of  which 
society  he  had  been  a member  since  1812.  Mr.  W.  Beale 
was  married  in  1802  to  Charlotte  Elkins,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  (with  the  exception  of  the  eldest) 
died  in  their  childhood.  In  1826  he  contracted  a second 
marriage  with  Georgiana  Grove,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,^two  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mr.  W.  Beale’s  com- 
positions are  published  by  Messrs.  Lonsdale,  Old  Bond 
Street,  who  are  also  in  possession  of  several  of  his  un- 
published MSS.] 

BeylE;  othekwise  Stendal.  — In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Nouveaux  Lundis  of  Sainte-Beiive, 
in  the  last  of  the  two  articles  on  M.  Etienne- Jean 
Deleclure,  Stendai  is  mentioned  as  an  habitual 
attendant  at  the  Sunday  meetings  of  men  of  let- 
ters in  the  apartment  of  Deleclure  j Sainte-Beuve 
says : — 

“ II  [that  is,  Stendai]  s’etait  charge  d’envoyer  a je  ne 
sais  quelle  Revue  anglaise  des  nouvelles  de  notre  littera- 
ture,  et  il  venait  s’approvisionner  le  dimanche  dans  le 
salon  de  M.  Deleclure,  profitant  de  toutes  les  idees  qu’il 


levait  ou  voyait  lever  devant  lui,  et  en  faisant  son 
gibier.” 

My  question  is,  what  was  the  English  Review 
to  which  Stendai  contributed  ? By  whom  were 
his  articles  (written,  I assume,  in  French)  trans- 
1 lated  into  English  ? How  are  the  articles  to  be 
distinguished?  J.  H.  C. 

[R.  Colomb  thus  concludes  his  notice  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Henri  Beyle,  prefixed  to  La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme,  par  Stendhal  (Paris,  1846,  12mo) : “Pour  ne 
rien  omettre  dans  la  nomenclature  des  compositions  lit- 
te'raires  de  Beyle  qui  out  cte  imprimees,  je  dois  aj outer 
que,  pendant  les  annees  1827,  1828,  1829,  il  donna  un 
assez  grand  nombre  d’articles  au  New  Monthly  Magazine^ 
revue  publiee  a Londres  : c’etaient  des  appreciations  lit- 
teraires  des  nouveautes  fran^aises.”  These  articles  seem: 
to  have  appeared  anon^'mously.] 

German  Enctclopaidias. — Would  the  Editor, 
or  some  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.,”  be  kind 
enough  to  give  some  critical  account  and  estimate 
of  the  two  works  mentioned  below  ? I wish  to 
know  how  they  fairly  stand  in  comparison  with 
others  of  similar  character,  and  in  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  scholarship.  Any  shorter  or  more 
detailed  reviews  ? All  information  welcome. 

“ Real  Encyklopadie  fiir  Protestantische  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  h.  von  Dr.  Hertzog.  Erlangen.”  23  vols. 
roy.  8 VO. 

“ Allgemeine  Encyklopadie  (Wissenschaften  und 
Kunst),  h.  von  Ersch  und  Gruber.”  143  vols.  8vo.  1818' 
seq. 

w. 

[ Hertzog’s  Encyclopcedia  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  con- 
fined to  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  A^ery  stringent  in  its  confines.  The  publi- 
cation began  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  just  finished. 
Among  its  contributors  are  nearly  all  the  best  and  most 
recent  writers  on  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  and  it  i& 
thorough]}'-  well  done. 

Ersch  & Gruber's  Encydopcedia  is  a work  more  like 
our  own  Encydopcedia  Britannica  in  scope,  though  much 
more  diffuse  and  exhaustive  in  character,  and  including^ 
as  it  does.  History,  Biography,  and  Archaeology,  it  is  not 
merely  an  Encyclopjedia  of  Science.  But  then  it  began 
fifty  years  ago,  and  is  not  yet  finished,  though  120  vols. 
4to,  are  published;  consequently  man}^  of  the  earlier 
articles  are  quite  out  of  date.  Some  of  the  first  writers 
of  the  last  half-century  contributed  much  of  their  best 
Avork  to  this  Encyclopaedia.] 

Map  oe  Norayay. — What  is  the  best  moun- 
taineer’s and  yachtsman’s  map  of  Norway — not  a 
mere  road-map  ? Per  Mare  per  Terram. 

I [The  recent  edition  of  Professor  P.  H.  Munch’s  (of 
Christiana)  Map  of  Norway  is  no  doubt  such  a map  as 
our  correspondent  requires.  It  is  issued  in  two  sheets, 
which  maj^  be  procured  in  one  case  for  12.?.  Gd.  of  Mr. 
Edward  Stanford,  the  Avell-known  mapseller  at  Charing 
Cross.] 
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Old  Soitg:  MedMxVID. — I remember  bearing, 
as  a child,  a song  connected  with  the  superstition 
respecting  mermaids,  commencing  : — 

“ One  Friday  morning  when  we  set  sail, 

Not  very  far  from  land, 

We  there  did  espy  a fair  pretty  maid. 

With  a comb  and  a glass  in  her  hand.” 

The  air  was  particularly  plaintive  and  sweet. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  refer  me  to  the 
original  of  the  words  or  the  air,  or  both  ? 

G.  K. 

[The  words  and  the  air  of  this  old  sea-song  are  given 
in  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  ii  742.] 

Inveresk. — I observe  in  the  Neio  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  that  the  Rev.  Adam  Colt’s 
account  of  this  parish  was  published  “ among  the 
Maitland  Club  books.’’  I can  find  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  list  of  the  Club  books  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  Catalogue.  Perhaps  some  one 
will  kindly  inform  me  if  the  account  of  Colt  was 
a separate  publication,  or  if  it  only  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Club  miscellanies  ? P.  M.  S. 

[Adam  Colt’s  account  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk  is  printed 
in  No.  34  of  the  Maitland  Club  books,  entitled  Reports 
on  the  State  of  Certain  Parishes  in  Scotland,  made  to  his 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  Plantation  of  Kirks,  &c., 
pp.  75-81.  Edinb.  1835.] 

‘•ViT.E  Sanctorum  Patrum.” — Can  you  in- 
form me  of  the  date  of  a folio  volume  beginning 

Incipit  prologus  in  Vitas  Sanctorum  Patrum,” 
and  ending  “ Explicit  liber  quintus  de  vitis  sanc- 
torum patrum.  Deo  gratias  ” f At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  book  it  reads ; “Incipit  pro- 
logus Palladii  epi  in  librii  tertiii  de  vitis  patrii,” 
It  is  lettered  Vit<^  Sanctorum  Patrum,  1470. 

Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Librarian. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

[There  are  three  editions  of  this  woik  in  the  British 
Museum  with  the  following  conjectured  names  of  the 
printers  as  well  as  dates.  Editions  of  1470  and  1475  by 
Ulrich  Zell,  Cologne.  Edit.  1472  by  Conrad  de  Hom- 
borch,  Cologne.] 

Caleb  Quotem.” — I have  a facetious  squib 
entitled  — 

“ Caleb  Quotem  having  decamped  from  Windsor,  to 
the  irreparable  loss  of  that  salubrious  spot,  takes  life  in 
London,  in  his  way  to  a temporary  residence  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  where  he  hopes  to  be  honored  with  tlic  Com- 
mands of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  in  the  following 
Avocations.  Bennett, 'printer,  Bristol.”  No  date. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  above,  and 
to  whom  it  refers  ? D.  R.  Forrest. 

[The  allusion  in  this  squib  is  doubtless  to  Henry  Lee 
the  stage  manager,  and  author  of  Caleb  Quotem  and  his 
Wife;  or.  Paint,  Poetry,  and  Putty  I To  Avhich  is  added 
a Postscript,  including  the  scene  always  plaj^ed  in  The 
Review,  or  Wags  of  Windsor,  but  omitted  in  the  edition 
lately  published  by  G.  Col  man,  Esq.  Loud.  1809,  8vo. 
For  a literary  account  of  this  opera,  see  Gencste’s  Ac- 
count of  the  Stage,  vii.  387-390.  ] 


HANNIBAL’S  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

(Pb  S.  ii.  239,  350.) 

I suppose  that  nobody  at  the  present  day  will 
accept  literally  Livy’s  story  of  Hannibal  and  the 
vinegar,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I tran- 
scribe : — 

“ Inde  ad  rupem  muniendam,  per  quam  unam  via  esse 
poterat,  milites  ducti,  quum  csedendum  esset  saxum,  ar- 
boribus  circa  immensibus  dejectis  detruncatisque,  struem 
ingentem  lignorum  faciunt : eamque  (quum  ct  vis  venti 
apta  faciendo  igni  coorta  esset),  succendunt,  ardentiaque 
saxa  infuso  aceto  putrefaciunt.” — Lib.  xxi.  37. 

Certainly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  rocks  heated 
with  fire  and  moistened  with  vinegar  would  be 
disposed  to  split,  though  not  on  so  large  a scale  as 
is  here  represented  to  have  been  the  case.  And 
how,  amidst  frost  and  snow,  during  the  fifteen 
days  of  the  passage  (xxi.  38),  could  Hannibal 
have  collected  wood  and  vinegar  enough  for  the 
purpose  ? Merely  heating  a rock  by  large  fires 
would  not  make  it  penetrable  by  an  axe,  except 
in  a very  slight  degree  ; and  the  Carthaginians, 
speaking,  as  they  did,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  a 
dialect  of  it  (see  Plauti  Poenulus),  would  hardly 
go  out  of  their  way  to  adopt  the  term  foreign  to 
them  of  aclieto  or  accetta.  For  these  reasons  I 
cannot  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Sir  T.  Tancred’s 
travelling  companion,  or  the  strong  opinion  of 
your  correspondent  M.  II.  R.  that  it  has  “ common 
sense  and  probability  in  its  favour  ” j and  if  a 
road  was  really  made  by  the  pickaxe,  should  ex- 
pect some  traces  of  it  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
rocks  at  this  day.  But  no  traveller  seems  to  have 
observed  anything  of  the  kind.  Yet,  if  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  AVady  Mokatteb  still  remain, 
why  not  the  marks  of  the  pickaxe  on  the  rocks  of 
the  Alps  ? 

Unless  we  are  content  to  treat  the  vdiole  story 
as  a fable,  I cannot  see  how  Hannibal  can  have 
forced  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  fire  and  vinegar, 
unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  applied  them,  not 
to  the  rocks,  but  to  his  men,  and  in  this  manner. 
It  appears  the  descent  was  made  in  the  winter, 
and  therefore  amongst  these  elevated  regions  of  • 
perpetual  snow  and  frost,  fires  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  both  men 
and  animals ; in  fact  they  must  have  perished 
without  them.  So  far  as  to  the  first  of  Hanni- 
bal’s allies,  viz.  fire.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
vinegar,  whose  operation  is  not  so  evident,  it 
appears  to  have  been  generally  in  use  with  the 
natives  of  warm  climates,  as  it  certainly  was  after- 
wards in  the  Roman  army,  and  that  as  a restora- 
tive and  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment  after 
fatigue.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ruth  we 
read  of  it : — “ And  Boaz  said  to  her.  At  meal  time 
come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.”  (Ruth,  ii.  14.)  The 
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Greeks  had  their  o^u^ucpov  (Athenseus,  xi.  67),  the 
Latins  their  acetabulum,  as  a standing  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  their  tables  j and  lastly,  the  poet 
alludes  in  distinct  terms  to  its  restorative  powers, 

“ Perfer  et  obdiira  ; dolor  liic  tibi  proderit  olim  : 

Ssepe  tulit  lassis  siiccus  amarus  openi.” 

^Ovid,  Amoves,  nr.  xi.  7. 

Vinegar,  or  some  thin  wine  mixed  with  water, 
was  the  common  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers ; 
and  in  offering  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  when  on  the 
cross,  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34),  and  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark,  xv. 
23),  the  intention  was  to  present  to  him,  by  way 
of  mockery,  the  most  refreshing,  joined  to  the 
most  unpalatable  things  possible.  But  St.  John 
states  (xix.  29)  that  there  was  set  a vessel  full 
of  vinegar  ” (^ffKevos  ouu  skcito  o^ovs  fiecrrou^,  which 
words  may  be  translated,  with  equal  propriety, 
there  happened  to  be  set,  &c.  But  how  did  it 
happen  to  be  set  there  ? It  must  have  belonged 
to  the  quaternion  of  soldiers  who  superintended 
and  performed  the  crucifixion ; and  either  they,  or 
some  other  persons,  in  compassion,  put  a sponge 
moistened  with  it,  upon  hyssop,  and  applied  it  to 
our  Blessed  Lord’s  mouth  ; thereby  fulfilling  the 
last  particular  of  prophecy.  This  probably  was 
the  act  of  the  soldiers  themselves  : for  mere  spec- 
tators would  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  criminal. 

These  remarks  on  the  common  use  and  restora- 
tive properties  of  vinegar  have  gone  to  a greater 
length  than  was  intended ; but  the  general  infer- 
ence proposed  to  be  drawn  from  them  is,  that 
Hannibal’s  army  were  enabled  by  it  to  support 
the  toil  and  fatigues  of  their  dangerous  march 
simple  means  often  producing  extraordinary  ef- 
fects ; and  that  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  that 
of  Livy’s  narrative,  fire  and  vinegar  really  brought 
them  into  Lombardy.  We  may  imagine  them, 
when  asked  by  the  astonished  natives  how  they 
could  possibly  have  managed  to  pass  the  moun- 
tains, to  have  replied  that  it  was  these  supplied 
the  means ; and  that  which  was  in  its  origin  a 
mere  military  jest,  to  have  been  retained  as  some- 
thing wonderful  and  miraculous,  and  adding  to 
the  prestige  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 

I will  only  add,  that  if  any  one  is  still  disposed 
to  accept  Livy’s  narrative  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  I 
hope  that  in  these  days  of  inquiry  he  will  be  so 
good  as  to  try  the  experiment  himself.  I stipu- 
late only  that  it  shall  be  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale ; will  allow  him  any  number  of  faggots  and 
quantity  of  vinegar  he  pleases,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  achetos  into  the  bargain,  and  trust  that 
he  will  let  us  know  the  result.  X. 

P.S.  Upon  looking  over  the  above  observations, 
I see  it  is  not  remarked,  as  it  should  have  been, 
that  if  aceto  be  supposed  to  signify  an  axe,  or 
pickaxe,  the  engineers  would,  according  to  Livj^’s 


account,  have  had  no  means  of  forcing  a passage 
for  Hannibal’s  army  beyond  the  use  of  fire  and  a 
pickaxe.  Surely  that  would  be  insufficient,  even 
if  the  rock  were  not  granite. 


The  statement  in  Livy  referred  to  by  your  cor- 
respondent is  too  circumstantial  to  admit  of  the 
construction  suggested,  succendunt  (sc.  arbores) 
ardentiaque  saxa  infuso  aceto  putrefaciunt.”  Poly- 
bius, from  whom  Livy  is  known  to  have  largely 
borrowed,  does  not,  I believe,  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. Pliny,  who  borrowed  from  everybody, 
and  therefore  perhaps  from  Livy,  holds  (lib.  iii.) 

acetum  infusum  saxa  riimpere,  quae  non  ruperet 
ignis  antecedens.”  On  the  other  hand,  Dio  Cass, 
(lib.  xxxvi.),  sub  init.,  speaking  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent event,  tells  us  that  the  town  of  Eleutherae 
was  taken  owing  to  its  walls  having  been  softened 
by  vinegar  treacherously  applied  during  the  night, 
without  the  ceremony  of  fire,  which  seems  absurd, 
but  was  once  credible.  Add  to  this  the  general  re- 
ception of  the  tale  by  later  writers,  such  as  Juvenal, 
Sat.  X.  line  153,  ‘ffinontem  rumpit  aceto  ” (where 
the  last  word  looks  like  a hatchet,  in  Livy’s  time 
called  ascia,  ‘^unde  hache,  hachette,’’^  but  is  no  such 
thing),  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Elorus,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  the  note  to  Juvenal  ubisup.  (Casaubon’s 
edition,  1695),  and  the  mystic  influence  of  vinegar 
over  pearls,  and  in  debate  generally,  and  I think  we 
had  better  come  quietly  to  the  conclusion — firstly, 
that  Livy’s  account  is  not  true  ; and  secondly,  that 
the  thing  itself  was  a mere  chance  sapping  and 
mining  experiment  in  lime-burning,  quite  in  a small 
way,  magnified  by  gobemoucherie  into  a general 
softening  and  scouring  of  the  whole  passage,  just 
as  books  are  now  said  to  be  written  with  paste 
and  scissors,  though  in  fact  it  is  only  a few  saving 
clauses  here  and  there  that  are  so  written. 

R.  H.  S. 


J.  C.  M.  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  ^‘Livy’s 
description  is  too  minute  to  allow  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  meant  anything  else  by  aceto  but 
vinegar.” 

The  fact  is  that  I had  not  a copy  of  Livy  at 
hand  when  I wrote  my  last  paper,  and,  from  rather 
a hazy  recollection  of  how  the  word  aceto  occurred, 
I thought  I could  give  the  historian  the  benefit 
of  a doubt  as  to  his  really  meaning  anything  so 
absurd.  On  consulting  the  original,  however,  it 
is  too  plain  that  he  must  have  been  grossly  im- 
posed upon,  and  have  confounded  the  word  used 
for  a pickaxe  with  that  which  signifies  vinegar. 

M.  H.  R.  kindly  cites  in  confirmation  of  my 
theory  the  modern  Italian  names  of  the  varieties 
of  this  implement,  pronounced  atchetta  and  atcheU 
tone,  words  which  a Cockney  at  any  rate  could  not 
utter  without  reminding  one  of  a hatchet.  May  I 
express  a hope  that  some  of  the  etymological 
scholars  who  are  contributors  to  “ N.  & Q.”  will 
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inform  us  from  what  ancient  speech  these  words, 
so  widely  diffused  amongst  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  stone  throughout  Europe,  are  derived  ? 

Thomas  Tahcred. 
Rose  Wood,  Pangbourne,  Reading. 


DOLLY  PENTREATH. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  133,  187,  259.) 

Peter  Pindar,  in  one  of  his  lyric  effusions 
(Ode  XXI.  ‘‘ To  Myself  * * * §’),  makes  allusion  to  this 
Cornish  worthy : — 

Hail,  Mousehole ! birth-place  of  old  Doll  Pentreath, 
The  last  who  jabbered  Cornish — so  says  Daines, 

Who,  bat-like,  haunted  ruins,  lane,  and  heath. 

With  Will-o’-wisp,  to  brighten  up  his  brains. 

Daines,  who  a thousand  miles  unwearied  trots 

For  bones,  brass-farthings,  ashes,  and  old  pots  ; 

To  prove  that  folks  of  old,  like  us,  were  made 

With  heads,  eyes,  hands,  and  toes,  to  drive  a trade.” 

Adding  a note : — 

“ A very  old  woman  of  Mousehole,  supposed  (falsely, 
however)  to  have  been  the  last  who  spoke  the  Cornish 
language.  The  honourable  antiquarian,  Daines  Barring- 
ton, Esq.,  journeyed,  some  years  since,  from  London  to  the 
Land’s  End,  to  converse  with  this  wrinkled,  yet  delicious 
morceau.  He  entered  Mousehole  in  a kind  of  triumph, 
and,  peeping  into  her  hut,  exclaimed,  with  all  the  fire  of 
an  enraptured  lover,  in  the  language  of  the  famous  Greek 
philosopher — ^Eureka!'  The  couple  kissed — Doll  soon 
after  gabbled — Daines  listened  with  admiration  : com- 
mitted her  speeches  to  paper,  not  venturing  to  trust  his 
memory  with  so  much  treasure.  The  transaction  was 
announced  to  the  Society.  The  journals  were  enriched 
with  their  dialogues.  The  old  lady’s  picture  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  by  the  most  eminent  artist,  and  the  honour- 
able member  to  be  publicly  thanked  for  his  discovery ! ” 

A portrait  of  our  heroine  will  be  found  in  : — 

“ Specimens  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and 
arranged  by  Uncle  Jan  Treenoodle;  with  some  intro- 
ductory Remarks,  and  a Glossar}^  by  an  Antiquarian 
Friend : also,  a Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  con- 
nected with  Cornwall.”  Post  8vo,  1846. 

The  following  may  also  be  mentioned,  as,  like 
the  preceding,  they  are  not  included  in  Mr.  J. 
Russell  Smith’s  Bibliographical  List  of  Works  on 
Pi'ovincial  Dialects  (8vo,  1839)  : — 

“ Recreations  in  Rhyme,  by  a Cornubian  ; with  a Por- 
trait of  Dorothy  Pentreath,  of  Mousehall,  in  Cornwall — 
the  last  person  who  could  converse  in  the  Cornish 
language.”  Post  8vo,  1834. 

“ The  Creation  of  the  World;  an  ancient  Plav  or  Mys- 
tery, Avith  Noah’s  Flood.  Written  in  the  Cornish  Lan- 
guage by  William  Jordan,  with  an  English  Translation 
by  John  Keigwin.  Also  Genesis,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Com- 
mandments, in  Cornish,  Avith  a Collection  of  Cornish 
Proverbs.  Edited  by  Davies  Gilbert.”  8vo,  1827. 

Besides  these,  there  are  cited  by  Mr.  Smith:  — 

“A  Cornish-English  Vocabulary:  a Vocabulary  of 
Local  Names,  chiefly  Saxon,  and  a Provincial  Glossary. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Pohvhele.”  Pp.  98,  4to.  Truro,  1808. 

“ A Guide  to  Mount’s  Bay  and  the  Laud’s  End.  2nd  ed. 
By  a Physician  (J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.).”  12mo.  London, 


1824.  [Pp.  266-269,  “A  Dialogue  in  Cornish  betAveen 
Grace  PeuAvear  and  Mary  TreviskeA^,”  with  a glossary  of 
difficult  Avords  at  foot  of  page.] 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


MAYURA  VARMA  AND  ASOCA. 

(4^^*  S.  ii.  209,  311.) 

I am  not  aware  of  any  undoubted  representa- 
tives of  the  Maurya  race,  or  of  any  descendant  of 
the  Buddhist  (not  Jaina)  sovereign  Asoca,  required 
by  Col.  Ellis. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  upstart  families  in 
India,  as  in  England,  to  assume  a fabulous  descent 
from  older  distinguished  names.  Some  of  the 
meanest  tribes  even  (e.  g.  Brinjaris)  have  adopted 
such  family  names  as  Chohan,  Pramara,  Seesodia, 
Rahtor,*  &c.  In  this  way  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Maurya  name  may  have  been  usurped 
by  some  family  of  local  pretension. 

Of  the  Maurya  or  Mori  dynasty  of  Mayur  Khind, 
I have  no  knowledge.  The  inscription  t referred 
to  in  support  of  it,  records  the  gift  of  a village 
near  Nasik  to  a Bramin  in  a.d.  808  by  Govinda 
Raja  Chalukya  (probably  a relative  or  collateral 
of  that  great  family),  and  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject.  Goomda  Raja  is  described  as  residing 
at  the  village  of  Mayur  Khindi,  the  site  of  which 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  name  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  many  parts  of  India. 

The  Maurya  race  of  history  is  derived  from 
Asoca’s  grandfather,  Chandragupta,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a woman  of  low  caste  named  Mura, 
whence  he  obtained  the  designation  of  Maurya.  J 
The  dynasty  founded  by  him  lasted  only  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  years,  § and  owed  its  cele- 
brity to  the  ability  and  successes  of  the  founder 
and  his  immediate  successors,  after  which  it  dis- 
appears from  the  page  of  history. 

The  Mayura  Varma  of  inscriptions  is  invariably 
described  as  of  the  Kadamba  Kula.  This  race  is 
no  doubt  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  grants  of  some  of  the  earlier  Oha- 
lukya  Kiugs  of  Kalyon,  one  of  whom,  Kuta 
(Kirtti)  Varma,  reigning  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, is  described  as  having  destroyed  the  Ka- 
dambas  ; ||  and,  a tradition  of  a Mayura  Varma  of 
this  race  having  introduced  the  Haiga  Bramins 
(still  numerous  in  Upper  Canara)  from  Hai  Kshe- 
tram  or  Ahi-Kshetra  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  is  generally  received  on  the  Malabar 
coast.li 

* Bombay  Lit.  Trans,  i.  163. 

f Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  v.  352. 

j Cunningham,  Blnlsa  Topes,  87. 

§ Wilson,  Vishnu  puran.  470. 
j|  Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.  vols.  ii.  iv.  v. 

•([  Taylor’s  “ Report  on  the  McKenzie  MSS.”  in  Madras 
Jour.  xi.  114.  Ahi-Kshetra  is  said  by  some  to  beChicacole 
in  Ganjam. — Wilson,  Cat.  McKenzie  Coll.  1.  281.  See  also 
p.  97. 
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The  inscriptions  left  by  the  Kadamba  family 
have  been  collected  in  considerable  numbers  by 
Col.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Elliott.’^  They  occur  in 
the  N.W.  of  Mysore,  the  S.W.  of  Dharwar  and 
Canara.  None  were  found  north  of  the  Kistna, 
The  earliest  date  met  with  was  s.s.  956=a.d.  1034. 
In  these  Mayura  Varma  acknowledges  himself  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  Chalukya,  King  of  Kalyan, 
and  his  title  is  simply  that  of  Maha-mandaleswar, 
or  provincial  governor.  His  genealogy,  which  is 
given  at  length,  is  deduced  from  another  Mayura 
Varma,  through  fifteen  descents,  which  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  years  to  a generation  (a  liberal  esti- 
mate), will  carry  back  the  commencement  to 
A.D.  584,  or  eight  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
sera  of  Asoca  and  the  Maurya  race.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  true  Mayura  Varma  tracing  his 
line  to  another  chief  of  the  same  name  has  in 
itself  something  suspicious.  I have  little  doubt 
that  the  Mayura  Varma  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  took 
credit  for  a more  distinguished  ancestry.  His 
grandson,  Taila  or  Tailapa  Heva  [a.d.  1077-1108], 
greatly  enlarged  the  power  and  possessions  of  the 
family,  after  which  they  again  dwindled  into  in- 
significance. The  latest  grant  of  land  made  by 
any  of  them  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
bears  the  date  of  a.d.  1251.  W.  E. 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

(3^^  S.  viii.  312 ; 4^*^  S.  ii.  392.) 

As  the  author  of  the  first  of  these  articles,  I 
may  point  out  to  Anglo-Scotus  that  the  dictum 
to  which  he  refers  could  not  at  that  time  be  called 
novel^  as  it  had  been  brought  forward  a dozen, 
if  not  fifteen,  years  previously. 

The  first  time  a doubt  was  started  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  previously  entertained  notion  that 
this  attitude  marked  the  tomb  of  a person  who 
had  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  at  the  Rochester 
Congress  of  the  Archaeological  Association  in 
1853,  when  it  was  remarked,  in  reference  to  the 
fine  military  brass  of  Sir  Robert  Septvans,  1306, 
on  the  floor  of  Chartham  church,  Kent,  that  — 

Although  cross-legged.  Sir  Robert  is  not  known 
to  have  joined  the  Crusades.”  — Journal  of  the 
Association,  vol.  ix.  p.  401. 

In  1857  the  Association  visited  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Planche,  our  greatest  authority  on  cos- 
tume, more  especially  as  represented  on  monu- 
ments, wrote  a most  elaborate  paper  on  Mr.  Cock- 
erell’s explanation  of  the  great  series  of  figures  on 
the  western  front,  from  which  I quote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ One  word  on  the  attitude  of  the  statue,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting 


* Wilson,  Cat.,  Jour.  R,  As.  Soc.  iv.  “ Hindu  Inscrip- 
tions.” 


the  sculptures  or  illuminations  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  was  remarked  at  one  of  our 
meetings  [probabh’-  that  at  Rochester  above  referred  to — 
G.  V.  I.],  and  I exceedingly  regret  that  I cannot  recol- 
lect the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  threw  out  the  valu- 
able hint,  that  this  attitude  was  almost  invariably  given 
by  artists  of  that  time  to  persons  who  possessed  the  right 
to  sit,  not  merely  in  council  but  in  judgment;  and  my 
observation,  awakened  by  this  remark,  has  found  much  to 
corroborate  the  authenticity  of  it.  It  has  therefore  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  it  may  account  for  the  cross-legged 
effigies  of  nobles  and  knights  which  make  their  appearance 
just  about  the  same  period.  The  idea  that  such  a disposi- 
tion of  the  limbs  indicated  a Crusader  has  for  some  time 
been  abandoned,  the  effigies  of  females  having  been  found 
with  their  legs  crossed  ; but  if  we  consider  it  to  indicate 
the  possession  of  feudal  rights,  by  which  they  were  pri- 
vileged to  sit  in  judgment,  an  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
might  be  so  distinguished  with  as  much  propriety  as  a 
William  de  Vernon  or  a Baldwin  de  Redvers.  Whether 
the  conjecture  is  well  founded  or  not,  so  ungraceful  an 
attitude  could  scarcelj’’  be  merely  conventional  with  the 
artists.  It  must  have  been  a well-known  practice,  cus- 
tom, or  fashion  of  the  time  amongst  exalted  individuals, 
as  inferior  persons  are  never  so  represented.  (^Ibid.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  26.) 

At  the  Congress  of  1859,  which  was  held,  I 
think,  at  Salisbury,  Mr.  Planche  again  adverted 
to  the  subject  in  reference  to  a monument  in  that 
cathedral,  and  remarked : — 

“ The  circumstance  of  his  [I  regret  I have  not  made  a 
note  of  the  name]  legs  being  crossed  has  strengthened 
the  opinion  he  was  a famous  Crusader.  But  the  opinion  is 
fast  gaining  ground  that  the  attitude  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  the  taking  of  the  cross,  and  that  it  is  a mere 
' fashion  in  monumental  sculpture  which  prevailed  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  indicates  that  the  deceased  pos- 
sessed judicial  authority,  as  kings,  judges,  noblemen,  and 
ladies,  of  sufficient  rank  to  possess  such  privileges,  are 
generally  found  so  represented  in  painting  as  well  as  sta- 
tuary, during  that  period.” — Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  125. 

In  1864  The  History  of  the  Tipper  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire  was  published,  of  which  I wrote  the 
archaeological  section.  In  reference  to  the  monu- 
ment of  the  good  Sir  James  in  St.  Bride’s  church, 
Douglas,  I therein  made  the  following  remarks : 

“ The  idea  that  this  position  (the  cross-legged)  has  any 
reference  to  the  Crusades  is  now  entirely  exploded.  Many 
examples  are  found  where  persons  who  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  hoi}'  wars  are  found  represented  in  this 
attitude.  It  appears  to  indicate  that  the  deceased  held 
high  judicial  office,  which  Sir  James  certainly  did,  as 
in  several  of  the  Melrose  charters  he  is  described  as 
‘ Justiciarius  Landonie.’  {Lib.  de  Metros,  passim.y^ 

Anglo-Scottjs  is  well  aware  that  Sir  James 
never  got  nearer  the  Holy  Land  than  Spain, 
where  he  was  killed.  Geokge  Vere  Irviistg. 


I cut  the  following  from  The  Athenceum,  but 
neglected  to  mark  its  date : — 

“ This  effigy  of  the  knight  of  Rushton  is  one  of  those 
cross-legged  figures  which  were  at  one  time  supposed, 
because  of  that  attitude,  to  represent  Crusaders,  whereas 
now  this  notion  is  exploded  by  better  knowledge,  one 
item  of  which  was  early  gained  by  the  observation  of 
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cross-legged  ladies’  effigies.  In  such  interesting  memo- 
rials the  county  of  Northampton  abounds.” 

I would  ask  where  such  effigies  of  cross-legged 
ladies  are  to  he  seen  ? Cuthbert  Bede. 


THE  “BLOCK-BOOKS.” 

(4'h  s.  ii.  313;  361;  385;  421.) 

An  accident  having  prevented  niy  receiving  the 
last  number  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  in  due  course;  it  was 
not  until  late  on  Saturday  evening  I became  aware 
that  (to  quote  the  words  from  a friend’s  note)  ‘‘  a 
desperate  onslaught  had  been  made  upon  me  by 
Mr.  J.  Ph.  Beejeae.”  The  intelligence  was  most 
welcome;  inasmuch  as  I at  once  recognised  in  that 
gentleman  an  able  and  redoubtable  champion; 
whom;  notwithstanding  the  wild  notions;  inconclu- 
sive reasonings,  and  numerous  fallacies  which 
abound  in  his  works,  I had  always  regarded  as  in- 
comparably superior  to  every  other  writer  on  the 

Block-Books  ” in  the  present  century.  I there- 
fore awaited  the  arrival  of  Monday  morning  with 
an  impatience  altogether  unusual  to  me,  and 
before  ten  o’clock  had  obtained  the  coveted  num- 
ber, and  turned  to  p.  421,  in  the  full  anticipation 
of  there  finding  a sensible,  well-founded  argument 
which  should  make  me  tremble  for  my  ‘Aiovel 
system.”  A careful  perusal  of  it,  however,  at  once 
undeceived  me,  and  satisfied  me  that  I had  nothing 
to  dread;  and  that  the  estimate  I had  formed  of 
the  advocate  of  Laurence  Coster,  Van  Eyck,  & Co., 
had  been  sadly  overrated. 

Mr.  Berjead  must  excuse  me  for  stating  that 
his  mere  declaration  that  my  arguments  are  fiimsy 
does  not  make  them  so.  He  had  better  carry  out 
his  avowed  original  intention,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  sources  and  give  dates.”  He 
may  feel  assured  that  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
will  be  more  satisfied  by  his  doing  so,  than  by 
his  assuming  an  air  of  authority  it  may  turn  out 
he  is  wholly  disentitled  to.  To  my  mind,  the 
course  he  has  adopted  indicates  an  inability  to 
maintain  his  ground  ; and  unless  he  attempts  to  do 
so  secimdem  artem,  1 shall  conclude  he  is  worsted 
in  the  argument. 

The  subject  is  far  too  serious  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  jaunty  off-hand  manner  Mr.  Berjeae  has 
adopted ; and  before  we  part  company  in  N.  & Q.” 
he  may  find  that  his  task  of  upholding  the  exist- 
ing systems  is  attended  with  far  greater  difficulty 
than  he  at  present  imagines.  Personally,  nothing 
will  satisfy  me  but  victory  or  defeat.  I care  not 
which;  so  that  the  truth  is  elicited,  and  the  mystery 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  Bee  jeae  affects  to  style  my  letters  pre- 
paratory.” By  whatever  name  he  may  call  them, 
the  first  destroyed  the  St.  Christopher  of  1423” 
and  although  I appealed  to  Mr.  Berjeae,  by 
name,  to  set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again  on  the 
wall,  if  he  could;  he  has  not  ^^et  done  so.  My 
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j second,  I submit,  made  good  my  proposition  that 
I printing  preceded  engraving.  My  third  attacked 
J and — as  many  believe  — destroyed  the  priority 
of  Block  Books  ” to  printing  with  moveable 
types.”  My  fourth  assigned  to  “Block  Books” 

I that  which  I ventured  to  declare  to  be  their  proper 
; position. 

I Here  then  are  four  substantive  points,  each  of 
them  deserving  the  best  attention  Mr.  Berjeae 
can  give  themj  not  one  of  which,  however,  has 
he  yet  attempted  to  answer,  much  less  disprove. 

In  the  controversy  raised  by  me,  Mr.  Berjeae 
must  clearly  understand  that  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue  lies  wholly  upon  him  and  those  who  think 
with  him.  I have  denied  their  premises,  and  de- 
nounced them  as  false ; it  is  for  Mr.  Berjeae 
and  his  allies  to  prove  thern  to  he  truej  and  I chal- 
lenge them  to  do  so. 

I have  carefully  noted  Mr.  Berjeae’s  remarks 
and  queries,  which  in  due  time  shall  have  my 
attention.  In  the  meanwhile,  may  I ask  him  to 
I multiply  his  questions?  and,  however  numerous 
j the}'’  may  be,  I will  undertake  to  give  a specific 
reply  to  each,  or  frankly  admit  my  inability  to  do 
1 so.  In  like  manner  I cordially  invite  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  to  favour  me  with  the  expression 
of  their  views  on  the  points  raised,  at  their  earliest 
convenience  — my  request  being  founded  on  the 
j fact  that;  the  “ long  vacation  ” being  over,  my 
i leisure  moments  are  now  so  few  and  far  between,, 

! that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  me  if  I can  be 
I afforded  the  opportunity,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
make  a general  reply  to  all  inquiries  or  com- 
mentaries. 

Mr.  Berjeae  may  safely  leave  the  honour  of 
Albrecht  Diirer  in  my  hands.  He  will  find  I 
shall  not  be  likely  to  trifle  with  it,  nor  to  lower 
his  “ status  ” in  art,  as  I will  show  Mr,  Berjeae 
has  done.  With  a charming  inconsistency  (which, 
however,  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  numer- 
ous inaccuracies  in  his  works),  whilst  Mr.  Ber- 
j JEAE  stigmatises  my  “saddling  upon  poor  Albrecht 
i Diirer  the  drawings  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum''^ — 
which  Mr.  Berjeae  declares  “ are  scarcely  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a glass-stainer  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century”  — as  “ too  bad;”  he  never- 
theless. in  the  same  number  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  in- 
! vokes  the  name  of  the  great  artist  as  the  lead- 
{ ing  inducement  to  purchasers  to  buy  his  book — 

; his  advertisement  running  in  these  terms : “ In 
! royal  4to,  with  40  plates,  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  by  Albert  Diirer,  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  ^c. 
by  J.  Ph.  Berjeaur 

Before  concluding,  I am  bound  to  notice  Mr. 
Berjeae’s  imaginary  death-blow  to  my  theory — • 

I allude  to  the  “ stubborn  fact  ” (?)  mentioned  by- 
him,  viz.  Veldener’s  so-called  publication  of  the 
Speculum  in  1483. 

Did  Mr.  Berjeae  imagine  for  a single  instant 
that  I had  overlooked  the  old  and  oft-told  story,  or 
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tliat  I was  ignorant  of  it  wlien  I declared  that 
Albert  Diirer  was  the  engraver  of  the  Speculum  ? 
If  so,  let  me  undeceive  him.  Not  only  was  I per- 
fectly aware  of  everything  which  had  been 
published  about  it,  but  when  I wrote  to  & Q.” 
I had  a copy  of  Mr.  Berjeatj’s  work  upon  the 
Speculum  before  me,  wherein,  at  p.  Ixiv.  of  his 
Introduction,  he  enters  fully  upon  the  subject: 
Rnd  yet,  despite  his  learned  dissertation,  I ven- 
tured to  declare  Albert  Diirer  as  the  artist — and 
by  that  declaration  I mean  to  abide. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  third  part 
of  my  observations  on  Early  Printing  and  En- 
graving, I pledged  myself  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I claim  the  production  of  the  Bihlia, 
the  Speculum^  and  the  Canticum,  as  the  work  of 
Albrecht  Diirer.  That  promise  I intend  to  fulfil 
as  soon  as  my  engagements  will  permit ; and  Mr. 
Berjeae  will  then,  I trust,  find  that  his  stubborn 
fact  ” (?)  will  melt  into  thin  air,  and  share  the 
fate  of  the  St.  Christopher”  called  “ of  1423.” 

Will  Mr.  Berjbae  refer  me  to  the  authority 
upon  which  he  founds  his  allegation  that  thou- 
sands of  images  of  saints  were  printed  before  the 
invention  of  typography,  and  distributed  for  cash 
at  the  doors  of  the  convents  ? ” Such  details — 
if  true — will  go  far  to  settle  the  question.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  Mr.  Berjeae  gives  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  the  benefit  of  his  researches  on  the 
point  the  better.  Henry  F.  Holt. 

6,  King’s  Road,  Clapham  Park. 


The  St.  Christopher  ” called  oe  1423  ” 
{4*^^  S.  ii.  265,  313,  330,  375.) — An  illiterate  per- 
son somewhat  posed  an  objector  to  his  orthography 
by  asking  ^‘If  A s h a don’t  spell  Asia,  what  does 
it  spell  ? ” Mr.  Holt  asserts  that  1423  does  not 
mean  the  date  on  which  St.  Christopher  was  en- 
graved, but  what  it  does  mean  he  omits  to  tell. 
Before  he  can  satisfactorily  destroy  the  theory  of 
the  great  authorities  on  this  subject  who  have 
differed  from  him,  should  he  not  establish  a better 
one  ? Again,  in  proof  that  the  print  was  not  so 
early,  he  has  affirmed,  1st,  that  the  figures  of  the 
date  had  been  tampered  with ; and  2nd,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Albert  Diirer.  After  seeing  St. 
Christopher,  he  confesses  his  error  on  the  first 
point;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  so  many 
good  judges  have  declared  against  the  work  being 
from  the  hand  of  Albert  Diirer,  that  I am  satisfied 
a jury  of  experts  would  find  him  wrong  again. 

Cavendish  Boyle. 

Althorp. 

First  Print  executed  on  Steel  (4**‘  S.  ii. 
394.) — Iron  or  steel  plates  were  used  by  Albert 
Diirer  and  other  German  masters.  One  by  Hans 
Burgmair,  in  good  preservation,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the 
Venus  and  Mercury  described  by  Bartsch  in 


vol.  vii.  of  his  Peintre-  Graveur,  as  grav^e  a 
Teau-forte  sur  une  planche  de  fer.”  Dr.  Percy 
declares  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  metal 
could  readily  be  determined  by  an  experienced 
metallurgist. 

The  only  authority  that  I can  quote  on  the 
subject  of  the  revival  of  iron  or  steel  plates  is  the 
late  William  Say,  who,  in  a note  on  a small  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  Queen  Caroline,  asserts 
that  — This  attempt  to  engrave  on  steel  was 
made  in  1820.”  Under  this  note  is  another  by 
his  son  : ^^The  first  attempt  ever  made. — F.R.  S.” 
There  are  seven  states  of  this  plate : the  words, 
^‘7th  1200  impressions,”  being  inscribed  on  the 
last  by  the  engraver’s  own  hand,  to  indicate  the 
durability  of  the  material,  and  the  much  greater 
number  of  impressions  that  it  was  capable  of 
executing. 

A perfect  set  of  the  works  of  William  Say,  en- 
graved from  1795  to  1834,  was  presented  by  his 
son,  F.  R.  Say,  to  the  British  Museum  in  1852. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  Say  worked  in  mezzo- 
tint, whilst  Charles  Warren  engraved  in  line. 

George  William  Reid. 

Some  early  prints  by  Albert  Diirer,  circa 
1515,  are  supposed  to  have  been  engraved  on  steel. 
But  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  ex- 
ecuted a plate  in  1805.  No  more  appear  to  have 
been  used  until  1818,  when  Mr.  C.  Warren  ex- 
hibited an  impression  from  a soft  steel  plate  to  the 
Society  of  Arts.  John  Piggot,  Jen.,  F.S.A. 

Goldsmith’s  Epitaph  (4*^‘  S.  ii.  34,  419.)— I 
regret  that  I cannot  undertaka  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Bates’s  able  paper  on  this  subject.  My 
knowledge  on  such  matters,  like  that  of  most  of 
my  contemporaries  of  Eton  and  Cambridge,  is  of 
the  empirical  kind,  and  I can  only  give  my  im- 
pressions valeant  quantum  or  quantillu7n.  Nor 
could  I give  time  to  such  an  investigation ; but  I 
by  no  means  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Bates  is 
wrong.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

La  Revee  Bibliographioee  Universelle  ” 
(4*^*  S.  ii.  413.) — Dans  le  dernier  N°  de  votre  ex- 
cellent recueil,  M.  Macray  exprime  le  regret 
que  Y Inter inediaire  des  Chercheurs  ait  cesse  de  pa- 
raitre  et  parle  du  Bulletin  dii  Bouqumiste  comme 
pouvant  parfoissuppleer  a cette  lacune.  Permettez- 
moi  de  signaler  a votre  correspondant  la  Revue 
hibliographique  universelle^  publiee  par  la  Societe 
que  j’ai  I’honneur  de  presider,  et  qui,  dans  une 
partie  speciale,  donne  sous  le  titre  de  Correspon-^ 
dance,  des  indications  bibliographiques  qui  rendent 
deja  et  rendront  de  plus  en  plus  dans  Tavenir  des 
services  reels  aux  travailleurs.  La  Revue  a deja 
publie  des  indications  relatives  a I’Eglise  officielle 
d’lrlande,  a Bernard  Palissy,  a la  poleinique  sur 
I’authenticite  des  lettres  de  Marie- Antoinette,  a 
Edmund  Burke,  a J.  Seb.  Bach,  etc.  Nous  es- 
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perons  bien  que  cette  partie  de  la  Revue  prendra 
des  developpements  assez  considerables  pour  com- 
bler,  dans  la  speciality  du  recueil,  la  facbeuse 
lacune  occasionnee  par  la  disparition  de  V Inter- 
mediaire. 

Veuillez  ag'reer,  Monsieur^  I’assurance  de  ma 
haute  consideration. 

Le  president  de  la  Societe  Bibliographique, 

G.  DE  Beadcodet. 

Je  saisis  cette  occasion  d’exprimer,  an  nom  de 
la  Revue,  a la  redaction  de  Notes  and  Queries,  nos 
remerciemens  pour  I’obligeante  mention  de  la 
p.  428. 

[It  was  an  omission  on  our  part  not  to  have  added  a 
note  to  this  effect  to  Mr.  Macray’s  article.  La  Revue 
hibliographique  universelle,  to  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  calling  attention  (see  4*'’  S.  i.  428)  is  a periodical  full 
of  curious  literary  and  bibliographical  information. — Ed. 
“N.&Q.”] 

Date  oe  Sie  Thomas  Moee’s  Bieth  (4“-  S. 
ii.  365,  422.) — I am  indebted  to  your  correspond- 
ents Me.  Foss  and  A.  H.  for  their  corrections  of 
two  inaccuracies  in  my  paper  on  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Fortunately,  neither  of  these  affects  the 
strength  of  my  case.  It  is  sufficient  that  Milk 
Street  and  the  church  of  St.  Giles’  Cripplegate 
are  so  near  as  to  render  it  probable  that  a resident 
in  the  one  might  be  married  at  the  other.  If, 
therefore,  for  the  same  parish  ” I substitute  ‘‘the 
same  ward,”  my  case  remains  substantially  as 
strong  as  before.  My  mistake  arose  from  not 
observing  that  the  map  in  Strype’s  edition  of 
Stow’s  Survey,  which  I consulted,  was  a map  of 
Cripplegate  Ward,  and  not  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles’. 

Before  writing  to  you,  I had,  of  course,  con- 
sulted Mr.  Foss’s  Judges  of  England,  but  found 
nothing  there  bearing  upon  the  point  on  which  1 
wanted  assistance,  viz.  the  name  and  arms  of  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  mother. 

William  Alois  Weight. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Captain  Thomas  Ashe  (4*^^  S.  ii.  .340.)  — He 
resided  in  York  under  the  name  of  Philip  Francis 
Sidne}",  from  1820  to  1822  or  thereabouts.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  for  little  more 
than  a year,  and  then  published*  a small  sheet 
called  the  Yorkshire  Observer,  which  lived  a few 
weeks,  and  contained  a series  of  letters  from  “ The 
Hermit  in  York.”  It  had  for  its  heading  a most 
sharp-looking  lynx.  E. 

Lavater  died  not  in  1810,  but  in  1801  (Jan.  2), 
in  consequence  of  a gun-shot  wound  received  at 
the  taking  of  Zurich,  by  Massena,  on  Sept.  26, 
1799.  ^ Lavater  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  carry- 
ing relief  to  the  wounded.  J.  Maceat. 

Hijest  Castle  S.  ii.  .372.)  — I differ  with 
my  friend  Me.  King  on  this  subject;  we  speak  of 


the  race  of  Portland ; it  only  applies  to  the  water 
that  rushes  round  the  Bill  of  Portland,  Again^ 
the  roost  of  Sumburgh : I infer  that  it  refers  to  the 
water  that  races  round  Sumburgh  Head;  in 
neither  case  does  it  give  a name  to  the  land.  So 
I think  the  analogy  fails  when  he  seeks  to  make  a 
race  out  of  the  word  hurst:  Me.  King’s  own 
locality  of  Lymington  borders  on  that  great  Nor- 
man hunting  ground  known  as  the  New  Forest; 
and  the  word  hurst,  in  its  local  application  of  wood 
or  forest,  is  preserved  in  Lyndhurst,  Brockenhurst, 
Ashurst,  &c.  It  is  indifferent  vdiether  the  Hurst 
ever  extended  quite  down  to  the  shingle  or  not ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  speak  of  Hurst 
Castle  as  named  from  the  neighbouring  forest, 
and  constructed  as  an  outwork  to  defend  the 
Solent.  A.  H. 

Les  Echelles  (ph  p 315^  37^^  472^  567„ 
595.) — “ La  Grotte  des  Echelles,”  see  Topfer,  Nou- 
veaux  Voyages  en  Zig-zag,  p.  26,  The  term  “ les 
echelles,”  applied  to  the  first  passes  in  Savoy,  is 
also  used  to  designate  Mont  Cenis.  (Bell’s  Obser- 
vations on  Italy. ) S. 

Mothee  of  Anthony  Geey  (4^’‘  S.  i.  341.)  — 
I had  an  opportunity  the  other  day  of  consulting 
a MS.  genealogy  with  reference  to  the  communica- 
tion of  your  correspondent  E.  H.  A.  in  “ N.  & Q.’^ 
of  April.  I enclose  the  extracts  I have  made  : — 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Gerrard  Salvain  of  Crox- 
dale,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Esq.  The 
match  is  proved  by  the  will  of  her  husband  George 
Grey,  wherein  he  calls  Jerrerd  Salveyn  and  Eobert 
Eookeby  his  bretherew-in-law,  and  makes  them 
supervisors  thereof.  (See  the  will  among  the 
proofs  of  this  pedigree).  Besides  Anthony  she  had 
six  daughters. 

Anthony  Grey  of  Littleburne  in  Brancepath, 
grandfather  of  Anthony,  ninth  earl.  First  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  ...  . Newport  of  . . . 
in  Yorkshire,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Newport, 
Knight  of  Ehodes,  and  relict  of  Thomas  Bind- 
ley of in  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire. 

She  died  without  issue  by  Anthony.  Second  wife, 

Bridget,  daughter  of Holland  of , 

in  Lancashire,  second  wife.  She  is  mentioned  in 
her  husband’s  will  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Brancepath  aforesaid. 
Others  make  the  issue  to  have  been  by  his  third 

wife  Margaret,  daughter  of Band,  of 

Somerby  in  Lincolnshire — in  another  pedigree 
juxta  Grantham.  John  Edwaed  Meclin. 

Librar}",  Inner  Temple. 

English  Eecoeds  in  the  Patent  Eolls  (4**'- 
S.  ii.  344.)  — I have  read  every  patent  roll  extant 
(excepting  some  of  Edward  II.)  down  to  1400, 
and  I have  met  with  no  entries  in  English  before 
1397.  There  are,  however,  entries  in  Saxon,  copies, 
of  grants  of  Saxon  kings  and  nobles,  confirmed  by 
later  monarchs;  and  there  is  now  and  then  a 
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name  in  Englisli,  as  Walter  atte  More,”  ^Molm 
atte  Miln,”  ‘^Thomas  with  the  Gold,”  ^‘Philip 
Alaynservant-frank  ” ({.  e.  Philip,  servant  of  Alan 
Frank),  John  Shapacape/’  &c. ; hut  these  are 
all.  Beside  this,  there  is  no  patent  roll  in  the 
Becord  Office  for  the  43rd  year  of  Henry  IIL.  If 
Mr.  Smyth  meant  letters,  patent,  not  rolls,  his 
statement  may  perhaps  he  true ; hut  the  English 
of  1397  and  earlier  (e.  g.  Wycliffe’s  Bible)  is  so 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  spelling  so  much 
more  exact  and  consistent  than  that  of  a century 
later,  that  until  I see  it,  I beg  leave  to  doubt  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  language  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Hermentkude. 

Scottish  Local  Histories  S.  i.  30.) — 
Cordiner’s  Antiqidties  of  Aberdeenshire,  1794 ; Cor- 
diner’s  Antiquities  of  Bcmff shire,  1789;  Wilson’s 
Historical  Account  and  Jdelineation  of  Aberdeen,  j 
Aberdeen,  1822  ; Bruce’s  (James)  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Men  of  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen,  1841 ; Collec- 
tion for  a History  of  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1843 ; Extracts  from 
the  Court  Begister  of  the  Burgh  of  Aherdeeyi,  ib. 
1848 ; Gordon’s  Description  of  Aberdeen,  ivith  a 
Selection  of  the  Charters  of  the  Burgh,  ib.  1848. 
For  histories  of  families,  &c.,  Anderson’s  Scottish 
Nation.  0.  S.  K. 


^SCHINES  OH  Demosthehes  (4^*^  S.  h.  249.) — 
The  epithet  which  Eitzhopkihs  cannot  find  in 
the  reports  of  the  well-known  story,  as  delivered 
by  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  the  elder  Pliny,  Philo- 
stratus,  and  Plutarch,  I have  within  the  last  few 
days  met  with  in  the  Epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Ill  a letter  to  his  nephew  (lib.  ii.  ep.  3) 
whom  he  urges  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  orator  Isseus,  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  reading  the  orations  of  eloquent 
orators,  he  thus  quotes  and  applies  the  story  in 
question : — 

;X“Nam  licet  acriora  sint  quae  legas,  altius  tamen  in 
animo  sedent  quae  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gestus 
etiam  dicentis  adfigit : nisi  vero  falsum  putamus  illud 
.^Eschinls,  qui  cum  legisset  Ehodiis  orationera  Demo- 
sthenis  admirantibus  cunctis  adjecisse  'fertur,  rt  di 
avTov  Tov  OrjpLOv  ^Koucrare;” 

W.  D.  M A CRAY. 


Th^)  ^^Mtrotjre  oe  otjr  Lady”  (4‘^  S.  ii.  | 
228.) — The  Cambridge  University  Library  con-  j 
tains  a copy  of  this  work,  which  commences  i 
thus : “ Here  begynneth  the  prologue  of  thys  pre- 
sent boke  folowynge  which  is  called  oureLaydyes 
myroure.”  The  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
IS  A.  ii.”so  that  the  leaf  containing  the  title  is 
wanting.  In  every  other  respect  this  copy  is  per- 
fect, and  in  excellent  condition,  with  a spacious 
margin.  Maitland  {Early  printed  Books  in  the 
Lambeth  Library,  p.  191,)  points  out  a mistake 
in  Herbert’s  description  of  the  third  part  (which 
has  been  copied  by  Dibdin),  and  says  that  his 


(Herbert's)  copy  must  have  wanted  a whole 
sheet.  E.  V. 

Deadly  (4‘^  S.  ii.  294.) — I have  frequently 
heard  this  word  used  in  South  Northamptonshire 
as  a superlative.  I remember,  now  many  years 
ago,  in  the  village  of  Desborough,  inquiring  as  to 
the  health  of  a person  I met,  and  the  answer  was 

Thank  you,  I am  not  deadly  well.”  In  the 
same  neighbourhood,  ^Gipright”  is  used  to  ex- 
press independent  means.  I have  asked  “ What 

trade  is  Mr. ? ” and  have  been  answered,  “ He 

is  no  trade,  he  lives  upright.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

JiHGO'RiHG  (4*^'^  S.  ii.  324.) — E.  M.’s  version  of 
the  last  line  cited  1 think  I have  seen  or  heard, 
in  v/hat  appears  to  me  a better  form : — 

“ Here  we  go  by  jingo-ring, 

And  round  about  Mary  matins  sing.” 

The  rhyme  and  the  sense  are  here  both  sup- 
plied. J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Shoe-throwihg  at  Weddings  (4^’’  S.  ii.  343.) 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  old  custom 
abolished.  As  to  the  storm  of  shoes,”  that  I 
hold  to  be  a heresy : one  shoe  is  the  right  thing, 
and  the  older  it  be  the  better.  At  a bridal 
at  which  I once  assisted  in  Leicestershire, 
where  the  subsequent  festivities  lasted  nearly  a 
week,  the  lucky  missile  was  an  old  hobnailed 
boot,  cast  away  by  some  tramp,  and  found  in  the 
road  by  one  of  the  bride’s  brothers.  It  was  said 
that  the  young  lady  who  could  retrieve  it  would 
be  married  next,  and  the  brother  threw  it  clear 
over  the  carriage  into  a large  clump  of  rhododen- 
drons on  the  lawn,  and  into  this  the  bridesmaids 
plunged,  in  all  their  bridal  gear,  and  then  one 
emerged,  holding  the  trophy  in  triumph  above 
her  head.  The  boot  v,^as  afterwards  suspended 
by  a white  satin  ribbon  from  a beam  in  the  hall. 
With  regard  to  the  handfuls  of  rice,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  revival  of  a very  ancient  custom  in 
Spain,  and  probably  in  other  countries  : — 

“ Then  comes  the  bride  Ximena  ; the  King  he  holds  her 
hand ; 

And  the  Queen  ; and  all  in  fur  and  pall,  the  nobles  of 
the  land. 

All  down  the  Street  the  ears  of  wheat  ai'e  round  Ximena 
flying. 

But  the  King  lifts  off  her  bosom  sweet  whatever  there 
is  lying.” 

“ The  Cid’s  Wedding,”  (Lockhart’s  Ancient  Spanish 
Ballads.') 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

St.  Woolos  (4‘>^  S.  ii.  298,  378.)  — The  tower 
of  St.  Woolos,  Newport,  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  and  is  said  to  date  from 
Henry  HI.’s  reign,  but  its  appearance  is  of  a later 
date.  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  is,  I believe,  of  Early 
English  character,  certainly  much  older  than  the 
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tower.  I think  tlie  vestibule  at  Boxley  is  about 
the  same  date ; but  it  is  some  time  since  I was 
there.  1 am  obliged  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  in- 
teresting remarks  on  this  subject. 

Thomas  E.  Winhingtox. 

SoHGS  S.  ii.  325^  380.) — It  is  as  well  to  be 
accurate  when  you  are  at  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
lines  are  — i 

“ 7''/ieir  flag  was  furl'd  and  mute  t/ieir  drum,” — 
in  grammatical  accordance  with  what  follows : 

“ Guests  that  come 
In  guise  of  hospitality.” 

Eusticus, 

Temple. 

Mr.  Fitzstratherh  (4‘^  S.  ii.  392.)  — More 
than  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh  who  then  bore  the  name  of  William 
Strange  Petrie,  and  subsequently  assumed  that 
of  Fitzstrathern.  This,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, was  done  after  he  had  left  the  Auditor’s 
Office,  when  he  took  to  the  employment  of  a ge- 
nealogist or  tracer  of  pedigrees.  1 presume  he  is 
now  dead  ; at  any  rate  he  has  long  disappeared 
from  Edinburgh.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

About  thirty- four  years  ago  I knew  a gentle- 
man called,  indifFerentl}^  William  Eitzclarence  or 
William  Fitzstrathern.  He  lived  in  the  village 
of  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  William  IV.  l4iave 
some  dim  and  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
heard  of  a Lady  Hamilton  in  connection  with 
him;  but  as  I was  very  young  at  the  time,  I 
would  not  dogmatise  on  the  subject.  Perhaps 
this  may  furnish  a clue  to  the  inquiry  of  your  I 
correspondent.  H.  F. 

Furrow  (4‘*^  S.  ii.  344.) — G.’s  difficulty  seems 
to  originate  with  himself.  In  the  line  he  quotes, 
Gray  does  not  substitute  furrow  for  plougli.” 
A groove  carried  across  a solid  surface  may  surely 
be  said  to  break  it.  If  Gray  had  spoken  of  break- 
ing a clod,  he  would  indeed  have  used  furrow  and 
plough  as  synonymous.  But  we  are  first  to  regard 
the  glebe — the  unbroken  field— in  its  entirety, 
and  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  breach  which  a 
furrow  malies  in  its  surface.  J,  Dixon. 

I do  not  quite  see  this  in  G.’s  light.  Is  not  the 
glebe  the  green  field  which  is  broken  by  the  fur- 
rows made  in  it  ? True,  it  is  the  plough  which 
makes  the  furrows ; but  it  is  the  furrows  which 
break  up  the  green  glebe.  P.  P, 

Confederate  Flag  (4‘‘>  S.  ii.  344.)— The  flag 
originally  adopted  by  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was,  Argent,  three  barrulets  gules,  on 
a canton  azure  a palm-tree  of  the  first  ” ; repre- 
senting seven  stripes  for  the  states  which  first  se- 
ceded, being  (I  speak  from  memory)  South  Caro- 


lina, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  The  palm-tree  is  the 
device  of  South  Carolina.  I saw  a flag  thus 
blazoned  displayed  as  a trophy  at  a war  meeting 
in  Lhiion  Square,  New  York.  Subsequently  the 
Southerners  adopted,  Argent,  a bar  gules,  on  a 
canton  azure  seven  stars,  one  in  centre  and  six 
j in  circle  of  the  first.”  The  canton  was  sometimes 
charged  only  with  one  star ; reference  to  this 
latter  flag  is  made  in  the  chorus  to  a popular  song 
amongst  the  Confederate  soldiers : — 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! for  Southern  rights,  hurrah ! 

Hurrah  for  the  bonny  blue  flag  that  bears  the  single 
star!” 

I should  mention  that  the  star  was  invariably 
represented  as  a mullet,  as  it  is  in  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.  J.  E.  Cussans. 

As  far  as  I now  recollect,  the  flag  hoisted  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  consisted  of  three  broad  horizontal 
stripes,  two  red  with  a white  one  between  them ; 
and  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  staff  a square 
blue  quarter,  bearing  one  large  white  star  of  five 
or  six  points.  If  I am  mistaken  I hope  I may  be 
corrected.  In  principle  this  design  much  re- 
sembles the  Federal  flag,  only  more  simple.  He- 
raldically speaking  (and  most  flags  are  coats  of 
arms,  or  closely  allied  to  them)  it  would  be  de- 
scribed thus  : — Gules,  a fess  argent : on  a canton 
(or  quarter)  azure,  a star  of  five  (or  six)  points,  of 
the  second.  More  correctly  speaking,  the  blue 
descends  to  the  lower  red  stripe,  making  it  two- 
thirds  rather  than  a quarter.  When  the  Federals 
emblazon  their  flag  on  a shield  it  is  commonly 
done  quite  wrong  : that  is  to  say,  if  they  wish  to 
I give  the  world  a true  idea  of  their  flag  as  it  flies. 
Instead  of  harry  of  13,  gules  and  argent,  to  match 
the  flag,  it  is  usually  paley  of  13 ; and  instead  of 
a canton  or  quarter  azure,  charged  with  its  stars, 
it  is  represented  as  a chief.  This  is  contrary  to 
analogy.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Peers’  Christian  Names  (I^'^  S.  ii.  252,  335..) 
Peers  who  assume  an  additional  surname  on  in- 
heriting rank  or  property  occasionally  get  permis- 
sion under  the  sign  manual  to  use  such  name  before 
their  title  of  honour — as  Scott  Portland,  Vane  Lon- 
donderry, Noel  Byron,  or  Vassall  Holland.  Lord 
Bayning,  to  whom  Mr.  Walford  refers,  did  this 
in  an  unusual  mode.  His  Christian  name  was 
Henry,  not  William ; but,  being  great-grandson 
of  Lord  William  Powlett,  he  got  permission  to 
use  not  only  Powlett  but  William  as  surnames,  in 
lieu  of  his  patronymic  Townshend.  Lord  Eivers^ 
who  was  a Beckford,  and  nephew  of  the  famous 
alderman,  assumed  the  names  of  Pitt  Eivers  in  a 
similar  manner. 

As  regards  the  query  of  W.  M.  M.,  I see  by  tho 
Collection  of  Lords  Protests,”  that  on  the  Re- 
storation in  1660  sixteen  peers  out  of  twenty-six, 
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Ibeginniiig  -with  Edw.  Hyde  C.”  and  ending 
with  P.  Wharton/’  used  their  Christian  names 
or  initials  when  signing  a protest.  Year  by  year 
the  number  so  signing  diminishes,  until,  in  1714, 
T.  Wharton  ” alone  adheres  to  the  unfashionable 
practice,  which  he  probably  gave  up  on  being 
raised  to  a marquisate  in  the  following  year. 

But  did  not  Lord  Brougham  delight  in  prefixing 
H.  to  his  title?  S.  P.  V. 


Tube  Family  S.  ii.  253,  357.)— In  Moule’s 
Herolclry  of  Fish  (London,  1842,  p.  104),  it  is 
stated : — 

“ In  Cornwall  the  gurnard  is  known  as  the  tub-fish.” 
The  arms  of  the  Tubb  family  “ are  painted  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  Court,  a mansion  at  Lanreath,  near  Fowey, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Grylls  : they  are  also 
displayed  amongst  the  benefactors  of  St.  Neot’s  church, 
celebrated  for  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  its  stained 
glass.” 

Subjoined,  Moule  gives  a representation  of  the 
arms.  J.  Manuel. 

N ewcastle-  on-Ty  ne. 


Translatoks  oe  a Couplet  oe  Tibullus  (3'''^ 
S.  xii.  266.) — H.  P.  D.  states  that,  in  a note  to 
•Spence’s  Anecdotes  (p.  439,  ed.  1820),  several 
translations  are  given  of  a famous  couplet  by 
Tibullus  on  Sulpicia’s  grace,  and  asks  if  the 
names  of  J.  R.,  (x.  R.,  B.,  and  S.  D.  are  known. 
I would  suggest  that  the  last  three  initials  stand 
for  Gloster,  Ridley,  Blacklock,  and  Stephen  Duck, 
Tespectively.  P.  W.  Trepolpen. 


Deeoe  S.  ii.  177,  232.)  — The  well-known 
lines  by  Defoe  are  clearly,  I think,  a metrical 
version  of  an  expression  almost  proverbial  at  that 
time.  In  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (vol.  ii. 
p.  489,  ed.  1837),  I find  the  same  sentiment : — 


“ For  where  God  hath  a temple,  the  divel  will  have  a 
chappel.” 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 


Bell-ringinu,  etc.  (4‘**  S.  ii.  326.)  — Mr. 
MacCabe,  in  his  highly  interesting  article  on  this 
subject,  alludes  thus  to  the  curfew-bell : — And 
last  of  all,  there  is  here,  what  has  so  long  been 
abolished  in  England — the  curfew-bell.”  I would 
ask,  is  it  abolished  ? I have  no  doubt  but  that  its 
observance  is  rare,  but  knowing  one  instance  of  its 
being  still  practised,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
more  may  be  adduced  by  others.*  The  place  I 
allude  to  is  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight;  there  St. 
Thomas’s  (a  Becket)  church  regularly  rings  it  out 
at  eight  o’clock,  continuing  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  while  mentioning  this  as  a peculiarity, 
I will  likewise  refer  to  another,  which  has  to  do 
with  sight  not  sound : at  full  moon,  I think  two 
days  before  and  after,  the  street  gas  is  never 
lighted ; no  exception  is  made  for  Luna’s  non-ap- 


[*  See  the  General  Index  to  our  First  Series  for  a list 
of  places  where  the  curfew-bell  is  still  tolled. — Ed.] 


pearance  in  inauspicious  weather ; she  is,  I suppose, 
considered  to  be  present,  in  a gas-light  view  of 
the  question.  J.  A.  G. 

It  may  interest  your  learned  correspondent  who 
writes  from  Place  St.-Sauveur,  Dinan,  France,  to 
know  that  the  bells  of  his  native  parish,”  St. 
Audden's,  Dublin  (not  St.  Audeon’s),  are  still 
heard  every  Sunday  morning  inviting  the  congre- 
gation to  divine  service.  One  of  the  old  peal  of 
the  parish  bells  was  accidentally  cracked  many 
years  ago,  sadly  affecting  their  general  effect,  and 
marring  their  harmony  and  power.  A subscription, 
however,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  present  prebendary 
of  the  parish  to  replace  the  injured  bell,  and  in  a 
short  time  a magnificent  sweetly-sounding  substi- 
tute was  swinging  in  the  old  grey  belfry  of  St. 
Audoen’s.  I may  add,  that  his  Grace  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Kildare,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
were  among  the  subscribers. 

Alexander  Deeper,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin. 

One  is  One  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  324.) — About  fifteen 
years  ago  I heard  this  song  sung  by  a very  old 
labourer  and  his  wife  at  a harvest-home  supper 
at  Wilsford,  near  Amesbury,  Wilts.  1 tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  the  whole,  but  well  remember  the 

refrain  ” to  have  run  thus  : — 

Let,  let  3mur  lilywhite  boj'-s 
Be  clothed  all  in  green,  O ; 

One  is  onfe,  and  all  alone. 

And  evermore  shall  be  so.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Allegories  and  Parables  (4*^  S.  ii.  391.) — 
I think  we  are  tolerably  rich,  at  least,  in  alle- 
gorical writing.  If  Mr.  Bower  will  look  through 
Johnson’s  Rambler,  for  instance,  he  will  find  many 
able  and  ingenious  allegories : particularly  Obi- 
dah,  or  the  Journey  of  a Day,”  and  ‘‘The  Voyage 
of  Life.”  In  our  other  essayists — The  Adventurer, 
Guardian,  — other  allegories  may  be  found. 
One  of  the  best  books  of  parables  is  that  by 
F.  Bonaventure  Giraudeau,  which  contains  thirty- 
eight  ingenious  parables;  conveying  lessons  so 
important,  and  given  in  a manner  so  attractive, 
that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  par- 
ticularly to  young  persons.  F.  C.  H. 

I think  A.  L.  0.  E.  has  published  an  allegorical 
work,  but  I cannot  give  the  title.  As  Mr,  Bower 
descends,  in  point  of  size,  to  so  small  a composi- 
tion as  the  “Vision  of  Mirza,”  he  may  wish  to 
add  Mrs.  Charles’  “ Contracting  Chamber  ” and 
“Expanding  Palace,”  from  Winifred  Bertram. 

I gather  from  his  list  that  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  “The  King’s  Messengers,”  by  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Adams.  Hermentrude. 

COMMATICE  (2'^'^  S.  iii.  188 ; 4^*^  S.  ii.  392.) — 
Though  I have  never  met  with  the  passage  in- 
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quired  for  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerom,  I have  no 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  eommatice. 
It  means,  by  detached  fragments^  without  consider- 
ing the  context:  “ sed  consideret  priora,  media, 
et  sequentia.”  He  has  merely  Latinised  the  Greek 
word  KojjL^ariKws,  which  means,  by  short  bits,  or 
detached  pieces;  probably  from  not  finding  a 
Latin  word  sufficiently  expressive  of  what  he 
wished  to  inculcate.  F.  C.  H. 

Subject  oe  a Pictube  S.  ii.  394.) — This 
may  represent  St.  Benedict  in  his  cave  at  Sub- 
lacum,  or  Subiaco,  where  a monk  of  a neighbour- 
ing monastery,  whose  name  was  Romanus,  used 
to  bring  him  provisions,  and  let  them  down  to  the 
saint  in  his  cave  by  a cord.  But  I cannot  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  other  two  figures  in  the 
picture.  F.  0.  H. 

Noble  of  Edward  III.  (4^*^  S.  ii.  403.)  — 
Edward  I.  was  not  Lord  of  Aquitaine  in  right 
of  his  wife  Eleanor,”  who  was  a Spanish  princess. 
Henry  II.  acquired  it  with  his  wife,  also  named 
Eleanor.  Hermentrude. 

News  of  Napoleon’s  Escape  from  Elba  (3'’‘^ 
S.  ii.  129,  165,  180,  196,  215.)  — Is  not  your  cor- 
respondent L.  mistaken  (p.  215)  in  replying  to 
Q.  Q.’s  query  (p.  180),  when  he  says  of  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo’s  words — “ Ve  ne  manquai  de  pre- 
sager  les  suites  dans  toute  leur  etendue.  L’empereur 
en  flit  egalement  convaincu  des  le  premier  in- 
stanV^ — that  “ these  words  imply  that,  at  the  first 
instant,  the  emperor  was  not  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  event”  ? I venture  to  think  they 
imply  quite  the  reverse ; and  Alexander  was  too 
sagacious  to  think  it,  even  for  a moment,  “ cosa 
da  ridere,”  As  regards  the  conversation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  Rogers’s  ^Recollections^  and 
the  Czar’s  “ burst  of  laughter,”  I am  much  in- 
clined to  think  with  M.  H.  D'xIveney,  that  it  does 
not  claim  implicit  confidence — poets  have  their 
licenses.  Your  correspondent  L.  himself  (p.  129) 
gives  an  extract  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Lord  Castlereagh ; in  which,  speaking  of  the  po- 
tentates at  the  Congress,  he  says  : I found  among 
all  one  pervading  sentiment  of  a determination  to 
unite  their  efforts,”  &c.  Lord  Clancarty’s  letter 
expresses  the  same  sentiment : It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  fear  ivas  predominant  in  all  the 
impet'ial  and  royal  personages  there  assembled.” 

In  fact,  at  that  critical  moment,  and  long  before 
the  news  of  Napoleon’s  escape  “did  fright  the 
Congress  from  its  propriety,”  the  Holy  Alliance 
was,  as  was  said  of  another  treaty,  “ boiteuse  et 
mal  assise,”  and  in  anything  but  a laughing 
mood,  notwithstanding  old  Field-marshal  Prince 
de  liigne’s  facetious  saying:  “ Le  Congres  ne 
marche  pas,  mais  il  danse 

I have  it  from  a venerable  diplomatist  (a  long 
time  r''fideut  in  Paris),  who  attended  the  Con- 


gress in  Vienna  as  attache  in  March,  1814,  that 
there  was  so  little  entente  cordiale  (the  word  had 
not  yet  been  invented)  between  the  great  Powers,, 
that  they  were  about  separating ; and  that  tho 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  already  reached 
Warsaw,  announcing  war  between  them,  when 
Napoleon’s  escape  fell  like  a thunderbolt  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  brought  them  to  their  sensee 
again. 

(P.155)  Prince  Talleyrand,  who  was  not  an  early 
riser,  was  probably  not  ill,  though  in  bed,  and  his 
niece  reading  to  him : at  all  events,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  remain  in  bed  “under  existing  circum- 
stances.” P.  A.  L. 

Lines  written  on  a Pane  of  Glass  (3’"'^  S. 
ii.  164.) — These  loving  lines  remind  me  of  the 
lovely  ones  on  the  loveable  Mademoiselle  Rachel’s- 
(the  celebrated  French  tragedian)  seal : — 

“ J’aime  qn’on  m’aime 
Comme  j’aime  quand  j’aime.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Paymaster  in  the  Peninsular  War  (4**"  S» 
ii.  324.)— 

“ The  Pylades  had  landed  General  Oswald  and  the 
money  at  nine  o’clock  at  night.” — Larpent’s  Journal^ 
September  13,  1812. 

From  the  context  it  appears  that,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  money  was  entrusted  to  the  captain  of 
the  Pylades.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

First  Book  printed  in  Newcastle  (4**^  S» 
ii.  294.) — Dr.  Cotton,  in  the  second  series  of  his 
Typographical  Gazetteei',  states  as  follows : — 

“ The  British  Museum  contains  a copy  of  a rare  and 
curious  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Lamentation  of  Mr.  Page’s 
Wife,  of  Plymouth  (who  was  hanged  at  Barnstaple  for 
his  murder),  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1590.”  (Davidson.) 

J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 

Barbara  Fitzroy  (4‘^  S.  ii.  261.) — I believe  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  Barbara  Fitzroy, 
daughter  of  Charles  II.,  bore,  before  becoming  a 
nun,  a natural  son  to  James  Earl  of  Arran,  after- 
wards fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This  was  (Charles 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  died  at  Paris  Aug.  13, 1764, 
aged  sixty-four;  having  married,  1737,  Antoinette 
Courtenai  of  Archambaud,  by  whom  an  only 
child  Charles,  born  July  16,  1738,  died  at  Holy- 
rood  House  April  9,  1800;  having  married  Joha- 
netta,  widow  of  Walter  Young,  captain  R.N.,  by 
whom  an  only  child  Charles,  born  Dec.  20,  1783, 
died  unmarried  in  the  East  Indies  Nov.  16,  1801. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  B.A. 

Over,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

Mr.  Edward  Weston  (4*'’  S.  i.  124.)  — I can 
now  answer  my  own  question.  Mr.  W eston  was  “ a 
very  able  good  man,  who  had  been  under-secre- 
tary to  Lords  Townshend  and  Harrington  when 
secretaries  of  state.”  (“C.  Jenkinson  to  G.  Gren- 
ville,” Grenville  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  360.) 
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These  noblemen  held  office  in  1727  and  1730,  | 
when  Francis  was  not  born.  The  Junian  know-  i 
ledge  of  Mr.  Weston’s  official  conduct  at  that  ' 
time  is  in  accordance  with  his  assertion  that  he  I 
remembered  the  Walpolean  battles.”  This  has  ; 
been  disbelieved  (not  because  it  is  in  itself  ini-  j 
probable  or  impossible,  indeed  it  coincides  with  i 
his  own  account  of  his  age  and  experience),  but  ! 
simply  because  it  annihilates  the  claims  of  Francis,  , 
who  was  in  Ireland  until  some  years  after  the  ! 
'death  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  I 

It  so  happens  that  the  same  letter  which  refers 
to  the  Walpolean  battles  contains  an  allusion  , 
equally  tending  to  disprove  Francis  to  be  Junius 
Miscellanous  Letters,”  Ivii.)  : I look  upon  it 
as  no  better  than  those  flourishes  of  the  back-sword  ; 
with  which  the  great  masters  of  my  time  in  the 
amphitheatre  entertained  the  spectators.”  I argue 
that  these  words  imply  previous  attendance  and  , 
personal  knowledge  of  such  sports.  The  Arch-  j 
bishop  of  Canterbury  would  not  draw  an  allusion  | 
from  the  ways  of  the  prize-ring,  although  the  | 
editor  of  BelVs  Life  might.  ! 

The  great  masters  exhibited  their  performance  I 
at  Broughton’s  Amphitheatre  near  Oxford  Road,  | 
which  was  shut  up  in  1749  through  the  influence  ! 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  consequence  of  | 
Broughton  having  sold  his  flght  with  Slack,  for  i 
which  his  royal  highness  found  the  money.  Francis  | 
was  then  in  Ireland.  All  amphitheatres  were 
closed  in  1753  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
the  Licensing  Act.  By  that  time  Francis  was  ! 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  a schoolboy.  Was  it  : 
likely  that  he  was  so  regular  an  attendant  at  that  | 
age  at  such  places  as  to  derive  a simile  therefrom  | 
sixteen  years  afterwards. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Primrose:  Ash-tree  (4^*^  S.  ii.  372.)  — The 
parishes  of  Bibury  and  Sherborne,  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  are  entirely  without  wild  primroses : 
indeed,  I have  never  found  them  truly  wild  on 
the  Oolite,  though  where  planted,  as  in  the  plea- 
sure grounds  of  Bibury  House,  they  thrive,  but  do 
not  spread.  From  Sherborne,  I believe  I should 
have  to  go  at  least  eight  miles  to  And  wild  prim- 
roses. Its  place  is  taken  by  the  cowslip. 

2,  St.  James’s  Place.  " E.  L.  DuTTON.  ! 

I believe  that,  if  your  correspondent  would 
take  the  trouble  to  examine,  he  would  find  several 
parishes  in  Lincolnshire  where  the  primrose  does 
not  grow  wild,  and  has  never  been  known  to.  On 
Lincoln  heath,  and  the  low  land  lying  to  the  west 
of  it  (the  valley  of  the  Withani  and  the  Brant), 

I believe  it  is  very  rare.  I am  very  well  ac- 
quainted especially  with  the  parish  of  Leaden- 
flam,  and  I never  heard  of  a primrose  being  found 
wild  anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  except  one 
which  was  of  a purple  colour,  and  most  likely 
escaped  from  some  garden.  The  variety  known 


as  the  cowslip  is  very  abundant ; but  I suppose 
your  correspondent  doss  not  include  that  in  the 
word  iwimrose.  C.  R.  N. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Recollections  of  Oxford,  By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  Col- 
lege, late  Esquire  Bedel  and  Coroner  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  (Macmillan.) 

The  writer  of  these  Recollections  was  unanimously 
elected  in  1806  Esquire  Bedel  in  Law,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  for  the  long  period  of  sixty  years.  Great 
and  important  changes  have  occurred  at  Oxford  during 
that  time,  and,  without  anj’-  pretence  to  a history  of  such 
changes,  the  work  before  us  contains  much  curious  illus- 
tration of  them.  This  fact,  and  the  writer’s  numerous 
reminiscences  of  distinguished  Oxonians,  old  world  Uni- 
versity customs,  and  gossiping  notices  of  matters  of  local 
interest,  interspersed  as  they  are  with  the  squibs  and 
jeiix  d'esprit  which  were  from  time  to  time  called  forth 
by  the  incidents  which  he  relates,  give  a present  value  to 
Mr.  Cox’s  volume  as  furnishing  a few  hours’  pleasant 
reading  to  Oxford  men ; while  it  will  be  found  not  with- 
out value  to  future  historians  of  the  University. 

Studies  of  Early  French  Poetry.  By  Walter  Besant, 
M.A.,  'I'rinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Macmillan.) 

The  appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  says  much  for 
the  greater  attention  now  paid  in  the  places  of  learning 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  Mr.  Besant  recog- 
nises the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  French  is  profes- 
sedly taught  at  every  respectable  school  in  England,  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  French  litera- 
ture and  literar}’-  history  is  great  indeed.  As  a help  to 
the  removal  of  this  state  of  things,  he  has  prepared  this 
useful  and  interesting  little  introduction  to  early  French 
poetrjq  to  show  by  what  means,  and  through  what  various 
standards  of  taste,  the  language  of  poetry  came  down  to 
Boileau;  and  he  does  this  by  reviewing  the  principal 
writers  of  French  poetry,  from  Froissart — the  first  that 
can  be  considered  as  having  written  in  modern  French — 
down  to  Clement  Marot,  “ who  is  the  last  of  the  old  poets 
in  thought,  and  the  first  of  the  new  in  language.”  The 
book  will  be  found  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive. 

Familiar  Quotations:  being  an  Attempt  to  trace  to  their 
Sources  Passages  and  Phrases  in  Common  Use.  By 
John  Bartlett.  Fifth  Edition.  (Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
& Co.) 

This  collection  of  Popular  Quotations,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  reached  a fifth  edition,  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  with  care  and  judgment ; and  a capital  Index 
furnishes  easy  reference  to  the  authors  from  which  the 
Quotations  are  respectively  derived. 

Chandos  Library.  The  Percy  Anecdotes.  Collected  and 
edited  by  Reuben  and  Sliolto  Percy.  Verbatim  Reprint 
of  original  Edition.  (Warne.) 

This  second  volume  completes  Messrs.  Warne’s  neat 
and  compact  reprint  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
selected  collections  of  Anecdotes  ever  published.  The 
Indexes  to  the  volumes  give  increased  value  to  the  pre- 
sent edition. 

De  la  Rue’s  Indelible  Red  Letter  Diaries  for 
1869. — These  useful,  and  we  may  add,  now  to  many,  from 
long  use,  indispensable,  Year  Books,  have  just  been  issued 
for  1869,  in  every  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  binding  — 
all  agreeing,  however,  in  the  two  points  of  elegance  and 
accuracy.  They  contain  an  original  engraving  of  the 
Nebula  in  the  Sword-hilt  of  Orion,  accompanied  by  a 
description,  and  the  usual  variety  of  useful  information. 
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Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  annour-ces,  in  addition  to 
several  new  volumes  of  The  Roxburgh  Library,  a new 
edition  of  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  in  3 vols.  8vo, 
handsomely  printed  by  VVhittinghara;  and  in  one  volume, 
uniform  with  that  work,  a collection  of  English  Proverbs 
and  Proverbial  Phrases. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.,  in  addition  to  “The 
Statesman’s  Year  Book  for  1869,”  by  Frederick  Martin, 
which  will  be  issued  very  shortly,  have  in  preparation  a 
new  edition  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Da3^s,”  with  illus- 
trations bj’-  Arthur  Hughes  and  S.  P.  Hall ; a new  work 
by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  entitled  “ Cast  Up  b}'  the  Sea, 
or  the  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey,”  with  illustrations  ; 
“ Kealmah,”  by  the  author  of  “Friends  in  Council,”  2 vols. ; 
“ The  Chaplet  of  Pearls,”  by  the  author  of  “ The  Heir  of 
Redclytfe,”  2 vols. ; and  “ Ridicula  Rediviva,”  being  Old 
Nursery  Rhymes,  with  coloured  illustrations  b}’^  J.  E. 
Rogers. 

Messrs.  Smith  & Elder  will  publish  in  the  course 
of  this  month  the  illustrated  edition  of  “Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands,”  comprising  illus- 
trations from  the  private  collection  of  Her  Majest^L  The 
same  house  are  preparing  to  publish  a new  poem  by  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  in  four  monthl  v volumes  ; “ Passages 
from  the  American  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,” 
in  2 vols. ; and  the  “ Sui-e  Resting-Place,”  being  selected 
sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  arranged  as  a Manual 
of  Faith  and  Practice,  Iw  the  compiler  of  the  “ Divine 
Teacher.” 

Messrs.  Hurst  & Blackett  are  preparing  for  pub- 
lication “ A Book  of  Studies,”  b\"  VV.  Hepworth  Dixon ; 
“ The  Life  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,”  including  many  rare  and 
unpublished  documents,  by  W.  Gilbert,  2 vols.  with  por- 
trait ; “ The  Sunny  South,”  an  Autumn  in  Spain  and 
Majorca,  bj’-  Capt.  J.  W.  ClajTon,  with  illustrations; 
“ Chaucer’s  England,”  bj’-  Matthew  Browne,  with  illus- 
trations ; “ Peasant  Life  in  Sweden,”  by  L.  Lloyd,  with 
illustrations  ; “ Nature’s  Nobleman,”  a novel  by  the  author 
of  “ Rachel’s  Secret,”  3 vols.  ; and  “ The  Crown  of  a Life,” 
a novel  by  the  author  of  “ Agnes  Tremorne,”  &c.  3 vols. 

Booth’s  Reprint  op  the  Shakespeare  of  1623. — 
Messrs.  Routledge  have  purchased  the  remaining 
copies  of  this  admirable  substitute  for  the  “First  Folio,” 
which  will  in  future  be  published  by  them,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warnb  & Co.  announce  the 
following  New  Books  for  the  forthcoming  season  : — “ The 
Nobility  of  Life,  its  Graces  and  Virtues,”  a splendidty 
illustrated  volume;  “ Falconshurst,  or  Birthday  Tales  ” 
(Rev.  H.  C.  Adams)  ; “ A Microscope  Book  for  Every- 
body ” (Cooke);  “One  Year,  or  the  Three  Homes”  (J. 
M.  Peard)  ; “ Ralph  Luttrell  ” (H.  St.  John  Corbet)  ; 
“ Sea  Fights  and  Land  Battles,  from  Alfred  to  Victoria”; 
“St.  George’s  Kejg”  a book  for  boj^s  (W.  E.  Coghlan) ; 
“Aunt  Louisa’s  Birthday  Gift  Book”;  “Two  Years  of 
School  Life,”  b}'  Madame  De  Pressense  ; “ On  the  Edge 
of  the  Storm,”  by  the  Author  of  “ Mademoiselle  Mori  ” ; 
and  a New  Series  of  Aunt  Louisa's  Toy  Books,  entitled — 
“ Alphabet  of  Fruits,”  “ Frisky  the  Squirrel,”  “ Countr^^ 
Pets,”  “ Pussy’s  London  Life,”  and  “ Hector  the  Dog.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WAI^^TED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  price,  &c.,  of  the  followingBook  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  required,  whose  name  and  address  are  given 
for  that  purpose : — 

The  Imperial  Dictionart  op  Universal  Biography.  3 Vols. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  John  PicJcford.  Bolton-Percy,  near  Tadcaster, 

Yorkshire. 


Universal  Catalogub  of  Books  ov  Art — AU  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London.  IF. 


Horace  P.  Biddle  (Tndiana.)  Tf'e  cannot  find  any  English  transla- 
tion of  D'Alembert's  Elements  of  Music. 

Replies  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


BOOKBUYERS,  LIBRARIANS,  ETC.— 

i Send  for  JAMES  RIMELL’S  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Topography,  &c.  ; chiefly  illus- 
tratea,  including  many  large  and  valuable  Works.  Gratis  and  post 
free.  400,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS, 

At  all  Libraries. 

This  day  is  published.  No.  XVI.  (for  November)  of 

TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  : 

ikn  Sllustrated  KSontMy. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


NOTICE_A  NEW  WORK  of  TRAVELS  by  CAPTAIN  BURTON. 

EXPIORATIOUS  of  tlie  HIGHIANBS  of 

the  BRAZIL  ; with  a full  Description  of  the  Gold  and  Diamond 
Mines.  Also,  an  Account  of  Canoeing  down  1,500  Miles  of  the 
Great  River  .^iab  Francisco,  from  Sahara  to  the  Sea.  By  CAPTAIN 
RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  &c. 


ANEW  WORK  by  “THE  JOURNEYMAN  ENGINEER.” 

THE  GEE.4,T  UNWASHED.  In  1 vol., 

uniform  with  ” Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Working  Classes.” 


ESSAYS  IN  DEEEHOE  OF  WOMEM.  In 

1 vol.,  handsomely  bound  in  bevelled  boards. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  NOVELS. 

At  all  Libraries. 

ANHS  HEEEEOED.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 

Author  of  ” East  Lynne,”  &c.  3 vols. 

Ready  this  day, 

A NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  “ CLARISSA.” 

CLARISSA ; a Hovel  fey  Samuel  Eieliardson. 

Edited  by  E.  S.  DALLAS,  Author  of  ” The  Gay  Science.”  3 vols. 
“Not  read  ‘Clarissa’!  If  you  have  once  thoroug’nly  entered  on 
‘ Clarissa,’  and  are  infected  by  it,  you  can’t  leave  it.” 

Macaulay  to  Thackeray. 

NOTICE.-A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“A  LOST  NAME,”  &c. 

HAOTTEB  LIVES.  Ey  J.  S.  Le  Fanu, 

Autlior  of  “ Uncle  Silas,”  “A  Lost  Name,” &c.  3 vols.  LThisday. 

THE  SEABOARD  PARISH.  By  George 

MACDONALD.  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Robert  Falconer,”  “Alec 
Forbes  of  Howglen,”  &c.  3 vols. 

HELLIE’S  MEMORIES ; a Domestic  Story. 

By  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY.  3 vols. 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  of  a RETIRED  LIFE. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  is  worthy  of  a criticism  which  few  critics  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  able  to  pronounce  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a lifetime.” 

Athencmm. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
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Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  bs.  6c?. 

DU.  OGILVIE’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  for 

Schools  and  Families,  and  for  General  Reference.  Contains 
Bible  and  Shakspearian  Words  not  now  used.  Lists  of  Affixes  and  Pre- 
fixes, Abbreviations,  and  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  Phrases. 

“The  etymological  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  the  pronunciation 
is  clearly  and  correctly  indicated,  and  the  explanations,  though  neces- 
sarily brief,  are  clear  and  precise."— Athenceum. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY; 

Etymological.  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  About  300  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  red  edges,  10s.  6c?. ; half- 
morocco, 13s. 

“ This  is  the  best  etymological  dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all 
within  moderate  compass.”— /Spectator. 

BLACKIE  & SON,  44,  Paternoster  Row. 


Engraving  on  wood.— Every  description  of 

Pictorial  Work  for  Publishers,  Printers,  and  Advertisers  supplied 
at  moderate  charges  by  V.  SHEPHERD,  Artist  and  Engraver  on 
Wood,  2,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.— Estimates, 
Specimen-Book,  and  Scale  of  Prices  sent  free  by  post. 


PRIVATELY-PEINTED  CLTTB  BOOKS. 

An  EXTRAORDINARY  COLLECTION  of  the 

ABBOTSFORD,  BANNATYNE,  MAITLAND,  and  SPALD- 
ING CLUB  PUBLICATIONS  are  now  ON  SALE  at  the  “ Well- 
known  A ntiquarian  and  Historical  Book-Shop”  of  THOMAS  GEO, 
STEVENSON.  22,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Note.  - As  these  various  Literary  Societies  have  been  recently  dis- 
solved, Collectors  and  Public  Libraries  should  embrace  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  make  up  and  complete  their  Sets  of  such  Valuable  and 
Interesting  Works,  many  of  which  have  become  very  scarce,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  rare. 


American  books. — Sampson  Low  & Co.’s 

MONTHI/Y  BULLETIN  of  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS 
and  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE  sent  post  free  for  one  year  on 
receipt  of  12  postage  stamps. 

London  ; SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON,  188,  Fleet  Street. 

PAETE/IBGE  AHB  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  bs.,  and  6s,  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s,  6c?.,  bs.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (.ffve 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is. lie?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?,  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  bs. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


Teeth. — MR.  ward,  S.M.D.,  ISS,  Oxford 

street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  from  5?. ; 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6c?.,  complete  set  t?. ; on  platina  10s.,  complete 
sets?.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  12?.;  filling  bs.  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.  — N.B.  Practical  demist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 


pENEALOGY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY.— 

VX  Authentic  Pedigrees  deduced  from  the  Public  Records  and  Private 
Sources.  Information  given  respecting  Armorial  Bearings,  Estates, 
Advowsons,  Manors,  &c.  Translations  of  Ancient  Deeds  and  Records, 
Researches  made  in  the  British  Museum. 

Address  to  M.  DOLMAN,  ESQ.,  23,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

1.  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago 
by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  wlien  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best 
article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  use- 
fully or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  real  silver. 

A small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  dura- 
bility, as  follows  ; — 


Fiddle  or 

1 Old  Silver 
j Pattern. 

j Bead 
i Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  or 
Shell  and 
Thread. 

£ s. 

d. 

! ^ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1 10 

1 

2 

2 

2 

b 

12  Table  Spoons 

1 10 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

12  Dessert  Forks 

1 2 

1 

7 

1 

10 

1 

11 

12  Dessert  Spoons 

1 2 

1 

7 

1 

10 

1 

11 

12  Tea  Spoons 

. 14 

19 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

. 9 

12 

12 

13 

6* 

2 Sauce  Ladles 

. 6 

8 

8 

8 

1 Gravy  Spoon 

. 6 

8 

6* 

9 

9 

6* 

2 Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 

. 3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1 Mustard  Spoon, gt.bwl. 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs. . . 

2 

6 ! 

3 

6 

3 

6 

4 

1 Pair  of  Fish  Carvers  .. 

. 19 

® 1 

i 

3 

i 

3 

1 

3 

1 Butter  Knife 

. 3 

. 

4 

4 

4 

3* 

1 Soup  Ladle 

. 10 

1 

12 

14 

15 

1 Sugar  Sifter 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Total 

9 1 

6 1 

11 

16 

0 

12 

8 

6 

13 

2 

6 

Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 

An  oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a relative  number  of  knives, 
SiC.,2?.  16s. 

A second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  ; — 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks il  2 , per  doz. 

Dessert  „ „ 16  . ,, 

Tea  Spoons 10  . „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Covers  and  Corner  Dishes,  Cruet  and 
Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 

All  kinds  of  re-plating  done  by  the  patent  process. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 

Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of 
700  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro 
Plate. 


Nickel  Silver  and 
Britannia  Metal  Goods, 
Dish-covers,  Hot- water  Dishes, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 

Marble  Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers, 

Tea  Ti  ays, 

with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of 
Street,  w.;  i,  1a,  2, 3,  and  4,  Nev 
and  1,  Newman  Yard,  London. 


Urns  and  Kettles, 

Table  Cutlery, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra, 

Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 

Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads, 
Bedding  and  Bed-hangings, 
Bed-room  Cabinet  Furniture, 
Turnery  Goods,  &c. 

20  Large  Show-rooms,  at  39,  Oxford 
in  Street;  4, 5,  and  6,  Perry’s  Place  ; 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
(lum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Herald. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  : 64,  Ludgate  Hill.  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


R.  HOWARD,  Surgeon- Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.— 52,  Fleet  Street. 


Sold  by  Grocers  and  Confectioners. 

PRir’s 

FRY’S  FRENCH  CHOCOLATE  FOR  EATING, 
in  Sticks  and  Drops. 

FRY’S  CHOCOLATE  CREAMS. 

FRY’S  FRENCH  CHOCOLATE  IN  CAKES. 

J.  S.  FRY  & SONS,  Bristol  and  London. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


SWEARING,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.’^ 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Eng- 
lish were  remarkable  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
for  the  absurd  and  impious  practice  of  profane 
swearing  in  conversation  : so  much  so,  that  they 
acquired  an  odious  nickname  in  consequence,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  trial  of  the  ill-fated  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Though  this  practice  is  no  longer  tolerated 
in  good  English  society,  it  still  forms  one  of  the 
stock  characteristics  of  an  Englishman  as  he 
exists  in  the  Continental  mind.  In  an  amusing 
article  in  Household  Words  (vol.  i.  p.  603),  the 
writer  says  he  witnessed  a play  at  the  Carl  Theater 
in  Vienna,  in  March  1850,  a prominent  character 
in  which  was  Lord  Pudding,  a travelling  Eng- 
lishman.” This  personage  “ entered  a room  like 
a whirlwind,  and  between  his  paroxysms  of  ^ fnss,’ 
our  usual  friendly  salutation  ^ Gottam  ’ was  re- 
peated many  times,  to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of 
the  audience,  who  believed  it  to  be  a polished 
sort  of  ^ How-d’-ye-do  ? ’ ” 

In  that  pleasant  old  work,  the  Epistolce  Ho- 
EliancTy  occurs  an  interesting  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, addressed  to  a certain  “ Captain  Thos.  B. 
from  York.”  Howell,  after  professing  affection 
for  the  captain  and  admiration  for  his  good  quali- 
ties, proceeds  “ in  an  unusual  monitory  way  ” : — 


* See  S.  iv.  37  ; vi.  299,  366,  471. 


“Yet,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  one 
frailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that  reigns  in  3mu, 
which  weighs  much  : it  is  a humour  of  swearing  in  all 
jmur  discourses ; and  thej^  are  not  slight,  but  deep  far- 
fetched oaths  that  xmu  are  wont  to  rap  out,  which  jmu 
use  as  flowers  of  rhetorick,  to  inforce  a faith  upon  the 
hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more  : And  you  use 
this  in  cold  blood,  when  ymu  are  not  provoked,  w^hich 
makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous.  . . . 

“ This  infamous  custom  of  swearing,  I observe,  reigns 
in  England  lately  more  than  anywhere  else.  Though  a 
German,  in  highest  puff  of  passion,  swears  a hundred 
thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by  the  ...  of  God,  the 
French  by  His  death,  the  Spaniard  by  His  flesh,  the 
Welchman  by  His  sweat,  the  Irishman  by  His  five 
wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonlj’’  bids  the  Devil  hale 
his  soul ; }"et  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English  roarers 
put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a dangerous  thing  it 
is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  Name,  which  makes  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble ; that  holy  Name, 
wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven  doth  triumph  ; 
that  blissful  Name,  wherein  consists  the  fulness  of  all 
felicit}’'.  . . . 

“And  touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I 
dissuade  you,  it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  b)^  contingent 
fits ; but  I thank  God  tor  it,  I find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  onl}’  physic  I used,  was  a precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed,  and 
power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant  motions, 
those  ravings,  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul,  in  regard 
there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous ; for  at  the  same 
instant  they  have  being  they  become  impieties.  And 
the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I find  in  one  is,  that 
whenever  I hear  the  HoW  Name  of  God  blasphemed  b}’- 
an}'  other,  it  makes  my  heart  to  tremble  within  mj'  breast. 
Now  it  is  a penitential  rule,  that  7/*  sins  present  do  not 
please  thee,  sins  past  will  never  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins 
have  their  object, — either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim 
and  satisfaction  to  body  or  mind  ; but  this  hath  none  at 
all.  Therefore,  fie  upon  it,  my  dear  Captain,  tr}'  whether 
3'ou  can  make  a conquest  of  j'ourself,  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world,  Caesar 
his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters  ; but  he  that  overcomes 
himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain.  I have  herewith  sent 
you  a hymn  consonant  to  this  subject,  because  I know 
you  are  musical  and  a good  poet So  I rest 

“ 1 Aug.  1628.  Your  true  Friend,  J.  H.” 

In  Haygarth’s  Eecollections  of  Bush  Life  in 
Australia  (Lond.  1850),  we  are  told  : — 

“ The  two  most  glaring  vices,  intoxication  and  profane 
swearing,  prevail  throughout  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales  to  an  extent  hardly  conceivable  but  bx'  those  who 
have  actually  witnessed  it.  Upon  hearing  a party  of 
what  are  called  ‘ old  hands  ’ in  the  country  talking  toge- 
ther, not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  in  their  usual 
manner,  or  perhaps  slightly  excited  b}'  some  recent  occur- 
rence, a stranger  might  not  unreasonabh'  suppose  that 
he  was  listening  to  a race  of  people  who  had  forgotten 
their  mother  tongue,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Devil  in- 
stead. Most  painful  of  all  is  it  to  hear  the  aborigines,  a 
race  declared  b}'  many  to  be  so  rude  that  all  instruction 
is  thrown  away  upon  them,  adopting  in  their  quarrels, 
and  even  in  their  ordinary  discourse,  the  worst  expres- 
sions of  their  civilized  brethren,  from  an  intercourse  with 
whom  they  have  not  only  gained  no  advantage,  but  have 
learned  unconsciousl}'  to  blaspheme  their  Maker.  Theirs 
has  been  the  education  of  Caliban  — 

‘You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on’t 
Is,  I knoAV  how  to  curse.’  ” — Pp.  26-7. 
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Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  the  Second  Series  of  his 
Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  gives  a most 
curious  account  of  the  language  of  Johanna,  one 
of  the  Comoro  or  Mozambique  Islands : — 

“ We  anchored  in  Johanna  Bay,  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  abreast  of  a long  grove  of  tall  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  forming  a fringe,  as  it  were,  to  a narrow  belt  of 
snow-white  beach,  composed  apparently  of  bits  of  broken 
coral.  ...  It  was  the  idrst  tim.e  I had  ever  beheld  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  ...  At  the 
Comoro  Islands,  where  all  is  primitive  and  oriental,  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  not  provoked  rvith  sights  it  has 
ever  rested  on  before ; all  that  he  sees  is  new,  and  as 
thoroughly  tropical  as  heart  can  desire.  The  natives, 
though  not  jet  black  like  negroes,  are  sable  enough,  being 
of  a very  deep  bronze  colour ; and  the  climate  being 
tolerably  hot,  neither  they  nor  their  African  slaves  are 
much  encumbered  with  dress.  Most  of  them  can  chatter 
a little  English,  picked  up  from  the  Indiamen  which  call 
for  fruit  and  vegetables ; and  what  is  particularly  comi- 
cal, these  islanders  have  appropriated  the  titles  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  or  other  distinguished  personages,  which 
names  thej^  retain  and  are  known  by  amongst  them- 
selves as  well  as  by  visitors.  . . . The  following  is  a fair 
specimen  of  the  conversation  of  the  dukes  and  earls  at 
the  capital  of  the  Comoros  : — 

‘ How  do  you  do,  sir  ? Very  glad  see  you.  D— n your 
eyes ! Johanna  man  like  English  very  m“uch.  God  d— n ! 
That  very  good,  eh  ? Devilish  hot,  sir ! What  news  ? 
Hope  your  ship  stay  too  long  while— very.  D— n my 
eye  ! Very  fine  day.’ 

“ After  which,  in  a sort  of  whisper,  accompanied  by  a 
most  insinuating  smile,  his  lordship  or  his  grace,  as  the 
rank  of  the  party  might  be,  would  add ; — 

‘ You  want  orange  ? you  want  goat  ? Cheap  ! I got 

good ver3^  You  send  me  your  clothes ; I wash  with  my 

own  hand— clean  ! fine— very ! I got  everything,  plenty, 
great  much!  God  d— n 1 ’ ’ — Chap.  xvi.  edition,  1856, 
pp.  89,  93. 

Having  said  so  much  about  English  swearing, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours far  surpass  us  in  variety  and  fertility  of 
oaths ; nay  more,  that  the  Homan  doctors  consi- 
der swearing  a very  venial  offence.  The  Hev.  F. 
Meyrick,  in  an  article  on  S.  Alphonso  de’  Li- 
guori’s  Theory  of  Truthfulness,”  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  January,  1854,  afterwards  reprinted, 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

« It  is  no  grave  sin,  teaches  Liguori,*  to  use  sucfi  ex- 
pressions as  ‘ By  God  I by  Christ ! I will  kill  you  ! ’ These 
principles  are  carried  out  in  practice.  The  ‘ Mon  Dieu  ’ 
of  the  Frenchman,  the  ‘Jesus’  of  the  Spaniard,  are  pro- 
verbial ; the  Italian  expletives  are  not  less  common, 
though  not  so  much  confined  to  one  species.  When  re- 
monstrated with,  the  swearers  are  always  ready  with  the 
excuse  that  they  were  speaking  inconsiderately,  and  with- 
out deliberation  ; this  is  the  very  excuse  given  in  Li- 
guori’s  Moral  Theology.  Profane  swearing  is  a habit  to 
which  Englishmen  also,  to  our  shame,  are  addicted  ; but 
mark  the  difference  in  the  teaching  of  England’s  Moral 
Theology.”— P.  82. 


* « We  must  mark  that  generally  men  who  angrily 
utter  words  such  as  ‘ By  God ! By  Christ  I I will  kill 
you ! ’ commit  no  grave  sin,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  excused  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  or  want  of  de- 
liberation.”— Liguori’s  Moral  Theology,  4,  2,  146. 
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The  writer  then  proceeds  to  quote  a passage 
from  Bishop  Sanderson’s  Lectures  on  the  Ohliga- 
tion  of  Oaths,  pp.  103,  130,  200. 

Dr.  Newman’s  way  of  accounting  for  the  va- 
riety and  fertility  ” of  oaths  in  Homan  Catholic 
countries  is  as  extraordinary  as  Lord  Herbert  of 
Gherbury’s  celebrated  defence  of  James  l.’s  habit 
of  cursing : — 

“Listen  to  their  conversations ; listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  multitude  or  any  private  party  ; what  strange 
oaths  mingle  with  it ! God’s  heart,  and  God’s  eyes,  and 
God’s  wounds,  and  God's  blood : you  cry  out,  ‘ How  pro- 
fane ! ’ Doubtless ; but  do  you  not  see  that  the  special  pro- 
faneness above  Protestant  oaths  lies  not  in  the  words, 
but  simply  in  the  speaker,  and  is  the  necessary  result  of 
that  insight  into  the  Invisible  World  which  you  have 
not  ? Your  people  would  be  as  varied  and  fertile  in  their 
adjurations  and  invocations  as  a [Roman] Catholic  popu- 
lace, if  they  believed  as  we.” — Lectures  on  Certain  Diffi- 
culties, §-c.,  lect.  ix. 

Mr.  Meyrick,  in  his  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able book,  The  Practical  Ww'Mng  of  the  Church  of 
Spain  (Oxford,  1851),  quotes  the  above  passage 
in  a note,  observing  in  the  text : — 

“ Several  of  the  names  here  strike  one  as  being  very 
strange.  Salvador  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  name 
for  a man,  nor  Trinidad  for  a woman.  I never  met  with 
any  man  named  Jesus,  but  I have  seen  the  name  in  the 
list  of  marriages  and  deaths  in  the  newspapers.  The 
way  in  which  the  name  Jesus  is  used  strikes  very  pain- 
fully on  an  English  ear.  Mrs. remonstrated  with 

her  cook  for  doing  so,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  not 
an  irreverence,  because  she  did  not  mean  our  Lord,  or 
think  of  Him,  when  she  said  it.  It  was  only  an  excla- 
mation.”— P.  103. 

The  greatest  outrage  in  this  way  that  I have 
ever  heard  of  is  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  even  in  their  monasteries  call  a flagon  or 
wine-cup  by  the  sacred  name  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  This  arose,  I suppose,  from  the  use  of 
the  wine  profanely  called  lagrima  Christi.  (See 
Friar  Gerund,  b.  ii.  chaps,  i.  and  v.,  ed.  Dublin, 
1772,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  274.) 

Mr.  Story,  in  his  Roha  di  Roma,  recently  pub- 
lished, affords  some  striking  illustrations  of  the 
subject  of  our  note  : — 

“God  and  Christ  are  little  thought  of  by  the  common 
people  in  comparison  with  the  Madonna.  I well  remem- 
ber an  incident  illustrating  this,  which  occurred  in  a 
studio  in  Rome.  One  of  the  workmen  having  become 
enraged,  began  to  swear  so  violently,  ‘ Per  Christo,’ 

‘ Sangue  di  Christo,’  ‘ Maladetto  sangue  di  Christo,’  that 
a friend  of  mine,  a Protestant,  shock^ed  at  his  profanity 
and  peculiarly  offended  by  this  oath,  which  is  terrible  to 
English  ears,  assumed  the  task  of  admonishing  him. 
‘Do  you  forget  who  Christ  is,  that  you  thus  blaspheme 
Him  ? ’ ‘ Bah  ! ’ answered  the  man,  ‘ Non  ho  paura  di 

lui,’  (I’m  not  afraid  of  Him.)  ‘ Who,  then,  do  you  fear?  ’ 
pursued  my  friend.  ‘ Vi  diro,’  (I  will  tell  you,)  was  the 
answer  of  the  man,  as  he  approached  his  questioner  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  ‘ Ho  paura  della  Madonna,  ma  non 
di  lui,’  (I  am  afraid  of  the  Madonna,  and  not  of  Him.) 
Remember,  however,  what  Christ  is  to  most  of  these  igno- 
rant people,  and  this  becomes  intelligible.  Thej^  only 
think  of  Him  as  the  Bambino,  the  infant  in  arms  ; while 
She  is  the  ‘ Holy  Mother  of  God,’  through  whom  all 
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thin^jg  conis.  And  Iier?,  by  tbe  way,  a curious  feature  in 
the  oaths  of  the  Italians  may  be  remarked.  ‘ Dio  mio  ’ 
is  m^y  an  exclamation  of  sudden  surprise  or  wonder ; 

‘ Madina  mia,’  of  pity  and  sorrow ; and  ‘ per  Christo,’  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  It  is  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  not 
of  God  [Triune]— as  with  us — that  imprecations,  curses, 
and  maledictions  are  invoked  by  an  Italian  upon  persons 
and  things  which  have  excited  his  rage ; and  the  reason 
is  very  simple.  Christ  is  to  him  the  judge  and  avenger 
of  all,  and  so  represented  in  every  picture  he  sees,  from 
Orcagna’s  and  Michael  Angelo’s  ‘ Last  J udgment  ’ down ; 
while  the  Eternal  Father  is  a peaceful  aged  figure  bend- 
ing over  Him  as  He  hurls  down  denunciations  on  the 
damned.  Christ  has  but  two  aspects  to  him — one  as  the 
Bambhio,  or  baby,  for  whom  he  cares  nothing,  and  one 
as  the  terrible  avenger  of  all.  The  oath  comes  from  the 
middle  ages,  when  Christ  was  looked  upon  mostly  in 
the  latter  aspect ; but  in  modern  days  He  is  regarded  as 
the  innocent  babe  on  the  lap  of  the  Madonna.” 

Q.  Q. 

P.S.  The  above  note  was  written  and  mislaid 
several  years  ago,  and  only  recently  turned  up. 
Some  curious  paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  lately,  stating  that  in  Transylvania,  or 
"Wallachia,  or  some  such  place,  the  earthquakes 
which  have  recently  occurred  there  are  attributed 
by  the  authorities  to  the  prevalence  of  profane 
swearing,  which  accordingly  is  prohibited  under 
pain  of  fine  and  bastinado. 


A POEM  BY  THOMAS  CAKEW : OMITTED  BY 
HIS  EDITORS. 

“ To  Will.  Davenant  in}’-  friend. 

When  I behold,  by  warrant  from  thy  pen, 

A prince  rigging  our  fleets,  arming  our  men, 
Conducting  to  remotest  shores  our  force 
(Without  a Dido  to  retard  his  course) 

And  thence  repelling  in  successful  fight 

Th’  usurping  foe,  whose  strength  was  all  his  right, 

By  two  brave  heroes  (whom  we  j ustly  may 
By  Homer’s  Ajax  or  Achilles  laj^) 

I doubt  the  author  of  the  tale  of  Troy, 

With  him,  that  makes  his  fugitive  enjoy 

The  Carthage  queen,  and  think  thy  poem  may 

Impose  upon  posterity,  as  they 

Have  done  on  us.  What  though  romances  lie 

Thus  blended  with  more  faithful  history ! 

We,  of  th’  adulterate  mixture  not  complain. 

But  thence  more  characters  of  vertue  gain. 

More  pregnant  patterns,  of  transcendent  worth. 

Than  barren  and  insipid  truth  brings  forth  : 

So,  oft  the  bastard  nobler  fortune  meets 
Than  the  dull  issue  of  the  lawful  sheets. 

Thomas  Careiv.” 

I presume  to  add  a private  exclamation.  I can- 
not give  it  verbatim,  as  it  may  have  varied  with 
the  occasions  out  of  which  it  successively  arose ; 
but,  in  substance,  it  may  be  thus  expressed ; I 
never  examine  a debatable  point  in  literature  ivithout 
discovering!  some  error,  or  oversight,  or  absurdity  ! 

To  avoid  egotistic  retrospection,  and  to  justify 
in  part  this  censure,  I shall  briefly  comment  on 
the  history  of  the  above  poem  as  it  appears  in  the 
Poems  of  Thomas  Carew.  The  Madagascar  of 
D’Avenant,  published  in  1638,  is  introduced  by 


the  commendatory  verses  of  Eadymion  Porter 
and  others.  Those  of  Carew  are  addressed  To 
Will.  Davenant  mg  friend,  and  consist  of  twenty 
lines  ,•  those  of  William  Habington  are  addressed 
To  my  friend,  Will.  Davenant,  and  extend  to 
thirty- two  lines.  Now,  the  editor  of  1640  copied 
the  address  and  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  Habing- 
ton, as  if  written  by  Carew,  and  added,  from  the 
recto  of  the  leaf,Hhe  last  six  lines  of  the  real 
contribution  of  Carew.  The  most  curious  fact  re- 
mains to  be  stated : the  precious  piece  of  patch- 
work  has  satisfied  the  editors  of  our  admired 
poet  for  more  than  two  centuries.  After  this 
comment,  I hope  my  vaimting  exclamation — as 
some  may  consider  it — will  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness. 

The  biographic  information  on  Thomas  Carew 
is  very  scanty.  Clarendon,  Wood,  and  Bliss,  are 
the  chief  authorities.  As  to  his  poems,  an  exact 
description  of  the  editions  of  1640,  1642,  1651, 
1670, 1772, 1810,  and  1824,  is  a desideratum.  The 
edition  of  1651,  published  by  H.  Moseley,  is  the 
most  ample,  but  it  requires  collation  with  those 
of  1640  and  1642.  The  edition  of  1810  is  that 
contained  in  the  voluminous  collection  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  and  the  edition  of  1824  is  a 
re-impression  of  the  text  of  1640. 

Mr.  George  Ellis  asserts  that  the  death  of  Carew 

certainly  happened  in  1634.”  Ritson,  with 
more  probability,  assigns  the  event  to  1639.  In 
1638  he  resided  in  King-street,  Westminster — 
much  out  of  health.  I can  trace  him  no  further. 
I believe  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  post- 
humous ; and  I doubt  his  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Masque.  The  inventors  were  Tho. 
Carew.  Inigo  Jones.  Bolton  Cornet. 

Barnes,  S.W. 


PROVERBS  AND  PHRASES. 

I am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Arber  for  the 
opportunity  of  adding  several  fresh  instances 
of  some  which  have  already  been  noticed  in 

N.  & Q.”  They  are  taken  from  his  recent  re- 
print of  Lyly’s  Euphues,  1579-1580 : — 

Leading  apes  in  hell. 

(S’-d  S.  V.  193,  289,  341,  424  ; vi.  276,  393,  502;  viii.  77, 
169 ; ix.  386 ; 4.^^  S.  i.  235.) 

“ But  certes  I will  either  lead  a virgins  life  in  earth 
(though  I lead  Apes  in  hel)  or  els  follow  thee  rather  then 
thy  gifts.” — P.  7,k 

For  I had  rather  thou  shouldest  leade  a lyfe  to  thine 
owne  lyking  in  earthe,  then  to  thy  great  torments,  leade 
Apes  iu  Hell.” — P.  87. 

“ My  seconde  daughter  shall  not  lead  Apes  in  Hell, 
though  she  haue  not  a penny  for  the  Priest.” — P.  282. 

Out  of  God's  Messing  into  the  warm  sun. 

(3^-^  S.  xi.  413,  463 ; xii.  399  ; 4*^  S.  i.  169.) 

“Therefore  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  aduice,  and  prose- 
cute thine  owne  determination,  thou  shalt  come  out  of  a 
warme  Sunne  into  Gods  blessing.” — P.  196. 
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“ Thou  forsakest  Gods  blessing  to  sit  in  a warme 
Suune.”— P.  320. 

A Copy  of  your  Countenance. 

(S'-d  S.  viii.  30,  114  ; 4*^  S.  i.  457.) 

“ Me  thinks  Eupliues  chaunging  so  your  colour,  vpon 
the  sodeine,  you  wil  soone  chaunge  your  coppie.” — P.  80. 

“ Shall  Eupliues  be  so  nice  in  chaunging  his  coppie  to 
gayne  his  Ladie  "i  ” — P.  93. 

I may  add  here  the  following : — 

“ Now,  Madam,  if  your  Beauty  can  make  as  mad  Work 
in  my  Head,  as  it  has  in  my  Heart,  I will  shew  the  World 
such"  a Copy  of  your  Countenance,  that  you  shall  be  as 
fair  a hundred  Years  hence,  as  you  are  at  this  Instant.” — 
Works  of  Mr.  Geo.  Farquhar,  9th  ed.,  1760,  i.  (“Poems 
and  Letters,”  p.  74). 

Water  his  plants. 

(3t  d S.  viii.  435,  530.) 

“ Neither  water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that  thou  departest 
from  thy  Pygges  nye.”— P.  114. 

Sibber  sauces. 

(3^d  s.  y.  460,  523.) 

“ I loath  almost  to  thincke  on  their  oyntments  and 
appoticary  drugges,  the  sleeking  of  their  faces,  and  all 
their  slibber  sawces.” — P.  116. 

Salt  a captor. 

(3rd  s.  X.  231,  297.) 

“ It  is  a mad  Hare  yat  wil  be  caught  with  a Taber,  and 
a foolish  bird  that  staieth  the  laying  salt  on  hir  taile.” — 
P.  327. 

Caught  napping. 

(4tb  S.  ii.325.) 

Eupliues,  perceiuing  himselfe  to  be  taken  napping, 
annswered  as  followeth.” — P.  56. 

“ Neither  are  you  more  desirous  to  take  mee  napping, 
then  I willing  to  confesse  my  meaning.” — P.  87. 

Brown  study. 

(3rd  s.  i.  190.) 

“ It  seemes  to  me  (said  she)  that  you  are  in  some  brown 
study.”— P.  80. 

The  black  ox  trod  on  his  foot. 

(3rd  s.  xii.  413,  487,  489.) 

“ When  the  black  Crowes  foote  shall  appeare  in  their 
ej’-e,  or  the  blacke  Oxe  treade  on  their  foote.” — P.  55. 

Draff  was  his  errand,  buf  drink  he  woidd. 

(3rd  s.  xii.  414,  487,  488.) 

“ Draffe  was  mine  errand,  but  drinke  I would.” 

P.  468. 

Go  through  the  wood  and  choose  a crooked  stick  at  last, 

(3rd  s.  ii.  484.) 

“ Take  heede  Camilla,  that  seeking  al  the  Woode  for  a 
streight  sticke,  you  chuse  not  at  the  last  a crooked 
staffe.”— P.  408. 

Comparisons  are  odious. 

(3rd  s.  xii.  206,  278,  399,  470 ; 4‘h  S.  i.  40.) 

“ But  least  comparisons  should  seeme  odious  .... 

I will  omitte  that.” — P.  68. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  phrase  will 
find  some  notices  of  it,  and  several  other  old  pro-  | 
verbs,  phrases,  and  quotations,  in  Robin  Good- 
felloiv  (edited  by  Chas.  Mackay),  August — Sep- 
tember, 1861,  p.  127,  and  pp.  251,  321.  Only 


twelve  or  thirteen  numbers  of  the  journal  were 
issued. 

I might  make  interesting  extracts  in  such  num- 
bers as  almost  to  reprint  the  book  piecemeal  in 
your  pages.  But  I desist  here,  as  probably  others 
will  make  similar  notes  for  the  use  of  & Q.” 

On  p.  80,  1 find  the  expression  A penny  for 
your  thought  ” ; and  in  Hadihras  (part  il.  canto  iii. 
1.  57),  we  have : — 

“ This  was  the  Pen’worth  of  his  Thought.” 

It  is  usual  in  many  places  at  the  present  time  to 
say  to  a person  gazing  intently  at  nothing,  A 
penny  for  your  thoughts.”  How  old  is  the  phrase, 
and  what  writer  first  uses  it  ? W.  C.  B. 


A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX:  INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS:  HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS. 

It  was  always  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
speculative  religions  of  the  East  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  from  direct  relations  with  the 
world,  and  to  assign  its  ordinary  government  to 
the  Wisdom  more  or  less  directly  impersonated. 

“ This,”  says  Dean  Milman,  “ was  the  doctrine  from 
the  Ganges  or  even  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  to  the 
Ilissus  ; it  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Indian 
religion  and  Indian  philosophy ; it  was  the  basis  of  Zoro- 
astrianism ; it  was  pure  Platonism  ; it  was  the  Platonic 
Judaism  of  the  Alexandrian  school.”  {Hist,  of  Christi- 
anity, i.  72.) 

Subordinate  to  the  divine  intelligence,  or  soul 
of  the  world,  there  were,  according  to  the  Oriental 
nations,  other  orders  of  intelligence  derived  from 
it  by  emanation,  viz.  gods,  demons,  heroes,  and 
the  human  soul.  This  doctrine,  embraced  also  by 
the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  is  found  in  liL  i.  of  the  Pymandey\ 
c,  10,  viz,.  That  the  supreme  principle  is  all 
things;  for  by  being  the  one,  it  is  all  things,  after 
the  most  simple  manner,  i.  e.  so  as  to  transcend  all 
multitude.  Of.  Bosseli  Comment,  p.  93 ; Menard, 
p.  39.  That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
Egyptians,  we  are  informed  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  c.  xix.  Of.  Bp.  Parker’s  Free 
and  Impartial  Censure  of  the  Platonic  Philosophies 
p.  113,  sqq. ; Mosheim’s  Institutes,  Part  ii.  c.  i, 
and  Schlegel’s  translation  ofMosheim; 

2'"'^  S.  iii.  83;  Ramsay,  ii.  78. 

On  the  subject  of  the  imperfect  views  concerning  the 
Deitj’’  entertained  by  the  ancient  philosophical  sects,  I 
would  especially  refer  to  that  most  able  and  elaborate 
investigation  of  them,  Meiners’  very  interesting  tract, 
“DeVeroDeo.”  Conybeare’s  Theological  Lectures.  In 
his  work  above  referred  to,  the  author  condemns  the 
opinion  of  Cudworth,  Jablonski,  and  other  learned  wri- 
ters, that  the  Egyptians  were  Monotheists,  in  opposition 
to  the  declarations  of  the  highest  authorities,  Moses, 
Herodotus,  Plato,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Chareaion  ap.  Porphyr.  in  his  Epistle  to  Anebo.  He 
examines  the  grounds  on  which  Jablonski,  who  appeals 
to  Eclectic  Platonists,  who,  in  order  to  support  their  own 
opinions,  scrupled  not  to  misinterpret  the  ancient  writers. 
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maintained  that  under  the  four  names  Athor  or  Venus’ 
Phtan  or  Vulcan,  Neith  or  Minerva,  and  Kneph,  the 
Egyptians  understood  either  the  active  Principle  or  the 
passive  Matter.  He  shows  by  many  testimonies  and 
arguments  that  the  learning  attributed  to  the  Egyptians 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  remarks  : — “ Lest  the  reputation  of  Hermes, 
who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  sciences  among 
the  Egj^ptians,  and  the  authority  of  the  Hermetic  books 
be  a stumbling-block  to  my  readers,  I shall  briefly  in- 
form them  that  neither  Herodotus,  who  makes  mention 
of  Mercury  in  two  places  (ii.  51,  158),  nor  Plato  in  Phi- 
lebus,  ii.  p.  18,  ed.  Serr.),  nor  Diodorus  (i.  p.  8,  ed.  Wes- 
seL),  have  noticed  either  the  inventions  of  Hermes,  which 
exceed  all  belief,  or  his  columns  and  books.  But  of  all 
the  fables  which  have  been  credulously  propagated  re- 
specting the  Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  Manetho  was  the 
insane  inventor,  whose  fragments  are  found  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Syncellus.  ...  To  a learned  man  of  any  experi- 
ence in  the  investigation  of  the  opinions  of  various  ages, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  seen  them  to  convince  him 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hermes,  unless  we  conclude  that  not  Plato  only,  but  the 
divine  Founder  of  our  religion,  borrowed  from  the  Her- 
metic books.” 

The  Pantheistic  character  of  the  'EpfiaiKa  is  evinced 
by  the  mundane  apocatastasis  or  revolution  of  the  world 
at  the  expiration  of  30,000  years,  the  “ Annus  Magnus  ” 
of  Cicero  {de  Nat.  D.  ii.  20)  described  from  the  Asclepian 
Dialogue  in  Tajdor’s  Ocellus  Lucanus,  p.  54  n. : “ The 
world  has  not  a certain  day  of  its  origin,  nor  was  there 
any  time  in  which  the  world  was  formed  by  the  counsel 
of  a divine  intellect  and  providential  Deity;  nor  has 
the  eager  desire  of  human  fragility  been  able  to  extend 
so  far  as  to  conceive  or  explain  the  origin  of  the  world, 
especially  since  the  greater  apocatastasis  of  it,  which  is 
effected  by  a conflagration  or  a deluge,  consists  of  30,000 
years.”  (Jul.  Firmicus  Maternus,  transl.  b}'  Taylor, 
ibid.)  Cf.  Nolan’s  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  93  ; Greswell’s 
Fasti  CathoUci,  iii.  455 ; Notes  and  Queries,  S.  v.  446. 

From  the  Fragments  of  Taurus,  a Platonic  philosopher, 
on  the  Eternity  of  the  World  [Euseb.  Prcep.  Evangel,  lib. 
XV.  ; Pletho  Gemistus,  de  Differentia  Philosophice  Aristo- 
telis  et  Platonis']  it  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  admitted  of  creation  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Christians,  and  it 
is  very  certain  that  many  of  them  who  were  not  Atheists 
believed  that  matter  had  been  of  eternal  existence.  The 
question  whether  Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  Plato  and  their 
successors  believed  that  matter  was  produced  in  reality 
and  in  time  b}’-  God,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  by 
Abelard,  see  “N.  &Q.”  S.  viii.  104;  Huet  (Qwcest. 
Alnet.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.),  Jablonski  {Pantheon  JEgyptioruni) , 
Cudworth  {Intellectual  System,  ed.  Harrison,  ii.  479), 
Stillingfleet  {Orig.  Sacr(B,\it.  ii.  book  i.  c.  1);  Dickinson 
{Physic.  Vet.  et  Vera,  p.  237  sq.)‘,  Galantes  {Comparatio 
Christiana:  Religionis  cum  Platonica,  p.  213)  ; Eugubinus 
Steuchus  {De  Perenni  Philosophia,  lib.  vii.  c.  9)  ; Wach- 
ter,  uhi  supra,  col.  104-7);  Kircher  {CEdip.  Pamphil. 
p.  222  sq.) ',  Witsius  {AEgyptiaca,  lib.  ii.  c.  14);  Hie- 
ronym.  Onuphrius  {Aurece  Disputationes  deAnima,  p.  57- 

Eugubinus,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  has  remarked 
not  only  the  agreement  in  words  between  Moses  and 
Thoth  (apud  Euseb,  lib.  i.  c.  10),  but  also  the  general  coin- 
cidence in  the  succession  and  order  of  the  creation.  (Cf. 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiquities,  by  the  Kev.  D. 
G.  Wait,  Cambr.  1823,  pref.  p.  xvii.)  He  points  out  the 
same  agreement  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  7,  and 
adds  : “ We  may  perhaps  conclude  with  a degree  of  pro- 
bability that  there  existed  a common  Egyptian  source. 


as  we  can  by  no  means  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  ac- 
counts themselves  proceeded  from  Moses.” 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  last  mentioned  that 
this  question  was  answered  in  the  negative  by  Mallonius, 
Simplicius,  Perrerius,  Bessarion,  &c.  It  was  negatived 
by  Justin  {Cohort,  ad  Gentiles,  §22),  Mosheim  {Dissert, 
on  Creation  out  of  Nothing  in  Cudworth,  vol.  iii.)  ; Bayle 
{Diet.  art.  “ Hierocles ”) ; Wolflus  {De  Manicheismo  ante 
Manichaeos,  p.  125  sq.')  ; Brucker  {Hist.  Crit.  Philosophice, 
i.  298);  Magius  {De  Mundi  E.zustione,  lib.  i.  c.  i.);  Die- 
tericus  {Antiq.  Biblicce)-,  Meiners  {Hist.  Doctrince  de 
Vero  Deo).  There  is  an  important  distinction  between 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelic  philosophy.  According  to 
the  former,  matter  only  was  eternal ; see  Carpentarius 
Platonis  cum  Aristotele  in  universa  Philosophia  Compara- 
tio), Eugubinus,  p.  117 ; Ellis  {On  the  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  ^-c.  p.  127).  Aristotle 
{Ethics,  iii.  5)  gives  avdyicr],  (pvcris,  and  'rvxv  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  causation,  and  in  his  Physics,  ii.  4,  5,  insists 
upon  chance  as  one  of  them,  but  does  not  admit  it  to  be 
Numen;  cf.  Clerici,  Ars  Critica,  pt.  ii.  s.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  228. 
Onuphrius,  1.  c.  maintains  that  both  Aristotle  and  Plato 
believed  in  the  Creation.  Lipsius  {Physiologia  Stoicorum, 
lib.  ii.  diss.  2)  adduces  another  remarkable  exception: — 
“ Et  tamen  quod  mirere,  Seneca  dubitat,  an  Deus  materiae 
auctor.  Ita  enim  in  Questionibus  Naturalibus : Quam 
utile  existimas  ista  cognos^re,  et  rebus  terminos  ponere  ? 
quantum  Deus  possit  ? Materiam  ipse  sibi  formet,  an 
data  utatur  ? Dubitat  ecce,  quod  Christianos  quosdam 
non  est  puditum  contra  adfirmare,  et  cum  priscis  mate- 
riam seternare.  Ii  fuere  Marcion  et  Hermogenes  haei’etici 
quos  Materiai-ios  ideo  Tertullianus  appellat.  Sed  Seneca 
etsi  dubitat  non  tamen  ut  Stoicus,  quorum  perpetuum 
hoc  dogma,  ut  fere  philosophorum.”  For  authorities  on 
this  subject,  “ Is  it  not  to  Revelation  that  we  owe  our 
settled  opinion  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  ? Did 
not  all  the  ancients  assert  the  eternity  of  matter,”  consult 
Grinfield’s  Connection  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology, 
Bond.  1818. 

“ The  argument  from  design,”  observes  Conybeare,  the 
eminent  geologist,  “ has  always  seemed  to  me  to  require 
the  demonstration  of  the  non-eternity  of  the  present  state 
of  nature  (that  state  in  which  the  design  is  evinced)  to 
complete  its  cogency  ; and  geological  evidence  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  most  clearly  supplying  this  demon- 
stration.” Lectures,  ut  supra.  Conviction  has  been 
brought  to  modern  astronomers  by  the  loss  of  stars  men- 
tioned in  ancient  catalogues,  and  the  appearance  of  new 
ones : see  Memoir  of  Dee  and  his  W ritings,  which  I am 
preparing  for  the  press. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Pymander  is  denounced  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  of 
the  origin  of  which  an  allegorical  explanation  is  given, 
showing  the  reason  why  Moses  left  not  the  slightest 
opening  to  the  passion  for  natural  and  S3mibolical  repre- 
sentations, as  we  have  seen  above  in  his  emplo^dng  letters 
instead  of  hieroglyphics;  cf.  Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of 
History,  vol.  i.  lect.  v.;  Alcinous,  Introduction  to  the  Doc- 
trines of  Plato,  c.  X.  XV. ; Morris’s  Essay,  pp.  241,  300. 

In  the  12th  is  found  an  allusion  to  the  ideal  world  of 
Plato,  which  is  however  common  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinese.  In  the  13th  a 
sublime  prototype  of  Pope’s  “ Universal  Prayer,”  which 
Raynaud  has  paraphrased.  {Theologia  Naturalis,  ad 
calcem.) 

The  two  editions  of  Rosseli  and  Patricias  contain  also 
"'OpoL  ' kGKKy]TTLov.  Asclepius,  who  here  calls  Hermes 
his  master,  discusses  questions  of  a similar  natui'e,  such 
as  God,  matter,  demons,  man,  and  the  like  : “ Among 
our  present  counterfeits  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  we 
have  an  Epistle  of  Asclepius  to  Ammon  concerning  the 
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concealment  of  their  philosophical  m^^steries,  with  several 
other  fragments  of  the  like  address  in  Stobseus,  Eclog. 
Phys.  [Patricius,  ad  finein.^  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  name  of  Ammon  is  so  unusually  made  use  of  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  philosophj^  because  the 
name  itself  seems  an  offspring  of  Ham,  ascribed  in  the 
Scripture  to  the  land  of  Egypt  itself,  so  that  the  Am- 
raouian  philosophy  is  no  more  than  a colony  of  the 
Egyptian.” — Dodwell,  ut  supra,  -A.pp.  p.  32  ; cf.  Eissertat. 
in  Librmn  Johi,  a Sam.  Wesleyo,  Hiss.  xxii. ; Rawlin- 
son’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  125.  The  Abammon  of  Porphj’r}’- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a priest  of  the  god  Ammon,  who 
is  shown  by  Jablonski  andMacrobius  to  have  symbolized 
the  Sun.  Concerning  Ammonian  letters,  see  Bochart, 
Geogr.  Sacra,  part  ii.  Jablonski  also  devotes  a chapter 
to  Asclepius  or  ^sculapius,  here  represented  as  the 
grandfather  of  the  Interlocutor  (lib.  v.  c.  6.) 

The  silence  of  the  Books  of  Moses  on  demons  or  spirits, 
and  its  practical  character,  have  been  contrasted  with  the 
talkativeness  of  other  early  books  on  this  subject.  (See 
Morris,  p.  44,  129.)  The  early  Christians  believed  the 
world  to  be  full  of  malignant  demons,  who  had  in  all 
ages  persecuted  and  deluded  mankind.  From  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt  to  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament, 
their  power  had  been  continually  manifested.  In  the 
chosen  land  they  could  only  persecute  and  afflict ; but 
among  the  heathen  they  posstssed  supreme  power,  and 
were  universally  worshipped  as  divine.  On  the  doctrine 
of  the  demons  in  its  relation  to  the  heathen  worship,  see 
the  eighth  book  of  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  c.  19,  22, 
and  “ The  Case  of  Saul,  shewing  that  his  disorder  was  a 
real  Spiritual  Possession,  and  proving  by  the  learned  re- 
searches and  labours  of  a strenuous  promoter  even  of  the 
contrarj^  doctrine  [Farmer]  that  actual  Possessions  of 
Spirits  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the  ancient 
writers  among  the  Heathens  as  well  as  among  the  Jews 
and  Christians.  By  Granville  Sharp,  1807.” 

What  Asclepius  means  by  the  phrase  “ making  gods  ” 
will  be  best  understood  from  St.  Augustine’s  own  words 
(Z>e  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  viii.  c.  23)  : “ Spiritus  invisibiles  per 
artem  quandam  visibilibus  rebus  corporalis  materi^e  copu- 
lare,  ut  sint  quasi  animata  corpora,  illis  spiritibus  dicata 
et  subdita  simulacra,  hoc  esse  dicit  Deos  facere.”  To 
unite  by  a certain  art  invisible  spirits  with  the  visible 
things  of  corporeal  matter,  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  animate 
bodies  or  images  consecrated  and  subject  to  those  spirits, 
is  what  he  calls  making  gods.  This  subject  is  exhausted 
by  Jurieu  in  his  Critical  History,  vol.  ii.  147-50,  ch.  v. 
The  opinion  of  the  supposititious  Trismegist,  that  the 
images  were  converted  into  the  true  bodies  of  the  deities. 

The  superstition  of  the  Pagans  with  regard  to  images 
has  been  adverted  to  in  “ N.  & Q ” 1®*  S.  hi.  36  ; 2“«i  S.  ix. 
323.  To  the  references  by  Jurieu  and  the  critics  on  Lu- 
cian, De  Dea  Syria,  c.  10,  may  be  added  the  Sept,  contra 
Theh.  (94,  307)  of  Aeschylus,  where  eueSpoi,  a word 
emploj^ed  by  the  Chorus,  expresses  the  virtue  and  vitality 
with  which  the  statues  were  supposed  to  be  endowed,  and 
their  sympathy  with  d^oyoots  Aira?^  of  the  suppliants. 

It  may  also  allude  to  the  desertion  of  the  tutelary  gods, 
the  paKapes,  whom  the  enemy  evoked  with  so  much 
solemnity.  Cf.  “ N.  & Q.”  4‘^  S.  i.  104,  and  .^schylus, 
ibid.,  note  by  Potter,  pp.  188-90. 

The  prophecy  of  Hermes  (in  Asclepio,  Patritii,  p.  4)  of 
the  future  extinction  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  quoted 
by  Augustine,  ut  supra,  c.  23  : “ Quid  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tus  de  Idololatria  senserit,  et  unde  scire  potuerit  supersti- 
tiones  JEgyptias  auferendas. 

‘ Castera,  quae  mundi  gentes  coluere  prophanae, 

Numina  confictis  sunt  data  nominibus. 

Quosque  Deos  dixi  Geniis  extare  vocatis, 

Hos  sensi  humani  vanum  opus  ingenii. 


Stulta  superstitio,  et  fallaces  daemoniorum 
Technae,  et  Magnatum  pracvaluere  minae. 
Connivere  necesse  fuit  me  moribus  illis  ; 

Mors  spretae  precium  relligionis  erat.’  ” 

(Cleopassus  de  Mercurio,  quoted  by  Boissar- 
dus  De  Divinatione  et  Maqicis  Proistigiis,. 
p.  145.) 

EiBLIOTHECxIE.  Chetham. 


HAMST’3  “HAND-BOOK  OF  FICTITIOUS 
NAMES  ” : 

QUINTUS  SERVINGTON  : HENRY  SxVVARY. 

I have  not  seen  this  work,  and  therefore  am  not 
sure  whether  it  includes  Quintus  Servington  ” 
among  its  list  of  pseudonyms.*  As  I think  it  very 
unlikely,  and  as,  beyond  any  other  interest  which 
may  attach  to  the  work  bearing  this  name,  it  was, 
I have  but  little  doubt,  the  first  novel  published 
in  Australia;  and  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  only 
example  we  have  yet  produced  of  fiction  in  its 
time-honoured  shape  of  three  volumes,  I have 
thought  the  history  of  the  book  not  unworthy  of 
record  in  the  pages  of  ^-N.  & Q.”  Its  author 
was  — 

“ Henry  Savary,  the  once  celebrated  Bristol  sugar- 
baker— a man  upon  whose  birth  Fortune  smiled  propi- 
tious, Avhose  family  and  kindred  moved  in  the  very  first 
circles,  and  who  himself  occupied  no  inconsiderable  place 
in  his  fellow-citizens’  esteem.  The  forgery  (in  1825) 
and  miraculous  escape  from  execution  of  this  unhappy 
man  cannot  have  escaped  the  public  mind.  Acting 
under  the  advice  of  several  magistrates  of  Bristol,  Savary 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  offence,  refusing,  although  earnestly 
counselled  by  the  judge  (Giffard)  to  amend  his  plea.  He 
was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  crime 
occurring  so  recently  after  Fauntleroy’s,  his  execution 
was  considered  equally  certain.  The  punishment,  how- 
ever, was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  and 
Savary  shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  this  colony  (Tas- 
mania), where  he  was  employed  as  a writer  in  one  of  the 
public  departments.  Having  left  a wife  in  England,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  she  speedily  followed  her 
husband,  but  the  ship  (the  Jessie  Lawson)  in  which  she  had 
taken  her  passage  was  wrecked  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth, 
The  passengers  nevertheless  escaped,  and  Mrs.  Savary, 
nothing  daunted,  embarked  in  another  vessel.  She  escaped 
shipwreck  in  her  second  conveyance  ; but,  unless  report 
be  false,  made  shipwreck  of  her  husband’s  peace  of  mind. 
The  domestic  affliction  here  alluded  to  is  painfully  nar- 
rated in  a tale  called  Quintus  Servington  — a work  pub- 
lished by  Savar}^  in  Hobart  Town  in  1830,  and  which 
appears  to  be  an  authentic  memoir  so  far  of  his  ill-starred 
career.  Goaded  to  frenzy,  the  miserable  Savary  attempted 
his  life  by  drawing  a razor  across  his  throat.  The  wound,, 
however,  was  not  mortal,  and  he  was  discovered  in  time 
to  save  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  wife  and  child  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Savary  subsequent! j--  obtained  a 
ticket  of-leave,  engaged  in  farming,  became  bankrupt, 
again  had  recourse  to  forgery,  was  again  convicted,  and 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  Port  Arthur.  There  he  expe- 
rienced a shock  of  parak^sis,  and  there  he  died  shortly 
after  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  1842.” 

The  above  account  of  the  ill-starred  author  of 
Quintus  Servington  is  extracted  from  the  Tasmania 
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Journal  for  1842,  vol.  i.  pp.  273  and  274,  in  an 
article  giving’  an  account  of  a visit  to  the  penal 
settlement  of  Port  Arthur,  by  David  Burn. 

Quintus  Servinfiton,  as  may  be  supposed  from  a 
work  published  in  an  island  as  large  as  Ireland, 
but  which  only  boasted  a comparatively  poor  popu- 
lation of  50,000  souls,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  convicts  in  confinement,  must  have  had  but 
a limited  issue  and  circulation.  The  book  is  now 
very  scarce,  and  in  a twenty-seven  years’  residence 
in  Australia,  during  which  I have  been  an  inve- 
terate book-hunter,  I only  remember  one  copy, 
and  it  is  over  twenty  years  since  I fell  in  with 
and  read  that:  so  far  as  my  literary  judgment  of 
that  date — for  I was  then  a very  young  man — is 
now  worth  recording,  my  impression  is  that  the 
book  showed  evident  marks  of  literary  ability.  I 
remember  but  one  fact  in  connection  with  it  more 
than  the  above  extract  tells  us,  and  that  was 
Savary’s  palliation  of  his  crime,  which  he  alleged 
was  committed  in  ignorance  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences. He  described  himself  as  raising  money 
not  by  forged  but  by  fictitious  names — the  names 
of  persons  who  had  no  real  existence. 

One  fact  in  Savary’s  career  not  given  in  the 
novel,  as  it  acquired  its  point  at  a subsequent 
date,  was  frequently  talked  of  in  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  Hobart  Town ; and  I record  it  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one  or  the  other  of  the  sensational 
novelists  of  the  present  day.  The  fellow-passen- 
ger who  seduced  Mrs.  Savary  was  a barrister.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  not  coming 
out  to  the  colony  to  take  the  seat  on  the  bench 
which  at  any  rate  he  afterwards  filled.  It  fell 
to  this  man’s  lot  to  pass  upon  Savary  his  second 
sentence  of  transportation. 

I have  observed  Mr.  Hamst’s  note  in  your 
issue  for  May  30  as  to  the  scope  and  limit  of  his 
work,  which,  as  he  points  out,  is  intended  to  give 
an  index  to  pseudonymous  names,  and  not  to  give 
a list  of  authors  of  works  published  anonymously. 

I think  my  note,  however,  falls  within  his  line. 
Quintus  Servimjton  being  an  autobiographical  novel, 
the  title  of  the  book  became  also  the  writer’s 
pseudonym  ,*  fmy  rate  he  adopted  no  other,  and 
his  real  name  did  not  appear  on  the  title-page. 

J.B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

P.S.  By  a future  mail  I will  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply some  further  Australian  pseudonyms  for  a 
future  edition  of  Olphar  Hamst. 

The  Bells  oe  Limerick  Cathedral.  — The 
following  paragraph  has  recently  gone  the  round 
of  many  English  papers  : — 

“A  silver  bell,  weighing  28  oz.,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  lost  chime  of  St.  Marj^^’s  Cathedral,  Limerick,  has 
been  accidentally  discovered  by  a diver  in  one  of  the 
deepest  pools  of  the  abbey  river  in  that  cit3^  The  bells 
were  flung  into  the  river  in  the  old  daj'S  of  persecution, 


to  save  them  from  the  spoiler,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
rest  of  the  chime  will  be  recovered.” 

Now,  reserving  my  account  of  the  bells  in  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  for  a future  occasion,  I beg 
to  state  on  good  authority  that  no  bell  whatever 
has  been  found  in  the  Abbey  river,  or  in  any  other 
river,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Limerfck.  In  short, 
the  stoiy  is  altogether  false  from  beginning  to 
end.  Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Madame  Beswick.  — There  have  been  many 
allusions  in  the  past  volumes  of  & Q.”  to  this 
lady,  whose  embalmed  body  was  long  one  of  the 
^^attractions”  in  the  Museum  of  the  Manchester 
Natural  History  Society.  The  worthy  lady’s  hor- 
ror of  premature  interment  (had  she  been  reading 
Bruhier’s  ghastly  book  ?)  has  given  her  a post- 
humous fame,  which  probably  she  little  contem- 
plated. She  is  embalmed”  (pardon  the  pun) 
in  the  classic  pages  of  another  Manchester  worthy, 
the  eloquent  De  Quincey.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  her  after-death  wanderings  have  at  last 
ceased.  Her  body  was  buried  in  the  Harpurhey 
cemetery  on  July  25  last — the  museum  authori- 
ties not  caring  any  longer  to  retain  their  ghastly 
trust.  William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Great  Forsters,  near  Egham. — In  continua- 
tion of  the  notice  of  this  Elizabethan  mansion, 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  Mr.  Furnivall  in 
“N.  & Q.”  (4*^^  S.  i.  504.),  I give  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Notes  from  the  Will  of  Sir  John  Doddridge  (P.  C.  C. 
Barrington,  96),  &c.,  who  is  the  earliest  occupant  of  the 
house  Amt  known.  These  notes  we  OAve  to  the  kindness  of 
Edward  J.  Sage,  Esq. — “ In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen. 
This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  S*’  John  Dod- 
dridge, Knight,  written  with  mine  owne  hand.”  I®*  Au- 
gust, of  Charles  I.,  in  perfect  health.  Wishes  to 
be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter,  near  his 
deceased  wife  Dorothy.  To  his  best  beloved  Avife  all  the 
furniture,  plate,  and  chattells,  &c.,  “ in  the  howse  or  tene- 
ment called  fforsters,  in  the  parishe  of  Eghamf  or  on  the 
lands  belonging.  Also  to  said  Avife,  his  estate  in  the  bar- 
ton and  demesnes  of  HeyAAmod,  in  the  parish  of  Wem- 
worth,  CO.  DeAmn,  held  on  lease;  Avith  remainder  of  said 
lease  to  his  nephew  John  Doddridge,  eldest  son  of  his 
brother  Penticost  Doddridge.  Other  estates  devised 
are  Bembridge,  South  Molton,  Ilfercombe,  &c.,  in  co. 
DeAmn.  Mentions  his  father,  Eichard  Doddridge,  de^ 
ceased.  House,  Avith  furniture,  &c.,  in  same,  at  Mont 
Eadford,  near  Exeter,  to  his  grandson  John  Hancock. 
Mentions  books,  &c.,  in  his  lodgings  at  Serjeants’  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane.  To  the  poor  people  of  Egham,  bl.  To 
Trinity'  College,  in  Cambridge,  “ to  which  societie  I haue 
been  much  behold inge,  the  two  greate  Gloabes  which  are 
in  the  Gallery  of  my  hoivse  of  fforsters  J “ And  fforasmuch 
as  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I haue  esteemed  bookes  as  the 
best  of  my  treasures,”  goes  on  to  devise  his  books,  manu- 
script books,  and  note  books  to  his  nephew  John  Dod- 
dridge. Other  bequests;  but  the  estate  of  Forsters  not 
further  named. 

Signed,  20  Aug‘  1628. 

ProAmd  in  November  following,  by  Anne  Doddridge, 
widow. 
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From  tLere  beiDg  no  devise  of  Great  Forsters 
in  the  judge’s  will,  and  from  Lady  Dcddridge 
having  resided  in  the  house  after  her  husband’s 
death^  Mr,  Sage  concludes  that  the  Forsters  pro- 
perty was  either  settled  on  her,  or  that  Sir  John, 
and  she  after  him,  were  only  tenants  without  a 
lease,  F. 

The  Spanish  Revolution  : Popular  Super- 
stitions.— It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for 
popular  superstitions,-  but  they  do,  nevertheless, 
possess  a peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  now 
and  again  they  receive  unlooked-for  and  remark- 
able verification.  From  the  time  when  Milton 
wrote  his  Paradise  Lost,  unusual  appearances  in 
earth  and  sky  have  been  looked  upon  as  “per- 
plexing monarchs.” 

In  1783,  the  year  of  the  French  Revolution, 
White,  in  his  charming  book.  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selhorne,  remarks  on  this  (Letter,  ch.  ix.). 
His  letter  is  too  long  to  transcribe  ; but  it  will  be 
seen  he  speaks  of  the  summer  of  that  year  as  — 

“ an  amazing  and  portentous  one,  and  full  of  horrible 
phenomena  . . . Meteors  and  tremendous  thunder- 
storms. . . . The  heat  was  so  intense,  that  butchers’ 

meat  could  hardF  be  eaten  the  day  after  it  was  killed. 

. . . There  was  reason  for  the  most  enlightened  per- 

sons to  be  apprehensive,  for  all  the  whole  of  Calabria,  and 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Sicily  was  torn  and  convulsed  with 
earthquakes,” 

Concluding  with  the  passage  from  Milton  al- 
luded to  above : — 

“ As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  its  beams  ; or,  from  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

' On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.” 

Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  11.  594-599. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  year  1868, 
which  has  just  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  throne,  has  been  as  remarkable  in  all 
these  particulars  of  heat,  meteors,  and  earth- 
quakes which  have  convulsed  half  a continent. 
How  many  similar  coincidences  have  occurred, 
before  they  attracted  people’s  attention,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  inquire ; but  they  must,  it  may  be 
assumed,  have  been  frequent  to  have  produced 
the  popular  superstition.  John  BooTh,  Jun. 

Durham. 

Crimea,  a Boy’s  Name. — Your  correspondent 
H.  Bower  instances  the  name  of  “ Alma  ” as 
having  been  given  to  girls  at  the  time  of  the  Cri- 
mean campaign  (4‘^  S.  ii.  293).  A few  years 
since  I sketched  nine  members  of  the  gipsy 
family  of  Hearne  as  they  were  encamped  close  to 
that  Huntingdonshire  spot  where  Borrow  began 
his  acquaintance  with  the  gipsies,  as  narrated  in 
his  Lavengro.  Of  these  Hearnes,  one  of  the  boys 
was  named  Crimea,  having  been  born  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  campaign.  One  of  his  sisters  was 


named  Madonna.  The  o in  this  word  she  pro- 
nounced long — Ma-doan-na.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

A Baker’s  Dozen. — I do  not  know  if  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  lAher  Alhm  has  been  noticed. 
It  occurs  at  p.  232  of  the  translation  by  Mr.  Riley : 

“And  that  no  baker  of  the  town  shall  give  unto  the 
regratresses  the  six  pence  on  Monday  morning  by  way 
of  hansel-money,  or  the  three  pence  on  Friday  for  curtesy- 
money;  but,  after  the  ancient  manner,  let  him  give 
thirteen  articles  of  bread  for  tAvelve.” 

That  is,  the  retailers  of  bread  from  house  to 
house  were  allowed  a thirteenth  loaf  by  the 
baker,  as  a payment  for  their  trouble. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Old  Names  of  Ships. — A sailing-vessel  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  might  be  called 
either-— (1)  a balingere,  (2)  a bargee,  (3)  a busse,, 
(4)  a coggeship,  (5)  a collet,  (6)  a craiere,  ( 7)  a 
dogger,  (8)  an  enere,  (9)  a forecost,  (10)  a lode- 
ship,  (11)  a skaff.  And  it  seems  worth  while  to 
preserve  a list  of  these  names  as  a reference.  I 
trust  I shall  not  be  thought  careless  in  entering 
some  of  the  names  which  appear  to  myself,  ex.  gr. 
No.  8,  to  arise  from  mistake. 

W.  Barrett  Davis. 

Annals  of  the  (Ana)baptists.  — I wish  to 
call  attention  to  a mistake  in  the  “History  of  the 
Baptists,”  made  by  Danvers  in  his  Treatise  on 
Baptism,  published  in  1642,  in  which  he  says 
(p.  306)  : — 

“ In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1528!> 
seven  Dutch  Anabaptists  that  came  over  with  Anne  of 
Cleve,  were  apprehended  and  imprisoned,  of  whom  five 
bore  the  faggot  and  recanted,  and  two  of  them,  a man 
and  a woman,  w^ere  burnt  in  Smithfield. — Stow’s  Chron. 
576.” 

Stow,  however,  has  on  p.  676  (ed.  Howes^ 
1631)  duly  arranged  under  the  year  1538 — 

“ The  24.  of  Nouember,  foure  Anabaptists,  3.  men  and 
one  woman,  all  dutch,  [b]  are  fagots  at  Paules  Crosse,  And 
on  the  27  of  Neuember,  a man  and  a woman,  dutch  Ana- 
baptists, were  brent  in  Smithfield.” 

The  same  words  are  found  in  all  the  other  edi- 
tions of  Stow’s  Chron.,  and  under  the  same  year, 
but  of  course  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  who  did  not  come  into  England 
before  Dec.  27,  1539.  Danvers  increased,  more- 
over, the  six  martyrs  mentioned  by  Stowe  to  seven 
(“foure  anabaptists,  3.  men.”) 

Prof.  J.  G.  de  Hoop  Scheffer  of  Amsterdam, 
who,  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  date  1528, 
had  asked  me  to  ascertain  the  truth,  is  of  opinion 
that  Danvers’s  statement  about  Anne  of  Cleves 
may  be  applied  to  the  martyrs  of  April  29,  1540, 
mentioned  by  Stow  on  p.  579. 

Both  Iviraey  in  his  History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists (London,  1811,  vol.  i.  p.  83),  and  B.  Evans  in 
the  first  vol.  of  his  Early  English  Baptists  (Lond. 
1862,  p.  41),  give  the  year  1528,  but  it  is  evident 
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that  they  have  quoted  and  commented  on  Dan- 
vers without  further  inquiry. 

I have  not  looked  into  the  other  historians  of 
the  Baptists^  but  I hope  my  note  will  come  into 
the  proper  hands,  in  order  that  the  year  1528 
may,  for  the  future,  be  dismissed  from  the  annals 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  Baptists,  unless,  of  course, 
further  investigations  supply  other  evidence  than 
now  exists  of  Baptist  martyrs  in  that  year. 

J.  H.  Hessels. 

Cambridge. 

Origie-  oe  the  Stereoscope. — 

Extraordinary  Optical  Delusion.  — Provide  a board 
about  two  feet  long  and  a few  inches  in  breadth,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  an  upright  piece  truly  perpendicular,  with 
a groove  at  top  and  bottom  for  sliding  in  a picture.  Place 
in  the  centre  of  this  board,  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
the  uprights,  two  small  mirrors,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  with  the  edges  of  the  board,  or  ninety  degrees 
with  each  other,  in  front  of  which  let  there  be  a piece  of 
metal  witl>  eight  holes  sufficiently  apart  to  suit  the  sight. 
On  holding  two  calot3''pe  pictures  of  the  same  object  in 
the  grooves,  such  for  instance  as  a jug,  vase,  piece  of 
statuary,  geometrical  figures,  &c.,  each  eye  of  course  sees 
the  reflection  in  the  corresponding  mirror  of  one  picture 
onhg  the  left  hand  picture  being  seen  by  the  left  eye,  and 
the  right  hand  picture  b}’’  the  right  ejm;  yet  the  singular 
result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  spectator  sees  be- 
fore him  a facsimile  of  the  object  from  which  the  pictures 
were  obtained  in  their  original  state,  with  the  sights, 
the  shadows,  the  under-cuttings,  and  all  the  full  rounded- 
ness and  projecting  points  of  the  solid  bod3^  In  fact,  the 
thing  itself  is  seen,  and  not  a picture.  It  is  a discoveiy 
b}^  Professor  Wheatstone.” 

I cut  the  above  from  a newspaper  of  1848.  Was 
this  the  origin  of  the  stereoscope  ? Cl.  A.  S. 

Putne3^ 


Queries'. 

Ahohymohs  Frehch  Pamphlets.  — I have  a 
volume  of  tracts  chiefly  relating  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  amongst  them  are  the  following 
anonymous  pamphlets,  whose  authors  I am  anxious 
to  ascertain : — 

1.  “ L’Extinction  de  la  Dette  Xationale,”  8vo,  pp.  37. 
[This  is  the  half-title,  the  heading  reads]  : “ Plan  pour 
parvenir  a la  liberation  de  la  Dette  Nationale,  adresse 
par  I’Auteur  a M.  Necker  le  23  fevrier  1789,  suivant  sa 
iettre  de  demande,  du  24  du  meme  mois.” 

It  is  a plan  for  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  contains  some  violent  invectives  against  the 
‘^licentiousness  of  the  clergy.” 

2.  “Lettre  d’un  Aiabitant  de  Boulogne-sur-Mer  a 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  La  Touche,  Chan celier  de  M.  le  Due 
d’Orleans,  1.5  octobre  1789,”  8vo,  pp.  16, 

3.  “ Detail  exact  et  fidble  de  la  Kevolution  de  Flandres. 
Correspondance  epistolaire  entre  Mr.  ***  et  Mr.  I’Abbe 
[F.  X.]  de  Feller,”  8vo,  pp.  16. 

4.  “ Delation  d’un  Depute  du  Comite  de  la  Lune.  Qui 
avoit  ete  envo^’e  dans  la  Belgique  pour  y prendre  des 
informations  relatives  a la  Revolution  qui  sV  operoit,  et 
aux  effefs  quV  avoient  produits  les  troupes  Lunaires  qui 
y etoient  desccudues.  De  I’lmprimerie  Patriotique  1790,” 
8vo,  pp.  15. 


5,  “ Reflexions  sur  le  projet  de  vendre  les  Biens  Eccle- 
siastiques,  surtout  relativement  aux  Provinces  Bel- 
giques,”  8vo,  pp.  15.  . 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Jo3mson  Street,  Strangewa3^s. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Brett  : “Enohiry,”  etc. — 
I beg  to  repeat  in  an  amended  form  my  inquiry 
for  any  information  respecting  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brett,  chaplain  to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  who, 
in  an  affidavit  made  by  him  in  the  year  1822  upon 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Serres’  absurd  claims,  de- 
scribed himself  as  of  Alfred  Place,  This  gentle- 
man, as  I have  reason  to  believe,  printed  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled  An  Enquiry.^  ^'C., 
containing  some  very  curious  particulars.  I shall 
feel  obliged  for  any  account  of  it,  its  title,  &c., 
and  still  more  for  the  loan  of  it  for  a few  days. 

1 have  seen  a statement  that  this  reverend  gen- 
tleman was  in  March,  1824,  negotiating  for  the  sale 
of  certain  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex ; and  at  the 
same  time  had  got  hold  of  a suppressed  book  called 
Criterion^  4'c. ; or,  Royalty,  8yc.,  which  he  was 
about  to  publish,  “ with  illustrations  and  addi- 
tions.” The  authority  from  which  I quote  adds, 

Parkins  and  he  are  as  one.” 

I need  scarcely  add  that  I shall  be  obliged  for 
any  information  about  The  Criterion  or  “ Parkins.” 

William  J.  Thoms. 

Portraits  oe  Daniel  De  Foe. — No  portrait  of 
De  Foe  was  to  be  seen  in  either  of  the  last  two 
National  Portrait  Exhibitions  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. Are  the  originals  of  the  engravings  preflxed 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  31isceUaneoiis  Works, 
8vo,  1703 ; or  to  theRtre  Divino,  fol.  1706  (after- 
wards used  with  altered  inscription  in  the  History 
of  the  Uiiion,  fol.,  Edin.,  1709),  anywhere  in  ex- 
istence ? I presume  that  the  painting  engraved 
in  Wilson’s  Life  and  Times  of  De  Foe,  3 vols. 
8vo,  1830,  is  so,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  it  can  be  seen,  or  what  grounds  there  are 
for  believing  it  to  be  authentic,  as  Wilson  gives 
no  information  on  the  subject,  and  its  physiogno- 
mical character  has  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  two  previous  engravings. 

Edivard  Rig  gall. 

141,  Queen’s  Road,  Ba3^swater,  W. 

Dogwood.  — Will  some  of  your  country  corre- 
spondents inform  me  of  any  indigenous  shrub  that 
bears  with  them  the  provincial  name  of  “ dog- 
wood,” other  than  the  Cornus  sanyuinea,  or  gatter- 
age ; Viburnum  opidus,  or  wild  guelder  rose ; 
Euonymus  europceus,  or  spindle  tree  ; Primus 
padus,  or  bird-cherry  ,•  and  Rhamnus  frangida,  or 
berry-bearing  alder.  All  these,  I know,  bear  the 
name  dogwood  in  several  parts  of  England.  I 
wish  also  to  know  the  particular  locality  in  which 
the  same  name,  dogwood,  is  given  to  any  other 
plant  than  those  I have  named.  Dog3VOOD. 
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Charles  Feist. — Can  any  of  yonr  readers  in 
tlie  Eastern  Counties  give  me  the  date  of  this 
poet’s  death  ? Mr.  Feist  was  author  of  Toems  by 
an  East  Anglian,  1825  — printed  at  SwatFham, 
I think.  He  was  at  one  time  a schoolmaster,  and 
was  also  connected  with  the  press.  Any  parti- 
culars relating  to  his  literary  history  would  he 
acceptable.  R.  I. 

The  Name  Greig  or  Gregg. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  throw  any  light  upon  the  name  Greig,  or 
Gregg  ? It  is  rather  a common  name  in  Scotland, 
and  has  been  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and 
is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  England  and  Ire- 
land as  Gregg,  Greg,  Gregge,  Gregson  (son  of 
Greg),  Grigg,  Griggs,  and  Grigson.  It  is  spelt 
Greig  in  the  central  east  side  of  Scotland,  and 
Gregg,  or  Greg,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Scotland.  It  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Highland  clan  Gregor,  or 
Macgregor,  but  this  I have  not  been  able  to  prove 
in  any  one  case.  I believe  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  graeg,  or  grig,  signifying 
gray  or  grey.  In  most  cases  I have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Greg,  Gregg,  and  Greig,  are  difierent  and 
accidental  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word.  In 
Scotland  Greig  is  nearly  as  common  as  Grey  or 
Gray  or  Craig.  In  Eu  gland,  Gregg  and  Grigg 
seem  to%ave  much  more  commonly  become  Gray, 
or  Grey,  as  might  be  supposed.  The  correspond- 
ing word  in  Welsh  is  Lloyd.  In  Gaelic  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  name  answering  to  the 
English  Gray.  An  intelligent  Highlander  bear- 
ing the  name  Macgregor,  from  whom  I have 
made  inquiry,  does  not  consider  Greig  derived 
from  the  clan-name  of  Gregor,  but  that  it  is  pro- 
bably a Lowland  name.  There  are,  or  were, 
several  families  of  the  name  of  Greig  in  Scotland 
who  do  not  carry  the  Macgregor  arms  and  motto. 

G. 

Heraldic  Queries.  — Will  D.  P.  or  any  other 
of  your  numerous  and  learned  heraldic  correspond- 
ents inform  me  what  were  the  armorial  insignia  of 
Austria  during  the  reign  (1156-1172)  of  Henry 
II.,  first  Duke  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  during  the 
reign  (1154-1166)  of  William  I.,  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Norman  cavalier,  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  and  of  Wallachia  during  the  reign  (1366- 
1376)  of  RaduIL?  U***. 

Hugh  Hurt. — Can  you  inform  me  whether 
Hugh  Hunt  is  a legal  myth,  the  same  as  John 
Doe  ? In  reading  “ Exemplifications  ” issued  from 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  I find  in  nearly  every 
instance  Hugh  Hunt  figures  as  an  unjust  disseisor. 
I find  him  in  the  counties  of  Herts,  Essex,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Norfolk.  The  form  of  the  MS.  is 
usually  as  follows:  — 

“ Quod  clamat  esse  jus  et  liereditatem  suam  et  in  quo 
idem  Johannes  non  habet  ingressum  nisi  post  dissesiam 
quam  Hugo  Hunt  inde  injuste  et  sine  indicio  fecit 


predicto  Henrico  infra  triginta  annos  jam  ultimos  elap- 
ses,” &c. 

J.  E.  C. 

The  Hymr,  “ Praise  the  Lord  ; ye  heavers 
ADORE  Him.”  — The  beautiful  hymn  commenc- 
ing- 

“ Praise  the  Lord ; ye  heav’ns  adore  Him, 

Praise  Him  angels  in  the  height ; 

Sun  and  moon  rejoice  before  Him, 

Praise  Him  all  ye  stars  and  light,” — 

is  No.  245  in  the  Neto  Congregational  Hymn  Book, 
and  is  No.  243  in  The  Year  of  Braise,  edited  by 
Dean  Alford,  who  ascribed  it  to  James  Mont- 
gomery. The  Rev.  J.  Miller,  in  Our  Hymns,  their 
Authors  and  Origin,  says  it  is  Bishop  Mant’s  ren- 
dering of  the  148th  psalm,  and  first  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  collection  during  his  episcopate  in  Ireland. 
The  metrical  version  of  psalm  148,  in  The  Book 
of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical  Version,  by 
Bishop  Mant,  published  in  1824  (whilst  he  held 
the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor),  is  a very 
different  composition,  and  commences  — 

“Ye  v’orhs  of  God,  your  Maker  praise  ! 

Prom  Heav’n  begin  the  choral  lays. 

And  praise  Him  ye  on  high  who  dwell ! 

Ye  angels,  who  about  Plim  stand, 

Ye  hosts,  who  wait  on  His  command, 

The  praises  of  your  Sovereign  tell.” 

Can  the  apparent  discrepancy  be  explained  ? 

SUMERSET  J.  HyAM. 

JoHR  JoRAS  JoRSOR. — This  gentleman  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Becollections  and  Poems,  in 
1841.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  announced, 
as  about  to  be  published  by  the  same  author, 
“ The  Spirit  of  the  Star,  and  other  Poems.”  Did 
this  ever  make  its  appearance  ? Can  you  tell 
me  anything  further  about  the  author  and  hia 
v/ritings  ? R.  I. 

Use  oe  the  Latir  Larguage. — In  what  cases 
is  the  Latin  language  still  employed  in  public 
life,  as  the  medium  of  communication,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  English?  The  dignity  of  Latin 
was  upheld  among  the  old  Romans  by  law  in  all 
affairs  of  public  business,  but  we  English  seem  to 
be  less  solicitous  about  our  own  language. 

S. 

Marriage  Licerse. — A lady  was  married  by 
license  in  or  near  Northampton  in  1762 : the 
license  was  not  granted  from  the  Facult}'-  Office. 
Where  could  it  have  been  obtained  ? and  what 
registry  will  contain  the  record  of  it  ? 

Tewars. 

Miltor  ard  Philaras.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  a certain  Life  of  Milton 
is  to  be  had  containing  a letter  of  Milton’s  to^  a 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Philaras,  and  an  answer  in 
Greek  by  the  latter  ? E.  M.  Geldart. 

Oxford. 
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Aems  op  a NatpPvAL  Daughter. — Can  any  cor- 
respondent inform  me  whether  a natural  daughter 
is  in  any  sense  heraldic — such  an  heiress  to  her 
reputed  father  as  that  her  issue  can  lawfully 
quarter  arms  specially  granted  to  her,  either  a 
distinct  coat,  or  her  reputed  father’s  coat,  duly 
abated,  as  the  case  may  be  ? Also,  whether  the 
husband  of  a natural  daughter  can  properl}^  carry 
her  coat  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  by  virtue  of 
any  testamentary  recognition  of  her  being  a natural 
daughter  ? Perhaps  they  ma}’’  be  so  carried  and 
quartered  as  arms  of  adoption;  but  I should  be 
greatly  gratified  in  obtaining  a solution  of  the 
case  by  some  reference  to  sufficient  authority. 
Natural  children  by  the  same  mother  have  had 
distinct  grants,  the  law  not  recognising  them  as 
brother  and  sister,  or  brothers  or  sisters ; and  the 
old  heraldic  usage  seems  to  have  been  that  a 
natural  child  was  entitled  to  his  mother’s  arms, 
provided  she  had  the  right  of  a paternal  coat,  and 
to  no  other,  except,  of  course,  a special  grant  upon 
a quasi  acknowledgment  of  his  paternity. 

E.  W. 

^^OssA  IHFEREE  LiCEBiT.”  — In  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Mayence  (which  I strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  have  opportunity  and  inclination  to  visit  it) 
is  the  monument  of  a Poman  soldier,  C.  Cselius, 
‘^qui  hello  Variano  cecidit.”  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  stone,  in  a distinct  line,  is  this  sentence — 

Ossa  inferre  licebit.”  The  meaning  of  this  has 
long  puzzled  me.  A friend  better  versed  in  Latin 
than  myself  thinks  it  was  a usual  formulary 
solemnly  forbidding  any  disturbance  of  the  remains 
of  the  deceased.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if 
this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  sentence  ? 

Feed.  Chas.  Wilkinsoh. 

The  Royal  Arms. — I find  upon  the  base  of  an 
ancient  cross  a shield  bearing  three  lions  passant 
guardant  in  pale.  This  was  the  royal  arms  of 
England  in  Henry  II. ’s  reign.  How  long  after 
was  this  borne  by  our  sovereigns  ? I wish  for  the 
date  of  the  cross.  W. 

Ray  aha  ; Rghgta. — (Identity  of  the  Buddhist 
Ravana  of  Ravana,  near  Bhilsa,  killed  in  battle 
against  Raja  Ramachandra  of  the  Ram  ay  ana,  with 
the  Brahmana  Avatar,  Parasu  Rama  of  Rungta,* 
near  Agra — Baisakh  Sukal  Paksha — Light  half  of 
the  Moon,  23rd  April,! =23rd  May  of  the  Ayin  Ak- 
bari.)  What  is  the  present  name  of  Rungta,  and 
from  what  Hindu  or  European  work  of  history 
was  the  date  of  the  month  only  above  given  for 
the  visitation  of  Parain  Rama,  the  great  conqueror 
of  the  Hindu  Kshatriya  race,  to  that  city  taken  ? 
In  Taylor’s  A?iali/s{sX  of  the  Parahi  Rama  Vigaya, 

* Gladwin’s  Ayin  Akbari,  ii.  530. 

t According  to  Mysore  Calendar, 

I Kev.  W.  Taylor’s  Analysis  of  the  Mackenzie  Collec- 
tion, p.  121. 


or  Conquests  of  Parain  Rama,  the  names  or  titles 
Ravana  and  Parain  Rama  are  applied  consecu- 
tively to  the  same  person.  Upon  what  grounds 
then  can  it  be  doubted  that  different  periods  of 
his  life  only  are  referred  to  when  he  is  mentioned 
by  either  ? R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,'near  Exeter. 

SoG  Lamb.  — In  some  parts  of  East  Kent  a pet 
lamb  is  generally  called  a soc  lamb.  Why  ? 

George  Bedo. 

Brixton. 

Sound  op  the  Battle  op  Waterloo.  — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  throw  light  upon  this 
subject?  It  was  mentioned  in  The  Times  about 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  J une  15  [18  ?],  1815, 
a gentleman  residing  at  Walmer  was  walking  with 
his  gardener  in  his  garden,  which  skirted  the  sea- 
shore. His  attention  was  arrested  by  a delicato 
convulsive  movement  of  the  (sandy)  soil,  as  if  it 
were  invisibly  shaken.  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  old  gardener  to  this  circumstance,  wha 
replied:  Then,  Sir,  there’s  firing  going  on 

t’other  side — I have  seen  this  afore,  when  thero 
has  been  fighting.”  When  news  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  arrived,  the  gentleman  recollected  the 
movement  of  the  soil  at  that  very  period. 

It  is  evident  that  sound  can  act  upon  matter  to 
a great  distance,  more  acutely  than  upon  human 
organs.  Has  any  one  observed  the  effect  upon 
the  beach  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  there  has  been  a naval  review  at 
Spithead?  0.  G. 


Archbishop  Markham. — Is  there  any  memoir 
in  existence  of  William  Markham,  who  filled 
consecutively  the  high  positions  of  Head  Master 
of  Westminster,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  : for  on  reference  to  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biography , I find  his  name 
entirely  omitted  ? He  was  also  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 

Further,  is  the  archbishop  known  to  have  pub- 
lished any  works  of  a classical  kind,  or  to  have 
edited  any  author?  My  own  idea  is  that  he 
never  did,  though  an  accurate  and  accomplished 
scholar.  In  an  old  volume  of  Latin  poetry  in  my 
possession,  the  Carmina  Quadragesimalia,  are  a 
good  many  copies  of  elegiacs  attributed  to  him. 
I say  attributed,  because  some  years  ago  I tran- 
scribed his  name  with  those  of  other  authors  of 
the  Carmina  from  a copy  of  that  work,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Elijah  Barwell  Impey,  a 
Faculty-student  of  Christ  Church.  The  names 
of  the  authors  were  not  printed,  but  merely  in 
MS.  Most  likely  Mr.  Impey  was  a descendant 
of  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey — the  friend  and  schoolfellow  of 
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Warren  Hastings  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
Governor-General  of  India.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

[William  Markham  was  born  in  1724 ; became  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  1753  ; Prebendary  of 
Durham,  1759  ; Dean  of  Rochester,  1765 ; Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  1767 ; Bishop  of  Chester,  Preceptor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  1771 ; 
Archbishop  of  York,  1776  ; and  died  Nov.  3,  1807  ; leav- 
ing above  100,000/.,  having  the  Christmas  before  his 
death  presented  each  of  his  forty-seven  grandchildren 
■with  1000/.  There  is  no  separate  Memoir  of  his  life, 
but  full  biographical  particulars  of  him  ma}^  be  found  in 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  ii.  367,  &c.  ; Welch, 
Alumni  Westmonasferienses,  ed.  1852,  p.  318;  and  A His- 
tory of  the  Markham  Family,  by  the  Rev.  David  Fred. 
Markham,  1854,  pp.  58-70.  In  1820  fifkv  copies  were 
printed  of  the  Carmina  Quadragesimalia,  etc.,  Auctore 
Rev.  Gill.  Markham;  edente  Rev.  F.  Wrangham,  8vo, 
pp.  16.  His  “Judicium  Paridis”  is  in  the  Mus(s  Angli- 
cance,  ii.  277.  On  other  grounds  Dr.  Markham  had  but 
little  claim  to  the  title  of  author  ; indeed,  his  only  publi- 
cations were  some  single  sermons,  preached  on  special 
occasions  ; some  Discourses  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  1787 ; and  a Condo  ad  Glerum,  delivered  Jan.  25, 
1769.  His  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hangs  in 
Christ  Church  Hall,  and  another  of  him  is  among  those 
of  the  Head  Masters  of  Westminster  in  the  Common 
room  of  that  society.  In  Thorpe’s  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts (Part  iv.  1840,  art.  721)  is  an  interesting  series 
of  Dr.  Markham’s  Autograph  Correspondence  with  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bentham,  brother  to  the  historian  of  Ely. 
This  valuable  series  consists  of  eighteen  letters,  all  cha_ 
racteristic  of  the  affability,  wisdom,  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion of  this  prelate.  They  refer  chiefly  to  the  education  of 
the  students  of  Christ  Church  College,  alteration  of  the 
building  for  their  convenience,  &c. ; propose  arrange- 
ments in  consequence  of  some  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  a student;  suggest  that  such  punishment  be  resorted 
to  as  may  not  blast  his  future  prospects,  or  reach  the  ear 
of  his  father,  as  being  most  proper  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  delinquency  is  so  far  from  desperate  that  it  may 
probably  never  happen  again.] 

Walter  Gostelo. — Last  week,  in  my  rambles 
amongst  old  book  shops,  I picked  up  amongst 
others  the  following  curious  little  work  : — 

“ The  Unquestionable  Restore  of  our  King  Charles  S*, 
Is  revealed  and  assured  by  God  Almighty.  C.  R.  His 
restore  is  of  God,  He  hath  revealed  it,  he  hath  assured 
it ; from  between  the  Cherubims  he  did  it,  where  he  is 
known  to  dwell.  God  save  the  King,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Protector.” 

The  work,  which  is  by  Walter  Gostelo,  is  de- 
dicated to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  To 
this  City  London.  To  the  People  of  these  three 
Nations  and  Christian  World.”  Its  burden  is  the 
publication  of  miracles  and  visions  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character  foreshadowing  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  The  author  has  divided  it 


into  five  sections,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
(the  fourth  and  second  excepted)  is  printed  a large 
crown,  with  the  letters  C.  K.  beneath.  He  states 
that  he  has  deposited  the  MS.  of  his  work  in  the 
University  Library  of  Oxford.  Is  anything  known 
of  W alter  Gostelo,  or  of  this  curious  book  of  his  ? 

W.  H.  B. 

[Walter  Gostelo,  or  Gostelow,  a religious  enthusiast  of 
the  Cromwellian  period,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Gostelo 
of  Prescot  House,  near  Croprediq  and  born  there  about 
the  year  1600.  Prescot  House,  Gostelo  says  (writing  in 
1655),  had,  within  his  memorjq  “ groves  and  good  walks 
about  it;  some  religious  house  I conceive  it  to  have  been  ; 
an  altar  and  chappel  I have  known  in  it ; the  parish  is 
Croppredy  in  Oxfordshire,  scituate  some  three  miles  from 
Bambury.  My  elder  brother,  bearing  his  (/.  e.  his 
father’s)  name,  now  lives  in  it ; but  truly  I never  knew 
my  father  to  have  any  the  least  repute  to  be  a prophet.” 
Gostelo  was  a staunch  Royalist,  and  was  in  the  company 
of  Charles  I.  at  Southam,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Edgehill.  He  published,  in  1654,  A Letter  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  fob  On  Jan.  20, 1654-5,  came  out  his  principal 
work,  entitled,  Charts  Stuart  and  Oliver  Cromwel  United; 
or,  Glad  Tidings  of  Peace  to  all  Christendom  ; to  the 
Jews  and  Heathen,  Conversion  ; to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
certain  Downfall ; the  Irish  not  to  be  transplanted.  Ex- 
traordinarily declared  by  God  Almighty  to  the  Publisher, 
Walter  Gostelow.  Printed  for  the  Author,  12mo,  pp.312. 
This  book  abounds^with  visions  and  absurd  stories.  His 
next  work,  the  one  noticed  by  our  correspondent,  is  en- 
titled The  Coming  of  God  in  Mercy,  in  Vengeance  ; be- 
ginningYvith  fire,  to  convert  or  consume  at  thL  so  sinful 
City  London.  Printed  for  the  Author  Walter  Gostelo, 
dwelling  in  Broad-street,  London,  1658.*  In  a copy  of 
this  work  now  before  us  is  the  following  MS.  note  : — 
“ The  poor  inelancholick  author  of  this  book,  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  finding  that  his  prophecies  in  this, 
but  especially  his  former  book,  could  not  now  come  to 
pass,  but  that  he  should  be  counted  for]a  deluded  phan- 
tastic  person,  avoided  all  companj^  and  discourse  about 
any  of  these  matters,  which  had  before  so  strongly  pos- 
sessed him,  and  with  which  he  so  vehemently  endeavoured 
to  possess  the  world,  and  shortly  after  for  shame  and  grief 
died  at  Prescot  (as  I think)  in  Cropredy  parish,  near 
Banbury.  He  had  been  milliner  to  King  Charles  I.,  and 
would  talk  soberly  and  rationally  of  any  other  matter 
but  this. — Ra.  Bathurst.”] 

Pacata  Hibernia.” — I am  desirous  of  learn- 
ing -who  was  the  author  of  this  hook,  and  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published. 

Maurice  Denny  Day. 

Manchester. 

[The  author  of  Pacata  Hibernia,  Ireland  appeased  and 
redvced;  or,  an  Historie  of  the  late  Warres  of  Ireland, 
especially  within  the  Province  of  Movnster,  vnder  the 
Government  of  George  Carew,  Knight,  1599-1602,  is 

* A notice  of  this  singular  book,  with  copious  extracts, 
will  be  found  in  Brydges’s  Restituta,  iii.  106-120. 
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Thomas  Stafford.  It  was  first  published  in  London  in 
1633,  fol.  The  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  Grenville 
library  (Brit.  Museum)  has  the  excessively  rare  original 
map  “ of  Mounster,”  which  is  frequently  supplied  by  a 
modern  copy.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1810  by  the 
Hibernian  Press  Company  in  2 vols.  imperial  8vo,  with 
facsimiles  of  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the 
globe  and  sceptre,  and  of  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totnes, 
in  armour,  with  a truncheon  in  his  hand.] 

Epidemics  oe  the  Middle  Ages. — From  -what 
source  or  sources  can  I obtain  the  best  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  epidemics  of  the  middle 
ages  ? I am  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
pestilence  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centur}^,  swept  through  Germany  and  caused  its 
victims  to  dance  and  sing  like  dervishes.  J.  G. 

Hull. 

[In  the  year  1844  the  Sydenham  Society  printed  a 
masterly  Avork  on  this  subject  by  a learned  medical 
historian,  and  one  of  the  most  able  medical  writers  in 
Germany.  It  is  entitled  The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  German  of  J.  F.  C.  Flecker,  M.D.,  trans- 
lated by  B.  G.  Babington,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  It  contains  an 
account  of  (1.)  The  Black  Death;  (2.)  The  Dancing 
Mania  ; (3.)  The  Sweating  Sickness.  In  1829  the  second 
edition  of  a work  appeared,  entitled  Illustrations  of  the 
Atmospherical  Origin  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  by  Thomas 
Forster,  an  English  practitioner,  in  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  like  Lubienietski,  that  there  never 
was  a disaster  without  a comet,  nor  a comet  without  a 
disaster!  He  asserts  that,  since  the  Christian  era,  the 
most  unhealthy  periods  have  been  precisely  those  in 
which  some  great  comet  appeared ; that  such  appearances 
were  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  atmospheric  commotions,  while  no  comet  has  been 
observed  during  healthy  periods.] 

Odell  Family. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if  the 
late  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Odell  of  the  Grove, 
CO.  Limerick,  wbo  represented  that  county  in 
Parliament  for  about  thirty  years,  and  was  a lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  Ireland,  ever  held  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city  of  Limerick  ? 
Also,  if  he  was  a justice  of  the  peace  ? 

Maekice  Denny  Day. 

Manchester. 

[Lieut.-Colonel  William  Odell  was  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Limerick  from  1797  to  1812.  Two  of  the  famih^  held 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff,  namely,  William  Odell  of 
Fortwilliam  in  1779,  and  Thomas  Alexander  Odell  of 
Odellville  in  1809.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  in- 
formation required  may  be  obtained  on  appl3Tng  to  E. 
Odell,  Esq.,  J.P.  Carriglea,  co.  Waterford.] 

Alliterative  Poem  : An  Austrian  Army  ” 
{4^*^  S.  i.  428.)  — In  reply  to  a query  as  to  where 
I could  find  a copy  of  this  curious  piece,  you  re- 
ferred me  to  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  v.  46 : it  is,  how- 
ever, only  casually  mentioned,  and  I can  find  no 


complete  copy  of  it,  nor  any  reference  as  to  where 
it  is  to  be  met  with.  G.  K. 

[By  some  accident  the  first  reference  was  omitted. 
The  poem  will  be  found  in  our  3^^^  S.  iv.  88.  See  also 
p.  315  of  same  Amlume.] 

Erasmus’  Paraphrase. — I should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  literary  value  of  this  commentary. 
From  what  sources  was  it  chiefly  derived  ? and 
what  is  its  distinctive  merit,  if  any  ? Has  it  ever 
been  reprinted  ? W.  H.  S. 

[In  1546  the  clergy  of  England  Avere  enjoined  to  pro- 
cure the  NeAv  Testament  in  Latin  and  English,  Avith  the 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  it,  for  their  better  instruction 
in  the  sense  and  knoAvledge  of  the  Scriptui'es.  The  Avork 
is  entitled  The  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  vpon  the  Newe 
Testament,  Lond.,  bj’-  Edw.  Whytchurche,  1548-9,  fob, 
2 vols.,  black-letter.  The  first  volume  v^^as  executed  by 
Nicholas  Udall,  and  the  second  by  Coverdale,  John  Olde, 
and  Leonard  Coxe.  The  Paraphrase  upon  the  HeA^ela- 
tion  was  Avritten  by  Leo  Jude,  and  translated  by  Ed- 
monde  Allen.  Vol.  1.  reprinted  Lond.  1551,  fob,  Avith 
the  prefaces,  and  a table  by  Nic.  Udall.  In  1550  it  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  churches,  that  the  people 
might  haAm  the  opportunity  of  reading  it.  Dr.  HarAVOod 
states  that  “ Erasmus  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old 
commentators  in  sensible  and  ingenious  remarks.”  The 
price  of  the  tAvo-volume  edition,  1548-9,  is  marked  in 
Bohn’s  LoAvndes  at  2b  10s.] 

THOMSON’S  “ SEASONS.” 

(4tb  S.  ii.  319,  374.) 

I am  glad  to  find  that  Lord  Lyttelton  did 
not  mean  7ne  in  what  he  said  about  the  liberties 
taken  by  would-be  emendators,  and  I condemn 
the  practice  as  much  as  his  Lordship  can  do.  My 
emendations  of  Campbell  and  others  were  mere 
jeux-cV esprit,  and  I should  never  dream  of  putting 
them  in  the  text.  My  rule  is,  Let  well  alone.” 

I will  here  just  give  an  instance.  The  line  in 
Gray’s  Elegy  — 

“ Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene,” 
has  always  offended  my  taste,  as  wanting  in  the 
ease  and  simplicity  suited  to  elegiac  poetry,  and 
I haA^e  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  written  — 

“ Full  many  a gem,  pure,  lucid  and  serene,” — 
imitating,  as  it  were,  Dante’s  — 

“ Indico  legno,  lucido  e sereno”; 
but  I should  never  have  ventured  to  make  the 
change  if  I were  editing  Gray’s  Poems. 

I am  also  glad  that  Lord  Lyttelton  agrees 
Avith  me  respecting  the  passage  in  “ Spring.”  I 
have  access  to  only  two  editions  of  Thomson’s 
Poems:  one  a late  one,  the  other  of  1788,  which 
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is  probably  an  exact  reprint  of  Murdoch’s  of  1762. 
After  what  Lord  Lyttelton  has  stated,  I think 
the  introduction  of  the  colon  is  due  to  Murdoch, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  a correction,  but  was 
not  aware  that  the  making  of  a new  paragraph 
had  probably  been  the  work  of  the  printer ; and 
this,  and  the  For  oft,”  which  I fancy  was  his 
doing  also,  only  show  how  negligently  the  poet 
must  have  read  his  works.  Printers,  I may  here  ob- 
serve, hold  authors  generally  in  great,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  just,  contempt  with  respect  to  punc- 
tuation, &c.  As  to  paragraphs,  they  make  and 
unmake  them  at  their  will,  and,  as  I have  usually 
found,  almost  always  for  the  better. 

I may  here  observe  that,  in  Murdoch’s  edi- 
tion— 1 know  nothing  of  the  preceding  ones — in 
the  very  passage  under  consideration,  the  reading 
is  — 

“ Myriads  on  myriads  insect-armies  warp^’’ — 
while  in  others  the  word  is  waft.  Now  warp 
must  be  right,  for  it  is  the  very  word  used  by 
Milton  in  the  passage  which  Thomson  probably 
had  in  view. 

I must  still  approve  of  the  correction  of  the 
assage  in  Libert3L”  I wish  Lord  Lyttelton 
ad  given  some  examples  of  the  use  of  sun  for  clime, 
region ; and  had  accounted  for  ow,  for  which  Mr. 
Wright  conjectured  neath,  the  only  preposition, 
I believe,  that  would  suit  sun,  in  its  ordinary  sense. 
I cannot  see  any  difficulty  whatever  in  “ our 
sons  ” extending  colonies  : for  these  followed  the 
coast-line  southwards,  and  for  this  extend  seems 
to  me  a most  suitable  term.  Do  not  monarchs 
extend  their  dominions  ? Thos.  Keightley. 


“ White  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the  sower 
stalks.” 

Permit  me  to  offer  a few  words  respecting  this 
passage  ; although  in  so  doing  I,  with  due  cour- 
tesy, differ  from  the  explanation  given  p.  319  in 
‘^N.  &Q.” 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  all 
the  agricultural  districts  in  the  east  of  England, 
from  Essex  to  Lincolnshire,  to  soak  the  seed  wheat 
in  a strong  ley ; and  then,  while  in  a moist  state, 
to  mix  with  it  slaked  lime  till  each  grain  is  en- 
crusted with  it.  In  sowing  “broad-cast”  in  the 
olden  times,  the  limed  wheat  was  placed  in  a 
broad-mouthed  basket,  which  was  suspended  on 
the  left  arm  of  the  sower;  with  his  right  hand  he 
scattered  the  wheat,  taking  a regular  width  up 
and  down  the  field — this  marching  to  and  fro  was 
called  a “'bout.”  It  would  sometimes  happen 
that  the  bout  was  against  the  wind ; so  that  the 
powdered  lime,  then  dry  from  exposure,  would 
fly  in  a cloud  from  the  handful  of  grain  spread  by 
the  sower  on  to  his  person,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  day  he  would  be  “white  as  a miller.”  In 
stormy  weather  I have  known  the  sower  com- 


pelled to  wear  a veil,  to  keep  the  lime  from  enter- 
ing his  eyes.  Although  broad-cast  sowing  is  now 
a thing  of  the  past,  except  with  small  occupiers 
(the  drill  having  superseded  it),  wheat  is  still 
limed  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  wireworm  and 
other  hungry  things  in  the  earth.  It  will  I trust 
be  seen  that  this  custom  of  liming  wheat,  so 
general  and  so  old,  would  be  familiar  to  Thomson, 
who,  like  myself,  must  have  often  seen  the  sower 
stalking  in  white.  T.  E. 

Herts. 


Tlie  word  while  intead  of  white,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  occurs  in  an  edition  of  the  poems 
printed  by  T.  Kay  for  the  booksellers  in  1827. 

Charles  Wylie. 


MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR. 

S.  xii.  443 ; S.  ii.  287,  354.) 

I was  under  the  impression  that  the  publication 
in  “N.  & Q.”  of  the  letters  of  M.  Huillard  de 
Breholles  and  of  the  Marquis  Leon  de  Laborde 
have  done  more  than  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  disputed  fact  that  the  Marchioness  de  Pom- 
padour was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duchess  * by 
King  Louis  XV.,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
wives  of  the  dukes,  whether  peers  hereditary,  or 
a brevet.  (fEncycl.  Gens  du  Monde,  viii.  633.) 

As,  however,  your  learned  correspondent  D.P. 
still  doubts  the  fact,  and  desires  to  know  the  rights 
and  privileges  such  rank  gave  her,  I have  much 
pleasure  to  refer  him  to  Capefigue’s  Louis  XV 
et  la  Societe  du  xviii^  Siecle,  chap.  xxxi.  p.  256, 
where  it  is  related : — 

“ Aussi  les  faveurs  pleuvaient  sur  elle  et  sur  sa  famille  i 
en  acceptant  les  fonctions  de  favorite,  Madame  d’Etioies 
avait  obtenu  le  marquisat  de  Pompadour  ; le  roi  pour  le 
jour  de  sa  fete,  lui  reserva  uiie  plus  haute  faveur,  car  elle 
re^ut  le  tabouret  de  duchesse,  ce  qui  e'tait  la  plus  haute 
dignite  a la  cour  ; desormais  la  duchesse  de  Pompadour 
eut  tous  les  honneurs  de  Versailles ; elle  dut  etre  assise 
aupres  de  la  reine  et  baisee  f sur  le  front  par  les  prin- 
cesses meme  du  sang ; elle  en  eut  tout  le  train  orgueil- 
leux  J ; un  chevalier  de  Saint-Louis  porta  la  queue 


* There  were  three  classes  of  dukes  in  France : the 
dues  et  pairs,  who  had  seats  in  parliament ; the  dues  here- 
ditaires,  who  had  not,  and  the  dues  a brevet,  who  not  only 
had  no  seats  in  parliament,  but  whose  title  was  personal, 
and  not  transmissible  to  their  descendants.  To  this  last 
class  belonged  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  ducal  brevet 
was  worded,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  same  way  as 
such  brevets  were  usually  worded. 

f Le  Dauphin,  ne  pouvant  se  dispenser  de  lui  donner 
I’accolade,  lorsqu’en  1752  elle  obtint  le  tabouret  et  les 
honneurs  de  duchesse,  fit  un  geste  outrageant  de  degout, 
&c.  {Biographie  TJniverselle,  vol.  xxxv.  Paris,  1823.) 

J Depuis  que  Madame  de  Pompadour  a le  rang  de 
duchesse,  elle  a pris  un  vol  plus  haut,  et  pour  se  loger 
convenablement  elle  a consacre  environ  six  cent  inille 
livres  h I’acquisition  de  I’liotel  d’Evreux  : un  chevalier 
de  Saint  Esprit  lui  sert  d’ecuyer;  une  fille  de  condition 
de  premiere  femme  de  chambre ; et  elle  a pris  pour  in- 
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trainante  de  sa  robe  ; la  premiere  de  ses  femmes  fut  line 
demoiselle  de  qualite.  Toutes  les  prerogatives  de  prin- 
cesses de  maisons  regnantes  furent  accordees  a Madame 
de  Pompadour,”  &c.  &c. 

Also  to  Alphonse  Johez’s  recently  published 
work,  La  France  sous  Louis  XV.  who  briefly  says 
(iv.  343)  on  the  subject  of  contradictory  reports 
as  to  Pompadour  having-  fallen  into  disgrace  or 
being  more  powerful  than  ever : — 

“ Cette  grave  contestation  fut  tranchee,  le  12  octobre 
1752,  par  la  publication  d’un  brevet  royal,  qui  acoorda 
le  rang  de  duchesse  a la  favorite.  En  consequence  de  son 
nouveau  titre,  elle  fut  presentee  au  roi  et  a la  reine,  et 
des  ce  jour  elle  eut  le  droit  d’ajouter  le  manteau  ducal  a 
ses  armoiries  et  de  faire  peindre  sur  son  carosse  une 
calotte  de  velours.” 

Ehobocanakis. 


If  D.  P.  consults  an  interesting  article  on  the 
dukedom  of  Cbatelherault  in  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  iv.  97,  he  will  find  dukes  a hrevet,  or 
for  life,  enumerated  among  the  titled  classes  in 
France.  St.  Simon  says  that  the  dukedom  of 
Montmorency  (conferred  in  1651,  three  years  after 
Chatelherault,  and  referred  to  in  the  above  article), 
was  the  first  which  was  granted  to  a subject  with 
hereditary  succession,  and  in  another  place  (v. 
152)  he  says : — 

“ M.  le  Prince lui  procura  un  brevet  de  Due  en 

1646.  Le  Cardinal  Mazarin  avait  renouvele  cette  sorte 
de  dignite,  qui  n’a  que  des  honneurs  sans  rang  et  sans 
succession,  comme  sous  Eran9ois  I et  tous  ses  succes- 
seurs,  mais  depuis  quelque  temps  tombee  en  desuetude.” 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  which  made  the 
due  et  gyair  in  France  hold  a position  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  other  nobles,  all  duchesses  had  the 
right  to  the  tabouret  at  court,*  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  who  continued  to  call  herself  Mar- 
quise after  the  old  Pompadours,  whose  title  she 
had  been  granted,  and  whose  arms,  though  in  no 
way  related  to  them,  she  had  usurped,  no  doubt 
valued  her  patent  of  duchess  only  for  this  accom- 
panying right,  though  her  first  essay  at  asserting 
it  cannot  have  been  altogether  agreeable  : — 

“Le  Dauphin,  ne  pouvant  se  dispenser  de  lui  donner 
I’accolade,  lorsqu’en  1752  elle  obtint  le  tabouret  et  les 
honneurs  de  duchesse,  fit  un  geste  outrageant  de  degout.” 
Biog.  Univ,  xxxv.  288.) 

Our  English  peers  are  said  to  be  “ nobilitate 
pares,  gradu  impares  ” ; but  in  two  respects  dukes 
are  socially  treated  differently  from  other  peers. 
We  must  no  longer  speak,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  of  “ Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn  ’’  j and  duch- 
esses have,  I believe,  the  exclusive  right  to  cer- 
tain benches  at  court  balls.  Are  these  small  dis- 
tinctions of  foreign  introduction,  and  if  so,  of 
what  date  ? There  was  no  duke  in  England  when 
Shakespeare  wrote,  but  he  was  alive  when  Norfolk 

tendant  un  procureur  au  Chatelet  nomme  Collin,  qu’elle 
vient  de  faire  decorer  de  la  croix  par  une  change  dans 
I’ordre.  (^Memoires  conteviporaines.') 


was  beheaded.  He  speaks  of  ^^my  lord  of  Nor- 
folk ” but  as  he  similarly  names  my  lords  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  this  does  not  affect  the 
question,  though  perhaps  it  records  a form  of  ex- 
pression then  usual.  S.  P.'V. 


“CAUGHT  NAPPING”:  ELISHA  COLES’S 
“ DICTIONARY.” 

(ph  s.  ii.  325.) 

In  the  edition  of  1717,  Coles  has  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Nap,  the  tufeed  superficies  of  cloth ; also,  a fit  of 
sleep. 

“ Nap,  c.  (canting),  to  cheat  at  dice.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  appears  in  the 
edition  of  1732,  and  that  Ki.  overlooked  the  first 
paragraph. 

Of  the  edition  of  Coles’s  Fictionary  of  1717 
I have  two  copies,  which,  from  title-page  to 
sig.  X inclusive,  are  identically  the  same,  being 
about  one-half  the  volume.  In  every  sheet  of  the 
remainder,  slight  typographical  variations  occur 
between  the  two,  not  affecting  the  matter  of  the 
book  itself,  but  sufficient  to  show  that,  although 
type  and  paper  appear  the  same,  the  setting  up 
was  different.  Small  letters  are  substituted  for 
capitals  in  ordinary  nouns : the  name  King 
Edward  the  fourth”  in  one  appears  as  “King 
Edward  IV.”  in  the  other  j and  similar  petty 
differences  exist  sufficient  to  alter  occasionally^ 
but  by  no  means  generally,  the  catch-words.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  cause  a doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  either  copy,  nor  anything  in  the 
fending  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  one  had 
been  made  up  with  a subsequent  edition.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  half  the  work  was  sepa- 
rately but  simultaneously  set  up  b}’’  the  printer 
and  should  such  a practice  have  prevailed  with 
regard  to  other  books  of  the  period  of  more  im- 
portance, how  careful  should  correspondents  of, 
snj,  “ N.  & Q.”  be  in  hinting  at  misquotations 
where  under  such  conditions  none  may  have 
really  occurred. 

A word  or  two  more  as  to  the  author.  In 
Bohn’s  Lowndes  three  authors  of  the  name  are 
recorded,  all  living  at  about  the  same  period : — 

1.  “ Coles,  Rev.  Elisha.  On  God’s  Sovereignty.  Lond, 
12mo.  This  author  was  uncle  to  the  following  author.” 

2.  “ Coles,  Elisha.  A Dictionary,  Eng.-Lat.  and  Lat.- 
Eng.  Lond.  1677.  The  eighteenth  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  Lond.  1772.  Coles  likewise  published  several 
other  elementary  works,  formerly  much  esteemed.” 

3.  “ Coles,  Elisha,  Jun.  A Metrical  Paraphrase  on  the 
History  of  Jesus  Christ.  Lond.  1671.” 

Is  there  not  possibly  some  confusion  here  ? And 
which  of  the  three  was  “ E.  Coles,  Schoolmaster, 
and  Teacher  of  the  Tongue  to  Foreigners,”  the 
compiler  of  the  English  Dictionary  ? If  both  were 
by  one  author,  it  appears  singular  that  a Latin 
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and  English  Dictionary,  published  in  1677,  should 
not  have  been  noticed  in  the  title-page  of  an 
English  Dictionary,  whether  original  or  a. reprint, 
bearing  the  date  of  1717.  I cannot  think,  more- 
over, that  Lowndes  or  Mr.  Bohn  would  have 
classed  the  latter  with  eleynentary  works,  abound- 
ing as  it  does  with  canting  terms  which  Mr. 
Hotten  can  hardly  have  lost  sight  of,  and  with 
provincial  words  with  due  references  to  their 
respective  counties. 

On  turning  to  Hole’s  Brief  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, I find  — Coles,  Elisha  (Dictionary), 
1640* — 1700*”:  the  asterisks  showing  doubtful 
dates.  This  does  not  mend  matters  much.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  us  some  enlight- 
enment on  these  two  points  in  N.  k Q.”  ? 

S.  H.  Haklowe. 

St.  John’s  lYood. 


ALLEGORIES  AND  PARABLES. 

(4^1^  S.  ii.  391.) 

Me.  Bowee  asks  for  information  towards  form- 
ing a list  of  the  principal  allegories,  parables, 
and  similitudes  in  the  English  language.”  Those 
which  he  himself  enumerates  being,  I believe,  all 
in  prose,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  Me. 
Bowee’s  intention  v^as  to  confine  his  inquiry  to 
prose  works : however,  as  he  does  not  say  so,  I 
shall  set  down  such  writings  as  occur  to  me, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  And,  first,  a few 
works  of  great  celebrity  may  be  summarily  men- 
tioned : — Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame,  &c.  \ Lang- 
land’s  Biers  Blowman;  Spenser’s  Faei'y  Queen, 
&c. More’s  Utopia ; Phineas  Fletcher’s  Baiple 
Island;  Gawine  Douglas’s  Palace  of  Honour; 
The  King's  Quhair,  by  James  I.  of  Scotland ; 
Quarles’s  Emblems;  and  (of  minor  fame)  Francis 
Thynn’s  Debate  between  Bride  ayid  Loivliness.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  Gulliver's  Travels  might 
fairly  enough  be  added. 

The  other  works  that  I have  to  specify  require 
a little  more  detail : — 

1.  Divine  Eynblems,  after  the  manner  of  Master 
Francis  Quarles  : designed  and  written  by  Johann 
Abricht,  A.M.,  embellished  with  etchings  by 
B.  Cruikshank  (Black  & Armstrong),  1839. — 
The  author’s  real  name,  I understand,  was  Jona- 
than Birch.  As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a book 
of  verse  modelled  on  Quarles : as  such,  belonging 
to  that  subdivision  of  allegory  which  is  known  as 

Emblem  Books.” 

2.  The  City  of  the  Jugglers,  or  Free  Trade  in 
Souls.  A Bomance  of  the  “Golden”  Age.  'B}^ 
William  North  (H.  J.  Gibbs),  1850.— This  is  a 
sort  of  novel  j and  is  a tale  of  substantial  length, 
though  not  up  to  the  ordinary  “ three  volumes  ” 
dimensions.  Still,  it  has  a fantastic-typical  ele- 
ment which  brings  it  within  a particular  depart- 
ment of  allegory.  The  writer.  North,  was  author 


of  Anti- Coning sby , Thelnfiyiite  Republic,  and  other 
works;  and  had  a certain  real  spice  of  genius, 
amid  a good  deal  of  froth.  I knew  him  well 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  never  expect  to  meet 
a more  genuine  specimen  of  the  tete  montee.  He 
went  to  America  towards  1852;  and  not  long 
afterwards  committed  suicide,  with  perfect  com- 
posure and  deliberation. 

3.  The  Year  of  the  World;  a Philosophical 
Poem  on  “ Bedemption  from  the  Fall.”  By  W. 
B.  Scott  (Simpkin  & Marshall),  1846. — The  title 
terms  this  ^philosophical  poem,  which  is  its  truest 
designation  : it  takes,  however,  an  allegorical,  and 
to  some  extent  a narrative  form.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  a painter;  and,  when  accurate 
justice  gets  done  to  every  writer  and  book,  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  Year  of  the  TForZc/  will  be  acknowledged 
as  a true  poet  and  a lofty  poem. 

4.  Chorea  Sancti  Viti;  or.  Steps  in  the  Journey 
of  Prince  Legion.  Twelve  Designs  by  W.  B.  Scott, 
with  illustrative  Poems  by  W.  H.  Budden  (New- 
castle, Forster),  1863. — The  designs  here  are  by 
the  author  of  our  poem  No.  3,  and  were  first  pub- 
lished separately  in  1851,  twelve  3mars  before  the 
“illustrative  poems”  were  supplied  to  them  by 
Mr.  Budden.  “Prince  Legion”  represents  “the 
man  of  the  mass” — man  in  society,  as  subject  to 
all  the  temptations  and  incitements  of  modern 
life. 

5.  The  Rividets;  a Dreayn  not  all  a Di'eayyi.  By 

Maria  Francesca  Bossetti.  London,  1846. — May 
I be  excused  for  including  in  my  list  this  little 
book,  by  a member  of  my  own  family  ? It  is  a 
religious  allegory  in  prose,  belonging  strictly  to 
the  same  class  of  symbolic  fiction  as  the  Agathos 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  some  others  named 
by  Me.  Bowee.  W.  M.  Bossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


Me.  Bowee  may  add  to  his  list  The  Parable  of 
the  Pilgy'im,  by  Symon  Patrick,  B.D.,  1667.  This 
has  been  reprinted,  but  not  in  full,  in  the  only 
modern  edition  I have  seen.  Those,  therefore, 
who  wish  to  know  Bishop  Patrick’s  sentiments 
must  read  the  old  edition.  He  was  a staunch 
defender  of  the  faith,  as  purified  from  mediaeval 
error  and  innovation  by  our  reformers. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrhyis'  Pi'ogy'ess  is  now  thought  to 
have  appeared  first  in  1676;  but  the  books  are  so 
different,  there  is  no  question  of  borrowing  on 
either  side.  There  is  no  dramatic  interest  about 
the  Parable  of  the  Pilgy'hyi,  but  it  is  a devout, 
comforting,  philosophical  work  for  closet  reading. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  anotlier  allegorical 
writer,  and  some  of  her  efforts  in  that  line  are 
reprinted  from  time  to  time.  Payiey  the  Poi'ter, 
and  The  Valley  of  Tears  are  among  the  best. 
There  are  also  The  Strait  Gate  ayid  the  Narrow 
Way,  The  Pilgiiyns,  and  The  Grand  Assize. 
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One  of  tlie  older  ones  deserves  to  be  specially 
named — The  Mountain  of  Miseries. 

Maet  Gatty. 


Perliaps  the  following  allegories  may  be  worth 
adding  to  your  list : — 

The  Rocky  Island,  &c.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  Mystery  of  Marking,  by  E-obert  Milman^ 
Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Two  Lambs,  by  Mrs.  Cameron. 

The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  by  Br.  Patrick. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Mountain  of  Miseries,  by  Addison  (?). 
Rodolph  the  Voyager,  by  Dr.  Sewell. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John  Buskin^ 
is  perhaps  an  allegory. 

ChKISTINA  G.  PvOSSETTT. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


Add  to  II.  Bower’s  list  the  following  : — 

1.  Bishop  Patrick’s  Pilgrim,  whereof  we  read 
in  the  editor’s  preface  to  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 32nd  edition : — 

“ We  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a merry  hut 
just  observation  made  by  Dr.  EadclifFe,  who  used  to  say 
that  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  was  a Christian,  and  Patrick’s 
Pilgrim  a wretched  pedlar  who  sold  damaged  commodi- 
ties—alluding  to  the  legendary  tales  therein  related.” 

2.  The  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Good  Intent  in 
Jacobinical  Times,  % Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Burges. 
9th  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  Bart.  Hatchard,  1814. 

Anoe-. 


I remember  looking  into  a work  of  tolerable 
size,  called  Spencer’s  Shniles,  when  I was  young. 

J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 


Bishop  Stephen  Weston  (4^’’  S.  ii.  203.) — In 
& Q.”  for  August  (p.  203)  some  questions  are 
asked  about  Bishop  Stephen  Weston.  He  is  there 
stated  to  have  been  born  in  1666,  and  to  have 
died  in  1742.  In  the  register  of  Eton  College  his 
name  appears  as  seventeenth  on  the  indenture 
made  at  the  election  in  the  year  1679.  His  age 
is  there  stated  to  be  eleven;  his  birth -day  ^'iiati- 
vitat  Xti  ” ; his  birth-place,  Earnborow  {sic),  co. 
Berks.  But  in  the  indenture  for  the  election, 
1682,  his  name  stands  first  for  succession  to 
King’s  College,  and  his  age  is  stated  to  be  seven- 
teen. I have  no  doubt  that  the  error  is  in  the 
first  entry.  Stephen  Weston  was  admitted  scholar 
of  IHng’s  College  on  May  18,  1683  ; he  became 
assistant-master  at  Eton  (I  cannot  ascertain  the 
year),  and  was  appointed  lower  master  there  in 
1693.  In  1714  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Eton 
College,  and  held  with  his  fellowship  a stall  at 
Ely  and  the  vicarage  of  Mapledurham.  In  1724 


he  became  Bishop  of  Exeter.  How  far  he  owed 
this  last  step  to  the  friendship  of  Sir  B.  Walpole 
I cannot  say ; but  that  it  could  not  have  been  a 
college  friendship  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Sir  B.  Walpole  did  not  become  a scholar  of  King’s 
College  till  1696,  three  years  after  Weston  was 
lower  master  at  Eton. 

Bishop  Weston  was  considered  a very  good 
scholar,  and  many  of  the  school-books  in  use  at 
Eton  till  within  the  last  few  years  were  his  work. 
His  portrait  hangs  in  the  college  hall  at  Eton, 
and  his  name,  preserved  in  Weston’s  Yard,”' 
must  be  familiar  to  many  Etonians. 

Etoniensis. 

Block-Books”  (4‘*^  S.  ii.  447.) — Mr.  Berjeah 
is  quite  innocent  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  in  which  it  is  stated  the  designs 
are  supposed  to  be  by  Albert  Diirer.”  I am  the 
offender.  It  will  be  a sufficient  warning  for  the 
future  for  me  to  shun  a publisher’s  opportunity 
of  educating  his  customers. 

John  Bhssell  Smith. 

Soho  Square. 

Bondman  (4^^‘  S.  ii.  370, 427.) — I am  sorry  Me. 
H.  T.  Biley  should  fancy  that  I or  any  one  would 
impute  discourtesy  to  him  because  he  did  not 
answer  the  letter  I sent  him,  even  if  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  which  he  says  he  has  not.  No  one 
writing  to  a stranger  has  any  right  to  expect  that 
his  letter  will  be  answered.  As  one  librarian 
friend  said  to  me,  ‘‘  People  seem  to  think  I’m 
Notes  and  QueriesP  But  I really  wanted  informa- 
tion on  the  Bondman  question ; and  as  Mr.  Biley 
has  not  sent  you  an}^  I state  here  that  Mr.  W. 
Lyall  of  Newcastle  has  referred  me  to  Kemble’s 
chapter  on  The  Unfree,  the  Serf,”  in  his  Saxons 
in  England  (vol.  i.  chap.  8,  p.  185)  as  supporting 
Mr.  Biley’s  statement.  Professor  Brewer  has 
shown  me  a very  interesting  document  in  the 
Becord  Office,  which  will  be  printed  entire  in  my 
forthcoming  volume  for  the  Ballad  Society  — 
namely,  the  depositions  of  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham and  her  witnesses  in  a trial  in  which  she 
establishes  her  right  to  the  services  of  certain 
hereditary  bondmen  of  her  manor  of  Bompney, 
near  Cardiff,  as  late  as  a.d.  1527. 

E.  J.  Fhrnivall. 

Kattern’s  Day  : C’est  ahjohrd’hhi  qhe 

MAMAN  COIFEE  SaINTE  CATHERINE”  (I**'  S.  ii. 

201,  233,  333,  377.) — It  would  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  of  earnest  and  scholarlike 
inquiry,  so  dear  to  all  true  notaries  and  querists, 
had  F.  C.  PI.  refrained  from  putting  forward  a 
trivial  supposition  as  a statement  of  fact.  There 
is  no  more  authority  to  show  that  bisque  soup  (a 
comparatively  modern  dish,  by  the  way)  is  spe- 
cially partaken  of  on  the  festival  of  St.  Catherine 
than  that  pork-pies  are  eaten  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  or  periwinkles  on  the  eve  of  St.  Blaise. 
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Nor  did  I ask  tlie  meaning  of  bisque  done.”  I 
knew  very  well  that  Usque!  was  a slang  expres- 
sion, common  among  Parisian  gamins  and  school- 
children,  and  that  its  English  equivalent  was 

Take  it  out  of  that,”  and  its  American  one 

That’s  what’s  the  matter.”  It  was  the  coiffeur 
of  St.  Catherine  which  puzzled  me  ; and  to  abate 
my  perplexity,  I concluded  to  take  the  opinion  in 
the  matter  of  an  eminent  French  man  of  letters. 
I accordingly  wrote  to  Monsieur  Edmond  About, 
the  author  of  Tolla,  and,  from  his  courteous  reply, 
you  will  see  that  he  agrees  in  substance  with 
Mr.  Noel  Kadeclieee:  — 

“ Le  fils  qui  dit : ‘ C’est  aujourd’hui  que  maman  coifFe 
sainte  Catherine  ’ est  necessaireraent  un  batard. 

“ Sainte  Catherine  est  chez  nous  la  patronne  des  jeunes 
filles ; on  celebre  sa  fete  en  decembre  dans  les  pension- 
nats  de  demoiselles. 

“ Un  vieil  usage  voulait  qu’une  fille  arrivee  a la  fin  de 
sa  vingt-cinquieme  annee  ofFrit  h sainte  Catherine  une 
couronne  ou  un  chapeau  de  roses  blanches.  CoifFer  sainte 
Catherine  est  done  I’equivalent  de  monter  en  graine,  ou  de 
passer  au  grade  de  vieille  fille.” 

George  A.  Sala. 

Putne3\ 

Paintings  in  Eton  College  Chapel  (4^*^  S.  i. 
841.) — Mr.  Piggot,  writing  on  this  subject,  asks, 
after  a few  remarks  upon  them,  — But  how  did 
the  Eton  authorities  treat  these  precious  relics  ? ” 
and  then  answers  his  own  question  thus : — They 
actually  scraped  off  all  the  paintings  above  a cer- 
tain line,  and  the  remainder  were  completely  con- 
cealed.” Allow  me,  from  my  certain  knowledge, 
to  correct  this  statement.  The  authorities  neither 
scraped,  nor  ordered  to  be  scraped,  off  any  part  of 
the  paintings.  The  clerk  of  the  works  then  going 
on  in  the  chapel  was  a gentleman  of  more  pro- 
testant  zeal  than  artistic  taste ; he  was  shocked  at 
the  subjects  of  the  paintings,  and  set  to  work  to 
scrape  them  all  off ; he  was  only  prevented  from 
completing  his  self-imposed  task  by  one  of  “ the 
authorities  ” coming  in  by  chance,  finding  him  at 
work,  and  stopping  him.  That  the  pictures  which 
were  thus  saved  were  concealed  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  seen,  by  means  of  a sliding  panel, 
or  some  such  contrivance,  is  indeed  a great  pity ; 
but  such  was  the  decision  of  the  only  one  of  the 
authorities  ” whose  voice  in  that  matter  was  law. 
I am  happy  to  tell  Mr.  Piggot,  in  reply  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  query,  that  most  accurate  copies 
of  the  paintings  before  the  ‘‘  scraping  ” began 
were  taken  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Provost. 
They  were  sent  by  his  executors  to  the  present 
Provost,  who  has  placed  them  in  the  college 
library,  where,  I am  sure,  that  he  or  the  Fellow 
who  may  chance  to  be  in  residence  would  gladly 
show  them  to  Mr.  Piggot,  or  any  one  interested 
in  them  : the  drawings  have  not  been  published. 

Etoniensis. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4“^  S.  ii.  343.)  — I 
believe  Mr.  Keightley  touches  upon  an  impor- 


tant subject  which  has  never  been  properly  inves- 
tigated— viz.  the  transmission  not  only  of  likeness 
but  of  personal  qualities  in  the  male  line.  I 
could  tell  as  striking  a story  as  his  about  resem- 
blance borne  by  individuals  now  living  to  an  old 
engraved  portrait  of  an  ancestor  of  theirs,  but  as 
the  original  of  the  portrait  came  to  an  untimely 
end,  it  will  not  do  to  mention  names.  I have 
more  than  once  remarked  the  strong  likeness  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  name  in  Scotland,  but 
who  were  not  related.  No  doubt  the  likeness 
caiiie  from  a common  ancestor.  F.  M.  S. 

Identity  of  ^MIop  Scotch”  and  Tip  Cat” 
AS  PLAYED  IN  EuROPE  AND  INDIA  S.  ii.  371.) 
Will  your  very  intelligent  Benares  correspondent, 
who  has  brought  to  light  the  remarkable  identity 
oF  the  conditions  of  these  two  games,  as  followed 
in  Europe  and  India,  be  so  good  as  to  publish  in 
‘^N.  & Q.”  the  best  account  procurable  about 
them  at  that  ancient  seat  of  Sanskrit  learning ; 
giving  a diagram  of  the  field  on  which  “ hop- 
scotch ” or  ^‘scotch-hoppers”  is  played  in  India, 
showing,  where  it  can  be  done,  the  character  of 
the  different  houses  into  which  it  is  divided,  with 
the  view  to  their  being  compared  and  identified, 
separately  if  possible,  with  our  own  early  accounts 
of  the  same  as  followed  in  Europe. 

The  earliest  notice  which  I can  find  of  hop- 
scotch ” in  England  is  that  which  occurs  in 
Brand’s  Poqmlar  Antiquities^  ed.  1849,  ii.  440,  taken 
out  of  Poor  Rohm' s.  Almanack  for  the  year  1667, 
in  which  it  is  described  as  “ the  time  when  boys 
should  play  at  scotch-hoppers,”  the  name  of  the 
particular  month  referred  to  not  being  given ; but 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a Venetian  or  Portuguese 
game  of  earlier  standing,  I should  say  that  it 
must  have  been  introduced  into  India  by  the 
latter  simultaneously  with  tobacco,  cashew  nuts, 
oranges,  pine  apples,  &c.  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Maha-Bharata  during  the  reign  of  Krishna  Raya, 
styled  Janamigaya,  or  conqueror  of  the  world,  of 
whom  we  have  grants  bearing  dates  corresponding 
with  A.D.  1521  and  1526. 

Under  what  names  are  hop-scotch  ” and  tip- 
cat”  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries,  and 
were  these  games  taught  to  the  Pandava  lads  by 
their  drill  instructor,  Drona  Acharya,  of  Bohin 
near  Nowgong  in  Bundela-khand,  or  are  they 
otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Maha  Bharata  and 
the  Puranas  ? R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Alciat’s  Emblems  ” (d**"  S.  ii.  365.) — While 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  reprinting  Alciat’s 
EiMems,  Mr.  Corser  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Holbein  Society  proposes  to  re- 
produce in  perfect  facsimile  four  of  the  earliest 
editions — viz.  those  of  1531, 1534, 1546,  and  1548 
— with  translations  into  English  from  the  sources 
referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  which  I now  have 
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the  pleasure  to  enclose.  I may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  our  editor,  the  Rev.  H. 
Green,  has  in  hand  “ a hihliographical  account  of 
all  the  various  editions,”  which  will  probably 
meet  the  suggestions  made  by  Me.  Coesee. 

A Beothee. 

Sepaeation'  oe  Sexes  in  Cheech  (4^'’  S.  ii.  132, 
210.) — It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  imme- 
morial to  seat  the  men  on  the  northern  and  the 
Avomen  on  the  southern  side  in  the  church  of 
Norton  Canon,  Herefordshire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  earliest  extant 
register  belonging  to  the  parish  (1716)  is  ‘^an 
Ac*  of  the  Seats.”  The  sittings  were  appropriated 
to  the  larger  houses,  “ the  kneelings  in  the  body 
of  the  church  ” to  the  cottages  and  smaller  farms  5 

the  south  side  is  for  y®  women,  opposite  to  their 
husbands.”  0.  J.  R. 

Modeen  Invention  oe  the  Sanskeit  Alpha- 
EET  (4“^  S.  i.  125,  610  j ii.  67,  208,  329.)  — How 
can  the  Pali  inscription  engraved  on  the  Lath  at 
Allahabad,  apparently  both  above  and  below  the 
Arabic  scroll,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  the  Em- 
peror Jahangir,  from  Timur  Shah,  for  nine  gene- 
rations, with  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  Abdallah, 
in  a separate  compartment  is  given,  be  referred 
back  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Jahan- 
gir, A.E.  1605-1627,  unless  the  stone  itself  bears 
marks  of  having  been  chiselled  away  so  as  to  pro- 
cure a fresh  surface  for  the  Arabic  genealogy  ? 
Engravings  of  this  pillar  have  been  published 
(Bernoulli’s  Description  de  V Inde,  i.  222 ; Oole- 
brooke’s  Bengal  Asiatic  Researches,  V\\.  176;  and 
Prinsep’s  Antiquities  of  India,  i.  232,  Thomas) ; but 
in  none  of  these  would  this  question  appear  to 
have  been  mooted : nor,  indeed,  is  the  position 
which  the  Arabic  scroll  occupies  on  the  Lath 
clearly  identifiable  from  any  one  of  them.  The 
Jesuit  missionary  Tieffentfialer,  who  travelled  in 
India  1743-1786,  says  that  the  inscription  at  Alla- 
habad contains  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  building  the  fort,  amounting  to  20,000,255  rs., 
and  gives  the  following  remarks  regarding  the  one 
on  Feroz  Shah’s  Lat  at  Dehli : — 

“ De  ce  que  ces  caracteres  ont  cle  la  ressemblance  avec 
des  caracteres  grecs,  quelques  Europeens  ont  cru  que  cet 
obelisque  avoit  efce  eleve  par  Alexandre  le  Grand ; inais 
c’est  une  erreur ; car  Alexandre  n’a  pas  penetre  jusque 
dans  ces  contrees,  et  on  salt  d’ailleurs  positivement  que 
le  monument  dont  il  est  question  a ete  taille  et  erige  par 
ordre  et  aux  frais  de  Eeros,  dans  I’intention  de  trans- 
mettre  sa  meinoire  et  son  noni  a la  posterite.” 

And  it  may  therefore  be  asked,  may  there  not 
have  been  Greek  or  Hebrew  writers  at  the  courts 
of  Feroz  Shah  and  Jahangir,  to  whom  the  inscrip- 
tions can  be  referred  without  any  necessity  for 
going  back  to  a more  remote  period  ? 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


Old  Papee  (4*^  S.  ii.  396.) — Me.  Hutchinson 
will  probably  prefer  to  accept  the  kind  ofter  of  the 
Editor,  otherwise  it  might  be  suggested  to  him 
that  papers  which  cannot  be  mounted  can  be  in- 
laid, a process  which  does  not  damage  or  ob- 
literate the  writing,”  and  answers  for  papers 

written  on  both  sides.”  Many  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  are  thus  treated,  and  I have 
found  it  useful  for  plates  printed  on  paper  of  such 
a character  that  they  will  not  bear  the  ordinary 
mounting  with  paste  or  gum.  The  process  re- 
quires care,  and  the  goldbeater’s  skin  used  should 
not  be  wetted  before  putting  on,  but  afterwards, 
on  the  wrong  side,  being  held  down  at  both  ends 
and  gently  smoothed  from  end  to  end  until  dry, 
which  will  be  in  one  or  two  minutes. 

Heementeuee. 

Fastidiousness  (4**^  S.  ii.  381.)  — I do  not 
think  that  Me.  Fitzhopkins’s  plan  would  mend 
the  matter.  His  Goldsmithian  suggestion  reminds 
me  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  Martial,  where 
the  “ free  and  easy  ” epigrams  are  — 

“ put  in  an  appendix, 

Which  saA^e,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index.” 

Yide  Don  Juan. 

The  Percy  MS.,  which  I wish  to  have  unmu- 
tilated, cannot  contain  worse  ‘^dirt”  than  the 
printed  Reliques.  I refer  Me.  F.  to  the  last  line 
of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,”  and  to  other  parts 
of  that  delectable  composition. 

James  Heney  Dixon. 

Helicon  (4*'^  S.  ii.  243.) — Helicon  is  the  name 
of  a small  stream  a little  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Olympus.  May  not  the  “ blunder  ” committed 
by  Spenser  (and  by  Chaucer  before  him)  have 
had  its  origin  in  this  ? Surely  they  must  both 
have  known  well  enough  that  Helicon  was  a 
mountain.  But  they  may  also  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  a stream  bearing  the  same  name, 
although  without  any  exact  knowledge  of  its 
position ; and  thus  the  blunder  may  have  consisted 
not  in  mistaking  a mountain  for  a stream,  but  in 
putting  the  stream  in  the  lorong  place.  This  seems 
at  any  rate  a more  excusable  error.  The  river 
Helicon  is  not  marked  in  Spruner’s  Atlas  Anti- 
quits,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Classical 
Dictionary,  although  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
.30,  8).  E.  N. 

^^Holed-stone,”  neae  Bolleit,  Coenavall 
(4*^  S.  ii.  392.) — Perhaps  the  following  extract 
from  Edmonds’s  Land's  End  District,  8vo,  1862, 
may  be  of  service  to  E.  H.  W.  D. : — 

“ Granite  slabs  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  each  per- 
forated with  a hole  of  about  five  inches  bore,  have  been, 
found  near  these  temples.  Four  such,  including  a broken 
one,  are  lying  on  the  common,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
north-east  by  east  of  the  Tregeseal  temple;  and  two  may 
be  seen  near  the  Dawns  Myin,  at  the  gaps  or  entrances 
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into  fields— one  on  the  north  across  the  great  road,  the 
other  towards  the  east.” — P.  18. 

I would  also  recommend  his  consulting  the 
following : — List  of  Antiquities  in  the  West  of 
CornioaU,  published  at  Truro  hy  the  Cornwall 
Royal  Institution ; Blight’s  Ancient  Crosses,  ^c. ; 
HalliwelTs  Excursions  in  Western  Cormvall. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  article  on  “ Cornish 
Antiquities”  in  ihQ  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  July, 
1867.  Onaled. 

AjsrowTMOTJS  (4*^  S.  ii.  322.) — Smith’s  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books,  1867,  is  a mine 
of  information  for  the  bibliographer.  I tried 
&Q.”  long  ago  to  discover  the  author  of 
Metrical  Effusions  (Woodbridge,  1812),  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. In  the  work  referred  to,  I find  it  is  by 
the  Quaker  poet,  Bernard  Barton  ; and  that  Poems 
hy  an  Amateur,  1818  (inquired  for  by  Onaled), 
is  by  the  same  author : the  first  a restricted  pub- 
lication of  250,  and  the  last  of  150  copies. 

J.  0. 

Alisoist  (4*'^  S.  ii.  320,  405.) — Is  not  Alison  the 
French  diminutive  of  Alice  ? On  one  of  the  rolls 
is  mention  of  John  Alicesone,”  which  seems  to 
be  the  original  of  Alison,  or  Allison,  as  a sur- 
name. ITeementeede. 

Umbeia  (4**"  S.  ii.  214.) — Etymology  is  de- 
cidedly debatable  land”,-  but  since  the  Celtic 
language  is  known  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
names  of  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  in  Europe,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  for  the  origin  of  the  local 
word  TJmhria  we  should  have  recourse,  not  to 
Greek  or  Latin,  but  to  the  Celtic.  In  Bullet’s 
Memoires  sur  la  Langue  Celtique,  this  long-estab- 
lished theory  is  exemplified  s.  v.  ^^Umbri”  : — 

Est  le  nom  du  peuple  qui  habitoit  anciennement  le 
duche  de  Spoleto,  qui  etoit  appele  de  leur  nom  Umbria. 
Cette  contree  est  fort  remplie  de  montagnes,  ce  qui  fait  que 
Martial  lui  donne  I’epithete  de  Montana,  montueuse  : 

‘ Sic  montana  tuos  semper  colat  Umbria  fontes.’ 

Horn,  habitation.  Bre,  montagne,  Hombri,  ceux  qui  habi- 
tent  les  montagnes.” — Cf.  Alp. 

“ Humber  is  not  the  name  of  any  one  water  within 
Inglande.” — Lamharde. 

Perhaps  this  also  derives  its  name  from  the 
hills  from  which  these  waters  descend. 

Beitannices. 

Belt  (4^^  S.  ii.  200.) — ^^Is  it  probable,”  asks  a 
correspondent,  ^‘that  the  present  surname  Beale  is 
but  a variation  of  Beli  (genitive  of  Belus)  ? ” An 
answer  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Inman,  in  his  Ancient 
Faiths  embodied  in  Names,  1868,  as  follows  : — 

“ From  the  Assyrian  and  Phoenician  Bel,  we  may  trace 
Bela,  Belesis,  Belisarius,  Bellienus,  Belial,  Belshazzar, 
Belus,  and  possibly  Baladan,  Balaam,  Bileam,  often 
spelled  Ibleam  (compare  William,  for  which  Bill  is 
^ short  ’),  and  Balak  ; possibly  also  Bildad,  Bilgah,  Bil- 
rah,  Bilham,  Belgte.  BaAA?jz/,  balleen,  was  the  Phrygian 
royal  name.  Compare  Balan  (India)  ; Balana  (Greece)  ; 


Ballina,  a very  common  geographical  name  in  Ireland ; 
Balin  (Palestine) ; Balenri  and  Ballenach  (Scotland)  ; 
Balen  (Switzerland);  Balingen  ( Wurtemburg)  ; Ballan 
(France);  also  Ballan,  Balman,  Balmain,  and  other  sur- 
names common  amongst  ourselves. 

“ It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  surnames  are  derived 
from  this  word  : e.  g.  Bayle,  Bales,  Beales,  Bailey,  Baley, 
Ball,  Bell,  Bull  (which  animal  may  have  been  named 
after  the  god,  as  being  so  strong  and  powerful).  Balleny 
combines  Bel  with  Anu;  and  Ballard,  Ballingall,  Ballis- 
ton,  Balman,  Balmanno,  Balmer,  are  all  readily  expli- 
cable by  a reference  to  the  Shemitic  languages ; Belcher, 
Beley,  Bellard,  Belles,  Bellas,  Bellion,  Beloe,  and  a vast 
variety  of  others,  appear  to  come  from  the  same  old  stock. 
[I  am  told  by  a Scotch  friend,  which  I also  find  in 
Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  that  in  Scotland  oe,  o,  oy,  oye, 
means  a grandson.  Beloe  would,  therefore,  mean  a grand- 
son of  Bel.]” — Page  343. 

Beitannices. 

Opoeines  the  Peihtee  (4'=^  S.  ii.  404.) — So 
many  corroborative  instances  are  ready  at  band 
in  proof  of  P.  A.  L.’s  opinion,  that  I feel  pretty 
sure  be  bas  bit  tbe  nail  upon  tbe  bead.  Besides 
that  of  Melancbtbon,  we  bave  those  of  Erasmus, 
whose  real  name  was  Gerhard,  which  he  some- 
times rendered  by  the  Latin  word  Desiderius ; of 
Oswald  Myconius,  whose  German  name  was  Geis- 
shiisler;  and  of  John  Hausschein,  whose  name  was 
Grecised  into  CEcolampadius.  In  every  one  of 
which  instances  the  Latin  or  Greek  word  is,  as  to 
signification,  the  simple  equivalent  of  the  original 
surname. 

The  origin  of  the  custom,  as  it  may  seem  to 
some,  has  its  foundation  neither  in  conceit  nor 
pedantry,  but  in  the  fact  of  its  rendering  the 
words  more  manageable,  the  correspondence  of 
learned  men  in  that  day  being  almost  universally 
carried  on  in  Latin. 

Possibly  SiE  Thomas  E.  Wihhingtoh  might 
have  been  thinking  of  that  line  of  Martial  (lib.  ix. 
ep.  13)  : — 

“ Si  daret  Autumnus  mihi  nomen,  owcmpivos  essem.” 

Edmehd  Tew,  M.A. 

Robeet  Beet^s  (4**’  S.  ii.  400.) — It  is  a mistake 
tc  designate  the  anecdote  quoted  from  Mr.  Mac- 
dowell’s  Eistory  of  Dumfries*  as  “original.”  It 
appeared  verbatim  (poetical  quotation  included)  in 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  Life  of  the  poet,  published  many 
years  since.  G. 

CoEOHATiOH  Oath  (4‘^  S.  ii.  5.)  — In  order  to 
be  impartial,  one  should  contrast  the  dicta  of  the 
Whig  Macaulay  with  that  of  the  Tory  Black- 
stone  : — 

“About  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the 
spiritual  institutions  of  the  realm  there  was  much  debate. 
Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise  simply  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  established  by  law,  or  should  he 
promise  to  maintain  that  religion  as  it  should  hereafter 
be  established  by  law.  But  it  was  admitted  that  the  two 


[*  In  reply  to  F.  M.  S.  (ante,  p.  415)  this  work  was 
published  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  in 
1867.~Ed.] 
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phrases  really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath,  how- 
ever it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  the  sovereign  in  his 
executive  capacity  only.  The  coronation  oath  was  never 
intended  to  bind  the  sovereign  in  his  legislative  capacity. 
Ever}'-  person  who  has  read  the  debates  must  be  fully 
convinced  that  the  statesmen  Avho  framed  the  coronation 
oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  Idng  in  his  legislative 
capacity.” — History  of  England,  chap.  xi. 

“ A law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church — a law  trans- 
ferring ten  millions  of  acres  from  Saxons  to  Celts,  would 
doubtless  be  loudly  applauded  in  Clare  and  Tipperary. 
But  Avhat  would  be  the  effect  of  such  laws  at  Westmin- 
ster ? What  at  Oxford  ? It  would  be  poor  policy  to 
alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and  Beaufort,  Ken  and 
Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Rapparees 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen.” — Ib,  chap.  xii. 

These  quotations — the  one  and  the  other — are 
propounded  as  literary  morceaiix,  not  political 
opinions.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

The  “ T Man  ” (4^*^  S.  ii.  372.) — In  answering 
the  query  of  Noell  Kadeclifee,  I feel  a little 
disposed  to  complain  that  he  put  it  in  such  a 
a manner  that  one  cannot  reply  to  it  without 
writing  oneself  down  a veteran.”  However,  the 
impeachment  is  a soft  one  after  all ; and  I flatter 
my  soul  with  the  unction  of  the  remembrance 
that  I began  novel-reading  very  early  in  my 
schoolboy  days.  A favourite  solace  of  this  period 
was  the  perusal,  inter  alia,  of  a set  of  volumes 
entitled  Tales  of  a Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
3 vols.  8vo,  Colburn,  1826  j 2nd  Series,  3 vols. 
8vo,  1829.  The  tale  in  question  will  be  found  in 
the  flrst  volume  of  the  second  issue.  The  whole 
is  worth  reading,  and  seems  to  me  to  merit 
republication.  William  Bates.  • 

Birmingham. 

Bumble  Bee”  (4*^  S.  ii.  356.) — There  seems 
to  be  a slight  flaw  in  Me.  J.  H.  Dixon’s  argu- 
ment relative  to  the  classic  origin  ” of  the  ex- 
pression ^‘humble  bee,”  the  premiss  being  scarce 
correctly  stated.  Virgil  wrote  {Georg,  iv.  299)  : — 

“ Turn  vitulus,  bima  curvans  jam  cornua  fronte, 
Quaeritur,”  etc. 

The  English  calf  is,  I think,  the  usual  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  vitulus. 

The  elaborate  process,  moreover,  preliminary 
to  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  generation, 
which  the  poet  proceeds  to  detail,  took  place 
{loc.  cit.  287-8)  in  Egypt — a land  rather  of  the 
bull  and  heifer  than  of  the  buck  and  doe. 

J.  C.  G. 

Exeter. 

SiE  AVilliam  Chambees  (4*^  S.  ii.  374.)  — 
I have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Montague 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  is  the  grandson  of  Sir  William 
Chambers.  W.  H. 

SiE  James  Wilfoed  and  the  Apeeeces  (4‘^  S. 
ii.  325,  403.) — Living,  as  I have  done  for  many 
years,  within  half  a mile  of  Washingley  Hall,  and 


in  the  midst  of  the  Washingley  estate,  I naturally 
take  a great  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  its  former 
possessors,  the  family  of  Apreece  or  Ap  Bhys.  I 
cannot,  however,  throw  much  light  on  their  con- 
nection with  the  AVillfords,  the  genealogy  of 
which  family  G.  W.  M.  v^^ishes  to  trace  (p.  325). 
C.  H.  thinks  that  the  Apreece  pedigree  may  show 
this  genealogy  (p.  403).  The  pedigree  of  “Ap 
Bhese  ” will  be  found  at  pp.  31,  32  of  The  Visita- 
tion of  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  under  the  Autho- 
rity of  William  Camden,  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  published  by 
them  in  1849.  This  pedigree  gives  the  marriage 
of  “Robert  ap  Rhise  ” to  “Joane,  one  of  y®" 
daughters  and  heyres  of  Robert  Wilford  of  Lon- 
don ” ; but  does  not  say  more  of  the  Willfords. 
The  parish  church  of  Washingley  is  Lutton, 
scarcely  two  miles  distant  from  the  Hall,  but 
situated  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Many  of 
the  Apreece  family  are  buried  at  Lutton.  I have 
this  day  been  there  to  look  at  the  monuments,  but 
the  following  is  the  only  inscription  that  refers  to 
the  Willfords:  — 

“EOBERTI  APRECE  DE  WASHINGLEY,  AR- 
MIGERl  ROBERTI  NEPOTIS,  RELIGIONE 
ET  MORVM  CANDORE  INSIGNIS  NVLLI  VN- 
QVAM  GRAVIS,  OMNIBVS  ACCEPTI,  ET  EGE- 
NIS,  MVNIFICENTIA  CHARI  DVCTAQ:  IN 
VXOREM  lOHANNA,  FILIA  ET  COH^REDE 
ROBERTI  WILLFORD,  EX  QVA  FILIOS  NO- 
VEM  FILIASQ:  SEX  SVSCEPIT,  PLENVS  TAN- 
DEM VIRTVTIBVS  ET  BONIS  OPERIBVS  AN- 

nisq:  nonogenarivs,  sanctissime,  e vi- 
ta NONO  DIE  aprilis  migravit,  1622.” 

This  inscription  is  beneath  the  third  of  three 
male  kneeling  flgures,  finely  carved  in  alabaster, 
life  size,  and  coloured  “ to  the  life,”  which  are 
placed  beneath  an  alabaster  arch,  supported  by 
pillars  with  Corinthian  (gilt)  capitals,  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Their  coat  of  arms,  heraldically  coloured,  is  carved 
on  a large  scale,  beneath  the  arch.  Underneath 
the  massive  plinth  on  which  they  are  kneeling 
are  other  coats  of  arms,  also  coloured,  and  three 
Latin  inscriptions  to — (1)  Robert  Apreece,  who 
married  Joan,  sole  heiress  of  John  Otter,  and 
thus  brought  into  the  family  that  crest  of  the 
otter  that  is  still  to  be  seen  carved  in  stone  over 
some  gate-pillars  at  Washingley  Hall ; (2)  Wil- 
liam Robert  Apreece,  who  married  Elizabeth,  sole 
heiress  of  Robert  Latimer ',  and  (3),  Robert 
Apreece,  who  married  the  sole  heiress  of  Robert 
Willford.  Beneath,  a Latin  inscription  records 
that  this  stately  monument  was  erected  in  1633 
by  “ Hieronimus  filius.”  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Unpublished  Poem  of  Burns  (4‘^  S.  ii.  339.) 
This  poem  “ To  the  Potato,”  however  good,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  want  the  “ ring  of  the  yellow 
metal.”  “ It  is  na  goud”  ; and  I feel  satisfied,  on 
Dr.  Ramage  throwing  aside  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  his  receiving  it,  and  deal- 
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ing  witli  the  poem  ^wr  se,  he  will  adopt  my  view. 
‘^Acquaintance  cronie/’  “bouncing  wencher/’ 
“ stan  you/’  are  not  Scotch,  and  no  such  words  or 
phrases  are  to  be  found  in  Burns. 

Seth  Wait. 

Typhoon  (4^^  S.  ii.  389.)  — Piddington,  in  his 
Sailor's  Uorn-Booh  for  the  Law  of  Storms  (4th 
edit.  London,  1864,  p.  362),  says,  “this  word  is 
undoubtedly  Chinese,  and  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  Greek  ‘ Typhon,’  as  has  been  supposed.” 
He  quotes  the  following  from  Dr.  Morrison’s 
Notices  concerning  China  and  the  Port  of  Canton : — 

“At  Hainam  and  the  peninsula  opposite,  they  have 
temples  dedicated  to  the  Tyfoon,  the  god  (goddess  ?)  of 
which  they  call  Keu-woo,  ‘ the  tyfoon  mother,’  in  allu- 
sion to  its  producing  a gale  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  this  mother  gale  with  her  numerous  offspring, 
or  a union  of  gales  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
makes  conjointly  a taefung  or  tyfoon.” 

r.  N. 

Dovecot  (4*^'^  S,  ii.  323,  402.) — In  the  parish  of 
Leigh,  near  Malvern,  is  a farm  called  the  “Pigeon 
House  Farm  ” (so  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map), 
which  takes  its  name  from  a very  fine  and  pic- 
turesque wooden  specimen  of  a colimibariu^ni 
standing'near  to  the  house.  Dovecots  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  the  western  portion  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. A large,  square,  stone  dovecot  is  in  very 
good  preservation  (and  use)  at  Folkes worth  • and 
a round  stone  dovecot  is  at  Yaxley. 

CuTHBEKT  Bede. 

Pasohils  (4‘^S.  ii.  226,284.) — On  January  26, 
1850,  appeared  the  first  number,  price  l^d.,  of  a 
short-lived  comic  paper  called  Pasqiim,  published 
after  the  Punch  model,  with  cartoons  by  Kenny 
Meadows  and  illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  Brough 
and  others.  The  cover  of  this  publication  is  an 
admirable  design  from  the  masterly  pencil  of 
Gavarni.  The  tailor  Pasquin  is  seated  cross- 
legged  on  his  shopboard  at  the  base  of  the  statue, 
the  feet  of  which  only  are  seen.  Pasquin  has  pen 
and  paper,  and  is  evidently  delighted  with  the 
humour  of  his  fancies.  The  awning  over  his  head 
bears  his  name,  “Pasquin ”5  and  a board  near 
to  him  bears  his  scissors,  measuring  tapes,  and  the 
space  for  the  date  and  number  of  the  publication. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

The  Cruel  Senator  (4*^  S.  ii.  393.) — E.  H. 
will  find  the  anecdote  of  the  cruel  senator  in  the 
Percy  Anecdotes,  under  the  head  of  “ Humanity,” 
where  it  is  designated  the  “Judgment  of  the 
Areopagus.”  As  the  little  work  is  somewhat  rare, 

I beg  to  annex  the  anecdote  as  it  appears  in  it : — 

“ The  decisions  of  the  Areopagites  of  Athens  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  wisdom.  The  learned  Phocius,  in 
his  Bibliotheque,  expatiates  with  delight  on  one  decision, 
which  shows  that  it  was  a wisdom  tempered  with  an 
admirable  spirit  of  humanity.  The  Areopagites  were 
assembled  together  on  a mountain,  with  no  other  roof 
but  the  canopy  of  heaven.  A sparrow,  pursued  by  a 


hawk,  fled  into  the  midst  of  them  for  refuge  ; it  took 
shelter  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  them,  a man  naturallj’-  of  a 
harsh  and  repulsive  disposition,  who,  taking  hold  of  the 
little  trembler,  threw  it  from  him  with  such  violence 
that  it  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  whole  assembly  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  the  deetl : the 
author  of  it  was  instantly  arraigned  as  an  alien  to  that 
sentiment  of  mercy  so  necessary  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  his  colleagues, 
was  degraded  from  the  senatorial  dignity  which  he  had 
so  much  disgraced.” 

G.  Fleming-,  E.E. 

Chatham. 

Election  Colours  (4‘^  S.  ii.  295,  380.) — Blue 
and  yellow  would  seem  to  claim  a certain  sort  of 
antiquity  as  the  chosen  colours  for  Conservatives 
and  Liberals.  In  a scarce  work.  The  Mohiad,  de- 
scriptive of  an  election  contest  at  Exeter  in  the 
3^ear  1737,  are  the  following  lines : — 

“ The  Yellow  Greeks  with  vast  huzza  rush  in; 

And  Blues  look  bluer  at  the  dauntful  din.” — P.  75. 

“ A hundred  throats  club  energ^^  of  bawl 
For  Blue  ! a hundred  for  the  Yellow ! squall.” 

P.  78. 

“ Victorious  all ! yet  none  a foe  subdues ! 

The  Yellows  lost  not — though  have  won  the  Blues ! ” 

P.  178. 

The  election'was  for  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate; and  in  a note  on  p.  150  the  author  says 
that  “Sound  and  Buff  were  the  different  Shib- 
boleths then,  as  Blue  and  Yellow  now  are.” 

CiJTHBERT  Bede. 

Surely,  as  a rule,  blue  was  the  Tory  colour, 
orange  the  Whig,  and  green  the  Radical.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  case  in  Lancashire.  Blue  was, 

I think,  the  Yorkshire  Conservative  colour  for  the 
county,  but  the  Whig  for  Westmoreland.  Pink 
and  crimson  are  generally  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  old  three 
are  not  enough,  or  sometimes  a darker  shade  of 
blue.  “ True  blue  ” has  always  meant  Toryism  in 
my  experience.  P.  P. 

In  Lancashire,  so  long  as  I can  remember 
them,  the  colours  have  been — Tory,  blue ; Whig, 
yellow;  and  Radical,  red.  Blue  and  orange  have 
lately  iDeen  used  by  the  Tories,  Whigs  having 
become  an  extinct  species.  The  Liberal  colour 
is  still  red.  Hermentrtjde. 

Legends  oe  Devon  (4^^  S.  ii.  345.) — The  little 
volume  printed  at  Dawlish  in  1848  under  the  title 
of  Legends  of  Devon  was,  as  the  publisher  informed 
me  at  the  time,  a selection  from  a number  of 
papers  prepared  for  the  literary  recreation  of  a 
private  circle.  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
tributed, and  they  included  amongst  their  number 
at  least  one  writer  of  established  eminence. 

R.  Dymond. 

Exeter. 

Bishop  Percy  (4‘^  S.  ii.  169,  205,  286.)  — 

A particular  account  of  Bishop . Percy’s  birth- 
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place  is  giyeii  i>i  a recent  number  of  tbe  periodical 
called  The  Grocer^  and  should  find  preservation  in 
these  pages : — 

“The  Biiithplace  of  Bishop  Percy.  — We  have 
pleasure  in  recording  the  good  work  that  a member  of 
the  trade  has  performed  in  restoring  the  birthplace  of 
Bishop  Perc}'-,  and  the  residence  of  his  grocer-father  and 
grocer-grandfather,  at  Bridgnorth.  It  is  situated  in  a 
street  called  the  Cartwaj’-,  and  is  the  only  vestige  of  the 
old  town  that  remains  from  the  memorable  fire  that 
resulted  from  the  siege  of  Bridgnorth  Castle  by  the  army 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  year  1865  the  house  was 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  and 
Oakley,  and  Mr.  Draper,  of  Kenilworth,  became  the  pur- 
chaser. It  is  of  picturesque  appearance,  being  orna- 
mented with  five  pointed  gables,  and  constructed  of  solid 
beams  of  oak,  and  partly  of  masonry,  similar  in  character, 
but  far  more  beautiful  than  Shakspere’s  birthplace  in 
Henley  Street  at  Stratford.  The  apartments  are  of  great 
altitude,  being  between  ten  and  twelve  feet  high  ; and 
in  its  day  it  must  have  been  considered  a mansion  of  some 
importance,  although  until  recently  falling  into  a sadly 
dilapidated  state.  About  twelve  months  since  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  grocer,  of  Camden 
Street,  Birmingham,  a gentleman  of  antiquarian  pursuits 
and  a native  of  Bridgnorth,  who  has  effectually  and  judi- 
ciously restored  it.  He  felt  that  in  restoring  that  house 
he  was  paying  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of 
the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  and  the  only 
literary  man  born  in  Bridgnorth.  Dr.  Percy  was  a friend 
and  contemporary  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  &c.,  and  died  at  Dromore,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  to  which  bishopric  he  was  elevated  in  1782. 
In  one  apartment  of  the  house  is  a stone  on  which  the 
following  inscription  is  cut  in  relief : — ‘ Except  the 
Lord  Bvild  the  OWSE  The  Labovrers  thereof 
EVAiL  ROT.  Erected  by  R.  For,  1580.’  Mi-.  Austin 
has  placed  an  inscription  on  the  beam  over  the  first-floor 
windows  (in  Elizabethan  characters),  ‘The  Old  tiouse, 
A.D.  1580’ ; and  on  the  beam  over  the  shop  and  house- 
place,  ‘ Bishop  Percy  born  here,  1727.’  The  shop  is  of 
very  large  dimensions,  being  fifteen  feet  b}^  eighteen  feet, 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  been,  till  within  two 
^’■ears,  always  connected  with  the  trade,  it  being  used  at 
that  time  as  a depot  for  butter  and  Welsh  produce,  the 
close  proximity  of  the  house  to  the  river  Severn  giving 
it  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  now  an  ironfounder’s  mart.” 

A spirited  and  carefully-drawn  woodcut  of  the 
house  is  given  at  p.  185  of  the  Hev.  Gr.  Bellett’s 
Antiquities  of  Bridgnorth  (Longman  & Co.^  1856). 
Mr.  Bellett  says : — 

“ It  was  a large  and  stately  mansion,  and  when  the 
Cartway  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  town  it  was  well 
situated,  and  must  have  been  regarded  as  a dwelling  of 
some  importance.” 

The  “ R.  For/’  in  the  inscription,  he  queries  as 
R.  Foster.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Flower  Badges  (4^^  S.  i.  579 ; ii.  402.) — The 
ancient  emblem  of  Judaea  was  a vine-leaf,  or,  more 
rarely,  an  ear  of  wheat.  The  palm-tree  was  more 
particularly  the  badge  of  Phoenicia,  but  it  was  often 
used  on  both  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  com- 
bination with  the  emblems  of  other  countries 
where  the  palm  flourished  to  increase  the  truth 
and  vividness  of  the  symbol. 


A second  brass  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  of  the 
colony  Nemausus  (modern  Nisnies),  aflbrds  a 
notable  example  of  this,  where  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  is  most  ingeniously  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a crocodile  chained  to  a palm-tree  : the  croco- 
dile was  at  that  time  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
Egypt. 

The  coin  referred  to  by  SEBASTiAiir  is  most  pro- 
bably a first  brass  of  Vespasian  commemorative 
of  the  conquest  of  Judaea ; the  grief  of  the  veiled 
woman,  who  represents  Judaea,  suggests  the  fallen 
condition  of  the  country ; while  the  emperor 
stands  by  looking  with  complacency  on  her  woe. 
The  legend  is  jvdtea  capta  . s.  c. 

On  a somewhat  similar  coin  of  Titus  the  figure 
of  the  emperor  is  replaced  by  that  of  a captive 
Jew. 

An  ancient  example  of  a flower-badge  was  that 
of  Rhodes,  whose  emblem  was  a bell-shaped 
flower  (poSor),  called  by  some  a rose,  and  by  others 
a pomegranate-blossom.  This  flower  was,  I sup- 
pose, chosen  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  island, 
a proceeding  somewhat  analogous  to  the  use  of 
what  are  called  in  heraldic  language  “ canting 
arms.”  J.  H.  M. 

The  Shrdbs  of  Parnassus  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  372.) 
This  book  is  usually  ascribed  to  James  Boswell, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  poetical  publications  of  William 
Woty.  Another  is  The  Blossoms  of  Helicon,  bear- 
ing his  name,  and  the  bulk  of  both  reprinted  in 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  William  Woty,  2 vols. 
8vo,  1770.  • J.  O. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Greater  Britain:  a Record  of  Travel  in  English-Speaking 
Countries  during  1866-1867.  By  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke.  Two  Vols.,  with  Maps  and  Ulustralions.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

The  lives  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places.  So  that  those  who  are  so 
minded,  instead  of  making  the  grand  tour  and  picking  up 
a small  knowledge  of  art,  and  a much  larger  knowledge  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  journeyed,  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  studying  new  countries  and  new  people. 
Mr.  Dilke  has  availed  himself  of  this  altered  condition  of 
things,  and,  under  the  happily  chosen  title  of  Greater 
Britain,  has  here  recorded  the  result  of  some  twenty 
months  spent  in  travelling  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  English-speaking  world— of  which  a large  portion 
consists  of  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.  Mr. 
Dilke,  after  visiting  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mormon  Colony  at  Salt  Lake,  and  then 
from  Panama  to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  to  Australia. 
Our  Indian  possessions  were  then  visited  him,  and 
having  thus  nearly  put  a girdle  round  about  the  earth, 
he  returned  home  to  tell  us  in  these  two  pleasant  volumes, 
not  onh’-  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  not  only  as  to  the  the  present  condition,  but 
the  future  destiny  of  the  various  races  which  had  come 
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■under  his  notice.  Mr,  Dilke  is  a keen  observer,  with  the 
power  of  giving  the  result  of  his  observations  so  effec- 
tively, that  few  who  begin  to  read  this  record  of  his 
journeyings  will  lay  it  down  until  they  have  finished  it ; 
even  though  they  may  dissent,  as  doubtless  they  will 
occasionally,  from  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  holds  on 
questions  of  social  and  political  interest. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— The  opening  meeting  of 
the  Session  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  at  Somerset 
House,  at  half-past  eight.  If  the  activity  of  the  Fellows 
during  the  Session  equals  that  shown  by  the  executive 
during  the  recess,  who  have  issued  a Supplement  to  the 
List  of  Books  in  the  library,  several  Parts  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings, and  Part  11.  of  vol.  xli.  of  The  Archceologia, 
the  coming  Session  cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to 
our  stores  of  archaeological  knowledge. 

Mr.  Murray's  Annual  Sale  took  place  on  Frida}^ 
the  6th,  at  the  Albion  in  Aldersgate  Street,  when  the 
following  new  works  were  disposed  of : — 1,800  copies  of 
the  late  Lord  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  Brougham  ” ; 600  Bickmore,  “ Travels  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  ” ; 700  Mrs.  Somerville,  “ On  Microscopic 
Science  ” ; 1,500  Dr.  Child’s  “ Benedicite,”  in  1 volume  ; 
600  “ Handbook  to  the  Northern  Cathedrals”;  400  Kev. 
B.  Zincke,  “Last  Winter  in  America”;  1,500  Dean 
Milman’s  “ Annals  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ” ; 400  Sir 
Neil  Campbell’s  “Journal  at  Fontainebleau  and  Elba, 
1814-1815  ” ; 1,200  “ Principles  at  Stake,  or  Essays  on 
the  Church  Questions  of  the  Day  ” ; 500  “ Eeed  on  Iron 
Shipbuilding”;  450  Smith’s  “ Attractions  of  the  Nile”; 
1,200  “ Student’s  Manual  of  Modern  Geography  ” ; 500 
Whjnnper’s  “ Travels  in  Eussian  America.”  Mr.  Eas- 
sam’s  “ Narrative  of  the  British  Mission  to  the  Emperor 
Theodore  ” was  not  in  a sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be 
shown.  The  following  popular  standard  works  were 
sold:  — 12,000  “Murray’s  Students’  Manuals”;  900 
“ Lord  Byron’s  Works  ” ; 700  Lord  Derbj^’s  “Translation 
of  Homer’s  Iliad”;  2,000  “Dean’s  Stanley’s  Works”; 
650  Dr.  Smith’s  “Bible  Dictionary,”  3 vols. ; 700  Dr. 
Smith’s  smaller  “ Bible  Dictionary  ”;  9,000  “Mrs.  Mark- 
ham’s Histories  ” ; 200  Grote’s  “ History  of  Greece  ” ; 
4,000  Smile’s  “ Popular  Biographies  ” ; 400  Murra5’’’s 
“ Scries  of  Choice  Travels  ” ; 7,000  Smith’s  “ Classical 
Dictionaries”  ; 900  Hallam’s  “Histories”  ; 8,600  “ Little 
Arthur’s  History  of  England”;  16,000  Dr.  Smith’s 
“Greek  and  Latin  Course”;  500  James,  “AEsop’s  Fa- 
bles ” ; 400  “ Barbauld’s  Hymns  ” ; 5,000  Dr.  Smith’s 
“ Smaller  Histories  ” ; 400  Darwin’s  “ Works  ” ; and  800 
Lyell’s  “ Geological  Works.” 

Election  Maps. — Mr.  Stanford  of  Charing  Cross  has 
just  issued  a couple  of  Guide  Maps  to  the  constituencies, 
ingeniously  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
results  of  the  election  during  its  progress. 

Mr.  James  Walton  has  in  The  press  a “ History 
of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Plantagenet  Dynasty,”  by  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  2 vols. ; 
“ Chemistry  for  Schools,”  by  C.  Haughton  Gill ; a “ Syn- 
optic History  of  England^”  combining  the  advantages 
of  the  narrative  and  tabular  form,  together  with  a com- 
parative view  of  contemporaneous  sovereigns;  a new 
edition,  revised,  of  Erichsen’s  “ Science  and  Art  of  Sur- 
gery,” with  600  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Strahan  & Co.  are  about  to  publish  the  New 
Testament,  a Eevision  of  the  Authorised  Version,  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  (to  be  issued  in  various  forms)  ; and 
a New  Translation  of  the  “ Iliad  in  English  Ehymed  Verse,” 
by  the  Eev.  Charles  Merivale. 

Mr.  Hotten  has  just  ready  “Lives  of  the  Saints,” 
with  51  full-page  miniatures,  in  gold  and  colours ; “ Saint 


Ursula,  Princess  of  Britain,  and  her  Companions,”  with 
25  full-page  4to  illuminated  miniatures  from  the  pictures 
of  Cologne,  and  woodcut  borders;  a New  Edition  of 
Grimm’s  “ German  Popular  Stories,”  translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor,  edited  by  John  Euskin,  with  illustrations  after 
the  designs  of  George  Cruikshank  ; “Life  and  Newly- 
Discovered  ^Vritings  of  Daniel  Defoe,”  by  William  Lee, 
with  fac-similes  and  illustrations;  a “Handbook  of 
Heraldry,”  ; illustrated  by  John  E.  Cussans;  “Carols  of 
Cockayne,”  by  Henry  S.  Leigh,  with  numerous  designs 
by  Alfred  Concanen  and  the  late  John  Leech,  small  4to: 
the  “Bab  Ballads,”  new  illustrated  book  of  humour,  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  with  an  illustration  on  nearly  every  page, 
drawn  by  the  author ; “ Sketching  in  Water  Colours,”  by 
Aaron  Penlejq  illustrated  with  chromolithographs. 
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ing. 

Neale’s  Riches  that  bring  no  Sorrow.  Longmans. 

CoDRTNEv’s  Guide  to  Penzance.  1845. 

Davis’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine.  Parts  XI. 
XIII.  and  XV. 

Wanted  by  Bookworm,  Market- Jew  Terrace,  Penzance. 


Brett  on  the  Ancient  Liturgies.  8vo. 

Ryle’s  Exposition  of  St.  Luke.  Parts  XXIX.  and  XXXI. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  4 Son,  36,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 


Nash’s  Mansions.  Either  the  set  complete  (the  2nd  and  3rd  Series),  or 
either  of  the  volumes. 

Account  of  a Tour  in  Normandy  for  the  Purpose  of  Investigat- 
ing THE  Architectural  Antiquities  op  the  Duchy.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
Printed  for  John  and  Arthur  Arch.  1820. 

Canova’s  Works,  Engraved  in  Outline  by  Henry  Moses.  Imp.  8vo. 
Vol.  III.  Published  by  Septimus  Prowett,  Strand,  1824. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Atchley  <5-  Co.,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bedford  Square. 


Captain  Morris’s  Songs  and  Poems. 

Hansard’s  Debates.  Vols.  CLXXIIL  CLXXIV.  CLXXV.  and 
CLXXVI. 

Barrett’s  Magus. 

Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  Illustrated. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Cheney’s  Racing  Calendar.  1727  to  1856. 

Framley  Parsonage. 

Ingoldsby  Legends.  3 Vols.  First  Edition. 

Walker  on  Beauty.  First  Edition. 

Clotterbuck’s  History  op  Hertfordshire.  3 Vols.  Folio. 

Ottley’s  History  of  Engraving,  2 'Vols.  4to. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  2 Vols.  8vo. 

Middleton’s  Works,  by  Dyce.  5 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works,  with  Notes,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  of  the 
10-vol.  edition.  8vo.  London,  1778. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arthur,  Bookseller,  Holywell  Street. 


ta  C0rre^pa!iljeiiU’. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

M.  S.  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  Tunes  by  John  Blayford^ 

ed.  1695,  we  believe  is  not  rare Garrick's  copy  of  the  original  edition 

o/The  Rambler,  in  2 vols.  fetched  \ l.  Is.  Ileber's  copy  only  4s.  6d. 

J.  B.  (Wakefield.)  Your  copy  o/t/te  Festa  AngloRomana  is  deficient 
of  the  last  leaf,  or  two  pages. 

Sebastian.  For  an  explanation  of  the  expression"'  Blue  Blood,"  in 
its  Spanish  meaning,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  viii.  440. 

A.  O,  V.  P.  With  the  exception  of  Enfield's,  there  is  no  other  English 
version  of  Brucker’s  Historica  Critica  Philosophise;  nor  has  his  Insti- 
tutiones  llistoriae  Philosophies  been  translated. 

R.  D.  Y.  (York.)  Archdeacon  Cotton  has  been  misled  by  Davidson's 
Bibliotheca  Devoniensis,  p.  121.  respecting  the.  date  of  the  ballad,  “ The 
Lamentation  of  Mr.  Page's  Wife,'^  said  to  have  been  printed  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ???,  1590.  The  conjectural  date  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  is  that  o/l730. 

Q.  A note  on  baptising  in  warm  water  occurs  in  our  3rd  S.  xii . 412. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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ROMAN  INTERMENT  AT  TINWELL,  NEAR 
STAMFORD. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  &Q.” 
to  have  some  particulars  of  a Koman  interment 
recently  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford. 
About  ten  days  since,  in  the  course  of  ploughing 
some  land  belonging  to  a farm  in  the  occupation 
of  Mrs.  Gilchrist  at  Tinwell,  the  plough  yvas 
stayed  in  its  progress  by  -what  proved  to  be  a 
huge  slab  of  oolitic  stone ; the  labourer  at  once 
did  his  best  to  dislodge  the  mass,  yvhich  he  found 
to  be  the  covering  of  a large  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing two  human  skeletons  and  a quantity  of  broken 
pottery.  There  being  no  one  present  who  under- 
stood the  nature  of  such  a “ find,”  the  coffin  soon 
became  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  farm ; and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  1 
news  of  its  existence  soon  spread,  the  most  in-  | 
teresting  fragments  of  the  remains  became  dis-  1 
persed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Newman  of  Stamford,  any  accurate 
description  of  them  might  have  been  for  ever  lost. 
To  this  gentleman  is  the  credit  due  of  first  placing 
on  record  in  the  local  press  the  real  facts  of  the 
diao.overy.  He  found  there  to  be  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  three  skeletons,  two  of 
which  were  found  within  the  coffin,  the  third 
placed  parallel  to  it  and  on  its  north  side.  From 
several  iron  nails  being  observed  among  the  debris. 


it  is  probable  that  this  body  had  been  interred  in 
a wooden  coffin.  The  sarcophagus  was  lying  east 
and  west,  the  larger  of  the  skulls — probably  that  of 
an  adult  male — being  at  its  western  end,  and  the 
smaller,  that  of  a female,  lying  at  the  other.  In 
the  coffin  were  also  remnants  of  no  less  than  a 
dozen  vessels  of  pottery  with  portions  of  a glass 
‘Gachrymatoiy,”  a bone  pin,  &c.  The  pottery 
was  of  that  peculiar  kind  familiar  to  antiquaries 
as  Castor  ware,  and  was  doubtless  from  the  Duro- 
brivian  potteries.  These  remains  will  be  fortu- 
nately preserved  in  the  local  museum  at  Stamford. 
In  a private  letter  Dr.  Newman  informs  me  that  the 
coffin  was  hewn  from  a block  of  oolite  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  locality,  that  it  measured  from 
six  to  seven  feet  long  by  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  contained  lime, 
as  is  so  frequently  noticed  in  Roman  sepulchres 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Further, 
that  there  were  also  animal  bones,  probably  those 
of  a dog ; he  had  traced  a portion  of  the  fore  leg, 
a piece  of  vertebra,  and  two  claws. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  discovery  is  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  within  half  a mile  of  Ermine 
Street,”  one  of  the  great  highroads  running  across 
Britain  in  Roman  times.  Its  course  was  from 
Pevensey  and  Regnum,  through  London  by  Lin- 
coln, on  past  York,  and  thence  to  the  south-east 
of  Scotland.  By  the  side  of  this  highway  numer- 
ous instances  of  Roman  sepulture  have  been 
noticed.  In  ^^N.  & Q.”  (3’'*^  S.  xi.  129)  is  the  de- 
scription of  an  analogous  discovery  in  a field  in  the 
parish  of  Stilton,  Hunts,  through  which  place  the 
road  is  said  to  have  passed  ,*  but  Cuthbert  Bede, 
author  of  the  article  referred  to,  gives  some  in- 
genious reasons  for  the  supposition  that  Ermine 
Street  did  not  pass  along  the  low  ground  through 
what  is  now  the  modern  town  of  Stilton,  but  by 
the  higher  bank  above  it,  which  would  place  the 
great  road  near  to  the  spot  where  the  interment 
was  observed.  His  observations  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ermine  Street  passed  through 
Folkesworth  on  through  Morborne,  where  is  a 
Norman  cburch,  and  thence  through  Haddon  to 
Chesterton  and  Durobrivse ; and  I should  feel 
grateful  to  your  correspondent  if  he  would  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  direction  the  road  took  after 
leaving  Chesterton,  and  whether  the  present  dis- 
covery at  Tin  well  serves  to  elucidate  his  views. 
In  looking  at  the  modern  maps,  the  main  road 
appears  to  pass  on  by  Water  Newton,  with  a 
slight  bend  at  Wansford,  on  through  Thornhaugh 
and  Whitteiing  to  Stamford,  to  the  west  of  which 
Ermine  Street  was  said  to  run,  there  having  been 
vestiges  of  it  observed  near  Bridge  Casterton, 
supposed  by  Camden  to  represent  the  “ Gaus- 
senn93  ” of  Antoninus.  In  Peck’s  Antiquarian 
Annals  of  Stamford,  the  author  states  that  the 
highway  did  not  pass  through  the  heart  or  midst 
of  the  town  of  Stamford,  but  across  its  western 
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suburb,  ‘‘  Bredcroft  ; and  quotes  the  writings  of 
Gall  to  show  that  it  crossed  the  Nen  at  Dornford, 
whence  it  turned  to  the  west  of  Upton,  and  so  to 
Tinwell  in  Kutland ; and  the  writer  further  men- 
tions haying  heard  of  the  existence  of  a military- 
trench  or  encampment  in  the  fields  between  Tin- 
well  and  Stamford. 

To  determine  the  precise  course  of  this  ancient 
road  is  a matter  of  great  interest.  Both  the  dis- 
coveries appear  to  have  been  on  its  western  side, 
and  afford  examples  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the 
Homans  of  burying  their  dead  by  the  road  side, 
and  doubtless  there  are  yet  more  to  be  revealed. 
The  coffin  now  found  may  contain  the  remains  of 
one  who  once  held  possession  of  the  site.  In  mili- 
tary allotments  of  land  in  Roman  days,  sepulchres 
were  often  placed  as  boundaries  or  landmarks  in 
addition  to  the  frequent  custom  of  an  especial 
site  being  set  apart  by  the  owner  for  the  erection 
of  his  tomb  : facts  which  demonstrate  the  import- 
ance of  accurate  notes  being  kept  by  local  anti- 
quaries throughout  the  country  of  such  discoveries, 
as  they  occur,  as  thereby  much  may  be  contri- 
buted to  our  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  land, 
the  paths  and  roads,  with  other  facts  of  interest 
connected  with  the  general  topography  of  Roman 
Britain.  J ohn  Edwaed  Peice. 


ANGLING  LORE  IX  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  oldest  English  tract  on  angling^  is  well 
known.  It  was  incorporated  with  the  second 
edition  of  the  £oo7c  of  St.  Albans,  under  the  title 
of  A Treatyse  of  fysshynge  wyth  an  angle,”  in 
1496.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  tract  is  the 
earliest  substantive  treatise  on  the  sport  extant  in 
Europe ; but  there  exists  in  France  a rhythmical 
record  of  various  phases  of  the  ars  piscatoria  of 
still  more  remote  origin.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
poem  entitled  La  Vieille,  ou  les  dernieres  Amours 
d'Ovide,  translated,  or  rather  imitated,  from  a 
Latin  poem,  De  Vetuldf  attributed  to  Richard  de 
Eournival,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  The  trans- 
lator was  Jean  Lefevre,  who  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Rassons- 
sur-Matz.  His  work,  until  recently,  only  existed 
in  MS.  (of  which  there  are  two  copies  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Imperials  at  Paris) ; but  has  now 
been  included  by  Aubry  in  his  series  of  rare  and 
curious  books.  The  passage  in  La  Vieille  which 
treats  of  Fishing  is  headed  ‘^Comment  Ovide 
tendait  aux  Poissons,”  and  runs  thus  : — 


* First  published  at  Cologne,  in  1470.  Several  subse- 
quent editions.  De  Vetuld  has  been  attributed  to  Ovid, 
an  hypothesis  which  excites  Bayle’s  contempt.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  authorship  is  due  to  Monsieur 
Cocheris,  the  editor  of  the  French  translation. 
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“ Par  coustume  soulo^’e  tendre 
Pour  les  poissons  en  la  mer  prendre 
A la  roys  ou  h la  saienne, 

Ou  aux  haims  par  voie  moyenne, 

Ou  aux  chauces  qui  ont  grans  esles 
En  forme  de  pyramideles, 

Qui  sont  au  bout  devant  estroictes, 

Et  par  derrier  larges  et  droictes. 

Pour  harens  frais  prandre  et  merlans, 
Maquereaulx,  congres,  esperlans, 

Plaiz,  rouges,  turbos,  barbues^ 

Dorees,  grosses  et  menues. 

Soles,  mulez,  bresmes,  daulpliins 
Aucunefois,  et  aigrefins, 

Et  autres  poissons  delectables 
Dont  on  sert  a mangier  a tables. 

D’autres  engins  assez  avoie. 

Par  lesquelz  decevoir  povoie 
Autres  poissons  es  daues  douches, 

A morseaulx  de  vers  ou  de  mouches  : 

Si  comme  de  nasses  d’osieres, 

De  verveulz  de  plusiers  manieres, 

Esquelz  avoit  entree  large ; 

Et  ne  falloit  croier  ne  barge 
A peschier,  fors  petiz  bateauix. 

Et  si  usoie  d’aucuns  rateaulx 
De  dens  de  fer  aguz  ferrez, 

Pour  lancier  aux  poissons  serrez 
Et  les  ferir  de  grant  rand  on. 

Mais  il  y avoit  un  brandon 
De  feu  ardant,  auquel  venoient 
Les  poissons,  et  pres  s’en  tenoient. 

Quant  la  nuit  les  esblouissoit. 

Autre  file  y tapissoit 
Plombe  dessoubz  pour  affonder, 

Et  lidge  faisoit  redunder, 

Le  bout  d’amont  sur  I’eaue  clere 
Et  surnagoit  par  grant  mistere. 

Luz,  brochez,  bars,  troistes,  barbeaulx, 

Bresmes,  gardens,  carpes,  carpeaux 
Et  chevesnes  a grans  escaiiles, 

Quant  ilz  se  boutoient  es  raaiiles 
Des  tramailz,  gros  ou  menus 
Estoient  prins  et  retenus ; 

Sans  eschapper  ne  sans  faillir 
Pour  hault  ne  pour  bas  tressaillir. 

Jh  n’y  changoient  element, 

Et  si  prenoient  tellement 
Anguilles  par  nuit  tourmentees, 

Et  du  tonnoirre  espoventees, 

Qui  ensuivoient  de  I’eaue  le  cours, 

Se  trebuchoient  a recours 
En  une  grant  arche  cloyee, 

Jointe  a mainte  verge  ployee, 

Par  delez  un  raoulin  assise. 

La  che'oient  en  tele  guise 
Qu-’on  les  peut  a la  main  prendre. 

Et  se  autrement  vouloie  tendre 
La  ligne  a pluseui's  hame9ons 
Qui  de  vers  ou  de  lyma^ons 
Estoient  au  bout  attachiez, 

Et  pour  les  anguilles  sachiez ; 

Mais  quant  les  lame^ons  mordoient, 

A la  mort  prandre  s’amordoient.  4 

Et  a la  fois  les  tresper9oie 
Du  ratel,  quant  je  les  veoie 
Nouez  par  dessoubz  la  clere  unde 
De  I’eaue  non  mie  trop  parfonde.” 

The  above  will  be  interesting  to  the  angling 
bibliophile,  as  showing  that  more  than  five  him- 
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dred  years  ago  (and  probably  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans)  most  of  the  modern  modes  of  fishing 
were  practised:  bottom-fishing,  for  instance,  the 
worm,  the  fly,  the  torch  and  spear,  the  night- 
line,  the  eel-basket  and  fork,  &c.  &c.  If  the 
whole  of  the  antique  truth  were  known,  what 
honours  of  invention  might  not  Piscator  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  to  renounce  ! 

T.  Westwood. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTES  OF  BURNS. 


his  desk.  ‘ Good  morning,  Mr.  Crombie,  I am  glad  to  see 
you  well,’  said  Burns.  The  writer  stared,  and  made 
answer  to  the  salutation  : ‘ Sir,  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.’  Upon  which  Burns,  eveing  him  with  indigna- 

tipn  mingled  with  contempt,  said  : ‘ G— d d n fmu 

Sir,  are  you  no  gaun  to  hen  me  the  day  ? ’ The  writer 
laughed,  and  said  there  must  be  some  mistake.  ‘ Did  not 
you  spend  yesterday  evening  in  my  company,  and  invite 
me  to  breakfast  with  you  this  morning?’  ‘No,’  said 
the  writer ; ‘ but  I suspect  it  must  have  been  my  brother 
in  Merchant  Street,  Mr.  Crombie  the  dyer — for  we  are 
very  like^  each  other.’  Burns  became  calm  directly ; an 
explanation  took  place,  and,  on  Burns  reaching  Mer- 
chant Street,  he  found  the  company  anxiously  waiting 
for  him.”  ® 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  me  in 
February,  1863,  by  James  Knox,  land-surveyor, 
author  of  The  Vale  of  the  Clyde  and  Tomography 
of  the  Basin  of  the  Tay,  two  works  of  great  re- 
search and  stored  with  important  information  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I would  have  written  you  sooner,  but  since  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  my  health  has  been  very 
indifferent. 

“ While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  estate  of  Ochil- 
tree, 1797, 1 dined  at  Ochiltree  Mill  with  James  Tennant, 
one  of  the  cronies  of  Robert  Burns,  and  to  whom  Burns 
addressed  a poetical  letter,  published  in  his  poems. 
James,  at  the  time  he  received  the  letter,  was  living  at 
Glenconar  with  his  father,  ‘ Gude  auld  Glen,’  with  whom 
I also  spent  a pleasant  afternoon.  I likewise  dined  with 
Auchenbay,  who  was  a man  of  a different  stamp  from  his 
brother  James  or  Robert  Burns,  there  being  no  better 
farmer  in  Ayrshire  than  Mr.  Tennant  of  Auchenbay : 
sagacious,  a decisive  business-man,  he  minded  No.  1. 

“ Among  other  anecdotes,  James  told  me  that  one 
Sunday,  between  sermons.  Burns  and  he  took  a walk; 
and  going  into  a field,  and  standing  at  the  side  of  a hedge. 
Burns  repeated  to  him  eveiy  verse  of  ‘ The  Holy  Fair,’ 
one  of  his  best  poems.  This  was  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. At  another  time  he  repeated  to  him  a poem 
which  never  was  published.  The  subject  was  upon  a 

F Court,  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  Mauchlin. 

The  verses  were  all  good ; but  the  best,  in  my  opinion, 
was  that  on  John  Brown,  a clock  and  watchmaker  in 
Mauchlin. 

“ This  verse  I commit  to  your  charge.  I never  wrote 
it  before,  and  it  is  so  good  it  were  a pity  it  should  be  lost. 

“ There  is  an  anecdote  of  Burns  worth  preserving  as 
characteristic  of  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  man. 

“ At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  1786, -his 
company  was  in  high  request : in  those  da3^s,  and  long 
after,  when  kindred  spirits  met  in  a tavern,  they  did  not 
part  in  a hurry.  At  that  time  there  were  two  brothers  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Crombie,  with  both  of  whom  I 
was  acquainted  : the  one  was  a writer  (W.  S.),  the  other  a 
dj^er— both  of  short  stature,  and  in  other  respects  as  like 
one  another  as  two  peas.  The  writer  lived  in  his  own 
house  at  Fountainbridge,  the  dyer  in  his  own  house  at 
Merchant  Street.  The  dyer,  who  told  me  the  storj-,  hav- 
ing spent  an  evening  of  jollification  in  a tavern  with 
Burns  and  other  company,  he  invited  the  poet  to  break- 
fast with  him  next  morning,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  In  the  morning,  however.  Burns  had  forgotten 
the  address, ^ but  remembered  the  name.  Inquiring  for 
‘ Mr.  Ci'ombie,’  he  was  directed  to  the  writer;  and  wended 
his  way  to  Fountainbridge,  where  he  found  the  writer  at 


Mr.  Knox,  who  is  far  9,dvanced  in  his  fifth 
score  of  years,  has  all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  when  speaking  of  Burns  or  of  his  works. 

I may  mention,  J ohn  Brown  ” has  been  pri- 
vately published,  a copy  of  which  was  presented 
to  me  by  one  of  the  best  bibliopoles  in  Edinburgh 
shortly  after  I had  received  the  letter. 

Seth  Wait. 


JOHN  DONNE:  POEMS  BY  HIM  IN  AN 
EARLY  MS. 

In  a MS.  already  elsewhere  described  are  several 
poems  by  Donne,  subscribed  with  his  initials,  and 
included  in  the  printed  editions  of  his  works.  The 
copies  before  me  exhibit  important  variations  and 
better  readings,  and  I should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  note  down  these  for  the  benefit  of  any  future 
editor  of  Donne.  The  printed  book  from  which 
I quote  is  the  edition  of  1669.  The  readings  of 
the  MS.  are  in  brackets  - 


P.  39,  last  line. 

P.  40,  first  line,  &c. 

1.  5. 

1.  7-8. 

1.  14. 

1.  16. 

1.  4 from  bottom 

P.  66,  Elegie  ii.  1. 2. 

1.  3. 

1.  6.  . 

1.  11. 

1.  16. 


P.  67, 1.  21. 


1.  23. 


1.  24. 

1.  28. 


What  it  did  [What  did]. 

trepidation  ...  is  [trepidations  . . 
are]. 

Of  absence  [Absence']. 

A love . . . our  selves  [love  . . . 
our  som/s]. 

Like  gold,  &c.  [As  Goulde  to 
aerjm  thinnes  beatt]. 

Twin  [Twind]. 

Such  will  thou  be  [Such  then  be 
thou]. 

beateous  [beautious]. 

Though,  &c.  [Though ^/iey—]. 

rough  [Tough]. 

If  [As]. 

She  hath  3-et,  &c.  [Yet  she  hath 
an  Anagram,  &c.]. 

Like  Belgia’s  cities,  &;c.  [When 
Belgiaes  citt3’es  the  round  coun- 
tr3^es  drowne]. 

and  so,  for  thee  — [And  safe 
(save)  for  thee]. 

which  [who]. 

who,  though,  &c.  [whom  (though 
seaven  3"eares  in  stewes  she  had 
been  layde)  ]. 


The  last  four  lines  of  the  printed  copy  have  been 
scored  through  in  the  MS. 
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P.  3,  Song,  ].  3. 

1.’  li. 

1.  13. 

1.  3 from 

bottom. 

last  line. 

P.  4, 1.  3. 

P.  217,  A Funeral 
Elegy.,  1.  1. 

— i.  3. 


all  times  past  [All  past  3’’eares]. 
Mermaids  [the  Mermayds]. 
go,  see  [To  see], 
till  age  snow  [till  age  do  snow], 
at  next  door  [at  the  next  dore]. 

And  last  [And  last  soe]. 
ere  she  [ere  i.] 
loss  [lost]. 

abortive  [aborted]. 


The  remainder  of  the  piece  does  not  present 
any  differences  worth  notice ; hut  both  here  and 
throughout  the  MS.  a much  older  standard  of 
orthography  is  manifest.  I shall  now  proceed  to 
transcribe  one  short  piece,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  printed  copy : — 

“ Send  home  my  longe  stray’d  eyes  to  mee, 

Which,  Oh  too  longe,  haue  dwelt  on  thee. 

Yet  since  there  they  ’aue  learnt  such  ill, 

Such  faulse  fashions,  & fierce  passions, 

That  they  be  made  by  thee 

Pitt  for  no  good  sight:  keepe  them  still. 


“ Send  home  my  harmlesse  hart  againe, 
no  vnworthy  thought  did  stajme, 

Yet  since  there  tis  taught  by  thine 
To  make  iestinge  of  protestinge, 

& crosse  both  word  & oath  : 

Keepe  it,  for  then  tis  none  of  mine. 

“ Yet  send  me  back  my  hart  & ej^es, 

That  I ma}^  see  & know  thy  ej^es. 

And  make  ioy  & laugh,  when  thou 
Art  in  anguish  & dost  languish 
For  some  one  that  will  uoue. 

Or  prove  as  faulse  as  thou  doest  nowe. 

J.  D.” 


P.  100  Epithalamion, 
(Sf c.  1. 3 from  bot- 
tom. 

P.  101,  1.  2 „ 

— 1.  18. 

1.  19. 

P.  102,  1.  3. 

1.  4. 

1.’  15." 

1.  28. 

P.  103,  Stanza  VI. 
omitted  in  MS. 


which  brings  her  feather-bed  [& 
brings  his  fether  bed], 
than  ever  [the  othres.] 

All  lessers  [All  lesser  1. 

Up,  up  [Vp]. 
thy  Frederick  [Frederick] 

of  [iur] 


that  here  he  staies  [he  staves], 
old  Yalentine  [0  Valentine]. 


A good  edition  of  Donne  may  be  worth  a place 
in  the  Library  of  Old  Authors,  if  some  competent 
person  could  be  found  to  undertake  such  a task 
con  amore.  All  the  old  copies  would  require  col- 
lation with  each  other,  and  with  any  existing 
MSS,,  notably  with  Hark  MS.  5110,  which  con- 
tains Ihon  Dunne  his  Satires,  Anno  Domini  1593, 
and  with  the  present  little  collection. 

W.  Caeew  Hazlitt. 


Eaeliest  French  Newspaper.  — Some  weeks 
ago  there  appeared  in  The  Times,  and  I think  also 
in  N.  & Q.'’  the  remarks  of  several  correspond- 
ents on  the  first  newspapers.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  a recent  French  work  will  no  doubt 


interest  many  of  your  readers,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  time  when  the  first  French  newspaper 
appeared.  The  originator  of  it  was  a Dr.  Kenaudot, 
a celebrated  physician,  and  an  ingenious  specula- 
tor in  various  departments  of  Parisian  life,  at  that 
time  becoming  a scene  of  great  mental  activity  in 
many  ways.  J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 

“ Mais  ce  qui  fut  sa  veritable  gloire,  ce  fiit  la  creation 
de  la  Gazette.  II  eut  des  debats  bien  modestes,  ce  pre- 
mier en  date  des  journaux  frau9ais!  Eenaudot  le  fonda 
avec  le  concours  trbs-efficace  de  son  ami  D’Hozier,  le  cele- 
bre  genealogiste.  D’Hozier,  a qui  la  nature  speciale  de 
ses  etudes  avait  cree  partout  de  nombreuses  relations, 
entretenait  avec  I’Europe  entiere  une  immense  corres- 
pondance,  et  savait,  de  la  cour  et  de  la  ville,  une  foule 
de  choses  capables  de  ddfrayer  la  curiosite  publique.  Re- 
naudot  lui-meme,  devenu  medecin  a la  mode,  hantant 
les  grands  seigneurs,  dont  il  avait  su  se  faii’e  des  clients 
et  des  amis,  etait  mieux  que  personne  en  etat  de  se  pro- 
curer les  documents  dont  il  avait  besoin.  II  commenga 
par  depouiller  lui-meme  cette  volumineuse  correspon- 
dance,  dictant  a une  vingtaine  describes,  qui  plusieursfois 
chacun  les  recopiaient,  les  nouvelles  qu’il  jugeait  dignes 
de  la  publicite.  Les  premibres  Gazettes  se  vendirent 
manuscrites  sous  le  nom  de  Nouvelles  a la  main.  Puis, 
le  succes  grandissant  cbaque  jour,  Kenaudot  eut  cbez  lui 
des  presses  d’imprimerie,  et  commen^a  la  publication  re- 
guliere  de  la  Gazette.  Le  journal  paraissait  tons  les  huit 
jours,  en  une  demi-feuille  petit  in-quarto  de  quatre  pages, 
sur  une  seule  colonne.  A la  marge,  et  en  regard  de 
cbaque  alinea,  se  trouve  le  nom  du  pays  d'ou  vient  la 
nouvelle  qui  est  inseree,  avec  la  date  correspondante. 
Pour  plus  de  metbode,  c’est  toujours  par  les  nouvelles  de 
contrees,  meridionales  et  les  plus  eloignees  que  le*journai 
commence,  et  il  se  termine  par  celles  de  Paris.  A la  fin 
de  cbaque  mois  paraissait  un  Supplement,  qui,  tout  en 
completant  et  resumant  les  nouvelles  qui  avaient  paru 
dans  le  mois,  repondait  aux  diverses  attaques  dont  la  re'- 
daction  etait  a cbaque  instant  I’objet.  C’est  dans  ces 
supplements  qu’etaient  inseres,  en  maniere  de  feuilleton, 
ou  diarticle-variete,  de  pompeux  eloges  de  I’antimoine,  et 
des  recits  de  guerisons  miraculeuses  operees  par  le  medi- 
cament a la  mode.” — Les  Medecins  au  temps  de  Moliere, 
par  Maurice  Raynaud.  Paris,  1862. 

Centenarianism. — 

“ Il  est  arrive  depuis  peu  dans  cette  ville,  un  vieillard 
des  montagnes  de  Canat,  pres  le  Mont-Jura,  diocese  de 
Besan9on,  age  de  cent  vingt  ans,  sain  de  corps  et  d’esprit, 
une  memoire  feconde.  Il  a ete  presente  a sa  majeste,  k 
la  famille  royale,  ainsi  qu’b,  toute  la  cour.  Le  roi  I’a  re9u 
avec  son  affabilite  ordinaire,  lui  a fait  plusieurs  ques- 
tions, et  a ete  etonne  de  son  grand  age. 

“ Les  personnes  qui  desireront  voir  ce  prodigue,  doj’^en 
du  genre  bumain,  sont  averties  qu’il  loge  rue  Neuve-des- 
Bons-Enfans,  passage  du  Palais  Ko.yal  a celui  de  I’botel 
de  Toulouse,  a I’entre-sol. 

“ On  le  verra  depuis  dix  heures  du  matin  jusqu’a  deux, 
et  depuis  quatre  jusqu’a  sept.” — Revohdions  de  Paris 
[par  L.  Prudbomme],  No.  XY.,  octobre  25,  1789,  p.  47. 

Did  the  philosophers  of  the  Academy  examine 
the  pretensions  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains, 
and  with  what  result?  W.  E.  A.  A. 

What  is  a Newt? — Eft,  newt,  lizard  are 
synonymous,  or  nearly  so.  Lizard  has  its  French 
equivalent  lezard,  Spanish  lagarto ; and  it  is  ad- 
mitted, I believe,  that  newt  is  a contraction  from 
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an  ewt,  wliicli  at  different  epoclis  was  spelled  eft, 
evet,  efete ; in  Anglo-Saxon  efeta  and  athexe.  The 
Germans  have  eidechse,  which  in  the  Belgian 
tongue  is  written  egdisse,  akerisse,  haegdisse,  echtisse, 
&c. : these  words  can  all  be  brought  home  to 
athexe  (egithassa,  old  Saxon).  The  second  portion 
of  the  name  of  this  animal,  isse,  echse,  exe,  seems 
to  be  closely  allied  with  a viper  or  snake ; 
but  the  first  portion  offering  more  difficulty,  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  one  of  your  learned  corre- 
spondents would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
an  opinion  about  it.  There  is  the  Belgian  word 
echel,  egchel,  and  egel  = (German)  egel,  igel,^  for 
leech  and  hedge-hog,  which  is  decidedly  a diminu- 
tive of  ec,  eg,  ath  (sting,  prick,  spike,  recognisable 
in  ege,  egge,  eegde,  harrow?)  Now,  if  echel  has, 
like  egdisse,  a Saxon  origin,  what  we  may  fairly 
suppose,  is  then  the  literal  translation  of  eft  not 
to  be  found  in  “stinging  snake,”  the  popular 
belief  being  still  now  that  the  harmless  newt  is  as 
venomous  as  a viper  ? J.  V.  B.  V. 

London. 

Collar  op  SS. — May  a person  wholly  unlearned 
in  the  details  which  supplied  the  materials  for 
that  “ very  pretty  quarrel  ” in  the  early  volumes 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  venture  to  send  an  extract  referring 
to  this  subject,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
xiny  of  your  previous  writers  ? — 

“ To  Christopher  Tyhleslegh,  citizen  and  goldsmith, 

London for  a collar  of  gold  operato  cum  hoc  verbo 

soueignez  et  litteris  de  s et  x,  enamelled  and  garnished 
with  9 gi*eat  pearls,  12  great  diamonds,  8 baleys,  8 sap- 
phires, with  one  large  nouche  in  the  shape  of  a triangle, 
with  one  large  mby  infixed  therein,  and  garnished  with 
4 great  pearls  ; which  collar  with  all  its  appurtenances 
was  delivered  to  the  same  Lord  King  at  VV  inchester — 
£385.  6.  8.  Wednesday,  3 Nov.”  — Rot.  Ex itus,  Mich. 
8 H.  IV. 

Hermentrude. 

The  BoTJRROiirs.  — I was  about  to  ask  through 
your  columns  for  information  as  to  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family  still  living,  when  I saw  the 
following  paragraphs  in  the  Daily  News.  As  the 
information  may  interest  others  of  your  readers,  I 
enclose  it.  T.  B. 

“ As  there  are  now  no  less  than  six  members  of  this 
illustrious  family  claimants  for  European  crowns,  and  as 
many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  understand  their  various 
claims,  and  also  their  connexion  with  each  other,  I think 
it  will  not  be  unintei’esting  if  I give  some  explanations 
on  the  subject.  All  the  living  members  of  this  family 
are  descended  from  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  who  had  two 
sons — Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans  (the  latter 
is  now  i-epresented  b}'  Louis  Philippe,  Count  of  Paris, 
who  claims  the  crown  of  France).  Louis  XIV.  married 
the  eldest  sister  and  heiress  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and 
had  an  only  son,  who  died  before  him,  leaving  three  sons 
— the  first  was  Louis  Duke  of  Burgundy  (who  was  the 
father  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  represented  by  Count  de 
Chambord,  who  claims  the  croAvn  of  France  as  Henry  V.); 
the  second,  Philip  V.  of  Spain  (in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother) married  twice  (his  second  wife  being  heiress  of 
the  Duchy  of  Parma),  and  left  five  sons — the  thi*ee  eldest 
(Louis,  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  Charles  III.)  were  succes- 


sively Kings  of  Spain,  and  the  fourth  Avas  (in  right  of  his 
mother,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  is  noAV  represented  by  Kobert 
of  Parma. 

Charles  III.  left  fi\"e  sons — viz.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  Gabrial,  Anthony,  and  Francis. 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  is  noAv  represented  by  Francis  II. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  married  Louisa  of  Parma,  his  cousin, 
and  left  three  sons — viz.  Ferdinand  VII.  (the  father  of 
Isabella  11. ),  Don  Carlos  (who  claimed  the  throne  as 
heir  male  of  his  brother  Ferdinand),  and  Francisco.  Don 
Carlos  left  three  sons — 1st,  Carlos  Count  of  Monteraolin, 
who  died  three  or  four  years  ago  without  is-ue ; 2nd, 
Don  John  (the  father  of  the  present  claimant  and  two 
other  sons)  ; and,  3rd,  Don  Ferdinand.  The  third  son  of 
Charles  IV.,  Don  Francisco,  left  a large  family,  and  his 
eldest  son  is  the  husband  of  Isabella  11.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  the  eldest,  or  French  branch,  is  represented  by 
the  Count  de  Chambord  ; the  second,  or  Spanish,  by  the 
Count  de  Montemolin ; the  third,  or  Neapolitan,  by  Francis 
II. ; the  fourth,  or  Parmasan,  by  Robert  Duke  of  Parma ; 
and  the  fifth,  or  junior  French,  by  the  Count  of  Paris. — 

I am,  &c.  C.  S.  A. 

“ P.S. — The  Don  Sebastian,  who  is  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  Queen’s  uncle,  is  in  fact  her  second  cousin,  being 
grandson  of  Gabrial,  the  third  son  of  Charles  III.” 

Origin  oe  the  Gregorian  Chant.  — Tfie 
following  story  was  related  to  me  by  a simple 
country  priest  in  the  North  of  Italy,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I made  this  summer : — (Gregory  the 
Great,  to  stimulate  his  devotion,  used  to  visit  the 
graves  of  the  departed.  Whilst  so  engaged,  he 
once  saw  one  of  the  tombs  uplifted  and  the  head 
of  a long-buried  man  appear  with  his  pale  tongue 
thrust  out,  as  if  in  agony.  The  saint,  nothing 
daunted,  accosted  the  spectre,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  the  Emperor  Trajan,  condemned  to 
suffer  for  ever  for  his  idolatry.  Pitying  so  illus- 
trious a sutferer,  the  saint  resolved  to  importune 
the  Divine  mercy  for  him,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  Almighty  at  length  set  the  emperor  free 
and  admitted  him  to  the  joys  of  paradise.  But  as 
the  course  of  Divine  justice  had  been  interrupted. 
He  resolved  to  inflict  some  bodily  suffering  upon 
the  saint,  who  had  been  the  means  of  its  interrup- 
tion, and  accordingly  ordained  that  Gregory  should 
be  afflicted  with  the  stomach-ache  {dolore  intes- 
tinale),  except  at  such  times  as  he  should  be  oc- 
cupied in  saying  mass.  Gregory  then  bethought 
himself  of  some  way  of  avoiding  his  malady  by 
prolonging  the  service  of  the  mass  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  so  he  instituted  the  chant  called  after 
him  (Gregorian,  which  was  at  first  more  prolix 
and  dreary  than  it  has  since  become.  Some,  said 
the  good  priest,  thought  this  rather  hard  of  the 
saint,  because  this  style  of  the  chant,  though  it 
would  relieve  him  of  his  pains,  would  be  very  apt 
to  give  others  the  stomach-ache  from  its  length 
and  dreariness.  I have  since  found  this  legend 
gravely  related  by  Da  Corte  in  his  Storia  di  Ve- 
rona, p.  107  of  the  Venetian  ed.  of  1744. 

Junta  Turrim. 

Albert  Durer’s  House  in  Nurnberg. — Com- 
plaints are  beginning  to  be  made  in  Germany  of 
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the  neglected  state  in  whicli  Diirer’s  house  is  left, 
in  his  native  city  of  Niirnberg.  A recent  visi- 
tor to  the  house  records  his  impressions  of  it, 
•which,  as  regard  its  outside  appearance,  are  not 
unfavourable,  but  the  interior  betokens  neglect 
and  bad  taste.  Photography,  lithography,  and 
xylography  are  indeed  called  into  service  for  the 
adornment  of  the  rooms,  in  one  of  which  the 
young  Albert  Diirer  Society  formerly  held  its 
meetings,  and  sang,  and  dined,  and  dreamt  of 
immortality  while  sitting  beneath  the  motto — 
^‘Anch’ io  son  pittore.”  Long-haired  associates, 
with  old  German  caps,  sang  lustily,  deep  into  the 
wee  hours  — 

“ And  drinking,  drinking,  drinking, 

Shattered  the  glasses  and  stamped  with  their  feet, 
While  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.” 

This  society,  the  visitor  states,  has  now  fallen 
into  a quieter  mood,  and  little  is  to  be  heard  and 
little  seen  of  its  doings.  J.  Macrat. 

Oxford. 


€Eu^rksl. 

M.  Aw’s  Algorismijs.”  — M.  Aw  wrote  a 
book  with  this  well-known  title,  A.n.  1451.  Is 
anything  further  known  of  this  writer,  whose  name 
does  not  occur  in  any  list  ? 'W as  he  an  English- 
man? W.  Barrett-Davis. 

‘^Beauty’s  Triumph.” — I lately  bought  a 
hook  whose  title  is  — 

“ Beauty’s  Triumph ; or,  the  Superiority  of  the  Fair 
Sex  invincibly  proved.  Wherein  the  Arguments  for  the 
natural  Right  of  Man  to  a Sovereign  Authority  over  the 
Woman  are  fairly  urged  and  undeniably  refuted ; and 
the  undoubted  Title  of  the  Ladies,  even  to  a Superiority 
over  the  Men  both  in  Head  and  Heart,  is  clearly  evinced. 
Showing  their  Minds  to  be  as  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  Men’s  as  their  Bodies ; and  that,  if  the}’  had  the 
same  Advantages  of  Education,  they  would  excel  their 
Tyrants  as  much  in  Sense  as  they  do  in  Virtue.  In 
Three  Parts.  London,  1751.” 

I sliould  feel  obliged  if  some  one  of  your 
readers  would  give  me  the  name  of  this  advocate 
of  Women’s  flights.”  Coiy:^.  Paihe,  Juh. 

Surbiton. 

Bowker’s  AlmajStac. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  where  I can  see  Bowker’s  Almanac  for 
1654  ? It  contains  a notice  of  a comet  of  the  year 
before.  The  particular  year  I want  is  not  in  the 
Museum  library.  W.  Barrett  Davis. 

Climacterical  Year. — Having  myself  pretty 
nearly  arrived  at  the  period  of  life  at  v/hich  such 
questions  begin  to  be  interesting,  I want  to  ob- 
tain from  your  pages  precise  information  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  climacterical  year.”  Is 
it  the  year  which  ends  when  a man  attains  the  age 
of  sixty- three,  or  the  year  which  begins  when  he 
attains  that  age  ? 

I should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  former, 
that  is,  the  sixty-third  year  of  life;  but  I am 


puzzled  by  a passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  He  quotes 
a letter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  his  grandson, 
in  which  his  majesty  says : — 

“ I hope  that,  wherever  you  may  be,  you  are  duly 
keeping  to-day  my  sixty-fourth  birthda}^  (quartum  et 
sexagesimura  natalem  meum)  ; for,  as  you  see,  I have 
got  safe  through  that  sixty-third  year  which  is  the 
common  ‘ climacter  ’ of  elderly  people.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Augustus  conceived 
he  had  escaped  the  danger  only  when  he  reached 
his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  which  (according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  words)  would  take  place 
a year  after  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

I cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that  the 
Eomans  used  the  word  “birthday”  (dies  natalis') 
in  a slightly  different  sense  from  our  popular 
meaning.  With  us  it  signifies  the  anniversary  of 
birth ; and  we  speak  of  a child’s  first  birthday, 
second  birthday,  and  sc  forth.  But  if  you  take 
the  day  of  birth  itself  as  the  first  birthday  (as  I 
think  Augustus  must  have  done),  then  the  sixty- 
fourth  dies  natalis  "was  what  we  commonly  term 
the  sixty-third.  But  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  solve  the  question  more  exactly. 

Jeah  le  Trouveur. 

Coat,  a Name  eor  the  Dress  oe  Womeh: 
IS  IT  Proper  P — I once  knew  a very  learned 
lady,  one  who  had  travelled  a great  deal,  and  she 
maintained  that  “ coat  ” w^as  the  proper  name, 
and  not  “ gown,”  or  any  other,  for  a woman’s 
dress.  She  sustained  her  argument  by  quoting 
Acts  ix.  39  (Douai),  where  the  widows  showed 
St.  Peter  the  coats  that  Dorcas  had  made  for 
them.  Will  some  one  enlighten  me  on  this 
point  ? S.  Bedmond. 

Liverpool. 

Lord  Craven’s  Estates  and  the  Crown 
Manors  in  Hereeordshire.  — Can  you  assist  in 
forming  a correct  list  of  the  various  estates  in 
Herefordshire  which  were  purchased  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  first  Lord  Craven  ? Was  Aston  in  the 
same  county  a crown  manor?  and  am  I right  in 
supposing  that  Edward  Littleton,  to  whom  part 
of  the  Forest  of  Mocktree  was  conveyed  on  its 
inclosure,  temp.  Elizabeth  reg.,  is  identical  with 
Sir  Edw.  Littleton  of  Pillaton  Hall,  sheriff  of 
Staffordshire,  5 Elizabeth  ? Any  notes  upon  the 
descent  of  Herefordshire  manors,  or  chief  estates, 
since  the  year  1500,  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  your  correspondent,  and  be  valuable  for  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

C.  J.  Kobinson. 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

Diary  oe  a Sueeolk  Yeoman.” — Will  you 
kindly  assist  me  in  discovering  the  proper  title, 
author,  or  publisher  of  a work  bearing  some  such 
title  as  the  above?  I believe  it  is  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time.  Y/ . H.  S. 
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Arms  !]!?■  Dunster  Church. — In  the  church 
of  Dunster  Priory  there  is  a loose  brass  plate,  in 
form  of  an  escutcheon,  which  carries  the  following 
bearings Per  pale.  Baron:  1 and  4,  a fess  within 
a border ; 2 and  3,  what  is  pretty  evidently  a 
bend  between  six  martlets.  (Luttrell  ?)  Femme: 
1 and  4,  a pale ; 2 and  3 indistinct,  but  resembles 
on  a chief  two  crowns,  or  perhaps  lions’  heads. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  West-country  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  say  to  whom  these  coats 
belong.  The}^  are  simple,  and  should  be  old. 

I cannot  find  any  heiress  of  the  Luttrell  family 
whose  descendants  might  bear  such  arms,  nor  can 
I ascertain  from  what  tomb  the  plate  has  been 
taken.  Q. 

Egyptian  Papyri  : Moses. — A late  (August) 
number  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Congress  of  German  Philograves,” 
which  was  recently  held  at  Mirzburg.  Dr. 
Lauth  of  Munich  announced  the  discovery  of  two 
Egyptian  papyri,  containing  curious  particulars 
relative  to  a man  called  ^‘Mesu.”  He  was  very 
handsome,  hot-tempered,  and  a member  of  the 

Thirt}’-,  or  Egyptian  Areopagus.”  He  commanded 
armies,  set  at  nought  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the 
land,  and  bore  a title  given  only  to  men  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  He  visited  Syria.  He  had  two 
names,  one  of  v/hich  signified  ‘Ghe  child,”  the 
other  was  rush  basket.”  Dr.  Lauth  said  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Mesu”  was  Moses.  This 

Mesu  ” lived  fifteen  hundred  and  odd  years  b.c. 
As  some  score  of  ripe  Orientalists  were  present,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  any  one — much  less  such 
a man  as  Dr.  Lauth — would  attempt  a deception 
on  the  congress.  That  written  documents  relating 
to  the  Jews  should  have  existed  in  Egypt  is  ex- 
tremel}"  probable ; nor  is  it  ijnprohahle  that  some 
of  these  papyri  may  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  If  the  two  papyri  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Lauth 
should  turn  out  to  be  forgeries,  they  will  soon  be 
proved  such.  The  day  for  successfully  forging 
ancient  documents  is  gone  by.  Remarks  and  in- 
formation are  sought  for  by  OuTis. , 

Eisele}'-,  Beds. 

Lane  of  Campsey  Ash,  Suffolk. — In  Bysshe’s 
Visitation  of  Sussex,  1664,  there  is  a pedigree 
of  this  family,  commencing  with  Robert  Lane  of 
Campsey  Ash,  who  married  Sybill  Topsfield,  and 
is  described  as  uncle  to  Robert  Lane,  Esquire.” 
A reference  is  given  to  the  Visitation  of  London, 
1687,  in  which  there  is  another  pedigree  of  Lane, 
which  begins  with  John  Lane  of  Camps  Ash, 
who  had  issue — (1)  John,  of  Pishey,  co.  Suffolk, 
o.  5.  p. ; (2)  Robert  Lane  of  Rendlesham,  ob. 
1663  (through  whom  the  line  is  continued) ; (3) 
Lionel  of  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  &c.  &c.  I presume 
the  Robert  here  mentioned  is  the  squire  to  whom 
Bysshe  refers,  and  I should  be  glad  if  some  of 
your  readers  could  tell  me  who  were  the  wives  of 


John  Lane  of  Camps  Ash,  and  of  Lionel  Lane  of 
Beccles.  In  the  descendants  of  the  latter  I am 
especially  interested,  and  his  uncommon  Christian 
name  is  an  easy  clue  towards  his  identification. 
The  arms  borne  by  the  family  are — Argent,  three 
chevronels  sable,  wholly  difeent  from  any  as- 
signed to  other  families  of  the  same  name. 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

Norton  Canon,  Hereford. 

Legends  of  Saints  in  Verse. — I should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  any  versified  legends  of 
saints,  in  simple  language,  suitable  for  the  young. 
I have  met  with  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher 
by  G.  M.,”  and  legends  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Alban  by  M.  C.  R.,”  which  are  thrown  into  the 
exact  forms  I am  seeking.  M.  Y.  L. 

Mac  Entore. — Is  this  surname  the  same  as 
that  now  spelt  Macintyre  ? Is  there  any  account 
extant  of  one  Robert  Mac  Entore  having  saved 
the  life  of  one  of  the  earlier  Scottish  kings  in 
battle  ? and  if  so,  what  was  the  name  of  the  king  ? 
This  event,  if  it  really  occurred,  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  the  year  1247.  Is  there  any  pub- 
lished account  of  a family  bearing  this  surname' 
in  Aberdeenshire,  or  elsewhere,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II.  ? Perhaps  some  Scotch  corre- 
spondent of  & Q.”  could  kindly  answer  the 
above  queries,  and  oblige  C.  S.  K. 

Portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis. — The  follow- 
ing paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  October  24.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
supply  further  particulars  ? — 

“An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made  at  Paris 
of  a portrait  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  of  the  date  of  1602, 
when  the  queen  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Her 
majesty  is  represented  in  the  florid  style  of  Rubens,  with 
a large  collar  of  guipure  on  her  neck,  half  covering  a neck- 
lace of  white  pearls,  to  which  is  attached  a cross  of  bright 
steel  over  a dark  silk  moiree  dress,  with  a band  set  with 
precious  stones  round  the  waist.  The  blond  hair  is 
crisped  and  rolled  round  the  head,  and  surmounted  with 
a small  black  cap.  The  eyes,  of  a blueish  grey,  are  full 
of  life  and  impart  great  animation  to  the  picture.  The 
treatment  of  the  accessories  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
vounger  Porbus.” 

T.  B. 

Shortlands. 

Modern  Latinity.  — Theological  Latin,  we 
know,  does  not  always  aim  at  a Ciceronian  stan- 
dard of  culture.  But  those  divines  should  cer- 
tainly write  in  their  mother-tongue  who  are  in 
danger  of  expressing  themselves  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion — the  advertisement  of  a new  work, 
which  appears  in  the  clerical  newspapers,  and 
may  be  worth  “ noting  ” : — 

“Responsio  Anglicana  Literis  Apostolicis  Papae  Pii 
IX.” 

Possibly  some  of  your  contributors  may  be  able 
to  quote,  even  from  authors  injimce  LatinitatiSf 
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some  precedent  for  the  above  use  of  the  dative  case. 
Otherwise,  whatever  other  effect  the  hook  may 
produce  on  the  Pope,  at  all  events  his  Holiness 
will  think  that  we  have  practically  realised  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  grammar. 

C.  Gr.  Peowett. 

Garrick  Club, 

Moettjaeies. — I should  like  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  have  been  any  instances  of  the  payment 
of  mortuaries  since  the  Restoration ; and,  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  history  of  this  ancient 
tax,  I subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  parish 
register  of  Evesbatch,  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford : — 

“ Anno  1637.  Johannes  Perkins  sepultus  fuit  decimo 
sexto  die  Septembris,  pro  cujus  mortuario  sejus  executor 
Tho.  South  solvit  decern  solidos. 

“ Anno  1638.  Philippus  Hooke  sepultus  fuit  5*°  die 
Junii,  pro  cujus  mortuar.  Johannes  Hooke,  filius  et  exe- 
cut.  solvit  10  sol. 

“ Anno  1642.  Franciscus  Hall,  filius  et  execut.  p’dict. 
Joh.  Hall  defunct,  solvit  pro  defuncto  patre  5 solidos.” 

These  are  the  latest  examples  with  which  I 
have  met.  C.  J.  Robinsoet. 

QuoTATioisrs  WANTED. — Will  any  one  inform  me 
where  I can  obtain,  and  by  whom  a poem  was 
written  containing  the  following  lines  ? — 

“ Roger  and  I are  friends, 

Roger  is  my  dog.” 

Alpha. 

Who  is  the  author,  and  name  of  the  piece  of 
poetry  ? — 

“ 0 Love,  thou  hast  proved  a villain, 

Since  the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen.” 

J.  B.  Whittle. 

Where  can  I find  a copy  of  a poem  concerning 
four  sisters,  beginning  thus  : — 

“ ‘ Humility,’  said  Lena,  as  she  drew 
A well-worn  glove  upon  a sunburnt  hand, 

Is  the  best  ornament  a Christian  knows.” 

R.  M.  0. 

From  what  author  are  the  following  lines 
taken  ? — 

“ And  yet  no  sculptor’s  art 
Moulded  this  shape,  for  form  it  seemed  of  flesh 
Yet  motionless,  its  dim  unlustrous  orbs 
Gazing  in  stilly  vacancy,  its  cheek 
Grey  as  its  hair,  which,  thin  as  they  might  seem, 

No  breath  disturbed : a solemn  countenance — 

Not  sorrowful,  though  full  of  woe  sublime, 

As  if  despair  were  now  a distant  dream 
Too  dim  for  memory.” 

Gamma. 

Registeation  oeBieths,  ETC.,  IN  Holland. — 
Did  any  systematic  registration  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  burials  exist  in  Holland  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ? If  so,  do  the  records 
of  such  registrations  still  exist,  and  is  any  official 
sanction  necessary  for  their  examination  ? I shall 


be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  in  Holland 
can  give  me  information  on  these  points. 

E.  C.  B. 

Calcutta. 

Ring  WITH  Noeton  Motto. —At  a sale  of 
antiquities  which  took  place  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  & Woods  on  February  6, 
1865,  a ring  was  sold  described  thus : — 

“25.  A curious  old  ring,  chased,  with  the  Nortons’ 
motto,  God  us  ayde,^^ 

I am  anxious  to  know  where  this  ring  now  is, 
and  what  is  its  presumed  age. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Song  of  Solomon.” — Who  are  authors  of  the 
following  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ” in 
English : — 

1.  “The  Song  of  Solomon,  translated  into  English 
verse.  By  the  Author  of  the  ‘ Book  of  Psalms,’  trans- 
lated into  English  verse.”  1853. 

2.  “ The  Book  of  Canticles,  or,  Song  of  Solomon  ; ac- 
cording to  the  English  version,  revised  and  explained 
from  the  original  Hebrew.”  8vo.  London,  1858.  2nd 
Edition,  1859.  London,  Rivington,  and  Bailey,  Keswick. 

3.  “ A Metrical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,, 
from  the  original  Hebrew,  compared  with  the  Ancient 
Versions,”  &c.  8vo.  London,  1858. 

4.  Metrical  Version  of  the  Canticles  : to  which  is  added 
Psalm  XLV.”  12mo.  [Published  about  ten  years  ago. 
'J 'itle-page  wanting  in  copy  I saw.] 

R.  L 

Talking  a Hoese’s  Leg  off.” — In  Lanca- 
shire a loquacious  person,  whether  man  or  woman, 
is  said  to  be  able  to  talk  a horse’s  leg  off.”  What 
origin  can  be  assigned  for  this  singular  compari- 
son ? T.  T.  W. 

Tothill  Family. — It  is  stated  (2"'^  S.  ii.  437) 
that  William  Tothill,  Esq.,  had  thirty-three  chil- 
dren. Can  any  one  give  their  names  ? Richard 
Tuttell  and  wife  Ann,  John  Tuttell  and  wife  Joan, 
and  William  Tuttell  and  wife  Elizabeth,  came  to 
Boston,  in  New  England,  in  1635.  See  New  Eng. 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Register,  xiv.  304,  305.  Henry 
Tuttill  was  in  Boston  in  1637.  John  Tuttell  and 
wife  Dorothy  were  in  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire^ 
in  1640;  he  probably  came  some  years  earlier. 
See  Register,  xxi.  133 ; xxii.  317.  Query,  whether 
these,  or  any  of  them,  be  descendants  of  William. 
Tothill,  Esq.  ? The  pedigree  of  William  Tothill, 
Esq.,  may  be  seen  in  Mey rick’s  Heraldic  Visitation 
of  Wales,  i.  183;  also  in  the  Register,  xxii.  335. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.  C.  W.  T. 

Aems  of  Doge  of  Venice. — I wish  to  ascertain 
what  Doge  of  Venice  bore  the  following  arms : 
Az.  a fesse  or,  in  a chief  a heraldic  rose,  and  in 
base  a man’s  arm  couped  at  the  elbow,  vested 
gules,  hand  proper  with  forefinger  erect.  They 
occur  on  two  large  paintings  (in  the  collection 
at  Syston  Court,  Gloucestershire)  of  the  school 
of  Canaletti,  representing  the  marriage  of  the 
Adriatic.  F.  D.  H. 
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Akchbishop  King’s  Corkespondence. — I shall 
feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  is  well 
posted  in  Swiftiana  for  the  information  as  to  whose 
edition  of  the  dean’s  works  contains  most  fully 
liis  correspondence  with,  and  that  from,  his  friend 
Dr.  King  ? The  archbishop  also  kept  up  a fami- 
liar and  close  correspondence  ” with  the  famous 
nonjuror,  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  Camden  Professor 
of  History  at  Oxford.  Dr.  King’s  imprisonment 
in  1689  and  1690  is  attributed  by  Leslie  to  his 
having  corresponded  and  given  intelligence  to  the 
Williamite  party,  and  particularly  to  Marshal 
Schomberg,  and  to  his  having  kept  up  a constant 
correspondence  with  Tolet  and  others  in  London. 
He  also  corresponded  with  Mr.  Secretary  (the 
ITon.  Edward)  Southwell  and  other  members  of 
the  ministry.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
as  to  where,  or  in  what  works,  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  correspondence  is  to  be  found.  I ought 
to  mention  that  I am  acquainted  with  as  much  of 
the  archbishop’s  correspondence  as  is  given  in 
D’ Alton’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin. 

C.  S.  K. 

[Archbishop  William  King’s  correspondence  with  Dean 
'Swift  will  be  found  in  Swift’s  Works,  edited  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  ed.  1824,  vols.  xv.  to  xviii.  Consult  also  the 
following  two  works  by  the  archbishop  : (1)  State  of  the 
Protestants  hi  Ireland,  1692,  1730,  1745,  with  Charles 
Leslie’s  Ansicer  to  it,  1694.  (2)  Impartial  Account  of 

James  II.' s behaviour  to  his  Protestant  Subjects  of  Ireland, 
during  his  residence  in  that  Kingdom,  1746.  In  the  Addit. 
MS.  4253,  p.  1 (Brit.  Museum),  is  a long  and  interesting 
letter  from  Abp.  King  to  Dr.  Madden,  dated  London- 
derry, -Jan.  17,  1700,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oaths  and 
Henry  Dodwell’s  work.  In  Thorpe’s  Catalogue  of  1834, 
Part  iv.  p.  265,  was  advertised  “Ninety-two  Autograph 
Lettei's  of  Abp.  William  King,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Southwell,  1690-1729^ 
■2  vols.  folio.”  Thorpe  adds,  “ The  archbishop’s  letters 
are  so  long,  so  replete  with  information  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  government  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  a 
main  hand,  and  are  generally  of  such  historical  import- 
ance, that  an  abstract  would  only  be  effect  of  caprice, 
not  choice.  In  matters  connected  with  the  Irish  Chui'ch 
these  letters  are  invaluable.”  Thorpe,  however,  has  sup- 
plied four  closely-printed  pages  with  a summary  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  collection.  These  two  historical 
volumes  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  of 
Cheltenham  {Catalogue  of  his  MS  S.,  No.  8556),  and  may 
possibly  be  still  in  his  library.  But  wherever  they  are 
now  deposited,  future  historians  of  Ireland  cannot  fail  of 
finding  much  material  relative  to  the  eventful  period  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  which  Avill  be  quoted  with 
all  the  authority  of  chronicles,  from  the  known  learning, 
eminence,  and  integrity  of  this  prelate.] 

Old  English  Service  Book.  — In  lookino* 
tbrougli  a neighbour’s  library  the  other  day  I met 


with  a black  and  red  letter  volume,  in  capital 
preservation,  which  seemed  to  me  of  more  value 
than  the  owner  supposed,  though  I could  only 
express  my  conjecture  that  it  was  a Sarum  Missal. 
Perhaps  the  following  description  will  enable  you 
to  give  me  more  satisfactory  information.  The 
book  is  a small  quarto,  with  an  engraved  title- 
page  representing  the  torture  of  St.  John,  under 
which  are  four  lines  beginning  thus : — 

“ How  saynt  Johan  dyde  wryte  in  wyldernesse 
The  apocaLps  and  of  tokens  wondruous,”  &c.  &c. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  are  the  words  Secun- 
dum Johannem”  ; at  the  foot  Saf  and  A j.” 

There  is  no  name  of  printer  or  place  of  publica- 
tion, but  on  folio  54  (in  red  letter)  the  following 
occurs : — 

“Our  holy  father  the  pope  sixt^  hath  graunted  at  the 
instance  of  the  h3^ghe  moost  & excellent  princesse  eliza- 
beth  late  quene  of  Englonde  & wyf  to  our  souerayne  lyege 
lorde  kynge  hen  the  seuenth.  God  haue  merc^"  on  her 
suete  soule,”  &c. 

Each  page  has  a margin  of  woodcuts. 

In  the  same  library  there  is  a magnificent  folio 
Bible  of  1568,  and  one  or  two  early  Prayer-books. 

0.  J.  R. 

[The  above  work  is  an  edition  of  the  Salisbury  Hours, 
printed  at  Paris  bs’-  Francis  Regnault,  1536,  4to.  The 
cop}’-  seen  by  our  correspondent  perhaps  does  not  contain 
the  colophon : “ Hore  beatissime  virginis  Marie  secun- 
dum usum  Sarisbu.,  totaliter  ad  longum,  cum  multis  pul- 
cherrimis  orationibus  et  indulgentiis  iam  ultimo  adiectis.” 
“The  forme  of  Confess^’-on  ” and  “The  xv.  Oos  ” are  in 
English.  Preceding  the  engraved  title-page  of  the  torture 
of  St.  John,  are  sixteen  pages  of  the  Calendar,  &c.] 

Eulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke.  — Can  any 
one  refer  me  to  authorities  pro  and  con  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  following  book,  which  is  entered 
in  the  name  of  the  worthy  supra  in  the  King’s 
Library  at  the  British  Museum  ? Five  Years  of 
King  James;  or,  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Fng~ 
land  and  the  Relation  it  had  to  other  Provinces, 
London,  1643,  4to.  Stddent. 

[This  work  seems  erroneousl}’'  ascribed  to  Sir  Eulke 
Greville.  An  intelligent  writer  in  Harding’s  Biographical 
Mirror  (ii.  3)  remarks  ; “ It  is  strange  that  the  Earl  of 
Orford  should  have  supposed  this  book  the  composition  of 
Lord  Brooke.  It  has  nothing  of  his  style  ; and  the  mis- 
statements of  facts  shcAV  it  could  not  be  written  b}'  a man 
who  held  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  bookAvas  evidently  Avritten 
by  one  of  the  presbyterian  saints  for  party  purjioses ; and 
Avas  afterwards  republished  Avith  additions,  under  the 
title  of  The  Narrative  History  of  King  James  for  the  First 
Fourteen  Years.  In  Four  Parts.  London,  1651,  4to.”  It 
is  reprinted  in  the  second  Amlume  of  the  Somers’s  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  edit.  1809,  p.  262.  Arthur  Wilson  has 
drawn  from  this  Avork  a great  part  of  the  materials  for 
his  Life  and  History  of  King  James  ; in  fact,  the  coinci- 
dence that  reigns  throughout  this  Avork  and  the  preced- 
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ing,  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  that  if  they  were  not  both 
written  by  the  same  pen,  tliej’'  both  emanated  from  the  same 
source,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  only  one  au- 
thorit}^  Wilson  professes  to  haA^e  written  his  History 
from  the  information  he  received  from  Essex,  whose  con- 
fidential friend  he  was  ; and  that  The  History  of  the  First 
Five,  or  Fourteen  Years  of  James  I.  was  likewise  written 
by  one  of  Essex’s  friends  cannot  be  doubted."] 

The  Syracusan  Bride.  — Can  you  tell  me 
■where  Leighton  got  the  subject  of  his  picture 
“The  Bride  of  Syracuse”  — a number  of  girls 
apparently  going  to  a temple  in  some  kind  of  re- 
ligious procession,  each  accompanied  by  a leopard 
or  some  such  beast  ? I have  been  referred  to 
Theocritus,  but  cannot  find  anything  there  to 
explain  it.  X.  H. 

[Mr.  Leighton  has  borrowed,  or  rather  developed,  the 
idea  of  his  subject  from  a passing  allusion  in  the  second 
Idyll  of  Theocritus  : “ And  for  her  then  many  other  wild 
beasts  were  going  in  procession  round  about,  and  among 
them  a lioness.”  Or,  as  Ave  read  in  M.  J.  Chapman’s 
metrical  translation  of  the  passage  — 

“ Anaxo  came,  on  whom  it  fell  this  year. 

The  basket  to  Diana’s  grove  to  bear  : 

She  came  for  me  and  told  me,  in  the  shoAV 
’Mid  man}^  a beast  a lioness  would  go.” 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Syracusan  virgins,  Avhen 
about  to  enter  the  marriage  state,  to  go  in  procession  to 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  preceded  bj'- 
ceremonial  chanters  v/ith  music,  floAvers,  and  pans  of 
incense,  and  accompanied  by  tamed  tigers,  leopards,  and 
the  like  beasts.] 

Lysons’s  Collectanea.  — In  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  the  late  William  Upcott,  Esq.,  sold 
by  auction  by  Messrs.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  & Co., 
June  15,  1846,  and  four  following  days,  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Evans,  106,  New  Bond  Street, 
I find  in  the  third  day’s  sale,  “ Lot  836,  Lysons’s 
(Daniel)  Collectanea,  relating  to  Publick  Exhi- 
bitions and  Places  of  Amusement,  5 vols.  folio,” 
and  the  following  note : — 

“ A most  extensive  and  curious  collection  of  broadsides, 
advertisements,  cards,  bills,  and  cuttings  from  news- 
papers relating  to  giants,  dAvarfs,  monsters,  posture-mas- 
ters, ventriloquists,  fire-eaters,  stone-eaters,  conjurors, 
learned  dogs,  horses,  pigs  and  other  rare  animals ; mu- 
seums of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  wax-Avork, 
panoramas,  mechanical  inventions,  balloons,  lectures,  pup- 
pet-shoAvs,  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments,  mas- 
querades, horse-races,  archery,  boxing,  balls,  bowling, 
cricket,  chess- matches,  dog-fighting,  fencing-matches, 
foot-races,  pedestrianism,  rural  sports,  singular  wagers, 
Avrestling,  fortune-telling,  &c.  Illustrated  Avith  numer- 
ous portraits  and  curious  prints,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
bably unique.” 

Being  anxious  to  inspect  the  above  collection, 
I should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  can  inform  me  where  it  can  now  be 
seen.  Also  if  there  is  a copy  of  the  auction  sale 


catalogue  of  the  late  Bev.  Daniel  Lysons’  library 
— sold,  I believe,  in  1828 — in  the  British  Museum. 

D.  W. 

Kennington,  Surre3\ 

[The  Eev.  Daniel  Lj^sons’  Collectanea  of  Public  Exhi- 
bitions, &c.,  5 vols.  Avere  purchased  at  Upcott’s  sale  by 
Mr.  Pocock  for  seventeen  guineas.  The  librarj’-  of  Mr. 
La’SOus  Avassoldby  Mr.  Evans  on  March  17-19,  1828,  and 
on  Noa\  3-11,  1834  ; but  the  catalogues  are  not  entered 
among  the  books  in  the  general  library  of  the  British 
Museum,] 

Dedications  of  English  Churches. — Has 
any  work  ever  been  published  classifying  the 
English  churches  which  have  been  dedicated  to 
God  in  honour  of  various  saints  or  in  memory  of 
certain  events?  Mention  is  made  of  some  such 
classification  in  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  W.  H.  S. 

[No  Avork,  as  far  as  Ave  are  aware,  has  been  issued  of 
the  precise  character  required  b}''  our  correspondent.  He 
Avili  find  in  Bacon’s  Liber  Regis,  and  also  in  Carlisle’s 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  materials  Avhich  will 
enable  him  to  Avork  out  for  himself  the  dedications  of 
churches  in  anj’  particular  district.  Care  must  be  taken, 
hoAvever,  to  distinguish  between  the  dedication  of  the 
church  and  that  of  chantries  connected  with  it.  Con- 
fusion is  often  caused  by  such  circumstances.  When 
doubt  exists,  the  day  of  the  village  wake,  or  dedication 
feast,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a conclu- 
sion. A valuable  MS.,  containing  the  dedications  of  all 
churches  in  England  as  far  as  the}"  could  be  ascertained, 
Avas  compiled,  we  belicA^e,  a few  years  ago  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Oxford,  and  is  most  probably 
still  in  his  possession.] 

HANjSIBAL’S  passage  Oi^  THE  ALPS. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  289,  350.) 

That  Livy  used  the  term  aceto  not  technically, 
as  was  suggested  to  Sir  T.  Tancred  by  his  French 
friend,  for  a hatchet,  but  in  its  common  signifi- 
cation for  vinegar,  is  indisputable,  because  he 
adds  to  the  substantive  mterfuso.  But  Dr.  La- 
motte  had  previously  suggested  a conjectural 
reading,  which  would  also  account  for  Livy’s 
supposed  error,  and  substituted  acuto. 

“ I have  often  thought,”  he  obserA^es,  “ that  Livy  took 
his  account  from  some  older  Avriter,  where,  by  a small 
alteration  of  a single  letter,  the  original  word  acuto 
might  haA"e  been  changed  into  aceto.  Noav  acutum,  as 
we  learn  from  Vegetius,  signified  among  the  Komans  an 
iron  nail,  or  wedge,  to  split  or  dmde  any  hard  and  solid 
substance;  and  this  I take  to  be  the  true  reading  in 
Juvenal,  et  monies  rupit  acuto,  Avhere  the  word  rumpere 
does  not  imply  melting  or  dissohffng,  the  effect  of  a cor- 
rosiA"e  liquor,  but  tearing  and  rending  the  most  hard  and 
solid  rocks.  This,  you  Avill  say,  is  a mere  supposition, 
without  any  proof.  " I own  it,  and  would  rather  suppose 
anything  than  admit  the  silly  stor}"  of  the  vinegar.  But 
since  it  is  a mere  conjecture,  though  I believe  it  is  en- 
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tirely  new,  I will  not  espouse  it  farther,  nor  lay  a greater 
stress  upon  it  than  it  will  bear.” — The  Works  of  the 
Learned,  April,  1739. 

The  imputation  of  silliness  to  this  tradition  is 
erroneous,  if  it  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
men  of  science  as  well  as  antiquaries. 

“ Livy  informs  us,”  observes  AVhitaker  {The  Course  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps  aseertained,  ii.  146),  “ that  Han- 
nibal made  use  of  vinegar  and  fire  for  splitting  the  rocks 
of  the  Alps.  Livy  was  no  naturalist,  and  had  merely  to 
record  the  fact ; but  Pliny  was  ; and  in  that  very  curious 
but  much-neglected  work,  that  grand  magazine  of  ancient 
science,  his  Natural  History,  has  left  us  some  intima- 
tions, which  unite  by  a lucky  accident  in  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  historian.  In  one  of  these  he  shows  fire  and 
vinegar  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  mines  of 
Spain,  for  the  breaking  even  of  flints.  ‘ In  mines,’  he 
notes,  ‘ men  find  flints ; these  they  break  with  fire  and 
vinegar  ; but  as  vapour  and  smoke  are  suflbcating  in 
mines,  they  oftener  split  them  with  iron  wedges  and 
hammers  of  the  same  metal.’  (Lib.  xxxiii.  4.) 

Nor  was  this  process  confined  to  flints,  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  extended  to 
rocks,  and  known  by  Pliny,  known  by  the  world 
at  large,  to  be  so  extended. 

“ Vinegar,”  adds  the  naturalist,  “ is  a complete  subduer, 
not  only  of  meats,”  by  promoting  digestion,  “ but  of  very 
many  substances  beside ; when  poured  upon  rocks,  it 
breaks  those  which  an  antecedent  fire  could  not  break.” 
(Lib.  xxiii.  1.) 

After  a description  of  the  dissolution  of  pearls 
by  Cleopatra  and  others,  our  author  continues : — 

“ But  leaving  the  natural  historian  to  settle  the  mode 
and  means  of  these  dissolutions  which  throw  a strong 
light  collaterally  upon  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  miners, 
in  splitting  flints  at  times  with  fire  and  vinegar,  and 
upon  the  practice  of  many  nations,  in  heating  rocks  with 
fires  and  pouring  vinegar  upon  them,  in  order  to  break 
them  up ; I go  on  to  observe,  that  from  these  actions 
Hannibal  undoubtedly  adopted  his,  and  only  used  the 
means  which  he  knew  to  be  used  by  others.  Nor  let  us 
lull  our  understandings  asleep,  and  lose  our  powers  of 
judgment  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  by  supposing  Hannibal, 
like  Cleopatra,  Clodius,  and  Caligula,  to  have  waited  the 
slow  progress  of  a dissolving  menstruum.  (Some  have 
been  almost  ready  to  suppose  that  Hannibal’s  vinegar 
was  ‘ quale  fere  est  illud  quod  in  officinis  Aqua  Fortis 
appellatur,  qu£e  ferrum  ipsum  consumit.’  Grtevius’s 
Thesaurus,  v.  965.)  His  time  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  a chemical  operation.  His  vinegar  was  not 
used  as  a dissolvent;  and  his  fire  was  only  to  act  as 
equally  facilitating  a means  for  breaking  up  the  rocks. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  mines,  it 
was  usual  in  the  English  and  the  German  to  split  the 
rocks  with  fires,  and  just  as  Hannibal’s  were  split,  with 
fires  of  wood.  It  is  indeed  the  most  ancient  method  of 
splitting  rocks  in  mines  that  we  find  recorded  in  history; 
being  noticed  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  practised  in  some 
of  the  mines  of  Egypt.  (Watson’s  Chemical  Essays,  i. 
344,  5.)  . . ‘ The  gold  that  is  dug  in  adits,'  Pliny  in- 

forms us,  ‘ is  called  canal  gold — these  canals  of  veins  run 
through  marble  rocks,  and  the  sides  of  the  adits  here  and 
there;  and  thence  have  their  name ; while  the  earth  is 
piopped  up  by  pillars  of  timber : — another  mode  ’ of 
mining  ‘ beats  the  works  of  the  giants  ; shafts  are  sunk 
to  a vast  depth,  and  the  mountains  are  hollowed  bv  candle- 
light:— in  both  kinds  of  mines  are  found  flints;  these 
they  break  with /re  and  vinegar.'  This  was  the  practice 


in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  retained  still  to  the  days  of 
Pliny.  . . . The  flint  of  Pliny  is  the  chert  of  our  own 
times,  lying  in  beds  within  our  Derbyshire  mines,  and  so 
hard  as  to  be  used  for  grinding  the  common  flints.  Yet 
with  all  this  hardness,  and  though  vinegar  is  found  to 
have  no  operation  upon  common  flints,  it  assuredly  has 
upon  them,  when  it  is  made  to  operate  in  the  only  form 
to  which  Pliny  has  ascribed  its  efficacy  upon  flints,  in 

conjunction  with  fire However  vinegar  may 

have  the  power  of  softening  a glowing  rock  for  split- 
ting ; yet  whence  could  Hannibal  derive  his  vinegar  for 
that  purpose  ? This  question  has  been  repeatedly  pro- 
posed,” the  eloquent  historian  of  Manchester  proceeds, 
“ with  all  that  air  of  triumph,  with  which  ignorance 
often  insults  over  knowledge,  and  folly  wantons  in  ima- 
ginary conquests  of  wisdom.  But  let  folly  suppress  its 
broad  grin,  and  ignorance  keep  in  its  vacant  stare,  while 

I reply  decisively  to  the  question What  was  the 

common  liquor  of  an  arm^'^  then  ? It  was  vinegar 

How  then  could  he  have  his  vinegar,  and  such  a quantity 

of  it,  ready  for  the  work  ? He  had  it  thus The 

military  drink  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  same  as  the 
military  beverage  of  the  Komans — a mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water,  even  that  very  mixture  which  Appiau  states 
expressly  to  have  been  the  liquid  of  Hannibal  at  the 
rocks  (i.  545,  '‘'tbo.Ti  kuI  o^eu)  [ed.  Stephani,  1592, 
p.  315;  Schweighffiuser,  vol.  i.  232.] 

“ Thus  authenticated  by  the  united  testimonies  of  Mar- 
cellinus  (xv.  10,  p.  109,  110)  [ed.  Valesii,  1681,  p.  101], 
of  Appian,  of  Juvenal  [10,  153],  and  of  Livy  [lib.  xxi. 
37],  the  incident  stands  in  the  history  like  a strong  fort- 
ress built  upon  a hill,  unassailable  from  [the  strength 
of]  its  own  barriers,  more  unassailable  still  from  its  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  laughing  at  all  the  impotence 
of  hostility  from  both  ...  We  are  not  without  a similar 
fact  in  the  annals  of  the  Romans  themselves,  at  a period 
not  very  far  from  Hannibal’s,  and  prior  to  the  days  of 
Livy.  When  Metellus  besieged  the  town  of  Eleuthera  in 
Crete,  as  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  some  traitors  within  fixed* 
upon  ‘ a certain  tower,  which  was  built  of  bricks,  was 
very  large,  and  very  difficult  to  be  assaulted,  moistened 
it  continually  by  night  with  vinegar,'  and  raised,  I sup- 
pose, a fire  against  it  within ; ‘ thus  rendered  it  \Tilnerable  ’ 
to  the  battering-rams  of  Metellus  ; ‘ and  he  mastered  the 
town  by  the  treason.’  (Dio.  xxxvi.  1.)  But  what  is  still 
more  astonishing,  we  have  a similar  incident  in  modern 
history,  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe,  and  in  histor}’- 
so  modern  as  onl}^  the  middle  of  last  century.  When  the 
Duke  of  Guise  went  from  France  on  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  he  had  the  same  application  made  to  the  walls 
of  a tower,  and  he  derived  the  same  advantage  from  it., 

( Ffcfe  Harduinum,  ad  Plhdum,  i.)  [ed.  Delphini]. 

Reimarus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dion  Cassius,  ibid.,  re- 
fers also  to  Apollodori  Poliorcetica,  p.  21,”  &c. 

Whitaker  adduces  other  instances  of  the  same- 
process  having  been  pursued.  See  Stukeley’s 
Ahury  [chap,  iii.]  ; New  cmd  General  JBioyraphical 
Dictionary,  ^Waron  Hill  ” ^ Saussure,  Voyage  des 
Alpes. 

“This  account  of  Hannibal’s  using  vinegar  in  splitting 
the  rocks  is  generally  looked  upon  as  fabulous  ; for  my 
part  I can  easily  conceive  that  a few  barrels  of  vinegar 
plight  have  been  of  great  use,  if  the  rocks  were  of  the 
limestone  kind  ; * and  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  I leave 
to  be  settled  by  those  who  have  visited  the  place  where 
this  famous  attempt  was  made.  Vinegar  corrodes  all 


* Cf.  Bakewell’s  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  Auvergne 
&c.,  and  L.  Agassiz,  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers. 
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sorts  of  limestone  and  marble  rocks;  and  hence,  being 
introduced  into  the  cracks  made  by  the  tire,  it  might  be 
very  efficacious  in  widening  them  and  rendering  the 
separation  of  large  lumps  by  iron  crows  and  wedges  more 
easy.  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  a large  quantity 
of  vinegar  was  requisite,  for  the  vinegar  did  not  reduce 
the  whole  mass  of  rocks  into  a pulp  ; since  Livy  clearly 
informs  us  that,  after  the  action  of  both  the  tire  and 
vinegar,  they  were  obliged  to  open  their  passage  by  iron 
instruments,  which  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary 
had  the  main  body  of  the  rocks  been  dissolved  by  the 
vinegar.” — Watson’s  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  i.  adfinem. 

“ Perhaps  the  operation  might  have  been  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  rock,  and  therefore  a great  quantity 
was  not  necessary.” — A Critical  Examination  of  Mr.  Whit- 
aker'’s Course  of  Hannibal,  ^c.  [by  Lord  Woodhouselee]. 
Cf.  Parkes’s  Chemical  Essays,  i.  p.  12. 

Subsequently  to  my  writing  these  extracts,  I 
have  found  interesting  articles  on  this  chapter 
in  the  romance  of  history,  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
mew^  1795 ; in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1826 ; and 
Fraser's  Magazine,  1840 ; which  last  substitutes 
gunpowder  as  Hannibal’s  means  and  appliances, 
not  only  for  splitting  rocks,  but  for  producing  the 
earthquake  so  graphically  described  in  Silius 
Italicus,  and  mentioned  by  Livy,  by  Pliny,  by 
Cicero  {^pro  Coelio'),  and  several  others,  though  not 
by  Polybius.  Lord  Byron  dedicates  a verse  to  it 
{Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  st.  63). 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


In  the  primitive  engineering  of  Eastern  nations, 
fire  is  still  frequently  employed  in  breaking  up 
large  boulders  and  masses  of  rock.  I had  a good 
deal  of  experience  in  road-making  in  Central  India 
a few  years  ago,  and  I found  that  native  miners 
could  remove  granite  and  crystalline  rocks  quite 
as  fast  with  fire  as  with  powder.  The  fires  were 
applied  on  the  upper  surface,  so  the  heat  could 
not  have  been  great,  but  I rarely  saw  it  fail. 
Powder  gets  rid  of  the  debris  quicker,  but  is  less 
certain  and  always  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands. 

E.  I.  U.  S.  Club. 


Atchetta,  Atchettone.  — For  the  probable  deri- 
vation of  these  words,  inquired  for  by  your  corre- 
respondent  SiE  T.  Tahceed,  see  an  interesting 
discussion  in  Menage’s  Origine  della  Lingua  Italiana, 
under  the  word  ‘ Accetta.”  The  immediate  source 
would  seem  to  be  the  Latin  acies.  Schih. 


Aecetta  is  only  a diminutive  of  accia,  just  as 
hachette  is  a diminutive  of  hache,  Lat.  ascia,  with 
which  word  our  English  ‘^axe”  stands  on  a level. 
This  little  explanation,  as  you  see,  will  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  your  learned  correspondent  of 
Pose  .Wood,  and  aceto  must,  I believe,  remain 
aceto.  But  if  Horace  did  sing  metaphorically — 

“ At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 
Persius  exclamat  . . . .” — 


which  some  authors  translate  by  ^‘invectives,” 
may  we  not  suppose  that  Livy  himself  used  a 
popular  and  legendary  metaphor  to  describe  the 
rapid  and  successful  descent  of  an  army,  of  which 
Elorus,  speaking  so  energetically,  wraps  the  whole 
thing  up  in  a nice  thunderstorm  (will  you  allow 
me  to  quote)  ? — 

“ . . . statim  quodam  impetu  rapta,  medias  perfregit 
Alprs  ; et  in  Italiam  ab  illis  fabulosae  altitudinis  uivibus, 
velut  coelo  missa,  desceudit.” 

If  French  were  a dead  language,  and  a few 
centuries  had  thrown  their  veil  over  it,  how  puz- 
zling would  not  it  seem  to  us  to  prose  the  “ fleurs 
de  rhetorique  ” ornamenting  the  following  military 
exploit : — 

“ Une  division  de  I’armee  ayant  traverse  le  fleuve  sous 
le  canon  de  I’ennerai,  le  general,  qui  est  un  grand  foudre 
de  guerre,  ordonna  I’assaut,  et  la  formidable  forteresse  fut 
emportee  a la  pointe  de  I’epee.  Ce  jour-la  deux  mille 
combattants  ont  mordu  la  poussiere.” 

J.  Vah  de  Velde. 

London. 


MARY  BATEMAN. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  391.) 

I possess  one  of  the  “ ten  thousand  copies  ” of 
the  — 

“Extraordinary  Life  and  Character  of  Mary  Bateman, 
the  Yorkshire  Witch  • traced  from  the  earliest  thefts  of 
her  Infancy  through  a most  awful  course  of  Crimes  and 
Murder,  till  her  Execution  at  the  New  Drop,  near  the 
Castle  of  York,  on  Monday  the  20‘^  of  March,  1809. 
Second  Edition.  Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Leeds : 
printed  by  Edward  Baines  for  John  Davies.”  8yo,  pp.  56. 
n.  d. 

To  it  is  prefixed  a curious  portrait  inscribed-— 
“ Mary  Bateman,  the  Yorkshire  Witch.  Topham, 
sc.  Leeds.”  She  appears  seated  in  a chair,  in 
dark  dress,  white  cap,  neckerchief, and  apron;  left 
hand  on  knee,  holding  her  handkerchief;  her 
right,  extended,  contains  a celebrated  egg,  which 
bears  this  inscription — “ Crist  is  cowi(ing),”  which 
she  had  of  course  previously  introduced  into  the 
body  of  one  of  her  hens.  On  the  table  at  her 
right  are,  a phial  inscribed  “ M.  Bateman’s  Balm 
of  Gilead,”  an  inkstand  with  pens,  and  a letter 
addressed  ‘'Wm.  Perigo.”  The  introduction  re- 
commends the  perusal  of  “ Criminal  Records,”  as 
“ warnings  to  giddy  and  unwary  youth,”  as  well 
as  useful  to  magistrates : stating  that  “ well- 
selected  cases  of  this  nature  must  be  a desideratum 
in  every  virtuous  family  ” ; and  promising  other 
narratives  which  shall  follow  in  a series  of  num- 
bers. Is  Me.  Ralph  Thomas  acquainted  with 
any  of  these  examples  of  “ rational  and  moral  in- 
struction”? 

Mary  Harker  was  born  in  1768  at  Aisenby,  in 
the  parish  of  Topclifte,  near  Thirsk ; when  five 
years  old  stole  a pair  of  morocco  shoes ; came  to 
Leeds  in  1788,  and  married  John  Bateman  in 
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1792,  after  a courtship  of  three  weeks  ,•  strikingly 
verifying  the  adage  (so  our  moralist  writes),  that 
short  acquaintance  makes  long  repentance,”  as 
-she  soon  began  to  make  a figure  as  a thief,  a 
witch,  and  a smooth-tongued  deceiver.”  She  sent 
off  her  husband  to  see  his  father,  the  sexton  and 
town-crier  of  Thirsk,  whom  she  reported  to  be 
dying,  but  who  was  found  in  his  vocation  crying,” 
to  the  astonishment  of  Bateman,  who  was  not  less 
surprised,  on  his  return  home,  to  find  his  house 
stripped  of  its  contents  by  the  sender. 

In  1799  she  established  herself  in  Marsh  Lane, 
near  Timble  Bridge,  Leeds,  as  a fortune-teller  and 
dealer  in  charms ; and  after  a series  of  curious 
deceptions  on  Mrs.  Greenwood,  the  family  of 
Stead,  the  production  of  the  wonderful  egg  repre- 
sented in  her  portrait  (exhibited  at  one  penny 
each  person),  she  appears  to  have  poisoned  a 
Quaker  family  named  Kitchin,  and  stolen  much 
of  their  property  ; and  finally,  in  May,  1807,  after 
cheating  Wm.  Perigo,  poisoned  Rebecca  his  wife, 
was  tried  March  17,  1809,  at  York,  before  Sir 
Simon  Le  Blanc  (pp.  28-56),  found  guilty,  and 
executed  on  the  20th,  denying  her  guilt  to  the 
last. 

In  the  interval  between  her  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, she  worked  a fraudulent  charm  for  a 
fellow-prisoner.  Her  body  was  sent  for  dissec- 
tion to  Leeds ; and 

So  great  was  the  general  curiosity  to  see  her,  that  the 
sum  of  30Z.  was  raised  for  the  use  of  the  General  In- 
firmary, by  receiving  from  each  of  the  visitors  the  sum 
of  threepence.” 

What  a contrast  to  the  Art  Exhibition  of  1868 
for  the  same  benevolent  purpose  ! The  biographer 
concludes  thus : Those  that  trust  in  Diviners 
shall  be  confounded  and  perish,” 

Edwaed  Riggall. 

141,  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater. 


An  anonymous  tract,  perhaps  the  one  by  Mr. 
Baines  referred  to  by  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  in  my 
possession,  has  the  following  title  at  full  length  : — 

“ Extraordinary  Life  and  Character  of  Mary  Bateman, 
the  Yorkshire  Witch  : traced  from  the  earliest  Thefts  of 
her  Infancy,  through  a most  awful  course  of  Crimes  and 
Murder,  till  her  Execution  at  the  New  Drop,  near  the 
Castle  of  York,  on  Monday  the  Twentieth  of  March,  1809. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Leeds : 
Davies  & Co.,  1811.”  8vo,  pp.  5C. 

Including  Introduction,  one  leaf,  consisting  merely 
of  moral  reflections  ,•  with  a frontispiece  exhibit- 
ing a full-length  portrait  of  ^^The  Witch,”  seated 
on  a chair,  and  holding  in  her  outstretched  hand 
a label  inscribed  Christ  is  come,”  The  body  of 
the  pamphlet  includes  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
at  the  trial.  A.  Dragoman. 


ARCHBISHOP  PARKER’S  CONSECRATION  AS 
RECORDED  IN  MACHYN’S  DIARY. 

(Ph  S.  ii.  435.) 

The  editor  of  Machyn’s  Diary  gives  a direct 
contradiction  to  the  doubts  which  Dr.  Newman 
understood  to  exist  as  to  the  state  of  the  manu- 
script. As  the  above  editor  quotes  from  one 
Catholic  periodical,  The  Month,  I may  be  allowed 
to  refer  him  and  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  to  an- 
other, the  Weekly  Register.  In  the  number  for 
Oct.  10,  appeared  a long  letter  signed  Ignotus,” 
entering  copiously  into  the  controversy  of  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders,  and  touching  upon 
Machyn’s  Diary  among  other  points.  In  the 
number  for  Oct.  17,  a letter  was  inserted  on  the 
same  subject  from  a writer  under  the  initials 
^‘B.  .1.  E.,”  which  he  had  sent  to  The  Times; 
but  which,  of  course.  The  Times  would  not  insert, 
though  it  had  previously  printed  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Denton,  referring  to  Machyn’s  Diary 
with  a feeling  of  triumph.  In  fairness  I mention 
that,  in  the  number  for  Oct.  31,  a long  answer  to 
^•Ignotus”  appeared,  signed  ‘‘ M.  A.  Duuelm.’’ 
Finally,  in  the  number  for  Nov.  7,  appeared  a 
rejoinder  from  Ignotus”  of  great  length. 

My  object  in  giving  the  above  references,  is,  to 
enable  all  who  wish  to  judge  impartially  to  see 
the  matter  of  Machyn’s  Diary  discussed  on  both 
sides.  I have  no  wish  to  enter  into  controversy ; 
but  since  the  question  has  been  already  intro- 
duced, I must  beg  permission  to  make  a few 
observations,  without  imitating  the  Editor  or 
Machyn’s  Diary  in  his  accusations  of  “ disin- 
genuous and  jesuitical  insinuation,”  which 
charges  ought  to  have  found  no  place  in  the 
pages  of  N.  & Q.”  If  the  reader  will  go  through 
what  is  said  of  the  Diary  in  the  above  articles  in 
the  Weekly  Register,  he  will  see  that  there  are 
very  substantial  grounds  for  distrusting  the  state 
of  the  manuscript.  B.  J.  E.”  states  that  he 
carefully  examined  it,  and  detected  interpolations. 
After  the  words,  doctur  Parker  was,”  the  words 

mad  ther  at  Lambeth  ” have  been  added  by 
another  and  a later  hand  -,  and  in  like  manner,  the 
third  entry  ended  with  the  words  ther  were 
V nuw  byshopes,’’  but  the  same  hand  has  added 
the  word  mad.”  Ignotus,”  following  up  the 
subject  (Nov.  7),  says  that  he  also  has  examined 
the  MS.,  and  that  the  above  interpolations  are 
manifest : — 

“ In  each  case,”  he  says,  “ the  difference  in  writing  and 
ink  is  clear,  whether  looked  at  with  the  naked  eye  or 
examined  through  a magnifjdng  glass.  Fraud  is  to  my 
mind  so  evidently  proved  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  credi- 
bility of  the  entries.” 

lie  goes  on  to  say  that  Strype  had  had  uncon- 
trolled possession  of  the  MS. ; he  suppressed  the 
evidences  of  interpolation ; and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
the  gross  untruths  which  fill  the  pages  of  Strype, 
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lie  was  very  likely  to  tamper  witk  the  MS.  But 
whether  he  did  or  not,  it  has  been  tampered 
with,  and  its  credibility  destroyed,  so  that  its 
entries  prove  nothing. 

It  must  be  further  observed  that  ^^Machyn” 
does  not  say  that  he  was  present;  he  merely 
makes  notes  of  the  news  of  the  day.  No  one 
denies  the  report  of  Parker’s  consecration : it  was 
necessary  to  make  it  believed ; but  the  entry  of 
an  individual  upon  such  report,  is  no  proof  that 
the  consecration  actually  took  place.  The  Edi- 
tor of  Machyn  ” observes  that  Stow  records 
indeed  the  consecration  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  an 
event  of  extraordinary  historical  importance  ” ; but 
that  the  ordinary  consecrations  of  bishops  will 
scarcely  be  found  in  his  pages.  But  surely  from 
an  Anglican  point  of  view,  the  consecration  of  the 
archbishop  of  a new  hierarchy,  if  it  ever  took 
place,  must  have  been  an  event  of  historical  im- 
portance well  worth  recording. 

I say  advisedly  if  it  ever  took  place,  because 
there  are  grave  reasons  to  doubt  it.  I follow 
where  the  editor  of  & Q.”  leads  in  his  note 
appended  to  the  foregoing  article  about  Machyn’s 
JDiary,  and  refer  him  to  Canon  Williams’  Letters 
on  Anglican  Orders  generally,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  his  Letter  xvii.  headed  Parker’s  Register 
rent  in  twain,”  and  if  he  will  only  seriously  con- 
sider the  contents  of  that  book,  he  will  doubt 
also.  E.  C.  H. 

[“  N.  & Q.”  not  being  a fitting  place  for  discussing  the 
validit}^  of  Anglican  Orders;  and  the  fact  of  Archbishop 
Parker’s  consecration  [admitted  by  Lingard  and  Tierney] 
being  in  our  opinion  as  clearly  established  by  contem- 
porary evidence  as  any  historical  fact  can  be,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  real  question  at  issue  between 
The  Editor  of  Mx^chyn’s  Diary  and  the  writer  in 
The  Month,  namely,  Whether  or  not  the  MS.  of  that  Diary 
has  been  tampered  with  ? 

In  consequence  of  recent  publications  upon  this  subject, 
the  MS.  has  been  examined  by  various  gentlemen  of  the 
most  unquestionable  respectability  and  equally  unques- 
tionable skill  and  experience  in  palseography  (several 
of  them  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  examination  of 
such  documents),  and  they  bear  us  out  in  stating  un- 
hesitatingly, that  not  only  has  the  MS.  of  Machyn  never 
teen  tampered  with,  but  that  there  is  not  the 
SMALLEST  PRETENCE  FOR  ASSERTING  THAT  IT  HAS  ! 

Na}’-  more,  we  are  certain  that,  if  F.  C.  H.  had  himself 
looked  at  the  original  Diary,  he  would  have  seen  that 
there  were  no  “ substantial  grounds  for  distrusting  the 
state  of  the  manuscript  and  we  should  have  been  spared 
his  communication,  and  the  necessity  for  thus  replying  to 
it.-ED.  “N.  & Q.”] 


WILLIAM  TURNER’S  “ SOUND  ANATOMIZ’D.” 
(4‘h  S.  ii.  357.) 

This  work,  of  wbich  the  correct  title  is  given  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Westrrook,  is  generally  considered 


by  musical  writers  and  bibliographers  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Dr.  WTlliam  Turner,  a 
musician  of  some  eminence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  following 
century.  But  this  is  a mistake,  as  I shall  pre- 
sently be  able  to  show. 

Dr.  William  Turner  was  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  the  same  time  as  the  celebrated  Henry 
Purcell.  He  was  sworn  a gentleman  of  that  es- 
tablishment in  1669,  and  in  1696  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying  in  1740.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  publish  a scientific  work  on 
his  art,  in  1724,  without  acknowledging  his  musi- 
cal honours  on  the  title-page. 

The  real  author  of  Sound  Anatomiz'd  was  Wil- 
liam Turner,  who,  according  to  Anthony  Wood, 
^^was  the  son  of  a cook  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  for  some  time  a singing-man  of 
Christ  Church,  and  subsequently  went  to  London 
and  occupied  himself  in  teaching.”  He  wrote 
numerous  songs  which  were  printed  broadside 
fashion,  and  had  extensive  circulation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  He  thus  announces  a 
benefit  concert  in  The  Tatler,  Nov.  29,  1709 
(No.  100) 

“ Whereas  a Performance  of  Musick  was  designed  for 
this  Day  at  Stationers-Hall  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Turner, 
who  sets  the  Musick  for  the  British  Apollo  ; some  of  the 
Performers  being  engaged  to  Night  at  the  Opera,  he  is 
obliged  to  defer  it  till  to  Morrow,  being  Wednesday  the 
30th  of  this  instant  November,  at  Stationers-Hall,  where 
will  be  performed  an  extraordinary  Consort  of  Musick, 
consisting  of  Songs  for  one,  two  and  three  Voices  (parti- 
eularly  those  set  for  the  British  Apollo),  besides  several 
full  Pieces  of  Musick  for  Trumpets,  Hautboys,  Violins,  &c. 
by  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Mansheip  and  others.  Also  a Solo  of 
the  famous  Archangelo  Corelli’s,  performed  b}'-  Mr.  Dean 
and  Mr.  Bulkly.  I'o  which  will  be  added,  a Two  Part 
Song,  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Reading,  composed  by  the 
late  famous  Dr.  Blow,  never  yet  performed  in  Publick. 
The  tickets  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Walsh’s,  in  Catherine-street 
in  the  Strand ; Mr.  Garter’s,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard ; Ned’s  Coffee-house  in  Birchin- 
Lane,  Cornhill ; Mr.  Mayo’s,  Printer,  against  Water 
Lane,  Fleet-street ; and  at  the  Door,  at  2s.  6d.  each.  To 
begin  at  Six  o’clock.” 

This  advertisement  is  interesting,  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  in  which  a solo  by  Corelli  is  men- 
tioned. Although  published  at  Rome  some  few 
years  before,  the  works  of  this  great  master  were 
only  beginning  to  be  known  in  England. 

The  proof  that  this  Mr.  William  Turner  was 
the  author  of  Sound  Anatomiz'd  is  this.  T have 
before  me  a copy  of  the  work,  which  has  at  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  title-page,  in  an  old  hand, 
the  autograph  of  ‘^E.  Ford,  Ch  : Ch  : ” ; and  the 
same  hand  has  written  after  the  author’s  name. 

Formerly  a singing-man  of  this  college.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbault» 
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CATHEDRALS : DURHAM  AND  WINCHESTER. 
S.  ii.  299, 378,  381.) 

The  term  Galilee  *’  applied  to  chapels  and 
porches  at  Durham,  Elj^,  and  Lincoln  cathedrals 
is,  I think,- easily  accounted  for.  Such  places  in 
Catholic  times  contained  altars  or  shrines  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  of  Galilee,”  one  of  the  numer- 
ous titles  given  to  the  Virgin.  Such  a designa- 
tion lingers  even  among  us  English  Protestants, 
Tvho  sing  at  Christmas 

“ When  Joseph  was  an  old  man, 

And  an  old  man  was  he, 

He  married  Mary 
The  Queen  of  Galilee.'” 

I am  well  acquainted  with  the  Galilee  at  Dur- 
ham, and  always  considered  it  to  he  a ‘‘  Ladye 
chapel,”  dedicated  to  “ Our  Lady  of  Galilee.”  De- 
dicatory appellations,  if  lengthy,  always  become 
abbreviated  in  common  parlance.  A church  de- 
dicated to  the  ‘‘Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,” 
becomes  Trinity  Church  j one  dedicated  to  “ St. 
Michael  and  All  Saints,”  becomes  All  Saints.  We 
have  an  example  in  Florence.  And  by  a like  pro- 
cess a chapel  to  “ Our  Ladye  of  Galilee  ” would 
be  simply  called  “ Galilee  Chapel  ” or  “ The  Gali- 
lee.” What  says  Ctjthbert  Bede  ? 

Winchester  Cathedral  is  popularly  styled  the 
‘‘  Cathedral  of  St.  Swithin.”  Chap-books  are  not 
of  any  great  authority,  but  they  frequently  are 
very  old,  and  embody  popular  traditions.  In  one 
printed  (late  in  the  last  century  or  early  in  the 
present  one)  at  the  Aldermary  Press,  and  entitled 
The  History  and  Tragical  Death  of  Kmg  Rufus,  or 
William  the  Red  King,  it  is  stated  that  the  “ king’s 
body  was  carried  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in 
the  dejep  lor  owed  [whatever  that  may  mean]  Cathe- 
dra^ of  St.  Sivithm.”  The  chap-book  (of  which  I 
never  saw  but  one  copy  *)  was  a legendary  his- 
tory founded  in  part  on  the  narrative  of  Malms- 
buriensis.  The  statement  as  to  the  time  of  the 
king’s  death  was  at  variance  with  the  general  idea, 
which  is  that  it  occurred  in  August.  According  to 
the  chap-book  it  took  place  in  winter  when  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow  and  frost.  This  no 
doubt  was  done  in  order  to  bring  in  the  legendary 
incident  of  the  oak  of  Cadenham  blooming  in 
winter.  I have  versified  the  legend. 

I do  not  understand  the  extract  from  Peter 
Heylin  quoted  by  the  Pev.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 
(p.  381).  Why  should  a church  like  Winchester 
Cathedral  receive  four  dedications,  or,  indeed,  more 
than  one  ? Most  of  our  abbeys  and  large  churches 
have  been  built  at  different  periods  ,•  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  dedications  subsequent  to  the 
original  one  have  reference  to  additions,  and  not  to 
the  original  edifice.  Perhaps  F.  C.  H.  will  explain. 

Lausanne.  James  Heney  Dixon. 

* It  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  S.  Sharpe. 
After  my  glance  at  its  pages,  Mr.  S.  lent  it  to  some  one 
who  forgot  to  return  it. 


PALACE  OF  HENRY  VIII.  AND  CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

S.  ii.  412.) 

In  reply  to  Me.  Cotton’s  letter,  may  I be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  explanation  from 
Historic  Ninepins,  p.  160,  which  work  I have 
announced  for  publication  in  a few  days  ? — 

“ One  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  olden  street 
architecture  existing  in  the  metropolis  is  the  house  No, 
17,  Fleet  Street,  facing  Chancery  Lane.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  house  is  the  gateway  to  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
of  plain  Jacobean  design,  with  a semicircular  arch,  and  the 
Pegasus  in  the  spandrils.  This  house  was  built  in  1609, 
and  was  not,  as  inscribed,  ‘ Formerly  the  Palace  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.’  Thither  was  removed  in 
1795  Mrs.  Salmon’s  Waxwork  Collection,  celebrated 
before  its  commemoration  in  The  Spectator,  No.  28.  Mrs. 
Salmon,  in  her  advertisement,  styled  this  house  ‘ once  the 
Palace  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  sonof  King  James  I.,’  and 
so  it  was  considered  until  the  tenant  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Salmon  gave  the  house  its  present  inscription.  The  first- 
floor  front-room  has  an  enriched  plaster  ceiling,  inscribed 
P.  (triple  plume)  H.,  which,  with  part  of  the  carved 
wainscoting,  denote  the  building  to  be  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  Still,  we  do  not  find  in  the  lives  of  Prince 
Henry  any  indication  of  this  house  as  a royal  palace.  It 
appears  that  though  never  the  residence  of  Prince  Henry, 
it  was  the  office  in  which  the  Council  for  the  Management 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Estates  held  their  sittings  in  his 
time  ; and  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Green,  we  find  entries  dated  from  the  Council- 
Chamber  in  Fleet  Street.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  in 
the  stjde  of  Inigo  Jones,  whose  first  office  was  Surveyor  of 
the  Works  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  until  the  year 
1613.” — Curiosities  of  London,  new  edition,  1868. 

[I  have  not  Mrs.  Green’s  Calendar  at  hand  to 
refer  to  for  the  entries.] 

“ It  is  cui’ious  to  find  the  inscription  upon  this  house 
altered  from  Mrs.  Salmon’s  designation  in  1795,  which, 
though  not  correct,  was  nearer  the  truth  than  that 
ascribing  it  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.” 

In  Hughson’s  Walks  through  London,  1817,  the- 
gate  is  stated  to  have  been  erected  in  1611  at  the 
expense  of  John  Benet,  Esq.,  King’s  Serjeant. 

“ It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  former  gate  of  the- 
Middle  Temple  was  erected  as  a fine,  imposed  by  Wolsejv 
which  may  have  led  to  the  Wolsey  an  celebrit}^  wrongly 
attached  to  the  house  adjoining  the  Inner  Temple  Gate.” 
— Historic  Ninepins,  p.  160. 

Me.  Cotton,  in  his  interesting  letter  (Oct.  31), 
is  of  the  above  opinion,  and  quotes  Cavendish’s 
Life  of  JVolsey  in  support  ; but  his  supposition 
that  the  so-called  “ Palace  of  Henry  VHI.  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  ” was  really  the  former  home 
and  prison-house  of  Sir  Amias  Pawlet  appears  to 
me  a non  sequitur.  Pawlet’s  portal  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Middle  Temple  gate-house, 
which  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
1684.  John  Times. 

Northfleet. 


Your  correspondent  B.  P.  Cotton  has  fallen 
into  a great  mistake,  which,  in  such  a work  as 
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& Q./’  should  be  immediately  corrected.  In 
the  first  place  he  has  connected  two  buildings 
which  are  totally  distinct  j one  of  them  being  over 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  and  the  other  on  the  side 
of  that  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  many  yards  apart 
from  each  other. 

In  the  next  place,  the  portal  which  Mk.  Cotton 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Cavendish,  to  have 
been  erected  over  the  Middle  Temple  gate  by  Sir 
Amyas  Pawlet  as  a peace-olFering  to  Wolsey 
when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  (1515-1529)  no 
longer  exists ; but,  being  much  dilapidated  in  the 
time  of  Aubrey  (about  1680),  was  pulled  down 
soon  after,  and  the  present  gate  substituted  in 
1684  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

The  gate-house  of  the  Inner  Temple,  which  is 
now  a hairdresser’s  shop;  was,  according  to  Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook  of  London,  p.  214,  erected 
5th  of  King  James  I.,  and  carries  the  feathers  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  in 
rich  relief  upon  the  front.”  The  house  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  Mrs.  Salmon  for  the  display  of 
her  waxwork,  which  is  noticed  in  The  Spectator 
(No.  28)  so  long  ago  as  1711,  and  which  continued 
to  be  exhibited  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  I often  visited  it. 

The  inscription  over  the  house,  that  it  was  for- 
merly the  Palace  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey,”  is  palpably  erroneous,  and  in  no  case 
could  apply  to  its  neighbour,  the  Middle  Temple 
portal.  OoTOGENAEins. 


PIED  FRIARS. 

(4th  g,  415^^ 

A further  investigation  has  convinced  me  that 
my  note  upon  “ Pied  Friars,”  instead  of  being 
wrong,  as  is  now  suggested,  is  perfectly  correct. 
They  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  were  not  originally, 
the  same  as  the  Carmelites.  The  latter  were 
(not  the  Pied,  but)  the  White  Friars.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  know  very  little  about  these  Pied 
Friars.  They  only  had  one  house  in  all  England, 
viz.  at  Norwich,  and  this  only  for  a time  j so  that 
any  allusion  to  them,  or  account  of  them,  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  Thomas  Walsingham’s 
history  there  is  an  allusion  which  seems  to  imply, 
and  probably  does  imply,  that  they  once  had 
a burial-ground  in  London ; but  that,  in  A. d.  1326, 
their  name,  as  that  of  a separate  fraternity,  was 
no  longer  used.  In  describing  the  murder  by  the 
Londoners  of  Walter  de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  he  says  that  the  dead  body  was  cast  in  an 
old  cemetery  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Friars,  whom  our  ancestors  used  to  call  ^^Pied 
Friars”  : quod  fuerat  quondam  Fratrum,  quos 
Freres  Pyes  veteres  appellabant.”  All  that  is 
said  about  them,  in  the  course  of  the  eight  large 
volumes  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,  is  contained  in 


one  short  paragraph ; and  even  this  is  copied  from 
Blomefield’s  Norfolk.  It  is  in  the  latter  work 
that  we  at  last  find  some  account  of  them.  After 
describing  the  church  of  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate, 
in  Norwich,  he  says  that  there  was  a college  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 
“ first  given  to  the  Pied  Friars,  so  named  from  their 
habit ; and  after  they  quitted  it,  which  was  when  they 
were  obliged  to  join  one  of  the  four  principal  orders,  it 
came  to  the  Hospital  of  Bek,  in  Billingford  in  Norfolk.” — 
Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  ii.  557 ; cf.  Dugdale’s  Monasticon, 
viii.  1611. 

The  only  other  reference  to  them  that  I can 
discover,  is  the  one  already  cited  in  my  notes,  viz. 
Political  Poems,  i.  262 : where  some  change  is 
evidently  expressed  by  the  words  fuerunt  and 
m\dati  sunt,  though  I forget  the  context  at  this 
moment.  It  will  be  observed  that  Blomefield 
himself  is  quite  at  a loss  as  to  lohich  of  the  four 
orders  they  joined,  but  the  passage  in  the  Crede 
furnishes  evidence  that  they  joined  the  Carme- 
lites. I may  then  repeat  my  original  note  : that 
they  were  not  very  different  from  the  Carmelites.” 
They  were  different  once,  but  not  at  a later  period. 
Their  Latin  name  was  ^‘Fratres  de  Pica.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Your  correspondent  J.  H.  B.  inquires  if  any 
one  can  give  any  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  a separate  order  of  Pied  Friars,  as  distinct  from 
the  Carmelites.”  The  Pied  Friars  were  certainly 
distinct  from  the  Carmelites.  They  were  called 
expressly  Fratres  de  Pica,”  from  their  habit  being 
black  and  white,  like  a magpie.  That  of  the  Car- 
melites is  brown  and  white,  and  could  never  have 
obtained  for  those  so  habited  the  name  of  Pied 
Friars.  There  was  anciently  a convent  of  Pied 
Friars  in  Norwich,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate.  The  second 
Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  1274,  suppressed  several 
mendicant  orders,  as  their  number  had  exces- 
sively increased ; altliough  their  undue  multipli- 
cation had  been  prohibited  by  the  13th  canon  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  in  1215.  In  the 
sixth  and  last  Session  of  the  second  of  Lyons,  the 
first  Decree  alluded  to  the  former  prohibition, 
and  complained  that  nevertheless  the  number  of 
orders  had  gone  on  increasing;  and  that  some 
individuals  had  had  the  temerity  to  introduce 
several  orders,  especially  of  mendicant  friars, 
without  approbation.  Wherefore  the  Decree  pro- 
ceeds to  revoke  all  mendicant  orders  introduced 
since  the  fourth  General  Council  of  Lateran, 
which  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See. 
Among  these,  were  the  Friars  of  the  Sack — 
‘^Fratres  de  Sacco,  sive  de  Poenitentia  ” — who 
had  a convent  in  ISTorwich;  and  also  the  Pied 
Friars — Fratres  de  Pica.”  The  above  Decree, 
however,  expressly  permits  the  Carmelites  to 
remain.  F.  C.  H. 
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COCQCIGKUES. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  415.) 

^^The  coming  of  theCoccLcigrues  ” is  equivalent 
to  never.” 

“ On  dit  qu’une  chose  arrivera  k la  venue  des  Coqueci- 
grues,  pour  dire  qu’elle  n’arrivera  jamais.”  — Leroux, 
Diet.  Comique. 

The  word  is  said  in  all  dictionaries  to  be  a 
popular  term  for  idle  talk,  stuff  and  nonsense,  trifles, 
fancies,  &c.  “ Center  des  coquecigrues  ” is  to 
relate  what  schoolboys  now-a-days  would  call 

crammers.”  Also  it  is  used  as  a sort  of  chaffing 
answer  to  impertinent  questions : — 

“ Demande-t-on  quelque  chose  ? on  repond  en  raillant, 
vous  aurez  des  coquecigrues : dit-on  Qu’avez-vous  Ik  ? 
J’ai  des  coquecigrues'' 

It  is  also  considered  severely  satirical  if  you 
say  of  anyone  Voyez  le  plaisant  .' ” 

Such,  however,  are  the  recorded  uses  of  the  word 
in  1718.  But  it  was  in  use  at  the  same  period  in 
a very  different  sense,  being  the  name  Parisians 
gave  to  sea-urchins  ” {herissons  de  met'),  then  a 
fashionable  curiosity  in  cabinets.  How  to  con- 
nect the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  word  is  not 
very  easy  j but  Menage  makes  the  attempt  in  the 
following  suggestions  : First,  as  sea-urchins  have 
an  imposing  exterior — paroissent  etre  quelque 
chose  d’admirable  ’*  (and  he  adds  that  Rondelet 
says  they  are  so),  but  are  in  reality  nothing, 
having  no  flesh  inside  them,  so  their  name  has 
been  given  to  worthless  fooleries  or  idle  preten- 
tious fancies.  Secondly,  the  coming  of  the  Coque- 
cigrues is  used  to  express  never,  because  sea- 
urchins,  instead  of  walking  forward,  only  turn 
round.  (This  on  the  authority  of  Rondelet.)  A 
far  more  learned  suggestion  by  M.  Huet,  quoted 
by  Menage,  but  thought  nothing  of  by  him,  is 
that  the  word  Coquecigrue  is  a corruption  of  a 
Greek  word  used  by  Aristophanes  for  “ castles  in 
the  air  ” ; and  certainly,  if  Nephelococcygia  can  by 
any  etymological  magic  be  transmuted  into  Coque- 
cigrues, it  explains  two  uses  of  the  word  easily, 
but  not  the  third,  viz.,  its  being  applied  to  sea- 
urchins.  Their  castles  are  in  the  rock,  where  they 
are  said  to  bore  the  cavities  they  live  in — a fact 
curiously  corroborated  by  Rondelet’s  old  state- 
ment that,  instead  of  walking  forward,  they  turn 
round. 

I have  gone  a little  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
querist’s  inquiry,  but  the  subject  will,  I hope,  be 
amusing.  I have  not  half  exhausted  it. 

Makgaeet  Gattt. 


The  coming  of  the  Cocquecigrues^'’ — a phrase 
taken  out  of  Rabelais’s  Gargantua,  composed  of 
cock,  cygnet,  and  crane.  Such  a thing  will  hap- 
pen when  the  Cockcygnetcranes  come,  i.  e.  never. 

See  Gargantua,  chap,  xlix,,  also  a note  at  p.  258 
in  Bohn’s  translation  of  Rabelais  (2  vols.  1863). 

Nephkite. 


Coccigrue  is  the  name  of  certain  toadstools, 
which  have  no  root  because  the  devil  gnaws  it 
off*  from  underneath  the  earth;  and  coquecigrues, 
probably  the  same  word  but  spelled  differently, 
means  idle  talk,  nonsense,  or  “ things  not  to  be 
believed.”  But  the  sentence  quoted  by  R.  J,  P. 
of  the  coming  of  the  Coeqeigrues  ” might  per- 
haps best  be  explained  by  the  French  provincial 
saying,  a la  venue  des  coquecigrues,”  which  is 
“ never.”  J.  Van  de  Velde. 


WILLIAM  BEALE. 

(P^*  S.  ii.  441.) 

As  tending  to  further  the  wishes  of  Me.  B.  Sr. 
J.  B.  Joule,  I send  the  following  for  the  pages  of 
N.  & Q.” 

1.  If  the  Robert  Beale  mentioned  in  the  an- 
swer on  p.  442  was  Robt.  Beale,  nr.  the  Black 
Raven,  Battersea  R**,  Surrey” — an  address  en- 
tered in  a pocket  memorandum  book,  The  Com- 
mercial Ledger,  &c.,  for  1814 — he  was,  no  doubt,, 
related,  and  most  likely  brother,  to  Peter  Beale, 
a native  of  Haddington,  Scotland ; who  removed 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  established  himself  in 
one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
was  usually  styled,  not  only  by  his  workpeople, 
but  by  others,  honest  Peter  Beale  ” ; and  after 
his  decease  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  a con- 
course of  his  workpeople,  friends,  and  admirers. 
Such  is  the  account  I have  heard  of  him  from 
one  likely  to  know ; and  as  he  was  understood  to 
have  brothers— one  of  whom,  I think,  was  David, 
living  in  the  precincts  of  London — these  hints 
may  be  useful. 

2.  If  the  said  Robert  Beale  and  Peter  Beale 
were  brothers,  the  said  William  Beale  was  own 
cousin  to  Peter’s  son  George,  mentioned  in  a 
document  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : — 

[Copy.]  “ Office  for  Taxes.  177,  Game  Duty  Certificate 
D.  for  the  year  1815.  By  Alexander  Foxcroft,  Gent., 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  acting  in  Execution  of  the 
Acts  for  Assessed  Taxes  for  the  Division  of  Nottingham, 
in  the  Town  of  Nottingham— Received  from  George 
Beale,  Esquire,  residing  in  Castle  Ward  in  the  said  Town 
(in  Exchange  for  this  Certificate),  a Receipt  under  the 
hand  of  George  Whitfield,  one  of  the  Collectors  of  As- 
sessed Taxes  for  the  said  Ward  of  Castle,  for  the  sum  of 
Three  Pounds  Thirteen  Shillings  and  Sixpence  Sterling 
for  the  Game  Duty  chargeable  upon  the  said  George 
Beale,  in  his  own  right  throughout  Great  Britain.  Given 
in  pursuance  of  Acts  passed  in  the  48th  and  52nd  Years- 
of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  III.,  and  certified  the  22nd  Day  of 
September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

Signed,  “ Alex.  Foxcroft,  Clerk.” 

“ This  Certificate  will  expire  on  the  Fifth  Day  of  April 
1816.” 

[ Printed  Endorsement.  ] “ Game  Certificate,  for  the 
year  1815.” 

YVbicb  said  George  Beale  was  a burgess  of  the 
said  town  of  Nottingham ; and,  as  I have  been 
informed  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  could 
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write  a letter  and  carry  on  a conversation  simul- 
taneously.” J.  Beale. 

[From  documentary  evidence  before  us  it  is  evident 
that  William  Beale,  the  celebrated  composer  of  glees  and 
madrigals,  was  not  in  any  way  related  to  William  Plum- 
ridge  Beale,  nor  to  the  Beales  of  Scotland,  Manchester,  or 
Regent  Street.  The  cradle  of  the  ancestry  of  William  Beale 
was  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Clymsland,  co.  Cornwall,  which 
still  retains  the  family  name  in  the  well  known  mill 
called  to  this  day  “Beale’s  Mill.”  The  father  of  the 
musical  composer  left  Callington  in  1776,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Landrake,  where,  as  Ave  have  already 
stated,  his  son  William  was  born  on  Jan.  1,  1784. — Ed.] 


‘^The  Shritbs  oe  Parnassits  ” S.  ii.  372.) 
In  the  late  Mr.  Pairholt’s  Tobacco;  its  History 
and  Associations,  it  is  erroneously  stated  (p.  236) 
that  “ this  small  volume  was  published  under  an 
assumed  name  by  James  Boswell,  the  famous 
biographer  of  Johnson.”  I know  not  the  writer’s 
authority  for  this  statement,  but  it  is  certainly 
wrong.  The  real  author  of  the  Shrubs  was  Wil- 
liam Woty,  a Grub-street  scribbler,  whose  name 
is  scarcely  known  at  the  present  day. 

William  AVoty  was  originally  a clerk  or  writer 
to  a solicitor  in  chancery,  and  made  himself  known 
to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  some  small 
poerns  in  the  newspapers,  to  which,  in  allusion  to 
his  situation,  he  attached  the  signature  of  Jemmy 
Copywell.  These  were  collected  into  a volume  in 
1760,  with  the  title  of  Shrubs  of  Parnassus.  He 
afterwards  published  many  other  things,  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Earl  Ferrars,  acted  as  a 
kind  of  steward  to  that  family.  He  died  at  Lut- 
terworth, Leicestershire,  March  9,  1791. 

His  published  works,  as  far  as  I have  ascer- 
tained, are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  12mo.  London,  1760. 

2.  “ The  Blossoms  of  Helicon,”  12mo.  London:  Printed 
for  the  author,  1763. 

3.  “ Poetical  Works,”  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1770. 

4.  “Poems,”  8vo.  Derby:  Printed  for  the  author, 
1780. 

5.  “ The  Country  Gentleman,  a Drama,”  8vo.  London, 
1786. 

6.  “ The  Ambitious  WidoAV,  'a  Comic  Entertainment,” 
8vo.  London,  1789. 

7.  “ Poetical  Amusements,”  8vo.  Nottingham  : Printed 
for  the  author,  1789. 

8.  “ The  Stage,  a Poetical  Epistle,”  4to.  Derby,  n.  d. 

Edward  F.  Eimbadlt. 

Mr.  Fitzstratheru  S.  ii.  392,  451.) — 
About  fifteen  years  ago  an  individual,  who  at 
times  called  himself  Fitzstrathern,  and  at  other 
times  William  Fitzclarence,  resided  in  a small 
house  belonging  to  my  father,  in  Edinburgh.  I 
-remember  distinctly  his  saying  he  was  a son  of 
William  IV.,  to  whom,  by-the-way,  he  bore  a 
marked  resemblance.  He  also  stated  he  was  in 
the  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  507  from  Govern- 
ment. The  last  time  I saw  this  scion  of  royalty 


he  was  lying  with  his  paramour  in  a state  of  in- 
toxication and  squalor,  on  the  fioor  of  an  apart- 
ment whose  only  furnishings  (.^)  were  a heap  of 
empty  bottles.  After  rousing  the  pair  from  their 
stertorous  slumber  and  seeing  them  off  the  pre- 
mises, I never  again  heard  of  or  saw  William 
Fitzclarence.  It  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
misery  and  want  from  excessive  drinking.  Al- 
though apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  wrote  a fine  full  round-hand  that  w'ould 
have  shamed  any  schoolbo^L  Hyd. 

CoNEusioN  OE  Names:  Bohesia:  Eoisia: 
Eose  (4‘^  S.  ii.  390.)  — In  Dugdale’s  Monasticon 
the  ancient  priory  of  Eoyston  is  given  as  Be 
Cruce  Eoesiae.”  In  Stukeley’s  Palcsographia 
Pritannica,  part  ii.,  1746,  on  certain  antiquities  at 
Eoyston  (p.  8),  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  Roiston  cross  ....  stood  where  the  two  famous 
old  Roman  roads  cross  each  other,  the  Hermen-street  run- 
ning north  and  south,  the  Ikenil  street  passing  it  at 
almost  right  angles.  This  cross,  by  the  concurrent  rela- 
tion of  all  authors  that  ever  examin’d  this  subject,  was 
erected  by  a lady  of  great  eminence,  whose  name  was 
Roisia  or  Rohesia,  Avhich  is  no  other  than  our  modern 
name  of  Rose ; but  it  was  a common  name  among  our 
Norman  ancestors.” 

On  p.  10  Stukeley  quotes  AVeever,  p.  547,  as 
follows : — 

Roiston.  Rohesia,  the  daughter  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Chief  Justice  of  England  under  Henry  I.  (sister  to  Au- 
brey de  Vere,  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  wife  to  Geffery 
Magnavilla,  or  Mandevill,  the  first  Earl  of  Essex)  erected, 
where  now  this  town  of  Roiston  standeth,  a cross  in  the 
highway,  which  was  thought  in  that  age  a pious  work 
to  put  passengers  in  mind  of  Christ’s  passion  : where- 
upon it  was  called  Crux  Rohesise,  before  there  Avas  either 
church  or  toAvn.  But  afterwards,  saith  Vincent,  out  of 
the  records  in  the  tower,  Eustach  de  Merch,  Knight,  Lord 
of  Nauells  in  this  tract,  had  adjoined  thereto  a little 
monastery  of  canons  regular,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Then  were  innes  built  here  ; 
so  that  in  process  of  time,  by  little  and  little,  it  grew  to 
be  a toAvn,  w’-hich,  instead  of  Rohesia’s  cross,  was  called 
Rohesia’s  town,  and  now  contracted  into  Roiston.” 

S.  H.  Harlowe. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Permit  me  to  add  to  my  former  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  three  more  errors  of  which 
Burke  and  others  are  guilty.  They  spell  Jamania 
for  Ismania,  Ivetta  for  Juetta,  Ella  for  Ela. 

Is  it  true,  as  repeated  by  one  writer  after 
another,  that  Elizabeth  and  Isabel  were  ever  con- 
sidered synonymous  names  ? On  the  rolls  there 
are  very  few  instances  of  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  the  two  names  to  the  same  person — 
certainly  fewer  than  of  confusion  between  Mar- 
garet and  Margery,  or  between  either  of  these  and 
Mary. 

Let  me  close  with  a protest  against  the  Gallic 
nomenclature  of  the  present  day.  The  newspapers 
are  writing  just  now  about  Monsieur  de  Olozaga, 
and  have  made  some  remarks  concerning  Madame 
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de  Montijo.  Is  this  less  absurd  than  it  would  be 
to  st34e  these  persons  Frau  von  Montijo  or  Olo- 
zaga  Effendi  ? Do  let  us  give  them  titles  belong- 
ing either  to  their  own  country  or  ours. 

Heementeude. 

Peoyiiv^cialisms  : Vast  : Powee,  etc.  (2“*^  S. 
iv.  292,  &c.) — The  adjective  vast  is  frequently 
used  as  a noun  of  number.  In  North  Yorkshire 
the  expressions  ‘'a  vast  o’  money/’  ‘^a  vast  o’ 
people/’  are  of  common  occurrence.  Po2ce/’= sight, 
heaps,  abundance,  seems  to  be  its  equivalent  in 
Somersetshire. 

The  word  fettle,  used  in  the  sense  noted  by 
CuTHBEET  P>EDE  in  a receiit  number  of  “N.&Q.,” 
is  altogether  new  to  me.  In  Barnsley  it  signifies 
to  mend,  repair.  It  is  a favourite  word  with 
navvies,”  who,  if  I remember  right,  use  it  also 
as  a substantive.  L.  X. 

Bough  Piety  (4^^  S.  ii.  200,  233,  311,  380.)— 
The  following  is  a characteristic  specimen  from  a 
popular  book  in  its  day,  at  least  in  Scotland — 
Erskine’s  Gospel  Sonnets,  Edin.  13th  ed.  1778  : — 

“ The  Mystery  of  the  Saints'  Adversaries  and  Adversities. 

“ A lump  of  wo  affliction  is, 

Yet  thence  I borrow  lumps  of  bliss; 

Though  fcAV  can  see  a blessing  in’t, 

It  is  my  furnace  and  my  mint. 

“ Its  sharpness  does  my  lusts  dispatch  ; 

Its  suddenness  alarms  my  watch  ; 

Its  bitterness  refines  my  taste, 

And  weans  me  from  the  creature’s  breast. 

“ Its  weightiness  doth  try  my  back, 

That  faith  and  patience  be  not  slack  ; 

It  is  a fanning  wind  whereby 
I am.  unchaff’d  of  vanity. 

“ The  fury  of  niy  foes  makes  me 
Fast  to  my  peaceful  refuge  flee ; 

And  every  persecuting  elf 
Does  make  me  understand  mj'self. 

“ Their  slanders  cannot  work  m}^  shame, 

Their  vile  reproaches  raise  my  name ; 

In  peace  with  Heav’n  my  soul  can  dwell, 

Ev’n  when  they  damn  me  down  to  Hell. 

“ Their  fury  can’t  the  treaty  harm. 

Their  passion  does  my  pity  warm ; 

Their  madness  onl}’’  calms  ni}^  blood  ; 

By  doing  hurt  the3’-  do  me  good. 

“ They  sweep  my  outer  house  when  foul ; 

Yea,  wash  my  inner  filth  of  soul ; 

They  help  to  purge  awa}’  my  blot. 

For  Moab  is  my  washing-pot.” 

The  Believer's  Riddle,  part  iii.  sect.  13. 

S.  H.  II. 

W.  W.  S.  (4‘^  S.  ii.  302.) — Tlie  poems  in  Blach- 
tvood's  Magazine  over  tbe  signature  W.  YV.  S.  are 
generally  attributed  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  tbe  j 
talented  author  of  Roha  di  Roma.  America  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  sculplor-poet. 

YV.  E.  A..  A. 


A Mieeotje  eoe  Saints  and  Sinnees  ” 
(4^*^  S.  ii.  252.) — Mr.  Gwyn  has  a fragment  of  one 
of  the  works  of  Samuel  Clarke,  a pious  Noncon- 
formist who  was  ejected  in  1662  from  the  ministry 
of  St.  Bennet  Fink,  London.  Some  bibliogra- 
phical particulars  of  his  writings  will  be  found  in 
Darling’s  Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica,  col.  680.  He 
died  in  1682.  YVilliam  E.  A.  Axon. 

Jojmson  Street,  Strangeways. 

YVooden  Chtjeches  (3’’'^  S.i.  367,  437.) — There 
is  a very  interesting  little  church,  built  in  the  half- 
timbered  style  of  the  countiy,  at  Trelystan,  on  the 
Long  Ylountain  in  Montgomeryshire.  One  or  two 
wooden  pillars  are  still  standing  in  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church  at  Newtown  in  the  same  county. 
There  is  also  (or  was  some  years  ago)  a half- 
timbered  church  at  Peover  in  Cheshire. 

A.  C.  H. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  Y^iegin  Queen  S.  ii.  389.)  — Me, 

I Keightley  expresses  his  surprise  that  histo- 
! rians,  when  treating  of  the  loves  and  flirtations  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  should  not  have  given  some 
attention  to  the  fact  that  her  aversion  to  matri- 
mony may  have  been  the  consequence  of  a phy- 
sical malformation,  by  no  means  uncommon,  which 
rendered  her  incapable  of  bearing  children.”  There 
is  at  least  one  historian  who  has  stated  the  matter 
in  the  distinctest  terms,  and  as  if  it  were  a fact  of 
ascertained  truth  and  public  notoriety.  This  is 
! Mezera^q  the  historian  of  France,  who  was  born 
j in  1610,  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
j and  who  might  very  probably  have  conversed 
I with  various  individuals  to  whom  the  great  queen 
I was  personally  known.  His  statement  is  as  fol- 
! lows  t^Ahrege  chronologique  de  VHistoire  de  France, 
par  Francois  de  Mezeray,  Amsterdam,  1723,  vol.  v. 
p.  236) : — 

“ Le  due  d’Anjou  ....  etait  passe  eii  Angleterre 
avec  deux  ^gentilshommes  seulement,  pour  faire  I'amour 
a la  reiae  Elisabeth.  Cette  princesse  etait  forniee  de 
telle  sorte  qu’elle  aimait  passionnement,  mais  ne  pouvait 
etre  aimee  jusqu’a  etre  mere  sans  un  tres-grand  peril 
de  sa  vie  ; a cause  de  quoi  elle  n’eut  jamais  intention  de 
prendre  mari, — et  neanmoins  elle  n’en  refusait  aucun, 
afin  de  tenir  ses  ennemis  en  cervelle  par  le  bruit  de  ses 
alliances,  et  de  se  faire  des  amis  par  les  attraits  d’une  si 
belle  esperance.” 

YV.  YI.  Eossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Pluscaedine  Abbey  (4**^  S.  ii.  393). — In  Spottis- 
wood’s  “Account  of  the  Eeligious  Houses  in  Scot- 
land,” appended  to  Hope’s  Minor  Practichs,  1734, 
there  will  be  found  a notice  of  this  monastery, 
where  it  says  that  — 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  famous  Book  of  Plus- 
cardin,  seen  and  perused  by  George  Buchanan,  was 
penned  here.  But  there  are  some  who,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, take  it  to  have  been  only  a copy  of  Fordon 
belonging  to  the  monastery.” 
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In  the  preface  to  the  Chartulary  of  Moray, 
issued  hy  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1837,  there  are 
some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  priory  of 
Pluscardine,  &c.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Montrose  and  his  Eoll  oe  Adherents  (4^^  S. 
ii.  393.) — CoRNHB.  upon  a reference  to  the  very 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  publications  of 
Mr.  Mark  Napier,  entitled  Memorials  of  Montrose 
and  his  Times  (2  vols,  4to),  issued  by  the  Mait- 
land Club  in  1848-50,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  (2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1856), 
will,  I think,  find  the  information  which  he  is  in 
quest  of,  along  with  some  other  relative  docu- 
ments thereanent.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Journal  oe  a Soldier,”  71st  Eegiment 
(4*^  S.  ii.  393.) — This  work  was  compiled  from 
the  author’s  notes  and  conversations  by  John 
Howell,  bookbinder  (and  a polyartist),  Edin- 
burgh, who  also  edited  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  John  Nicol,  a mariner  j The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Alexander  Selkirk,  containing  the  real  in- 
cidents upon  which  the  romance  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is  founded  \ The  Life  of  Alexander  Alex- 
ander, &c. ; and  he  was  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
the  War-Galleys  of  the  Ancients,  published  in 
1826.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Political  Economy  Club  (4*^  S.  ii.  254.) 
The  information  wanted  by  A.  B.  C.  will  be 
found  in  a privately-printed  volume  issued  by  this 
club  under  the  title  : — 

“ Political  Economy  Club,  founded  in  London  1821. 
Names  of  Members,  1821-60.  Rules  of  the  Club,  and 
List  of  Questions  discussed,  1833-60.  London  ; Printed 
for  the  Club,  1860.” 

There  is  a copy  in  the  City  Corporation  Library, 
but  not  at  the  British  Museum.  A.  B. 

Tahler  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales  (4^*^  S. 
i.  625;  ii.  416.) — A translation  of  St.  Francis’ 
Philothea  is  mentioned  by  Eirionnach,  secretly 
printed  in  1709,  as  containing  at  the  end  the 
^‘Dialogue  of  Dr.  Thaulerus,  or  Tauler,  with  a 
Beggar.”  I have  a translation  of  the  same,  printed 
still  earlier,  in  1675,  to  which  the  same  dialogue 
is  appended.  I believe  it  continued  to  form  an 
appendix  to  every  edition  published  in  English 
subsequently,  as  it  is  in  Keating’s  edition  of  1811. 

I cannot  find  that  it  was  added  to  the  French 
editions.  I have  one  printed  in  1669,  forty-two 
years  after  the  saint’s  death,  but  the  dialogue 
does  not  appear  in  it.  How  it  came  at  all  to  be 
appended  to  our  English  translations,  I cannot 
imagine.  Certainly  St.  Francis  of  Sales  could 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Dominican  Doctor 
Thaulerus,  who  died  in  1355.  F.  C.  H.  | 


Broad  Arrow  (4‘^  S.  ii.  415.)— In  the  Memo- 
rials of  London  and  London  Life,  recently  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  an  arrow-head  is  mentioned  siib  anno 
1386  (p.  489),  as  the  mark  placed  upon  barrels  of 
ale  seized  for  the  use  of  the  king’s  household. 

The  broad  arrow  {hrodearwe)  is  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  p.  557  of  the  same  work,  sub  anno 
1403,  as  being  sold  by  foreigners  within  the  City 
of  London.  H.  T.  E. 

Weston  Family  (3'"'^  S.  passim.)  — It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  following  monumental  in- 
scription from  Madley  church,  Herefordshire,  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  many  inquirers  after  the 
history  of  this  family : — 

“ Here  lyeth  the 

body  of  Henry  Weston, 

Esq  younger  son 
of  S»’  Richard  Weston, 
of  Sutton,  in  the  County 
of  Surrey’-,  who  died 
near  the  80*^  j^ear 
of  his  age,  1711.” 

Adjoining  it  is  the  following : — 

“ Here  lyeth  the 
body  of  Honor’  Monson, 
relict  of  Anthon.  Monson 
of  Northrop,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  Esq., 
who  died  about  the 
60*^*^  year  of  her  age, 

1702.” 

It  is  curious  that  in  both  of  these  inscriptions 
there  should  be  the  same  vagueness  as  to  age  and 
date.  C.  J.  E. 

Who  was  the  Duke  oe  Orleans  in  the 
Eeign  oe  Louis  XII.  ? S.  ii.  126;  4^^  S.  ii. 
426.)— I am  afraid  that  P.  A.  L.  has  not  cut  the 
Gordian  knot.  The  Duchess  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Princess  Jeanne,  though  I have  found 
no  record  of  her  appearance  at  court  after  her 
divorce ; but  what  right  had  she  to  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Orleans  after  her  divorce  from  the 
Duke  ? The  second  point  is  still  more  doubtful. 
These  letters,  addressed  from  ‘‘  Loys  D’Orleans  ” 
to  Mary  Tudor  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  written 
in  September  1514,  when  Louis  XII.  had  been 
King  of  France  for  sixteen  years.  Beside  this, 
the  writer  makes  mention  of  le  Roy  in  the  third 
person,  and  signs  himself  Mary’s  tres-humble  et  tres- 
oheyssant  sub'lJet]  et  serviteur ; thus  furnishing  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  was  not  Louis  XII.  Who 
was  he  ? Hermentrude. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4*^  S.  ii.  343,  427.) — 
When  I resided  at  Cambridge  I brought  home 
from  the  University  library  Noble’s  history  of 
the  Mouse  of  Cromivell,  and  I asked  my  children 
if  they  knew  any  person  like  the  portrait  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  mother.^  They  could  not  see  any 
name,  and  the  immediate  reply  to  my  inquiry 
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was,  is  like  grandmamma.”  The  maiden 
name  of  my  wife’s  mother  (the  widow  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Simson,  formerly  of  Gann  Hall,  Great  Clacton, 
Essex)  was  Tabrum  j one  of  which  family  mar- 
ried a Walford,  who  was  descended  from  Jane 
Desborough,  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  One  of 
the  Tabrums  married  a widow  named  Bowtell, 
who  was  also  related  to  the  Walfords.  When 
Oliver  Cromwell  went  to  look  at  King  Charles  in 
his  coffin,  he  was  accompanied  by  a Mr.  Bowtell. 
Can  any  readers  of  & Q.”  state  who  this 
Mr.  Bowtell  was  ? what  was  his  wife’s  maiden 
name  ? and  whether  he  was  related  to  the  Crom- 
wells ? The  Bowtells,  Desboronghs,  Walfords,  and 
Tabrums  intermarried  many  times. 

R.  D.  Dawson-Duffield,  LL.D. 

Galt-Halfpents  (4‘h  ii  344  ) — Coknub. 
asks,  what  are  galy-halfpenys  ? ” I venture  to 
think  S.  L.  might  have  been  a little  clearer  in  his 
answer  S.  ii.  428)  ; but  as  he  merely  quotes 
from  Coles’s  JEnglish  Dictionary  that  they  were 
‘^a  coin  forbidden  by  Hen.  V.,”  it  may  be  useful 
to  tell  your  inquirer  that  Buding’s  Annals  of  the 
Coinage,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  is  somewhat  more  minute  : 

“ 1414.  Writs  were  issued  in  this  year  . . . which 

stated,  that  whereas  it  had  been  usual  aforetime  for  the  ! 
merchants  of  Venice,  who  came  in  their  galleys,  to  bring  I 
their  own  money  of  Venice,  called  gallej^-halfpence,  with 
them  into  England,  to  make  their  merchandise  with,  to 
the  injury  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statute,  b3’'  which  such  money  was  forfeited  to  the 
king,”  &c.  &c. 

The  writ  went  on  to  state  that  notice  should 
be  given  to  all  Venetian  merchants,  holders  of 
such  moneys,  and  thereupon  they  should  send  the 
same  to  the  Tower  to  'be  made  into  lawful  Eng- 
lish money.  These  coins  were  repeatedly  forbidden 
by  Hen.  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  again  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VHI.  (1519). 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  S.L., 
Snelling’s  Views  of  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  18,  note  (y), 
states  that  the  suskine  was  certainly  the  Flemish  ! 
sesliin,  or  piece  of  six  mites;  the  doitkine,  the 
Holland  daitkin,  or  doitkin,  of  two  penningens. 

F.  J.  J. 

Westminster  Hall  (4*^  S.  ii.  418.)— Much 
inconvenience  results  from  misquotation  of  titles 
of  books.  The  work  on  the  Public  Buildings  of 
London,  referred  to  at  p.  418,  was  not  by  A.  W. 
Pugin,  but  by  John  Britton  and  Augustus  Pugin, 
the  latter  the  father  of  A.  W^elby  Pugin.  I ap- 
prehend there  is  no  edition  bearing  date  ‘^1856 
but  there  was  an  edition,  published  with  supple- 
ment, by  W.  H.  Leeds,  not  Leedes,”  in  1838.* 

[*  In  Low’s  British  Catalogue  this  work  is  thus  en- 
tered Pugin  (A.  W.)  Public  Buildings  of  London, 
2nd  edition,  18.38  (Weale);”  and  in  tlie  London  Catalogue 
of  Books,  1835-1862,  we  read,  “Pugin  (A.  W.)  Public 
Buildings  of  London,  edited  bv  Leeds,  2 vols.  roy.  8vo, 
1856,  H.G.  Bohn.”— Ed.] 


For  particulars  and  illustrations  of  Westminster 
Hall,  The  History  of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  the 
late  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  ^'c.,  by 
E.  W.  Brayley  and  John  Britton,  8vo,  London, 
1836,  may  be  usefully  referred  to.  I am  writing 
without  means  of  reference,  or  would  act  up  to 
my  principle  of  quoting  titles,  with  descriptions, 
of  books,  in  full,  from  the  volumes  themselves. 

Edward  Hall. 

r 

Anonymous  Poem  (4*^  S.  ii.  414.) — The  poem 
on  ^HGng’s  Bridge,”  with  the  refrain  — 

“ The  river  is  green  and  runneth  slow. 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  saith,”  &c., 

will  be  found  at  p.  175  of  The  Cherivell  Water 
Lily  and  other  Poems,  by  Frederick  William 
Faber,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  pub- 
lished in  1840.  M.  N. 

Stonehewer  (4^^^  S.  ii.  436.) — Richard  Stone- 
hewer,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  was  then  a commissioner  of  excise,  obtained 
the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Cambridge  for  Gray 
in  1768,  from  the  duke,  who  was  then  prime 
minister  and  chancellor  of  the  university. 

J.  WTlkins,  B.C.L. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Letters  and  other  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Relations 
between  England  and  Germany  at  the  Commencement  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Second  Series.  From  the  Elec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  Close  of  the 
Conferences  at  Mulhausen.  Edited  by  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner.  (Camden  Society.) 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  Second  Series  of  documents  illustrating 
the  relations  between  this  country  and  German}^  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  illustrates,  in  a very  marked  manner, 
how  few  traces  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  latter 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  communications  between 
English  diplomatists  and  statesmen  ; and  that  whilst  the 
fortunes  of  Europe  were  being  decided  in  the  cabinets  of 
Munich  and  Madrid,  James  practically  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Mr.  Gardiner  tells  us  that  the  sove- 
reign of  England  saw  as  fully  as  it  will  be  seen  when  the 
legend  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  gives  ^Yay  to  its  true 
histor}^,  that  the  danger  of  anarchy  in  Germany  was  as 
great  as  the  danger  of  religious  persecution,  but  did  not 
see  how  the  danger  was  to  be  met.  The  volume  will  be 
found  of  great  interest  to  historical  students,  and  will  place 
important  inedited  materials  at  the  service  of  future  his- 
torians. 

The  Globe  Edition.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  With  Biographical  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor Masson.  (Macmillan.) 

Beautifully  printed,  in  a clear  though  small  type,  this 
collected  edition  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  our  classics  is  published  at  the  small  price  of  three 
and  sixpence.  It  says  much  for  the  literary  taste  of  the 
people  that,  despite  the  rage  for  sensationalism,  there  is 
such  a demand  for  the  works  of  our  best  writers  as  to  re- 
munerate their  republication  at  a price  which  can  only 
prove  remunerative  by  the  sale  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands. 
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English  Reprints : George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buch- 
ingham ; The  Rehearsal,  with  Illustrations  from  pre- 
vious Plays.  Carefully  edited  by  Edward  Arber.  (Mur- 
ray & Son.) 

Of  the  many  who  talk  of  the  Two  Kings  of  Brentford, 
how  few  have  read  the  witty  satirical  drama  in  which 
they  figure  ? They  may  now  do  so  for  a shilling,  and 
have  in  addition  much  curious  illustration  of  The  Re- 
hearsal, the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
the  life  of  the  witty  peer  who  wrote  it. 

Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica.  Edited  by  J.  J. 
Howard,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Volume  I.  (Russell  Smith.) 
We  have  so  often  called  attention  to  Dr.  Howard’s 
work  as  the  parts  of  it  appeared,  and  spoken  of  it  with 
the  commendation  it  deserves,  that  all  that  now  remains 
for  us  is,  to  say  that  the  value  of  what  he  has  col- 
lected in  this  first  volume— which  probably  contains  a 
larger  number  of  original  Grants  and  Confirmations  of 
Arms  than  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public — 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
now  be  consulted  by  means  of  the  very  copious  Index 
which  gives  completeness  to  the  book.  A few  words 
ought  to  be  said,  too,  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  woodcuts  are  executed. 

Ancestral  Stories  and  Traditions  of  Great  Britain,  Illus- 
trative of  English  History.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A. 
(Griffith  & Farran.) 

Sydney  Smith  is  reported  to  have  said  of  a well-known 
zealous  politician,  that  while  some  men  kept  horses,  and 
others  women,  B kept  a review.  Mr.  Timbs,  if  he  goes 
on  at  this  present  rate  of  publishing,  will  have  to  keep  a 
review  for  the  express  purpose  of  noticing  his  books.  The 
task  of  his  reviewer  will  be  a pleasant  and  eas}’-  one.  If 
he  may  not  commend  the  originality  of  Mr.  Tirabs's 
subjects,  he  may  honestly  commend  his  industry  and  tact 
in  illustrating  the  particular  literary  or  historical  point 
which  he  takes  in  hand.  These  Ancestral  Stories  are 
just  of  this  character.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
very  pleasantly  worked  out. 

Yorkshire  Worthies.  — Many  applications  having 
been  made  for  photographic  copies  of  the  portraits  of  York- 
shire Worthies,  collected  in  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art  at  Leeds,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
ask  the  owners  of  the  pictui'es  to  allow  them  to  be  copied. 
This  request  having  been  granted  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, Messrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming  are  now  at  work 
securing  the  requisite  negatives.  The  portraits  will  be 
accompanied  by  Biographical  Notices  by  Mr.  Hailstone, 
and  the  whole  will  form  two  handsome  volumes,  price 
Ten  Guineas.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  sale  exclusively 
to  Subscribers,  whose  names  will  be  received  by  the 
Photographers,  168,  New  Bond  Street. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


UNivBRSAt  Catalooue  oe  Eooks  ow  Art All  Additiotis  and  Cor- 

rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Z . Powp,i,r..  The  origin  of  the  line  “ Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memorg 
dear,”  has  been  asked  for  several  times  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  heretofore 
without  success. 

Mary  Ann.  (.H  Full  particidnrs  of  tM  "Breeches  Bible”  loill  be 
found  in  vol.  ii.  of  our  First  Series.  (2)  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
edition  of  the  Bible  from  the  description  forwarded.  '3)  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  first  edition  of  their 
Psalms  was  printed  in  1.54S-1549. 

Makrochetr  and  H.  S.  G.  are  requested  to  state  where  communica- 
tions may  be  forwarded,  to  them. 

W.  E.  The  united  Indexes  are  bound  in  one  volume;  the  edge  of 
each  series  being  of  a different  colour,  like  the  several  directories  in  the 
Post  Office  Directory, renders  a reference  comparatively  easy. 

The  Epitaph  from  New.raven,  Sussex,  was  printed  in  our  First 
Series,  viii.  p.  147. 

H.  W.  B.  For  water-marks  on  paper  consult  Samuel  Sotheby's 
Principia  Tyographica,  vol.  iii.  fol.  1853,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd.  S.  ii.  169. 

p.  Macphail.  The  authorship  of  The  Conspiracy  of  Querini  and 
Tiepolo,  1837,  Ms  been  twice  inquired  after  unsuccessfully  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

Errata — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  343,  col.  ii.  line  4 from  bottom,  for  “ space’’ 
read  “span”;  p.  445,  col.  ii.  line  26,  for  “ Goomda  ” read“  Govinda 
line  43,  for  “ Kalyon  ” read  “ Kalyan.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Ci.ocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adaptedfor  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamos,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries  " is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


A CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  FIVE  BAYS  EMTEETAINMENTS 
AT  WEHTWOETH  GEAHGE. 

By  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Title-page  engraved  on 
Steel  by  Jeens.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  9.s. 

ITMs  day. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF 

GOLDSMITH’S  MISCELLAHEOHS  WOEXS. 

With  Biograpliical  Essay  by  PROFESSOR  MASSON. 

Globe  Svo,  3s.  &d.  IThis  day. 


MI  EEL  LI. 

A PASTORAL  EPIC  OF  PROVENCE. 

From  the  Provencal  of  F.  Mistral.  Translated  by  H.  CHRTCHTON. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  6s.  [.This  day. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAE  BOOK  for  1869. 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN, 


Gm  Buas.  2 Vois.  Roscoe’s  Novelists,  in  boards,  published  by  Effing- 
ham Wilson,  1833.  . y . , 

***  Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Publisher  of  “ NOTES  & QUERIES.’ 
43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books, to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 


Burke’s  Royal  Families  and  Descendants.  2 Vols.  8vO. 

Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage.  1 Vol.  8vo. 

Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetage.  1 Vol.  8vo. 


Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibson,  3,  Hardinge  Street,  Islington,  N. 


Defoe’s  Shortest  Wat  with  the  Dissenters.  1702. 
Alexander  Selkirk,  Providence  Displayed. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 

Baily’s  Sporting  Magazine.  Nos.  2 and  9. 

Wanted  by  Messrs,  llenningliam  Sp  Hollis,  5,  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


Forming  a Manual  for  Politicians  and  Merchants. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  London. 


This  day, 

The  road  to  dome,  via  oxford  ; or, 

Ritualism  identical  with  Romanism.  By  the  RE  V.  J.  A.  WY- 
LIE, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ The  Papacy,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


''pHE  PASTOR’S  WIFE  : a Memoir  o±  the  late 

i.  MRS.  SHERMAN.  By  her  HUSBAND.  Crown  8vo,  with  Por- 
trait, cloth,  3s.  f>d.  Thirteenth  Thousand. 

The  last  ADAM.  By  Lieut.-General  GOOD- 

WYN,  Author  of  “ Antitypical  Parallels,"  ‘ 

3s.  6d. 


&c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 


London  ; S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  & CO. ,9,  Paternoster  Row. 


4th  s.I[.  Nov.  28,  ’68.] 
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MONUMENT  TO  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

[The  following  cutting  from  the  Panama  Star  and 
Herald  of  October  6,  1868,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
our  readers.  Our  first  thought  is  to  commend  the  highly 
creditable  feeling  of  nationality  which  has  induced  the 
officers  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  thus  to  commemorate 
the  lonely  sojourn  of  a British  sailor  in  a desolate  island 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Our  second  is,  to  recog- 
nise the  imperishable  force  of  human  genius  that  — 
after  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a half — the  influence  of 
the  writer  who  first  made  Selkirk  famous  has  been  em- 
bodied in  such  a monument.  Thirdly,  by  a natural  con- 
trast, v/e  inquire— how  is  it  that  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  city  of  the  world,  in  which  city  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  born  and  died,  possesses  no  monu- 
ment or  statue  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  her 
sons  ? 

The  account  of  Selkirk  given  in  the  Panama  Star  is 
succinct  and,  wm  believe,  accurate  ; but  yve  raay^  perhaps 
add  somewhat  to  the  bibliography  of  the  su’oject. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  any  one  living  alone  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  in  A New  Voyage  round  the 
World,  &c.  &c.  “ by  Captain  William  Dampier,”  fourth 
edition,  London,  1699.  He  found  there  and  liberated  a 
Mosquito  Indian  who  had  been  on  the  island  more  than 
three  years.  One  of  Dampier’s  sailors  was  also  a Mos- 
quito Indian,  and  the  crew  named  the  two  Robin  and 
William  (pp.  84-6).  Defoe  had  certainly  read  this  ac- 
count, and  perhap.3  thus  used  the  word  Robin  in  naming 


his  hero. — A Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  &c.  &c.,  wherein 
an  account  is  given  of  Mr.  Alexander  Selkirk,  his  manner 
of  living  and  taming  some  wild  beasts  during  the  four 
years  and  four  months  he  lived  upon  the  uninhabited 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  &c.,  by  Capt.  Edward  Cooke, 
London,  1712,  pp.  36-7.  A Cruising  Voyage  round  the 
World,  &c.  Sec.,  containing,  crc.  an  account  of  Alexander 
Selkirk’s  living  alone  four  years  and  four  months  in  an 
island,  &c.,  by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  &c.,  London,  1712. 
In  the  year  1718  this  work  was  republished  as  the  second 
edition,  corrected.  In  it  the  account  of  Selkirk  will  be 
found,  pp.  122-136.  Sir  Richard  Steele  made  the  adven- 
tures of  Selkirk  the  subject  of  his  serial  paper  The  Eng- 
lishman, No.  26,  December,  1713.  The  first  volume  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  published. on  April  25,  1719,  and 
the  second  on  August  20  in  the  same  ^^ear.  Capt.  George 
Shelvocke,  whose  Voyage  round  the  World  was  published 
in  1726,  was  shipwrecked  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and,  with 
his  crew,  remained  several  months  on  the  island,  which 
he  describes,  but  does  not  mention  Selkirk.  An  interest- 
ing volume,  small  octavo,  was  the  first  attempt  to  com- 
pile all  that  was  then  known  of  Selkirk  under  tbe  title, 
Providence  Displayed.  The  Remarkable  Advenhires  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  by  Isaac  James,  Bristol,  1800.  The 
Life  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  by  John  Howell,  is  correctly 
stated  as  having  been  published  in  London  in  1829.  As 
far  as  we  know,  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  a 
curious,  but  little  known,  octavo  volume,  illustrated  with 
plates,  and  entitled  Crusoniana;  or,  Truth  versus  Fiction, 
elucidated  in  a History  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
by  a Retired  Governor  of  that  Colony.  Manchester : 
Published  by  the  author,  1843.  The  author  was  Lieut.- 
Col.  Thomas  Sutcliffe,  and  his  account  of  Selkirk  forms 
the  second  chapter  of  his  work,  pp.  14-52. — Ed.] 

There  is  at  present  on  exhibition  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  .1.  Child  & Son^  Valparaiso,  a very  hand- 
some tablet,  manufactured  by  them,  for  erection 
on  the  widely  celebrated  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
Its  inscription,  which  is  as  follows,  will  tell  its  own 
tale  : — 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

ALEXANDER  SELKIRK, 

MARINER, 

A native  of  Largo,  in  the  County  of  Fife,  Scotland, 
Who  lived  on  this  island,  in  complete 
solitude,  for  four  years  and  four  months. 

He  was  landed  from  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  98  tons, 

18  guns,  A.D.  1704,  and  was  taken  off  in  the 
Duke,  privateer,  12th  February,  1709. 

He  died  Lieutenant  of  ILM.S.  Weymouth, 

A.D.  1723,  aged  47  years. 

This  Tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk’s  look-out. 

By  Commodore  Powele  and  the  Officers 
of  H.M.S.  Topaze,  A.D.  1868. 

It  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  by  our 
readers  if  we  give  the  brief  summary  which  fol- 
lows of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  mariner,  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  the  most  remarkable 
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novel  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  published  : the 
particulars  are  extracted  from  John  Howell’s  Life 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  published  in  London  1829  : — 

‘ Alexander  Selcraig  was  the  seventh  son  (no  daugh- 
ters intervening)  of  John  Selcraig  and  Etiphan  Mackie, 
and  was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland, 
A.D.  1676;  he  went  to  sea  in  1695,  when  he  changed  his 
name  to  Selkirk,  and  Avas  unheard  of  till  1701,  when  he 
returned  to  Largo.  On  May  18,  1703,  he  sailed  from  the 
Downs  in  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  65  tons,  18  guns,  and 
63  men ; Chaides  Pickering,  captain  ; Thomas  Stradling, 
lieutenant ; Alexander  Selkirk,  sailing-master ; and  on 
November  24  anchored  at  La  Granda,  Brazil,  Avhere  Capt. 
Pickering  died,  being  succeeded  b}"  Lieut.  Stradling. 
They  left  on  December  8,  and  on  February  10  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  anchor  in  Cumberland  Ba}^  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.  On  February  29  left  the  island  in  pur- 
suit of  a French  ship,  returning  on  the  folloAving  Septem- 
ber, and  in  consequence  of  quarrels  Avith  Stradling,  Sel- 
kirk, when  the  Cinque  Ports  sailed  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  determined  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  Avas  landed 
with  all  his  effects.  On  February  2,  1709,  four  years  and 
four  months  after  Selkirk  landed,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess 
prwateers,  commanded  by  Captain  Woodes  Eogers, 
anchored  at  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  former  of  which 
vessels  Selkirk  engaged  as  mate  and  sailed  in  her  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month,  arriving  at  Frith,  England,  on 
October  14,  1711,  Avith  a prize.  The  cost  of  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers’ voyage  was  14,000Z.,  and  the  prize  was 
worth  170,000Z.  Selkirk  recenmd  800Z.  as  his  share,  and 
set  out  for  Largo,  where  he  arriA^ed  early  in  the  spring  of 
1712,  and  left  again  in  1717.  At  the  end  of  1724,  or  be- 
ginning of  1725,  Frances  Candis  came  to  Largo  and 
claimed  the  property  of  her  husband,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  died  on  board  H.M.S.  Weymouth  some  time 
in  the  year  1723;  and  having  proved  her  marriage  and 
the  will  dated  December  12,  1720,  her  claim  Avas  adjusted, 
and  she  left  her  husband’s  native  Aullage  a fcAV  days 
thereafter.’  ” — Panama  Star  and  Herald. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  NAPOLEON,  1807. 

I have  before  me  an  interesting  little  volume — 
Grand  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg : a Memoir, 
dedicated  to  all  dear  countrymen  by  a Mecklen- 
burger  ” * — containing  a short  but  very  interesting 
biography  of  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  genial,  and 
high-minded  German  prince,  George  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  ‘^gute  alte  Herr” 
(good  old  master)  of  his  subjects  (born  August  12, 
1779;  died  September  6,  ISGO).!  Of  him  I think 

* Grossherzog  Georg  von  Mecklenburg.  Ein  Lebens- 
bild.  Allen  lieben  Landsleuten  gewidmet  von  einem 
Mecklenburger.  Neustrelitz  (1866).  80  pp. 

f The  four  beautiful  sisters  of  the  grand  duke,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  interview,  were — 1.  Char- 
lotte (born  1769,  died  1818),  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen ; 2.  Theresa  (born  1773,  died  1839), 
married  to  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis — a princess 
whose  palais  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815, 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  celebrities  (Em- 
peror Alexander,  Hardenberg,  Talleyrand,  Wellington, 
Wilhelm  A’on  Humboldt,  Gentz,  Prince  de  Ligne,  Met- 
ternich.  Cardinal  Consahu,  Rahel,  frequented  her  salon), 
then  at  the  Kaiser stadt ; 3.  Louisa,  “ the  beautiful  queen  ” 
(born  1776,  died  1810),  married  to  the  -King  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia — a high-minded  woman,  whose 


of  sending,  shortly,  a biographical  sketch  to  this 
paper ; but,  from  the  memoir  before  me,  I intend 
to  extract  and  translate  here  an  interesting  inter- 
view the  grand  duke  once  had  with  the  great 
Napoleon.  It  was  in  November,  1807.  Prince 
George,  at  that  time  hereditary  prince  {Erhprinz), 
had,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  Duke  Charles  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  together  with  the 
hereditary  prince  Friedrich  Ludwig  of  Schwerin 
(brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Alexander),  to 
negotiate  for  the  entrance  of  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs  in  the  Rheinhund,  from  which  step  they  pro- 
mised themselves  a material  alleviation  for  their 
countries.  Almost  all  the  personal  interviews 
with  the  emperor  took  place  at  his  levees,  at  nine- 
o’clock  in  the  morning ; and  to  which  to  have  les 
petites  entrees  was  considered  a great  distinction, 
as  it  offered  to  the  persons  thus  favoured  the  occa- 
sion to  be  spoken  to  by  the  emperor  almost  daily. 
But  the  emperor  himself  had  allowed  Prince- 
George  upon  his  request,  and  especially  on  ac- 
count of  his  hearing  very  badly,  to  lay  before 
him  any  special  topic  after  the  levee : — 

“Such  a case,”  says  the  Memoir  (pp.  25-29),  “had 
now  occurred ; Prince  George  was  negotiating  about  the 
contingent  to  the  Pheinbund.  The  emperor  had  an- 
swered quietly  and  politely,  and  the  prince  Avas  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  room,  when  the  emperor,  with  a 
suddenly  changed  tone  and  sarcastic  looks,  asked  him 
whether  he  had  news  from  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Prussia : — 

The  Prince.  Yes,  sire. 

The  Emperor.  Is  she  well  ? 

The  Prince.  No,  sire,  she  cannot  be  Avell. 

The  Emperor.  And  why  not  1 

The  Prince.  Because  she  sees  herself  decewed  in  her 
dearest  andjustest  hopes.  After  the  treatise  {tractaten)  with 
3mur  majesty,  the  king  ought  to  be  already  back  at  Berlin ; 
but  as  these  are  not  jmt  fulfilled,  the  queen  will  see  her 
most  heartfelt  wish,  to  await  her  approaching  confine- 
ment at  Berlin,  to  be  impossible,  and  this  can  only  be 
most  injurious  to  her  healtL 

Napoleon,  in  great  anger.  This  is  not  my  fault ; it  is 
their  fault ; they  have  wished  for  {gewollt)  war,  and  these 
are  the  consequences. 

The  Prince,  The  peace  is  concluded,  and  the  treatise  at 
the  same  time. 

Napoleon.  I can  in  no  way  rely  on  the  king : he  is 
neither  soldier  (jnilitaire)  nor  politician.  I can,  therefore, 
put  not  the  least  confidence  in  him. 

The  Prince.  I beg  your  pardon,  sire,  but  I cannot  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  king,  it  is  true,  is  conquered 
by  jmu  ; but  this  cannot  injure  his  military  importance, 
as  jmur  majesty’s  militarj^  genius  is  acknowledged  eAmiy- 
where.  If  jmu  state  that  he  is  no  politician,  you  are 
surety  right ; for,  if  he  were  such  a one,  he  Avould  have 
certainty  accepted  the  Separatfrieden  (a  separate  peace 
with  Prussia  alone)  that  was  offered  to  him  by  jmu  tAvice. 
And  Avhy  did  he  not  accept  the  latter Surety  not  in 


very  name  has  become  an  historical  celebrity  ; 4.  Fre- 
derika  (born  1778,  died  1841),  “une  femme  des  plus  belles 
et  des  plus  spirituelles,”  as  Talleyrand  called  her,  married 
(1)  to  Prince  Ludwig  of  Prussia;  (2)  to  a Prince  Sohns- 
Braunfels ; and  (3)  to  Ernest- Augustus,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  afterwards  King  of  Hanover. 
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the  belief  to  conquer  you ; for,  as  things  were  situated 
already  at  that  time,  such  a belief  would  have  been  folly. 
The  only  reason  of  not  accepting  it  was,  therefore,  merely 
the  regard,  nay,  the  veneration,  that  fills  his  heart  for  a 
given  word : "he  had  solemnly  promised  the  emperor 
[Alexander]  of  Russia  to  conquer  with  him,  or  to  fall 
with  him  ; and  thus  there  was  no  choice  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  principles.  This  political  fault,  then,  ought  to 
fill  jmu,  sire,  at  least  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
especially  under  the  present  circumstances,  where  it  is 
clear  as  daylight  that  the  king  cannot  care  better  for 
his  own  interest  than  by  upholding  the  treatise  with 
you. 

Napoleon,  ivith  the  greatest  violence.  No  ! I know  them 
better  there  than  you.  I can  only  have  the_  greatest 
mistrust,  et  je  les  ecraserai  a la  premiere  betise  qu’ils 
feront! 

The  Prhice,  stifling  his  indignation,  replied  quietly.  Well, 
crush  them,  if  you  should  feel  yourself  compelled  to  do  so; 
but  until,  sire,  this  sad  necessity  drives  you  to  it,  do  not 
neglect  at  least  to  show  yourself  noble  and  generous. 

Napoleon,  quieter  and  in  a nearly  pleasant  tone.  Your 
sister,  the  queen,  has  much  Verstand  (a  difficult  word  to 
translate,  esprit,  knowledge)  ; she  has  moreover  many 
good  qualities,  but  she  has  not  influence  enough,  she  has 
just  as  much  as  is  necessarj-  to  embroil  everything  (pour 
tout  embrouiller). 

The  Prince,  The  queen  has  never  tried  to  obtain 
influence ; she  only  answers  when  the  king  asks  her 
opinion.  But  if  your  majesty  wishes  to  make  her  re- 
sponsible, she  will',  I am  sure,  in  consideration  of  all  that 
is  on  stake,  willingly  accept  this  responsibilit3^ 

Napoleon,  satirically.  Oh ! if  I could  depend  on  her, 
your  other  sisters  would  tr}^  to  influence  the  war  again. 

The  Prince.  Which  of  them  ? My  sister  Taxis,  per- 
haps, who  has  been  here  for  the  last  six  months  in  order 
to  supplicate  your  majesty  to  save  the  welfare  of  her 
family  and  to  restore  it  ? Or  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Hild- 
burghausen,  whose  husband  has  already  entered  the 
Rheinhund,  and  has  on  that  account  merely  to  expect  all 
that  is  good  from  your  majesty  ? 

Napoleon,  with  great  satire.  "Eh  bien ! perhaps  Princess 
Solms ! 

The  Prince,  in  spite  of  this  petty  meanness,  forced  him- 
self to  laugh.  Truhq  sire,  I should  not  have  believed  that 
you  could  be  afraid  of  beautiful  young  ladies. 

Napoleon  was  forced,  too,  to  laugh  aloud ; and  the 
prince  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  make  another 
trial,  to  lower  at  least  the  unobtainable  contributions 
assigned  by  Napoleon  to  Prussia.  But  Napoleon  put 
directly  on  his  cold  satirical  smile  : ' Oh,  a good  harvest, 
and  ever^dhing  falls  back  into  its  old  state.’ 

The  Prince.  You  are  thinking  surely  of  your  beautiful 
provinces  in  the  south,  which  are  so  richly  blest  by 
nature  ; but  as  j^ou  know  with  your  own  eyes  the  Bran- 
denburger  Marken,  you  must  know,  too,  how  little  your 
simile  can  be  employed. 

During  the  discussion  in  regard  to  this  sad  affair, 
Napoleon  interrupted  the  prince  several  times  with  these 
words:  ‘Ah!  you  speak  like  a young  man  I’  (‘Vous 
parlez  comme  un  jeune  homme  ! ’)  But  after  the  prince 
had  received  a polite  conge  from  the  emperor,  the  former 
turned  once  more  round  at  the  door,  and  stood  respect- 
fully^ but  firmly  before  Napoleon : ‘ Pardon  the  liberty 
I take,’  he  said,  ‘ to  return  once  more;  but  your  majesty 
has  used  the  expression  that  I speak  like  a young  man, 
and,  therefore,  I feel  obliged  to  declare  that  I do  not 
retract  anything  of  all  I have  said  ! ’ 

How  great,  however,  was  his  surprise  as  the  emperor, 
ill  a completely  changed,  quiet,  and  polite  tone,  replied  : 
‘ Oh,  I wished  to  say,  like  a young  man  who  is  much 
attached  to  his  family ! ’ This  ended  the  audience.” 


From  this  time  Napoleon  showed  the  pririce 
much  polite  attention  j and  Talleyrand  the 
greatest  political  instinct  of  his  era,”  as  the  author 
calls  him^  vide  Memoir^  p.  21)  said  of  him  to 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt:  ^Woila  un  prince  qui 
est  bien ; il  a su  se  faire  sa  place  ” j and  to  some- 
body else,  C’est  un  prince  qui  a du  coeur  et  de 
Phonneur ! ” (vide  Memoir,  p.  30). 

I only  wish  to  add,  that  this  interesting  inter- 
view is  perfectly  authentic;  the  author  of  the 
memoir,  belonging  to  the  grand  ducal  family  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  has  often  heard  about  it 
from  the  ^^gute  alte  Herr”  himself. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

German3^ 


AAEKTnP : THE  OATH  BY  THE  COCK. 

The  oath  by  the  cock  has  been  mentioned  in 
your  pages  in  connection  with  that  by  the  pea- 
cock or  pheasant  (3”'^  S.  xii.  173),  and  old  sug- 
gestions have  been  again  brought  forward  with 
rather  less  effect.  A short  time  ago  two  passages 
in  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources  drew  my  attention  back  to  the  subject, 
and  I now  quote  the  passages,  and  give  in  a note 
and  query  the  suggestions  to  which  they  gave 
rise : — 

“ I was  met  by  the  chief  and  several  of  his  people 
leading  a goat,  which  was  presented  to  me,  and  killed 
immediate^  as  an  offering,  close  to  the  feet  of  my  horse. 
The  chief  carried  a fowl,  holding  it  by’-  the  legs  with  its 
head  downwards.  He  approached  my’-  horse,  and  stroked 
his  fore-feet  with  the  fowl,  and  then  made  a circle  around 
him  by^  dragging  it  upon  the  ground  : my  feet  were  then 
stroked  with  the  fowl,  and  I was  requested  to  stoop  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  wave  the  bird  around  my  head ; this 
completed,  it  was  also  waved  round  my’-  horse’s  head. 

. . . . The  knife  put  an  end  to  its  troubles,  as  the 

ceremony  of  welcome  being  completed,  the  bird  was 
sacrificed  and  handed  to  my’  headman.” — Vol.  i.  p.  327-8. 

“ Before  parting,  a ceremony  had  to  be  performed  by 
Katchiba.  His  brother  was  to  be  our  guide,  and  he  was 
to  receive  power  to  control  the  elements  as  deputy- 
magician  during  the  journey  ....  With  great 
solemnity’  Katchiba  broke  a branch  from  a tree,  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  he  spat  in  several  places.  This  branch, 
thus  blessed  with  holy’  water,  was  laid  upon  the  ground, 
and  a fowl  was  dragged  around  it  by  the  chief ; and  our 
horses  were  then  operated  on  precisely’  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  had  been  enacted  at  Farajoke  [^.  e.  as  described 
above].”—?.  335-6. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Obbo  chief  and  magician  Katchiba 
(one  who,  in  his  quality  of  magician,  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  invent  ceremonies  of  his  own),  and  by 
the  chief  of  Farajoke.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded to  be  an  old  and  established  rite.  Its  intent 
evidently  was  to  avert  evil.  Now  in  Greek  my- 
thology the  cock  was  the  attendant  on  Apollo, 
and  Apollo  himself  oAe^UaKos.  The  sick  man  also 
sacrificed  a cock  to  Esculapius,  sen  of  Apollo, 
anciently  the  god  of  thunder,  but  afterwards  of 
healing,  from  the  effect  of  thunder-storms  in  puri- 
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fying  the  air  and  removing  the  conditions  of  dis- 
ease and  pestilence.  In  agreement  with  these 
things,  and  suggested  to  me  by  them,  are  deriva- 
tions of  axinToop  and  aXeKrpvoov,  which  make  him 
not  the  sleepless  (or  imbedded  or  unmarried)  one, 
but  the  averter  and  the  averter  of  affliction.  The 
derivation  from  a and  xiKTpov  appears  to  me  to  be 
on  other  grounds  objectionable  and  untrue.  It  is 
curious  also,  that  the  evidently  compound  name 
of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19  and  Deut.  xiv. 
18,  nS'lDn  (the  domestic  fowl  not  being  men- 
tioned, unless  this  be  it),  has  been  supposed  to  have 
for  its  first  half  the  word  cock,  and  that  the  pri- 
mitive nil;  to  dispel,  expel,  or  force  away,  only 
differs  from  it  by  a cognate  guttural,  which  may 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  3 of  kepha. 

Turning  from  Africa  and  the  East,  and  from 
the  Jews  — among  whom  fowls  were  for  some 
reason  counted  unclean — we  find  that  Caesar  says 
of  the  Britons,  and  apparently  not  of  the  Belgian 
Britons:  “ Leporem  et  gallinain  et  anserem  gus- 
tare  fas  non  putant;  haec  tamen  alunt  animi 
voluptatisque  causa”  {De  B.  G.  v.  12).  And  of 
the  Gaulish  Celts  having,  like  the  Britons,  the 
Druids,  and  Druidical  religion  as  a chief  power 
among  them,  he  says  they  belive  ^^Apollinem 
[Bel,  the  sun-god]  morbos  depellere  ” (vi.  14) — 
a natural  attribute,  as  the  maremma  and  other 
malarial  pestilences  walk  in  the  vapour  of  night, 
and  ease  from  the  nightly  exacerbations  of  many 
diseases  comes  in  the  morning. 

Admitting  then  that,  like  diantre  and  sacre-hleUj 
cock’s  body  is  an  attempt  to  render  an  oath  in- 
nocuous, I would  ask.  What  was  the  determining 
motive  for  substituting  cock  for  God  ? A certain 
similarity  of  sound  might  have  assisted  the  choice, 
but  in  itself  seems  insufficient.  Nares  assumes 
that  there  was  an  old  oath,  By  God  and  the 
Pye” — such  an  one,  I presume,  as  though,  in  re- 
ference to  our  judicial  mode  of  taking  an  oath,  we 
were  to  say : By  God  and  the  New  Testament.” 
If  so,  the  equivocal  word  “Pye”  may,  or  may 
not,  have  suggested  the  word  cock.  But  was 
there  such  a mode  of  taking  oath  on  the  ordinal 
or  pie  ? and,  secondly,  was  there  such  a mode  of 
expressing  this  oath  ? Looking  to  other  phrases 
and  customs,  I am  inclined  to  suppose  that  “ By 
cock  and  pie  ” is  the  innocent  variant  of  “ By  God 
and  the  pix” — an  oath  on  and  by  the  Host  as 
presented  to  them. 

In  these  uncertainties,  and  setting  aside  for  the 
present  the  assumption  that  the  cock  is  any  other 
than  chanticleer,  I would  further  ask,  are  there 
any  superstitious  beliefs  regarding  this  bird  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  ‘^By  the  cock”  was 
a pagan  oath,  afterwards  perhaps  christianised 
through  the  history  of  St.  Peter?  Secondly, 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  earlier  mytho- 
logies which  would  assist  in  deciding  whether  the 
cock  was  appropriated  to  the  sun  as  his  herald,  or 


because,  like  the  peacock,  he  was,  in  climes  where 
the  peacock  was  unknown,  considered  an  irid- 
coloured  representative  of  the  rainbow,  or  for 
both  reasons?  The  one  does  not  exclude  the 
other,  but  the  second  makes  it  more  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  he  was  the  averting  one,  and  the 
appropriate  sacrifice  to  Esculapius. 

B.  Nicholsox. 

West  Australia. 


TEANCIS  BEAUMONT: 

TWO  APPAKENTLY  UNPRINTED  POEMS  IN  AN  EARLY 
MS.  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  BY  HIM. 

In  a MS.  written  about  1630,  and  containing 
pieces  b}^  Donne,  Carew,  Bishop  King,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  &c.  are  three  poems  signed  E,  B.  As  one  of 
these  is  included  in  Mr,  Dyce’s  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher’s  Worlis,  and  is  there,  without 
any  doubt  expressed  as  to  its  authenticity,  as- 
signed to  the  former,  may  not  the  two  other  pro- 
ductions, which  I forward  for  your  columns,  and 
which  Mr.  Dyce  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with, 
be  equally  from  the  pen  of  Beaumont,  slender  as 
their  poetical  merit  may  be  considered  ? 

Epigram. 

“ Good  Madam  Fowke  do  not  trouble  me, 

To  write  a Sonnet  in  the  prayse  of  thee ; 

I dare  not  crosse  with  Nature  so  to  frame 
A Sonnet  where  she  ment  an  Epigrame. 

When  Nature  did  create  thy  corps,  she  thought 
On  Epigrams  that  I should  make,  And  taught 
As  many  limbs  as  she  did  giue  thee,  just 
So  many  Epigrams  I answer  must. 

And  though  thou  thinkst  (&  truly)  that  thou  hast 
Some  limbs  aboute  thee  that  are  not  misplacte  : 

Yet  those  few  parts  w^^  thou  beleeuest  are  best, 

Are  but  good  Epigrams  against  the  rest. 

And  that  thou  mayst  perceive  thy  fate  to  bee 
Never  to  have  a Sonnet  writ  of  thee, 

Thy  mothers  children  were  conceiued  all 
And  borne  in  Epigrams  Originall. 

For  at  the  gettinge  of  each  child  thy  damm 
Against  Mr  selfe  conceiued  an  Epigram.  F.  B.” 

[ Verses  without  any  superscription.~\ 

“ Why  should  not  Pilgrims  to  thy  body  come, 

And  mii'acles  be  wrought  at  thy  poore  tombe  ? 

Thou,  like  Religious  men,  whilst  thou  didst  live, 

A blind  obedience  to  thy  will  didst  give  ; 

And  though  it  cald  thee  from  thy  sleepe  to  playe. 

To  drinke,  to  w — e,  to  fight,  thou  didst  obaye. 

As  they  doe  their  Superieurs,  and  not  grudge 
Nor  even  madste  thy  feeble  reason  Judge. 

This  brought  thee  into  prison  holes,  to  stocks  ; 

To  beateings,  whippings,  and  the  primitive  pocks. 

So  pure,  that  no  physitian  could  it  doubt 
To  be  the  slowe  Scyatica  or  gout : 

To  all  the  worldly  persecution. 

That  an  afflicted  member  can  put  on 
Thy  strickte  obedience  drew  thee,  yet  thy  minde 
Apt  to  indure  w'^^  patience  would  not  finde 
The  way  to  prayre  ; But  tooke  the  Crosses  sent 
Wth  resolution,  & did  not  repent. 

These  are  greate  Sj^mptomes  of  a Saynt,  but  wee 
Who,  whilst  some  of  thee  lived  didst  heare  & see. 
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How  many  reliques  thou  didst  leave  beliiude, 

For  holy  men  in  after  tyraes  to  fynde 
In  p — es,  brothels,  & tliy  barbers  stand 
(Sufficient  to  convert  a savage  land) 

Doe  feare  that  peice,  came  the  grave  vnto, 

Is  not  enough  a miracle  to  doe.  F.  B.” 


The  MS.  also  contains  An  Elegie  vppon  the 
death  of  the  late  Countesse  of  Rutland,”  similarly 
subscribed  E.  B. ; but  this  is  printed  in  Dyce’s 
Beaumont  Fletcher.  I may,  however,  place  on 
record  the  following  variations  between  the  two 
copies.  The  MS.  readings  are  in  brackets  : — 


xi.  509,  1.  4 


1.  5 from 

bottom 

— 510,  1.  2 
1.  16 

— 511,  1.  1 


Of  worse  to  come,  or  past,  then 
might — [Of  worse  to  come  still, 
then  it  — J 

Call  that  back  again  as  soon  as  thee 
[back  as  easily  as  thee], 
its  end  [an  end], 
suffer  [suffered]. 

too  strange  a path  [a  stranger 
path]. 


The  last  four  lines  of  Dyce’s  edition  are  not  in 
the  MS.,  several  of  the  readings  of  wliich  are 
certainly  inferior  to  those  in  the  printed  text. 

W.  Carew  IIazlitt. 


Charles  Lamb  aed  Burton,  — In  Bohn’s 
Lowndes^  after  a description  of  the  various  editions 
of  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  occurs  the 
following  note ; — 

“ In  vol.  i.  of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb  are  ‘ Curious 
Fragments’  extracted  from  the  Common-place  Booh, 
which  belonged  to  Robert  Burton,  the  famous  author  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 

These  are  mere  imitations  of  Burton,  as  Mr. 
Bohn  might  surely  have  added.  Lamb  confesses 
the  fact  broadly  in  his  published  correspondence. 

In  the  Beliquice  Hearniance  I find  this  quaint 
anecdote  of  Burton ; — 

“ The  Earl  of  Southampton  went  into  a shop  and  in- 
quired of  the  bookseller  for  Burton’s  of  Melan- 

choly. Mr.  Burton  sate  in  a corner  of  the  shop  at  that 
time.  Saj^s  the  bookseller,  ‘ My  lord,  if  jmu  please,  I can 
show  you  the  author.’  He  did  so.  ‘ Mr.  Burton,’  says 
the  earl,  '•your  servant.’’  ‘Mr.  Southampton,’  says  Mr. 
Burton,  ‘ your  servant,’  and  away  he  went.” 

In  another  note  Hearn e says  of  the  author  of 
the  Anatomy : — 

“ Mr.  Burton  was  one  of  the  most  facetious  and  pleasant 
companions  of  that  age,  but  his  conversation  was  very 
innocent.  It  was  the  w*ay  then  to  mix  a great  deal  of 
Latin  in  discoursing,  at  which  he  was  wonderfull  ready 
(in  the  m.anner  his  book  is  wrote),  which  is  now  looked 
upon  as  pedantry.” 

T.  Westwood. 

The  Old  Library  at  the  Guildhall  oe 
London.  — Very  little  is  known  of  this  library 
beyond  what  Stow  tells  us,  which  makes  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  the  more  noteworthy. 

A few  years  ago  I examined  an  interesting  MS. 
in  the  possession  of  W.  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.,  en- 
titled “Biblia  Sacra.”  It  was  written  in  the 


fifteenth  century,  and  upon  a fly-leaf,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  same  period,  was  the  following 
remark : — 

“ Hunc  libru  donauit  Magr’  Joh’nes  Martil  librarie  coi 
guyhalde  ciuitatis  london.” 

William:  Blades. 

11,  Abchurch  Lane. 

Mural  Paintings  at  West  Somerton  Church. 
Some  interesting  wall-paintings  were  discovered 
last  year  in  the  church  of  West  Somerton,  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  Mr.  L’Estrange  read  a de- 
scription of  them  before  the  Norfolk  Archseological 
Society.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
cleared  off  the  numerous  coats  of  whitewash,  and 
found  that  the  space  between  two  of  the  early 
English  windows  of  the  nave,  in  length  about 
12  feet,  was  occupied  by  a fine  large  and  early 
painting  representing  ‘Mhe  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.” 
The  central  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  paint- 
ing is  irretrievably  lost,  the  wall  having  there 
been  rebuilt  some  considerable  time  since.  The 
excellence  of  what  remains  makes  this  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted.  Our  Lord  was  represented 
seated,  with  the  globe  beneath  his  feet,  upon  a 
rainbow,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  still  left ; but 
of  the  figure  nothing  but  the  bare  feet,  marked 
with  the  point  of  the  nail,  remain.  On  either  side 
of  Our  Lord  is  depicted  a seraphim,  presenting 
to  him  a kneeling  female.  The  one  on  his  right 
hand,  evidently  his  Virgin  Mother,  bares  her 
bosom,  and  holds  her  right  breast  in  her  hand  as 
if  pleading  her  maternity.  The  other  figure  Mr. 
L’Estrange  cannot  appropriate.  Lower  down  are 
two  angels  habited  in  albs.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
painting  are  eleven  nude  figures  rising  in  various 
attitudes,  and  with  varied  expressions  of  counte- 
nance, from  the  earth.  Amongst  them  are  a king 
and  queen,  mitred  and  tonsured  ecclesiastics,  and 
two  knights,  who,  from  the  acutely  pointed 
bascinets,  are  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  painting 
just  noticed,  is  a smaller  one  of  Our  Lord’s  resur- 
rection. Our  Lord,  habited  in  a green  vesture,  is 
stepping  out  of  the  sepulchre,  holding  a cross  and 
banner,  and  with  his  right  hand  giving  the  benedic- 
tion. The  wholeof  the  walls  were  originally  covered 
with  paintings,  and  I hope  they  maybe  uncovered. 
The  vicar  of  the  parish  appeals,  througli  The 
Standard,  for  aid  to  restore  tire  church  and  un- 
cover the  rest  of  the  paintings;  and  I hope  he  may 
not  appeal  in  vain.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Genteel  Dogs. — 

“Also,  to  avoid  the  noise,  damage,  and  strife  that  used 
to  arise  therefrom,  it  is  forbidden  that  any  person  shall 
keep  a dog  accustomed  to  go  at  large  out  of  his  own  en- 
closure without  guard  thereof,  day  or  niglit,  within 
the  franchise  of  the  City,  genteel  dogs  excepted ; under 
pain  of  paying  forty  pence,  to  the  use  of  the  (Chamber.” 
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Mr.  Riley’s  note  to  this  passage  {Liber  Alhus, 
p.  389)  is  that  the  word  gentilx  may  mean  gen- 
tle” or  pet,  dogs  of  the  then  known  description. 
But^^gentyll  houndes”  are  such  as  were  kept  for 
hawking  and  hunting,  as  gray  houndes,  hraches, 
spanyellis,  or  suche  other.”  See  Laurens  An- 
drewe  on  the  Log,  quoted  in  Mr.  Furnivall’s 
Babees  Booh,  p.  225.  Sir  R.  Mayne  should  let  all 
such  go  unmuzzled  still.  Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Atonement.— The  derivation  of  this  word  {at, 
one)  receives  admirable  illustration  from  one  or 
two  passages  in  Mr.  Arber’s  reprint  of  Ascham’s 
Toxophilus.  At  p.  84,  speaking  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  a union  between  England  and  Scotland,  he 
says : — 

“Yet  one  thynge  woulde  I wysshe  for  the  Scottes,  and 
that  is  this,  that  seinge  one  God,  one  faythe  ....  hath 
made  Englande  and  Scotlande  bothe  one,  they  wolde 

suffre  them  no  longer  to  be  two Howe  profytable 

suche  an  attonement  were  for  Scotlande,”  &c. 

Again,  pp.  85,  8G  : — 

“ And  this  felicitie  (my  mynde  gyueth  me)  within 
these  few  dayes  shal  chaunce  also  to  Scotlande,  by  the 
godly  wysedome  of  oure  mooste  noble  Prince  kynge 
Henrye  the  viii.  ...  To  suche  a Prince  of  suche  a wys- 
dome,  God  hath  reserued  this  mooste  noble  attonement.” 

To  these  may  be  added  a passage  from  the  re- 
print of  Buphnes  and  his  England,  p.  381. 

Euphues  and  Philautus  have  quarrelled ; Phi- 
lautus,  after  a time,  writes  to  Euphues  seeking  to 
bring  about  a reconciliation ; Euphues  for  a time 
holds  back,  and  in  his  reply  to  Philautus  says : — 

“ In  that  thou  seemest  so  earnest  to  craue  attonement, 
thou  causestme  ye  more  to  suspect  thy  truth.” 

Johnson  Bailt. 

Pallion,  Sunderland. 

Ridley’s  Wokks,  Paekee  Society. — The 
editor  has  assigned  the  wrong  day  of  the  week  to 
April  17,  1555,  the  day  on  which  he  says  Bishop 
Ridley  disputed  at  Oxford  with  Hr.  Smith — in 
his  note  at  p.  189  of  this  book ; and  the  error 
affects  all  his  calculations  respecting  the  days  of 
the  week  from  April  17-20,  1555.  April  17, 
instead  of  being  Tuesday,  as  he  states,  fell  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  consequently  the  condemnation 
of,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  which  he  as- 
signs to  Friday  April  20,  is  incorrect,  as  April  20 
was  Saturday.  0.  H.  T. 

CoPYEICHT  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CeNTHEY. — 
The  following  caution  to  the  literary  pirates  of  his 
day  is  appended  by  Albert  Diirer  to  his  edition  of 
Epitome  in  divce  parthenices  Ma7'ice,io\io.  Nurem- 
berg, 1511 : — 

“ Hold ! you  crafty  ones,  strangers  to  woi'k,  and  pil- 
ferers of  other  men’s  brains.  Think  not  rashly  to  lay 
your  thievish  hands  upon  my  works.  Beware!  know 
you  not  that  I have  a grant  from  the  most  glorious  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  that  no  one  throughout  the  imperial 
dominion  shall  be  allowed  to  print  or  sell  fictitious  imi- 


tations of  these  engravings  ? Listen ! and  bear  in  mind 
that  if  you  do  so,  through  spite  or  through  covetousness, 
not  only  will  your  goods  be  confiscated,  bnt  your  bodies 
also  placed  in  mortal  danger.” 

William  Blades. 
Thomas  Pehjean  : Cueiohs  Allusion  to  him. 
This  gentleman,  a member  of  Gains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, published  a volume  of  poems  entitled 
Aurorata,  Lond.  1644,  8vo.  This  book  has  be- 
come of  great  rarity.  I find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  it  in  Strong’s  Joanereidos,  1645,  reprinted 
1674,  sign.  A 2.  The  writer,  Thomas  Allen,  con- 
tributor of  a copy  of  commendatory  verses  to 
Strong’s  tract,  has  been  speaking  of  Wither : — 

“ thy  active  Muse 

Out-does  his  lance  and' pen  ; all  Pedlars  use 
Next  unto  Almanacks  with  care  to  buj' 

Their  dear  delight  Tho.  Pru’s  sweet  Poetry, 

Which  spread  in  wickar  scive,  hath  oft  invited 
The  Chamber-maids  with  itch  of  verse  delighted. 

Unto  their  moving  shops,  where  they  do  sell 
Nothing  but  tape  and  needles  half  so  well.” 

W.  Caeew  Hazlitt, 


cauoritiJ. 

Aectic  Expedition. — In  the  Sunday  Maga- 
zine for  Ma^q  1866,  the  editor  has  given  a very 
graphic  account  of  a ship  icebound  for  fifty  years^ 
when  the  crew  were  found  all  told,”  but  they 
lay  in  couches  on  the  floor,  each  attired  in  the 
dress  and  presenting  the  form  and  flesh  of  life  f 
while  their  captain  sat  by  the  cabin  table,  pen  in 

hand,  and  the  log  spread  out  before  him 

Nor  crew  nor  captain  stirred.  All  were  dead,  and 
had  been  corpses  for  half  a century — the  frosts 
that  killed,  preserved  them.  Life-like  as  he  looked 
who  bent  over  the  table  with  a pen  in  his  fingers 
and  the  paper  before  him  in  which,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, he  had  recorded  their  sufferings,  he  also  was 
dead.”  Is  this  a fact  ? If  so,  where  can  I see  a 
full  account  of  it  ? Geoeoe  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

Bibliotheca  Noethantonensis. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  I can  find  the  fol- 
lowing tracts  ? — 

“ The  Scottish  Queen’s  Buriall  at  Peterborough,  upon 
Tuesday,  being  Lammas  Day,  1587.” 

“ Sad  News  from  Northampton,  being  an  exact  and 
true  Kelation  of  a great  and  terrible  Storm  on  Wednes- 
day 6 May.  London,  1663.” 

“The  great  Flood,  or  sad  and  lamentable  News  from 
Northampton,  &c.  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5th  and 
6th  instant  May,  1663.” 

“Strange  and  Wonderful  News  from  Oundle,  giving 
an  impartial  Eelation  of  the  Drumming  Well,  called 
Dobse’s  Well.  London,  1692.” 

“Prophecies,  fore-telling  Wonderful  Events  to  fall  out 
in  this  Kingdom,  &c.  VYhereunto  is  added  ‘Strange 
News  from  Oundle.’  1642.” 

“ A brief  Account  and  seasonable  Improvement  of  the 
late  Earthquake  in  Northamptonshire,  Jan.  4,  1675-6. 
1676.” 

Northampton.  JoHN  TaylOE* 
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Ordination  by  Bishop  Clayton,  1741. — On 
Sunday,  November  15,  the  Bight  Bev.  Doctor 
Bobert  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Cork  [afterwards  of 
Clogher),  ordained  at  Donneybrooke  Church  (near 
Dublin)  several  priests  and  deacons.” — {Dublin 
■Gazette,  November  17,  1741.)  Having  a particular 
object  in  view,  I am, anxious  to  learn  the  names  of 
these  clergymen,  but  do  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  Some  one,  perhaps,  will  kindly  assist  me  ? 

Abhba. 

'Devonshire  Begisters.  — The  registers  of  a 
parish  in  Devonshire  do  not  go  back  further  than  the 
year  1723,  and  I am  now  at  a loss  where  to  look  for 
traces  of  an  ancestor  of  mine  who  died  before  that 
year,  and  who  was  buried  in  that  parish.  Would 
you  or  one  of  your  readers  kindly  suggest  what 
searches  remain  to  be  made  ? By  an  old  docu- 
ment which  purports  to  be  a copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  his  tombstone,  it  appears  that  he  was 
•a  captain,  and  that  he  ran  many  risques  at  sea,” 
but  it  does  not  say  [whether  in  the  royal  navy  or 
not.  I have  searched  Doctors’  Commons  for  his 
will,  but  cannot  find  it.  Novice. 

P.S. — Supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  would  his  death  be  recorded  in  the 
books  of  any  of  the  old  companies  of  London  ? 

What  other  search  should  I make  to  find  his 
will  ? 

East  Anglian  Saints.  — S.  Felix,  B.  650  j 
S.  Etheldreda,  V.  670  (Oct.  17) ; S.  Ethelbert, 
K.  of  East  Angles,  M.  793 ; S.  Edmund,  K.  M. 
870  (Nov.  20) ; S.  Osyth,  V.  M.  870 ; S.  Wal- 
ston, C.  1016;  S.  William,  of  Norwich,  M.  1137. 
I shall  be  glad  of  any  assistance  in  completing 
the  list.  W.  H.  S. 

Flint  Implements  eohnd  in  Africa.  — In 
his  Naturalist' s Rambles  in  the  China  Seas  (p.  416), 
Dr.  Collingwood  says,  speaking  of  the  South 
African  Museum  at  Cape  Town  : — 

“ I did  not  observe  much  in  it  of  special  interest  except 
some  flint  implements  which  Mr.  Layard  pointed  out  to 
me  as  having  been  recentfv  found  in  the  colony,  and 
which  have  the  unmistakeable  impress  of  relationship  to 
those  found  in  Europe — certainly  a very  remarkable  fact, 
and  wonderfully  extending  the  geographical  area  of  those 
early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  -whose  first  traces  have  been 
so  ably  followed  up  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark.” 

I wish  to  ask  whether  any  account  has  been 
published  of  these  implements,  and  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  were  found  ? E.  C. 

Lletropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens. 

Giffard  and  Froude  Families.  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  Devonshire  families  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  if  any  intermarriage  took  place  be- 
tween the  Gifiards  of  Brightley  and  the  Froudes 
of  Edmestone,  between  the  years  1650  and  1770  ? 
or  who  the  daughters  of  Colonel  Giffard  of 


Brightley,  the  well-known  ofiicer  of  Charles  I., 
married?  A letter  directed  to  C.  D.  E.,  The 
Union,  Oxford,  would  find  me.  C.  D.  E. 

Gladiators. — In  an  inscription  which  I saw  at 
Venusia,  enumerating  a family  of  gladiators  be- 
longing to  Salvius  Capito,  besides  the  well-known 
classes  of  Samnites,  Betiarii,  Galli,”  there  is  also 
mentioned  “ Scissores.”  What  was  a “ Scissor  ” 
among  gladiators  ? He  is  not  mentioned  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  I give 
the  exact  words : — 

RET 

C’CLODIVS  I II 

scisso' 

M’CAECILIVS  T. 

Here  C.  Clodius  was  a Betiarius,  and  I suppose 
that  the  figure  means  that  Capito  had  two  of 
them,  and  then  the  name  of  the  Scissor  was  M. 
Caecilius,  and  the  letter  T means  Tiro,  a young 
beginner.  Crahfdrd  Tait  Bamage. 

Families  of  Hdsbands  and  Leather. — In 
looking  over  the  title-deeds  of  the  manor  of 
Wormbridge,  Herefordshire,  I found  there  two 
curious  names  in  the  following  j uxtapositi on.  By 
an  indenture  dated  6 Jac.  I.,  James  Husbands  of 
Hastings,  co.  Sussex,  gent.,  and  Martyn  Leather 
of  the  same  place,  gent.,  purchased  certain  pro- 
perty of  William  Pye.  Martyn  Leather  died  in 
1621,  and  the  Husbands  family  seem  to  have  been 
his  heirs.  I should  be  glad  if  some  Sussex  corre- 
spondent could  tell  me  anything  about  the  pos- 
sessor of  either  name.  C.  J.  B. 

^‘To  KILL  Time.”  — Can  any  one  tell  me  when 
the  phrase  ^‘To  kill  time”  was  first  used  in  our 
language  P Is  it  of  English  invention,  or  a trans- 
lated importation  ? A.  0.  V.  P. 

Lvmbrooke  Seal. — There  is  a deed  at  Stan- 
ford concerning  the  impropriation  of  Clifton-on- 
Teme,  Worcestershire,  to  which  is  attached  the 
seal  of  the  nunnery  of  Lymbrooke  in  Herefordshire. 
The  deed  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
The  device  on  the  seal  resembles  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  I cannot  find  any 
account  of  this  seal,  and  it  may  be  unique,  but 
perhaps  some  correspondent  learned  in  monastic 
seals  may  give  me  some  information. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Miss  Montague.  — H.  M.  would  be  much 
obliged  for  information  as  to  the  birth  and  parent- 
age of  Miss  Montague,  whose  portrait,  engraved 
by  J.  B.  Smith,  has  been  hanging  in  Mr,  Hotten’s 
window  in  Piccadilly  for  some  time.  Did  she 
marry,  and  if  so,  to  whom  P also  date  of  her 
decease  ? Does  Walpole  or  any  other  contemporary 
author  mention  her  ? 

Inscription  on  a Tomb  near  Penzance 
WANTED. — Somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Castle- 
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an-dinas,  one  of  tlie  hill-fortresses  near  Penzance, 
is  the  grave  of  a gentleman  whose  name  I think 
was  Hosken.  On  the  slabs  forming  the  sides  of 
the  tomb  there  are  several  curious  inscriptions, 
the  particulars  of  which  I have  been  unable  to 
discover  in  any  county  history  at  my  command. 
Yvill  some  antiquary  of  the  neighbourhood  kindly 
transcribe  the  same,  and  acquaint  me  of  the 
result  through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ? 

E.  H.  W.  D. 

Qtjotatioj]'.— May  I renew  a query  published 
some  years  ago  in  your  pages,  but  never  answered 
as  to  the  whereabouts  (I  fancy  they  are  in  Berni’s 
Orlando  Inamorato')  of  the  lines — 

“ Questo  del  colpo  non  accorto, 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto.” 

X.  H. 

Prisoneks  taken  at  Scarborough. — 

“ A Letter  this  day  [Sept.  25, 1648,]  came  of  the  taking 
of  Scarborough  Town,  which  was  signed  by  Col.  Bethel 
and  Col.  Lassels,  and  a List  of  the  Prisoners  inclosed.” — 
Eushworth,  Hist.  Coll,  part  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  1272. 

Where  can  this  list  be  seen,  in  print  or  manu- 
script? Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“Spanish  Armada.”  — I remember  when  a 
child  hearing  a relative  of  mine  singing  verses 
respecting  “ Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Invincible 
Spanish  Armada.”  One  of  the  verses  I can  re- 
member. Where  can  I find  the  complete  ballad  P 

“ The  ships  they  sailed  out,  and  the  winds  they  did  blow, 
And  their  guns  made  a terrible  clatter. 

And  our  mighty  Queen  Bess,  ’cause  she  wanted  to 
know. 

Twill’d  her  ruff  and  cried  ‘ Pray  v/hat’s  the  matter  ? ’ 

\ Chorus'].  Pray  de-de- di-di-de-do — twill’d  her  ruff, 

And  cried,  ‘ Pray  what’s  the  matter  ? ’ ” 

W.  B.  Butler. 

Dublin. 

Stickleback  Duty.  — Extract  from  a note  on 
p.  679  of  Pishey  Thompson’s  History  of  Boston : — 

“ 1710.  The  fishers  for  sticklebacks  were  summoned  to 
appear  for  fishing  without  license,  and  corrupting  the 
water  with  the  oil  and  refuse  of  the  said  fish.  1711.  The 
duty  received  upon  the  stickleback  fishery  for  the  year 
was  IIZ.  17s.  6c?.  In  1712,  3Z.  was  paid  for  collecting  the 
duty  upon  stickleback  oil.  In  1718,  the  duty  paid  in  was 
8Z.  17s.  6cZ. ; and  in  1723  it  was  8Z.  7s.  Qd.  We  are  not 
informed  the  rate  of  duty,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  oil  produced.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the 
rate  of  duty  for  the  above  produce  ? Also,  for 
what  the  stickleback  oil  was  chiefiy  used,  whether 
medicinally  or  not?  1).  0.  E. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Passage  in  Tennyson. — The  Laureate’s  verses 
are,  I know,  not  intended  to  be  mere  formal  lines 
of  syllables,  which  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Like  Milton,  he  trusts  much  to  rhythm,  and  to 
that  vernacular  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 


guage which  appeals  to  the  ear  and  not  to  the  eye 
of  his  reader.  But,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I cannot 
make  music  of  the  following  lines  from  the  Idylls 
of  the  King,  unless  I lay  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  “ spiritual  ” : — 

“ And  judge  all  Nature  from  her  feet  of  clay. 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown’d  with  spiritual  fire.” 

Ed.  1859,  p.  137. 

Again,  at  p.  228,  I find : — 

“ In  the  dead  night  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her,  or  a vague  spiritual  fear.” 

Jaydee. 

Tottenham  Church  Bells. — 

“ Originally  there  were  only  five  bells  in  Tottenham 
Church  steeple  ; but  in  1696,  when  these  were  recast,  a 
sixth  Avas  added.  The  bell  knoAvn  as  the  vestrj^  bell  was 
formerly  the  alarm  bell  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  and  was 
taken  thence  in  1759  by  some  sailors  employed  in  the  siege 
of  that  town.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  White 
Hart  Lane,  for  20Z.,  and  gwen  to  the  parish  by  him  in 
1801.  It  has  upon  it  a cross  and  the  words  ‘ Sit  nomen 
Domini  benedictum.’  Owing  to  its  supei’ior  note  (tone?) 
the  bell  is  supposed  to  contain  much  sih-er.” 

I have  copied  the  above  from  the  Tottenham 
Gazette  of  November,  supposing  its  contents  to  be 
not  generally  known.  I have  not  by  me  Hobin- 
son’s  Tottenham  to  ascertain  if  be  has  noticed  it.* 
I believe  that  in  many  towns  and  villages  the 
number  of  bells  in  the  churches  was  in  earlier 
times  indicated  by  public-house  signs : thus  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Brixton,  otherwise  Briceton,  and 
Shorwell  there  are  inns  of  the  Five  Bells,  at  Cans- 
brook  the  Eight  Bells.  At  Tottenham  we  have 
no  memorial  of  that  kind,  only  a singular  con- 
junction, the  Bell  and  Hare,  and  at  Edmonton 
the  Bell,  rendered  immortal  by  John  Gilpin’s 
exploit.  J.  A.  Grimes. 

Entrance-Hegistry  : Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin.— In  p.  24  of  Dr.  Urwick’s  Biographic  Sketches 
of  the  late  James  Bigges  La  Touche,  Ksq.,  Banker ^ 
(Dublin,  1868),  the  following  paragraph  occurs : — 

“By  the  entrance-registry  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
it  appears  that  ‘ James  Digges  La  Touche,  son  of  William 
Digges  La  Touche,  entered  as  a Fellow-Commoner  on  the 
second  day  of  October,  1803,  at  four  minutes  past  twelve 
o’clock.’  The  statement  ‘at  four  minutes  past  twelve 
o’clock  ’ signifying  that  he  had  Avon  the  fourth  place  at 
the  entrance  examination.  A truly  honourable  position 
it  was  to  be  taken  bj-  a youth  Avho  had  only  about  a 
month  before  completed  his  fifteenth  year.” 

My  object  in  quoting  the  passage  is  to  ascertain 
from  some  one  capable  of  answering  the  question, 
whether  this  was  and  is  the  customary  mode  of 
recording  the  relative  answering  of  candidates  at 
entrance  examinations  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abhba. 


[*  A similar  account  of  these  bells  is  given  in  Eobin- 
son’s  History  of  Tottenham,  edit.  1840,  ii.  13. — Ed.] 
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Eakldom  of  Dekwentwatek. — We  liave  re- 
cently been  reading  in  the  newspapers  of  the  oc-  j 
cupation  of  Dilston  Hall^  near  Hexham,  by  a lady  ! 
claiming  to  be  the  descendant  and  representative  ; 
of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  and  the  ancient  i 
house  of  Eadcliffe.  James  Radcliffe,  the  last  un-  ! 
fortunate  earl,  who  was  executed  in  1716  on  | 
Tower  Hill  with  Lord  Ken  mure,  sleeps  beneath  I 
the  pavement  of  the  little  chapel  at  Dilston, 
close  at  hand;  and  the  suit  of  black  velvet  he 
wore  on  the  scaffold  is  yet  preserved  at  Thorndon  I 
Hall,  near  Brentwood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Petre.  A i 
good  account  of  Dilston  may  be  found  in  White’s 
Northumberland  and  the  Border,  and  also  in  Ho  witt’s 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  vol.  ii.,  where  is  also 
a drawing  of  the  vault  and  the  coffins  it  contains. 

Who  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  real  de- 
scendant and  representative  ? for  there  have  been, 
as  I am  aware,  claimants  innumerable.  After  the 
execution  of  the  last  earl,  his  extensive  estates 
being  confiscated,  were,  as  is  well  known,  granted 
by  the  crown  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  is  said  that  the  Derwentwater 
estates  had  at  the  time  all  but  been  purchased 
for  less  than  their  real  value  by  Sir  William  Smith 
of  Sydling  St.  Nicholas,  near  Dorchester,  who 
invited  his  friends  to  a tavern  in  London  in  order  to 
make  merry  with  him  on  the  occasion.  Unluckily 
a government  spy  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
and  overheard  the  baronet  boasting  about  his 
bargain,  and  delighted  at  having  secured,  as  he 
imagined,  so  valuable  a property  for  a far  less 
sum  than  it  was  worth.  The  information  thus 
surreptitiously  obtained  was  immediately  com- 
municated by  the  emissary  to  the  government, 
which  declined  then  to  complete  the  purchase 
transferring  the  estates  to  Sir  William.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  then  prime  minister.  The  old  pro- 
verb was  indeed  verified, — ‘‘There’s  many  a slip 
’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,”— as  Sir  William  must 
have  found  to  his  cost. 

Has  this  legend  ever  appeared  in  print  before, 
and  if  so,  where  is  it  recorded  ? It  was  told  to  me 
by  a friend  of  mine,  a lineal  descendant  of  Sir 
William  Smith,  in  whose  house,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  hangs  an  excellent  painting  depicting  the 
scene  above  described.  The  spy  is  represented 
in  a retired  corner  of  the  room,  evidently  taking  in 
every  word  spoken  by  the  baronet  and  his  friends. 
Sir  William  Smith  died  in  1752,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Sydling  St.  Nicholas  church  in 
Dorsetshire.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

[It  was  only  a portion  of  the  earl’s  property,  the  Cum- 
berland estates,  that  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
Smith,  as  we  learn  from  that  interesting  work,  Dilston 
Hall;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Radcliffe, 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  by  W m.  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq. 


(Bond.  8vo,  1850),  p.  160.  He  informs  us,  that  “the 
Cumberland  property  had  nearly  passed  into  private 
hands  only  a few  years  after  it  was  torn  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  its  rightful  inheritors,  for  it  was  sold  by  au- 
thority of  the  then  Commissioners  for  Forfeited  Estates, 
and  bought  by  Sir  William  Smith  ; but  the  ministrj’-,  on 
finding  it  would  be  a popular  and  politic  measure  to 
endow  the  Eoyal  Hospital  for  Seamen  vdth  the  broad 
lands  of  the  murdered  earl,  caused  the  sale  to  be  annulled 
by  act  of  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  com- 
missioners had  not  signed  the  deed.  The  whole  property 
was  soon  afterwards  conferred  on  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
and  the  Cumberland  estates  remained  in  the  control  of 
the  commissioners  of  that  national  charity  until  they 
were  sold  [about  the  year  1832]  to  Mr.  Marshall  of  Leeds, 
when  the  sum  bargained  for  is  said  to  have  been  20,0001. 
below  the  value  of  the  land  and  timber.” 

Previously  to  the  sale  of  the  Cumberland  estates,  “ the 
net  balances  of  income  derived  by  the  hospital  from  the 
lands,  woods,  and  mines  of  the  Derwentwater  family,  ap- 
pear from  a parliamentary  paper  to  have  been  in  1738, 
26,016/.;  1798,  34,279/.;  1808,  27,593/.;  1818,  39,913/.; 
1828,  49,421/.;  1831,  38,286/.  After  the  last-mentioned 
period,  the  Cumberland  estates,  the  Meldon  property,  and 
the  Hartburn  Grange  property,  were  sold,  and  yet  the 
present  [1850]  net  animal  income  is  the  enormous  sum 
of  44,000/.  or  thereabouts.”  For  some  particulars  of  the 
Derwentwater  family  and  estates,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  v. 
402  ; viii.  119,  218  ;\*.  126  ; xi.  450.] 

Maey  Tudor’s  Portrait. — Mary,  daugliter  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  married  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
and  afterwards  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  is  al- 
ways represented  with  an  artichoke  in  her  hand. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the  reason  for 
this  ? H.  W.  B. 

[It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Green,  that  “the  style  of  the 
drawing  shows  that  they  were  the  bridal  portraits  of  the 
duke  and  duchess-queen.  The  regal  globe  in  the  queen’s 
hand  is  ingeniously  formed  likean  artichoke,  with  a caduce 
or  Mercury’s  Avaud  on  the  top  ; a scroll  on  the  side  of  the 
picture  bears  the  following  Stanza,  said  to  be  composed  by 
Suffolk,  in  allusion  to  his  unequal  union,  and  containing 
a fitting  precept  for  himself  and  his  wife  : — 

“ Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  be  matched  Avitii  cloth  of  frize; 

Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou  be  matched  Avith  cloth  of  gold.” 

Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  v.  105.] 

Odd  Fellows.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  of  the  origin  of  this  society,  of  the  words, 
and  all  particulars  respecting  it?  A.  E.  N. 

[The  commonl^^  received  account  of  the  origin  of  Odd 
Fellow'ship  is  this : In  the  year  1812  tAventy-seven  men 
formed  the  Manchester  Unity  from  one  of  the  extinct 
guilds— the  Sheffield  Unity;  the}^  Avere  Avorking  men 
residing  at  Manchester,  and  they  determined  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  institution.  They  chose  the  name 
of  Odd  FelloAA’-s,  meaning  thereby  that  they  did  not  con- 
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sist,  like  most  of  the  old  guilds,  of  men  of  any  particular 
trade,  but  were  Odd,  or  unconnected.  Vide  a series  of 
articles  on  “ Odd  Fellowship,  its  Principles  and  Practice,” 
in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Magazine,  New  Series,  1860,  ii.  98^ 
&c. ; and  an  article  on  “Odd  Fellowship,”  in  The  New 
Englander,  1846,  iv.  506-521.  Consult  also  “ N.  & Q.” 
1st  S.  ix.  327,  578  ; x.  75  ; 3>-d  S.  viii.  127.] 

The  Litany:  the  blessings  oe  the 

SEAS.” — In  tlie  petition — 

“ That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we 
may  enjoy  them,” 

I have  heard  between  earth  and  so,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  seas,”  from  a Manx  pulpit  in  the 
fishing  season.  Is  it  known  whether  any  other 
special  clauses,  applicable  to  special  seasons,  are 
similarly  employed  elsewhere  ? J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

[No  Act  of  Uniformity  (with  all  its  advantages)  for- 
bids the  Island  Church  of  Man  from  that  liberty  which 
every  diocesan  church  has  ever  possessed,  of  making 
alterations  or  additions,  as  may  seem  to  the  ecclesiastical 
governors  expedient.  Accordingl}^  we  find  the  saintly 
Bishop  Wilson,  although  he  tells  us  “ the  religion  and 
worship  of  the  Manx  Church  is  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,”  prescribing,  on  his  own 
authority,  “ A Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used  by  his  clergy, 
who,  according  to  a laudable  custom,  are  bound  to  attend 
the  boats  during  the  herring] fishing  ” ; also  “Forms  of 
Excommunication  and  of  Receiving  Penitents ; ” as  well 
as  “A  Form  of  Consecrating  Churches,  Chapels,  Church- 
yards, and  places  of  Burial.”  It  was  Loi’d^  Chancellor 
King  who  once  remarked,  that  “ if  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Church  be  lost,  it  may  be  found  in  all  its  purity  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.”] 

Histoht  oe  Chtlehy. — Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  where  to  find  the  best  treatise  on  cutlery, 
or  a history  of  the  trade  in  England also  that  of 
Damascus  ? Boveram. 

[The  best  work  on  this  subject  known  to  us  is  A Trea- 
tise on  the  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present  State  of 
the  Manufactures  in  Metal,  by  John  Holland,  in  3 vols. 
1831.  (Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia').  In  Nicholson’s 
Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  ^c.  1804,  vii.  120,  is  “ An 
Account  of  an  Experiment  to  imitate  the  Damascus 
Sword  Blades,”  by  James  Stodart.  Consult  also  the 
articles  on  “Cutlery”  in  the  English  Cyclopcedia,  “Arts 
and  Sciences,”  iii.  363,  and  especially  that  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitana,  viii.  647.  The  records  of  the 
Cutlers’  Guild  at  Sheffield,  if  available,  may  be  useful  to 
our  correspondent.  Vide  “N.  & Q.”  2^'^  S.  x.  294.] 

Suckling’s  Sueeolk  Collection.  — The  Eev. 
A.  Suckling,  formerly  rector  of  Barsham,  in  Suf- 
folk, attempted  a history  of  that  county,  of  which 
only  eight  parts  were  published.  As  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Standard 
Historical  Worhs  by  Suffolk  Authors  to  include 


with  the  already  published  portion  of  Suckling’s 
Suffolk  his  unpublished  remains,  inquiries  have 
been  made,  but  replies  are  not  satisfactory.  Some 
of  your  readers  may  be  kindly  willing  to  throw 
some  light  relative  to  their  whereabouts. 

H.  W.  Boyce. 

Wangford. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  among  the  Additional 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  Suckling’s  Collec- 
tions for  Suffolk,  A.D.  1821-1839,  Nos.  18,476-18,478; 
18,480-18,482 ; and  an  Index  to  them.  No.  18,491.] 

Erasmus’  Paraphrase  S.  ii.  469.) — I pos- 
sess a copy  of  Erasmus’  Paraphrase  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Epistles,  printed  by  Frobenius  of  Basle,  1534. 
Is  my  copy  a part  of  a more  extended  paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  did  Frobenius  publish 
the  other  portions?  Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

[Between  the  years  1522  and  1542  Frobenius  of  Basle 
printed  several  editions  of  Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  1534,  from  the  same  press  appeared 
two  volumes  in  octavo,  the  first  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  second  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  and  Ephesians,  both  volumes  by  Erasmus.] 

John  Bee.  — I have  an  impression  that  the 
editor  of  Samuel  Foote’s  works  (3' vols.  1830) 
adapted  the  above  as  a pseudonym.  If  such  was 
the  case  I should  be  glad  to  know  the  writer’s 
real  name.  Charles  Wylie. 

[By  John  Badcock,  author  of  A Dictionary  of  the  Turf, 
8fC. ; Sportsman’s  Slang,  and  other  similar  works.] 


LACUS  AMPSANCTUS. 

(4*'’  S.  i.  336,417,  557;  ii.  396.) 

The  exhaustive  character  of  W.’s  paper  on 
Fons  Bandusise  and  Lacus  Ampsanctus,  for  the 
trouble  and  pains  in  preparing  which  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  questions  must  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  him,  renders  it  unnecessary  that  the 
investigation  should  be  continued.  Every  one 
has  now  materials  to  determine  for  himself  on 
which  side  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates. 
For  myself  I still,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
adhere  to  my  former  statement,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  fountain  in  the  Sabine  country, 
though  this  was  not  always  my  opinion,  as  may 
be  seen  in  my  Nooks  mid  By-iuays  of  Italy  (p.  211). 

In  regard  to  the  Lacus  Ampsanctus,  there  is 
one  point  which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  to 
which  I wish  to  draw  W.’s  attention.  In  the 
old  scholiast  Servius  (vol.  i.  p.  431,  ed.  H. 
Albertus  Lion,  Gottingse,  1826)  he  will  find  the 
following  reference  to  Donatus,  who  is  believed, 
though  it  is  doubtful,  to  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  : — 
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‘^Unde  etiain  Donatus,  Lucanise  (al.  Caniisise;  al. 
Can.  vel  Luc.)  esse,  qui  describitur,  locum  circa  fluvium, 
qui  Calor  vocatur.” 

Here  Donatus  says  distinctly  that  the  lake  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Calor^  and  it  will  he 
recollected  that  I stated  that  we  crossed  the  feeders 
of  this  river  after  leaving  Taurasi.  In  fact  our 
course  during  the  whole  day,  from  early  dawn, 
had  been  upwards,  along  the  banks  of  the  Calor 
from  Benevento,  where  it  is  a river  of  consider- 
able size,  till  we  came  upon  the  little  streams  of 
which  I have  spoken. 

There  is  another  reference  to  this  lake  which  I 
have  found  in  Lupoli’s  Iter  Venusinmii  (p.  79),  in 
regard  to  Julianus,  bishop  of  Hllculanum,  which 
is  close  to  it,  the  ruins  being  found  near  Mira- 
bella,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  opposite  to 
Mons  Vultur.  This  Julianus  was  a native  of 
^culanum,  at  one  time  the  friend  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  his  native  place 
by  Innocent  I.  a.d.  416,  the  year  before  Innocent 
died,  though  he  was  deposed  the  following  year 
by  Pope  Zosimus  for  heresy.  Of  this  Julianus, 
Marius  Mercator,  in  his  Liher  Suhnotationu7n,  in 
Julian,  cap.  iv.,  says : — 

“ Te  verissime  Amsanctinas  scaturiginis  conregionalis 
tuae,  teterrimus  foetor  . . . inflavit.” 

Here  then  we  have  the  continuous  tradition  of 
the  lake  Ampsanctus  brought  down  through 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Donatus,  and  Marius  Mercator  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  I think 
therefore  that  the  evidence  weighs  strongly  for 

Mofete,”  near  Frigento. 

There  is  a question  which  has  suggested  itself 
tome  in  respect  to  the  umbilicus  Italise,”  on 
which  Chaupy  and  W.  rest  a good  deal  as  to  the 
position  of  the  lake.  When  did  the  geographical 
expression  Italia,”  as  Metternich  understood  it, 
first  apply  to  the  whole  country  from  the  Alps  to 
its  southern  capes?  Was  Gallia  Cisalpina  fairly 
included  in  what  was  considered  Italia  in  the  time 
of  Virgil  ? I have  great  doubts  if  it  could  be  said 
to  be  so.  It  was  Augustus  that  consolidated  the 
whole  country  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  but 
this  was  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Virgil,  which 
took  place  on  September  22,  b.c.  19.  There  are 
allusions  in  his  seventh  book  (v.  606),  which 
show  that  Virgil  was  working  at  it  b.c.  20,  the 
year  before  his  death.  It  is  therefore,  I think, 
doubtful  whether  Italia  could  be  considered  to 
extend  beyond  Etruria  and  Umbria  at  that  time. 
Thus,  if  I am  right,  Virgil  was  not  so  far  wrong 
in  stating  the  Lacus  Ampsanctus  to  be  .'■ituated  in 
the  middle  of  Italy,  whether  we  regard  it  from 
north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west. 

I may  add  that  it  is  a curious  circumstance, 
valeat  qum^tiim,  that  the  clan  “ Virgil,”  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  seems  to  have  been  scattered  in  various 
directions  round  this  lake.  I mentioned  the  se- 


pulchral inscription  which  I found  at  Taurasi  to 
‘^P.  Vergilius,”  and  I see  in  the  ‘‘Marmora 
yEculanensia,”  quoted  by  Lupoli  (p.  99),  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  is  now  found  at  Frigento 
within  four  miles  of  the  lake,  but  which  is  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  Hiculanum  : — 

“M  . VERGILIVS  . C . L . 

GALLVS  AVG  . 

QVINQ.” 

CEAcnjRD  Tait  Damage. 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE. 

(Ph  S.  ii.  343,  427,  474.) 

Beneath  the  surface  of  this  apparently  curious 
physiological  subject  there  exist  depths  profound 
— perhaps  unfathomable.  I do  not  desire  now  to 
discuss  the  correctness  of  the  term  inheritance.” 
But  when  we  consider  how  unlike  is  the  new- 
born inheritor  to  the  same  individual  in  mature 
form,  the  greatest  repugnance  to  Darioinian 
theory  cannot  prevent  the  recognition  of  a limited 
but  specific  develop^nent,  combined  with  inherit- 
ance.  We  grow  like  our  ancestors. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a self-imposed  duty 
of  love  to  brush  off  any  mud -splashes  my  father 
might  have  acquired  from  the  heels  when  walking ; 
and,  as  a thoughtful  boy,  I pondered  how  it  was 
that  these  spots  were  differently  disposed  on  the  two 
legs,  but  always  similar  upon,  the  same.  As  I have 
advanced  in  life  I have  found  that  I exactly  copy 
him  in  this  respect,  even  to  the  position  of  the 
spots.  It  will  not  excite  surprise  that  I wear 
down  my  boots — soles  and  heels — just  in  the 
same  parts  as  he  did  and  that  my  mother,  when 
an  aged  widow,  knew  of  my  approach  before 
seeing  me,  because  I brought  the  sound  of  my 
father’s  footsteps.  Yet  in  size,  complexion,  and 
many  other  points  of  comparison,  there  was  little 
resemblance  between  us. 

Let  me  say  that  I shrink  from  any  appearance 
of  egoism  ; but,  on  such  a subject,  illustrations  of 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  may  be  facts 
of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  accumulation  in 
your  columns. 

I will  go  on  then  to  say,  that  the  inheritance, 
whether  direct  or  collateral,  may  exist  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  distinct  from  development.  I have  a 
step-son,  now  nine  years  old,  who  has  from  the 
first  walked  with  a peculiar,  but  not  unsightly, 
jerk  of  one  of  his  knees.  The  brother  of  his  paternal 
grandfather  still  lives,  and  walks  in  a precisely 
similar  manner,  though  neither  the  grandfather  nor 
father  of  the  boy  liad  any  such  peculiarity. 

In  the  year  1852  died,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs.  Sarah  Brailsford  of  Matlock,  in 
the  county  of  Derby.  She  was  sister  to  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  my  second  wife  but  there 
was  no  discernible  resemblance  between  her  profile 
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and  that  of  either  my  wife’s  grandfather  or  father’ 
nor  had  there  been  any  likeness  to  her  in  any 
member  of  the  family,  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  until  that  of  my  wife.  Between  them 
the  similarity  was  so  great,  in  one  respect,  that  a 
black  outline  profile  portrait  of  the  one  might, 
with  some  little  allowance  for  disparity  of  years, 
have  been  taken  for  that  of  the  other.  There,  alas ! 
the  inheritance  ended.  My  representative  of  the 
profile  passed  away  at  one-third  the  age  of  her 
great-aunt. 

I turn  from  relative  to  other  personal  recollec- 
tions and  experience.  Whether  the  physical  re- 
presentative of  Hogarth,  seen  at  Swindon  a few 
years  ago  by  your  correspondent  U.  0.  N.  is  the 
same  individual  or  not,  may  perhaps  be  decided 
by  a comparison  of  apparent  ages ; but  it  is  a fact, 
that  in  the  year  1835  I was  taken  to  an  inn 
near  what  was  then  a series  of  large  brick-yards 
between  Westminster  and  Chelsea,  but  is  now 
called  Lower  Belgravia,  to  see  a man  whose 
name  wns  Hogarth,  and  who  bore  a strong  like- 
ness to  the  portrait  of  the  painter.  He  was  act- 
ing as  barman,  and  then  appeared  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  I was  staying  a few 
days  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Barn- 
well, M.A.,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Mileham,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  family  had  been 
lords  of  the  manor  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the 
large  wainscoted  hall  hung  a fine  series  of  family 
portraits,  male  and  female.  Among  the  former 
were  county  dignitaries,  divines,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians,  in  the  various  costume  of  their  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  periods  in  which  they  had 
lived.  The  general  physical  character  cf  the 
famil}^,  of  both  sexes,  seemed  to  be  large,  well- 
formed,  dark,  and  of  bilious  temperament ; but 
my  host  was  tall,  very  slender,  more  than  ordi- 
narily wrinkled  for  a man  not  more  than  fifty 
years  old,  his  skin  very  white  and  very  pale,  and 
his  hair  thin  and  flaxen.  There  was  one,  and 
only  one,  in  that  gallery  of  family  portraits  at  all 
like  him  5 she  might  have  been  his  twin-sister  in 
features,  complexion,  hair,  and  general  form,  but 
she  was  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  James  L,  and  belonged  to  that 
period. 

During  several  years  before  and  after  1845, 
when  employed  as  a civil  engineer  in  the  north  of 
England,  I had  frequent  business  transactions 
with  a Mr.  Abraham  Bennett,  who  was  a stone- 
merchant,  and  had  quarries  for  paving-stones  at 
Ran  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  I 
saw  him  frequently,  and  knew  him  very  inti- 
mately. About  1847  I was  in  a railway  carriage, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  when  a 
man  of  that  class  entered,  whom  I should  have 
taken  to  be  the  same,  but  that  he  was  evidently 
somewhat  taller.  He  took  his  seat  opposite  to 


me,  and  I immediately  said,  Your  name  is  Ben- 
nett ? ” He  answered,  ^A"es,  it  is!”  I said, 
‘^Are  you  in  the  stone  business,  and  a quarry- 
man  ? ” His  answer  was  “ Yes,  1 am.”  I imme- 
diately added,  ^^Then  you  are  brother  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Bennett  of  Sheffield,  I suppose  ? ” To 
which  he  replied,  I never  heard  of  him  before, 
and  did  not  know  there  was  such  a man.”  I need 
not  say  I was  greatly  surprised,  and  the  next  in- 
terview I had  with  Mr.  Abraham  Bennett  I re- 
lated the  whole  matter  to  him,  when  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  no  brother  or  male  cousin,  and  did 
not  know  of  any  person  who  could  at  all  answer 
to  the  description  I gave  him. 

These  narrations  have  left  me  neither  time  nor 
space  to  do  more  than  offer  to  your  correspondents 
several  grave  suggestions.  Within  what  limits 
does  inheritance  combined  with  development  tend 
to  produce  similitude  of  merely  personal  and  phy- 
sical habit  ? How  far  are  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties concerned,  from  the  direct  influence  of  body 
upon  mind,  and  inversely,  considered  phrenolo- 
gically  and  metaphysically  ? May  there,  or  not, 
be  moral  impact  between  all  or  any  of  these,  and 
the  great  mystery  of  human  psychology  ? In 
short,  does  likeness  end  in  the  physical  and  in- 
stinctive, or  extend  to  the  mental  and  even  the 
moral  part  of  our  nature  ? Wm.  Lee. 

Looking  through  a series  of  portraits  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  I have  been  struck  with 
the  amount  of  family  likeness  which  some  of  the 
heads  of  very  remote  date  bear  to  the  sovereigns 
of  that  house  in  our  own  days,  the  late  King 
Frederick  William,  and  the  present  King  William 
of  Prussia.  The  book  wherein  the  portraits 
appear  is  named  Brandenhurgisclier  Ceder-Hein 
durch  Johann  Wolfgang  Rentschen,  Bareut.  1682. 
The  portraits  which  I particularly  notice  are  those 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  I.  (accession,  1420), 
Frederick  II.  (1440),  John  Cicero  (1486),  and 
Joachim  I.  (1499),  all  of  whom  appear  to  me  to 
exhibit  striking  suggestions  of  the  physiognomy 
of  King  Frederick  William,  and  Joachim  Fre- 
derick (1598),  up  to  whom  King  William  may  in 
like  manner  trace.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 


BISHOP  PERCY  AND  HIS  RELIQUES. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  169,  205,  269,  286,  478.) 

The  personal  reminiscence  of  Bishop  Percy  of 
Dromore,  which  Mr.  Payne  Collier  printed  at 
p.  269  of  the  present  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  must, 
I am  sure,  have  proved  highly  interestino'  to  many 
readers,  as  also  the  charming  ballad  which  he  has 
recorded  — an  arrow,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
which  never  issued  from  Percy’s  quiver. 

The  following  letter  from  Percy  to  the  editor  of 
the  Grand  Magazine  has  never  before  been  printed, 
and  is  in  existence  in  the  Bodleian  stores : — 
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Sir — Till  I have  seen  a specimen  of  yonr  new  Maga- 
zine, I cannot  so  well  judge  how  far  I can  he  a contri- 
butor to  it,  but  imagine  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
the  inclosed,  which  I composed  about  three  years  ago,  and 
which  I would  have  now  printed  (together  with  the  little 
introduction  which  accompanies  it)  as  exactly  as  possible. 

“ When  I have  leisure  to  look  over  nw  papers,  I believe 
I shall  find  a good  many  literary  curiosities  of  one  kind 
or  other,  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  plan. 
I have  a good  number  of  hebreAV  [sic  small  “ h ”]  cri- 
ticisms, dissertations,  &c. ; notes  on  classic  authors  ; anec- 
dotes of  eminent  persons,  &c.  &c.,  which,  if  they  have  no 
other  merit,  have  at  least  that  of  being  original.  In  the 
meantime  I should  be  glad  to  receive  the  first  number  of 
your  Magazine  by  the  post  under  my  Lord  Sussex’s 
cover,  directed  as  your  last.  I should  also  be  glad  to 
correct  the  proof  when  you  commit  the  enclosed  prayer 
to  the  press,  and  hope  3mu  will  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
curing me  a score  of  copies  worked  off  in  a 12mo  size  to 
make  presents  to  my  friends. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  Percy. 

“ Easton  Maud*,  May  4,  1761.” 

“ P.S.  I shall  send  jmu  something  else  next  month,  and 
when  you  think  I have  earned  it  you  may  send  me  the 
hook  1 mentioned  in  m\"  last.” 

On  another  paper  is  the  following  note : — 

“ When  the  Grand  3Iagazine  was  canying  on  in  1758 
(query),  the  late  Grainger  importuned  Mr.  Percy 
(then  resident  in  Northamptonsh®)  to  contribute  aiw  ma- 
terials : & he  happened  to  have  an  old  Poem,  Avhich  he 
then  sent  to  the  Editor;  but  it  came  too  late,  for  the 
periodical  work  expired  before  it  could  gain  admission. 
Mr.  P.  would  be  exceedingh'  glad  to  recover  it,  as  he  kept 
no  copy.  It  began  thus  (being  a burlesque  poetical 
epistle  to  a country  schoolmaster)  : — 

“ ‘ I’m  told,  John,  3’’ou’re  threafnedwith/wras  and/z<sH's, 
For  affronting  the  courteous  blouze  of  Hodge  Justice, 
And  that  his  Obedience  hath  writ  an  Epistle 
As  keen  as  a knife  & as  sharp  as  a thistle. 

Wherein  he  complains  to  3mur  Masters  in  London 
That  his  Wife  is  degraded  & her  honour’s  quite  undone.’  ” 

Two  other  lines  that  are  remembered  were, — 

“ I had  rather  he’d  proffer’d  me  a Snpine  to  eat. 

He  strutted  in  his  grounds  like  a Di  Do  Duni  clown.” 

This  is  endorsed  as  follows : — 

“ Bp.  Percy  ab‘  y^  (^^<1  Mag.  Kecd  in_1793.” 

It  is  clear  from  the  date  of  the  above  letter 
(May  4, 1761)  and  from  that  which  Me.  Payne 
CoLLiEK  prints  in  “N.  & Q.”  (4^^’  S.  ii.  169),  which 
is  most  likely  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  same 
periodical,  that  the  Grand  Magazine  must  have 
gone  oh  for  some  time  after  1758. 

Whilst  thanking  Cuthbeet  Bede  for  giving 
the  particular  and  interesting  account  of  the 
birthplace  of  Bishop  Percy,  in  the  Cartway  at 
Bridgnorth,  I would  suggest  that,  either  in  the 
description  from  the  Grocer,  or  perhaps  owing  to 
some  slight  inadvertence  on  his  part,  there  is  a 
trifling  inaccuracy.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
need  to  query  the  R.  For  as  R.  Foster^  a star  (*) 


after  the  first  syllable  shows  that  it  is  a rebus  on 
the  name,  or  intended  as  one.  Numbers  of  such 
rebuses  are  to  be  found  in  old  buildings  in  Eng- 
land, as  at  Fountains  Abbey,  the  thrush  springing 
from  the  tun,  for  Abbot  Thrustan  ; in  Middle- 
ham  Church,  the  thorn  growing  from  the  tun  for 
Robert  Thornton,  Abbot  of  Jerveaux  j ‘‘  cum 
multis  aliis,”  which  I am  sure  so  good  an  anti- 
quary as  CuTHBEET  Bede  will  easily  recollect. 
In  the  north  ‘‘Forster”  is  alwmys  pronounced 
“Foster,”  as  though  the  r was  useless. 

OxONIENSIS. 

Bolton  Perc3g  near  Tadcaster. 


“ GOD  US  AYDE.” 

S.  vii.  153,  251.) 

This  motto  has  been  attributed  to  the  Yorkshire 
Nortons,  who  took  a leading  part  in  the  rising  in 
the  North,  solely,  I believe,  on  the  ground  that 
Wordsworth,  in  his  poem  of  “ The  White  Doe 
of  Rylstone,”  as  ^Yell  as  in  the  notes,  thus  refers 
to  it  as  occurring  on  a bell : — 

“ Inscriptive  legend  which  I ween 
Ma3^  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen. 

That  legend  and  her  grandsire’s  name,”  &c. 

Canto  vii. 

{Note).  “ On  one  of  the  bells  of  Rj'lstone  Church, 
which  seems  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower,  is 
this  cvpher,  ‘ for  John  Norton,  and  the  motto. 

‘ tQm  ui  sph? 

In  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  vii.  153,  inquiry  was  made  by 
Me.  Peacock  respecting  the  use  of  the  words  as 
a posy  on  rings,  and  as  a heraldic  motto  ; but  the 
only  answer  was  a reference  to  Wordsworth.  My 
curiosity  having  led  me  to  look  a little  further 
back,  I am  in  a position  to  show  that  the  poet  or 
his  informant  has  misread  the  “ inscriptive  le- 
gend ” altogether,  and  also  to  correct  his  mistakes-. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bury,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  I have  now  before  me  a 
rubbing  of  the  bell  to  which  Wordsworth  alludes, 
taken  in  1852,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  and 
the  bells  were  recast.  The  inscription  is  in 
“ Lombardic  ” letters  of  rather  ornate  character, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

The  letter  ^ has  a leaf  on  each  side  of  it,  which 
may  have  led  to  its  being  mistaken  for  5H  or  ^ in 
the  third  word,  and  the  H is  ornamented  in  such 
a wa}^  that  to  a hasty  or  inexperienced  observer 
it  might  look  like  313.  The  first  word  would 
naturally  enough  be  mistaken  for  the  “ cypher 
’’  U"  thought  he  read  “ God  us 

aid,”  and  connected  those  words  with  the  history 
of  John  Norton.  The  inscription  has  been  cor- 
rectly reproduced  on  the  new  bell,  but  the  rubbing 
(probably  the  only  one  in  existence)  affords  abso- 
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lately  incontestable  evidence  of  wbat  tbe  original 
legend  really  was,  and  I hope  sometime  to  see  a 
facsimile  of  it  in  tbe  Reliquary  or  some  other  illus- 
trated periodical.  But  the  bell  had  also  a founder’s 
shield,  which  I have  seen  as  the  trade-mark  on 
two  bells  at  Crofton,  near  Wakefield,  and  which 
appears  from  a rubbing  to  have  been  on  another 
bell  at  Bylstone  inscribed — 

^tl  (Gabriel  C^ra  IBrn 

Now  the  Crofton  bells  have  these  inscrip- 
tions : — 

ab^  marta  gracta  plena 
tn  gob  al  gu0b  gabrtel 
to  which  I have  referred  in  3*^^  S.  xi.  410  as  in- 
stances of  inscriptions  on  Angelas  Bells.  The 
Bylstone  inscription,  misquoted  by  Wordsworth, 
is  then  simply  a shorter  form  of  the  one  at  Crof- 
ton, and  both  are  derived  from  St.  Luke  i.  37 — 

With  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible.”  I may 
add  that  In  God  is  all  ” is  the  motto  of  the 
Barons  Saltoun.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

P.S.  Since  sending  the  above,  I have  received 
from  my  friend  W.  C.  B.,  a frequent  contributor 
to  N.  & Q.,”  the  following  references  : — 

“Inscription  on  a brass  of  Sir  John  Wylcotes,  Great 
Tew,  Oxon  — 

‘ IN  . ON  . IS  . AL.’  (1st  s.  viii.  494), 
explained  ‘ In  one  (God)  is  all.’  (1®*  S.  ix.  19). 

“ Inscription  on  sepulchral  slab,  All  Saints,  Ponte- 
fract — ^ 

‘ + tit  . g0lf  . . all.’  (1st  s.  ix.  172.) 

“ This  latter  slab  is  said  to  be  the  tombstone  of  Thur- 
stan,  Abp.  of  York.  I very  much  doubt  it,  seeing  that 
he  died  1140.” 


Machyn’s  Diary  (4*^  S.  ii.  435,  493.)~In  con- 
sequence of  a sentence  in  the  last  number  of 

N.  & Q.”  I am  led  to  ask  your  permission  to 
state,  that  in  nothing  that  Dr.  Newman  has 
written  has  he  named  or  alluded  to  Machyn’s 
Diary,  much  less  expressed  directly  or  indirectly 
any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  manuscript. 

As  I am  writing,  I will  ask  your  leave  to  add, 
that  your  correspondent  Q.  Q.  in  your  number  for 
Nov.  14  (p.  458)  quite  misunderstands  what  the 
same  writer  has  said  in  one  of  his  volumes  about 
Homan  Catholic  swearing.”  So  far  from  de- 
fending ” it,  he  condemns  it  in  the  lecture  referred 
to.  He  accounts  for  it  as  being  the  necessary 
result  ” of  strong  faith  without  love.  Protestants 
think  that  true  faith  involves  love  and  obedience. 
Catholics  allow  that  faith  is  dead  without  love 
and  obedience,  but  hold  that  it  is  real  faith  still. 
Faith  without  love  often  becomes  superstition  or 
profaneness  j still  these  very  abuses  show  the 
strength  of  the  principle  of  faith.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Newman  has  said.  A.  B. 


Sea-Dreams  : Sea  Furbelow  (4‘*^  S.  ii.  324, 
428.) — In  spite  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  marvellous 
accuracy,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  books 
give  Sea  Furbelow  as  the  sobriquet  of  Laminaria 
hulbosa,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  the 
much  more  furbeloived  species.  Laminaria  sac- 
charina,  which  the  poet  saw  before  his  mind’s 
eye.  L.  bulbosa  is  only  furbelowed  on  each  side 
of  the  stem,  the  frond  itself  being  a broad  fl.at 
expansion  slit  up  into  narrow  finger-like  seg- 
ments ; and  I doubt  much  (I  do  not  speak  posi- 
tively) whether  the  dimpled  flounce”  is  capable 
of  much  ^‘flapping.”  One  may  meet  with  many 
specimens  of  L.  bulbosa  also,  without  seeing  the 
“ flounce  ” at  all. 

In  my  collection,  including  many  folio-sized 
specimens,  the  flounce  is  yet  a desideratum.  Nor 
is  the  plant  itself  nearly  so  universally  distributed 
as  Lam.  saccharina.  I have  seen  it  in  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  found  traces  of 
it  at  Pwllheli  in  Wales  5 but  I cannot  recall 
having  ever  seen  a specimen  at  Filey  or  Scar- 
borough, in  spite  of  repeated  visits  and  steady 
seaweed  hunting  at  those  places. 

It  is  from  having  seen  so  little  of  the  species 
that  I dare  not  pronounce  positively  that  the 

dimpled  flounce  ” would  not  flap  ” ; but  from 
its  size  and  position,  and  from  its  often  being 
thickened  with  spores,  I should  question  the  fact 
much. 

Lam.  saccharina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  flounced 
from  end  to  end  when  mature : the  central  por- 
tion of  the  frond  contracting,  and  so  leaving  the 
edges  frilled.  It  grows  to  a great  length,  more- 
over, and  gregariously;  that  is,  the  roots  of  many 
fronds  intertwine ; and  there  is  no  commoner  sight 
at  the  seaside  than  nurses  or  children  or  cheap- 
trippers  dragging  one  of  these  bundles  in  triumph 
along  the  sands,  and  jerking  it  about  for  the  fun 
of  hearing  or  seeing  it  flap. 

I have  to  regret  missing  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  the  point  thoroughly,  both  with 
Mr.  Tennyson  and  Dr.  Harvey ; but  1 know  that 
my  impression,  from  conversation  with  the  former, 
was,  that  he  meant  Lam.  saccharina,  and  I had  at 
the  moment  forgotten  which  was  called  Sea  Fur- 
below in  the  books. 

As  applied  to  L.  saccharina,  the  description  in 

Sea  Dreams  ” is  perfect,  and  puts  the  scene 
visibly  before  one.  Indeed  I almost  wonder  how  the 
passage  can  have  been  difficult,  even  to  a foreigner  ; 
but  I have  not  heard  it  now  for  the  first  time. 

If  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  is  (as  I hope)  an 
algseologist,  and  can  correct  my  idea  of  Jjam.  bul- 
bosa from  better  acquaintance  with  the  plant,  I 
shall  listen  with  deference  and  pleasure.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  a ‘Wile  seaweed”  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  all. 

Margaret  Gatty. 

Ecclesfield. 
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Origin  op  the  Stereoscope  (4‘^  S.  ii.  465.) — 
The  paragraph  given  hyyour  correspondent G.  A.  S. 
as  cut  from  a newspaper  of  the  date  of  1848,  can 
scarcely  he  said  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
stereoscope,  for  it  describes  the  stereoscope  itself, 
which  had  been  invented  ten  years  previously. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  in  a remarkable  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1838  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  binocular  vision,  described  an  instru- 
ment which  he  had  invented  to  illustrate  his 
views,  and  which  he  named  the  stereoscope  to 
“indicate  its  property  of  representing  solid  figures.” 
This  is  the  instrument  more  or  less  accurately 
described  in  your  correspondent’s  “ cutting.”  It 
is  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  rejiecting 
stereoscope,  was  at  the  time  regularly  made  and 
sold  by  the  opticians,  and  I have  frequently  used  it. 
It  was,  however,  subsequently  superseded  in  public 
favour  by  the  refracting  stereoscope,  which  was 
so  called  from  its  effecting  the  same  objects  as 
the  reflecting  stereoscope,  % means  of  refraction 
through  lenses  instead  of  the  reflections  from  the 
mirrors.  This  refracting  instrument,  from  its 
compactness,  and  the  readiness  and  cheapness 
with  which  the  suitable  pictures  were  produced, 
soon  became  a favourite  with  the  public,  and  was 
the  well-known  instrument  seen  in  every  drawing- 
room. The  reflecting  instrument  is,  nevertheless, 
the  only  one  capable  of  showing  large  pictures, 
and  it  is  a pity  it  has  been  thrown  aside.  Those 
who  desire  further  information  should  consult 
Professor  Wheatstone’s  paper  above  alluded  to,  as 
well  as  his  Bakerian  lecture  delivered  subsequently 
before  the  Royal  Society.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

The  Holt  Ghost  (4**^  S.  ii.  323,  426.) — 

’Eai/  5e  irpoaUrai  ns  rh  KaO'  'E^paiovs  evayy^Xior, 
cv9a  ainhs  6 ^carrip  (prjaiu'  "'Apn  eAa^e  fxe  rj  /XTjrrjp  piov  rh 
Ay lou  Uuev/xa  eu  /xia  twu  rpix^iv  jUov,  Kal  airei/eyice  pte  els 
rh  opos  rb  pieya  ©ajSup'  eiraTvopiiffei  ttms  pi-wrjp  Xpicrrou 
rh  dia  rov  Abyov  yeyeuj^rjpieyou  Tlyevpia"' Ay lou  eJvai  dv~ 
varai.  ravTo,  8e  Kol  rovro  ov  xctAevrV  ippt.r]yev(rai.  el  yup 
b TTOiwv  rh  OeArjI^ot.  rov  Harphs  rod  ev  rois  ovpavois  aSeA- 
<pbs  KoX  abe\(pb  Kal  pn.’rjT'pp  ecrriv  avrov^  Kal  ^ddvei  to 
abe\(pbs  XpKTrov  vvopLa  ov  piovov  enl  rh  rcbv  avdpoo-KCCu 
yevos  aAAa  Kal  e-rrl  rd  rovrov  Oeiorepa^  ouSet'  (xronov 
erraij  (xdKKoVy  7rdo"'/]s  Xp)7|UaTtfoi;or77S  pcr^rphs  Xpicrrov  did 
TO  TToieiv  rh  deArjpia  rov  ev  rois  ovpavois  Harphs,  rh 
Hvevpia  rh  Ay lov  elvai  pirirepa.  — Origenis  Homelia  in 
Johannem,  ap.  Fabricium,  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  i.  362.  Hamburgi,  1719. 

The  interpretation  of  Origen  is  forced,  and 
Ernesti’s  notes  upon  the  passage  show  that  some 
of  the  early  heretics  treated  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
a female  principle.  Remembering  how  much 
painters  have  taken  from  the  apocryphal  gospels, 
1 think  He  may  have  been  represented  accord- 
though  I do  not  know  an  instance. 

H.  B.  C. 


Quotation  Wanted  (4^^  S.  ii.  440.) — 

“ The  abbot  in  fear  struck  both  his  thighs  ; 

The  abbey  clock  struck  one,” — 

is  from  Praed’s  “ Red  Fisherman,”  with  this  va.- 
riation  : ^‘The  startled  priest  f'  &c. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Samuel  Bagster,  Jun.  (4*^  S.  ii.  414)  pub* 
lislied  a book  on  The  Management  of  Tees,  with 
a Description  of  the  Ladies'  Safety  Hive,  the 
third  edition  of  which  work  is  now  before  me. 
It  is  a purely  practical  book,  and  has  no  chapter 
exclusively  on  bee  moralities.  I have  not  met 
with  the  selection  to  which  Bagster’s  biographer 
refers ; and  observe  that  it  is  not  enumerated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton  in  the  List  of  Be© 
Books” — the  only  full  list  I know  of — which  he 
gives  in  his  work  entitled  My  Bee  Book.  Cotton 
enters  Purchas’s  work  thus : — 

“ Purchas,  S.  Theatre  of  Politicall  Flying  Insects.  4to.. 
London : 1657.” 

W.  II.  s. 

Yaxley. 

The  Halifax  and  Rochester  Peerages  (4^^^ 
S.  ii.  413.) — There  was  no  relation  between  the 
two  families  in  either  case.  The  intervals  between 
the  extinction  of  the  one  family  and  the  elevation 
of  another  to  the  peerage  by  the  same  title  were 
extremely  short.  William  Savile,  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  died  without  male  issue  him  surviving 
in  1700,  and  on  December  4 of  the  same  year 
Charles  Montague  was  created  Baron  Halifax. 
Charles  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  died  a minor 
in  1681,  and  Lawrence  Hyde  was  created  Earl  of 
Rochester  Nov.  29, 1682.  Hermentrude. 

Bolton  Percy  Church,  Yorkshire  (4^^^  S.  i. 
389.)— Mr.  John  Piggot,  Jun.  inquires  concern- 
ing the  matrix  of  a brass  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  attendant  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St» 
John,  said  to  be  in  one  of  the  sedilia  of  this  church. 
I have  carefully  examined  the  sedilia,  and  am 
almost  certain  that  the  stone  at  the  back  of  the 
central  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  was- 
once  a matrix.  Traces  of  the  steps  of  a cross  are 
discernible,  but  the  other  parts  are  so  filled  with 
mortar  and  daubed  with  whitewash,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  may  be  concealed  under- 
neath. On  the  left-hand  side  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  cross  are  traces  of  a shield.  In  the  sedilia  are 
places  for  three,  but  there  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  pillars  supporting  the  stone  tabernacle -work 
or  canopy,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  church  is  a remarkably  fine  one,  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1420. 
It  consists  of  nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a chancel 
of  great  size  and  beauty  j but  what  is  remarkable 
in  a church  of  this  date,  there  are  no  clerestory 
windows  whatever  in  the  nave.  The  east  window 
measures  23  feet  from  the  sill  to  the  apex  of  the 
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arclij  and  its  breadth  is  14  feet.  It  consists  of 
five  lights,  and  contains  in  the  lower  part  five 
figures  — Scroope,  Bowet,  Kemp,  Booth,  and 
Neville,  Archbishops  of  York,  vested  in  gorgeous 
robes,  chasuble,  stole,  alb,  dalmatica  and  jewelled 
gloves,  each  holding  in  his  left  hand  either  a 
pastoral  staff  or  crozier,  the  right  hand  raised 
delivering  the  blessing,  and  the  mitres  on  their 
heads  all  surrounded  % a nimbus  or  glory.  Below 
are  their  respective  coats  of  arms.  Above  them 
are  the  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Anna  the  mother 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Elizabeth 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

This  window  had  become  much  dilapidated, 
and  was  in  many  places  very  imperfect,  as,  for 
instance,  the  faces  of  four  of  the  figures  of  the 
archbishops  were  wanting,  besides  considerable 
portions  of  their  vestments,  until  Archdeacon 
Oreyke,  the  present  rector,  in  the  year  1866  re- 
stored it  at  his  own  expense.  Messrs.  Warrington 
of  London  were  the  artists;  and  so  judiciously 
has  the  restoration  been  carried  out  by  them,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  new  glass  and 
which  the  old.  It  is  certainly  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  unique  windows  in  England,  and  a 
very  great  ornament  to  the  fine  old  church  at 
Bolton  Percy.  It  reminds  one  of  Milton’s  II  Pen- 
seroso  — 

“ Storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  light  ” ; 

and  when  the  sunshine  streams  in,  the  type  of 
the  Prayer-book  and  Bible  glows  like  a richly 
illuminated  missal. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  chancel  windows  is 
said  to  have  been  collected  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  church,  and  placed  there  by  Thomas  Lamp- 
lugh,  rector,  from  1716  to  1747.  Oxoi^iEitsis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Esshstg-tox  (4^^  S.  ii.  396.)  — Essington,  or 
Eastanton  (its  modern  designation),  is  a very 
small  hamlet  on  the  border  of  the  parishes  of 
Andover  and  Knights  Enham,  generally  considered 
to  belong  to  Andover.  The  family  of  Blake  re- 
sided there  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  this 
family  was  Sir  William  Blake,  trustee  and  ex- 
ecutor of  Alderman  Henry  Smith,  the  benefactor 
of  Surrey  and  many  other  places  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  through  this  Sir  Wm.  Blake  Andover  is,  I 
believe,  indebted  for  participating  in  his  property. 

Bernard  Calvert,  whose  rapid  journey  from 
London  to  Calais  and  back  again  to  London  took 
but  one  day — July  17,  1621— lived  at  Andover,  in 
the  house  of  Petre  Blake  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  and  of  Easington  in  Hants. 

At  present  Eastanton  is  only  farmhouses  and 
cottages. 

I have  not  access  to  Berry’s  Hants  Genealogies^ 
but  if  Tewaes  would  furnish  me  with  a pedigree. 


or  any  particulars  of  the  Blake  family,  I should 
feel  much  obliged  to  him. 

Sir  William  Blake  resided  at  Hall  House  in 
Kensington,  and,  I think,  died  there  October  30, 
1630.  Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

CoLTTMBAKiA  (4*^’^  S.  ii.  323.)  — Are  pertinents 
of  all  estates  in  Scotland.  All  proprietors  of 
lands  in  this  country  yielding  ten  chalders  of 
victual  or  160  bolls  of  grain  were  entitled  to 
erect  a columbarium.  Hence,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  they  are  to  be  found. 

Seth  Wait. 

Theeshold  (4^^'  S.  ii.  416.) — This  is  a corrupted 
form  of  threslnvold,  the  threshing-floor,  or  more 
literally,  the  threshing-wood.  It  may  therefore 
be  appropriately  used  for  the  threshing-floor  itself, 
or  for  the  piece  of  wood  which  receives  the  beat- 
ing of  the  feet.  In  my  foot-note  to  Piers  Ploiv- 
man,  pass.  vii.  line  201,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
four  MSS.  it  is  spelt  four  different  ways,  viz.,  — 
threxiDolcle,  thressheivold,  threschfold,  and  throsch- 
foJd.  HidrQ  fold  is  also  a corruption  of  ivold,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  German  loald,  and  English 
weald,  as  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Mr.  Morris  has 
contributed  a paper  to  the  Philological  Society  on 
the  ending  -wold,  which  further  appears  in  other 
words,  as  arche-wold,  a board  used  in  building  the 
ark,  and  rode-^vold,  the  rood-wood,  or  rood-tree, 
i.  e.  the  cross.  V/altee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Jaydee  must  be  too  well  versed  in  the  agri- 
cultural phraseology  of  Aubrey’s  native  county 
not  to  know  that  the  expression  ^Hhey  thought 
not  the  noise  of  the  threshold  ill  music,”  means 
the  sound  occasioned  by  the  stroke  of  the  flails  on 
the  wooden  floor  of  the  barn,  Threshells,  or,  as 
in  Wiltshire  pronounced,  draishells,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  flail  itself,  which  is  now  almost  obso- 
lete since  the  introduction  of  threshing  machines. 
I remember  an  old  rustic  rejoicing  in  a present  of 
stout  white  leather,  ’twill  make  a famous  eap- 
sall  (hinge  of  the  flail)  for  my  new  draishellsP 
Threshold,  as  applied  to  a barn  floor,  is  not  com- 
indn  in  Wiltshire.  I think  Aubrey’s  MS.  may 
have  been  altered  in  copying  from  threshells  to 
threshold,  and  that  the  latter  word  does  not  signify 
a place  where  corn  is  threshed.  Threshing  fioor,  or 
harPs floor,  would  be  used  rather.  E.  W. 

Oalligeapht  (3*'^  S.  ii.  210,  319.) — It  has  at 
all  times  been  the  fashion  to  follow  and  imitate 
the  tastes,  the  ways,  and  even  by-ways,  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and  at  no  time  and  in  no  country 
more  so  than  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  Judging,  there- 
fore, from  a splendid  specimen  of  calligraphy  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  virgin  queen,  and  of  Darn- 
ley  (see  at  the  British  Museum  his  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Leycester  from  Dunkeld,  Eeb.  21, 
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1544-4.5),  than  wliicli  nothing  can  be  finer— also 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Charles  I. — I donbt,  notwith- 
standing the  passage  in  Hamlet  quoted  by  Me. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  (p.  319),  that  the  foolish  con- 
ceit, as  K.  very  properly  terms  it  (p.  210) — ‘Hhat 
a bad  hand  is  characteristic  of  a gentleman” — can 
have  been  “ already  rooted  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare.” 

M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  in  his  fourth  volume, 
Causeries  d'un  Curieux,  speaking  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  says : On  attachait  a cette  epoque  une 
importance  extreme  a la  beaute  de  I’ecriture,” 
and  he  gives  a beautiful  facsimile  of  the  queen’s 
flourished  style  of  writing  as  proof  of  it. 

P.  A.  L. 

CoENiSH  Peimeval  Remains  (4‘’'  S.  ii.  415.) — 
By  far  the  most  voluminous  work  on  Cornish 
antiquities  is  by  the  late  Dr,  Borlase,  entitled 
Antiquities^  Histoy'ical  and  Monumental,  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  Oxford,  1769.  This  volume 
has  become  the  text-book  of  all  writers  on  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  county,  and  is  frequently 
quoted  by  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  descriptions  therein  contained  refer 
to  the  state  of  the  various  monuments  a century 
ago,  and  do  not  in  all  cases  strictly  apply  at  the 
present  time.  Moreover,  the  conclusions  of  the 
doctor  are  on  many  points  wild  and  fanciful, 
especially  when  he  dwells  on  the  Druids  and 
their  supposed  places  of  resort ; but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  work  taken  as  a whole  still  retains 
its  place  as  the  standard  one  on  Cornish  antiqui- 
ties. Another  book.  Rambles  in  Western  Corn- 
wall . . . ivith  Notes  on  the  Celtic  Remains  of  the 
Land's  End  District  and  the  Islands  of  Scilly,  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  is  worth  perusal,  as  it  describes  with 
considerable  clearness  and  accuracy  the  condition 
of  the  primeval  remains  in  the  Land’s  End  pe- 
ninsula as  they  appeared  in  1861.  A.  J.  B.  will 
also  find  many  valuable  and  instructive  papers  on 
antiquarian  subjects  relating  to  this  district  in 
the  series  of  Reports  and  .Journals  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Cornwall,  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Curator  at  Truro.  We  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  publication  of 
a work  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  of  Penzance,  on 
“ Cornish  Cromlechs  and  other  Prehistoric  Se- 
pulchral Monuments”;  since  this  volume  will, 
doubtless,  contain  much  trustworthy  information 
concerning  these  always  instructive  Celtic  records, 
and  will  probably  be  the  best  book  of  reference 
for  A.  ,7.  B.  on  this  section  of  Cornish  primeval 
remains.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Bolleit  [Holed  Stone]  (4“’  S.  ii.  392.)— The 
Dawns-men,  Dans  Maen,  or  Dance  Stones,  at 
Bolleit,  were  included  in  Mr.  W.  Cotton’s  etch- 
ings, 4to,  1827.  In  pi,  14  he  described  the  Maen 
To],  or  holed  stone,  in  Burian  at  Bolleit.  Various 


Cornubian  circles  are  called  Dans  Maen,  or  Dans 
Meyns,  dance  stones, — men’s  stones,”  according 
to  Mr.  D.  Gilbert.  See  Essay  on  Dracontia,” 
Archmologia,  vol.  xxv.,  by  Rev.  J.  B,  Deane,  F.S.A. 
Dr.  Borlase’s  Antiquities  of  Cormoall,  p.  168,  de- 
scribed the  Men  an  Tol,  or  Holed  Stone,  in  Mad- 
dern,  Cornwall,  and  the  Holed  Stone  in  Be- 
ryan.”  Diameter  of  former  14  inches.  In  1749 
Dr.  B,  saw  on  the  top  edge  of  this  stone  ‘Gwo  pins 
carefully  lay’d  across  each  other.”  It  was  then 
customary  to  pass  children  through  this  stone  to 
cure  them  of  rickets.  As  to  the  other  engraved 
stone,  he  saw  it  about  60  paces  north  of  Ros- 
modreury  Circle,”  6 in.  thick  at  a medium,  2 ft. 
6 in.  wide,  and  5 ft.  high.  15  in.  below  the  top  it 
had  a hole  6 in.  diam.  quite  through,  to  which 
lie  thought  the  victims  were  tied.  In  an  adjoining 
hedge  Dr.  B.  perceived  another, — hol’d  in  same 
manner,  and  in  one  wall  of  the  village,  near  by, 
a third  of  like  make.” 

These  three  were  mentioned  in  Camden’s  Brit. 
1789,  with  the  Men  an  Tol,  but  Polwhele,  Hist, 
of  Cornwall,  only  alluded  to  the  latter ; and  it  is 
described  with  engraving,  by  Mr.  Blight,  in  his 
Ant.  West  Cornwall,  as  being  at  Anguidal  Down, 
Madron,  4 ft.  diam.,  1 ft.  thick;  hole  15  in. 
diam.  He  mentioned,  in  Wendron  parish,  a 
holed  stone,  like  the  above,  7 ft.  high,  9ft.  long, 
1 ft.  thick,  with  hole  18  in.  diam.  In  his  Week 
at  Lands  End,  p.  19,  he  described  the  Men-an-tol 
and  the  holed-stone  near  Bolleit,”  but  not 
others.  Main  or  men  is  Cornish  for  stone.” 

Che.  Cooke. 

London. 

Histoey  of  Dumfeiesshiee  S.  ii.  415.) — 
The  work  respecting  which  your  correspondent 
inquires  is  entitled  — 

“ History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  with  Notices  of 
Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  the  Western  Borders.  By 
William  M'Dowall.  (Adam  & Charles  Black,  Edin- 
burgh).” 

It  will  be  found  interesting  not  only  to  anti- 
quaries, but  to  general  readers,  as  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  much  curious  information.  I have 
reason  to  know  that  Mr.  M^Dowall  had  many 
valuable  manuscripts  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  has  thus  been  able 
to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  a way  that  has  never  before  been 
attempted.  The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natu- 
ralists’ Society  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  and  has  collected  much  interesting  matter. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  editor  of 
the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Herald. 

Ceattfued  Tait  Ramage. 

The  Block  Books  (4^*^  S.  ii.  313,  &c.) — I ven- 
ture to  think  that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how 
moveable  types  may  have  been  discovered,  as  a 
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help  to  determining-  whether  they  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed the  Block  Books.” 

If  a man  set  to  work  to  carve  any  number  of 
words  upon  wood^  it  must  frequently  happen  that 
a letter  would  be  accidentally  spoiled,  and  espe- 
cially such  letters  as  encircle  a small  portion  of 
wood,  e,  g.  0,  P,  R.  When  such  a thing  occurred, 
either  the  whole  work  must  be  done  over  again, 
or  the  defect  remedied;  and  what  so  likely  as 
that  the  latter  course  should  be  adopted,  and  a 
hole  be  bored  in  the  wood  and  a plug  inserted,  on 
which  a new  letter  might  be  cut  ? This  would 
present  a natural  origin  to  moveable  types. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  moveable  types 
to  be  in  use,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  re- 
course would  afterwards  be  had  to  carving  whole 
words  and  sentences  ? 

I am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  Mr.  Holt’s  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  date  1423  on  the  St.  Christo- 
pher.” Before  he  saw  it,  he  asserted  that  one 
of  the  figures  had  been  altered.  When  he  saw  it, 
he  found  this  assertion  could  not  be  supported ; 
and  then  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
date  applied  to  the  inscription  alone.  Now  I have 
seen  no  ground  assigned  for  this  conclusion  which 
at  all  convinces  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
presumption  surely  is,  that  a date  applies  to  the 
work  whatever  it  is.  I remember  a picture  which 
had  on  it  Gabriel  Poyntz,  aetatis  suae  37,”  fol- 
lowed by  the  year,  which  I do  not  remember. 
Now  can  any  one  doubt  that  this  year  applied  to 
the  time  when  the  picture  was  painted,  as  well 
as  to  the  time  when  Poyntz  was  thirty-seven? 
And  is  not  this  a similar  instance  ? 

These  things  have  occurred  to  my  mind  on 
reading  the  papers  in  N.  & Q.”  I know  nothing 
of  the  writers  on  the  subiects  themselves. 

C.  S.  G. 

Augustine  Wade  (4**^  S.  ii.  440.) — Wade,  im- 
mortalised by  his  single  popular  song,  versified  at 
a weekly  wage  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
for  the  Illustrated  News.  Probably  Mr.  Sheehan 
might  pick  up  information  at  the  corner  of  Milford 
Lane.  Makrocheir. 

Edward  Millar  (4*^  S.  ii.  244.) — This  is  no 
new  name  in  musical  biography,  and  your  corre- 
spondent has  not  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
Scottish  worthy  by  his  quotation.  The  extract 
from  the  Register  of  Presentations  to  Benefices  is 
well  known.  It  had  been  twice  printed  before  its 
appearance  in  N.  & Q.”  First,  by  Mr.  David 
Laing  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Introduction”  of 
Johnson’s  Scots  Musical  Museum ; secondly,  by  the 
Rev.  Neil  Livingstone  in  his  beautiful  reprint  of 
the  Scottish  Vsalter  of  1635.  Edward  Millar  is 
especially  entitled  to  our  respect  from  the  share 
he  took  in  promoting  psalmody  in  Scotland,  and 
for  his  editorship  of  the  Psalter  (the  first  with 
the  tunes  harmonised)  of  1635.  He  was  a pre- 


bendary of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Edinburgh,  and 
took  his  degree  as  M.A.  in  1624.  In  some  MS. 
lists,  dated  1627,  the  name  occurs  of  Mr.  Edward 
Millar,  in  Blackfriars  Wynd  [who]  teaches  bairns.” 
(Balcarres  Papers,  vol.  vii.)  The  time  of  his 
death  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Picture  oe  St.  Benedict  (4^*^  S.  iv.  394.) — 
Mr.  Le  Trouveur  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
the  picture  he  describes  does  not  represent  the 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  The  subject  is  no 
doubt  taken  from  the  story  of  St.  Benedict,  who 
during  his  life  as  a hermit  is  said  to  have  resided 
in  a cave,  and  to  have  been  supplied  with  food 
from  a basket  let  down  by  his  friends  from  above. 
On  one  occasion,  the  legend  tells  us,  a demon 
attempted  to  persecute  the  saint  by  cutting  the 
cord,  and  so  depriving  him  of  his  meal.  This  is 
probably  the  scene  described  as  forming  part  of 
the  picture,  the  satyr  or  naked  figure  representing 
the  evil  spirit.  J.  H.  B. 

Miss  Minieie  (4:^^  S.  i.  536.) — In  default  of 
more  accurate  local  information  from  correspond- 
ents in  the  vicinity,  I may  state  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  one  of  two  sisters 
of  that  name,  who  wrote  some  novels  both  sepa- 
rately and  in  conjunction,  but  of  whom  one  ac- 
quired a rather  unenviable  celebrity  under  her 
married  name  of  Gunning,  in  consequence  of 
having  abetted  her  daughter  in  a ridiculous  at- 
tempt, or  rather  plot,  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
the  then  Marquis  of  Blandford.  There  are  several 
pamphlets,  pro  et  con.,  on  this  nine  days’  scandal, 
in  my  possession  ; but,  not  to  take  up  more  space 
of  '^‘N.  & Q.,”  I may  simply  point  out  that  further 
details  on  the  above  celebrated  ” sisters  will  be 
found  in  Literary  Memoirs  of  Living  Authors  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  Gunning.” 

A.  Dragoman. 

Gazin  \_not  Cazen]  (4*’^  S.  ii.  201.) — M.  Gazin, 
an  eminent  French  publisher  of  many  elegant 
and  esteemed  editions  in  a small  form  of  popular 
works,  was  a native  of  Rheims,  and  exercised  his 
occupation  at  Rheims  and  Paris  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  editions  are 
still  eagerly  sought  after  by  amateurs  and  collec- 
tors, being  remarkable  for  their  correctness  and 
the  elegance  of  their  type  and  engravings.  The 
popularity  of  his  editions  led  to  their  being  coun- 
terfeited, and  it  requires  some  tact  and  expe- 
rience to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  false 
copies.  Gazin’s  death  was  tragical,  having  been 
mortally  wounded  during  a conflict  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  at  the  moment  of  leaving  a cafe  where  he 
had  been  dining,  on  October  5, 1795. 

J.  Macrat. 

Oxford. 

Derivation  oe  the  Word  Gash  (4*^  S.  ii. 
413.)  — However  ingenious  it  might  appear  to 
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look  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  cash  in  the 
questionable  Portuguese  cds  (rather  far-fetched 
from  India),  any  explanation  which  shall  be  based 
on  a simpler  and  more  natural  analogy  will  al- 
ways be  taken  as  coming  nearer  to  the  truth  : cash 
(English),  caisse  (French),  casse  (old  French), 
has  (Dutch),  caxa  (Spanish),  cassa  (Italian),  &c. 
are  all  one  and  the  same  word  j for  although  cash 
is  only  applied  to  “ ready  money,”  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  cashier,  the  man  who  keeps  the 
cash,  is  the  same  not  unimportant  functionary  as 
the  French  caissier,  and  that  their  names  have 
been  borrowed  from  a common  source.  But  the 
English,  in  adopting  the  word  cash,  have  taken 
“ le  contenant  pour  le  contenu,”  which  is  a 

pendant  ” to  that  other  grammatical  puzzle  of 

boiling  the  kettle.”  Even  as  to  pocket  ” re- 
finds its  own  self  in  empocher,”  so  the  verb  to 
cash  is  identical  with  encaisser ; and  the  lihro  de 
caxa  of  the  Spanish  merchant  is  surely  a cash-book 
in  the  office  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  thus  not  at 
all  probable  that  cds  should  be  the  lawful  parent 
of  cash;  for  cds  is  not  only  an  Indian  coin,  but  is 
also  well  known  in  China,  where  it  forms  the 
tenth  part  of  a candorin  ” : so  that  the  idea  of 
bringing  this  word  home  to  cdsa  seems  to  have  no 
foundation.  J.  Van  de  Velde. 

London. 

Latin  MS.  Autobiography  oe  Dr.  King, 
Archbishop  oe  Dublin  (P*'  S.  ii.  440.) — I think 
it  probable  C.  S.  K.  will  find  the  above  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  some  of  Dr.  King’s 
writings  are  deposited  j but  I can  satisfy  him  that 
Mr.  Bigby  was  secretary  to  John,  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  for  in  1759  we  find  him  (the  Viceroy’s 
secretary)  bringing  in  a motion  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  summon  that  body  without 
the  interval  of  forty  days. 

Bigby,  who  had  then  been  appointed  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  subsequent 
disturbances ; for  a gallows  was  actually  prepared, 
and  he  only  escaped  hanging  through  his  absence 
from  town.  • Liom  F. 

Maids  Morton,  Bucks  (S*"^  S.  xi.  298.) — There 
is  a pedigree  of  the  Peyvre  family  in  Lipscomb’s 
Bucks,  vol.  iv.  p.  210,  wherein  Thomas  Peyvre, 
who  died  in  1449,  is  stated  to  be  the  brother  of 
the  two  ladies  who  founded  this  church  in  1450, 
as  stated  by  Browne  Willis  in  the  Gentlemari’s 
Magazine  for  1804. 

At  Little  Linford  House,  near  Newport  Pagnell, 
Bucks,  there  is  a painting  of  these  two  ladies 
joined  together  by  one  hand  of  each.  This  pic- 
ture is  said  to  be  by  Federigo  Zuccaro,  who  was 
bom  in  1543  and  died  in  1609 ; and  in  the  pic- 
ture the  ladies  are  represented  in  the  costume  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  painting  could  not  have  been  taken 


from  life,  and  may  have  been  a copy  from  an 
older  painting.  Is  any  such  older  painting  known 
to  exist?  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  last  Peyvre, 
married  (according  to  the  pedigree)  Sir  John 
Broughton,  who  presented  to  Maids  Morton 
church  in  1465 ',  and  again,  Ann  Broughton  pre- 
sented in  1531.  Can  the  Broughton  family  give 
any  information  on  this  subject?  T.  P. 

Clifton. 

Bridal  Customs  (4*^  S.  ii.  450.) — The  wheat 
ears  scattered  at  weddings  doubtless  symbolised 
fertility.  In  a description  of  a Corsican  wedding 
in  a recent  novel  (Sweet  Anne  Page,  ii.  248)  I 
find  the  following : — 

“Girls  from  the  balconies  of  Isola  Eossa  strewed 

flowers  and  grains  of  wheat  as  the  bride  passed  ; 

and  a baby  in  swaddling  clothes  was  placed  in  Fiordilisa’s 
hands,  and  they  sang  — 

“ Dio  vi  dia  buona  fortuna, 

' Tre  di  maschi  e femmin’  una ! ” 

By  the  way,  Punch  was  curiously  felicitous^ 
when  Mr.  Hannay  was  simultaneously  married 
and  made  consul  at  Barcelona,  in  exclaiming 
Spargite  nuces  ! Makrocheir. 

Anecdote  oe  the  French  Bevolution  (4*^  S. 
ii.  438.) — I cannot  assist  T.  M.  W.  by  indicating 
the  source  of  the  anecdote  he  alludes  to,  but  wish 
to  ask  him  whence  his  quotation  — 

“ What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring  ” ? 

I cannot  but  think  he  had  in  his  mind  the  well- 
known  beginning  of  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  ” : — • 

“ What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs ! 

What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things ! ” 

If  I am  mistaken,  and  he  can  give  authority  for 
his  line,  I should  be  glad  to  be  set  right. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  constantly  one  hears 
quotations  in  which  the  sense  or  beauty  is  marred 
by  incorrectness  from  those  who  have  — 

“ Just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ” ; 
but  for  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  it  is  very  desirable 
that  those  who  have  retained  the  meaning  of  a 
line  without  remembering  the  words  should  refer 
and  make  sure  they  are  exact,  or  avoid  the  use  of 
inverted  commas.  Charles  Wylie. 

Bogero’s  Song  (4**‘  S.  ii.  374.) — I should  still 
like  a little  more  information  on  this  subject.  It 
is  clear  that  the  sixth  stanza  did  not  appear  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin  newspaper.  The  answer  I re- 
ceived runs  thus : — 

“ We  cannot  say  when  the  stanza  first  appeared  in 
print,  but  in  the  earliest  edition  to  which  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  referring,  viz.  12mo,  1799,  and  which,  as 
it  does  not  specify  what  edition  it  is,  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  be  the  first,  the  stanza  will  be  found.” 

‘^Earliest  edition  ” of  what?  The  editio  prin- 
ceps  is  the  newspaper  itself — it  now  lies  before 
me  j and  Bogero’s  song,  in  five  stanzas  only,  con- 
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eludes^  at  pp,  238-9,  tlie  first  act  of  The  Rovers ; 
or,  Double  Arrangement.  Makeocheie. 

[The  earliest  edition  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin 
(12ino,  printed  for  J.  Wright,  Piccadilly,  1799),— the  first 
work,  we  presume,  in  which  the  poetry  of  that  journal 
was  reprinted. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Oeom  a Boo  ” (4^^  S.  ii.  438.) — Allow  me  to 
correct  the  egregious  error  of  your  correspondent 
OsPHAL,  wfio  undertakes  to  explain  the  well- 
known  motto  of  the  great  Geraldine  family  now 
represented  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  He  asserts 

Grom  a boo”  signifies  the  ‘father’s  vineyards,” 
without  telling  us  in  what  hitherto  unknown 
tongue  such  meaning  for  the  words  can  be  found. 

Grom  a boo  ” signifies  “ Groom  for  ever,”  and 
was  the  rallying  war-cry  of  the  Kildare  Geral- 
dines, taken  from  their  great  stronghold  Groom 
Castle,  CO.  Limerick;  as  ^^Shanet  a boo”  was 
the  motto  of  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  my  request  f(?r  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  architectural  details  of  Groom 
Castle  when  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Richmond  up  to  1700-10.  A modern  pic- 
turesque residence  exists,  built  into  the  old  castle, 
of  which  the  keep  and  walls  remain. 

Robeet  D.  Lyons. 

8,  Merrion  Square  West,  Dublin. 

OsPHAL  has  made  a strange  mistake  in  trans- 
lating this  motto.  An  Irishman  would  have  told 
him  that  its  meaning  was  ‘‘  Grom  for  ever,”  or 

Grom  to  victorj^,”  and  that  it  was  the  war-cry 
of  the  Fitzgeralds  when  they  were  wont  to  issue 
from  their  castle  of  Grom  to  harry  the  country,” 
long  before  The  Father’s  Vineyard,”  or  indeed 
any  other  book,  was  printed.  Two  or  three  other 
Irish  families  have  very  similar  mottos ; as  the 
‘‘Knight  of  Glin,”  also  a Fitzgerald,  who  has 
“ Shanet  a boo” — “John  for  ever,”  in  remem- 
brance of  the  first  knight.  Also  the  Dunns,  who 
have  “ Mullher  a boo” — “ Victory  for  the  Duns,” 
or  “ People  of  the  Hill  ” ; dun  in  Irish  being  a 
little  hill.  Lubovic  Houston. 

“ Wine  and  Walnuts  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  384.) — In 
the  “Notices  to  Correspondents”  I find  an  allu- 
sion to  this  work.  To  the  information  there 
given  to  C.  D.  L.  I beg  to  add  the  following  epi- 
gram— a cutting  from  the  John  Bull,  and  said  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Theodore  Hook : — 

‘Wine  and  Walnuts,’  I own,  is  a feast  most  divine 

When  your  walnuts  are  good,  and  well  flavoured  your 
wine : 

But  the  treat  you  afford  us  is  truly  infernal ; 

Your  wine  has  no  taste,  and  your  walnuts  no  kernel.” 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Insceiption  (4<^^  S.  ii.  415.) — I do  not  find  any 
difficulty  in  the  inscription  at  Pfeffers  (not  Pfaf- 
fiers),  in  Switzerland.  I thus  render  it,  the  idiom 
of  our  tongue  not  admitting  a more  literal  trans- 
lation : — 


“ Boniface  Prior  and  the  Convent  erected  in  1697 
tliis  temple  to  Mary  exalted  ^bove  the  Heavenly  Host  in 
the  world  of  Spirits.” 

“ Coelo  animato  ” evidently  means  “in  the  spirit 
world,”  or  the  “heaven  of  souls.”  Professor 
Nessler  of  Lausanne,  to  whom  I have  shown  my 
rendering,  says  that  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  present  buildings  at  Pfeffers  were  con- 
structed between  1665  and  1697.  The  original 
edifice  was  erected  by  Benedictines  in  713,  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1663.  The  convent  was 
dissolved  in  1838  at  the  request  of  the  members  : 
the  institution  being  quite  insolvent,  and  bur- 
dened with  a heavy  debt.  It  is  now  a lunatic 
asylum.  The  church  is  still  used  for  worship. 

James  Heney  Dixon. 

Thomson’s  “ Seasons”  S.  ii.  319,  374, 469.) 
I wrote  without  referring  to  books,  and  I admit 
that  I have  not  found  an  example  of  “ suns  ” in 
English  meaning  “ climes.”  But  in  Latin  the 
well-known  phrase  in  Horace — “ Terras  alio  ca- 
lentes  sole  ” — implying,  in  poetical  language,  more 
suns  than  one  (explained  by  Doering  “ sub  alia 
coeli  plaga) — comes  near  to  what  Thomson  said ; 
and  one  or  two  more  may  be  seen  in  the  Lexicons, 
such  as  “ in  illo  Lucretino  tuo  sole,”  Cic.  ad  Att. 
vii.  11.  “ Swarming  on  ” simply  means  “ pressing 
omvards,  towards h''  It  is  idle  to  argue  on  ques- 
tions of  taste ; and  certainly  I could  never  hope 
to  agree  with  a gentleman  who  can  see  a flaw  in 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  lines  ever  written,  by 
Gray  or  by  any  one  else,  and  prefer  to  it  the  tiara 
of  epithets  which  he  has  devised.  If  Me.  Keight- 
LEY  will  find  a single  admirer  of  Gray  to  <agree 
with  him  I will  reconsider  the  matter. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge.  LytteltON. 

Fastidiousness  (4*'^  S.  ii.  475.) — When  I sug- 
gested the  separation  of  dirty  matter  from  clean,  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  done  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Percy  folio,  in  which  “The  Dragon 
of  Wantley,”  and  some  other  compositions  nearly 
as  foul,  are  not  reprinted.  They  are  not  in  the 
manuscript.  I do  not  think  that  any  clergyman 
of  the  present  century  would  have  inserted  them 
in  the  Reliques,  but  the  coarseness  of  the  last  may 
afford  some  excuse  even  for  a bishop. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Katteen’s  Day  (4^^'  S.  ii.  201,  333.) — 

“ I find  no  mention  of  the  art  of  knitting  lace,  or  the 
terms  that  belong  to  it,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  . . . This  art  was  found  out  before  1561,  at 

St.  Annaberg,  by  Barbara  Uttman,  who  died  in  l.o7o,  in 
the  61st  year  of  her  age.” — Beckmann’s  Ristory  of  Inven- 
tions, article  “ Lace.” 

Did  not  Katherine  of  Arragon  die  in  1536,  wlien 
Barbara  Uttman  was  only  twenty-two  years  old.^ 
If  so,  was  it  likely  that  the  Spanish  queen  intro- 
duced the  new  German  invention  into  England  ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 


4th  s.  II.  Nov.  28,  ’6a.  J 
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Frat^cis  Jtjnitjs  (4*^  S.  ii.  393.) — 

“ Les  Noms  Feodaux,  ou  Noms  cTe  ceux  qiii  ont  tenu 
fiefs,  en  France,  depuis  le  xiF  si^cle  jusque  vers  le  milieu 
du  xviii®,  par  M.  I’Abbe  de  Beteucourt,  Merabre  de  i’Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions  etc.  (New  edition,  4 vols.  8vo.) 
Contenant  plus  de  20,000  noms  nobles.” 

The  ahove-quoted  work  will  probably  assist 
F.  J.  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  histories 
of  noble  French  families  of  the  sixteenth  century 
may  be  gathered.”  J.  Macraa'. 

Oxford. 

M(^cenanc0U3. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Reliquix  HearniancB.  The  Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
31.  A.  of  Edmund  Hall,  being  Extracts  from  his  Diaries. 
Collected,  with  a few  Notes,  by  Philip  Bliss.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  In  Three  Vols.  (J.  R.  Smith.) 
There  are  few  more  interesting  books  of  its  kind  than 
the  late  Dr.  Bliss’s  Collection  of  the  Remains  of  Tom 
Hearne ; and  as  that  edition  was  limited  to  two  hundred 
copies,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  have 
been  long  since  out  of  print.  Mr.  Russell  Smith  has  done, 
therefore,  very  wisely  in  including  a new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  it  in  his  Library  of  Old  Authors,  and  still  more 
wisely  in  enlarging  it  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a 
volume  (or  one-sixth  of  the  original),  reprinting  in  it 
Mr.  Beriah  Botfield’s  Bibliotheca  Hearniana,  and  ren- 
dering the  work  still  more  complete,  by  making  the  Index 
still  more  comprehensive.  So  that  this  new  edition  is 
not  only  easily  obtainable  at  a very  moderate  price,  but 
for  all  literary  and  historical  purposes,  is  better  than  the 
original. 

Books  Received. — 

Peranzabuloe : The  Lost  Church  found ; or,  the  Church  of 
England  not  a New  Church,  but  Ancient,  Apostolical, 
and  Independent,  and  a Protestmg  Church  Nine  Hundred 
Years  before  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Collins  Trelawney,  M.A.  (Rivingtou.) 

As  Mr.  Collins’s  interesting  little  book  has  here  reached 
a sixth  edition,  it  is  suflacient  for  us  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  of  its  publication. 

Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Edited 
and  prefaced  by  Robert  Buchanan.  Vol.  L Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  (Moxon.) 

The  first  volume  of  a neat  little  edition  of  Longfellow, 
with  a short  but  appreciative  Preface  by  Robert  Bu- 
chanan. 

Notes,  Genealogical  and  Historical,  of  the  Fanshawe 
Family.  No.  I.  Pedigree  and  Funeral  Certificates. 
No.  II.  Extracts  from  Registers. 

These  Notes  on  the  old  family  of  the  Fanshawes  are 
reprinted  for  private  circulation  from  Dr.  Howard’s 
3Iiscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica. 

The  ABC  and  1,  2,  3,  Despatch  Box.— “A  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,”  is  a rule  which  ap- 
plies with  especial  force  to  papers  of  every  kind,  from  com- 
mercial or  general  correspondence  to  literary  collections. 
We  beg  therefore  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  principle  to  an  ingenious  Despatch 
Box  lately  patented  by  Messrs.  Jenner  & Knewstub  “ for 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  papers  and  ready  reference  to 
them  ” under  the  name  of  the  ABC  and  1,  2,  3,  De- 
spatch Box.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  our  limited  space, 
to  point  out  the  simple  mechanical  arrangements  of  this 
ingenious  invention  ; but  we  heartily  recommend  all  in- 


tending purchasers  of  a new  despatch  box,  before  they 
select  one,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  Messrs. 
Jenner  and  Knewstub’s  ABC  Box,  which,  we  believe, 
may  be  had  in  a great  variety  of  forms  at  a corresponding 
scale  of  prices. 

Mu.  C.  Edwoxds,  one  of  Mr.  H.  Bohn’s  earliest  em- 
ployes, the  principal  compiler  of  his  gigantic  Guinea 
Catalogue,  the  discoverer  of  the  rare  and  unknown  books 
at  Sir  Charles  Isham’s,  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire, 
of  which  an  account  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  last  year, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  Willis  and  Sotheran, 
is  about  joining  the  old  established  firm  of  Sackett  of 
Birmingham ; which  business  will,  for  the  future,  be 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Messrs.  Sackett  and 
Edmonds  of  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Athanasius  and  other  Poems,  by  the  Fellow  of  a College.  Masters. 
***  Letters  stating  particulai’s  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  VV.  H.  Smith,  Publisher  of  “ NOTES  & QUERIES.” 
4),  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Particulars  of  Price,  Sic...  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Savage’s  Historv  op  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Howden.  8vo.  1801. 

Histobv  op  Wressle.  8vo.  1804. 

History  of  Howdenshire,  &c. 

Bedell’s  History  op  Hornsea,  Yorkshire.  1848.  Illustrated. 
Frost’s  Address  to  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
5 Nov.  1830.  Hull,  1831. 

Knox’s  Descriptions,  &c.,  of  East  Yorkshire.  1855. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Boulter,  6, Park.  Row,  Park  Street,  Hull. 


Dorfey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  6 Vols. 

Dresden  Gallery.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Baines’  Lancashire.  4 Vols.  4to. 

Bern’s  Plays.  4 Vols.  12mo. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spbnceriana.  4 Vols. 

Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Tour.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London.  W. 


Priestley’s  Works.  Vols.  XXIII.  and  XXV. 

Culpepper’s  Works.  3 Vols.  8 vo. 

Barrett’s  Magus.  4to. 

Astrological  Works.  Report  any. 

Behmen,  Pordage,  or  Sterry’s  Works. 

Wanted  by  ifr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  o-j  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

W.  B.  C.  Has  our  Correspondent  applied  to  Colnaghi,  Pall  Mall, 
East  ? 

Old  Names  of  Ships  {ant^,  p.  484).  A Correspondent  is  anxious  to 
know,  for  literary  purposes,  where  Mr.  Davis  met  with  these  names. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  the  value  of  information  of  this 
kind  in  all  cases  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  authorities  on 
which  the  information  is  founded. 

W.  Buck's  4‘28  Views  of  Cities.  Castles,  and  Beligious  Ruins,  1727-40, 
were  published  by  subscription,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germains. 

T.  T.  W.  The  Trial  of  the  Manchester  Bards  [1S53]  is  atb'ibuted  to 
Mr.  John  Cameron  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 

I.  J.  O’Connor.  For  a notice  of  the  word  Brit,  and  Britt,  on  coins, 
see  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  xii  350. 


The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  miking,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factorj'j  53  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

” Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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EADIE’S  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Published  this  Day.  The  Eleventh  Edition,  embracing  all  the  Latest 
Discoveries  and  Explorations.  Large  ipost,  8vo,  700  pages,  hand- 
some cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

A BIBLICAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  ; or,  Dictionary 

of  Eastern  Antiquities,  Geography,  _ Natural  History,  Sacred 
Annals,  and  Biography,  Theology,  and  Biblical  Literature,  illustrative 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  REV.  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D., 
LL.D.  With  Maps  prepared  expressly  by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  and 
numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

“ This  new  edition  is  not  a mere  reissue,  for  the  changes,  small  and 
great,  are  so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
a new  production.” — Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. 

London  ; CHARLES  GRIFFIN  & CO.,  10,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Published  this  Day,  demy  Ito,  750  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  very 
handsomely  bound,  price  21s. 

The  earth  delineated  with  pen  and 

PENCIL  ; An  Illustrated  Record  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and 
Adventures  All  Round  the  World.  Illustrated  with  more  than  two 
hundred  Engravings,  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  by  the  most  eminent 
Artists,  including  several  from  the  master- pencil  of  Gustave  Dor^. 


Valuable  Books,  Gould’s  Birds  of  Europe,  Curious  Manuscripts,  &c. 

Messrs,  puttick  & simpson  win  sell 

by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.  (west 
side),  on  TUESDAY,  December  8,  and  following  days,  a Collection 
of  highly  valuable  and  curious  BOOKS,  including  the  Library  of  an 
Antiquary,  removed  from  Monmouthshire  ; the  Ifibrary  of  the  late 
MR.  ROBERT  TRIPHOOK  ; Books  from  the  Library  of  the  late 
MR.  C.  M.  WESTMACOTT,  of  “The  Age,”  with  original  MSS,  of 
his  Compositions  in  Prose  and  Verse  ; Note-book  for  the  Secret  History 
of  George  III.  (Hannah  Lightfoot,  &c.) 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


Hr.  FORREST,  Antiquary,  will  be  glad  to 

t receive  COMMISSIONS  for  the  BOOK  SALE.  6,000  Volumes, 
ordered  by  the  Council  of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter.  South  Wales, 
taking  place  on  2ud,  3rd,  and  4th  Dec.  17a,  Carlton  Buildings,  Cooper 
Street,  Manchester.  Many  curious  Old  Books  and  Shaksperian  Illus- 
trations on  Sale. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 
192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 


London  : CHARLES  GRIFFIN  & CO.,  10,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
A SECRETARYSHIP  WANTED. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  good  address  and  thorough 

business  habits,  and  who  can  give  excellent  testimonials,  wishes 
to  offer  his  services  in  the  above  capacity.— Application  to  M.  A.,  care 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  8,  New  Burlington  Street,  London,  W. 

Books. — a Catalogue  just  published  (post  free 

for  One  Stamp),  containing  Trials  at  Old  Bailey,  50  Vols.  lOZ.; 
Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonn^,  9 Vols.  6i  guineas;  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley’s 
Works,  26  Vols.  4 guineas,  &c.— Libraries  Purchased  for  Cash. 

THOMAS  MILLARD,  38,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


Rare  books.  — Shakspeare,  First,  Second, 

and  Fourth  Edition,  Folio ; Caxton’s  Legenda  Aurea,  1493  ; 
Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  1562  ; Stirling’s  Artists  of  Spain,  3 vols. 
4to,  large  paper ; and  other  very  Rare  and  Curious  Books,  are  con- 
tained in  a NEW  CATALOGUE  just  issued  by  THOMAS  BEET, 
15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  Sent  by  post  on  receipt 
of  three  stamps. 


For  sale  (A  Bargain).— encyclopaedia 

BRITANNICA,  8th  Edit.  21  vols.  4to,  and  Index,  cloth  boards,  in 
perfect  condition,  published  at  25L  12s.,  ofiered  at  16Z — Address  THOS. 
BATCHELOR,  Bookseller,  Portsmouth. 


AB  c 


PATENT  DESPATCH 


BOX. 


JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  newly- 
invented  Patent  A B C andl,  2,  3,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  which  for 
general  convenience,  for  ready  access  to  papers,  and  methodical  ar- 
rangement, have  received  the  highest  commendation.  Price  10s.  6d. 
and  upwards. 

“ This  really  valuable  contrivance.”— Panc/t. 

“ There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  invention.” 

Morning  Post. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  Inventors  of  the  ELGIN  WRITING 
CASE,  33,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET,  and66,  JERMYN  STREET. 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

1\/rORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

ItX  British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world. _ No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.  6cZ.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  &d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

MBSSRS.  GikBRISX.. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  Zd. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation,”— HemZd. 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  : 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C, 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


Teeth. — MR.  ward,  S.M.D.,  ISS,  Oxford 

street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  fi'om  5Z.  j 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6cZ.,  complete  set  6Z.;  on  platina  10s.,  complete 
set9Z.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  12Z.;  filling  5s.  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.  — N.B.  Practical  dentist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 


PEPSINE. — Only  Silver  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition, 

1867.  — MORSOlM’S  PEPSINE  WINE,  GLOBULES,  and 
LOZENGES— the  popular  Remedy  for  Weak  Digestion.  Manufactured 
by  T.  MORSON  & SON,  31,  33,  and  124  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.C.— Bottles  from  3s.  Boxes  from  2s.  6cZ.  Globules 
in  Bottles,  from  2s. 


T lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.— 
i 1 HAVRE  EXHIBITION.  OCTOBER,  1868,  GOLD  MEDAL  ; 
PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867,  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS.— CAUTION. 
None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s  (the  inventor)  certificate  being 
on  every  jar,  accompanied  by  full  directions  tor  use.  Sold  by  all 
Italian  warehouses,  chemists,  and  grocers.  Great  economy  and  im- 
provement in  cookery.  Finest  meat-flavouring  ingredient.  Highly 
strengthening  for  invalids  and  children. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  establislied. 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

Tlie  Original  and  only  Genuine, ie  Is.  6(i.  and  2s.  6cZ.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
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ARMORIAL  INSIGNIA  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS 
BYZANTINE  FAMILIES. 

I cannot  refrain  from  thinking-  that  a great 
numher  of  the  readers  of  & Q.”  will  feel 
gratified  in  perusing  the  following  list  of  the  armo- 
rial insignia  of  many  of  the  imperial,  royal,  grand- 
ducal,  and  other  illustrious  families  of  the  Lower 
Empire  whose  names  are  very  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  its  long  annals,  in  nearly  every  page  of 
which  they  are  continually  met. 

The  escutcheons,  a description  of  which  I give 
now,  were  finely  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and 
colours,  hy  various  heraldists,  during  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  on  a beau- 
tiful vellum  roll,  measuring  51 -1-46  in.,  now  in  my 
possession.  Ehodocanakis. 

PiiocAS. — Argent,  four  fusils  conjoined  in  pale  gules. 
Ducas. — Azure,  charged  with  a cross  argent,  dividing 
the  field  into  four  quarters. 

ScLKROS.— Gules,  semee  of  bees  volant  or. 

Lacapenos. — Azure,  semee  of  mullets  argent. 
C'oM^yENOs.— Or,  three  bells  sable,  two  and  one.* * 


* Alexius  Comnenus,  eldest  sou  of  Manuel,  and  grand- 
son of  Andronicus  I.,  Emperor  of  ConstantinopL,  on 
founding  in  1204  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  assumed  the 
insignia  of  the  city  of  Trebizond,  which  were  “ Barry 
of  seven,  argent  and  sable,”  as  the  arras  of  his  king- 
dom, and  these  continued  to  be  borne  bv  his  succes- 
sors to  the  empire  until  its  fall  in  1462.“  The  sons. 


Botaniates. — Gules,  three  pallets  argent. 

Argyros.  Or,  a cross  azure,  between  four  mullets  of  the 
first. 

Euphorbenos. — Vert,  a lion  passant  argent,  langued 
gules. 

Koressios.-  Sable,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed, 
armed  and  membered  or,  langued  gules,  having  an  im- 
perial crown  placed  above  it  in  the  shield,  and  holding 
in  each  of  its  claws  a sword  in  pale  argent. 

Carantinos. — Argent,  three  mullets  sable,  two  and  one. 

Catacalon. — Gules,  semee  of  gi-yphons  segreant  argent. 

Dalassinos. — Gules,  charged  with  a cross  or  between 
four  moons  of  the  last,  of  which  the  two  in  sinister  are 
increscent,  and  the  two  in  dexter  decrescent. 

Tornices.— Argent,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed, 
armed  and  membered  gules,  having  a three-pointed 
diadem  above  it  in  the  shield  of  the  last. 

Taronites. — Argent,  charged  with  a cross  sable,  between 
four  spear-heads  in  pale,  of  the  second. 

Tarchaniotes. — Azure,  three  mullets  or,  two  and  one. 

Angelos. — Gules,  four  fusils  in  cross  or,  each  fusil  charged 
with  an  angel  vested  and  winged  argent,  tuniced  azure, 
holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a sword  in  bend  of  the 
third. 

Bryennios. — Sable,  three  lions  rampant  guardant 
crowned  or,  two,  face  to  face,  and  one. 

Melissinos. — Gules,  six  bees  volant  or,  one,  two,  two, 
and  one,  surrounding  an  inescutcheon  charged  with  the 
Comnenian  insignia,  “ Or,  three  bells  sable,  two  and 
one.” 

Camatiros. — Or,  semee  of  mullets  gules. 

Branas. — Barry  of  eight,  argent  and  purpure,  with  France 
Ancient  “ Azure,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lys  or,”  in  pretence.* 

Gavras. — Gules,  four  fusils  or,  in  fesse  across  the  shield. 

CoNTOSTEPHANos. — Argent,  a castle  triple  towered  sable, 
ajoures  of  the  first. 

Pal.eologos. — Gules,  a cross  or,  between  four  letters  B, 
of  the  last.-'f 


daughters,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  emperors,  as  a dis- 
tinction from  the  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Comnenian  family,  placed  in  pretence,  upon  their  own 
paternal  shield — which  was,  “ Or,  three  bells  sable,  two 
and  one  ” — the  arms  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 

* On  account  of  the  marriage  in  a.d.  1205  of  Theo- 
doras Branas  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  sister  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  widow  of  Alexius 
II.  and  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus,  Emperors  of  the  By- 
zantine empire. 

f Before  the  elevation' in  1260  of  Michael  Palseologus 
to  the  imperial  throne,  the  heraldic  insignia  of  his  family 
were,  “ Gules,  charged  with  a cross  or,  dividing  the  field 
into  four  quarters.”  On  assuming  the  purple  he  charged 
each  of  the  quarters  with  a letter  B,  meaning  by  them 
the  words  BacriKevs  BacriAecoy  BaciKevoor  Bacr/AeuoTrcoj' 
= “ King  of  Kings  reigning  over  Kings.” 

It  is  known  that  the  members  of  the  different  Byzan- 
tine families  who  from  time  to  time  rose  to  the  imperial 
rank  at  Constantinople,  all,  as  a matter  of  course,  as- 
sumed for  their  armorial  insignia  those  of  the  empire, 
which  were  “ Gules,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed, 
crowned,  armed  and  membered  or.”  Michael  Palieologus 
and  his  successors  to  the  Roman  throne  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  while  the  other  non-reigning 
members  of  his  family  continued  to  retain  the  Palaeolo- 
gian  arras  proper,  as  described  above,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heir-apparent,  who  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
cross  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  charged  with  the  insignia 
of  the  empire,  and  ensigned  with  the  imperial  crown. 

I think  it  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  various  pro- 
vinces, islands,  and  vLy  often  cities  of  the  Byzantine 
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Vatatzes. — Vert,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed, 
membered  and  armed  or,  having  a mullet  placed  above 
each  head,  argent. 

Cantacuzinos. — Or,  a tree  eradicated  vert ; and  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  or,  a tree  eradicated 
vert,  supported  by  two  lions,  counter  rampant,  gules, 
armed  sable. 

Muzalon. — Gules,  a castle  triple  towered  argent ; in 
chief  a demi-eagle  displayed  and  crowned  of  the  second, 
placed  above  the  castle. 

Lascaris. — Or,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  and 
membered  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules,  having 
a three-pointed  diadem  placed  above  it  in  the  shield  of 
the  last, 

RtioDOCANAKis. — Azure,  a cross  argent,  between  four 
inverted  imperial  diadems  * proper,  containing  roses  of 
the  second,  and  surmounted  by  an  oval  circle  of  six 
mullets,  or.  Upon  the  centre  of  the  cross,  an  escut- 
cheon of  pretence  f,  ensigned  with  the  imperial  crown  * 
of  the  Byzantine, emperors,  and  charged,  “Gules,  an 
eagle  with  the  two  heads,  displayed,  crowned,  armed, 
and  membered  or,”  for  the  Koman  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire. 

Iassites. — Gules,  across  potent  quadrate  argent. 
Metochites. — Or,  five  mullets  in  cross  vert,  one,  three, 
and  one. 

Gavalas. — Azure,  a sun  in  his  splendour,  argent,  be- 
tween two  palm  branches  placed  in  saltire  of  the  last. 
Ehaoules. — Azure,  a lion  rampant  guardant,  or. 
Neocajssarites. — Purpure,  a lion  rampant  argent, 
armed  and  langued  or,  resting  his  fore  paws  on  a sword 
of  the  last,  placed  in  pale. 

Chumnos.— Or,  two  bends  vert. 

Assanes. — Gules,  a lion  rampant  and  crowned  or. 
Malleas. — Argent,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed, 
crowned,  armed  and  membered  sable. 

Apocaucos.  — Sable,  two  lions  addorsed  with  wings 
erected  argent,  langued  and  armed  or. 

Sevastos. — Azure,  a cross  argent,  between  four  fleurs-de- 
Ij's  of  the  last. 

Synadijstos. — Vert,  an  eagle  displayed,  membered,  armed, 
and  imperially  crowned  or;  in  base  a crescent  argent. 
Nestoxgis.  -^Purpure,  a fesse  argent. 

D’Allas.— Or,  a crane  trussed  sable,  resting  its  dexter 
claw  on  an  anchor  in  pale,  and  having  a mullet  placed 
above  its  head,  both  of  the  second. 

Calapii AXIS.— Gules,  three  fusils  in  fesse  or. 
jMaxiakis. — Purpure,  four  fusils  in  cross  or,  two  in  pale, 
and  two  in  fesse. 

empire,  either  had  their  own  peculiar  heraldic  insignia 
granted  to  them  by  the  emperors  for  services  rendered  to 
the  state,  as  is  apparent  in  the  arms  granted  in  a.d.  538 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes  bj'  Justinian  the  Great,  “Azure, 
an  inverted  imperial  diadem  or,  completel}^  covered  with 
pearls,  containing  roses  argent,  and  surmounted  by  an 
oval  circle  of  six  mullets  of  the  second ; ” or  those  of  the 
empire  proper,  or  Avith  slight  modifications,  as  it  is  shown 
in  those  of  the  despotat  or  principality  of  Peloponnesus, 
where  the  imperial  eagle  is  langued,  sable,  and  grasps  in 
his  claAvs  branches  of  myrtle  vert ; and  in  those  of  the 
despotat  of  Achaia,  AA^here  he  grasps  in  his  claAvs  and 
beaks  branches  of  laurel  argent. 

* and*  Seethe  design  of  this  peculiariA’- shaped  and 
ornamented  diadem,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the  imperial  croAvn 
worn  by  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  Table 
XII.  (No.  10  and  No.  20)  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  volume 
of  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  media:  et  infimo:  Latinitatis,  ^c. 
Parisiis,  1850.  (7  vols.  in-4to.) 

f The  escutcheon  of  pretence  was  assumed  at  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  was  retained  since. 


Notaras.  — Azure,  an  eagle  displayed,  membered  and 
armed  or. 

Maximos. — Or,  an  eagle  displaj’ed  vert,  langued  and 
armed  gules. 

Bessarion. — Or,  issuing  from  the  sides  of  a shield  a 
dexter  and  a sinister  arm  in  fesse,  embowed,  vested  and 
cuffed  gules,  the  hands  proper,  grasping  a cross  botonee 
fitchee  of  the  second;  in  chief,  seven  clouds,  three  and 
four,  the  rays  of  the  sun  issuing  therefrom,  argent ; 
each  cloud  charged  Avith  a mullet  of  the  first. 
Dassiotes. — Argent,  a bend  gules. 

Spaxo.s. — Vert,  a lion  rampant  or;  in  the  sinister  chief 
of  the  shield  a mullet  argent. 

Gatelussios. — Sable,  a cross  argent,  charged  in  the 
centre  Avith  an  imperial  eagle  holding  in  its  dexter 
claw  a sceptre,  and  in  the  sinister  a SAVord,  of  the  first, 
langued  gules. 

Syrgiaxis. — Gules,  a male  gryphon  segreant  or,  armed, 
langued  and  maned  argent. 

Galatks. — The  field  divided  into  four  quarters  by  a cross 
argent,  charged  in  the  centre  Avith  an  imperial  eagle 
holding  in  each  of  its  claws  a sword  in  pale  sable ; in 
.the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  azure,  a fieur-de-lys,  sur- 
mounted by  three  mullets  argent ; in  the  second,  gules, 
a lion  rampant  guardant,  croAvned  or;  in  the  third, 
gules,  a lion  sejant  guardant,  resting  his  sinister  paw 
on  an  open  book  or. 

Elladas.  — Sable,  a lion  passant  argent,  armed  and 
langued  or. 

Castamoxitis. — Fusilly,  argent  and  sable. 

CuRCUAs. — Or,  semee  of  hearts  argent.* 

Martinakis.  — Bariy  of  eight;  argent  and  azure,  an 
eagle  with  tAvo  heads,  displayed,  armed  and  crowned 
or. 

Cabasilas. — Argent,  three  roses  gules,  two  and  one. 
Riiaxgabis.— Sable,  a fes.se  or. 

Cebu  alas. — Vert,  six  garbs  or,  one,  twm,  two  and  one, 
Avithin  a bordure  of  the  second,  charged  with  eight 
mullets  of  the  field.f 

Caxaa^os. — Quarterly  : 1st,  Or,  a lion,  rampant,  gules ; 
2nd,  Azure,  a basket,  or,  containing  ears  of  wheat,  vert  5 
3rd,  Sable,  a castle  triple  toAvered,  or,  masoned,  sable, 
doors  and  Avindows,  gules ; 4th,  Gules,  three  mullets 
argent,  one  and  two ; and  over  all,  a cross,  diAuding 
the  four  quarters,  argent. 

Skar.vmaxgas. — Azure,  issuing  out  of  a cloud,  argent, 
from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  a dexter  arm,  in 
fesse,  embowed,  in  armour,  or ; the  hand,  proper, 
grasping  from  the  poop  an  antique  galley,  sable,  sails 
unfurled,  oars  in  action,  flag  and  pennants  flying,  all 
of  the  second.J 

* Perhaps  the  earliest  Afiolation  of  the  heraldic  laAV 
(if  such  a laAv  AAms  in  force  then,  the  escutcheon  blazoned 
above  bearing  date  A.d.  925),  Avhich  forbids  “metal  to 
appear  upon  metal,  or  colour  upon  colour.” 

i Bordure  Avas  eAndently  a favourite  charge  for  marking 
cadency  amongst  the  ancient  families  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  because  on  the  A^ellum  roll  before  me  all  the 
younger  branches  of  the  families  of  Dalassenus,  Comnenus 
(Avith  the  exception  of  some  individuals  Avho,  instead  of 
bordure,  raultiplA"  the  “three  Comnenian  golden  bells” 
to  four,  fiv'e,  six,  or  seven),  Koressius,  Palaeologus,  &:c., 
Avhose  escutcheons  are  blazoned  on  it,  difference  the 
original  shield  of  the  family  from  whom  they  descend, 
Avithout  infringing  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  its  com- 
position, by  a bordure,  sable,  argent,  or,  which  sometimes 
is  again  differenced  Avith  seAmn,  eight,  nine  or  more  roses, 
crosslets,  eagles,  crescents,  bees,  mullets,  &c. 

t Assumed  in  a.d.  1155,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus,  by  Theodore  Scaramankas  in  com- 
memoration of  his  heroic  Autlour  at  the  naAml  battle  which 
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CoNTRIZAKIS. — Azure. 

Petra KOKKiNOs. — Argent,  semee  of  stones,  gules. 

Dermokaitis.— Or,  on  a bend,  azure,  three  lions’  faces, 
argent. 

ScYLiTZES. — Vert,  a greyhound,  passant,  argent,  col- 
lared, gules,  buckled,  or. 

Phrangopoulos.  — Sable,  a single  fleur-de-lys,  or. 

Calothetis. — Gules,  three  lions,  passant,  guardant,  in 
pale,  or,  langued  and  armed,  purpure,  crowned,  argent. 

Acropolitas. — Argent,  an  eagle  with  two  heads,  dis- 
played, langued,  armed,  and  crowned,  gules. 


EXERCISE-BOOKS  OF  KING  EDWARD  VI. 

To  tlie  tigWy  interesting  volume  by  the^  Rev. 
William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  recently  published, 
entitled  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library^  an  ap- 
pendix is  attached,  giving  an  account  of  those 
remarkable  MSS.  and  other  objects  which  are 
there  exhibited  in  glass  cases  to  visitors.  One  of 
them  is  described  as  — 

“ A Latin  exercise  book,  in  4to,  which  appears  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Edward  VI.  and  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
jointly.  Sentences  written  by  the  former  are  dated  from 
Jan.  1548-9  to  Aug.  1549.  The  boy-monarch  has  written 
his  own  name  in  several  parts  of  the  book.  It  came  to 
the  Bodleian  “ex  dono  doctissimi  viri  P.  Junii,  Bibli- 
othecarii  Regii,  a.d,  1639.’  Patrick  Young  gave  also 
another  book  in  Edward’s  handwriting,  in  folio,  con- 
taining Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  written  very  neatly  in 
1551-1552.” 

{Foot-note^  “ Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  in  his  collec- 
tion of  the  Literary  Remains  of  Edw.  VI.,  printed  by  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1857  (vol.  i.  pp.  cccxxiii— cccxxv), 
describes  these  volumes  at  length,  and  assigns  the  whole 
of  both  of  them  to  the  pen  of  the  King,  but  some  part  of 
the  first  volume  corresponds  much  more  closely  v/ith  the 
usual  style  of  Elizabeth’s  early  writing,  and  a memo- 
randum by  Hearne  testifies  that  it  was  regarded  in  his 
day  as  having  been  written  by  her.” 

Having  bad  the  opportunity  of  making  a second 
examination  of  this  book,  I think  it  right  to  say 
that  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  all  its  contents 
were  written  by  King  Edward.  Hearne  attributed 
the  whole  to  Elizabeth,  but  that  was  purely  a 
mistake.  The  more  careful  writing  to  which 
Mr.  Macray  alludes  as  resembling  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, is  merely  where  the  king  writes  upon  lines 
ruled  for  him  : and  these  portions  may  be  re- 
garded as  fair  copies  of  his  exercises,  made  very 
probably  when  Roger  Ascham — as  Ascham  him- 
self relates — was  summoned  by  Cheke  to  super- 
intend the  calligraphy  of  the  royal  pupil.  When 

took  place  in  that  year  between  the  Greeks  and  Sicilians 
in  the  port  of  Brundusium  (Brindisi).  It  is  related  by 
.Joannes  Cinnamus  (Histor,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi.  p.  94),  anil 
other  Byzantine  historians,  that  while  the  Sicilian  squad- 
ron was  flying  in  disorder  to  the  blockaded  entrance  of 
the  port  for  escape,  pursued  by  the  triumphant  Greeks, 
Scaramankas,  who  was  fighting  from  the  beach  with  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  John  Ducas,  spurred 
his  horse  with  a fearless  effort  into  the  sea,  seized  a fugi- 
tive galley  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell,  like  a new  Cynsegeirus, 
with  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  thus  gave  time  to  the 
pursuing  vessels  to  capture  it. 


no  lines  were  ruled,  Edward  wrote  in  larger  let- 
ters and  more  irregularly. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Elizabeth  would 
write  in  the  same  copy-book  as  her  brother,  or 
that,  being  four  years  his  senior,  she  would  be 
pursuing  the  same  lessons.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they 
live  together. 

But,  though  I have  found  nothing  of  Elizabeth 
about  the  book,  I have  detected  some  interesting 
evidences  of  its  having  been  handled  by  the  king’s 
favourite  schoolfellow  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick,  after- 
wards Lord  of  Upper  Ossory.  On  fol.  61  he 
appears  to  have  tried  his  pen,  and  written  some 
words,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  torn 
away.  But  on  the  next  page  he  has  written, 
between  the  columns  of  the  king’s  exercise — 

“PAF 

Barnabas,” 

which  I understand  as  meaning  Patricii films  Bar- 
nabas. On  fol.  67,  in  the  same  hand — 

“Barnabas  (a flourish) 
mens  puer  mat.” 

This  I do  not  comprehend,  and  should  be  glad  to 
have  explained. 

On  the  fly-leaf  (fol.  2),  in  a different  hand,  are 
the  words  Noustre  bonne  Roy — i.  e.  Notre  bon  Roi, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  king’s  (not  very  accomplished)  fellow-students. 

Both  the  books  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macray  were 
transferred  to  the  Bodleian  from  the  Royal  library 
iu  1639  by  Patrick  Young,  then  the  king’s  libra- 
rian. Other  corresponding  exercise-books  which 
remain  among  the  Royal  MSS.  now  in  the  British 
Museum  I have  specified  and  briefly  described  in 
The  Literary  Remains  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


ERRONEOUS  PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  in  reality  rather  a delicate  logi- 
cal process,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  printers,  and  they  have  a 
useful  little  manual  on  the  subject  written  by  a 
printer  named  Smallfield.  Authors  in  general 
know  little  about  the  subject.  The  chief  fault  of 
printers  at  the  present  day  is  the  excessive  use  of 
commas ; the  older  printers,  to  be  sure,  used  to 
scatter  their  points  in  rather  a hap-hazard  kind  of 
way,  but  I am  not  going  to  discuss  that  matter. 
I will  only  remark  on  the  use  they  made  of  the 
note  of  interrogation  (.P).  This  they  frequently 
used  for  the  note  of  admiration  (!),  and  sometimes 
for  the  period  or  full  stop,  more  particularly  when 
the  word  luho,  or  luhat,  or  how,  &c.,  occurred  in 
the  sentence,  and  the  nominative  was  placed  after 
the  verb.  Thus  in  the  beginning  oi Paradise  Lost 
we  read  : — 

“ Say  first  what  cause 

Moved  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state 
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Favour’d  of  Heav’n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will, 

For  one  restraint  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? ” 

So  it  has  been  printed  from  the  poet’s  time 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  surely  there  is 
no  question  asked ; it  is  a request  that  is  made.  I 
havQ  therefore,  in  my  small  edition  of  the  Poems, 
given  the  last  lines  thus : — 

“ For  one  restraint  lords  of  the  world  besides ; 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt.” 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  dramatists  that  we  meet 
with  examples  of  this  erroneous  punctuation — 
ex.  gr. : — 

“ Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ? ” 

Tiuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

“ Say  on,  my  lord  of  W estmoreland,  in  peace, 

What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? ” 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

•‘Say,  Voltimond,  what  from  cur  brother,  NorAvay  ? ” 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

“Speak,  shall  I call  her  in  ? ” 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

“ Speak  then,  Prince  Dolphin,  can  you  love  the  lady  ? ” 

King  John,  ii.  2. 

“ Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  Avhen  it  began  ? ” _ 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

“ Speak  briefly,  can  vou  like  of  Paris’  love  ? ” 

Ih.  i.  3. 

“ Then  tell  me,  whither  were  I best  to  send  him  ? ” 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

“ Now  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ” 

Ih.  ii.  4. 

“ Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience. 

Is  Edward  your  true  king  ? for  I were  loth,”  &c. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 

In  no  instance  is  there  a question  asked;  a 
demand  or  request  is  made,  and  the  ? should 
be  a period  (a  semicolon  in  the  last),  and  the 
comma  after  sag,  &c.,  be  in  general  suppressed.  I 
may  here  remind  the  reader  that  our  old  drama- 
tists used  speak  as  equivalent  with  sag,  as  in  — 

“ Let  us  hear  them  speak 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur’s  or  John’s. 

King  John,  ii.  1, 

“ Speak  to  me  what  thou  art.” — Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  it  was  common 
in  both  French  and  English  to  put  the  nomina- 
tive after  the  verb.  We  still  say  said  I,  said  he, 
and  in  poetry  the  practice  is  common. 

“ A mother,  and  a mistress,  and  a friend,” 

{AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1)‘ 

has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  punctuation ; but 
as  I have,  I think  rightly,  given  lover  for  mother, 
I wish  to  explain  how  the  printer  made  the  mis- 
take. It  was  thus,  I and  m being  adjacent  letters, 
he  took  up  by  a usual  error  m,  and  so  made  mover, 
which  the  corrector  seeing  to  be  nonsense,  changed 
to  mother.  The  explanation  given  in  my  Expositor 
is  less  probable. 


I should  apologise  to  the  readers  of  & Q.” 
for  obtruding  myself  on  them  so  often  of  late.  I 
am,  in  fact,  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines ; for 
my  sight  is  becoming  so  dim  that  I fear  before  very 
long  I shall  be  unable  either  to  read  or  to  write. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


SPRANGER  BARRY. 

“ PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BARRY  ON  OPENING  THE 
THEATRE  ROYAL,  GEORGES  STREET,  CORK,  JULY  1760. 

“ To  beam  on  good  example  stronger  light. 

To  throw  round  guilt  the  shade  of  deeper  night ; 

To  show  the  poet  in  his  mid-daj^  blaze. 

And  teach  what  best  instructs,  how  most  to  please  ; 

For  these  great  ends  ye  bade  this  temple  rise 
Sacred  to  Taste ; — fair  offspring  of  the  skies. 

Bade  painting,  music,  elegance,  unite 
To  heighten  still  the  rational  delight. 

Thus  Greece,  whei-e  all  but  what  improved  was  scorned, 
With  lavish  hand  her  theatres  adorned : 

There  legislators  oft  the  assembly  graced. 

And  show’d  their  wisdom  when  they  show’d  their  taste ; 
Nor  thought  magnificence  would  ill  befit 
What  tower’d  with  genius,  or  what  teemed  with  wit. 
Rome,  too,  while  Virtue  with  the  Arts  combined 
To  mend  the  heart  and  humanise  the  mind. 

With  transport  saw  the  worthies  of  the  age 
Shine  thro’  the  crowd  and  dignify  her  stage. 

From  such  examples  catch  the  heaven-born  fire, 

Let  equal  beauties  equal  warmth  inspire ! 

Here  oft  shall  Shakspere’s  wonders,  raptures  move, 
Here  oft  shall  Otway  melt  the  soul  to  love. 

Here  powerful  Art  shall  rack  the  throbbing  breast. 
Then  laugh  with  comic  swaj'-  the  storm  to  rest ; 

Thro’  the  wild  maze  of  varying  passions  rove. 

Now  pity — now  revenge — now  hate— now  love. 

These  claim  attention,  but  be  more  than  just, 

To  your  indulgence  all  our  hopes  we  trust. 

Errors  we  shall  commit,  do  what  we  can  ; 

Yet  spare — perfection’s  not  the  lot  of  man. 

Ye  fair,  whose  charms  th’  admiring  concourse  draw. 
Whose  taste’s  a sanction,  and  whose  will’s  a law. 

The  tribute  of  our  grateful  sense  receive. 

And  oft  beam  here  that  lustre  you  now  give, 

Where  every  grace  its  influence  imparts ; 

Such  beauteous  forms  can’t  lodge  unfeeling  hearts. 
You’ll  sure  be  kind — but  why  should  I confine 
To  numbers  gratitude  so  warm  as  mine  ? 

Thanks  to  my  friends — to  all  whose  cheering  ray 
Has  dawned  propitious  on  this  first  essay. 

But  stop  not  here — still  gloriously  go  on. 

To  crown  a work  so  gloriousl}^  begun. 

To  infant  weakness  stretch  a parent’s  hand; 

What  farce  could  once,  let  reason  now  command. 

And  know,  whatever  fate  our  toils  attend. 

To  please  is  all  our  wish,  and  all  our  end.” 

The  document  from  which  the  above  prologue 
is  taken  appears,  from  the  paper  and  writing, 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  event.  It  was  given 
to  me  lately  by  a gentleman  eminent  for  his  dra- 
matic knowledge.  The  Theatre  Eoyal,  Cork,  was 
opened  as  above  by  the  managers  of  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre,  Dublin.  Spranger  Barry,  who 
delivered  this  prologue,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Werburg  in  Dublin  Nov.  2,  1719;  and, 
after  a remarkable  career,  died  in  London  J an.  10, 
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1777,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbe5^ 

An  interesting  article  in  tbe  Duhlin  University 
Magazine,  on  Barry  and  Mossop  (1862,  yol.  ii. 
p.  580),  gives  tbe  following  account  of  tbe 
former : — 

“ Spranger  Piarry  was  never  surpassed  on  the  stage  as 
a hero  and  lover.  He  gave  dignity  to  the  one  and  pas- 
sion to  the  other.  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  without 
awkwardness  ; in  his  countenance  handsome,  without 
e^feminac3^  His  voice  was  finely  calculated  to  aid  his 
appearance  : it  had  melody,  depth,  and  strength.” 

On  Saturday  nigbt,  April  11,  1840,  tbe  curtain 
dropped  a little  before  twelve  o’clock,  on  tbe  ter- 
mination of  tbe  benefit  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  j 
and  in  about  three  hours  afterwards,  the  entire 
of  tbe  Theatre  Royal,  Cork,  was  in  flames : so 
that  at  flve  o’clock,  on  Palm  Sunday  morning, 
tbe  building  was  a heap  of  smouldering  ruins — 
wardrobes,  orchestral  instruments,  and  a valuable 
collection  of  old  music,  all  shared  tbe  same  fate. 

R.  C. 

Cork. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  DRAMA. 

I. — GEORGE  chapman’s  TRAGEDY  OF  “ ALPHONSUS, 
EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY.” 

A new  edition  of  this  tragedy  has  just  been 
published  at  Leipzig,  by  Herr  Karle  Elze,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  in  which  the  literary 
intercourse  between  England  and  Germany,  at 
the  time  when  Chapman  lived,  is  discussed.  The 
visits  of  English  players  to  Germany  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  have  been 
fully  treated  of  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  Shakespeare's 
Puck  and  his  Folks-lore,  not  to  mention  other 
writers  on  the  subject.  Herr  Elze’s  praiseworthy 
efibrts  to  give  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
literary  world  in  general,  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches, will,  he  hopes,  be  favourably  received 
by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  of  Shakespeare 
in  particular. 

All  the  friends  of  Dr.  Bell  will  lament  the 
accident  which,  I understand,  occasioned  his  death 
while  attending  the  Archaeological  Congress  at 
Bonn,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

II. — SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY. 

Since  sending  to  N.  & Q.”  a few  remarks  on 
Dr.  Bell’s  Shakespeare's  Puck,  I have  seen  Mr. 
Thoms’s  Notelets  on  Shakespeare,  the  first  of  which 
relates  to  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  and  clearly 
shows  how  early  Mr.  Thoms  proved  his  accurate 
knowledge  in  this  field  of  research,  which  he  so 
truly  made  his  own  at  the  time.  For  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  after  Shakespeare’s  death  he 
remained  almost  unknown  in  Germany.  Bodmer 
of  Zurich,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  English 
literature  in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
wrote  of  him  as  one  Sasper — showing  how  un- 


known his  real  name  was  in  that  country,  although 
some  of  his  plays  had  been  performed  at  several 
of  its  courts  and  commercial  cities  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  companies  of  English  actors, 
among  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  great 
dramatist  himself  might  have  been  present.  See 
Cohn’s  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  and  an  article  in 
the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No.  164,  1.864, 

Was  Shakespeare  in  Stuttgart  ? ” In  this  article 
Rochell’s  Munster  Chronicle  is  quoted,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  on  the  26th  of  November,  1599, 
eleven  Englishmen — ^^alle  junge  und  rasche  Ge- 
sellen,”  came  to  that  city,  presided  over  in  every 
thing  by  another,  -of  middle  age  ; and  for  the  space 
of  five  days  they  performed  various  comedies  in 
the  English  language.  They  played  on  various 
instruments,  and  danced  new  dances,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  piece.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  the  director 
of  this  company,  but  at  present  this  is  a mere 
surmise. 

III. — “ THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,”  ETC. 

Recent  researches  by  Herr  Kurz  among  the 
state  archives  of  Wiirtemberg  have  brought 
clearly  to  light  the  connection  between  a journey 
to  London,  in  the  year  1592,  of  a Count  Friedrich 
von  Wiirtemberg-Mompelgart,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  an  allusion 
by  Dr.  Cains  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to 
a grand  preparation  for  a Duke  de  Jarmany,” — 
a connection  hitherto  obscurely  conjectured,  but 
never  fully  ascertained  until  now  that  Herr  Kurz 
appears  to  have  placed  it  beyond  dispute — in  his 
Altes  und  Neues,  zu  Shakspeare's  Lehen  und  Schaf- 
fen  (Miinchen,  1868).  The  parts  in  the  play  now 
cleaned  up  not  only  refer  to  this  journey,  but  it  is 
also  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  cheating  prac- 
tised against  the  host  of  the  G arter  is  no  invention 
of  the  poet,  but  rests  on  actual  facts,  and  the  chief 
actor  is  exhibited  as  a roguish  agent  of  the  Count’s. 
The  first  two  chapters  of  Herr  Kurz’s  work  are 
devoted  to  explain  this  connection and  in  the 
third  chapter  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
nephew  of  the  German  Duke  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  the  nobleman  mentioned  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  are  one  and  the  same  person  j 
and  from  these  circumstances  thus  elucidated  a 
new  light  is  thrown  on  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  both  plays.  J.  Maceay. 

Oxford.  

Petty  Wales. — This  is  a precinct  in  the  ward 
of  Tower,  city  of  London,  consisting  of  the  eastern 
end  of  Lower  Thames  Street,  by  the  Custom 
House.  Most  writers  on  the  topography  of  Lon- 
don gravely  relate  that  it  took  its  name  from 
having  been  the  lodging  of  the  princes  of  Wales 
when  the  court  was  domiciled  in  the  Tower. 
Hence  even  Stow,  although  he  afterwards  gives 
the  probable  true  meaning,  writes  — 
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“ there  have  been  here  of  old  time  some  large  building 
of  stone,  the  ruins  whereof  do  j’^et  remain,  whereof  the 
common  people  affirm  Julius  Caesar  to  he  the  builder, 
as  also  of  the  Tower  itself.  Some  are  of  another  opinion, 
and  that  a more  likely,  that  this  great  stone  building  was 
some  time  the  lodging  appointed  for  the  princes  of  Wales 
when  they  repaired  to  this  city,  and  that  therefore  the 
street  in  that  part  is  called  Petty  Wales.” 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Petty  Gales  (or  Petty  Gallies),  and 
identical  in  origin  with  Galley  Quay  in  this 
locality.*  The  similarity  between  Galles  (Wales) 
and  Gallies  (Galleys)  would  easily  account  for  the 
corruption.  This  note  has  been  suggested  by  ac- 
cidentally lighting  on  a document  in  the  Record 
Office  which  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  build- 
ing, to  the  ruins  of  which  Stow  refers : — 

“ Quod  Major  London  possit  erigere  quandam  domum 
bretagitatam  in  loco  vocato  Petty  Gales  juxta  Turrim 
Lond.  pro  defensione  ejusdem  civitatis  contra  hostiles 
aggressus  eo  quod  divulgabatur  quod  hostes  Regni  cum 
galeis  suis  ordinabant  hostiliter  accedere  ad  eandem  civi- 
tatem.” — Rot.  Pat.  13°  Ed.  III.  m.  5. 

Juxta  Turkim. 

Founder  oe  Lincoln  College.  — In  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer ^ in  a 
review  of  Lives  of  English  Cardinals^  p.  426,  it  is 
said  that  Philip  de  Repingdon,  who  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  see  of  Lincoln  on  being  created  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Gregory  XII,,  was  the  founder 
of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.  This  is  a mistake, 
for  the  honour  of  having  founded  it  belongs  to 
Richard  Flemyng,  the  successor  of  De  Repingdon. 

Sir  Francis  Wortley:  Unpublished  Let- 
ter.— 

“ Mada,  I take  my  frendes  as  men  must  theyr  wiues, 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  for  sicknes 

and  health,  & soe  my & my  conscience.  And 

as  I desyre  my  conscience  should  use  mee,  soe  I would 
my  frendes : I thanke  heaven  the  comfortes  of  my  con- 
science have  not  forsaken  mee.  I have  not  (as  too  many 
have)  abjured  my  m®,  nor  his  cause,  forsaken  mj’-  pro- 
fessed frendes,  nor  deserted  myselfe.  My  conscience 
beinge  my  hapines,  my  sufferance  is  an  honour  to  your 
la:  servant  & faithfull 
frende  & kinsman. 

Fra.  Wortley.” 

“Madam,  You  shall  finde  many  errors  in  mee  (&  I 
acknowledge  them  in  this  book),  but  the  printer  hath 
endeavoured  to  ruin  mee  : pardon  boath  I beseech  you. 
It  stole  to  the  press  with  many  errors,  but  he  hath  im- 
proved them  with  his  negligent  book  in  the  latin  and 
english,  sense  and  ortography.” 

The  preceding  letter  occurs  on  the  flyleaf  of  a 
very  beautiful  copy  of  Sir  F.  Wortley ’s  Characters 
and  Elegies,  1646,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Harborough.  The  lady  addressed  was 
the  Lady  Abigail  Sherard.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume,  in  Wortley’s  autograph,  are  two  poems, 

Britannicus  his  Welcome,”  and  Britannicus 

* See  the  note  on  “ Gally-Halfpence,”  p.  601  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 


his  Blessing,”  as  to  which  see  Handbook  of  Early 
English  Literature,  art.  “ W ortley ,’  ’ No.  4.  To  the 
kindness  of  the  present  owner  I owe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  transcribing  the  letter,  which  seemed  to 
have  a certain  share  of  literary  interest. 

W.  Carew  TIazlitt. 

As  SICK  AS  A Cat.”  — No  phrase  more  fa- 
miliar; but,  never  having  observed  that  ^Ghe 
smallest  of  the  tribe  of  which  the  lion  is  chief  ” is 
more  often  sick  than  its  neighbours,  the  saying 
always  puzzled  me,  till  I lately  stumbled  upon  it 
with  the  addition  of  a second  part  — 

“ As  sick  as  cats 
With  eating  rats.” 

Here  the  fitness  of  the  illustration  comes  out ; for, 
however  senseless  it  may  seem  to  compare  a sick 
and  suffering  Christian  to  the  active  wiry  little 
animal  popularly  supposed  to  have  ‘Gine  lives,” 
that  same  animal  is  all  but  invariably  ‘Gick  ” (in 
every  sense  of  the  word)  if  rashly  permitted  to  eat 
the  rat  successfully  encountered  and  killed.  How 
strange  that  this  second  line  should  have  so  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  common  speech,  when  it 
has  not  only  reason,  but  the  more  powerful  help 
of  rhyme,  to  keep  it  in  remembrance ! 

Noell  Radeclieee. 

Varnhagen  von  Ense,  and  his  ^^Fete  at 
Prince  Schwarzenberg’s  ” (at  Paris,  1810). — 
A charming  anecdote  is  told  of  and  by  Varnhagen, 
that  greatest  of  German  memoir- writers  in  the 
sense  of  French  Memoires  pour  servir,  relating  to 
his  article  of  the  fete  at  Prince  Schwarzenberg’s 
{Das  Fest  des  Fiirsten  von  Schwarzenberg,  vide 
Varnhagen’s  Denkivurdigkeiten,  1837,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  252-292 — one  of  the  six  volumes  of  Memoirs 
and  Remembrances  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Carlyle 
in  his  Essays').  The  author  wrote  this  article  for, 
and  published  it  in,  Raumer’s  Historical  Pocket- 
Rook;  and  among  the  many  flattering  things, 

a certain  Colonel  S z told  him  about  his  style 

and  masterly  language,  there  were  also  many 
opprobrious  expressions  as  to  his  vivid  and  graphic 
description  of  that  most  unlucky  fUe,  which  the 
colonel  had  only  heard  of  as  being  the  work  of 
Varnhagen,  but  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
masterpiece,  surpassing  that  of  Raumer,  the  famous 
historian  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  by  far.  Varnhagen 
asked  him  whether  Raumer  had  treated  the  same 
subject?  0,  yes!  Raumer  has  written  a long- 
article  about  it,  but  yours  is  far  better ; Raumer 
cannot  write  like  that.”  Where  have  you  been 
reading  it?”  ^^Ah,  it  is  not  worth  while  trou- 
bling yourself  about  it ; he  has  published  it  in  his 
Historical  Pocket-Book. Bravo ! ” cried  Varn- 
hagen, that  is  my  own  article ; I write,  there- 
fore, better  than  myself!  ” Herman  Kindt. 

German3^ 

Old  Horse-mounting  Block  at  Tottenham. 
— In  a sojourn  at  the  above  pleasant  and  im- 
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mensely  increasing  village,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted a few  days  ago  by  observing  tbe  fast 
wearing,  but  deeply  cut,  and  still  very  distinct  date 
of  1744,  upon  tbe  two  faces  of  this  block,  toward 
the  road  and  the  footway.  I imagine  that  it  owes 
its  longevity  to  its  monumental  strength,  for  it  is 
about  15  inches  thick  and  nearly  3 feet  6 in  height, 
one  stone]  cut  into  three  steps,  the  top  inclusive. 
Had  it  been  constructed  in  separate  pieces,  or  of 
less  massive  strength,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  dismantled  or  broken.  Is  anything  remark- 
able known  of  this  relic  ? Its  situation  is  in  the 
high-road,  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the  corner  of 
Hanger  Lane  on  the  opposite  east  side,  and  seems 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  older  mansion  than 
the  one  that  claims  its  present  service.  May  I be 
allowed,  without  giving  offence  to  the  higher 
respectable  inhabitants  of  this  prettiest  approach 
to  the  metropolis,  to  express  a regret  that  its  noble 
residences  in  size,  with  beautiful  and  spacious 
grounds,  should  be,  with  few  exceptions,  such  taste- 
less lumps  of  brick  or  stucco  ? J.  A.  Grimes. 

Carisbrook. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bishops.  — The  fol- 
lowing list  of  English  bishops,  consecrated  since 
1830,  has  been  inserted  in  one  or  two  of  the  daily 
papers.  I venture  to  correct  errors,  to  supply 
omissions,  and  to  ask  for  its  insertion  in 


N.  & Q.” 

Oxford. 


Philpotts  ....  1830 

Grey 1832 

Longley 1836 

Denison 1837 

Shuttleworth  . . . 1840 

Gilbert 1841 

Wilberforce  . . . 1845 

Short 1846 

Shirley 1847 

Hampden  ....  1847 

Hinds 1849 

Jackson 1853 

Hamilton  ....  1854 

Villiers 1856 

Baring 1856 

Tait 1856 

Pelham 1857 

Waldegrave  . . . 1860 
Thomson  . . . . 1861 

Jeune 1864 

Jacobson  ....  1865 
Claughton  ....  1867 


Cambridge. 


Beth  ell  . . . . 

. 1830 

Monk  . . . . 

Allen 

. 1834 

Butler  .... 

. 1836 

Maltby  .... 

Otter  ..... 

. 1836 

Musgrave  . . . 

. 1837 

Stanle}’-  .... 

. 1837 

Bowstead  . . . 

. 1839 

Daws  .... 

. 1839 

Thirlwall  . . . 

. 1840 

Pepys  .... 

. 1840 

Lonsdale  . . . 

. 1843 

Turton  .... 

. 1845 

Lee 

. 1847 

Graham  .... 

..  1848 

Ollivant  .... 

. 1849 

Loi’d  Auckland  . 

. 1854 

Powys  .... 

. 1854 

Bickersteth  . . 

. 1856 

Campbell  . . . 

. 1859 

Wigram  .... 

. 1860 

Philpott  .... 

. 1861 

Ellicott  .... 

. 1863 

Browne  .... 

Selwyn  .... 

. 1868 

Atlay  .... 

Josephus. 


Vandalism  : Grid  Tudno. — The  following  act 
of  disgraceful  Vandalism  came  under  my  notice 
a short  time  since.  Accompanied  by  a young  re- 
lative who  was  enjoying  his  holiday,  I visited 


Llandudno.  After  duly  wondering  at  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  that  town  since  my  first  visit 
to  it  some  ten  years  ago,  we  went  up  to  Dinas,  the 
ancient  British  fortress  over  the  town,  and  after 
examining  the  remains  of  it  and  the  circles  of 
stone  which  served  as  foundations  to  the  Cytian 
or  wooden  huts  of  its  former  inhabitants,  I went 
in  search  of  the  rocking-stone  called  by  the  pea- 
santry Grid  Tudno,  St.  Tudno’s  Cradle,  and  I had 
the  extreme  disgust  to  find  that  it  had  been  de- 
liberately thrown  oflf  the  balance,  and  instead  of 
oscillating  under  the  pressure  of  one  finger  as  I 
had  formerly  made  it  do,  it  lay  like  any  of  the 
other  blocks  of  stone  near  it.  As  I am  sure  no 

Cymru  ” would  destroy  such  an  interesting 
monument  of  his  ancestors,  the  credit  (?)  of 
having  done  so  must  be  given  to  some  of  the  fast 
young  shoddies,”  numbers  of  whom  we  saw  ex- 
hibiting themselves  on  the  esplanade.  In  various 
places  we  saw  placards  headed  “ Commissioners 
for  the  Improvement  of  Llandudno.”  It  might 
not  have  been  beneath  the  care  of  these  gentle- 
men to  have  seen  to  the  preservation  of  such  an 
interesting  relic  of  former  days,  and  even  now, 
like  the  celebrated  Logan  stone  in  Cornwall,  they 
might  endeavour  to  replace  it  on  its  balance. 
The  old  church  on  Great  Orme’s  Head  has  been 
entirely  “ renovated,”  and  the  solitary  graveyard 
now  contains  monuments  in  Aberdeen  granite, 
white  marble,  and  Caen  stone ! 

Francis  Eobert  Davies, 

Hawthorn. 


cauerierf. 

Alphabet  Ehymes.  — Can  any  one  supply  me 
with  the  remaining  lines  of  the  following  alphabet 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  ? 

“ A was  an  Aberdeen  wise  in  debate  ; 

B was  the  Bear  taught  to  dance  on  hot  plate,”  &c.  ? 

Wimbledon. 

Cartulary  of  the  D6partement  du  Nord, 
France. — M.  A.  Desplanque,  the  learned  keeper 
of  the  archives  at  Lille,  is  about  to  publish  a 
chronological  collection  of  all  the  unpublished 
deeds  there  preserved,  anterior  to  the  year  1201, 
with  others  relating  to  the  same  department 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  towns,  villages,  or 
churches,  or  even  in  private  hands,  together  with 
analyses  of  those  already  published  in  other  works. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  deeds  relat- 
ing to  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  the  North  of 
France  are  now  in  England.  Would  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  know  of  such  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  M.  Desplanque  thereof?  The  work  is 
already  in  an  advanced  state,  over  a thousand  un- 
published documents  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries  having  been  copied. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 
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Critics’  Family  Likeness.  — Can  any  one 
refer  me  to  the  passage  (I  think  in  one  of  Moore’s 
poems)  where  critics  are  likened  to  certain  insects 
which,  having  stung  you^  deposit  an  egg  in  the 
wound  ? R.  S.  P. 

Deed  oe  John  de  Mowbray. — Peck's  History 
of  the  Isle  ofAxholme,  appendix  No.  1,  contains — 

“ A true  copy  of  the  ancient  deed  of  John  de  Mowbray, 
sometime  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  ....  to  the  free- 
holders there  ....  translated  out  of  French  into  Fmglish 

William  Kyley,  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London.” 

The  deed  is  dated  33  of  Edward  III.  The  trans- 
lation was  made  in  1652.  I am  very  anxious  to 
seethe  original.  It  is  no  doubt  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Record  Office,  hut  how  is  it  to  he 
found  there?  Cornijb. 

Faust  and  Nostradamus. — The  66th  and 
67th  lines  of  the  scene  in  Goethe’s  Faust,  be- 
ginning — 

“ Hahe  nun,  ach  ! Philosophic,” 
are  these  — 

“ Und  diess  geheimnissvolle  Buch, 

Von  Nostradamus  eigner  Hand.” 

Faust  died  in  1466;  Nostradamus  was  not  born 
till  1503.  Goethe,  no  doubt,  was  fully  aware  of 
this  anachronism.  Can  any  one  assign  a reason 
for  it  ? OsPHAL. 

Military. — 1.  Who  was  Lieutenant  James 
Rarron,  of  the  2nd  battalion  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford Volunteers,  1802,  to  whom  his  fellow- 
townsmen”  presented  a gold  medal  ‘Mor  spirited 
and  patriotic  services  ” ? 2.  Who  was  Captain 

Thomas  Abbott,  ^Mth  company  Liberty  Rangers, 
1804  ” (Dublin)  P J.  W.  F. 

Plant:  Garnet  Hand. — Dr.  Warner,  in  his 
letters  to  Selwyn  (Jesse’s  Sehvyn  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, vol.  iv.  p.  349),  uses  the  word  “ plant  ” 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a clue  or  hint.  Has  this 
signification  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time  ? 
It  has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  modern 
phrase,  to  make  a plant  (or  dupe)  of  one.” 

What  does  the  same  writer  mean  by  the  ex- 
pression ‘^garnet  hand  ” P (p.  349  as  above). 

L.  X. 

Thomas  Raworth. — I have  an  old  common- 
place book,  in  folio,  neatly  written  by  T.  Raworth, 
in  English  and  Latin,  about  1640-70,  and  am  de- 
sirous of  knowing  who  he  was.  He  appears  to 
have  married  one  Anne  Gray,  and  they  appear  to 
have  had  a daughter  named  Anne,  who  married 
J ohn  Buck  p Silverstone. 

School  Magazines.  — Who  were  editors  of 

(1)  Merchant  Taylors'  School  Miscellany,  1831-32 ; 

(2)  Merchant  Taylors'  Magazine,  1833  (five  num- 
bers) ; (3)  The  Pauline  Magazine  (St.  Paul’s 


School  ?),  1836,  Rivington  publisher  ? Who  was 
Head  Master,  and  who  were  Under  Masters  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  1836-37  ? R.  I. 

Sealing  without  Signing.— In  a very  scholar- 
like article  in  a recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Budget  of  Nov.  13  (No.  244),  the  public  are  told 
that  — 

“ One  standard  illustration  of  a moot  point  never  de- 
cided is  the  question  whether  sealing  without  signing  was 
at  common  law  a sufficient  execution  of  a deed.  After 
remaining  undecided  for  many  centuries,  this  momentous 
question  came  before  the  courts  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  but  by  an  odd  turn  in  an  uninteresting  case  it  hap- 
pily became  unnecessary  to  decide  it.” 

Is  there  not  some  error  here  ? It  is  certainly 
the  current  opinion,  that  in  England  sealing  is 
still  a sufficient  execution  of  a deed.  All  anti- 
quaries are  aware  that  charters  of  a date  earlier 
than  A.D.  1500  have  very  rarely  any  other  signa- 
ture except  the  seal,  Cornub. 

St.  Stephen. — 1.  Is  there  any  authority  for 
the  statement  in  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  that 
the  protomartyr  was  buried  at  “ Caphragamala,” 
and  that  the  word  or  name  ^^Cheliel  ” was  (alone) 
engraved  on  his  tomb  ? 2.  Where  is  or  was 

“Caphragamala,”  and  what  is  the  signification  of 
“Oheliel”?  S.  T. 

Slyces. — In  1536  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Mary  of  Lincoln  possessed,  among  other  treasures, 

“ A crismatoiy having  within  three  pots  with 

coverings  for  03I  and  cream,  without  slyces.” — Monast. 
Anglic,  viii.  p.  1281. 

What  were  these  slyces  f The  word  slyse  and 
slyssing  frequently  occurs  in  a churchwarden’s 
account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  connection 
with  the  bell-ropes.  It  means  either  to  twist  or 
to  splice,  but  I am  not  sure  which.  Gan  any  one 
tell  me  ? Cornub. 

A Tragedy'oe  Tremierre  : “Barneveldt.” — 
In  1766,  this  tragedy  was  on  the  point  of  being 
represented,  when  the  Dutch  ambassador  inter- 
vened and  stopped  it.  So  says  M.  Hallays-Dabot 
in  his  excellent  book  Histoire  de  la  Censure  the- 
dtrale,  (Paris,  Dentu).  Is  this  true  or  not?  I 
should  be  much'obliged  to]M.  Philarete  Chasles, 
or  any  other  of  your  correspondents  in  Paris,  if 
they  would  procure  me  the  necessary  information 
on  this  subject.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Wickham’s  Will, — Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  reference  in  Dryden’s  Epilogue  to 
“Cleomenes”  ? — 

“ To  give  and  be  bequeathing  still, 

When  I’m  so  poor,  is  just  like  Wickham’s  will.” 

Scott  confesses  himself  unable  to  explain  the 
reference.  C. 
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fioitl)  *lns‘tDer^. 

The  late  Maeqtjis  of  Hastings.  — From  the 
article  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings  in  The 
Times,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  been  of  a 
family  recently  risen  to  distinction,  inasmuch  as 
the  title  he  bore  of  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  a 
new  creation.  But  I remember  to  have  seen,  I 
think  in  Collins’s  Peerage,  a very  curious  grant  of 
land  to  his  ancestor,  Paulyn  de  Rawdon,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  couched  in  very  quaint 
and  singular  terms : something  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  to  have  and  to  hold  these  lands  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sky,  with  all  that  ran 
on  it  or  flew  over  it,  &c.  Unluckily  I did  not 
make  a note  of  this  curious  charter,  and  therefore 
resort  to  a query  j and  would  ask  some  of  your 
readers  to  supply  me,  through  your  columns,  with 
a copy  of  it. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  three  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Lord  Hastings  — his  father, 
his  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather— married 
peeresses,  viz.  Baroness  Grey  de  Buthyn,  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  and  Baroness  Llastings. 
Thus  rivalling  in  their  accumulation  of  titles  by 
matrimony  the  wonderful  fortune  of  Austria, 
which  gave  occasion,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  that  of  his  son  Philip  with  the  heiress 
of  Spain,  to  the  well-known  couplet : — 

“ Bella  gerant  alii : tu  felix  Austria  nube ; 

Nam  quae  Mars  dat  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.” 

E.  S.  S.  W. 

[The  illustrious  family  of  Rawdon  is  by  some  said  to 
deduce  its  pedigree  from  Paulinus  de  Rawdon,  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  granted  considerable  estates 
(part  of  which  the  late  luckless  Marquis  of  Hastings 
enjo^’^ed)  by  the  following  deed,  " the  copj’^  whereof,”  says 
Weever  {Funeral  Monuments,  p.  604),  “was  found  in  the 
Register’s  Office  at  Gloucester,  which  I had  from  mj’^ 
dear  deceased  friend,  Aug.  Vincent:  — 

“I,  William  Kyng,  the  thurd  yere  of  my  reign. 

Give  to  Paulyn  Roydon,  Hope  and  Hopetowne, 

With  all  the  bounds  both  up  and  downe; 

From  heven  to  yerthe,  from  yerthe  to  hel, 

For  the  and  thyne  ther  to  dwel. 

As  truly  as  this  kyngright  is  myn  ; 

For  a crossebow  and  an  arrow. 

When  I sal  come  to  hunt  on  Yarrow. 

And  for  token  that  this  thing  is  sooth, 

I bit  the  whyt  wax  with  my  tooth. 

Before  Meg,  Mawd,  and  Margery, 

And  my  third  sonne,  Henry.”  * 

This  Paulyn,  or  Paulinus,  commanded  a band  of 
archers  in  the  Norman  invading  army,  and  derived  his 
surname  of  Rawdon,  from  the  lands  of  that  denomina- 
tion, in  the  parish  of  Guiselej”,  in  Yorkshire,  v/hich  con- 

* See  a copy  of  this  deed  in  Hark  MS.  .882,  art.  62, 
where  it  is  called  fictitious. 


stituted  the  royal  grant.  Vide  Collins’s  Peerage,  by 
I Brydges,  edit.  1812,  vi.  666;  Lodge’s  Peerage,  edit.  1789, 
iii.  95. 

However  this  raa}^  be,  the  Rawdons,  from  whom  the 
late  fourth  marquis  is  paternally  descended,  are  certainly 
a veiy  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire.  John  Rawdon,  of 
Rawdon,  in  Yorkshire,  was  great-grandfather  of  Francis 
Rawdon,  whose  son.  Sir  George,  born  in  1604,  first  ac- 
quired a footing  in  Ireland.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  as  secretaiy  to  Edward  Lord  Conway,  and  was  the 
bearer  to  the  Hague  of  the  valuable  jewels  deposited  in 
pledge  for  the  loan  of  100,000/.  In  1639,  he  was  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Belfast,  and  during  the  civil  wars 
in  Ireland  he  Avas  throughout  of  essential  service  to  the 
state,  by  the  activity  and  ability  he  displayed  in  the 
suppression  of  those  sanguinary  conflicts.  At  the  Re- 
storation he  was  appointed  Deputy-Governor  of  Carrick- 
fergus.  He  died  in  1684,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
covered  with  honours  obtained  by  his  faithful  services 
to  the  state.  His  son,  Sir  Arthur,  was  out  of  favour  with 
King  James,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  rendering  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  government  of  the  day.  On  Ms 
death,  in  1695,  his  son.  Sir  John,  succeeded,  and  dying- 
in  1723,  his  son,  Sir  John  Rawdon,  fourth  baroneK  was 
in  1749  created  Baron  Rawdon  of  Moira,  and  in  1761, 
Earl  of  Moira.  Having  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Hast- 
ings, sister  and  heir  of  the  last  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
afterwards  Baroness  Hungerford,  he  acquired  for  his 
family  high  blood  and  landed  property  in  England.  On 
his  death,  in  1793,  his  son  Francis,  the  distinguished 
Earl  of  Moira,  and  for  his  militarj'-  achievements  created 
Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1816,  succeeded,  and  was  grand- 
father of  the  late  fourth  marquis,  whose  early  connexion 
with  the  turf  was  so  disastrous  in  its  results.] 

Miss  Williams.  — Where  can  I meet  with  an 
account  of  a lady  of  this  name,  whose  salon  at 
Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
was  the  place  of  reunion  of  many,  especially 
English,  celebrities  ? Caroline  von  Wolgogen  (iiee 
von  Lengefeld,  born  February  3,  1763;  died 
January  11,  1847),  the  celebrated  authoress  of 
Agnes  von  Lilien,  a work  which  August  Wil- 
helm Schlegel  once  ascribed  to  Goethe,  and  sister 
of  Schiller’s  wife,  writes  thus  to  her  sister  from 
Paris,  July  4, 1802 : — 

“ A pleasant  society  is  here,  in  which  3'ou  ma.y  meet 
all  the  important  faces  of  several  countries,  viz.  at  the 
house  of  a political  and  literary  lad^q  Miss  Williams.  She 
is  very  pleasant  {artig)  and  polite,  and  receives  every  second 
night"  Y esterday  Lord  Holland  was  there,  and  Mr.  Kemble, 
a celebrated  English  actor.  The^'-  have  promised  me  to 
make  him  recite  something  w-hen  I come  there  again. 
He  has  a splendid  head,  with  almost  colossal  features,  a 
head  that  must  be  beautiful  upon  the  stage,  and  a very 
elegant  figure.” — Charlotte  von  Schiller  und  Hire  Freunde, 
1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

And  in  another  place,  September  3, 1802 : — 

“ At  Miss  Williams’,  I saw  the  other  da}^  a crowd  of 
politically  remarkable  persons,  Fox,  Kosciusko,  La  Harpe, 
Carnot,  a very  pleasant  English  lady  (a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
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Wolstoncraft),  and  Lord  Holland.  I have  a letter  of 
recommendation  from  Grivel  to  La  Harpe : the  former 
resembles  him  in  manners  and  ways  of  representing 
things  {Vorstellungen).  He  [La  Harpe]  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  told  me  many  interesting  things.  He  was  very 
pleased  with  Wieland.  The  emperor  is  said  to  put  much 
confidence  in  him.” — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

Unfortunately  she  does  not  mention  in  one  of 
her  subsequent  letters— which^  by  the  bye,  are 
very  charming,  chatty,  and  interesting  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  39-102) — whether  she  heard  Kemble  recite 
something  or  not.  In  another  letter  she  speaks  of 
Fuseli,  whom  she  must  have  seen  at  the  same 
house : — 

“ Fiiseli,  of  London,  I have  seen  several  times.  He  is 
a strange  {sonderharer)  man  ; but  there  is  something 
massive  {gediegenes')  in  his  judgment,  that  one  Avillingly 
forgives  his  rudeness  of  expression.  He  still  feels  much 
attachment  for  Goethe,  but  thinks  himself  offended  by 
him.” — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

Heemai^i^  Kindt. 

Germany. 

[Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  was  pre-eminent 
amongst  the  violent  female  partisans  of  the  French  revo- 
lution is  said  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1762. 
She  resided  for  some  years  at  Berwick,  came  to  London 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  introduced  to  the  world, 
as  a writer,  by  the  late  Dr.  Kippis.  In  1790  she  settled 
in  Paris,  where  she  formed  many  literary  and  political 
connections.  Her  productions  rendered  the  French  re- 
volution popular  among  certain  parties  in  England,  and 
recommended  their  author  to  the  Brissotins  at  Paris.  In 
the  succeeding  clash  of  factions  she  was  in  great  danger, 
and  was  confined  in  the  Temple  at  Paris ; but,  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  was  released.  During  the  “hollow 
armed  truce  of  Amiens,”  Miss  Williams  is  understood  to 
have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  English  government ; 
and,  during  the  subsequent  war,  she  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  French  police,  by  whom  her  papers  were 
seized  and  examined.  For  some  years  Miss  Williams 
wrote  that  portion  of  the  New  Annual  Register  which 
related  to  the  affairs  of  France.  In  her  later  political 
writings,  she  appeared  only  as  a friend  of  the  Bourbons 
and  an  enemy  of  the  revolution.  She  thus  showed  that 
her  democratic  consistency  equalled  the  republican  mo- 
rality she  had  previously  exhibited,  by  living  “ under  the 
protection  ” (as  the  phrase  is)  of  Mr.  John  Stone,  a mar- 
ried man  of  letters.  She  died  at  Paris  on  Dec.  14,  1827^ 
aged  sixty-five.  An  accurate,  copious,  and  impartially 
written  memoir  of  this  lady  could  not  fail  of  exhibiting 
much  curious  and  political  information.  For  a list  of  her 
numerous  works  consult  Bohn’s  Lowndes ; the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  April,  1828  ; Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary,  xiii.  472  ; and  the  new  edition  of  the  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,  xliv.  644.  Her  portrait  by  O.  Hum- 
phries was  engraved  by  Singleton.] 

Atjthoks. — 

1.  “Materials  of  Thinking.  By  W.  Burdon.  New- 
castle : printed  by  K.  Anderson,  in  the  Side  ; and  sold 
by  T.  Ostell,  Ave- Maria -Lane.  1807.  2 vols.” 


2.  “Essays  on  various  Subjects.  By  J.  Bigland. 
Second  edition.  Longmans,  1811.” 

8.  “ The  Commemoration  of  Handel.  The  second  edi- 
tion. And  other  Poems.  To  which  is  added  a prospectus 
of  a translation  of  Virgil,  partly  original  and  partly 
altered  from  Drj^den  and  Pitt.  "With  Specimens.  By 
John  Ring.  Longmans.  1819.” 

Wanted,  information  regarding  tbe  above  books 
and  tbeir  authors.  D.  Macphail. 

[1.  William  Burdon  was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in  1764,  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  that 
town, 'whence  he  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
1782  ; A.B.  1786,  Fellow  and  A.M.  1788.  Not  choosing 
to  take  orders,  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1796  ; and 
in  1798  married  the  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Dickson.  He 
died  in  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  on  May  30, 
1818,  aged  fifty-three.  For  a list  of  his  numerous  works, 
see  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  July  1818,  p.  87,  and 
Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britan, 

2.  John  Bigland  was  a native  of  Skirlaugh,  in  Holder- 
ness,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  as  a village 
schoolmaster.  When  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  he 
became  an  author,  and  published  his  first  work  in  1803. 
In  Rhodes’s  Yorkshire  Scenery,  1826,  are  some  particulars 
of  him.  “We  found  him,”  says  Mr.  Rhodes,  “ in  his 
garden,  rearing  flowers  and  cultivating  vegetables.  This 
veteran  author  lives  a life  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  sys- 
tematically dividing  his  hours  between  his  books  and  his 
garden.”  Mr.  Bigland  died  at  Finningley,  near  Don- 
caster, on  Feb.  22,  1832,  aged  eighty-two.  For  a list  of 
his  various  works,  see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  cii. 
part  i.  p.  645. 

3.  John  Ring,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  educated  at  the 
Winchester  School,  where  he  imbibed  a taste  for  poetry. 
In  1786  he  wrote  a poem  called  The  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  which  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  periodical 
critics,  and  subsequently  reprinted.  Mr.  Ring  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  has  pub- 
lished several  works  on  that  subject.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square,  on  Dec.  7. 
1821,  aged  sixty-nine.  For  some  account  of  his  publica- 
tions see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xci.  pt.  ii. 
p.  643.] 

Boyer. — What  is  a Boyer  ? I quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  The  Lord  Marquesse  of  Hertford  his 
Letter  . ...  to  the  Queen  in  Holland  ....  1642. 
4to : — 

“ He  saw  at  the  Briell,  two  vessells,  viz.  a Pinke  and  a 
Boyer,  laden  with  Powder,  Muskets,  and  other  Ammuni- 
tion, the  one  whereof  went  for  Scarborough,  and  the  other 
pretended  to  goe  for  Ireland ; and  that  Master  Knolles, 
a servant  of  the  King’s,  went  in  the  boyer.” — P.  6,  second 
paging. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

[Boyer,  in  navigation,  is  a kind  of  Flemish  sloop,  or 
small  vessel  of  burden,  having  a boltsprit,  a castle  at  each 
end,  and  a tall  mast  ; chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  parts  resembling  a smack. 
The  boyer  has  a double  bottom,  and  a forked  mast,  that  it 
may  run  better  with  the  bowling-line,  without  driving.] 
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British  Empire. —Can  any  one  inform  me 
"wlio  first  used  the  phrase,  “ The  sun  never  sets 
upon  the  British  Empire  ” ? F.  II.  H. 

[This  “ world- wide”  phrase  was  originated,  we  believe, 
by  that  quaint  divine,  Tom  Fuller.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Drake,  he  says  that  the  admiral,  “ though  a poor 
private  man,  hereafter  undertook  to  avenge  himself  upon 
so  mighty  a monarch,  who,  as  not  contented  that  the 
sun  riseth  and  setteth  in  his  dominion,  may  seem  to 
desire  to  make  all  his  own  where  he  shineth  ” {Holy 
State,  p.  107,  ed.  1810).  The  powerful  and  splendid 
empire  of  Philip  IL  is  abW  sketched  by  Lord  Macaulay 
in  his  Essays,  edit.  1850,  p.  233.] 

Seals,  — Would  any  correspondents  give  me 
references  to  works  and  papers  on  seals,  par- 
ticularly on  the  great  seals  of  England  ? I know 
of  the  paper  on  the  latter  in  the  Archceological 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  John  Pig  got,  Juh.,  F.S.x\. 

[The  following  works  may  be  consulted  : (1.)  The 
Opening  of  the  Great  Seals  of  England,  by  William 
Prynne.  Lond.  1643,  4to.  (2.)  Medals,  Coins,  Great 
Seals,  Impressions  from  the  elaborate  Works  of  Thomas 
Simon,  bj^  George  Yertue.  Lond.  1753,  4to.,  also  Lond. 
1780,  4to,  edited  by  Richard  Gough.  (3.)  John  Lewis’s 
Dissertations  on  the  Antiquity  and  Use  of  Seals  in  Eng- 
land, 1740,  4to.  For  other  books  relating  to  seals,  see 
& Q.”  l*t  S.  xi.  36,  174,  508;  xii.  335.] 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  AND  THE 
CRUSADERS. 

(3^'^  S.  viii.  312;  S.  ii.  392,  446.) 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  any  rule  existed  on 
the  subject  it  was  frequentl}'-  set  at  nought,  for 
many  well-known  Crusaders  do  not  appear  cross- 
legged,  and  cross-legged  effigies  are  extant  who 
are  known  not  to  have  been  Crusaders.  This, 
however,  has  been  explained  as  indicating,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  William  Fitz  Ralph  at  Pebmarsh, 
Essex,  that  the  knight  had  taken  a vow,  but  died 
without  fulfilling  it.  Another  popular  error  is 
assigning  them  to  the  Templars,  and  even  in  the 
Hints  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  effigies  of 
that  order  are  described  as  numerous.  A writer 
in  the  Archceological  Journal  (i.  49)  states  that  he 
considers  there  does  not  exist  a single  effigy  of  a 
knight  of  that  order  in  this  country. 

Respecting  the  effigies  in  the  Temple  church, 
three  of  the  six  cross-legged  effigies  represent 
persons  who,  though  buried  there,  were  not  of 
the  order;  and  another  of  them  was  brought 
in  1682  from  Y'orkshire,  and  represents  Lord  de 
Ros,  who  was  not  a Templar.  Not  one  of  the 
nine  is  bearded  or  habited  in  a mantle,  or  has  any 
cross  apparent.  The  only  known  effigy  of  a 


Templar  is  or  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of 
St.  Yvod  de  Braine,  near  Soissons  in  France,  and  is 
figured  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Monumens  de  la 
Monarchie  Franchise  (ii.  p.  36.)  It  is  that  of 
John  de  Breux,  second  son  of  John,  first  Count  de 
Dreux,  who  is  said  to  have  been  living  in  1275. 
He  wears  no  armour,  but  a gown  and  mantle  with 
a cross  upon  it.* 

At  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary,  are  four  very  remark- 
able cross-legged  effigies,  three  females  and  a 
knight.  These  were  found  in  a crypt  under  the 
Franciscan  abbey  church  founded  and  erected  by 
William  Racket  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (Cam- 
den’s Brit.  iii.  523.)  Several  were  destroyed 
when  they  were  found  about  ninety  years  since. 
The  ladies  wear  a peculiar  flat  cap  placed  over 
the  crespine,  in  wffiich  the  hair  was  confined,  the 
former  being  peculiar  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Their  dimensions  are — length  of  figure,  6 feet  6 
inches  in  two  figures;  and  the  third,  7 feet  3 
inches ; width  of  slab  about  2 feet  2 inches.  The 
effigy  of  the  knight  appears  in  armour  worn  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  has  a complete  suit  of 
mailed  armour  and  the  roweled  spur,  seldom 
found  together.  Chain  mail  fell  into  disusb  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  earliest  example 
of  a roweled  spur  occurs  upon  the  great  seal  of 
Henry  III.  This  effigy  measures  in  length  7 feet 
6 inches,  in  width  2 feet  5 inches. 

Mr.  Du  Noyer  (^Archceological  Journal,  ii.  127,) 
considers  that  these  effigies  were  the  work  not  of 
Irish  but  of  Anglo-Norman  artists,  and  that  they 
were  not  executed  in  Ireland  but  sent  from  Eng- 
land as  they  were  required  in  order  to  ornament 
the  tombs  of  the  English  nobility  who  died  at 
Cashel  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  have  all 
been  cut  down  either  at  the  end  or  sides,  because 
perhaps  the  sculptured  lids  had  been  made  too 
large  for  the  coffins.  The  knight  might  have  been 
William  Hacket  himself. 

Mills,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades  (ii.  8), 
states  that  other  cross-legged  female  effigies 
exist,  but  his  assertion  is  substantiated  by  no  ex- 
ample or  authority. 

In  Danbury  church,  Essex,  are  the  effigies,  in 
wood,  of  three  cross-legged  knights,  probably  of 
the  family  of  St.  Clere.  One  knight  is  in  a pray- 
ing attitude,  his  hands  being  folded  together,  his 
sword  sheathed.  This  Mr.  White  thinks  (Weale’s 
Quart  Arch.  Papers,  iii.  90,)  is  emblematic  of  the 
knight’s  having  returned  from  the  Crusades,  and 
died  at  home  in  peace.  Another  is  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword,  expressing  perhaps  the  Cru- 
sader having  died  in  the  Holy  Wars;  and  the 
third  is  represented  as  returning  his  sword  into 
the  scabbard,  the  lion  is  in  a position  different 

[*  We  have  omitted  a paragraph  here,  as  we  have 
been  assured  grave  doubts  have  been  started  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  remains  which  our  correspondent  had 
described. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 
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from  the  other  two^  as  he  neither  looks  directly 
to  nor  from  the  face  of  the  knight^  but  straight 
forward,  probably  representing  the  Crusader  as 
having  died  in  his  passage  from  the  wars.  These, 
however,  are  mere  conjectures.  About  ninety 
years  ago  the  body  of  one  of  these  knights  was 
found  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffin.  Mr.  White,  an 
eye-witness  of  its  opening,  says  : — 

“ On  raising  the  lid  there  was  discovered  an  elm  coflin, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  very  firm,  and  entire. 
On  removing  the  lid  of  this  coffin,  it  was  found  to  enclose 
a shell,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  was 
covered  over  with  a thick  cement  of  a dark  olive  colour, 
and  of  a resinous  nature.  The  lid  of  this  shell  being 
carefully  taken  oif,  we  were  presented  with  a view  of  the 
body  lying  in  a liquor  or  pickle  somewhat  resembling 
mushroom  catsup,  but  of  a paler  complexion,  and  some- 
what thicker  consistence.  As  I never  possessed  the  sense 
of  smelling,  and  was  willing  to  ascertain  the  flavour  of  the 
liquor,  I tasted,  and  found  it  to  be  aromatic,  though  not 
very  pungent,  partaking  of  the  taste  of  catsup  and  of  the 
pickle  of  Spanish  olives.  The  body  was  tolerably  perfect ; 
no  part  appearing  decayed  but  the  throat  and  part  of 
one  arm.  The  body  was  covered  with  a kind  of  shirt 
of  linen,  not  unlike  Irish  cloth.  A narrow  rude  antique 
lace  was  affixed  to  the  bosom  of  the  shirt.  The  inside 
of  the  body  appeared  to  be  filled  with  some  substance 
which  rendered  it  very  hard.  When  the  jaws  were  opened 
they  exhibited  a set  of  teeth  perfectly  white,  which  was 
likewise  the  colour  of  the  palate,  and  all  the  inside  of  the 
mouth.  Whether  the  legs  were  crossed  or  not  must  for 
ever  remain  a doubt,  though  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  they  were ; for  one  of  the  gentlemen  pushing  a walk- 
ing-stick rather  briskl}’-  from  the  knees  to  the  ancles,  the 
left  foot  separated  from  the  leg  somewhere  about  the 
ancle.” 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  1789,  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  mode  of  burying  in  pickle  was  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Crusaders. 

Three  very  large  wooden  effigies,  probably  of 
the  Horkesley  family,  remain  in  Little  Horkesley 
church:  Two  are  crossed-legged  knights,  and  the 
third  a female,  all  about  the  thirteenth  century. 

John  Piggot,  Jtjn.,  F.S.A. 


Though  tolerably  discursive  in  my  reading, 
Mb.  Ikving’s  article  was  the  first  to  inform  me 
that  the  crossed-legged  position  no  longer  marked 
a Crusader  either  in  will  or  deed.  For  the  Journal 
of  the  Archceological  Association  has,  I believe,  a 
circulation  almost  strictly  confined  to  its  members, 
as  but  few  extra  copies  are  printed. 

I cannot  say,  however,  that  the  quotations  from 
Mr.  PLANCHi:'s  or  Mr.  Irving’s  articles  are  at  all 
sufficient  to  establish  the  conjecture  ” (cautiously 
put  forth  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
confidently  by  the  latter)  started  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Rochester  Congress  in  1853. 

The  isolated  negative  fact  (if  true)  that  Sir 
Robert  Septvans,  the  original  of  the  cross-legged 
brass  in  Chartham  church,  is  not  known  to  have 
joined  the  Crusades  ” is  but  a slender  warrant 
for  Mr.  Irving’s  broad  generalisation,  as  stated  in 
his  History  of  Lanarkshire — viz.  ^^The  idea  that 


this  position  (the  cross-legged)  has  any  reference 
to  the  Crusades  is  now  entirely  exploded,’’^ 

If  the  many  examples  ” of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  no  connection  with  the  holy  wars, 
and  yet  are  represented  in  this  attitude  ate  taken 
from  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  (as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  reference  to  that  splendid 
specimen  of  earl}^  English  work),  I humbly  object 
to  their  being  taken  as  evidence  on  one  side  or 
other.  They  are  upright,  not  recumbent,  figures, 
and  they  are  not  monumental,  but  historical  or 
allegorical.  Flaxman,  however,  thought  that  the 
general  design  of  this  grand  worlr  was  brought  to 
England  by  some  of  the  Crusaders.  {Lectures  on 
Sculpture'). 

The  cross-legged  example  from  the  nave  of 
Salisbury  is  a bad  one  for  Mr.  Irving.  It  is 
that  of  William  Longespee,  second  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury of  that  surname,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
a Crusader  under  Louis  IX.,  and  was  killed  at 
Cairo  in  1250.  There  is  another  instance,  one  of 
the  very  few  left  in  Scotland,  in  the  cross-legged 
effigy  of  alter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Menteith,  on 
the  Island  of  Inchmahome,  in  the  Lake  of  Men- 
teith, Perthshire.  He  is  also  known  to  have  been 
a Crusader  under  St.  Louis.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  of  undoubted  Crusaders  being  thus  re- 
presented. It  will,  therefore,  be  well  for  advo- 
cates of  the  view  that  the  cross-legged  attitude 
merely  indicates  the  possession  of  feudal  rights, 
by  which  they  were  privileged  to  sit  in  j udgment,” 
to  account  for  the  almost  simultaneous  disappear- 
ance of  the  custom  with  the  decline  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Templars ; and  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  so  few  of  such  persons  of  dis- 
tinction are  thus  commemorated  (in  sculpture  at 
least),  except  such  as  had  taken  the  vow  to  go  to 
Palestine  though  they  did  not  actually  fulfil  it. 
As  to  the  fact  that  ladies  are  so  represented 
being  any  argument  against  the  received  belief, 
it  is  known  that  vows  of  pilgrimage,  when  taken 
by  women,  entitled  them  to  the  attitude.  So,  at 
least,  says  the  learned  Richard  Gough,  who  gives 
an  instance  of  a lady  of  the  family  of  Mephan 
being  so  represented  in  the  church  of  Howden, 
Yorkshire.  {Sepulchral  Monuments,  i.  95.) 

I have  no  copy  of  the  Liber  de  Metros,  and  am 
somewhat  diffident  of  impugning  Mr.  Irving’s  au- 
thority in  any  matter  relating  to  Lanarkshire.  But 
has  he  not  confounded  the  “Good”  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  with  his  less  known  contemporary.  Sir 
James  Douglas  “ de  Laudonia,”  the  head  of  the 
Dalkeith  Douglases,  and  father  of  a more  cele- 
brated son.  Sir  William,  the  “Dark  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  ” ? The  Dalkeith  Sir  James  was 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  “ JusticiariusLau- 
donie  ” than  “ the  Gude  Douglas,  that  was  sa 
worth!  ” (as  old  Barbour  says),  who  lost  his  life 
against  the  Infidel  in  Spain,  bearing  the  Bruce’s 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land,  thus  earning  all  the 
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honours  of  a Crusader,  as  his  (once)  ^^fair  ala- 
hastre  tumbe  ” yet  testifies.  Anglo-Scotus. 


This  may  possibly  solve  itself  in  the  same  way 
as  the  dispute  of  the  two  knights  about  the 
shield  of  brass  and  of  silver.  Prior  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood  were 
conferred  with  great  religious  ceremony,  and  at 
the  close  were  communicated  the  Holy  Mysteries 
of  Christ,  as  Stow  informs  us  on  the  authority 
of  Ingulphus.  Thierry,  in  his  Norman  Conquest, 
comments  on  this,  and  there  are  some  very  ancient 
French  romances  in  illustration  elsewhere  pub- 
lished. The  cross-legged  symbol  of  knighthood 
and  etfigy  of  our  Lord  would  become  singularly 
applicable  to  the  Crusading  knights,  but  would 
be  also  applied  to  others  of  knightly  descent  or 
authority.  John  Yakkee,  Jtjn. 

Manchester. 


MODERN  INVENTION  OF  THE  SANSCRIT 
ALPHABET. 

S.  ii.  475.) 

The  point  referred  to  by  H.  H.  W.  Ellis  re- 
garding the  prior  existence  of  the  Sanscrit  or 
Persian  inscriptions  on  the  Allahabad  column, 
has  not  only  been  mooted,”  but  set  at  rest  long 
ago.  In  1833,  Lieut.  T.  S.  Burt,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  made  careful  measurements  and  draw- 
ings of  the  monument,  together  with  copies  of 
the  inscriptions,  for  James  Prinsep.  In  the  de- 
scription accompanying  them  he  states  that  the 
Persian  letters  are  cut  in  relief,  on  a belt  or  zone, 
which  is  excavated  so  deeply  in  the  periphery  of 
the  columns  that  its  depth  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  letters  themselves,  the  surface  of  the  letters 
corresponding  with  the  plane  of  the  column  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  letters  are  sunk  in  intaglio. 
He  adds,  in  corroboration,  that  the  writer’s  name 
in  Persian  (Abdallah)  is  also  cut  in  high  relief  in 
a separate  compartment,  also  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  stone,  on  a part  where  the  original 
[Hindu]  inscription  had  evidently  peeled  off  be- 
fore the  Persian  was  carved. 

This,”  continues  Lieut.  Burt,  “ establishes  the  prior 
existence  of  the  [Sanscrit]  engravings,  of  which  how- 
ever, and  without  this  [farther]  proof,  there  could  he 
no  doubt.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  inscription.”  * 

A further  careful  survey  of  the  column  was 
made  two  years  later  by  a very  accomplished  and 
experienced  Indian  archjeologist,  Lieut.  Kittoe, 
who  ascertained  that  the  number  of  lines  ef- 
faced by  Jehangir’s  pedigree  are  seven,  by  exact 
measurement.”!  This  hiatus  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  and  very  remarkable  record  Prinseps  was 
able  subsequently  to  supply  from  the  complete 

* Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.  iii.  107,  114. 
t Ibid.  iv.  127. 


repetitions  of  the  same  edict  on  the  lats  or  columns 
at  Delhi,  Muttiah,  and  Padhia.  The  translation 
of  the  whole  has  been  satisfactorily  completed, 
and  contains  not  a syllable  of  the  topics  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  Jesuit  missionary. 

I trust  Col.  Ellis  will  pardon  me  for  expressing 
my  surprise  that  he  should  still  see  grounds  for 
maintaining  so  untenable  a hypothesis  as  the  re- 
cent invention  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  the  further 
discussion  of  which  I consider  to  be  a mere  waste 
of  time. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Allahabad  column, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  old,  though 
not  honoured,"'practice  of  idle  visitors  inscribing 
their  names  on  remarkable  places,  enabled  Prinsep 
ingeniously  to  deduce  from  those  engraved  on  this 
remarkable  monument  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  overthrown  and  restored  since  it  was  erected 
by  Asoca  in  the  third  century  b.c.*  It  was  pro- 
bably first  disturbed  on  the  extinction  of  the  Mau- 
ryan  dynasty  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  again  set  up  by  Samudra-gupta  of  the 
Kanauj  line,  the  author  of  the  second  Sanscrit 
inscription.  It  continued  in  its  place  till  exposed 
to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Jehangir,  finding  it  prostrate, 
replaced  it,  adding  his  own  inscription  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  it  remained  till 
General  Kyd  threw  it  down  in  making  some  re- 
pairs to  the  fort  between  1798  and  1804.  Lastly, 
it  was  re-established  by  order  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  1838,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
exposed  to  further  vicissitudes.  W.  E. 


BURNS  QUERIES. 

(P*'  S.  i.  553.) 

Though  I have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  & 
copy  of  the  poem  entitled  The  Ordination,”  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers,  I have  got  some 
information  respecting  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bris- 
bane, which  may  be  worth  recording.  I have 
looked  over  a series  of  old  Edinburgh  almanacs, 
and  find  Mr.  Brisbane’s  name  first  appearing 
as  minister  of  Dunlop,  1785,  when  he  succeeded  a 
Mr.  Graham ; from  this  date  for  fifty-two  years 
his  name  is  regularly  recorded  till  1837,  when  it 
disappears,!  and  a Mr.  Matthew  Dickie  occupies 
his  place.  I got  a friend  to  make  inquiry  in  the 
parish  of  Dunlop  among  the  oldest  residenters, 
but  from  them  I gleaned  little  information  re- 
specting him,  though  it  is  little  more  than  thirty 
years  since  he  died.  My  friend  says : I have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  definite  or  satisfactory  in- 
formation. One  man  thought  he  remembered 
hearing  of  such  a poem,  but  as  the  contemporaries 
of  Mr.  Brisbane  are  all  gone,  he  does  not  think 


* Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.  vi.  9(58. 
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that  it  will  he  possible  to  find  any  one  who  can 
give  a copy  of  it,  if  it  ever  had  anything  more 
than  an  oral  existence.”  But  I hear  from  another 
friend  in  the  West  of  Scotland  of  a person  who 
calls  himself  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Brisbane.”  The  old  gentleman, 
who  is  resident  near  Glasgow,  gives  the  following 
information  to  my  friend : The  first  time  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  rhyming  propensity,  was  brought  under 
my  notice  was  some  forty  years  ago,  by  an  old 
gentleman,  a Mr.  Smith,  then  schoolmaster  to  the 
Catrine  Cotton  Company,  who  had  been  long  a 
teacher  in  Greenock — a man  of  note  too  in  his  day, 
and  who  knew  Mr.  Brisbane  well.  I was  at 
Catrine  on  a visit,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Smith. 
Among  other  things  talked  over,  he  asked  for  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Brisbane,  and  if  he  was  making  any 
songs  now.  I said,  I was  not  aware  he  was  a poet. 

Oh  yes,”  he  says,  he  can  rhyme  as  well  as 
preach.”  “ Ask  him,”  he  says,  when  you  go 
home,  to  repeat  or  give  you  a copy  of  the  ^ Ordi- 
nation,’— a piece,”  he  added,  that  caused  a consi- 
derable stir  in  the  presbyteries  of  the  west  at  one 
time.”  The  piece  was  anonymous,  but  it  was 
well  known  by  some,  and  generally  believed  by 
others  who  knew  Mr.  Brisbane,  that  he  was  the 
author.  Mr.  Smith  repeated  a verse,  all  of  the 

Ordination  ” that  he  recollected  at  the  time.  I 
did  not  take  a note  of  it,  but  I recollect  well  it 
was  very  racy  and  sarcastic  in  the  extreme.  As 
soon  as  I returned  home  to  Dunlop,  I made  in- 
quiry, chiefiy  through  the  session  clerk,  who  was 
most  intimate  with  Mr.  Biisbane,  and  who  lost  no 
time  in  sounding  him  on  the  matter,  but  he  could 
make  nothing  out  of  him  as  to  his  poetical  powers, 
only  that  he  once,  many  years  before,  translated  a 
sentence  or  two  from  a Latin  writer,  throwing  it 
into  English  verse.” 

This  information  may  lead  others  to  pursue  the 
inquiry,  and  possibly  the  lost  poem  may  be  re- 
covered. Mr.  Brisbane  must  have  died  at  a great 
age,  having  been  more  than  fifty  years  minister  of 
Dunlop.  Ckaufued  Tait  Ramage. 


ST.  WOOLLOS,  NEWPORT. 

(4'*>S.  ii.  298,  378.) 

The  church  of  St.  Woollos  is  a most  interesting 
structure.  As  I some  years  ago  made  measured 
drawings  of  it,  I am  perfectly  familiar  with  its 
peculiarities.  At  the  extreme  west  is  the  tower, 
which  opens  into  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  extending 
eastward,  and  this  opens  into  the  church  proper 
by  the  original  west  doorway,  and  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  The  tower  is  of 
fifteenth  century  date,  the  chapel  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  is  evidenced  by  the  corbel  course  under 


the  eaves,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  church 
Norman  (so  called)  with  later  additions.  That, 
however,  which  is  styled  Norman,  I think  is  most 
probably  older  than  the  Conquest.  The  neigh- 
bouring Roman  city  of  Caerleon  was,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  Giraldus  writes, 
full  of  stately  edifices,  palaces,  baths,  temples, 
&c.,  and  furnished  such  good  teaching  that  the 
ingenious  could  scarcely  but  profit  by  it.  This 
church  of  St.  Woollos  was,  I think,  a probable 
result.  The  west  doorway  has  columns  which  in 
shaft,  capital  and  base,  are  a positive  though  rude 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  a much  closer 
approximation  to  classical  detail  than  any  clearly 
recognisable  Norman  work  I have  met  with  in 
this  country. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  chapel  was,  I con- 
sider, a place  of  sepulchre,  shown  by  the  arched 
recesses  in  the  wall  at  the  ground  level,  in  which 
were  effigies  in  low  relief.  There  are  no  vestiges 
of  altar,  piscina,  &c.  (so  commonly  found  in  early 
English  ” chapels),  to  prove  its  use  as  a chapel ; 
but  the  name  is,  I think,  sufficient  evidence.  It 
is  notable  that  the  earliest  Lady-chapels  were  at 
the  west  end  of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
longed, as  in  this  case,  and  at  Glastonbury,  Dur- 
ham, and  the  original  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
Subsequently  its  position  shifted  to  the  sides  of 
the  church,  as  at  Waltham,  Rochester,  Bristol, 
and  Ely,  finally  settling  down  at  the  extreme  east 
end,  as  at  Westminster,  Norwich,  and  many  other 
instances.  This  change  of  position  from  the  least 
to  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  building  seemingly 
indicates  the  gradual  exaltation  of  the  saint  in  the 
estimation  of  her  devotees. 

Of  the  pronaos  or  western  porch  (relict  possibly 
of  the  Roman  atrium)  of  which  this  chapel  seems 
also  an  instance,  examples  occur  at  Ely,  Snet- 
tisham,  Clugny,  Laach,  Remain  Metier,  Pol  St. 
Leon,  Tours,  Uulrichsk  z.  Sangerhausen,  Moissac, 
Petersburg  b.  Halle,  and  other  places.  See  W alcott 
on  Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement.  After  the 
thirteenth  century  they  are  scarce. 

A further  singularity  of  this  chapel  at  St. 
Woollos  is  that  the  floor  slopes  downwards 
towards  the  east,  as  does  the  ground  outside — an 
illustration  of  the  carelessness  sometimes  found  in 
the  work  of  the  early  builders,  they  not  levelling 
the  interior  of  the  building,  but  leaving  the  incli- 
nation of  the  ground  as  they  found  it,  probably  not 
paving  the  floor.  Such  cases  sometimes  slope  in 
one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  but  are  always 
coincident  with  the  outside  surface  inclination. 

The  south  porch  of  this  church  is  also  note- 
worthy. It  extends  over  the  street  pathway ; arches 
east  and  west  make  it  an  open  street  thorough- 
fare a room  is  over  it.  This  porch  reminds  me  of 
St.  John’s,  Bristol,  where  the  roadway  passes 
under  the  tower. 

What  is  known  of  St.  Woollos  ? There  is  not. 
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I believe,  any  other  known  instance  of  a church 
dedicated  to  him.  P.  E.  Masey. 

[St.  Woollos,  whose  Welsh  name  is  Gwynll3’’w  Filwr, 
was  the  son  of  Glyw^^s  ah  Tegid  ab  Cadell/and  chieftain 
of  Gwynllwg  or  Gwentloog  in  Monmouthshire,  which  is 
supposed  to  take  its  name  from  him.  He  is  called  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  St.  Gundleus,  and  accord- 
ing to  John  of  Teignmouth,  he  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
brothers,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  gavelkind, 
divided  the  territories  of  their  father  between  them.  He 
married  Gwladus,  a grand-daughter  of  Brychan,  and  was 
the  father  of  a large  family  of  children,  most  of  whom 
resigned  their  temporal  possessions  and  embraced  a life 
of  religion.  From  the  epithet  attached  to  his  name  it 
may  be  judged  that  he  was  originally  a warrior  ; but  in 
course  of  time  he  surrendered  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Cattwg,  and  built  a church  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  abstinence  and  devotion.  The  church 
alluded  to  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire, situated  in  the  hundred  of  Gwentloog,  and  dedi- 
cated to  him  under  the  name  of  St.  Woollos.  His  festival 
was  held  on  the  twentj'-ninth  of  March. — Rees’s  Essay  on 
the  Welsh  Saints,  ed.  1836,  p.  170. — Ed.] 


SHORTHAND  FOR  LITERARY  PURPOSES. 

(Ph  S.i.  126,  180,  248;  ii,  142.) 

Permit  me  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  several 
correspondents  on  this  subject. 

There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
utility  of  shorthand  to  literary  men  and  others 
who  have  much  writing  to  do.  If  the  business 
man  finds  it  advantageous  to  write  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
(fee.,  thus  briefly,  instead  of  one,  three,  Jive,  seven, 
nine,  &c.,  every  time  they  occur,  so  would  it  be 
advantageous  to  the  literary  man  to  write  all 
words  in  the  language  with  like  brevity  as  in 
those  words  which  denote  numbers.  The  marvel 
is,  that  the  use  of  shorthand  by  literary  men 
should  not  long  ago  have  become  the  rule,  instead 
of  being  at  the  present  time  an  exceptional  prac- 
tice. The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  until  the 
invention  of  the  modern  system  of  phonography, 
no  system  of  shorthand  possessed  a sufficient  de- 
gree of  legibility  to  entitle  it  to  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  longhand  writing.  Manuscript  written 
in  stenography  could  seldom  be  read  by  more 
than  one  or  two  persons  besides  the  writer,  and 
after  a short  time  became  a puzzle  to  the  writer 
himself.  The  reporters,  who  by  dint  of  constant 
practice  may  make  almost  any  system  suit  their 
requirements,  have  thus  had  a monopoly  of  short- 
hand : but  this  monopoly  is  now  at  an  end,  and 
everyone  who  has  much  writing  to  perform  may 
safely  avail  himself  of  the  facility  of  shorthand  if 
only  he  have  time  and  patience  to  master  its 
details. 

I have  before  me  a book  comprising  180  octavo 
pages  of  letterpress,  in  which  the  author,  Mr. 
Alexander  John  Ellis,  B.A.  (a  name  well  known 
in  literary  circles),  writes : — 

“ The  manuscript  of  these  pages  was  entirely  composed 


in  phonetic  shorthand,  and  set  up  by  the  compositors 
from  this  shorthand  copy.” 

A clergyman,  the  Rev.  T.  0.  Price,  formerly  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene’s,  Liverpool,  remarks,  in  a 
letter  recently  published  in  the  Phonetic  Journal : — 

“ In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  my  use  of  pho- 
netic shorthand,  I hav’e  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  I not 
only  compose  my  sermons  in  phonography,  but  read  them 
from  the  pulpit  from  the  shorthand  manuscript.  I have 
practised  phonograph}"  not  quite  twelve  months.  For 
about  three  months  I have  used  it  exclusively  in  pre- 
paring my  discourses  and  in  reading  them  from  the  pulpit. 
I find  much  saving  of  time  and  labour  in  composing  my 
addresses  from  the  use  of  phonetic  shorthand,  and  am  glad 
in  this  way  to  be  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  longhand 
writing.  If  the  clergy  generally  made  use  of  phonetic 
shorthand  instead  of  the  current  round-about  mode  of 
writing,  they  would  experience  incalculable  advantage. 
In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  phonetic  shorthand  will  be 
generally  employed,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  by  all  writers 
where  longhand  can  be  dispensed  with.” 

Another  interesting  fact.  A reporter  in  con- 
nection with  the  Leigh  Chronicle  sends  the  follow- 
ing to  the  editor  of  the  Phonetic  Journal : — 

“ About  six  months  ago  I began  to  write  out  my  ‘ copy  ’ 
in  phonography,  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  columns 
weekly,  which  I have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  I can  assure  you  I have  often  seen  a column  of 
‘ matter  ’ set  up  from  my  shorthand  notes  without  there 
being  more  than  six  turned  letters.  On  one  occasion  a 
column  was  set  up,  and  when  the  ‘proof’  was  returned  by 
the  reader,  there  were  only  two  marks  in  it.  I have  this 
week  put  my  son  to  the  printing  profession,  so  that  I 
shall  now  have  another  added  to  my  band  of  phonographic 
compositors.” 

That  the  use  of  shorthand  for  literary  purposes, 
and  indeed  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  writing, 
will  eventually  be  the  rule,  is  well  foreshadowed 
in  the  presidential  address  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1863.  He  remarked  : — 

“ It  seems  strange  that  while  we  actually  possess  a 
system  of  shorthand  by  which  words  can  be  recorded  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  spoken,  we  should  persist  in  writ- 
ing a slow  and  laborious  longhand.  It  is  intelligible  that 
grown  up  persons  who  have  acquired  the  present  con- 
ventional art  of  writing  should  be  reluctant  to  incur  the 
labour  of  mastering  a better  system  ; but  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  rising  generation  should  not  be  instructed 
in  a method  of  writing  more  in  accordance  with  the  acti- 
vity of  mind  which  now  prevails.” 

Two  things  are  especially  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete * attainment  of  shorthand;  namely,  first,  to 
begin,  and  next,  to  go  on  with  its  acquirement  and 
practice.  The  learner  must,  as  it  were,  grow  into 
the  use  of  shorthand  writing,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  that  he  advances  to  perfection  in  any 
other  everyday  attainment.  G.  W, 

Liverpool. 
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WILLIAM  TANS’UR. 

(A'ft  s.  ii.  401.) 

I read  Dr.  Rimbatjlt’s  note  witL  some  sur- 
rise — nay,  almost  fear  j for  I had  always  considered 
ini  careful  in  his  assertions.  I was  almost  in- 
dignant when  I examined  my  article  with  his 
own  and  that  of  De.  Rix,  and  found  that  I men- 
tioned nearly  every  work  written  by  Tans’ur; 
and  for  that  reason  I have  not  replied  to  what  I 
consider  a very  reckless  assertion. 

Instead  of  saying  that  Choron  is  the  only  bio- 
grapher who  notices  him,  I should  have  said  that 
there  is  no  biography  of  him  at  all.  As  for  the 
Musical  Dictionaries,  they  are  beneath  notice.  Dr. 
Eimbaiilt  mentions  several  works  which  prove 
this.  Does  any  one  call  such  stuff  as  is  to  be 
found  under  Tans’ur’s  name  in  Choron  biography? 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  note  Dr.  Rimbault 
quotes  a German  work  for  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  mj  list  in  the  Musical  Standard,  the  book 
itself  being  in  the  British  Museum. 

I quite  agree  with  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Rix’s  list,  at  the  same  time  it  has  so 
many  radical  faults  that  it  would  be  useless  to  a 
bibliographer.  I will  only  mention  one  fault — 
viz.  interpolating  his  own  words  in  the  title- 
pages. 

1 never  professed  that  my  list  was  either  com- 
plete or  perfect.  I simply  said  I could  not  add  to 
it ; neither  can  I now  : but  I am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  vindicate  myself  from  what  I con- 
sider a serious  aspersion.  I will  conclude  by 
endorsing  the  last  sentence  of  Dr.  Rimbatjlt’s 
second  paragraph.  Ralph  Thomas. 


Dr.  Rimbault  feels  assured  that  TJnivet'salllar- 
many  is  incorrectly  assigned  to  this  writer.  The 
work  indicated  in  the  P.S.  at  p.  402  is  — 

“ A New  Musical  Grammar  : or  the  Harmonical  Spec- 

taior with  Philosophical  Demonstrations  on  the 

Nature  of  Sound With  variety  of  Cuts  correctly 

engraved.  By  William  Tansur  : ' Mtisico  Theorico. 
Author  of  The  Universal  Harmony,  &c.”  Lond.  1746, 
12mo. 

After  the  preface,  contents,  and  errata  is  — 

“ A Poetical  Encomium,  On  the  several  Pieces  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Tansur : But  more  especially  on  his 
two  Last,  viz.  His  Universal  Harmony,  and  this,  his  Neiv 
Musical  Grammar^ 

At  p.  140  he  writes : — 

“You  may  have  variety  of  Examples  of  several  Compo- 
sitions, either  in  Two,  Three,  or  Four  Musical  Parts,  in  A 
Work  of  mine,  lately  Published,  Intitled  The  Universal 
Harmony : containing  the  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  Newly 
Sett  in  Four  Parts,  to  the  very  Best  Portions.  With  A 
New  Jubilate  Deo,  and  Magnificat ; and  variety  of  New 
Hymns,  Anthems,  and  Canons : this  being  the  most  curi- 
ous Book  extant.  (Price  Bound  4s.  dd.)  N.B.  That  I 
intend  (if  God  permit,)  Speedily  to  Publish  A Work,  In- 
titled  The  Excellency  of  Divine-Musick.  Containing, 
The  Original  Use  of  every  Portion  included  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  &c.” 


From  p.  98,  I transcribe  the  following,  all  of 
which  except  the  reference  is  within  quotation 
marks : — 

“ Su7n  melior  audio  incer patio  sapiens  ; 

Quain  ut  audio  canticum  stoUdus.* 

It  is  better  to  hear  the  Rebuke  of  the  Wise, 

Than  for  a Man  to  hear  the  Song  of  Fools.” 

Ecc.  vii.  5. 

The  Beauties  of  Poetry  is  a very  curious  book. 
In  the  introduction  the  author  makes  suggestions, 
with  examples,  for  the  improvement  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  Paradise  Lost,  and  intimates  that  if  both 
Milton  and  Shakspeare  had  studied  — 

“ in  their  Times, 

To  pen  their  Works  in  softer  Rhymes 

Their  works  more  glorious  might  have  shin’d.” 

St.  Neot’s.  .Toseph  Rix,  M.D. 

Cadivor  ab  Dinawal  S.  ii.  322.) — The 
arms  of  Cadivor  ab  Dinawal,  lord  of  Castle  Hywell, 
Cardiganshire,  are : Sable,  a spear-head  argent  em- 
brued  between  three  scaling  ladders  of  the  second, 
two  and  one  5 on  a chief  gules  a tower  triple- 
towered,  ppr.  These  are  the  proper  arms,  not 
the  absurd  ones  given  in  Clarke.  The  legend  is  : 
Cadivor  was  deprived  of  his  castle  by  Fitz- 
steven,  a Norman.  Collecting  his  retainers,  he 
divided  them  into  three  parties,  and  having  sur- 
prised the  castle  by  night,  stormed  it,  and  retook 
it  with  great  slaughter,  killing  Fitzsteven  himself 
with  his  spear.  The  arms  are  ancient,  and  more 
pictorial  than  heraldic.  A few  old  families  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  bear  similar  coats.  This 
coat  is  borne  by  the  families  of  Davis  of  Vron- 
hulog,  Glanrhocca,  and  Maes  y Crigie,  descended 
from  Cadivor.  Francis  Robert  Davies. 

Hawthorn. 

Albert  Smith  S.  ii.  440.) — Albert  Smith 
(baptised  Albert  Richard  Smith),  a relative  of 
mine,  was  born  at  Chertsey,  May  24,  1816 ; and 
died  at  his  residence,  North  End  Lodge,  Walham 
Green,  May  23, 1860.  The  best  published  sketch 
of  his  life  is  that  written  by  his  friend,  Edmund 
Yates,  by  way  of  preface  to  a cheap  edition  of 
the  Story  of  Mont  Blanc  (Ward  and  Lock,  1860). 
It  will  probably  satisfy  John  Sheehan’s  require- 
ments; if  not,  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  addi  - 
tional particulars. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I wish 
to  meet  with  the  following,  amongst  Albert 
Smith’s  writings:  — Chertsey  Almanack,”  by 
‘‘  Aubrey  Evelyn  ” ; songs  written  for  J ohn  Parry ; 

Pearl  of  Chamouni,”  Blanche  Heriot,”  and 
dramatised  versions  of  Dickens’s  Christmas  books ; 
^‘Cherry  and  Fair  Star”  and  Tarantula,”  ex- 
travaganzas; Bowl  of  Punch”;  “Wassail 
Bowl  ” ; Rencontre  with  Brigands  ” ; “ Idler  on 
Town”;  occasional  letters  to  The  Times,  circa 

[*  Tans’ur,  not  our  correspondent,  is  responsible  for 
this  curious  specimen  of  Latinity. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 
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1854-6,  generally  signed  A London  Scoundrel” j 

Story  of  Mont  Blanc,”  the  original  edition 
(Bogue)  and  also  miscellanea  (not  necessarily 
being  his  writings)  bearing  upon  the  entertain- 
ments of  “The  Overland  Mail,”  “Mont  Blanc,” 
and  “ China.”  W.  Baily. 

Champion  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

The  Bight  to  expect  ax  Axswek  to  a Lettek 
(4*^^  S.  ii.  473.) — One  would  like  to  know  in  what 
book  on  good  manners  or  correct  etiquette,  or  in 
what  society.  Me.  Feexivall  picked  up  his  asser- 
tion in  “'N.  & Q.”  that  “no  one  writing  to  a 
stranger  has  any  right  to  expect  that  his  letter 
will  be  answered  ” ! It  is  generall}^  understood  that 
not  to  answer  a letter,  or  at  least  to  acknowledge 
it,  even  from  a stranger,  is  a mark  of  the  want 
of  the  proper  feelings  of  a gentleman.  I for  one, 
and  very  likely  many  more  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
can  testify  that  strangers,  known  only  through  its 
pages,  have  answered  inquiries  sent  to  them  direct 
in  the  most  courteous  and  obliging  manner;  and 
in  many  instances  the  most  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances have  been  formed.  Thanks  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
for  the  many  kind  friends  I have  made  in  that 
Wciy,  dating  from  No.  1,  First  Series,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  I do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  scouts  the  letter  of  a stranger  when  courte- 
ously worded.  Old  Exglish  Gextlemax. 

Bell-eixgixg,  etc.  (4*^  S.  ii.  326,  452.)  — To 
De.  Leepee’s  note  on  the  bells  of  St.  Audoen’s,  I 
would  add  that  in  1654  two  bells  were  newly  cast 
and  hung  in  the  steeple,  but  steeple  and  bells 
were  blown  down  in  1668.  The  steeple  having 
been  restored,  it  was  ordered  that — 

“ the  five-and-twenty  hundred-weight  of  brass  metal 
given  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Henry  Lord  Viscount 
Sydney,  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  Kingdom,  to  the  use 
of  the  said  church  for  the  founding  of  a new  hell,  he  forth- 
with put  in  the  hands  of  Major  Henry  Paris,  to  be  by 
him  cast  into  two  beUs,  that  is  to  say,  one  tenor  and  one 
treble.” 

Will  De.  Leepee  kindly  inform  us  which  of 
these  bells  was  cracked  (as  mentioned  by  him), 
and  the  date  of  its  being  taken  down  and  the  new 
one  put  up,  and  by  whom  was  the  latter  cast  ? 

Liom  F. 

Passage  ix  the  “Aecadia”  (4^*^  S.  i.  342.)— 
“ Making  a perpetual  mansion  of  this  poor  baiting- 
place  of  man’s  life.”  Cicero  has  the  same  simile, 
though  scarcely  the  same  sentiment : — 

“ Ex  vita  ita  discedo  tamquam  exhospitio,  non  tamquam 
exdomo:  commorandi  enim  natura  diversorium  nobis, 
non  habitandi  dedit.” — De  Senectute,  xxii. 

And  again  (in  the  Consolatio)  — 

“ Certum  est  enim  non  habitandi  locum,  sed  commo- 
randi diversorium,  nobis  esse  concessum,  e quo  ciim  mi- 
gramus,  alacres,  tamquam  ex  hospitio  miseriarum  atque 
incommodorum  plenissimo  egredi  debemus,  ac  Isetissimo 
animo  ad  futuram  vitam,  tamquam  ad  patriara,  evolare.” 

J.  B.  Shaw. 


Samuel  Puechas,  M.A.  (4“^  S.  ii.  414.) — The 
following  is  the  title  of  the  book  from  which 
Bagster  compiled  his  selection  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious lessons : — 

“ A Theatre  of  Politicall  Flying-Insects.  Wherein 
Especially  the  Nature,  the  Worth,  the  Work,  the  Won- 
der, and  the  Manner  of  Eight-ordering  of  the  Bee  is 
Discovered  and  Described.  Together  with  Discourses 
Historical,  and  Observations  Physical,  concerning  them. 
And  in  a Second  Part  are  annexed  Meditations,  and 
Observations  Theological  and  Moral,  in  Three  Centuries 
upon  that  Subject.  By  Samuel  Purchas,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Pastor  at  Sutton  in  Essex.”  Small  4to.  London, 
1657,  pp.  387. 

The  writer  of  this  book  must  not  be  confounded 
wdth  Samuel  Purchas,  B.D.,  the  “ British  Pto- 
lemy,” author  of  the  Pilgrittiage,  &c.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one  in  1628.  That  the  two  writers 
stood  in  the  relationship  of  father  and  son,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  first  lines  of  the  last  of  the 
curious  “ Elegies  ” prefixed  to  the  volume  : — 

‘‘  7b  the  learned  Author  of  this  Bee-like  laborious 
Treatise. 

“ What  shall  I praise,  the  author  or  his  pen  ? 

Or  run  division  ’twixt  them  both  ? Oh  then 

iVIy  Muse  Avould  tire,  his  name  needs  not  my  layes; 

His  father’s  Pilgrimage  earst  ivare  the  bayes,”  &c. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  very  curious  and  un- 
justly neglected  work  of  the  learned  and  amiable 
Purchas  ever  reached  a second  edition ; nor  do  I 
know  that  any  portrait  of  the  author  is  extant. 
One  before  me  from  Bichardson’s  series,  of 
“ Samuel  Purcas,”  with  the  anagram  “ Pars  sua 
Celum,”  is  doubtless  that  of  the  father;  while 
the  author  of  a “ Carmen  Anagrammaticum  ” on 
the  son  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  a still 
greater  liberty  with  the  name  “Samuel  Pereas,” 
to  enable  him  to  commence  his  lines : — 

“ Mel  curas  & apes,  mage  oves  has  diligis  illos,”  <fcc. 

I do  not  know  the  volume  of  sentences  from 
Purchas  published  by  Bagster.  There  is  a useful 
little  book  — 

“ The  Management  of  Bees,  with  a Description  of  the 
‘ Ladies’  Safety  Hive.’  ” By  Samuel  Bagster,  Jun.  12mo. 
London,  1838, — 

but  the  matter  contained  in  this  is  entirely  of  a 
practical  nature.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Caeey’s  “ Desceiptiox  oe  West’s  ^ Death 
ox  THE  Pale  Hoese  ’ ” (4^**  S.  ii.  438.) — In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  Me.  Balph  Thomas,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Description  of  West's  ‘ Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse'  (London,  Dec.  31,  1817)  was 
written  by  WTlliam  Carey,  to  whom  British  art 
and  British  artists  owe  much  for  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful efibrts  towards  arousing  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  native  merit.  The  work  referred  to 
was  one  of  many  published  by  him  when  art- 
writers  were  few  and  trade-publishers  cold-shoul- 
dered. Can  any  account  of  his  life  and  complete 
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list  of  his  works  he  elicited  from  your  correspon- 
dents ? I have  several  works  by  him  relating  to 
the  progress  of  art,  patronage,  &c. ; but  I imagine 
the  number  of  his  publications  must  have  ex- 
tended considerably  beyond  those  in  my  posses- 
sion. John  Burton. 

Preston. 

JosiAS  Welsh  S.  ii.  277.)— Should  Anglo- 
ScoTUS  succeed  in  obtaining  any  information  re- 
garding other  children  of  Josias  Welsh  of  Temple- 
patrick  than  John  Welsh  minister  of  Irongray,  I 
trust  he  will  communicate  it  through  the  pages 
of  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  as  on  it  depends  the  question 
whether  or  not  there  at  present  exist  any  direct 
descendants  of  John  Knox.  There  are  various 
families  that  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  great 
reformer,  but  unfortunately  there  is  one  link  about 
which  there  is  some  doubt,  and  this  is  the  very 
point  that  Anglo-Scotus  seems  to  be  at  present 
investigating.  I may  inform  him  that  there  is  in 
the  churchyard  of  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  tombstone  of  a Walter  Welsh  of  Loquhurcot. 
This  Walter  Welsh,  his  descendants  say,  was  a 
son  or  grandson  of  Josias  Welsh  of  Temple- 
patrick.  The  point  therefore  is,  had  Josias  Welsh 
any  sons  except  John  Welsh  of  Irongray;  and  if 
so,  was  Walter  Welsh  one  of  them  ? T.  G. 

Parish  Eegisters  (4“"  S.  ii.  282  et  antea.')  — 
It  is  certainly  very  surprising  that  in  England 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  a parent  to  register  his 
child’s  birth.  In  Scotland  it  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. By  the  Kegistration  Act  there  are  severe 
enalties  on  every  parent  (or  occupier  of  the 
ouse,  as  the  case  may  be,)  who  neglects  to  inform 
the  registrar  of  the  fact. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  the  perfection  of  the  Scotch 
Kegistration  Act — for  that  it  is  almost  perfect  in 
its  operation  everyone  knows — may  to  some  ex- 
tent account  for  the  apparently  larger  proportion 
of  illegitimate  births  in  England  than  in  Scotland? 
In  Scotland  illegitimate  births  are  registered  with 
as  great  regularity  as  legitimate  ones.  But  in 
England  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  can 
be  the  case.  Such  births  are  naturally  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible  — the  parent  ” very  rarely 
feels  the  importance  of  registering  the  birth  of” 
such  a child  ” : so  that  it  is,  I think,  pretty  cer- 
tain that  in  England  the  registrar  must  never 
hear  of  many  such  births.  In  this  matter  Eng- 
land might  well  take  a lesson  from  Scotland. 

T.  G. 

The  Karamanian  Exile  ” (4^*’  S.  ii.  438.) — 
^‘The  Karamanian  Exile”  is  one  of  J.  Clarence 
Mangan’s  translations  from  imaginary  oriental 
originals:  Poems  of  J.  Clarence  Mangan^  New 
York,  1859,  at  p.  418 : — 

“ I see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams.” — Karaman^  &c. 

X.  H. 


The  Virgin  Queen  (4‘**  S.  ii.  389.) — I would 
refer  Mr.  Keightley  to  the  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture,  tit.  Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament,”  for  the 
following : — 

“ The  real  cause  of  this  repugnance  (to  marriage)  has 
been  passed  over  by  our  historians.  Camden,  however,, 
hints  at  it,  when  he  places  among  other  popular  rumours 
of  the  day,  that  men  ‘ cursed  Huic,  the  Queen’s  physician, 
for  dissuading  her  from  marriage,  for  I know  not  what 
female  infirmity.’  The  Queen’s  phj'^sician  thus  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  nation  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct ; 
he  well  knew  how  precious  was  her  life.  Foreign  authors 
who  had  an  intercourse  with  the  English  Court,  seem  to 
have  been  better  informed,  or  at  least  found  themselves 
under  less  restraint  than  our  own  home  writers.  In  Bayle, 
note  *,  the  reader  will  find  the  mysterious  affair  cleared 
up  ; and  at  length  in  one  of  our  own  writers,  Whitaker, 
in  his  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated,  vol.  ii.  p.  502. 
Elizabeth’s  answer  to  the  first  address  of  the  Commons, 
on  her  marriage,  in  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  13,  is  now  more  in- 
telligible : he  has  preserved  her  fanciful  style.” 

This  was  published  in  1824. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Godfrey  Family  (4“*  S.  ii.  439.)  — Colonel 
Charles  Godfrey,  the  master  of  the  Jewel  Office, 
served  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Germany  as  an  officer  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
He  married  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  sister, 
Arabella  Churchill,  who  had  been  mistress  of 
James  II.  Sebastian. 

Father  Mathew  (4^*"  S.  ii.  429.)  — Do  not  the 
canons  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church  forbid  the 
ordination  of  a bastard?  If  so  Father  Mathew 
must  have  been  legitimate. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Khyming  Latin  Inscription  (4^^*  S.  ii.  276). — 
In  the  church  of  the  ancient  Prsemonstratensian 
abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Laon,  there  is  a tablet 
affixed  to  one  of  the  piers  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  in  commemoration  of  Abbas  Petrus  de 
Ponte.”  In  the  upper  part  he  is  represented,  in 
pontificalibus,”  on  his  knees  before  the  Holy 
Child  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ; and  below,  lying 
naked,  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  and  covered 
wit]?,  worms,  the  inscription  is  — 

“ Vermibus  hie  donor,  et  sic  ostendere  conor, 
Qualiter  hie  ponor,  ponitur  omnis  honor,” 

There  is  no  date.  F.  D.  H. 

Sound  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (4‘**  S. 
ii.  467.) — 0.  G.’s  notice  of  the  movement  of  sandy 
soil  in  sympathy  with  a distant  explosion,  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  natural  law  of  transmission  of  a shock 
along  and  through  a more  or  less  elastic  medium. 
In  sapping  and  mining,  the  assailants  and  de- 
fenders have  often  heard  each  others’  voices, 
though  of  course  indistinctly,  transmitted  through 
considerable  distances  under  ground. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  as  is  well  known, 
heard  in  many  places  in  Kent ; and  yet  it  was 
not  heard  by  General  Colville’s  force,  guarding 
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the  Mens  road,  some  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
battle  field ! I would  venture  to  explain  it  thus. 
The  atmosphere  is  ever  varying,  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  the  density  of  its  several  strata.  The 
transmissive  power,  or  vibration,  depends  upon 
the  density.  It  is  probable  therefore  that,  on 
June  18,  1815,  the  condition  of  the  lowet'  strata  of 
the  air  of  Waterloo  was  far  less  transmissive  than 
the  upper.  Sound  rises  readily,  as  is  well  known 
in  the  Alps.  The  upper  strata  would  carry  the 
vibration  horizontally  to  a great  distance,  whilst 
yet  the  lower  would  be  unaffected.  T.  W.  W. 
Isfield,  Sussex. 

Skelp  (4**^  S.  i.  485,  587  j ii.  21.)  — In  all  the 
communications  that  have  lately  appeared  in 
N.  & Q.”  regarding  shelp  and  its  various  mean- 
ings, the  writers  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  synonymous  with  send.  Now  I live  in  a 
part  of  the  land  where  both  of  these  words  are 
used  daily,  and  I most  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
they  are  synonymous.  I have  heard  them  used 
as  synonyms,  times  without  number,  both  as  a 
verb  and  as  a noun.  “ A’ll  gie  ye  a skelp  on  the 
lug,”  ‘^A’ll  gie  ye  a send  on  the  lug,”  are 
common  forms  of  expression  in  Kenfrewshire.  On 
page  485  the  Editor  says  that  no  one  ever  heard 
of  a skelp  on  the  lug.  Now,  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  to  say,  with  all  due  deference,  that  this  is 
wrong.  I have  heard  that  expression  often. 

D.  Macphail. 

10  Maxwellton  Street,  Paisley. 

Hannibal’s  Passage  of  the  Alps  S.  ii. 
289, 490.) — The  passage  in  Livy  about  the  vinegar 
has  always  given  me  the  idea  of  a huge  boulder, 
or  fallen  portion  of  a cliff  in  a narrow  pathway 
which  had  to  be  removed,  and  not,  as  some  of  your 
late  correspondents  seem  to  think,  of  cutting  a 
tunnel  through  a mountain.  The  other  day  I 
came  across  a passage  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Bahama,  in  1801,  which 
shows  that  heat  and  water  can  be  used  to  a great 
extent  in  cutting  rock,  and  a fortiori  it  seems 
probable  that  vinegar  would  be  still  more  effi- 
cacious. The  passage  occurs  in  a paper  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Brown  on  the  management  of  his  plantation, 
and  after  stating  that  several  wells  which  he  had 
made  were  useless  in  consequence  of  the  rock  at 
the  water-level  being  loose  and  coarse,  and  the 
water  consequently  brackish,  he  says  : — 

“ I accordingly  fixed  on  a spot  where  the  rock  for  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  on  the  surface  was  of  a flinty  nature, 
from  a hope  that  it  might  preserve  its  closeness  of  tex- 
ture down  to  the  water-level.  The  rock  being  too  hard 
to  be  cut  by  any  of  our  plantation  tools  in  the  usual  way, 
I ordered  fires  to  be  made  on  the  spot  I traced  out,  which 
being  sufficiently  heated,  water  was  thrown  upon  it,  and 
the  rock  split  off  in  flakes  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
thickness.  By  a repetition  of  this  process  four  or  five 
times,  all  the  flint  rock  was  removed,  and  after  digging 
down  about  twelve  feet,  the  men  found  water  of  the  first 
quality.” 

M.  (1.) 


That  adventurous  gentleman,  Edward  Webbe, 
relates  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  that  being 
imprisoned  in  Turkey,  he  — 

“ Attempted  with  the  consent  of  5 hundreth  Chris- 
tians, fellow  slaues  with  mj’^self,  to  breake  a wall  of  four- 
teene  foote  broad,  made  of  earth,  lime,  and  sand,  which  we 
greatly  moistened  with  strong  vinegar,  so  that  the  wall 
being  made  moist  therewith,  through  the  help  of  a spike 
of  yron,  flue  hundred  of  us  had  almost  escaped  out  of 
prison.” — Reprint  o/’1868,  p.  28. 

W.  R.  Brennan. 

Mr.  Tancred  inquires  (p.  443),  as  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  Italian  words  accetta  and  aecettone 
(ax,  hatchet).  The  first  form  of  these  words, 
in  Italian,  is  accia ; accetta  is  a diminutive  form 
of  this,  and  aecettone  a magnified  form  of  accetta. 
In  the  important  Vocahulario  Universale  ItalianOy 
published  in  Naples  in  1829, 1 find  the  derivation 
of  accia  given  thus : Perhaps  from  aciesj  which 
is  found  used  in  the  sense  of  ^ sharp  or  cutting 
edge.’  ” The  perhaps”  in  this  etymology  seems 
to  denote  that  the  real  derivation  of  accia  is  very 
uncertain.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  (4^’'  S.  ii.  287, 470.) — 
I have  perused  with  interest  the  paragraph  on 
Madame  de  Pompadour  in  “ N.  & Q.”  In  the 
Memoires  historiques  et  Anecdotes  de  la  Cour  de 
France  pendant  la  faveur  de  la  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour, Paris,  1802,  chap.  iv.  treats  of  I’installa- 
tion  de  Mdme.  de  Pompadour  aux  honneurs  du 
tabouret.”  Should  this  work  have  escaped  Rho- 
DOCANAKis’s  attention,  I take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending to  him  a perusal  of  it. 

H.  R.  Forrest. 

French  Proverb  (4***  S.  ii.  296.)-—  “ De  plus 
fort  en  plus  fort,  comme  chez  Nicolet.”  I am 
favoured  by  an  illustrious  lover  of  his  native 
literature  with  the  following  explanation  of  this 
saying 

“ Jen’ai  pas  sous  la  main  les  livres  qui  pourraieiit  venir 
au  secours  de  ma  memoire,  mais  je  crois  etre  sur  que 
Nicolet  etait  un  directeur  de  theatre  populaire  du  sibcle 
dernier.  Montrait-il  des  saltimbanques  ou  des  marion- 
nettes  ? voila  ce  que  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  bien.  Toujours 
est-il  que  dans  sa  ‘ parade  ’ ou  programme  parle  il  an- 
non9ait  des  divertissements  de  plus  en  plus  remarqua- 
bles,  des  tours  de  plus  en  plus  extraordinaires.  ‘ Ce  sera 
toujours,’  criait-il,  ‘ de  plus  fort  en  plus  fort.’  De  la  le 
proverbe.” 

0.  P.  F. 

Provincialisms  (4*^  S.  ii.  499.) — In  East  Lan- 
cashire, and  probably  throughout  the  county,  fettle 
is  very  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  to  mend  or 
repair,  or  make  better.  It  also  means  out  of 
health,  as  in  he’s  i’  bad  fettle.^’’  Cattle  are  also 
said  to  be  in  ^^good  fettle^'  when  they  are  fat 
and  sleek.  Fettled  ale  or  porter  is  ale  or  porter 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with  a little 
ginger  and  nutmeg.  T.  T.  W. 
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Election}-  Ooloees  (4^’^  S.  ii.  295,  380,  478.)  — 
The  origin  of  yellow  as  the  Liberal  colour  appears 
to  be  that  orange  was  the  Parliamentary  colour 
in  the  Grreat  Rebellion.  It  is  stated  in  a note  to 
the  Fairfax  Correspondence  (ii.  375),  that  it  was 
adopted  in  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being 
the  colour  of  his  livery.  The  Royalists  at  York 
are  spoken  of  as  ^^blue-ribands.”  The  rule  is  not 
now  without  exception.  At  the  late  Cambridge- 
shire election,  blue  appears  to  have  been  the 
Liberal,  and  pink  the  Conservative  colour.  So 
at  Greenwich,  blue  and  red.  In  East  Surrey 
some  years  ago  orange  and  blue  were  the  Conser- 
vative colour,  and  blue  and  white  the  Liberal 
colour.  ' Vjebna. 

It  is  very  plain,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
pages  of  & Q.”  upon  this  subject,  that  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  At  this  moment,  in 
York,  blue  is  the  Conservative  colour  j in  Cheshire 
it  used  to  be  that  of  the  Liberals. 

Many  readers  will  recollect  the  toast  at  Carlton 
House  in  the  days  of  the  Regency  and  of  Charles 
James  Fox : — 

“ Buff  and  blue, 

And  Mrs.  Crewe.” 

To  which  the  lady  gallantly  replied  — 

“ Buff  and  blue, 

And  all  of  you.” 

This  shows  pretty  distinctly  what  Whig  colours 
used  to  be  in  those  days,  before  the  terms  Liberal 
and  Conservative  were  invented.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

During  the  recent  elections  a slight  variation 
has  been  made  in  the  Liberal  colours,  especially 
at  Burnley,  one  of  the  new  boroughs.  General 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  K.C.B.,  adopted  blue  as  the 
recognised  Tory  colour ; but  his  successful  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Richard  Shaw,  adopted  red  and  green 
as  the  Liberal  colours.  The  red  is  well  known  to 
be  the  Duchy  shade,  and  the  green  had  reference 
to  the  Emerald  Isle.  T.  T.  W. 

Tilt  (4*^^  S.  ii.  324.)  — Bailey  gives  this  word 
in  his  Dictionary,  with  the  meaning,  a cloth  or 
teni^  to  cover  a"  boat  to  keep  off  rain,”  &c.  He 
derives  it  from  the  Teutonic  zelt.  D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

The  Royal  Aems  (4^^  S.  ii.  467.) — The  shield 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  (gules,  three 
lions  passant  guardant,  in  pale,  or)  was  borne  by 
the  sovereigns  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John, 
Henry  III.,  Edward  IL,  and  by  Edward  III.,  till 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign — that  is,  then,  from 
1154  to  1340.  The  three  lions  appear  on  the  first 
and  second  great  seals  of  Edward  III.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  that  monarch,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  advanced  a claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  : hence  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
English  shield  were  charged  with  fleurs-de-lys. 


semee  upon  an  azure  field.  This  appears  on  his 
third  great  seal,  circa  1340. 

The  chronicler  of  Caerlaverock  thus  describes 
the  royal  banner  of  Edward  I.  : — 

“ On  his  banner  were  three  leopards,  courant,  of  fine 
gold  set  in  red;  'fierce  were  they,  haughty  and  cruel, 
thus  placed  to  signify  that,  like  them,  the  king  is  dread- 
ful to  his  _ enemies.  Por  his  bite  is  slight  to  none  who 
inflame  his  anger ; and  yet  towards  slich  as  seek  his 
friendship  or  submit  to  his  power,  his  kindness  is  soon  re- 
kindled.” 

JoHX  Pig  GOT,  .Tux.,  F.S.A. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the  three  lions  of 
England  in  pale  is  on  the  seal  of  Richard  I.,  after 
his  return  from  imprisonment  by  Henry  YI.  of 
Germany,  in  1194  ; and  they  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  kings  of  England  until  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1340),  when,  on 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of  the  king  of  France, 
he  caused  the  arms  of  France  to  be  quartered  on 
the  1st  and  4th  quarters.  See  Willement’s  Regal 
Heraldry^  pp.  9 and  15  ^ also  Planche’s  Pursuivant 
of  Arms,  p.  76.  Geo.  J.  Aemytage. 

Kirklees  Park,  Brighouse. 

Bishop  Pateick’s  ^^Paeable  op  the  Pil- 
geim”  (4^^  S.  ii.  473.) — It  is  a pity  that  “Dr. 
Radcliffe”  (not  the  founder  of  the  library,  surely !) 
did  not  read  this  book  before  he  made  his  merry 
observation”;  and  if  Ax  ox.  had  gone  a little 
nearer  to  the  fountain-head  than  the  32nd  edi- 
tion” of  the  Pilgrim^ s Progress,  he  would  not 
have  found  his  time  thrown  away.  Mes.  Gatty 
has  very  happily  described  the  book;  but  has 
scarcely,  I tWk,  gone  far  enough.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  in  some  respects  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  devotional  books  which  the 
seventeenth  century,  unsurpassed  in  such  litera- 
ture, produced ; and  is  as  superior  in  every  re- 
spect, save  that  of  dramatic  interest,  to  Bunyan’s 
book,  as  the  production  of  an  Anglican  bishop 
might  be  expected  to  be  to  that  of  a travelling 
tinker,  however  ^Gmmortal”  or  “inspired.” 

There  is  a special  chapter  devoted  to  exposing 
superstitious  tales  and  pilgrimages;  but  I fancy 
the  “legendary”  element  complained  of  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a puritan’s  view  of  the  bishop’s 
graceful  scholarship  which  adorns  the  book. 

The  preface  is  attached  to  the  30th  edition  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  my  possession. 

J.  Hexky  Shoethoese. 

Edgbaston. 

The  Name  oe  Geeig  oe  Geegg  (4^**  S.ii.  466.) 
The  late  (Rev.)  James  White  once  told  me  that, 
when  he  was  a curate  in  Suffolk,  he  had  to  bap- 
tise the  child  of  a peasant  named  Greggs.  Seeing 
that  the  name  occurred  very  frequently  in  the 
registers,  which  were  of  great  antiquity,  he  traced 
it  backward  in  them  for  centuries  spelt  in  a 
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variety  of  ways.  The  surname  first  appeared  as 
Greygoose,  then  it  got  corrupted  to  Greggus  and 
Griggus ; lastly  to  Greggs,  Griggs,  Greg,  Grigg, 
and  Greig,  belonging  to  parishioners  Avho  had 
been  born,  married,  and  buried  at  numerous  more 
modern  epochs.  W.  H.  W. 

Wellington  Street. 

Lower,  in  his  Patronymica  Brit.,  informs  us 
that  — 

“ Kings  James  VI.  (I.)  and  Charles  I.  issued  edicts  against 
the  clan  Gregor,  denouncing  the  whole  clan,  and  forbade 
the  use  of  the  name;  in  consequence  of  which  many 
of  the  race  became  Campbells,  Gregorys,  Greigs,  and 
Gregs,” — 

and  he  gives  Burke’s  Lcmded  Gentry  as  his  au- 
thority. 

Greig  is  not  the  same  as  Craig,  which  means  a 
rocky  locality  or  hill.  Garrick  is  the  same.  Craig, 
and  the  plural  Cragoe  and  Cregoe,  are  surnames 
in  Cornwall.  In  Cornish  it  means  a mound  or 
hillock,  and  enters  into  the  names  of  many  places 
there,  as  Creeglaye,  Creegvose,  &c.  In  Breton, 
Kreac'h  is  a small  hill,  and  gives  a name  to  a 
family,  besides  entering  into  the  composition  of 
names  of  places.  Teetane. 

The  ''T  Man”  S.  ii.  372,  477.)  — Mr. 
William  Bates  will,  I trust,  excuse  me  if  I refer 
to  his  communication  under  this  heading  to  point 
out  how  desirable  it  is  to  avoid  corrupt  or  imper- 
fect quotations.  He  says : “ I fiatter  my  soul 
with  the  unction  of  the  remembrance,”  &c.  The 
words,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  inverted  commas ; but 
Me.  Bates  will,  I am  sure,  admit  that  he  had  the 
words  of  Hamlet  in  his  mind  : — 

“ Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,”  &c. 

I do  not  draw  attention  to  this  passage  in  any 
hypercritical  spirit,  but  to  again  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  contributors  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  to  the  fact 
of  how  desirable  it  is  that  any  quotation  should 
be  exactly  given.  Charles  Wylie. 

Allegories  S.  ii.  472.) — None  of  your 
correspondents  have,  I think,  named  the  very 
beautiful  allegory  by  Parnell,  The  Hermit ; nor 
that  sweet  little  poem  of  James  Montgomery’s, 

The  Stranger  and  his  Friend.”  The  latter  was 
first  published,  among  some  other  short  pieces,  with 
the  “Pelican  Island”  in  1827.  T.  B. 

Add  to  your  list  The  Crusade  of  Fidelis,  a Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Cross  : being  the  History  of 
his  Adventures  during  his  Pilgrimage  to  the  Celes- 
tial City.  Derby,  Mozley  & Son,  8vo,  1828. 
The  late  William  Brocklehurst  S tollhouse.  Arch- 
deacon of  Stowe,  told  me  that  he  Avas  the  author. 

Edavard  Peacock. 

French:  a Christian  Name  (4‘^  S.ii.  238.) — 
Your  correspondent,  the  Key.  W.  D.  Sayeeting, 
mentions  the  French  Drove  in  Thorney  parish, 
and  various  names  in  that  neighbourhood,  that 


show  traces  of  a French  origin.  His  list  does  not 
include  the  name  of  Habart,  Avhich  is  often  pro- 
nounced Hopper.  I recur  to  his  note,  however, 
because  Avhen  I spoke  of  Crimea  Hearne  (at 
p.  464)  I omitted  to  say  that  his  father’s  name 
was  French  Hearne ; and  that  he  was  so  called  from 
having  been  born  by  the  French  Drove,  at  Thorney. 
Besides  Crimea  and  Madonna,  he  had  two  other 
children,  Moses  and  Eunice,  Avhose  portraits  I 
sketched;  together  with  that  of  Mabel  Grey, 
sister  to  Mrs.  Hearne.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Flower  Badges  S.  ii.  402,  479.)  — Is  the 

Emperor”  designated  in  the  standing  figure  on 
this  coin?  Is  it  not,  rather,  a common  soldier ? 
Of  course,  the  idea  is  the  same.  Pope  evidently 
refers  to  this  coin,  in  his  “ Moral  Essays,” 
ep.  V.  26 : — 

“ Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Olphar  Hamst’s  ‘HIandbook  oe  Fictitious 
Names  ” S.  i.  407, 475,  513.)— Mention  is  not 
made  of  the  folloAving  work : — 

“ Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ; being 
Poems  found  amongst  the  papers  of  that  noted  female 
Avho  attempted  the  Life  of  the  King  in  1786.  Edited  by 
J ohn  Fitzvictor.  4to,  bds.  Oxford : Printed  and  sold 
b}"  J.  Munday.  1810.” 

This  Avas  the  poet  Shelley’s  first  production, 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  shortly  before  his 
expulsion  from  Oxford.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

“ Ye  ” EOR  “ The  ” S.  ii.  322.)— The  reason 
why“y®”  is  sometimes  used  for  “the”  in  old 
books  Avherein  “the”  is  the  more  usual  form,  is 
simply  that  printers  in  former  times  had  difficul- 
ties about  “ spacing  out.”  When  pressed  for  room, 
they  put  “y"”;  when  they  had  plenty  of  room, 
they  put  “the.”  This  distinction  is  made  over 
and  over  again  in  Crowley’s  edition  of  Piers  Ploiv- 
man,  printed  in  1550.  Many  people  use  “y^^” 
still,  but  few  of  those  who  use  it  know  Avhat  it 
means,  as  is  shown  by  their  pronouncing  it  ye.  But 
the  proper  pronunciation  is  the,  for  the  y is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  old  thorn-letter,  or  symbol  for  th. 
In  the  MS.  of  Barbour’s  Brus,  for  instance,  ye, 
yai,  yair,  yaim,  yat,  &c.,  occur  frequently,  and  are 
to  be  pronounced  the,  thai,  thair,  thaim  (them), 
that.  The  methods  of  printing  the  e above  the 
line,  and  of  putting  f'Aor  that,  are  borrowed 
from  the  abbreviations  “p®”  and  “p*”  in  MSS. 
Another  common  abbreviation  is  “ p'^  ” for  thoti, 
which  would  be  printed 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Separation  oe  Sexes  in  Churches  S. 
ii.  132,210,475.) — At  Winterton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  men-servants  have  long  occupied  long  seats 
set  against  the  Avail  in  the  north  aisle,  and  the 
maid-servants  corresponding  seats  in  the  south 
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aisle.  But  of  late  the  men’s  seats  have  been  to 
a great  extent  occupied  by  the  choir  (!),  and  the 
others  forsaken  by  the  maids,  v7ho  seem  to  prefer 
the  more  ‘^genteel”  square  pews.  As  the  old 
custom  is  probably  dying  out,  it  seems  a pity  not 
to  make  a note  of  it.  There  is  a north  porch,  but 
it  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Barbaric  S.  ii.  293.) — Touching  the  word 
harharic,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say— although, 
undoubtedly,  ^dp^apos  had  especial  reference  to 
language — that  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
term  “ always  meant  speaking  unintelligibly.”  In 
Greek,  for  instance,  we  find  irlTrKoiai  ^ap^dpoiai, 
^sch.  Stipp.  235 ; ^ap^dpovs  ^dpidas,  Eurip.  Iph. 
A.,  297 ; fiap^apiKhu  ytTcoi/a,  &c.  5 while  in  Latin 
we  have  Virgil’s  familiar  “ Barbarico  auro  ” ( JSW. 
ii.  504) — adopted  by  Pope  (vide  infra),  and  per- 
haps by  Milton  in  the  passage  quoted  — Bar- 
baricae  vestes  ” (Lucret.  ii.  499),  &c.  See  also 
Virg.  jfEn.  xi.  777 : — 

“ Pictus  acu  tunicas  et  barbara  tegmina  crurum.” 

Ovid.  vi.  576 : — 

“ Stamina  barbarica  suspendit  callida  tela,” 
and  Enn.  in  Cic.  Tuse.  iii.  19 : — 

“ 0 Priam!  domus, 

Vidi  ego  te,  astante  ope  barbarica, 

Tectis  caelatis,  laqiieatis, 

Auro,  ebore  instructam  regifice.” 

Pope  has  both  ‘^foreign”  and  ^‘barbaric 
epithets  of  ^^gold,”  e.g.\ — 

Our  youth,  all  liv’ried  o’er  with  foreign  gold, 
Before  her  dance  ; behind  her  crawl  the  old.” 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

“ The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold. 

With  diamond  flaming  and  barbaric  gold.” 

Temple  of  Fame. 

J.  B.  Shaw. 

The  Spanish  PtEvoLUTioN : Popular  Super- 
stitions: 1783  (4*"’'  S.  ii.  464.) — What  possible 
ground  can  Mr.  Booth  have  for  speaking  of 

1783,  the  year  of  the  French  Revolution  ” ? Is 
any  one  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  meeting  of 
the  States- General  was  in  1789,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy  in  1792  ? 

Simjjle  and  convenient  ride  for  persons  loho  ivisli 
to  establish  a connection  between  portents  in  earth 
or  air,  and  nationcd  or  political  events  ; Ante-date 
or  post-date  the  events  freely,  say  six  or  nine 
years,  so  as  to  synchronise  with  the  portents,  and 
the  connection  will  be  readily  established  by  ac- 
cumulation of  instances.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Hugh  Hunt  (4*^^  S.  ii.  466.) — As  J.  E.  0.  sur- 
mises, Plugh  Hunt  is  a legal  myth.  The  first 
proceeding  in  a common  recovery  ” was  to  sue 
out  a writ  called  a prcecipe  quod  reddat,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  the  tenant  who  was  to  suffer 
the  common  recovery  (the  Johannes  ” of  J.E.O.’s 


specimen)  had  no  legal  title  to  the  land,  but  that 
he  came  into  possession  of  it  after  one  Hugh  Hunt 
had  turned  the  demandant  Henricus  ”)  out  of 
it  (post  dissesiam  quam  Hugo  Hunt  fecit  ”).  See 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  ii.  357.  Fines  and 
recoveries  were  abolished  in  1833. 

Job  j.  B.  Workard. 

The  Hymn  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  Heavens 
ADORE  Him  ” (d**'  S.  ii.  466.)— It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  author  of  this  excellent  paraphrase  or 
version  of  Psalm  cxlviii.  must  remain  unknown. 
In  an  enlarged  edition  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems  for  the  Foundling  Chapel  (London,  1809), 
it  occurs  on  page  173,  headed  ^^Hymn  from 
Psalm  CXLVIII.” 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  Bishop  Mant’s 
works,  and  is  of  an  entirely  different  character  to 
the  versions  in  his  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an 
English  Metrical  Version  (Oxford,  1824).  More- 
over, this  version  is  given  anonymously  in  The 
Parent's  Anthology,  ^c.  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mant 
in  1813  J the  author’s  names  being  given  when 
known.  C.  D.  Hard  castle. 

Keighley. 

Sir  William  Pynsent  (3’'‘^S.viii.  501.)  — In 
opening  a vault  in  the  chancel  of  Erchfont  church, 
Wilts,  for  a fresh  interment,  the  coffin-plate  of  the 
above  person  was  discovered ; it  was  plated  Tvith 
silver,  very  beautifully  engraved,  and  had  the 
arms  as  under,  without  any  impalement — the 
Ulster  arms  in  the  fesse  point. 

The  age  of  Sir  William  Pynsent  was  given  as 
84.  I regret  that  I was  too  late  to  take  a rubbing 
of  the  engraving ; but  this  discovery  confirms  my 
previous  assertion  that  the  eccentric  old  baronet 
was  buried  at  Erchfont,  though  the  contrary  was 
asserted  in  a commuuication  made  to  N.  & Q.” 
some  time  since,  without  much  inquiry,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  showed,  in  contradiction  to  the  burial 
register  of  the  parish.  Sir  William  died  1765. 

I should  be  glad  to  learn  the  date  of  his  will 
leaving  all  his  estate  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  died  childless ; and  presuming  the  will  to  have 
been  made  after  1754,  when  his  only  son  deceased, 
or  after  1763,  when  his  last  child,  Eleonora  Ann, 
died,  we  may  reject  the  statement  frequently 
repeated,  that  he  disinherited  his  children  to  com- 
pliment Lord  Chatham.  The  arms  on  the  coffin- 
plate  were,  quarterly  1 and  4,  a chevron  engrailed 
between  three  estoiles^  2 and  3,  ermine,  a lion 
rampant  sable.  The  coffin-plate  of  Eleanora  Ann 
Pynsent  was  found  at  the  same  time.  E.  W. 

Tindle  (4^*^  S.  ii.  335.)  — In  a communication 
regarding  tinder-boxes,”  at  the  reference  given 
above,  Mr.  Piggot  mentions  tindle  as  a term  used 
in  Derbyshire  for  a fire  made  by  the  children  on 
All  Souls’  night.  This  word  is  used  in  Renfrew- 
shire under  the  form  taundel  or  taunel,  having  a 
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similar  meaning.  Any  large  fire  made  out  of 
doors  is  so  designated.  It  is  often  an  amusement 
to  boys  in  rural  districts  to  go  out  into  tbe  fields 
and  collect  tbe  cuttings  of  hedges,  dried  grass, 
&c.  into  a heap,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
taunel.  Great  is  their  delight,  when,  having  struck 
a match,  and  kennelt  ” their  fire,  the  flames 
begin  to  rise.  D.  Macphail. 

iafliStenan^0us. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Complete  Correspondence  and  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius  by  George 
Augustus  Sala.  Vol.  /.  (Moxon.) 

This  edition  of  the  collected  Widtings  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Elia  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  thousand  admirers' 
of  the  quaint  Essayist — no  less  to  those  who  know  him 
only  as  one  of  the  great  departed — than  to  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  days  of 
the  London  Magazine  when  a new  Essay  by  Elia  was 
looked  for  as  anxiously,  and  we  believe  (looking  to  the 
then  relative  proportion  of  readers  to  population),  by  as 
many  admirers  as  a new  number  of  one  of  Charles  Dickens’s 
serials,  or  a new  poem  by  Tennyson  at  the  present  day. 
This  first  volume,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  Lamb  and  his  sister,  contains  61  Letters  to  Cole- 
ridge, 21  Letters  to  Southey,  35  to  Wordsworth,  42  to 
Manning,  19  to  the  Hazlitts,  and  50  to  Bernard  ilarton, 
no  less  than  228  letters — and  such  letters — with  an  in- 
teresting, carefull3^-writteu,  and  appreciative  Essa}’’  on 
the  Genius  of  Lamb  by  Mr.  Sala.  The  book  deserves  to 
be  popular,  and  we  should  think  could  not  fail  to  become 
what  it  deserves. 

The  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Pic- 
turesque, Consolation,  and  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
The  original  Edition,  complete  and  unabridged.  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Author  now  first  written  by 
John  Camden  Rotten.  Eighty  full-page  Illustrations, 
drawn  and  coloured  after  the  Originals  by  T.  Roivland- 
son.  (Rotten.) 

Mr.  Rotten  has  a shrewd  perception  of  the  popular 
taste,  and  this  cheap  and  well-got  up  edition  of  Combe’s 
Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax  will  no  doubt  prove  a verj'- 
successful  speculation.  Mr.  Rotten  has  collected  together 
a good  deal  of  matter  illustrative  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Combe,  but  w'e  think  he  would  have  done  wisely  to 
have  entrusted  the  biography  to  some  one  of  greater 
leisure  and  research.  After  the  manner  in  which  the 
authorship  of  The  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers has  been  settled  by  the  publication  of  the  remarkable 
correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Walpole  and 
Mason,  one  does  not  expect  to  find  a biographer  of  Combe 
discussing  the  possibility  of  Combe  having  written  it : 
while  we  are  almost  as  surprised  at  hearing  that  The 
Diaboliad  “ as  a composition  was  superior  to  The  Heroic 
Epistle.''  Surely,  too,  the  charge  so  gravely  made  against 
Combe  that  “ his  title  to  the  office  of  Censor  General  is 
having  been  guilty  of  forgery  ; and  to  be  executioner,  to 
having  married  a common  woman  who  was  kept  b^'  Lord 
Beauchamp,”  should  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 

Table  Traits,  with  Something  on  Them.  By  Dr.  Doran. 
Fourth  Edition.  (Bentley.) 

The  reading  world  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  dainty 
dishes  which  Dr.  Doran  has  set  before  them  on  his  Table 
Traits,  that  they  have  in  return  given  him  his  desert, 
and^  that  in  the  shape  most  flattering  to  an  author,  by 
calling  ioxo.  fourth  edition  (which  this  is)  of  his  gossiping 
and  amusing  book. 


The  Poems  of  Giles  Fletcher,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Alderton, 
Suffolk.  For  the  First  Time  collected  and  edited,  with 
Memorial,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander B.  Grosart,  St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 
(Printed  for  private  Circulation.) 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to* 
this  new  volume  of  Mr.  Grosart’s  Fuller  Worthies  Library, 
of  which  only  one  hundred  six  copies  have  been  printed  r 
so  that  those  who  desire  to  possess  this  first  complete 
collection  of  the  poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher’s  elder  brother, 
will  do  well  to  secure  them  at  once. 

New  Biographical  Magazine. — Messrs.  Nichols- 
of  Parliament  Street,  for  so  manj’-  years  the  publishers  of 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  announce,  under  the  title  of 
The  Register  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  and  Maga- 
zine of  Biography,  a new  monthly  periodical,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  furnish  a public  and  permanent  record  of 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  the  probate  of  Wills,  with, 
other  interesting  personal  and  domestic  events,  accom- 
panied by  complete  Indexes  of  reference. 

Obituary  Memoirs  will  be  given  of  all  persons  of  rank 
or  eminence  in  literature,  science,  or  art,  and  original 
papers  on  neglected  Biograph}".  Contemporaneous  bio- 
graphical publications  will  likewise  be  critically  re- 
view’ed. 

Death  op  Samuel  Lucas. — A large  circle  of  literary 
and  legal  friends,  all  indeed  who  knew  this  accomplished 
scholar,  must  have  read  with  deep  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  at  Eastbourne  on  Friday,  Nov.  27,  after 
a long  illness.  “ Re  was,”  says  The  Times,  “ the  son 
of  a wealthy  merchant  of  Bristol,  brought  up  wflth  a 
view  to  business ; but  his  taste  for  literature  and  learning- 
led  him  to  enter  himself,  when  a little  over  the  usual 
age,  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  York. 
Rere  he  obtained  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English  verse 
in  1841,  the  subject  being  the  ‘ Sandwich  Isles,’  and,, 
having  taken  his  B.A.  degree  with  classical  honours,  he 
gained  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  the  English  Essay  in 

1845.  Re  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 

1846,  and  for  some  years  -went  the  Western  Circuit,  with 
the  members  of  which  his  genial  manners  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  Literature,  however,  rather  than  law 
was  his  forte,  and  he  speedily  connected  himself  with  the 
metropolitan  Press.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  our  own  columns  ; and  some  of  the  articles 
of  his  graceful  pen  have  been  reprinted  in  a permanent 
form,  under  the  titles  of  Popular  Men  and  Books  and 
Mornings  of  the  Recess.  Abandoning  this  work  in  1865,  he 
projected  and  started  the  Shilling  3Iagazine,  wliich  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  After  that  time  Mr. 
Lucas  Avithdrew  from  London,  and  lived  a life  of  retire- 
ment in  the  countr}’’,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  failing 
health— a hope  Avhich  Avas  never  realised.” 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  tec.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dressee are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Db  Fob’s  Works.  Vols.  I.  III.  and  IV.  Bohn’s  Standard  Classics. 
Phitarch’s  Lives.  4th  Edition,  by  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A., 
F.ii.S.,  &c.  London:  Printed  for  C.  .1.  Rivington,  1826. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Drakeford,  Surrey  Side,  Central  Hill, 
Upper  Norwood. 

An  Account  of  thb  great  and  generous  Actions  of  James  Butekr. 
AATB  Duke  of  Ormond,  Dedicated  to  the  famous  University  of  Ox- 
ford, London:  Printed  for  J.  Moore,  n.  d.  8vo,  pp.  48, 

High  and  Low  Life  in  Itai-v.  Size  unknown,  published  about  1825. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Edward  Rigoall,  141,  Queen’s  Road,  Bays  water,  W., 

Balfour’s  English  Litkhatore. 

AVanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  4-  Son,  36, Victoria  Street,  Derby. 

PoEMs,  chiefly  Lyrical,  by  a.  Tennyson.  E.  Wilson,  1836. 

Poems  by  A.  Tennyson.  Moxon,  1833. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 
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Lboxis  Allatii,  Iatro-laurea  Gabriei,!*  N'aud.®i,&c.  RomsB,  1&33, 
dvo. 

, Eridanus.  Romae,  163.5,  8vo. 

, IJrbani  VIII.  statua.  Komse,  1640,  8vo. 

, Ltcetus.  Roinse,  1641.  8vo. 

, Hellas,  Romse,  1642,  4to. 

, Cahmi.va  Gr^ca  in  Christinam  Suecorum  Reoi.vam. 

Romse,  1656,  4to. 

, Mf.llisolyba.  Romas,  1658,  8vo. 

Wanted  by  The  Prince  Phodocanakis,Pa.Tk  Bank  House,  Higher 
Broughton,  near  Manchester. 


Imprhse  illcjstri  di  divprsi,  Camillo  Camilli.  Venet.  F.  Ziletti, 
1586.  Perfect  or  imperfect. 

Missalb  AacosTENSK.  Sebald  Meyer,  1555. 

Ortulus  Anim.e.  Gruningen,  Argentinse,  1500. 

HoRTrLDs  Anim.s.  Joh.  Schbffers,  1516.  Or  any  early  Hortulus 
Animas. 

Parabola  Filii  Glutonjs.  Basileas,  Mic.  Furter.  Any  other  books 
from  this  press. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J,  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


ta  C0rre^p0ll^f0llt^. 

UmraRSAL  Cataloouk  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Musemn, 
London,  W. 

Our  Christmas  Nombbr,  to  bepublished  on  Saturdai;  next,  will  con- 
tain, among  other  curious  papers  appropriate  to  the  season— 

Unpublished  Christmas  Carols. 

Cleveland  F olk-Lore. 

Early  Christmas  Books. 

Tree- Worship. 

Latin  Religious  Poem. 

Old  Ballads:  The  Northamptonshire  Sneaker;  Song  of  the  Beg- 
gars, &c. 

Gervas  Lee’s  Ballads. 

Ned  Clouter,  the  Gorton  Candidate  for  Confirmation. 

Cuckoo-Cuckookos. 

Old  Ballad;  King  Arthur. 

Miscellaneous  Folk-Lore,  ^c. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given  for 
clean  copies. 

Collar  of  SS.  The  document  on  this  subject  quoted  by  Hermentrude 
{anti,  p.  5055,  has  been  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Foss.  See  Lives  of 
the  Judges,  vii.  1 19. 

W.  I.  S.  H.  The  fact  of  the  Queen  presenting  a copy  o f her  book  to 
any  library  certainly  cannot  entitle  such  library  to  call  itself  royal,  or 
prefix  such  designation  to  its  original  title. 

D P.  (Eastbourne.)  The  same  post  brought  us  another  communica- 
tion charging  us  with  partiality  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  we  receive 
many  such.  To  judge  fairly , our  Coj’rcspondent  shoidd  know  what  is  not 
printed,  as  well  as  what  is. 

Ravensbournh.  The  first  passage  occurs  in  Horace,  Odes,  I.  xsiv.  1. 
The  second  is  Shenstone^s  inscription  at  the  Leasowes  to  Miss  Dolman. 
See  “N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  iv.  73;  2nd  S.ii.  209. 

J.  C.  S.  For  the  etymology  of  Creole,  see  “N&Q.”  1st  S.  vii.  381, 
535;  viii.  138,  504;  3rd  S.  xii.  62, 139;  and  for  Maroon,  1st  S.  xi.  363;  3rd 
S.  ix.  85,  189. 

J.  Beale.  Josephus's  History  of  the  Jews,  translated  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  is  not  held  in  much  repute.  At  Towneley's  sale  it  fetched  only  8s, 

Sebastian.  For  the  origin  of  Chevrons  in  the  army,  consult  “ N.  & Q,” 
3rdS.  ix.  59,  149, 184. 

F.  S.  A.  On  the  disputed  question  whether  Cromwell  sold  some  of 
the  clergy  as  slaves  for  so  many  hundred  weights  of  sugar,  see  " N.  & Q.” 
1st  S.  ii.  41,  102,  253;  iii.  94. 

H.  R.  Forrest.  The  Meddler,  half  essayist,  half  newspaper,  Dub- 
lin, P.  Wilson.  Ko.  1 appeared  Jan.  5,  1743;  No.  26,  and  last,  June  28 
1744.  


The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  AV.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  .58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  estaMishments-or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Bf.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Cure  (this  week!  of  Violent  Cough  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Chest  bt  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers. 

Nov.  23,  1868.  Elizabeth  Humphries,  Coombe  Street,  was  a great 
sufferer  from  violent  cough  and  inflammation  of  the  chest,  great 
weakness,  and  cough  particularly  distressing  at  nights,  She  found 

immediate  relief  from  the  Wafers (Signed),  G.  L.  Napier,  Chemist, 

South  Street,  Exeter. 

Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  rapidly'  cure  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and 
all  disorders  of  the  breath,  throat,  and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant 
taste. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  Ks.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  Qd.  per  box. 


“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS. — Noav  Ready,  a low-priced 

CATALOGUE  of  16,000  volumes  of  superior  SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS,  published  since  1800,  including  very  many  seldom  found  on 
sale.  A portion  inserted  in  “ Blackwood’s  RIagazine  ” for  December, 
and  the  whole  sent  post  free  for  two  stamps.— HENRY  SUGG,  32,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  good  address  and  thorough 

business  habits,  and  who  can  give  excellent  testimonials,  seeks 
an  APPOINTMENT.  He  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  book-keeping 
and  accounts  generally,  of  French,  has  had  experience  in  literary 
matters,  and  is  a good  correspondent.  Could  act  as  secretary,  or  .super- 
intend, or  fill  any  position  of  responsibility — Address,  M.  A.,  care  of 
Mr.  Bentley,  8,  New  Burlington  Street,  London,  W. 

RUSSELL  SMITH’S  CATALOGUE  OF 

• SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  for  DECEMBER  is  now  Ready— 
Sent  on  receipt  of  a postage  label.  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 

LIBRARIANSHIP.  — MR.  E.  JEANS,  who  has 

had  forty  years’  experience  in  Books,  and  has  been  CATA- 
LOGUER to  MESSRS.  WILLIS  & SOTHERAN  for  the  last  four 
years,  seeks  a Situation  as  LIBRARIAN  to  a Nobleman,  or  to  a large 
Public  Library.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Theological  Books.  Please 
address  letters  to  125,  Strand,  London,  near  the  Savoy. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery'  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  Cc?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s,;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
CaWets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  62,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  a 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

■UEETH. --MR.  WARD,  S.M.D.,  188,  Oxford 

JL  street,  respectfully  intimates  that  over  twenty  years’  practical 
experience  enables  him  to  insert  FALSE  TEETH  without  the  least 
pain,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles,  whereby  a correct 
articulation,  perfect  mastication,  and  a firm  attachment  to  the  mouth 
are  insured,  defying  detection,  without  the  use  of  injurious  and  un- 
sightly wires.  False  tooth  on  vulcanite  from  5s.,  complete  set  from  5?. ; 
on  platinised  silver  7s.  6d.,  complete  set  6?.;  on  platina  10s.,  complete 
set  9?.;  on  gold  from  15s.,  complete  set  from  12?.;  filling  5s,  Old  sets 
refitted  or  bought.- N.B.  Practical  dentist  to  the  profession  many 
years.  Testimonials  undeniable.  Consultation  free. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine, is  Is.  6c?.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

pHUBB’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES,  steel-plateii 

P?  with  diagonal  holts,  to  resist  wedges,  drills,  and  fire.  Lists  of 
Prices,  with  130  Illustrations,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of  Chubb’s 
Safes,  Strong-room  Doors,  and  Locks,  sent  free  by  CHUBB  & SON, 
57.  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 

the  prettiest  gift  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

X JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  11?.  ll.s.  For  a GENTLEMAN, 
one  at  10?.  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “ Cheap- 
ness of  Production.” 


Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 
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EARLY  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS:  AN  UNIQUE 
VOLUME  BY  LAURENCE  PRICE. 

I am  tempted,  while  I have  the  hook  before  me 
(hy  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lilly,  the  eminent 
bookseller),  to  take  a description  of  the  following 
small  publication  for  the  benefit  of  N.  & Q.” 
The  copy  I am  using  wants  apparently  a leaf  at 
the  end,  and  all  the  other  leaves  are  more  or  less 
mutilated  (including  the  title-page  itself ) ; the 
words  or  letters  between  brackets  are  supplied  by 
guess.  The  tract,  I apprehend,  originally  con- 
sisted of  A in  eights.  First  for  the  title : — 

“Make  roome  for  Chris[tmas] 

all  you  that  do  love  him  : 

Or, 

REMEMBER  YOU[R] 
christmas-box. 

Being 

A delightfull  New  Book, 
full  of  merry  Jests,  rare  Inventions,  pretty 
Conceits,  Christmas  Carols,  pleasant 
Tales,  and  witty  Verses. 

Written  by  Laurence  Price.  1657. 

Who  wishes  well  to  all  those  that  bearetli 
goodwill  to  Christmas  Pyes,  Rost  Beef, 
Plum-pottage,  white  loaves,  Strong 
beer,  warm  Clothes,  good  fires, 
and  soft  Lodging. 

Entred  according  to  order. 


London,  Printed  for  Tho.  Vere  at  the  sign  [of  the] 
Angel  without  Newgate.  1657.” 


After  this  somewhat  elaborate  title  comes  To 
the  Reader,”  an  address  in  verse  : — 

“ That  man  or  woman  which  wil  look 
And  wel  observe  this  new  made  book 
Shall  find  therein  such  sweet  content. 

Which  will  procure  much  merriment. 

’twil  fill  your  hearts  with  rare  delights. 

And  serve  to  passe  away  long  nights  : 

’Twill  comfort  them  that  are  full  sad, 

’Twil  make  a sorrowful  man  right  glad  ; 

’Twil  make  a pretty  Damsel  thrive. 

Though  almost  dead,  ’twil  her  revive. 

Then  let  it  be  refus’d  by  no  man. 

Since  it  is  good  for  man  and  ivoman  : 

Buy  it  and  read  it  at  your  leisure. 

Both  for  your  profit  and  your  pleasure. 

Come  who  buys  my  New  merry  Book  ? ” 

This  account  of  the  extraordinary  properties  of 
the  pamphlet,  and  invitation  to  buy,  are  followed 
by  a common  woodcut,  which  may  be  imagined 
to  represent  any  thing,  but  is  probably  intended 
in  this  case  for  a chapman.  On  A 3 occurs  a 
headline : Come  my  Noble  hearts  make  roome 
for  ChrisUnas,  and  I wil  remember  your  Christmas 
Boxes.”  Then  we  have  The  Sea-mans  Speech 
to  Christmas  ” : — 

“ Sweet  ^Christmas,  thou  art  heartily  welcome  to  all 
thy  Friends  and  old  Acquaintance,  both  in  the  Citie  of 
London,  and  in  every  part  and  Parish  of  the  Countries, 
as  well  from  Dover  Peere  to  Michaels  Mount,  as  from 
Barwick  Bridg  to  Bednall-  Green,  and  as  I am  a true- 
hearted Seaman  and  beare  good  will  to  my  Native 
Country,  so  am  I as  glad  to  see  thee  as  mj^  selfe  safely 
arrived  and  happily  set  on  shore,  in  England : And  be- 
cause thou  shalt  truely  know  that  I beare  thee  good  will, 
thou  shalt  see  what  I have  provided  for  thee  against  thy 
camming. 

“ In  the  first  place  there  is  for  thee  the  very  best  Roome 
that  I have  in  my  House  to  dine  in,  where  thou  shalt  be 
very  welcome  to  such  Cheere,  as  God  hath  sent  me;  a 
Messe  of  Plum  Pottage,  a Surloyne  of  Roast  Beefe,  a 
Mince  Pye,  and  a merry  Cup  of  Sack  I can  invite  thee 
to  ; and  after  thou  and  I and  the  rest  of  my  Family  have 
well  fil’d  our  bellies,  wee  will  walk  a mile  or  two  for  Re- 
creation, and  bring  thee  amongst  my  Friends,  where 
every  one  will  be  sure  to  give  thee  some-what  to  thy 
Box.” 

This  curious  passage  is  succeeded  by  six  lines 
of  verse  scarcely  worth  quoting.  On  A 4 we  come 
to  The  Citizens  Entertainment  to  Christmas. 
Make  more  roome  for  CJwistmas”  in  prose,  which 
contains  nothing  specially  noticeable  j but  at  the 
end  of  the  section  are  these  lines  : — 

“ If  thou  wilt  here  be  pleas’d  to  stay, 

Wee’l  dresse  thee  in  most  rich  array. 

Even  such  as  thou  deserv’st  to  have. 

Holly  and  I vie  fresh  and  brave. 

And  thou  shalt  every  day  be  seene. 

More  famous  then  was  George  a Green.’’^  • 

The  next  page  (A  4 vet'so')  presents  us  with 

The  Trades-mans  love  to  Christmas,  yet  make 
more  room.”  I extract  the  description  of  the 
tradesman’s  Christmas  dinner : — 

“ Thou  shalt  be  sure  [to]  have  such  as  I and  my  Wife 
and  Child[renJ  and  my  Servants  feed  upon  ; which  wil 
[be]  at  the  least,  a pelce  of  Boyld  Beef,  a Bag-Puding, 
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and  a dish  of  Turneps,  and  although  that  times  are  hard, 
and  money  scarce,  yet  'vvil  we  steep  thy  Nose  with  a Cup 
of  nappy  Ale  and  Spice,  all  England  cannot  afford  better: 
besides  we  will  send  for  some  of  our  loving  Neighbours 
and  be  merry  all  together  till  Childermas-day  be  past  and 
gone.  At  which  time  my  Wife  Jone  shall  lay  Apples  in 
the  fire  to  rost,  my  Man  William  shal  tell  thee  a merry 
Tale,  and  my  Maid  Margaret  shall  sing  thee  melodious 
Carrols  of  severall  pleasant  Tunes,  and  so  weel  be  higly 
pigly  one  with  another.” 

The  section  winds  up  with  some  dull  verses,  as 
usual.  A greedy  Mysers  complaint  against 
Christmas,^’  and  The  Misers  New  Carroll,  or 
Song,”  are  not  worth  citation.  But  some  curious 
matter  follows  just  after : — 

“ When  Christmas  had  received  such  a horrible  rebuke 
of  the  greedy  Miser,  he  betook  himself  to  wander,  like  a 
forlorn  Pilgrim,  and  comming  along  by  a poore  Coblers 
house,  he  saw  branches  of  Holly  and  Ivy  stuck  at  the 
door,  and  a merry  company  within  drinking  and  singing 
gal[lantlyj,  which  when  Christmas  perceivd,  he  pee[pedj 
his  head  in  at  the  door : When  the  Cobler  saw  him  do  so, 
he  presently  stept  to  him,  and  askt  him  what  his  busi- 
nesse  was  there,  and'what  his  Name  was  ? My  name, 
quoth  he,  is  Christmas,  and  all  the  businesse  I have  here 
is  to  be  merry  with  you  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  after  be 
gon.  Christmas,  quoth  the  Cobler,  thou  art  to  me  the 
welcomest  man  alive ; I pray  thee  come  in,  and  sit  down 
by  me,  and  I will  Sing  thee  a new  made  delightfull  Song 
in  remembrance  of  Christmas  ; And  before  thou  departest, 
every  one  in  the  house  shal  give  thee  some  thing  to  thy 
box.” 

I must  "be  allowed  to  give 

“the  coblers  soxg. 

“ The  tune  is  Behold  the  Man  ivith  a glass  in  his  hand. 

“I  am  a Joviall  Cabier,  Sir, 

Although  1 am  but  poor. 

And  alwaj’es  to  relei ve  my  Friends, 

I keep  a groat  in  store  : 

According  to  my  substance  I 
Am  bountifull  and  free. 

Then  welcome  merry  Christmas^ 

Come  sit  thee  down  by  me. 

“ My  Father  and  my  Grand-father 
Did  love  thee  very  dear, 

And  1 my  self  have  known  the  wel 
This  five  and  forty  year ; 

Ever  since  I was  a Prentice, 

I have  bin  in  love  with  thee. 

Then  welcome  merry  Christmas, 

Thrice  welcome  unto  me. 

“ The  reason  why  and  wherefore  I 
Do  Christmas  so  adorne. 

Because  that  Christ  our  Saviour 
Upon  Christmas  day  w[as  born,] 

As  by  the  ancient  Writ[ings] 

May  well  approved  [be.] 

Then  welcome  mer[ry  Christmas, 1 
Thrice  welcom  u[nto  me.  ] 

“ ’Tis  known  I am  n . . . . 

Nor  yet  no  Papist  .... 

Nor  am  I like  to  J . . . . 


But  a true  bred  honest  Protestant 
1 am,  and  so  will  be  ; 

Then  welcome  merry  Christinas, 
Thrice  welcome  unto  me. 


“ And  now  kind  friend  I tell  thee. 

Whilst  we  two  live  together. 

Come  once  a year  and  spare  not. 

Thou  shalt  be  welcome  hither. 

Whilst  Holly  beares  red  berries. 

And  Ivy  grows  on  tree. 

My  loving  kind  friend  Christmas, 

I’le  still  make  much  of  thee.” 

The  remainder  of  the  page,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  section,  is  too  much  mutilated 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  print  anything  from  it, 
and  the  last  leaf  has  disappeared — at  least,  if  my 
supposition  that  the  tract  did  not  extend  beyond 
an  octavo  sheet,  be  correct.  I flatter  myself  that 
the  foregoing  particulars,  slight  as  they  are,  are 
no  unimportant  or  uninteresting  addition  to  our 
materials  for  a history  of  popular  antiquities. 

W.  Caeew  Hazlitt. 

Kensington. 

GERYAS  LEE’S  BALLAD. 

The  following  quaint  verses  are  printed  on  the 
last  page  of  Dickinson’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Southwell,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  4to,  1819. 
As  the  book  is  not  much  known  out  of  its  own 
neighbourhood,  you  may  perhaps  think  them  worth 
reprinting.  The  author  states  (p.  319)  that,  “about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,”  a flue 
of  five  hundred  pounds  was  laid  upon  Grervas 
Lee  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  “fora  libel 
on  the  prebendaries  and  others  ” of  the  church  of 
Southwell.  It  is  probable  that  this  ballad  is  the 
libel  in  question : — 

“ GERVAS  lee’s  BALLAD. 

“ Noverint  universi  per  presentes. 

That  the  Canons  of  Southwell  are  much  to  be  shentes, 
In  seeing  their  church  windows  pitifully  rentes. 

By  not  glazing  of  which  they  be  greatly  offendentes. 

Well  said  Christmas ! 

“ Again  the}^  hold  of  their  Virgin  Mar}”, 

Ecce  quam  bonum  est  cohabitare ! 

And  neither  keep  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  nor  dairy. 

Nor  any  residence,  nor  tell  us  quare. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again  they  preach  to  their  Uxoribus, 

And  say,  it  was  written  in  Aristotle  de  moribus, 

That  the  right  summum  bonum  to  cozen  the  pooribus. 
Is  to  say  that  the  butler  is  gone  out  of  dooribus. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  the  cathedral  when  they  do  enter. 

To  which  they  should  move  as  to  their  chief  center, 
Their  Chorals  come  in,  as  by  indenture, 

And  instead  of  provender,  read  peradventure. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  they  have  taken  up  three  or  four  song  men, 
Some  of  them  little,  and  some  of  them  long  men. 

All  at  the  black  pot  wondrous  strong  men. 

But  the  worst  voices  that  e’er  came  among  men. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  their  fine  organist,  whom  they  do  brag  on, 

Blue  points  at  his  .breeches,  with  never  a tag  on, 

That  once  in  a 3’ear  puts  not  a whole  rag  on, 

Plaj^s  Sallenger’s  round  to  us  for  a small  fiaggon. 

Well,  &c. 
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“ Again,  at  the  spring-time,  when  they  want  blooding, 
That  the  cuckow  is  come,  and  the  bushes  are  budding. 
They  send  them  with  surplice  bags  to  God  to  a gooding. 
And  all  but  to  get  them  a Sunday  poke-pudding. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  . they  do  keep  them  in  so  great  glavery, 

And  do  acquaint  them  in  their  sharp  slavery. 

Not  a day  in  the  j^ear  to  shew  us  their  braver}^. 
Sixteen,  and  but  one  cloak  to  cover  their  knavery. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  they  have  got  us  a witty  Sir  Francis, 

Not  very  rich,  however  it  chances  ; 

Yet  above  Eton  lustily  prances. 

Contrary  quite  to  the  church  ordinances. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  they  have  popped  us  in  an  ancient  Briton, 

Who  bought  up  ten  sermons  very  fair  written, 

But  now  lies  mute  like  a mouse  in  a mitten : 

I wish  all  such  pedagogues  foully  besh  . . . . n. 

Well,  &c. 

“ Again,  they  have  a Sir  Eeverend  J udgibus. 

At  whose  good  gifts  I do  not  much  grudgibus  ; 

To  whom  the  capon,  pig,  and  goose  do  trudgibus. 

Yet  to  conclude,  he  is  but  a snudgibus. 

Well,  &c. 


“ And  now  to  put  all  these  together. 

Coach  them  or  cart  them,  it  sills  [querj’-,  skills^  not 
whether. 

More  sordid  sycophants  are  not  lapt  in  leather. 

Till  which  geese  be  flown,  we  shall  have  no  fair 
weather.” 

Well,  &c. 

CORNUB. 


TWO  UNPUBLISHED  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


I have  looked  into  many  books  of  old  Christ- 
mas carols,  but  have  failed  to  find  either  of  the 
two  following  carols.  I therefore  imagine  that 
they  may  be  unpublished;  and  if  so,  they  may 
deserve  preservation  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
& Q.”  The  first  was  sung  by  children  alone 
to  a very  plaintive  and]  pleasing  tune,  last  Christ- 
mas, in  Worcestershire.  I give  the  words  exactly 
as  they  were  sung,  and  as  I took  them  down  at 
the  time : — 

children’s  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Here  we  come  a whistling,  through  the  fields  so  green ; 
Here  we  come  a singing,  so  far  to  be  seen. 

God  send  you  happy,  God  send  you  happy, 
Pray  God  send  you  a happy  New  Year  ! 
The  roads  are  very  dirty,  my  boots  are  very  thin, 

I have  a little  pocket  to  put  a penny  in. 

God  send  you  happy,  &c. 

Bring  out  your  little  table  and  spread  it  with  a cloth. 
Bring  out  some  of  jmur  old  ale,  likewise  your  Christmas 
loaf. 

God  send  you  happy,  &c. 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house,  likewise  the  mistress 
too  ; 

And  all  the  little  children  that  round  the  table  strew. 

God  send  you  happy,  &c. 


Then,  changing  the  air,  they  sang  the  old 
verse  — 


“ The  cock  sat  up  in  the  yew  tree, 

The  hen  came  chuckling  by, 

I wish  you  a merry  Christmas, 

And  a good  fat  pig  in  the  stye.” 

With  reference  to  the  second  verse,  I may  re- 
mark, that  in  1856  I noted  the  words  of  a 
“ Clemening  Song  ” sung  on  St.  Clement’s  Day, 
Nov.  23,  in  the  same  Worcestershire  village,  and 
that  four  of  its  lines  were  as  follows : — 

“ Master  and  Missis  sit  by  the  fire 

While  we  poor  children  trudge  through  the  mire  ; 

Our  shoes  are  very  dirty,  our  pockets  are  very  thin, 
Please  master  and  missis  to  pop  a penny  in.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  versions  spring  from 
one  source,  though  the  carol  is  by  far  the  better. 
A friend  suggested  that  far,”  in  the  first  verse, 
was  the  pronunciation  of  fair,” and  that  ^‘whist- 
ling ” was  corrupted  from  “ wassailing  ” ; but  I 
scarcely  think  this.  The  beadle  of  the  parish 
church  in  that  village  bore  the  Christmas-sound- 
ing name  of  Wassail.  The  next  carol,  however, 
is  altogether  a wassailing  song,  although  the 
singers  sometimes  suppressed  the  word,  and  altered 
it  to  “us  poor  carollers  ” : — 

WASSAILING  SONG. 

We  wish  you  merry  Christmas,  also  a glad  New  Year ; 
We  come  to  bring  you  tidings  to  all  mankind  so  dear  ; 
We  come  to  tell  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethl’em’s  town, 
And  now  He’s  gone  to  glory,  and  pityingly  looks  down 
On  us  poor  wassailers, 

As  wassailing  we  go. 

With  footsteps  sore 
From  door  to  door, 

We  trudge  through  sleet  and  snow 

A manger  was  His  cradle,  the  straw  it  was  His  bed. 

The  oxen  were  around  Him  within  that  lowly  shed  ; 

No  servants  waited  on  Him,  with  lords  and  ladies  gay  ; 
But  now  He’s  gone  to  glory,  and  unto  Him  we  pray. 

Us  poor  wassailers,  &c. 

His  mother  loved  and  tended  Him,  and  nursed  Him  at 
her  breast, 

And  good  old  J oseph  v/atched  them  both  the  while  they 
took  their  rest ; 

And  wicked  Herod  vainly  sought  to  rob  them  of  their 
Child, 

By  slaughtering  the  Innocents  in  Bethlehem  undefiled. 

But  us  poor  wassailers,  &c. 

Now,  all  good  Christian  people,  with  great  concern  we 
sing 

These  tidings  of  jmur  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  Lord,  and  King ; 
In  poverty  He  passed  His  days,  that  riches  we  might 
share. 

And  of  your  wealth  He  bids  you  give,  and  of  your  portion 
spare 

To  us  poor  wassailers,  &c. 

Your  wife  shall  be  a fruitful,  vine,  a hus’sif  good  and 
able; 

Your  children  like  the  olive  branches  round  about  your 
table ; 

Your  barns  shall  burst  with  plenty,  and  your  crops  shall 
be  secure. 

If  you  will  give  your  charity  to  us  who  are  so  poor. 

Us  poor  wassailers,  &c. 
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And  now  no  more  we’ll  sing  to  you  because  the  hour  is 
late, 

And  we  must  trudge  and  sing  our  song  at  many  another 
gate ; 

And  so  we’ll  wish  you  once  again  a merry  Christmas 
time, 

And  pray  God  bless  you  while  you  give  good  silver  for 
our  rhj’-me. 

Us  poor  wassailers,  &c. 

Ctjthbeet  Bede. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  SNEAKER. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  may  be  able 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  persons  and  events  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  ballads,  which  I found 
inserted  along  with  other  MSS.inBlome’s 
nia,  1673.  They  are  at  least  curious  as  political 
squibs  of  their  day,  and  consequently  worthy  of 
preservation.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

A HEALTH  TO  Y®  NOETHAMPTONSHIEE  SNEAKEE, 

1705. 

We’ll  remember  the  Men 
That  goe  with  us  again, 

To  chuse  Knights  that  can  afford.  Sir, 

To  serve  without  Pension 
Or  other  Pretension, 

And  JUST  and  eight  is  the  word,  Sir. 

As  for  those  that  have  Pay, 

We  have  nothing  to  say 
Let  the  Soldier  live  by  his  sword.  Sir ; 

We’re  for  them  that  are  known 
To  have  lands  of  their  own, 

And  just  and  eight  is  the  word.  Sir. 

“ If  we  chuse  their  Court  tooles, 

They  may  well  call  us  ffools, 

Tho’  a double  Saint  and  a Lord,  Sir ; 

We  are  sure  we  can  trust 
Both  our  EIGHT  and  our  just — 

And  JUST  and  eight  is  the  word,  Sir.” 

THE  EEPLT. 

Here’s  a health  to  the  Knight 
Who  dares  Vote  and  dares  Fight, 

To  maintain  our  Eeligion  and  Lawes,  Sir  ; 
Against  France  and  the  Hack  [?], 

And  every  mad  J ack, 

And  never  will  sneak  from  the  cause.  Sir. 

As  for  those  whom  you  seem 
fifbr  their  lands  to  esteeme. 

You  little  can  say  of  their  braines.  Sir  ; 

But  since  nothing  can  taint 
Our  brave  soldiee  and  saint  j 
’Tis  for  these  men  alone  wee  can  answer. 

Your  dull  punns  we  slight 
Of  your  Just  and  your  Right, 

The  burthen  of  scoundeell  song.  Sir,* 

Cheat  us  not  with  a name, 
ffor  your  just  ends  in  sham, 

And  your  caet  did  always  goe  wrong.  Sir.” 


TREE-WORSHIP. 

In  turning  over  this  evening  th^  leaves  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  that  wonderful  storehouse  of 
anecdote,  Bayle’s  Dictionary  (2nd  edit.,  English 
translation,  1737),  I fell  upon  the  following  notice 
of  tree-worship,  which  will  interest  those  of  your 
readers  to  whom  it  is  new.  The  story  is  told  of 
Leonard  Rubenus,  a Benedictine  monk,  who  was 
born  at  the  town  of  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  resided  for  several  years  in  Livonia,  Lithuania, . 
and  Transylvania  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  living  in  Transylvania  in  1588,  when  he  pub- 
lished certain  theses  concerning  idolatry,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Prince  Sigismund  Battori.  An 
enlarged  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  at  Koln 
in  1597,  from  which  the  following  story  is  taken. 
The  reference  in  the  margin  is  “ Rubenus,  lib.  i. 
de  Idolatria,  cap.  xviii.  p.  66  ” : — 

“ Having  received  an  order  from  his  superior  to  go  to 
Dorpat,  which  is  almost  the  outermost  town  of  Livonia, 
in  his  way  he  passed  through  the  sacred  woods  of  the 
Esthonians.  He  saw  there  a pine-tree  of  an  extraordinary 
height  and  bigness,  the  branches  whereof  were  full  of 
divers  pieces  of  old  cloth,  and  its  roots  covered  with  many 
bundles  of  straw  and  hay.  He  asked  a man  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood what  was  the  meaning  of  it ; he  answered  that 
the  inhabitants  adored  that  tree,  and  that  the  women, 
after  a safe  delivery,  brought  thither  these  bundles  of 
hay ; that  they  had"  also  a custom  to  offer  at  a certain 
time  a tun  of  beer,  and  to  throw  a tun  of  it  into  the  lake 
Mariemburg,  when  it  thundered,  and  that  they  thought 
the  thunder  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  was  appeased 
by  the  effusion  of  that  liquor.  He  desired  that  they 
would  bring  him  a good  hatchet,  for  that  which  he  had  in 
his  chariot  was  not  sharp ; and  when  they  asked  him 
what  he  designed  to  do  with  it — ‘ I will  show  you,’  said 
he,  ‘ the  weakness  of  what  you  worship.’  The  Esthonians 
replied,  that  they  could  not  do  what  he  desired  without 
the  utmost  danger,  and  cried  to  him  to  take  care  of  going 
under  the  tree,  and  if  he  did,  both  he  and  his  chariot 
would  be  taken  up  into  the  air.  However  he  made  his 
horses  go  under  it ; and  taking  his  hatchet,  in  a devout 
manner,  he  cut  the  figure  of  a cross  on  the  pine,  and  lest 
that  figure  made  by  a man,  whom  they  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  great  temple  of  God,  should  in- 
crease their  superstition,  he  cut  a gibbet  on  the  same 
tree,  and,  in  derision,  said,  ‘ Behold  your  God  ! ’ ” 

The  translation  is  a very  awkward  piece  of 
English.  The  last  sentence  has  had  one  or  more 
words  dropped  out  of  it  either  by  the  translator 
or  the  printer.  Had  I had  the  French  original 
by  me,  you  should  have  had  an  amended  version, 
but  I write  far  away  from  all  books  except  my 
own. 

It  may  be  that  some  reader  of  & Q.”  pos- 
sesses a copy  of  the  Benedictine’s  book,  De  Idola- 
tria. In  that  case,  if  he  will  take  my  advice,  he 
will  read,  or  at  least  look  it  through,  and  report 
to  the  editor  on  what  he  finds  relating  to  folk- 
lore and  popular  superstitions.  I will  be  bound 
that  he  will  light  upon  divers  queer  things,  for 
Master  Leonard  was  evidently,  notwithstanding 
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his  devout  manner,”  a humourist.  A sour 
bigot  might  have  rebuked  the  simple  people  for 
their  superstition  5 probably  would  have  done  so 
with  more  than  sufficient  harshness.  He  even 
might  have  endeavoured  to  uproot  or  divert  it 
by  nicking  a cross  into  the  bark,  if  he  had  not 
been  too  frightened  of  being  flown  away  with  to 
go  near  the  bole ; but  none  but  a good-hearted 
jolly  fellow,  who  saw  fun  in  everything,  would 
ever  have  thought  of  chopping  out  the  companion 
figure  of  the  gibbet.  There  is  a world  of  sarcasm 
in  the*  act.  The  man  who  did  it  must  have  done 
and  thought  other  quaint  things,  and  a treatise 
on  idolatry  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  place  to  find 
them  in.  I would  bet  something  that  if  I could 
have  before  me  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the 
good  man’s  luggage,  I should  find  that  he  had 
with  him  in  the  chariot  other  things  besides  a 
hatchet,  a change  of  raiment,  and  a breviary.  I 
feel  sure  that  there  would  be  a copy  of  Lucian’s 
Dialogues^  of  the  Epistol<2  Ohscurorwn  Viy'or'wiiy 
and,  if  the  pious  priest  knew  French,  as  for  his  own 
sake  I hope  he  did,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  would  be  also  stowed  away,  not  with  the 
other  books  perhaps,  but  in  a nest  to  itself,  inside 
the  sleeve  of  a gown,  or  folded  in  a pair  of  stock- 
ings, a dumpy  vellum-bound  16mo  volume,  printed 
at  Lyon,  whose  title-page.  La  Vie  de  Gargantua  et 
de  Pantagruel,  would  indicate  that  the  worthy 
missionary  did  not  neglect  biographical  studies. 

The  empire  of  N.  & Q.”  is  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  As  the  sun  never  sets  on  either,  you 
have  no  doubt  numerous  readers  in  Livonia. 
Will  some  of  them  tell  us  if  the  big  fir-tree  is 
yet  standing,  or,  in  case  it  has  gone,  whether  any 
memory  of  it  remains  among  the  people  ? Surely 
the  influence  of  Russian  civilisation  has  ere  this 
taught  the  natives  a better  use  of  beer  than  that 
of  throwing  it  into  the  lake.  I can  forgive  the 
poor  barbarians  for  what  they  did  with  the  old 
cloths,  hay,  straw,  and  stubble,  but  the  effusion 
of  that  liquor  ” is  a shocking  heresy,  for  which,  if 
persisted  in,  the  gallows  that  Leonardos  Rubenus 
represented  symbolically  would  be  a mild  punish- 
ment. CORNUB. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOLK-LORE. 

Custom  ois"  All  Souls’  Day. — In  two  villages 
lying  side  by  side  in  the  line  which  marks  off 
Staffordshire  from  Cheshire,  and  doubtless  else- 
where, bands  of  children  go  from  house  to  house, 
on  the  evening  of  All  Souls’  Day,  begging  for 
biscuits,  nuts,  apples,  and  the  like — all  of  which 
they  call  ^‘soul-cakes”  or  “ sou’-cakes  ” (pro- 
nounced “ sowl-cake  ” or  “ sow’-cake  ”),  in  dog- 
grel  ballads  such  as  these  : — 

(10 

■“  Step  into  your  cellar — see  what  you  can  find  : 

If  your  barrels  be  not  empty,  I hope  you  will  prove 
kind. 


I hope  you  will  prove  kind  with  your  ‘ aples  ’ and 
strong  beer, 

And  we’ll  come  no  more  ‘ a-souling  ’ until  this  time  next 
year.” 

(2.) 

“ One  for  Peter,  one  for  Paul, 

One  for  Him  as  made  us  all ! 

Up  with  your  kettles,  and  down  with  your  pans, 

Give  us  a ‘ sou’-cake  ’ and  we  will  begone. 

(1)  goes  to  a very  pretty  tune ; (2)  is  in  re- 
citative. Ricardus  Frederici. 

North  of  England  Folk-Lore. — The  follow- 
ing are  traditional  sayings  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land (and  elsewhere  for  aught  I know),  more 
especially  used  by  the  fair  sex : — 

1.  To  put  milk  into  one’s  tea  before  sugar ^ is  to 
“ cross  ” the  love  of  the  party  so  doing. 

2.  If  a flake  of  soot  hang  to  the  bar  of  the 
grate  and  falls  outvjards,  ’tis  the  sign  of  a stranger ; 
but  if  inwards  (i.  e.  towards  the  fire),  she  will 
not  come. 

3.  It  is  reputed  to  be  “ bad  luck  ” to  burn  any 

green  vegetables,  or  to  take  a lighted  candle  into 
the  open  air  at  Christmas.  W.  E.  Freir. 

Sheffield. 

Donkeys  and  Tinkers. — I have  heard  another 
form  of  the  saying  (“  N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  220)  about 
the  braying  of  an  ass.  A friend  tells  me  that 
when  a donkey  is  heard  to  bray  in  Leicestershire 
or  Nottinghamshire,  many  people  say,  “ There’s 
another  tinker  dead  at  Lincoln.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Malay  Folk-Lore. — We  have  most  of  us  seen 
birds  of  ill-omen  nailed  on  the  ends  of  out-houses, 
and  the  noses  and  feet  of  foxes  in  a similar  posi- 
tion over  stable-doors.  Here  is  a note  of  a kin- 
dred custom  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  : — 

“The  Malays  of  a superior  class  are  likewise  most  ab- 
surdly superstitious  : and  only  yesterday  an  elderly  Hadji 
requested  me  to  shoot  a particular  kind  of  black  bird,  as 
he  wished  to  fix  its  feet  and  head  against  his  doorway,  to 
appease  any  spirits  that  might  bring  sickness  on  his 
threshold.” — Charles  Brooke,  Ten  Years  in  Sai'dwak, 
vol.  i.  p.  41. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

The  Robin  Red-breast,  a Harbinger  op 
Death  : East  Anglian  Folk-Lore.  — “ Thank 
ye,  sir,  I feel  keinda’  low  to-day,”  replied  an  old 
bedridden  labourer.  “ ’Tis  about  an  hour,  I 
reckon,  when,  as  I lay  here,  a robin  flew  in  at  ta 
winder ; and  when  it  had  whift  and  wheft  and 
twittered  about,  away  ta  flew  agin.  An’,  sir,  a 
robin  do  betoken  dead  {sic)  surelye ; ’twas  so  when 
my  poor  son  died.  When  he  died,  ta  bud  died — 
so  I reckon — for  ta  come  agin  no  more.” 

W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

East  Anglian  Folk-Lore.  — The  items  men- 
tioned by  W.  H.  S.  of  Yaxley  are  true  pieces  of 
folk-lore,  being  known  all  over  the  county.  I 
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would,  however,  add  to  No.  2 that  children  make 
up  a more  complete  system  of  divination  from  tea- 
leaf  stalks  : thus,  if  the  stalk  is  soft,  it  is  a lady ; 
if  hard,  a gentleman.  Then  to  know  when  he 
or  she  will  arrive,  place  the  wet  stalk  on  the 
back  of  the  left  hand,  and  pat  it  repeatedly  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right.  If  it  flies  off  at  the  first 
pat,  the  visitor  comes  in  one  day’s  time  j if  at  the 
second,  in  two  days’  time,  &c. 

5.  Help  you  to  salt,  help  you  to  sorrow.” 
There  is  also  the  belief  that  to  spill  the  salt  is 
unlucky,  but  that  the  luck  can  be  changed  by 
taking  up  a pinch  of  the  spilt  salt,  and  throwing 
it  over  your  left  shoulder.  I have  heard  Gray’s 
couplet  quoted  on  this  occasion  by  those  who  have 
read  — 

“ The  salt  is  spilt,  to  you  it  fell, 

I hope  onr  Cornish  friends  are  well.” 

I could  write  at  great  length  on  these  folk-lore 
topics,  having  formerly  made  some  collections  of 
them,  Vv^hich  I shall  be  happy  to  impart  if  suitable. 

W.  R. 

A DEVOIfSHIRE  ChAEM  FOR  SCALDS. 

“ There  were  three  angels  came  from  the  east  and  west, 

One  brought  fire  and  another  brought  frost ; 

And  the  third  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Out  fire,  in  frost,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

The  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

In  illustration  of  the  above,  which  appeared 
in  & Q.,”  S.  iii.  258,  I copy  the  following 
curious  paragraph  from  the  Pa//  Afa//  Gazette  of 
the  23rd  of  November,  1868  : — 

“ The  child  of  a Devonshire  labourer  died  from  scalds 
caused  by  its  turning  over  a saucepan.  At  the  inquest 
the  following  strange  evidence  was  given  by  Ann  Man- 
ley,  a witness:  — ‘I  am  the  wife  of  James  Manley, 
labourer.  I met  Sarah  Sheppard  about  nine  o’clock  on 
Thursday  coming  on  the  road  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
wrapt  in  the  tail  of  her  frock.  She  said  her  child  was 
scalded  : then  I charmed  it  as  I charmed  it  before,  when 
a stone  hopped  out  of  the  fire  last  Honiton  fair  and 
scalded  its  eye.  I charmed  it  in  the  road.  I charmed  it  by 
saying  to  myself,  “ There  was  {sic)  two  angels  come 
from  the  north,  one  of  them  being  fire  and  the  other  frost ; 
in  frost,  out  fire,”  &c.  I repeat  this  three  times ; this 
is  good  for  a scald.  I can’t  say  it  is  good  for  anything 
else.  Old  John  Sparwaj^  told  me  this  charm  many  5’'ears 
ago.  A man  may  tell  a woman  the  charm,  or  a woman 
may  tell  a man  ; but  if  a woman  tells  a woman  or  a man 
a man,  I consider  it  won’t  do  any  good  at  all.’  ” 

James  MASoiir. 

London. 

Boeder  Games.  — Observing  my  curt  reminis- 
cence of  Border  games,  I am  encouraged  to  offer 
an  addition  to  it.  Of  a similar  association  with 
nationality  was  a boys’  play,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  established  on  a hillock,  and  the  rest  rush- 
ing up  to  pull  him  or  them  down.  This  was 
called  playing  at  “ Willie  Wassle,”  and  the  cries 
both  of  defenders  and  assailants  justified  the 
name  : for  the  game  was  founded  on  the  story  of 


the  adjacent,  and  even  visible,  Hume  or  Home 
(cradle-like  in  its  ruins)  Castle,  and  the  governor’s 
defiance  of  the  English  invaders : — 

“ Willie,  Willie  Wassle, 

’Am  in  ma’  castle  : 

An  a’  the  dougs*  in  yure  toon 
Winna  ding  me  doon ! ” 

He,  indeed,  surrendered  disgracefully,  but  it  was 
not  so  in  our  boys’  play. 

Another  game  w^as  yet  more  comprehensively 
marked  by  its  name,  videlicet  ^HGings:  Coven- 
anters.” This  somewhat  resembled  Set-a-foot,” 
but  without  the  deposit  of  clothing  and  other 
boy- chattels  to  represent  and  reward  plunder.  It 
was  rather,  simply,  a raid  into  a loosely  defined 
territory,  whether  by  daring  boldness  or  by  stra- 
tegy. The  daring,  on  the  ranged  sides,  was 
^‘King!”  Covenanter  !”  ‘^Come  and  take  your 
venture ! ”t  And  the  strife  was  generally  fell 
and  inglorious,  as  in  its  disastrous  prototype : torn 
skirts,  as  well  as  jackets,  and  occasionally  hurtful 
falls,  were  the  proper  results. 

The  “ monkey  battle,”  however,  could  compete 
with  the  most  outrageous  in  these  contingent  par- 
ticulars. A small  boy  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
stout  fellow  tugged  for  victory  against  another 
monkey  so  mounted;  and  the  antagonism  was 
equal  to  a battle  of  centaurs.  Sometimes  there 
was  a dismount,  and  sometimes  a horse  ” fall, 
and  sometimes  all  were  down  together.  But,  at 
any  rate,  there  v/as  always  plenty  of  equipments 
(clothes)  torn  off  the  backs  of  the  gallant 
combatants. 

The ‘‘silver  Tweed”  naturally  begat  a strong 
propensity  for  bathing;  and  it  was  largely  in- 
dulged in  by  the  majority  of  boys  of  all  ages — 
perhaps,  in  hot  weather,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
and  often  for  long  periods  of  plunging,  swimming, 
and  splashing  contests.  It  was  a common  cus- 
tom to  take  to  the  river  side  a bit  of  bread,  which 
was  called  the  “shuddering”  or  the  “shivering 
bite,”  and  eaten  immediately  on  coming  out  of 
the  water,  to  reanimate  the  exhausted  frame.  Is 
this  a fashion  elsewhere  to  restore  the  system  ? 
Is  it  done  in  the  cold-water  cure  ? 

Bdshey  Heath. 

The  Mistletoe  or  the  Oak.  — Instances  of 
this  have  been  mentioned  in  the  First  Series  of 
“N.  & Q.”  (See  General  Index.)  I can  add 
another  example.  In  August  last  I was  walking 
with  Mr.  Fortey  on  his  estate  at  Haven,  near 
Aymestree,  Herefordshire,  when  he  pointed  out 
to  me  an  oak  on  which  the  mistletoe  was  growing. 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 


* Qu.  species  of  cannon,  not  canine  ? but  “ the  dogs  of 
war”  (Shakspere). 

f “Yer  venter”  was  the  more  Doric  pronunciation 
then. 
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CUCKOO:  CUCKOOKOO. 

“ O cuckoo ! shall  I call  thee  bird,  • 

Or  but  a wandering  voice  ? ” 

Wordsworth. 

In  Spohr’s  AutohiograpTiy that  great  man, 
writing  from  Thierachern  in  Switzerland,  May  16, 
1816,  says : — 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  a musical  phenomenon 
which  we  observed  in  our  walks.  There  are  here  cuckoos 
which  do  not,  like  ours,  sing  their  name  in  a TerzenfaV, 
but  add  still  a third  ‘ kuk  ’ [pronounced  cook  in  German], 
exhibiting  themselves  thus : — 


i ^ ^ 

r-^  -1 

1^  LJ 

- \p  ■] 

Cue  - koo  - koo, 

Cue -koo -koo. 

“ I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  a 
kind  different  from  our  own,  or  not ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  such  cuckoos  [kukuckiike]  here  every 
year.” 

I suppose  the  great  maestro  is  mistaken,  and 
all  the  cuckoos  change  their  note  at  a certain 
eriod  of  the  year.  In  my  note-hook  of  1863,  I 
nd  that  I observed  the  change  of  the  common  note 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June  of  that  year  (in  North 
Yorkshire).  An  old  farmer  told  me  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  approaching 
rain,  which  really  occurred  the  days  following. 
The  same  genial  old  man,  belonging  to  a class  of 
Englishmen  every  foreigner  must  love  and  esteem, 
told  me  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  common 
belief  of  country  people  that  the  cuckoo  clears 
her  voice  by  sucking  the  eggs  which  she  steals 
out  of  little  birds’  nests.  Therefore,”  he  added, 
you  always  see  him  followed  by  a little  bird 
that  will  persecute  the  robber.”  But  Dr.  Ten- 
ner and  the  Bev.  J.  Gr.  Wood  tell  us,  it  is  not  the 
cuckoo  alone  that  is  followed  by  little  birds  fly- 
ing after  him,  but  almost  all  the  birds  of  the 
hawk-tribe ; to  which  the  famous  friend  of  our 
childhood — nay,  of  all  periods  of  life — has  a slight 
resemblance  in  shape,  if  not  in  plumage  too. 
‘^Now,  you  see,”  my  old  friend  further  said, 
when  there  are  no  eggs  to  be  got,  and  all  the 
little  ones  begin  to  fly  and  to  chirp,  she  can,  of 
course,  find  no  eggs  to  suck ; and  then  her  voice 
gets  lost,  or  alters  altogether.”  The  egg  of  the 
cuckoo  itself,  which  I then  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  is  only  of  the  size  of  that  of  the  sky- 
lark, though  this  sweet  bird  is  not  a fourth  of 
the  size  of  the  cuckoo ! I also  find  that  I have 
noted  down  some  cuckoo-rhymes,  referring  to  the 
changing  of  her  note ; some  of  which  I heard 
from  old  people  in  the  north  of  old  England. 
The  first  is  by  John  Hey  wood,  who  flourished 
about  1580 : — 

“ In  April,  the  coocoo  can  sing  her  song  by  rote ; 

In  June  of  time,  she  cannot  sing  a note  ; 

At  first  koo-koo,  koo-koo,  sings  still — 

At  last  koo-ke,  koo-ke,  koo-ke  : six  koo-kees  to  one  koo.” 

* Louis  Spohr’s  Selbsthiographie,  1860,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 


“ In  April,  come  he  will ; 

In  May,  he  sings  all  day  ; 
In  June,  he  alters  his  tune ; 
In  July,  he  prepares  to  fly  ; 
In  August,  go  he  must.” 


“ In  April,  cuckoo  sings  her  lay ; 

In  May,  she  sings  both  night  and  day ; 
In  June,  she  loses  her  sweet  strain  ; 

In  July,  she  flies  off  again.” 


“ The  cuckoo  in  April  — 

He  opens  his  bill ; 

The  cuckoo  in  May  — 

He  sings  the  whole  day 
The  cuckoo  in  J une  — 

He  changeth  his  tune ; 

The  cuckoo  in  July  — 

Away  lie  must  fly ! ” 

The  last  two  quotations  are  well  known  in  North 
Yorkshire  (the  most  poetical  of  the  three  Hidings), 
Derbyshire,  and  Westmoreland.  Some  further 
information  about  this  matter  will  oblige  your 
correspondent.  HESMANisr  Kindt. 

German}’". 


NED  CLOWTEK. 

I send  you  another  cutting  from  the  Ashton 
Heporter.  The  number  for  July  18,  1868,  con- 
tains the  following  humorous  ballad,  which,  I 
feel  assured,  will  be  welcome  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  love  a ballad  in  print : — 

“ THE  GORTOX  CANDIDATE  FOR  CONFIRMATION. 

“ In  the  short-lived  Droylsden  Literary  and  Adver- 
tising Journal,  which  was  issued  monthly,  there  appeared 
in  October,  1854,  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ Some  fifty  years  ago,  a number  of  candidates  for  con- 
firmation proceeded  from  Gorton  to  the  old  church  to 
partake  of  the  rite.  Some  time  after  their  departure 
another  Gortouian — apparently  not  overburdened  with 
brains,  nor  dreaming  of  preparation — resolved  to  follow 
their  example.  On  arriving  at  the  church  door  the  ap- 
paritor tried  to  prevent  his  entrance,  but,  being  a strong, 
active  lad,  he  pressed  forward  and  placed  himself  amongst 
the  candidates.  In  those  days  the  bishop  occasionally 
questioned  the  candidates.  It  so  happened  that,  coming 
to  the  intruder,  he  asked,  ‘ How  many  commandments 
are  there  ? ’ ‘ Eort}^’  shouted  the  youth.  ‘ My  lad,’  says 
the  bishop,  ‘ you  are  not  fit  to  come  here,  you  must  go 
home.’  Accordingly  he  walked  quietly  away,  and  had 
reached  Ardwick  Green,  when  meeting  some  laggard 
Gortonians  going  for  the  same  purpose,  the  following  brief 
dialogue  occurred  : — ‘ Neaw  lads,  where  are  yo’  gooin  ? ’ 

‘ Why,  mon,  o bein’  confirmt.’  ‘ Hey,  bur,  how  many 
commandments  is  thur  ? ’ ‘ Ten.’  ‘ Thoose  winno  do. 

Aw  bin  theere,  un  when  t’  parson  ax’d  me,  aw  said 
forty,  un  thoose  wurno  onoo.’ 

“ This  version  of  the  affair,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a fact,  was  derived  from  the  then  manager  of  the  Gorton 
Mills,  but  the  source  from  whence  he  obtained  it  is  un- 
known. And  now  for  a singular  circumstance.  One 
afternoon  in  August,  1865,  a native  of  Gorton,  but  who 
was  and  is  now  in  business  in  Liverpool,  observed  an  ap- 
prentice reading  a MS.  which  proved  to  be  a song  or  reci- 
tation called  the  ‘ Confirmation,’  detailing  in  rhyme  what 
is  given  above  in  prose.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  to 
belong  to  another  employe,  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  who 
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stated  that  he  had  first  heard  it  sung,  about  twelve  years 
before,  by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Robert  Sefton  of  Scaris- 
brick,  who  had  then  been  dead  about  four  years.  It  seems 
the  old  gentleman  delighted  in  singing  it  whenever  ‘ he 
had  got  a little  too  much.’  The  grandson,  asking  for  a 
copy  one  day,  was  shortly  after  supplied  with  the  MS. 
from  which  this  metrical  version  of  the  exploit  is  now 
first  printed.  The  document  is  written  in  a good  round 
hand,  and  signed  ‘ Wm.  Reid,’  but  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  it,  or  mereh’-  the  scribe  who  wrote  it  down  from 
Mr.  Sefton’s  dictation,  is  at  present  undetermined.  Another 
copy  of  the  ballad  was  said  to  be  in  existence  in  Liver- 
pool, but  it  could  not  be  recovered,  although  our  corre- 
spondent did  his  utmost  to  ferret  it  out.  The  reputed 
possessor  of  the  duplicate  had  changed  his  residence,  and 
his  whereabouts  could  not  be  discovered.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  throw  anj^  further  light  upon  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  this  local  effusion,  so  singularly  rediscovered 
after  having,  apparently,  long  been  translated  from  and 
lost  to  its  native  locality  ? In  the  MS.,  Sefton’s  or  Reid’s, 
from  which  we  transcribe,  the  narrative  is  written  in  fifty- 
nine  lines,  exclusive  of  the  title,  and  as  though  it  were  a 
prose  composition.  H. 

July  14,  1868. 

“ Ned  Clowter  lived  in  Gorton  township, 

He  learned  to  weave  to  get  his  bread ; 

His  hands  were  taught  to  throw  the  shuttle, 

But  quite  neglected  was  his  head. 

Poor  Ned  worked  hard  from  week  to  week’s  end, 

And  cared  not  what  the  world  was  doing  ; 

No  news  he  knew  but  what  was  local — 

Whose  cow  had  calved,  or  who  were  brewing, 

“ Now  at  the  church  by  law  established — 

Poor  Neddy  knew  not  why  or  wherefore — 

He  heard  the  bishop  was  confirming 

At  the  parish  church  : determined  therefore 

To  have  a bishop’s  hand  laid  on  him. 

And  his  mother  said  it  would  do  much  good 
To  the  head  of  any  man  or  woman, 

Or  any  head  not  made  of  wood. 

“ So  Neddy  donn’d  his  Sunday  clothes  on. 

Greased  his  shoes,  and  washed  his  face  ; 

And  walked  or  ran,  I know  not  whether, 

To  Manchester  in  search  of  grace. 

“ Arrived,  he  found  the  old  churchjmrd  full ; 

Amazed  the  bumpkin  stared  about  him, 

Brimful  were  the  rabble,  ready 
For  fun  to  scoff  and  shout  him. 

“ At  length  the  church  doors  opened  ; but  poor  Ned 
Was  stopped  by  the  wardens  at  the  wicket ; 

He  had  not  been  told,  therefore  he  knew  not, 

That  to  be  confirmed  required  a ticket. 

“ Turned  back,  poor  Ned  was  whining — sulky  ; 

He  liked  not  to  be  left  in  th’  lurch  ; 

So  he  resolved  to  snatch  from  some  boy 
His  entrance  ticket  to  the  church. 

“ The  deed  was  done— he  gained  admission. 

And  Ned  for  wardens  nothing  cared. 

But  gaped  to  see  so  many  parsons. 

And  at  the  lofty  organ  stared. 

“ Straight  to  the  choir  the  crowd  he  followed, 

And  soon  stood  foremost  of  the  boys  ; 

At  the  altar  steps  he  took  his  station 
With  open  mouth  and  wondering  eyes. 

“ The  bishop  eyed  the  stripling  weaver. 

Till  curiosity  hard  pressed  him 
To  know  what  thoughts  Ned  had  of  duty. 

And  thus  the  reverend  lord  addressed  him  : 


“ ‘ Here,  you,  young  man,  with  mouth  wide  open. 

Who  seem  with  wonder  as  if  charmed, 

Pfaj^  do  you  know,  boy,  wh}’-  you  came  here  ? ’ 

‘ By  lack  I do  ! to  be  confirmed.’ 

“ ‘ Of  course,  young  man,  you  have  been  instructed. 

And  know  the  nature  of  the  rite  ? ’ 

‘ A.yQ,  mon  ? ’ ‘Of  course  3mu  have  been  instructed. 
And  know  the  nature  of  the  rite  ? ’ 

‘ Aj'e,  to  be  sure ! Awm  not  a natui-al, 

Tho’  yo’  may  think  awm  not  so  bright.’ 

“ The  bishop  asked,  ‘ What  is  jmur  name  ? ’ 

Ned  twirled  his  hat,  and  scratched  his  head, 

‘ Wh3q  yo  seen,  aw  guess,  aws  kirsned  Yeddart, 

But  folk  ne’er  caw  me  nowt  but  Ned.’ 

“ ‘ How  many  commandments  are  there  ? ’ 

‘ Whv,  far  too  monn}^  fie  upon  um  ! 

Aw  think,  but  awm  no  sure  o’  countin’. 

There’s  somewheere  about  forty  on  um.’ 

“ The  bishop,  shocked  to  hear  him  say  so. 

Bid  him  return  for  information. 

For  in  his  present  ignorant  state 
He  durst  not  give  him  confirmation. 

“Towards  home  Ned  crept,  sore  amazed, 

Swearing  such  usage  made  him  mad ; 

When  on  the  road,  quite  warm  with  walking. 

He  met  a friend,  a neighbour’s  lad. 

“ ‘ Where,  Turn,’  said  Ned,  ‘ dost  think  tha’rt  gooin’ 
With  greasy  face,  like  half-fried  bacon  ? ’ 

‘ To  be  confirmed,’  replied  the  youngster. 

‘ Confirmed,’  said  Ned,  ‘ mayhap  tha’lt  be  mistaken. 

“ ‘ How  are  tha  for  thy  catechism,  Tumni}^, 

Did’st  larn  it  at  Sunday  schoo’  ? 

Without  it,  mon,  they’ll  not  confirm  thee.’ 

‘ Why,  zounds  ! dos’t  take  me  to  be  a foo’  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Aw  meant  not.  Turn,’  said  Ned,  ‘ to  vex  thee. 

But  lad,  they  soon  showed  me  to  t’  dor  ’ [dur]  ; 

‘ How  many  commandments  are  there  ? 

A pretty  joke  ! Why,  ten,  to  be  sure.’ 

“ ‘ Ten  mon,’  said  Ned,  ‘ tha’ll  lose  th3'  labber  I 
Goo,  get  the  back  again  to  schoo’ ; 

Aw  said  m3"ser  four  times  as  monny  : 

Whjg  fortjq  lad,  wur  nor  anoo  I ’ ” 

No  doubt,  if  Mr.  Harland  had  been  spared  to 
put  into  execution  his  intention  of  publishing  the 
humorous  ballads  of  Lancashire,  the  above 
would  have  been  amongst  them.  No  county  is 
richer  in  this  description  of  folk-song  than  the 
County  Palatine ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Harland’s  material  may  be  committed  to 
some  competent  person,  in  order  that  the  ballad- 
lover  may  not  be  deprived  of  so  rich  a fund  of 
amusement.  William  E.  A.  Axok. 


CLEVELAND  FOLKLORE. 

Should  a cow  in  one  of  our  Cleveland  dairies  so 
far  and  so  undesirably  anticipate  the  usual  spring 
calving  of  the  herd  as  to  “ pick  her  cauf  ” (cast 
or  slink  her  calf),  the  untimely  calf  is  still,  in 
some  parts  of  the  district,  carefully  buried  beneath 
the  threshold  of  the  cow-byre  the  admitted  object 
being  to  avert  the  like  disaster — one  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  befall  if  a cow  should  set  the  bad  ex- 
ample— from  the  rest  of  the  cows  in  the  byre. 
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As  singularly  illustrative  of  this  folklore  ’’ 
usage,  1 append  the  following  : — 

“ The  countryfolk  in  Warend  and  North  Scania  hold, 
even  to  the  present  day,  that  by  burying  in  the  earth  a 
living  beast  (animal  of  the  ox  kind),  an  effectual  remedy 
is  obtained  for  the  so-called  svartsjuka  or  cattlepest 
(hosJiapspest) , a malady  which  is  believed  to  originate 
with  the  earth-spirits  {jordvattarne)  or  possibly  with 
the  dodinges.  An  instance  of  this  grim  superstition 
has  occurred  as  recently  as  1843,  in  the  district  of  Jbn- 
koping.” 

The  dddincje  of  South  Swedish  Overhow  is 
the  occupant  of  the  modern  grave  in  the  church- 
yard no  less  than  of  the  grave-hill  or  Hone  of  an- 
cient times,  and  is  pictured  as  a morose,  cold,  fell, 
bloodless  being,  but  with  the  same  likings  and 
inclination  to  indulge  them  as  in  the  previous 
earthly  existence.  Hence,  when  a bonder  dies, 
the  hop-garden  is  liable  to  become  bewitched 
(forgjord)  \ in  other  words,  its  produce  will  be 
abstracted  by  the  departed  man’s  ghost  ovdddmge. 
To  obviate  this  the  custom  is  to  shoot  a roe-deer, 
and  lay  it  in  the  hop-yard  endangered. 

“ The  animal  thus  shot  and  buried  is  an  offering  to  the 
dodinge,  intended  as  a compensation  for  the  hops,  or  the 
ale  which  the  old  bonders  of  the  district  preferred  to 
ought  else.” 

Here  is  a plain  avowal  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
extract  first  given,  and  of  what  (of  course)  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Cleveland  practice ; namely,  the 
principle  of  an  offering,  of  a propitiatory  or  com- 
pensating offering,  to  this  or  the  other  personified 
natural  power. 

Another  Cleveland  usage  is,  when  a mare  foals, 
to  hang  up  “ the  cleansings  ” (the  placenta)  in  a 
tree,  preferably  in  a thorn,  or,  failing  that,  a crab- 
tree  ; the  motive  assigned  being  to  secure  luck 
with  the  foal.”  Should  the  birth  take  place  in 
the  fields,  this  suspension  is  carefully  attended  to, 
while  as  for  the  requirements  of  such  events  at  the 
homestead,  in  not  a few  instances  there  is  a cer- 
tain tree  not  far  from  the  farm-buildings  still 
specially  marked  out  for  the  reception  of  these 
peculiar  pendants.  In  one  instance  lately,  I heard 
of  a larch-tree  so  devoted,  but  admittedly  in  de- 
fault of  the  thorn  j the  old  thorn-tree  long  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  having  died  out.  Again, 
a lamb  that  is  dropped  dead,  or  that  dies  while 
still  very  young,  is  customarily  hung  up  in  a tree 
— properly  in  a thorn,  though  any  fruit-  or  berry- 
bearing tree  will  do.  In  the  last  case  under  my 
notice,  the  tree  was  a rowan-tree  or  mountain-ash. 
In  all  these  cases  the  same  principle  is,  I think, 
beyond  question  involved.  Certainly  in  the  case 
of  the  mare,  the  offering  would  originally  have 
been  to  Odin  j probably  in  all  cases  of  suspension 
on  a berry-bearing  tree  the  same  may  be  true. 
Illustration  more  than  sufficiently  copious  might 
in  these  cases  also  be  adduced  from  Scan- 
dinavian sources,  but  my  object  rather  is  to  seek 
through  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  farther  home 


instances  alike  of  the  offering  ” principle,  and  of 
the  regard  or  respect  paid  to  the  thorn,  crab,  or 
other  berry-  or  fruit-bearing  tree.  I believe  the 
subject  is  a very  wide  one  and  deserving  of  sys- 
tematic inquiry  and  investigation. 

J.  C.  AteinsoNv 

Daiiby-in-Cleveland. 


OLD  LATIN  EELIGIOUS  SONG. 

I am  reminded  by  the  ingenious  old  poem  sent 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt  (4'-‘'  S.  ii.  390)  of  a curious  song 
or  jingle  on  religious  subjects,  which  may  interest 
some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Die  mihi  quid  sit  unus  ? 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  coelis. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  duo  ? 

Duae  tabula3  Moysis. 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  eoelis. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  tres  ? 

Tres  Patriarehae. 

Duae  tahulaa  Moysis, 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  eoelis. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  quatuor  ? 

Quatuor  Evangelistae. 

Tres  Patriarehae, 

Duse  tabulae  Moj'sis 

Unus  est  verus  Deus,  qui  regnat  in  eoelis. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  quinque  ? 

Quinque  prudentes  virgines. 

Quatuor  Evangelistae, 

Tres  Patriarehae, 

Duae  tabulae  Moysis,  ete.  (repetendo.) 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  sex  ? 

Sex  hydriae  positae  in  Cana  Galileae. 

Quinque  prudentes  virgines,  ete. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  septem  ? 

Septem  Saeramenta. 

Sex  hydriae  positae,  ete. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  oeto  ? 

Octo  Beatitudines. 

Septem  Saeramenta,  etc. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  novem  ? 

Novem  Angelorum  ehorus. 

Oeto  Beatitudines,  ete. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  deeem  ? 

Deeem  praecepta  Deealogi. 

Novem  Angelorum  ehorus,  etc- 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  undecim  ? 

Undecim  millia  virginum. 

Deeem  praecepta  Deealogi,  etc. 

Die  mihi  quid  sint  duodecim  ? 

Duodecim  Apostoli : decimus  tertius  Judas. 

Undecim  millia  virginum,”  etc. 

I learned  the  above,  many  years  ago,  from  an 
aged  Dominican  friar ; and,  no  doubt,  it  has  long 
and  often  enlivened  the  hours  of  conventual  re- 
creation, though  it  has  probably  never  appeared 
before  in  print.  F.  C.  H. 
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A Midstjmmer-Night’s  Dream.” — Judging 
by  not  a few  of  tlie  comments  on  Shakespeare^ 
it  might  he  thought  that  a quick  sense  of  humour 
was  not  very  widely  diffused  among  mankind. 
The  same  thought  would  probably  occur  to  any 
one  who  has  watched  audiences  untrained  in 
theatrical  representations.  The  other  day,  during 
a forest  journey,  and  while  reading  A Mid- 
summer-Night’’s Dream,  I had  a most  hearty 
laugh,  partly  at  my  own  stupidity,  partly  at  a 
most  excellent  point  made  by  Shakespeare,  which 
had  on  all  previous  readings  escaped  me. 

Most  have,  I suppose,  noticed  the  confusedness 
of  Bottom’s  intellect,  and  the  dreamy  incongruity 
of  his  animal  thoughts  after  his  partial  and  capital 
transformation.  As  an  ass,  with  perhaps  the 
faintest  remembrance  of  his  humanity,  he  would 
like  a peck — of  provender;  then  wholly  asinine, 
he  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Immediately 
-afterwards,  a vaguely  thirsty  reminiscence  of  the 
old  man  breaking  forth,  he  has  a great  desire  to  a 
bottle  of — no,  not  ale,  but  hay,  and  thereupon 
lapses  again  into  his  new  nature,  and  declares  with 
a slavering  munch  that  Good  hay,  sweet  hay, 
hath  no  fellow.’ 

Yv'hat  I had  not  noticed  was,  that  after  waking 
and  sleepily  saying,  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I will  answer:  my  next  is  most  fair 
Pyramus  ”(his  vanity,  the  most  wakeful  part  about 
him,  prompting  Pyramus  instead  of  Thisbe),  he 
then  dreamingly  and  yawningl}^  uses  ^‘Heigh-ho,” 
the  human  particle  of  speech  most  nearly  re- 
sembling a donkey’s  bray  — a reminiscence  by 
which  a good  actor  would  pointedly  inform  the 
audience  that  the  ass  and  Bottom,  and  Bottom 
and  the  ass,  were  still  of  one  confused  substance. 
In  like  manner,  when  his  vanity  will  not  allow 
him  to  say  in  words  what  he  bethought  himself  he 
was,  and  what  he  bethought  himself  he  had,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  doubtingly,  but  half 
belie vingly,  felt  for  the  tips  of  his  Midas  ears. 

Brinsley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 

[It  is  pleasant  to  receive  such  a paper  from  West 
Australia  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  written  for  our 
‘ ‘ Christmas  Number.”  We  thank  our  correspondent,  and 
offer  him  all  the  good  wishes  of  the  season. — Ed.] 

John  Ltly:  The  Songs  in  his  Plays.  — In 
the  edition  of  six  of  this  author’s  dramas,  which 
was  printed  for  Edward  Blount  in  1632,  the  songs 
omitted]  in  the  quartos  were  inserted  in  their 
places.  The  question  which  arose  in  my  mind  on 
a first  perusal  of  these  dramatic  compositions — in 
which,  with  much  that  is  graceful,  scholarly,  and 
ingenious,  there  is  assuredly  a considerable  share 
of  pedantic  twaddle — was,  whether  the  man  who 
wrote  the  plays,  also  wrote  the  songs  ? I am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  not.  It  is  well  known 
that  playwrights  imported  into  their  productions 
songs  already  popular,  to  the  authorship  of  which 


they  can  be  shown  to  have  had  no  claim.  If  Lyly 
did  not  borrow  his  songs  from  another,  I must  say, 
that  I consider  him  entitled  to  a far  higher  place 
as  a composer  of  songs  than  as  a writer  for  the 
stage,  or  even  for  the  more  classical  species  of 
dramatic  exhibition  suited  to  the  taste  of  a court, 
which  could  admire  Euphues. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Ohin  Stone. — This  monument,  destroyed  by 
some  Goth  in  1814,  was  a genuine  holed  stone.” 
(See  Barry’s  Orkney  Isles,  The  Eirate,  note  t,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  in  his  Life  by  Lockhart, 
Diary  for  Aug.  13, 1813.)  In  the  Norse  ritual  the 
pronouncer  of  an  oath  passed  his  hand  through  a 
ring  of  silver.  (See  the  Eyhiggia  Saga.) 

According  to  the  plan  of  Stennis,  in  Archceo- 
logia,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  137,  this  stone  was  150  yards 
north  of  east  end  of  Brogar  Bridge,  having  an 
aperture  five  feet  from  the  ground,  not  central, 
but  pierced  on  one  side  A child  passed  through 
this  stone  was  believed  to  be  freed  from  palsy, 
and  offerings  were  made  at  it  by  visitors.  Lovers 
plighted  their  troth  while  holding  their  hands 
through  this  hole,  subject  to  subsequent  defea- 
sance. 

This  stone  was  about  eight  feet  high,  and  in 
shape  similar  to  the  remaining  stones.  (See  Ar- 
clicBologia,  Scot.,  vol.  iii.  p.  107  ; and  an  engraving 
by  Barry,  pp.  208-9.) 

According  to  Dr.  Henry,  lovers’  vows  made 
through  this  stone,  after  solemn  prayer  to  Odin 
in  the  adjacent  solar  and  lunar  circles,  could  be 
dissolved  in  the  church  of  Stennis  near  the  circles, 
the  man  going  out  at  one  door,  and  the  woman  at 
the  other,  legally  divorced  thenceforth. 

A sketch  of  this  stone  was  made  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Stafford  shortly  before  its  destruc- 
tion, but  whether  engraved  or  not  I cannot  state. 

Chr.  Cooke. 

A Pet  Cat. — Is  it  not  very  unusual  for  a cat  to 
follow  like  a dog,  accompanying  its  master  or 
mistress  in  their  walks  abroad?  We  have  a pet 
cat  which  often  follows  us  in  our  (country)  walks, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  shut  her  up  to  prevent  her 
from  running  after  us  when  we  are  going  too  far, 
or  along  frequented  roads,  where  she  might  be 
beset  by  strange  dogs  and  other  perils.  She  has 
never  been  taught  or  enticed  to  come  with  us, 
but  will  jump  over  palings  and  other  barriers  to 
do  so.  She  trots  along  softly  a little  before  or 
behind  us,  occasionally  making  deep  inquest  into 
the  tangled  mystery  of  hedge  or  thicket,  presently 
emerging,  and  bounding  after  us  with  extraordi- 
nary swiftness  and  the  lithe  vigorous  grace  of  a 
miniature  panther.  She  is  a beautiful,  small,  tor- 
toisehell  cat,  daintily  clean  in  her  habits,  the 
white  fur  of  her  coat  spotless  as  an  ermine’s. 

I may  say  that  she  literally  answers  ” to  the 
name  of  ‘^Puggie,”  for  she  will  generally  when 
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called  come  running  from  her  hidden  haunts  in 
garden,  field,  or  barn. 

Her  not  very  euphonious  name  was  bestowed 
on  her  by  her  master,  as  suiting  her  pretty  little, 
black-nosed,  piquaute  physiognomy,  illumined  by 
a pair  of  immense,  brilliant,  changeable,  hazel- 
green  eyes.  Puggie’s  “bringing  up”  has  cer- 
tainly been  peculiar.  When  she  was  only  a few 
hours  old  I began  to  dispute  possession  of  her 
with  her  mother,  a handsome  ladylike  cat,  nearly 
white,  belonging  to  a friend,  in  whose  house 
we  happened  to  be  staying  when  “Bouffle” 
kittened.  From  the  fourth  week  of  her  life  until 
lately  Puggie  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
a London  sick-room,  seeing  few  persons  but  my 
husband  and  myself,  my  constant  and  most  loving 
little  companion  in  a long  illness.  She  is  very  much 
attached  to  us,  but  cares  nothing  for  either  person 
beside  or  place.  Must  I honestly  confess  that  she 
has,  too,  what  is  phrased  “ a temper  of  her  own  ” ? 
But  her  beauty  and  her  pretty,  sagacious,  and 
singular  ways,  in  some  respects  more  like  those  of 
a dog  than  a cat,  cause  her  notwithstanding  to 
be  very  generally  admired  and  respected.  She  is 
at  present  just  two  years  old.  1 may  add  that  we 
are  generally  also  accompanied  in  our  walks  by  a 
good-natured,  rough,  Scotch  terrier,  whom  Puggie 
snubs  without  the  least  provocation  or  retaliation 
on  his  part.  Maky  Bkotherton. 

Latchmore  Farm,  Bramley,  Basingstoke. 

Fly-Leaf  Inscription. — 

“ Non  vox,  sed  votum  ; non  musica  chordula,  sed  cor  ; 

Non  clamans,  sed  amaiis,  psallitur  aure  Dei.” 

“ ’Tis  not  the  voice,  but  vow, 

Sound  heart,  not  sounding  string, 

True  zeal,  not  outward  show, 

That  in  God’s  ear  doth  ring.” 

E.  H.  A. 

cauoriejS. 

EMBLEMATICAL  PICTUKE. 

I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a 
picture  which  is  evidently  emblematical,  but  of 
which  I fear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  a very 
clear  description.  It  is  painted  in  oils  on  panel, 
and  in  size  is  30  inches  by  24.  The  execution  is 
rather  rough,  but  not  without  merit.  From  the 
slight  indications  of  costume  which  it  presents,  I 
should  judge  it  to  have  been  painted  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  subjects 
are  disposed  in  portions  of  concentric  circles  radi- 
ating from  a clock-dial,  the  centre  of  which  is 
about  seven  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  circles,  appear  from  the  distribution 
of  the  light  and  shade,  to  be  intended  to  represent 
an  orb.  The  two  upper  corners  of  the  picture  are 
black.  In  the  corner  to  the  left  of  the  spectator 
is.  the  following  inscription  in  red  letters : — 
n jnj  ri^ht  hand  side, 


yvw6i  ffeavrSv.  The  first,  or  outermost  circle,  is 
red,  and  seems  intended  to  represent  a turban  or 
diadem;  and  on  it,  in  white  Roman  capitals  so 
very  much  foreshortened  as  scarcely  to  represent 
letters  at  all,  are  the  following  words ; — 

SVTRO 

TSE 

SVTROBA 

EROLOD  RVMIRO 

EROBAL  MVC  SVMIVIV 

EROR^M  RVMIROM 

This  inscription  read  from  right  to  left  becomes: 
Oi'tus,  abortus — est : Orimur,  vivimus,  morimur — 
cum — dolore,  lahore,  mmrore^ — the  words  est  and 
cum  doing  double  duty.  The  next  circle  contains 
a face,  but  so  lengthened  out  laterally  and  fore- 
shortened that  the  features  can  scarcely  be  made 
out.  It  has  a white  shirt-collar  and  black  raiment, 
and  on  the  latter  are  the  following  words  in  white : 
MVTATINAV  SATINAV — ARBMV  TVCIS  ATFV,  which 
read  as  the  foregoing  inscription  becomes : vita 
sicut  umbra,  vanitas  vanitotum.  Immediately  below 
these  words  are  the  following  in  small  red  letters 
not  reversed : anagrama  hujus  umbrce,  cetatis  vani- 
tatis  suce  37,  qui  bene  latuit  bene  vixit.  We  now 
come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture, 
the  circle  nearest  the  dial.  Beginning  at  the  left, 
we  have,  on  a dark  ground,  a three-quarter  face 
of  a middle-aged  man  with  flowing  hair  and  beard, 
and  proceeding  from  his  mouth  the  words,  in  red 
letters,  tria  in  unum : next  the  head  of  an  elderly 
severe-looking  female  dressed  in  black  with  a 
white  hood,  over  which  is  a wreath  of  laurel ; a 
small  bag  or  purse  hangs  by  a cord  over  her  left 
shoulder ; near  her  mouth  are  the  words  dat  oqyes 
and  over  her  head  si  grand  eti  dieu.  These  twc 
heads  face  each  other.  Then  comes,  occupy  ini. 
the  middle  of  the  picture  and  turned  towards  the 
right,  the  head,  in  profile,  of  an  old  man  with  bald 
pate  and  forelock,  and  the  words  vita  brevis,  ars 
longa.  Next  is  the  profile  of  a young  man,  look- 
ing towards  the  last ; it  has  quite  the  appearance 
of  a caricature  likeness — the  nose,  which  is  large 
and  aquiline,  and  the  chin  unnaturally  long  and 
pointed,  being  out  of  all  due  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  the  face.  Over  it  are  the  words  digne 
desir  a,  and  proceeding  from  the  mouth 

“ Through  the  helpe  of  these  three 
I hope  for  to  obtaine  thee.” 

The  dress  of  the  figure  is  black,  with  a white 
falling  collar  cr  bands.  The  last  figure  is  an  ape, 
with  collar  and  chain.  He  is  pouring  out  a red 
liquor  from  a vial,  and  saying,  They  strive  to  doe, 
I to  undoe.  The  hand  of  the  dial  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  circles  points  to  xii.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  word  toe  ; on  the  other,  7nust ; above, 
they  ; below,  you.  This  is  evidently  the  old  well- 
known  rebus — we  must  die  all.  Two  lines  are 
drawn  diagonally  from  the  figures  viii.  and  vi.  on 
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the  dial  to  the  lower  corners  of  the  picture,  and 
the  space  thus  inclosed  is  painted  a light  olive 
grey.  Just  below  the  dial  is  a circle  five  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  the  following  inscription : — 
O tinctyham; 

J)  LldVOEEM 

EXTRAHEKE  1/  STRIDOREM  HIO  RABOR 

T2  NIGREDINEM 

IMPONERE  § EIXATIONEM  HOC  OPTS 

$ ALBEDINEM 
J RVBEFICATIONEM 

The  lady  to  whom  the  picture  belongs  has  been 
told  that  there  is  a similar  painting  in  one  of  the 
libraries  at  Oxford.  E.  McC. 

Guernsey. 


Animate. — Within  what  limits  is  this  word 
applicable  ? An  animated  ” discussion  arose  an 
evening  or  two  ago  among  a dozen  ordinarily  in- 
telligent persons  in  a well-known  game  called 

Twenty  Questions,”  as  to  whether  the  subject 
chosen  (a  Cow’s  Horns)  can  be  called  animate  ” 
or  not.  Various  dictionaries  were  applied  to,  and 
they  all  corresponded  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
interpretation.  Walker’s,  for  example : Alive, 
possessing  animal  life.”  On  the  strength  of  this, 
the  opinion  which  seemed  to  animate  ” the  ma- 
jority was  that  their  limbs,  nails,  hair,  &c.,  are  all 
animate.  The  answer  of  the  minority  was — 
doubtless  they  are  animal^  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable  and  from  mineral  5 but  it  is  the  living 
being,  man,  or  cow,  or  oyster,  which  is  animate — 
the  nail,  or  the  horn,  or  the  shell  are  only  animal. 
Does  ‘‘  animated  nature  ” comprehend  a blade  of 
grass  or  a tree  ? And  if  so,  is  a blind  eye  or  a 
paralysed  arm  admissible  to  the  dignity?  Does 
it  follow,  because  I have  an  anima^  that  my  thumb 
has  one  too  ? R.  C.  L. 

^^Bibliotheca  North ahtonensis.” — I should 
be  glad  to  know  in  whose  hands  the  following 
collection  is.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  a 
catalogue  of  J.  Russell  Smith’s,  issued  several 
years  since. 

“ Collections  for  the  county  of  Northampton,  consisting 
of  a series  of  books  ana  tracts  relating  to  this  county,  all 
neatly  inlaid  and  bound  in  four  vols.,  royal  folio.,"  new 
leather  backs,  uncut,  14/.  Ids.” 

JoHH  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

Cap  oe  Maihtehahce. — I have  seen  the  cap 
of  maintenance  borne  before  the  pope  among  the 
rest  of  his  regalia  when  he  enters  St.  Peter’s  in 
state  on  the  great  festivals.  In  what  capacity  does 
he  bear  this,  and  what  is  its  meaning  ? Gwillim 
in  his  Display  of  Heraldry,  says — 

^ “ A cap  of  maintenance  Mars,  turned  up  ermine.  A 
like  cap  did  Pope  J ulius  II.  send  with  a sword  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  after  him  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  him  the 
title  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  &c.  (p.  270.) 


Are  there  any  instances  recorded  of  its  having 
been  conferred  % the  pope  upon  other  sovereigns? 

Z.  Z. 

JoHH  Carlier,  Sculptor,  1568.  — John  Car- 
lier,  alias  De  Wale  (^.  e.  the  Walloon),  sculptor, 
obtained  leave  from  the  magistrates  of  Bruges  on 
J anuary  30,  1568,  to  go  to  England  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  setting  up  a carved  stone  fountain  which 
e had  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 

Miss  Mariana  Chambers.  — Can  you  give 
me  any  biographical  particulars  regarding  Miss 
Mariana  Chambers,  authoress  of  a novel  and  two 
comedies,  which  possessed  very  great  literary 
merit  and  were  performed  with  success  ? One  of 
these  comedies.  The  School  for  Friends,  was  acted 
in  1805  for  twenty-five  nights.  The  play  reached 
a sixth  edition.  Miss  Chambers’s  second  piece, 
entitled  Ourselves,  was  acted  sixteen  nights  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1811.  The  Biographia  Dramatica 
mentions  the  authoress  as  being  daughter  of  the 
mate  of  the  Winterton,  an  East  Indiaman,  which 
was,  I believe,  lost  at  sea.  Did  Miss  Chambers 
write  any  other  works,  and  is  the  date  of  her 
death  known  ? R.  I. 

A Curious  Fact. — Can  any  one  give  a natural 
solution  of  the  following  phenomenon  ? I sleep 
on  an  iron-bedstead,  and  to  prevent  my  watch 
from  falling  out  in  the  night  I fasten  it  to  a part 
of  the  iron  work  of  the  bed  by  making  a loop  of 
the  silken-cord  by  which  I wear  it.  One  morn- 
ing some  time  ago,  on  going  to  take  it  up,  I found 
the  cord  twisted  three  or  four  times  round  the 
piece  I had  attached  it  to,  and  not  only  so,  but 
one  side  of  it  inside  of  the  next  piece,  which  I may 
term  a ring,  for  it  is  circular  and  has  no  open- 
ing in  the  circumference.”  Now,  awake  or  asleep 
I could  not  have  put  it  there,  for  the  ends  of  the 
cord  are  sewed  not  tied  together,  and  I had  to  cut  it 
to  set  my  watch  free.  This  to  me  is  inexplicable. 
The  spiritualists  would  of  course  make  light  work 
of  it,  but  I am  not  a believer  in  spiritualism.  I 
think,  however,  that  men  of  science  should  instead 
of  ridiculing  it  inquire  into  it  carefully,  for  I have 
known  some  cases  in  which  there  could  not  have 
been  either  illusion  or  deception,  and  which  cer- 
tainly perplex  me  very  much. 

Thomas  Keightley. 

Fairfax’s  Miraculous  Victory. — I shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  lend  me 
for  a few  days — 

“ An  account  of  the  Miraculous  Victory  obtained  by 
Lord  Fairfax  against  the  Army  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.” — 
Small  4to.  1643. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

George  II.  and  his  Family. — Can  any  reader 
of  N.  & Q.”  furnish  me  with  the  words  of  an  old 
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song  satirising  King  George  11.  and  his  family  ? 
It  was  sung  to  my  father  seventy  years  ago  as  a 
nursery  ditty  by  a great-aunt  of  his,  an  old  lady 
who  had  lived  in  times  when  Jacohitism  was  a 
fervent  political  conviction,  not  as  now,  a mere 
romantic  memory.  Her  people  had  been  of  that 
way  of  thinking,  and  tj  her  death 

“ She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast.” 

The  only  fragment  he  could  call  to  memory  in 
later  life  related  to  Prince  Frederick’s  going,  when 
a little  boy,  through  London  on  his  way  to  Wind- 
sor. The  song  described  how,  when  he  passed 
“ the  great  toy  shop  ” in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
Out  of  the  carriage  window  his  princely  head  he  popp’d, 
Saying  Stoppee,  stoppee,  coachman,  I pray  you  stoppee 
here, 

For  this  must  be  the  great  house  where  lives  my  father 
dear.” 


ford  Chapel ; Spring  Garden  Chapel ; London 
House  Chapel,  Aldersgate;  Long  Acre  Chapel; 
Wood  Street  Compter  Chapel;  Oxendon  Chapel; 
Wheler  Street  Chapel ; Devonshire  Square  Chapel ; 
Scrope’s  Chapel,  Holborn;  Zion  Chapel,  Hamp- 
stead ; Zion  College  Chapel.  John  S.  Bukn. 

Henley. 

Music  of  the  Spheres.” — Who  is  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  this  phrase  ? Johnson  quotes  it 
in  his  Dictionary  from  Dryden,  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  taken  it  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio 
Medici^  where  it  is  printed  (pt.  ii.  § 9),  in  all  the 
old  editions,  without  anything  to  imply  that  the 
words  are  not  his  own.  The  Religio  Medici  was 
first  published  in  1642 ; do  these  words  occur  in 
any  earlier  author  ? W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 


Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Grammachree  Molly.” — Where  may  a copy 
of  the  words  of  the  old  song  Grammachree 
Molly  ” be  found  ? Dexter. 

Guinea  Pig. — I am  anxious  to  know  when  the 
Guinea  pig  was  first  introduced  into  England. 

CORNUB. 

Irish  Ballad.  — Lever  says  in  his  novel  of 
Harry  Lorrequerj  If  you  will  talk  of  ballads, 
give  me  old  Mosey  McGarry’s.”  Six  lines  only 
of  the  ballad  are  given,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
know  the  remainder.  W.  H.  Drennan. 

Marc  Laurin;  Library  of  MSS.,  etc. — 
Having  discovered  in  the  Archives  of  Bruges  proofs 
that  the  valuable  library  and  collection  of  coins, 
formed  by  this  wealthy  and  learned  Fleming, 
were  pillaged  by  the  Calvinists  in  February,  1580, 
and  that  a portion  at  least  of  these  were  carried 
over  to  England  and  sold,  I am  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  books  known  to  have  formed 
part  of  this  library  are  preserved  in  either  public 
or  private  collections.  I have  only  met  with  one 
such,  and  this  an  odd  volume  of  Cicero,  orna- 
mented with  inlaid  leather  of  various  colours,  in 
the  Grolier  style.  At  the  bottom  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^‘M.  Laurini  et  amicorum.”  Others  are 
said  to  bear  the  motto  Virtus  in  arduo.” 

W.  H.  James  W^eale. 

London  Chapels.  — Of  the  many  chapels  at 
which  marriages  were  performed  prior  to  1754, 
there  are  several  about  which  I desire  to  obtain  fur- 
ther information.  Will  your  correspondents  look 
over  the  following  list,  and  refer  me  to  any  draw- 
ings or  engravings  of  any  of  them: — Berwick 
Street  Chapel ; Read’s  Chapel,  Dyot  Street ; Beau- 
fort Chapel,  Chelsea;  Exeter  Chapel,  Clerken- 
well ; Fulham  Palace  Chapel;  Kensington  Palace 
Chapel ; Tennison’s  Chapel ; Keith’s  May  Fair 
Chapel ; Maddock  Street  Chapel ; Queen  Square 
Chapel,  Westminster;  Brentwood  Chapel ; Rom- 


Pantaloon.  — -Ishould  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
‘‘  Pantaloon.”  I fancy  it  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  a high  office  in  the  Italian  republics 
of  the  middle  ages,  answering  to  the  more  modern 
Gonfaloniere.”  As  republican  institutions  fell 
into  disrepute,  the  Pantalone  ” (I  think  that  was 
the  name)  was  ’‘taken  off”  on  the  stage  in  opera 
buffa,  &c.,  until  time  changed  him  into  the  de- 
crepit old  bufibon  of  our  day.  Some  think  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “ pannus,”  a rag — 
a ragged  fellow ; but  this  is  hardly  so  likely,  I 
think,  and  certainly  not  so  interesting  as  the 
former  suggestion.  I should  be  glad  of  an  opi- 
nion. Hic  ET  Ubique. 

Portrait  for  Identification.  — A friend  of 
mine  has  a painting  with  the  inscription  above — 

^tatis  sua3  17  Nov^ 

21.  1584. 

He  is  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  the  person  is. 
The  portrait  is  a young  man  with  books  before 
him,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lilly, 
of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  would  be 
happy  to  give  any  information  that  might  eluci- 
date it.  H.  C. 

Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  — Does 
any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  know  anything  of  the  fate 
of  fourteen  original  letters  written  by  Ralegh 
to  one  or  other  of  the  Gilberts  (his  brothers  of  the 
half-blood  and  nephew)  between  the  years  1582 
and  1597,  or  later  ? 

They  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Brande 
Hollis  at  some  period  late  in  the  last  century.  I 
believe,  but  am  not  quite  certain,  that  they  after- 
wards came  into  the  hands  of  Archibald  Con- 
stable, of  Edinburgh,  and  from  his  hands  into 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  following  note  of  their 
addresses,  &c.,  is  copied  from  a list  (now  in  my 
possession)  written  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury : — 
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1.  “ To  my  very  loving  brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
Knight.  Dated  April  4,  1592. 

2.  “To  his  nephew,  Sir  John  Gilbert  the  younger, 
1597. 

3.  “ To  the  same.  July  14  (no  date  of  year). 

4.  “ To  the  same.  Without  date. 

5.  “ To  his  brother.  1588. 

6.  “ To  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight.  1591. 

7.  “To  the  same.  Addressed — ‘For  Her  Majesties 
especj’-all  affaires.’  To  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Knight,  at  Dart- 
mouth. ‘ Hast,  post,  hast ; hast  with  speed.’  Without 
date. 

8.  “To  his  nephew,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  younger. 
Governor  of  the  Fort  at  Plymouth.  Without  date. 

9.  “ To  the  same.  Without  date. 

10.  “ To  the  same.  Without  date. 

11.  “To  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  a present  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Dated  ‘Kichmond,  March  18,  1582.’ 

12.  “To  the  same.  Without  date. 

13.  “To  his  nephew.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  younger. 
Without  date. 

14.  “ To  Sir  John  Gilbert.  Without  date.” 

To  its  list  its  writer  adds  these  words : All 
the  above  were  received  by  me  from  the  late 
Brande  Hollis,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.”  The  list  is 
unsigned  and  undated.  It  is  addressed : Mr. 
Constable.”  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  these 
letters  were  offered  to  Constable.  Should  the  list 
now  chance  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  reader 
who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of 
any  of  the  letters  mentioned  in  it,  a communica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  would  be  most  gratefully 
received  by  E.  E. 

Sycamores,  Wimbledon. 

Rossini’s  Euneeal. — Will  some  French  cor- 
respondent of  “N.  &Q.”  kindly  tell  us  what 
music  was  really  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
Rossini  ? Several  special  accounts  have  appeared, 
but  the  most  special  is  contained  in  the  Morning 
Star  of  November  24,  where  mention  is  made  of 

the  first  notes  of  the  Requiem  in  Jomelio’s 
Mass  ” — these  “ pealed  from  the  grand  organ,  soft 
and  low,”  at  twelve  o’clock  precisely — of  seven 
solo  singers  performing  three  solos;  and  of  an 
accompaniment  performed  by  the  harps  of  the 
opera  choristes.”  (! !)  These  things  are  puzzling, 
and  seem  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  getting 
people  to  write  of  musical  performances  who  have 
some  faint  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

W.  J.  Westbeook. 

Sydenham. 

Stone  Balcony  at  Malmesbuey  Abbey. — 
For  what  purpose  was  the  stone  balcony  in  the 
south  side  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Malmesbury 
used  ? Is  there  not  a similar  one  in  the  chapel  of 
Chepstow  Castle  ? Felton. 

SuNDEY  Queeies. — 1.  Who  were  the  Huffier s 
and  Joiners,  parties  in  Scotland  in  1636  ? 

2.  Who  is  the  person  *^Vho  signs  himself 

Gordon  ” at  Rochelle  in  1664  ? 

3.  A Scotchman  writing  to  a relative  in  1619, 


concludes  thus:  ‘‘Be  thou  demiter.”  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  last  word  ? 

4.  I shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  can  “ rec- 
tify ” the  two  following  quotations,  which  appear 
to  be  partly  from  the  Vulgate: — 

“(l)Damur  bibamus,  post  mortem  nulla  yoluptas : 
sed  ah  miseri  discunt  hie  bonos  dios  iros  (?)  et  in  punctu 
(?  temporis)  ad  infeima  descendant.” 

“ (2)  Dominus  omnis  haereditatis  mese  et  capitis  mei 
ipso  est.” 

F.  M.  S. 

Teeeington. — Pleasantly  seated  on  the  Howar- 
dian Hills,  in  the  North  Riding,  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland,  deanery  of  Bulmer,  church  All  Saints. 
References — Nonce  Rolls,  p.  235  ; Vale^r.  Rede., 
p.  96,  col.  1;  Notitia  Parochialis,No.HQ',  Bawd- 
wen’s  Domesday  Book,  Tevrintone,  Tevrinton, 
Teurinctune,  Tevrinctun ; Lowe’s  MSS.,  Church 
of  Allhallows,  Tyverington  vel  Terryngton  ; Tes- 
tamentary Burials,  1431,  1481,  1543,  Teryng- 
ton ; 1563,  1609,  Terington ; 1454,  Theryngton ; 
1596,  Tirrington. 

Information  is  required  as  to  [the  origin  of  the 
name  and  history  of  the  place.  Dextee, 

Tijnbeidge  Peioey. — Hasted  states  that  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  above  to  William  Everest. 
Who  was  he  ? and  where  can  I see  a pedigree  ? 
I shall  be  very  glad  of  any  information  respecting 
him  or  his  family.  H. 

The  Tuetle-Dove. — In  reading  Math.  Henry’s 
I found  a note  concerning  the  sacrifice  of 
this  interesting  bird  and  pigeons,  to  this  effect : — 

“ They  must  be  either  turtle  doves,  and  if  so,  ‘ they 
must  hJold  turtles  ’ (say  the  Jews)  ; or,  if  pigeons,  young 
pigeons.  What  was  most  acceptable  at  men’s  tables  must 
be  brought  to  God’s  altar.” 

Now,  I am  uncertain  how  far  the  commentator 
is  quoting  the  Jews  here,  or  asserting  his  own 
view ; the  inverted  commas  are  only,  in  my  copy 
(quarto,  Bagster,  1811),  to  the  five  words  at  the 
beginning.  Now  my  query  is : Are  old  turtles 
better  for  man’s  table  than  young  ones  ? or  was 
the  addition  of  dove  to  turtle  intended  in  ancient 
usage  to  imply  the  young  of  the  turtle  ? 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Wedding  Caeds.— When  did  wedding  cards 
first  come  into  use  ? We  know  that  of  late  years 
they  have  been  going  out  of  fashion,  and  we  fre- 
quently see  at  the  end  of  marriage  announcements 
the  words  “ No  cards.”  This,  however,  has  been 
outdone  by  the  following  addition  to  a wedding 
advertisement  in  the  Quebec  Morning  Chronicle  of 
Nov.  7 : — “ No  cards ! No  cake  ! No  wine !” 

Edwaed  j.  Wood, 
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Daniel  Rogers,  Poet,  Sixteenth  Century. 
Who  was  Daniel  Rogers,  Albi montan  us,  verses 
by  whom  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Hubert  Golt- 
zius’  Thesaurus  Rei  antiquarim  uherrimus,  pub- 
lished by  Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp  in 
1579  ? W.  H.  James  Weale. 

[Daniel  Rogers,  a statesman  of  some  ability  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  sometimes  calls  him- 
self Albimontanus,  was  born  about  1540,  at  Aston  in 
Warwickshire,  and  educated  at  Wittemberg,  under 
the  celebrated  Melanchthon.  When  the  death  of  Queen 
Marj’’  had  put  an  end  to  religious  persecution,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford. 
Afterwards  he  obtained  a place  at  court,  and  was  often 
employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  embassies  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere,  in  1575,  1577,  and  1588.  He  died 
Feb.  11,  1590,  and  was^^uried  in  Sunbury  church,  Mid- 
dlesex. A list  of  his  various  prose  and  poetical  pieces, 
Avith  some  account  of  him,  is  given  by  Wood,  Athence 
Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss),  i.  569,  who  adds,  that  he  was  “ a very 
good  man,  excellently  Avell  learned,  a good  Latin  poet, 
and  one  that  was  especially  beloved  by  the  famous  anti- 
quary and  historian,  William  Camden.”  Many  of  his 
letters  and  instructions  are  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  1588  appeared  a work,  entitled 
“ Triumphalia  de  Victoriis  Elisabethse  Anglorum,  Fran- 
corum,  Hybernorumque  Reginae,  contra  classem  instruc- 
tissimam  Philippi  Hispaniarum  Regis,”  4to.  This  very  in- 
teresting volume  of  poems  commences  with  one  addressed 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and 
other  illustrious  persons,  are  noticed ; then  follow  other 
poems  by  various  authcn's,  on  the  Victory  of  the  English 
Fleet  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  Odes,  Epigrams,  &c.  It 
contains  also  an  introductory  Poem  to  Daniel  Rogers,  a 
Latin  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  a native  of 
Warwickshire.  Consult  also  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers,  Domestic  Series,  a.d.  1547  to  1590.] 

La  Sfera  del  Mondo.” — I have  lately  picked 
up  a volume  entitled  — 

“ La  Sfera  del  Mondo.  Di  M.  Francesco  Giuntini. 
Dottore  Theologo : col  testo  di  Giouanni  Sacrobosco. 
Opera  utile  e necessaria  k poeti,  historiografi,  nauiganti, 
agricoltori,  ed  ad  ogni  sorte  di  persone.  In  Lione,  appresso 
Simforiano  Berard.  m.d.lxxxii.” 

I find  no  mention  of  it  either  in  Lowndes  or 
Brunet,  but  shall . be  glad  if  any  reader  of 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  can  tell  me  anything  about  its  author. 

H.  Fishwick. 

[Francesco  Giuntini,  in  Latin  Junctinus,  a celebrated 
mathematician  and  astrologer,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1523.  He  entered  the  order  of  Carmelites,  which  he  left 
and  professed  the  Reformed  Faith  ; but  returning  to  the 
Roman  communion,  he  remained  in  it  till  his  death, 
Avhich  took  place  at  Lyons  in  1590.  For  some  account  of 
him  and  his  literary  works,  see  the  new  edition  of  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  xvi,  602.] 


I Sir  Charles  Hardy.  — Several  years  ago  I 
! saw,  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  a portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy once, 
I believe,  the  governor  of  that  institution.  Will 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  this  was 
the  same  Sir  Charles  Hardy  who  was  one  of  the 
royal  governors  of  the  province  of  New  York  ? 

S.  W.  P. 

Hotel  Westminster,  Paris. 

[Both  places  Avere  holden  b}’’  the  same  officer.  It  was 
in  the  year  1755  that  Sir  Charles  Hardy  was  advanced 
to  the  honourable  appointment  of  Governor  of  New  York. 
On  Oct.  28,  1770,  he  was  farther  advanced  to  be  Admiral 
of  the  Blue ; as  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Hol- 
burne  in  the  following  year,  to  be  Master  and  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  died  suddenly,  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  at  Portsmouth,  on 
May  18,  1780,  aged  about  sixty-seA'en. — Charnock’s  Bio~ 
qraphia  Navalis,  v.  99-104 ; and  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  p.  213.] 

Ancient  Swords. — An  old  sword,  the  handle 
beautifully  ornamented  in  solid  steel,  and  en- 
graved to  a Gothic  pattern,  has  the  name  ‘‘  Pot- 
tenstein  ” at  the  back  edge  of  the  blade  near  the 
handle.  Who  was  he,  and  when  did  he  live  ? 
The  blade  has  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Russia 
engraved  on  both  sides.  Also,  when  did  Andrea 
Ferara  live  ? Silverstone. 

[A  valuable  article,  displaying  much  research  on  the 
age,  country,  and  personal  history  of  Andrea  Ferara, 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  August,  1865 
(vol.  xii.  189--194).  The  writer  thus  concludes  his  in- 
teresting paper:  “From  all  these  combinations  there 
results  a chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  closely  ap- 
proaching to  demonstration,  that  Andrea  Ferara  was  born 
about  the  year  1555 ; that  he  was  of  a family  of  ar- 
mourers which  had  existed  in  Italy  at  least  two  genera- 
tions before  that  time,  and  derived  his  nomination  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity — the  ducal  city  of  Ferara.” 
Consult  also  the  General  Index  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  Series. — Pottenstein  is  the  name  of  a manufac- 
turing town  of  LoAver  Austria,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Vienna.  We  have  never  met  Avith  a SAvordmaker  of 
that  name.] 

Penzance  Seal.  — I have  heard  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Penzance  has  in  its  coat  of  arms  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  the  same 
device  is  borne  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company  of 
London.  May  I ask  to  be  informed  what  was  the 
occasion  of  this  singular  device,  and  whether  there 
was  any  historical  connection  between  the  parties 
bearing  it  ? J.  S. 

[The  seal  of  Penzance  has  certainly  the  figure  of  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  this  inscription,  “ Pensans 
anno  Domini  1614.”  But,  as  Hals  remarks,  “ These  arms 
are  through  ignorance  of  the  true  etymology  of  the 
name  thereof.”  Gilbert  farther  states,  that  it  formerly 
had  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  the  patron  of 
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fishermen,  which  in  all  probability  gave  it  the  name  of 
Penzance,  or  the  holy  headland.  (Gilbert’s  Cornwall^  iii. 
82,  91.)  We  cannot  find  that  this  device  was  ever  adopted 
by  the  Fishmongers’  Company.] 


“ If  a Bung  be  got  by  the  hie  Law, 
Then  straight  I doe  attend  them ; 
For  if  Hue  and  Crie  doe  follow,  I 
A wrong  way  soon  doe  send  them. 
Still  I doe  cry,  &c. 


Views  in  Orkney.” — ^In  the  British  Museum 
copy  of  “ Vieius  in  Orkney,  and  on  the  North-eastern 
Coast  of  Scotland,  taken  in  m.d.cccv,  and  etched 
in  M.D.cccvii,”  occurs  the  following  note : — 

“ Etchings  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  Presented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.” 

Whilst,  in  Martin’s  Catalogue  of  Privately- 
printed  Books,  the  production  is  ascribed  to  the 
Duchess  [Countess]  of  Sutherland.  Information 
as  to  which  is  right  is  asked  for. 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

[Both  statements  are  correct.  The  Countess  of  Suther- 
land became  the  wife  of  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
Marquess  of  Stafford.  This  work  is  noticed  under  both 
titles  in  Lowndes.] 

Mother  oe  Coriolantjs. — Livy  and  Shake- 
speare are  at  variance  respecting  her  name.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Veturia  was  the  mother  and 
Volumnia  the  wife  of  Coriolanus ; according  to 
the  latter,  Volumnia  was  the  mother  and  Virgilia 
the  wife.  Whence  did  Shakespeare  get  his  ver- 
sion of  the  story  ? E.  H.  A. 

[Shakspeare’s  play  is  founded  on  the  Life  of  Corio- 
lanus by  Plutarch,  in  the  translation  by  Sir  Thomas 
North,  made  not  from  the  original  but  from  the  French 
of  Amiot,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  published  in  1579, 
folio  ; see  p.  238,  edit.  1612.  Warton  says,  “That  Amiot’s 
French  version  of  Plutarch  should  contain  corruptions 
and  innovations,  will  easily  be  perceived,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  probably  translated  from  an  old  Italian 
version.  A new  exhibition  in  English  of  the  French 
caricature  of  this  most  valuable  biographer,  by  North, 
must  have  still  more  widely  extended  the  deviation  from 
the  original.”] 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BEGGAE. 

(2“d  S.  X.  277;  xi.  159.) 

It  was  not  till  recently  that  I observed  that 
this  very  curious  hut  rather  lengthy  ballad-poem, 
was  asked  for.  It  has  been  copied  from  a very 
rare  book,  called  A Description  of  Love^  &c.,  6th 
edit.  1629.  8vo. 

“ THE  SONG  OF  THE  BE6GEB. 

“ I am  a Eogue  and  a stout  one, 

A most  couragious  drinker, 

I doe  excell,  ’tis  knowne  full  well, 

The  Eatter,  Tom,  and  Tinker. 

Still  do  I cry.  Good  your  Worship,  good  Sir, 
Bestow  one  small  Denire,  Sir ; 

And  bravely  at  the  bousing  Ken 
He  bouse  it  all  in  Beere,  Sir. 


“ Ten  miles  unto  a Market, 

I runne  to  meet  a Miser ; 

Then  in  a throng,  I nip  his  Bung, 

And  the  partie  ne’er  the  wiser. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ My  daintie  Dais,  my  Doxis, 

Whene’er  they  see  me  lacking  ; 

Without  delay,  poore  wretches,  they 
Will  set  their  Duds  a packing. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ I pay  for  what  I call  for. 

And  so  perforce  it  must  be ; 

For  as  yet  I can  not  know  the  man, 

Nor  Oastis  that  will  trust  me. 

Still  do  I cry,  &c. 

“ If  any  give  me  lodging,  ’ 

A courteous  Knave  they  find  me ; 

For  in  their  bed,  alive  or  dead, 

I leave  some  Lice  behind  me. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ If  a Gentrie  Coe  be  comming. 

Then  straight  it  is  our  fashion, 

Mj’’  legge  I tie  close  to  my  thigh, 

To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ My  doublet  sleeve  hangs  emptie, 

And  for  to  begge  the  bolder 

For  meate  and  drinke,  mine  arme  I shrinke. 
Up  close  unto  my  shoulder. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ If  a Coach  I heare  be  rumbling. 

To  my  Crutches  then  I hie  me  ; 

For  being  lame,  it  is  a shame. 

Such  Gallants  should  denie  me. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ With  a seeming  bursten  belly, 

I looke  like  one  half  dead.  Sir  ; 

Or  else  I beg  with  a woodden  legge, 

And  a Night-cap  on  my  head.  Sir. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ In  winter  time  starke  naked 
I come  into  some  citie, 

Then  everj’-  man  that  spare  them  can. 

Will  give  me  clothes  for  pittie. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ If  from  out  the  Low-countrie, 

I heare  a Captaines  name.  Sir ; 

Then  strait  I swe[a]re  I have  been  there. 
And  so  in  fight  came  lame.  Sir. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ My  Dogge  in  a string  doth  lead  me. 

When  in  the  Towne  I goe.  Sir; 

For  to  the  blind  all  men  are  kind. 

And  will  their  Aimes  bestow.  Sir. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ With  Switches  sometimes  stand  I, 

In  the  bottom  of  a Hill,  Sir  ; 

There  those  men  which  doe  want  a switch. 
Some  monie  give  me  still,  Sir. 

Still  doe  I crj”-,  &c. 
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“ Come  buy,  come  buy,  a Horne-booke, 

Who  buj’^es  my  Pins  or  Needles  ? 

In  Cities  I these  things  doe  crie. 

Oft  times  to  scape  the  Beadles. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ In  Pauls  Church  by  a Pillar, 

Sometimes  you  see  me  stand.  Sir ; 

With  a Writ  that  showes  what  care  and  woes 
I past  by  Sea  and  Land,  Sir. 

Still  doe  I cry,  &c. 

“ Now  blame  me  not  for  boasting. 

And  bragging  thus  alone,  Sir  ; 

For  my  selfe  I will  be  pra3'sing  still. 

For  neighbours  have  I none.  Sir.  [Sir, 

Which  makes  me  cry,  Good  your  Worship,  good 
Bestow  one  small  Denire,  Sir  ; 

And  bravely  then  at  the  bousing  Ken, 

He  bouse  it  all  in  Beere,  Sir.’ 

Finis.’ 

It  has  been  very  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
friend,  that  this  poem  is  printed  at  p.  74  of  Wit 
and  Drollery,  1682,  but  does  not  occur  in  an  edi- 
tion of  the  same  volume,  which  appeared  in 
1661.  In  1682,  it  was  entitled  ^‘The  Blind 
Beggar,”  which,  as  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  referred  observes  to  me  very  truly,  is  an 
evident  misnomer.”  W.  Cakew  Hazlitt. 


THE  OATH  OF  THE  PEACOCK  OR  PHEASANT. 

(S'-d  S.  xii.  108,  173,  275,  336,  445.) 

I quote  the  following  from  Bryant’s  Antient 
Mythology,  iii.  197,  third  edition  : — 

“ And  God  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which 
I make  between  me  and  you,  and  everj’-  creature  that  is 
with  you,  for  perpetual  generations.  I do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a token  of  a covenant  between 
me  and  the  earth.” — Gen.  ix.  12,  13. 

To  this  covenant  Hesiod  alludes,  and  calls  it  the 
great  oath.  He  says  that  this  oath  was  Iris,  or 
the  bow  in  the  heavens,  to  which  the  Deity  ap- 
pealed when  any  of  the  inferior  deities  were  guilty 
of  an  untruth.  On  such  an  occasion  Iris,  the  great 
oath  of  the  gods,  was  appointed  to  fetch  water 
from  the  extremities  of  the  ocean,  with  which 
those  were  tried  who  had  falsified  their  word. 

riaCpo  5e  ©au^avTOS  Ovydrnp,  7r65as  wKea'^lpis, 
^AyyeAirjs  TrcoAeirai  ctt’  eupea  ycSra  daAacrcrrjs, 

‘OttttoV  epis  Kai  veiKOS  ev  'AOuvdruicrLV  op-prai. 

Kai  p’  offTis  xf/evSrjrat  OKvpnria  dd/uLaf  exoi'Twi', 

Zevs  Se  re  'Iptz^  eTre/Aij/e  dewu  fieyav  opKov  evuKai 
TriAodev  iv  xpi'U'ep  Trpoxow,  iroXvd>vvp.ov  vdcop, 

■'Fi'xpo*',  6 t’  e/c  Trerprjs  KaraAei^eraL  rjAtjSaToto, 
'T\f/7]^Vs‘  TToAAbr  5e  6’  vjrb  x^oi'bs  evpvodeiijs  ^ 

’E|  lepnv  iroTafiolo  peet  bid  vvKra  fieAaimv, 

^riKeavolo  Kepas. — TTieog.  780. 

The  medieval  knights  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  oath  by 
the  peacock  or  pheasant,  there  is  therefore  the 
more  reason  for  believing  it  to  have  been  tradi- 
tional and  imported.  Its  incongruous  combination 


also  with  vows  to  God  and  the  Virgin  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  a pagan  oath  christianised  in 
outward  form  by  the  adspersion  of  holy  words. 
Prom  it  as  an  example,  and  when  birds  were 
divided  into  noble  and  common,  and  taken  as 
heraldic  devices,  other  similar  oaths  would  follow. 
But  these  were  the  oaths  of  particular  persons, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  swan,  oaths  by  one’s 
ancestral  honour,  that  by  the  peacock  was  universal 
among  the  nobly  born.  I conjecture  then,  and 
believe,  that  ^Ipty  6eCi>v  geyas  opKos,  the  oath  by  the 
peacock,  and  that  by  the  pheasant,  were  variants 
of  one  and  the  same  oath,  the  irid-coloured  phea- 
sant being  the  representative  of  the  peacock  where 
peacocks  were  scarce  or  unknown,  and  both  of 
them  the  emblems  or  representatives  of  the  cove- 
nant bow  in  the  clouds.  The  bringing  in  of  the 
bird  alive,  or  dressed  in  its  feathers,  the  great 
solemnity  of  the  oath,  the  fidelity  to  it  that  was 
meant  to  be  thus  ensured,  and  perhaps  the  taking 
of  it  by  many,  or  with  many,  as  though  entering 
into  a compact  or  covenant,  are  all  further  circum- 
stances tending  to  corroborate  this  view. 

One  of  the  links  which  it  seems  difficult 
thoroughly  to  prove,  is  the  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  ancients  between  Iris  and  the  pea- 
cock. But,  besides  that  the  oath  is  probably,  like 
the  bird.  Eastern  rather  than  truly  Greek,  and 
that  the  rainbow-like  appearance  of  the  peacock 
plumage  is  obvious  and  commonly  noticed  and 
expressed,  I would  add  the  two  following  con- 
siderations: what  Hera  or  Juno  (the  first  part  of 
the  word  Juno  being  = Zev(s),  Deu(s),  Ju  of  Ju- 
pater,  &c.),  personified,  seems  doubtful ; perhaps 
nature,  external  to  the  earth,  in  its  passive  or 
feminine  form,  perhaps  the  clouds  and  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  (the  waters  above  the  firmament), 
and  hence  at  times  the  moon  the  infiuencer  of 
these.  But  it  is  certain  that  she  could  produce 
storms  and  calms.  Hence  Iris  is  her  messenger 
and  attendant.  She  had  too  (after  knowledge  of 
the  peacock  was  introduced)  this  as  her  attendant 
bird.  Looking  then  to  the  resemblance  already 
noted,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  peacock 
was  the  representative  of  Iris,  and  in  part  her  sup- 
planter,  and  that  the  peacock-drawer  of  the  chariot 
was  truly  iv  vicpet  Secondly,  Aristophanes,  in 
his  Acharnians,  speaks  of  the  peacocks  and  other 
quackeries  of  the  Persian  ambassadors.  Had  the 
feathers  been  spoken  of,  one  might  suppose  that 
they  were  in  use  for  dignity  and  ornament,  as  fans 
and  sun-shades.  But  as  he  says  “ peacocks,”  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  were  carried  either 
as  emblems  of  good  faith,  or  as  means  of  swearing 
it  when  making  a perpetual  covenant. 

I add  a conjecture  which  has  occurred  to  me 
while  writing  this  — Iris  is  ©avgavros  dvydrnp,  the 
daughter  of  wonder,  or  perhaps  of  the  wondrous  one. 
But  Thaumas  is,  so  far  as  I know,  without  other 
kin,  and  without  ancestry  or  wife,  being  in  these 
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things  unlike  the  other  deities  offspring  of  Ocean 
and  Earth.  May  not  then  Thaumas  he  one  of  the 
ordinary  Grecised  corruptions,  and  stand  for 
Thammu?  bewailed  of  the  Syrians?  What  ima- 
gery can  be  more  true,  or,  while  bearing  a.meaning 
analogous  to  the  account  in  Genesis,  more  poetic 
or  eastern,  than  that  which  makes  the  rainbow 
daughter  of  the  sun  ? Brinsley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


“GAUDEAMUS  IGITUR.” 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  250.) 

Next  after  the  ^‘Land’s  Vater,”  which  can  only 
be  sung  at  a special  Commerz  ” or  at  the  cere- 
mony of  ‘^piercing  the  caps,”  this  song  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Studenten  Lieder.”  It  is 
sung  on  all  occasions  of  rejoicing.  It  is  also  sung 
after  the  Land’s  Vater,”  and  is  appointed  to  be 
sung  when  the  students  return  from  a torch-light 
funeral — an  honour  occasionally  granted  to  a loved 
fellow-student  or  honoured  professor — to  ^‘burn 
the  torches.”  The  following  is  the  correct  ver- 
sion : — 

“ Gaudeamus  igitur,  Juvenes  diim  sumus, 

Post  jucundam  juventutem,  Post  molestam'senectutem. 
Nos  habebit  humus,  (var.  Pocula  sunt  nulla.) 

Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos,  In  mundo  fuere  ? 

Transeas  ad  superos,  Abeas  ad  inferos 
Hos  si  vis  videre. 

Vita  nostra  brevis  est,  Brevi  finietur, 

Venit  mors  velociter,  Rapit  nos  atrociter, 

Nemini  parcetur. 

Vivat  academia  ! Vivant  professores ! 

Vivat  membrum  qnodlibet!  Vivant  membra  quaelibet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore  ! 

Vivant  omnes  virgines,  Faciles,  formosae ! 

Vivant  et  mulieres,  Vivant  et  mulieres 
Bonae,  laboriosae. 

Vivat  et  respublica,  Et  qui  illam  regit ! (var.  regunt !) 

Vivat  nostra  civitas,  Maecenatum  caritas 
Quae  nos  hie  protegit ! 

Pereat  tristitia ! Pereant  osores ! 

Pereat  diabolus,  Quivis  anti-Burschius 
Atque  irrisores ! ” 

This  was  sung  at  Berlin  by  the  torchlight  pro- 
cession given  by  the  students  in  honour  of  the 
arrival  of  our  Princess  Royal  after  her  marriage  to 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  grandest  thing  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  Germany. 

At  the  entree  of  the  Princess  a very  ludicrous 
incident  took  place.  The  English  residents  had 
erected  a handsome  platform  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  in  front  of  which  they  were  to  present  an 
address.  On  the  morning  of  the  day,  however, 
they  found  that  their  appointed  place  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a crowd  of  German  burghers, 
who  utterly  refused  to  move,  or  indeed  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  announcement  that  this  was  the 
English  platform.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
town  commandant,  but  he  replied  that  they  must 
manage  the  affair  as  well  as  they  could ; he  had 
enough  to  do  already.  Seeing  the  matter  left  to 


themselves,  the  English  party  got  a long  rope, 
and  collecting  some  navvies  who  were  working 
on  the  railway,  they  drew  it  round  the  intruders, 
giving  the  ends  to  the  navvies  to  hold.  They  then 
once  more  endeavoured  to  get  the  intruders  to 
leave,  assuring  them  that  out  they  must  come, 
quietly  or  otherwise.  Getting  no  reply  except 
the  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  the  flourish  of  the 
hands  round  the  wrists,  palm  upwards,  which  is 
the  invariable  reply  of  a German  when  he  will 
not  or  cannot  do  what  you  ask,  the  signal  was 
given,  and  the  navvies  running  round,  rolled  the 
intruders  in  a bundle  into  the  road  ! When  they 
had  picked  themselves  up  and  decided  on  what 
had  taken  place,  they  rushed  up  to  recapture  the 
platform  under  a storm  of  Donnerivetters  and  liim- 
melsakraments,  but  found  a guard  of  stout  navvies 
between  them  and  their  object  \ while  some  of  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  place  told  them  these  men 
were  professors  of  the  box,”  and  ready  to  give 
specimens  of  their  science.”  So  the  discomfited 
intruders  had  to  seek  another  standpunct^''  and 
were  well  laughed  at  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Hawthorn.  Francis  Robert  Davies. 

[We  are  indebted  to  several  other  contributors  for 
copies  of  this  song,  which,  we  ma}^  add,  is  printed  with 
the  music  in  W.  Howitt’s  Student  Life  in  Germany.'] 


ALLEGORIES  AND  PARABLES. 

(4^**  S.  ii.  391, 452,  472.) 

I am  inclined  to  think,  from  a hasty  glance  at 
the  subject,  that  the  English  language  is  as  rich 
as  any  in  this  branch  of  literary  composition. 

With  the  intention  of  jotting  down,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Bower,  the  titles  of  a few  books, 
or  essays,  of  this  character  in  my  own  collection,  I 
proceeded  to  make  a hasty  revision  of  my  shelves. 
In  this  manner  a mass  of  books  began  to  accumu- 
late on  my  table,  in  my  attempt  to  lessen  which, 
I found  that  my  ideas  as  to  what  constituted  an 
allegory — or  rather,  what  did  not — were  too  vague 
to  enable  me  to  make  a judicious  selection  from 
the  heap.  I accordingly  replaced  them  all,  and 
shall  content  myself  with  a few  brief  .notes  of 
any  that  may  occur  to  me  currente  calamo . — 

“ Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  sive  Terra  Australis  antebac 
semper  incognita,  longis  itineribus  peregrini  Academici 
nuperrime  lustrata.  Authore  Mercuric  Britannico.” 
(Bishop  Hall),  12mo.  Ultrajecti,  1643. 

To  this  little  volume  is  appended,  propter 
aflinitatem  materise,”  and  therefore  to  be  included 
here. 

“ Nova  Atlantis,  per  Franciscum  Baconum,  Baronem 
de  Verulamio,  Vice-Comitem  S.  Albani.” 

The  following,  of  a more  recent  date,  and  in  our 
own  language,  appear  to  belong  to  the  class : — 

“ Hepzibah  ; or,  the  Female  Pilgrim,”  8vo. 

Armata  : a Fragment  ” (by  Lord  Erskine),  8vo,  1817, 
Parts  I.  and  ii. 
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“ The  Elysium  of  Animals,”  by  Egerton  Smith,  8vo. 
Liverpool. 

“ The  Revolt  of  the  Bees  ” (by  Morgan).  London,  8vo, 
1828. 

“The  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Proceedings  in  Manshire 
against  Sin,  wherein,  by  way  of  a continued  Allegory, 
the  chief  Malefactors  disturbing  both  Church  and  Com- 
monwealth are  detected  and  attached,”  &c.  'Ey  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bernard.  A new  ed.  12mo.  Bristol,  1803. 

“ The  Adventures  of  Naufragus,”  8vo. 

“ The  Emblematical  Pilgrim,  or  the  Metaphorical  Pro- 
gress from  Mystical  Babylon  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  de- 
livered under  semblance  of  a Dream.”  By  Peter  Smith, 
12mo.  Newcastle,  1827. 

“ The  Triumph  of  Fashion ; a Vision,”  12mo.  Stour- 
bridge, 1811. 

“ The  Trial  of  Antichrist,  otherwise  the  Man  of  Sin,  for 
High  Treason  against  the  Son  of  God,”  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Gregorj'-,  4th  edit.  12mo.  Dublin,  1845. 

“ The  Capacity  and  the  Extent  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing, exemplified  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Auto- 
mathes,  a young  Nobleman,”  &c.  (By  John  Kirkby, 
Gibbon’s  tutor),  8vo.  London,  1747. 

“ The  Rebellion  of  the  Beasts ; or,  ‘ The  Ass  is  Dead  : — 
Long  live  the  Ass ! ’ ” 12mo.  London,  1824. 

A great  number  of  allegories,  after  the  Oriental 
manner,  will  be  found  scattered  among  the  volumes 
of  the  British  Essayists.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  (thirty-three  in  number)  from  the  Spectator, 
Itambler,  Adventurer,  Guardian,  &c.,  have  been  col- 
lected together  in  a nice  little  volume  entitled — 

“ Eastern  Tales  and  Allegories  ; Selected  from  the  most 
Eminent  English  Prose  Writers.”  By  the  Rev.  Walter 
Stirling,  A.M.,  12mo.  Winchester,  1814,  pp.  180. 

There  are  many  allegories  in  the  Mirror ; such, 
for  instance,  as;^  the  beautiful  Story  of  Abuze- 
mar,”  vol.  — , p.  165. 

The  Annuals  ” must  be  ransacked.  Such  a 
piece  may  correctl}^  be  included  in  our  list  as 

The  City  of  the  Demons,”  by  William  Maginn 
{The  Souvenir,  1828)  ; and  I am  not  sure  that  the 
same  author’s  extraordinary  work,  Whitehall ; or, 
the  Days  of  George  IV.  (8vo.  London,  1827), 
might  not,  with  propriety,  be  included  in  the 
category. 

There  is  scarcely  a poet  who  has  not  written  an 
allegory ; some  indeed  nothing  else.  Think  of  the 

Purple  Island  ” of  Phineas  Fletcher  j Psyche ; 
or,  Love’s  Mystery,”  by  Joseph  Beaumont;  the 
Fairy  Queen,  Paradise  Lost,  and  Shelley,  passim. 
As  a shorter  piece,  we  must  not  forget  The  Hermit 
of  Dr.  Parnell. 

Then  there  are  the  various  works  of  the  episto- 
lographer,  James  Howell — Dodona's  Grove ; or,  the 
Vocall  Forrest,  folio,  1640 ; The  Parly  of  Beasts ; 
or  Morphandria,  Queen  of  the  Inchanted  Island, 
&c.,  folio.  London,  1660. 

The  History  of  John  Bull,”  in  Pope  and  Swift's 
Miscellanies,  is  an  allegory  ; so  also,  perhaps,  Mar- 
tinas Scrihlerus.  Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub  is  as  much 
an  allegory  as  his  Gulliver;  and  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca — whether  by  Barrington  or  Berkeley — can 
scarcely  be  excluded. 


There  is  a more  modern  History  of  John  Bull,” 
reprinted  in  12mo  from  Blackwood ; and  there  is 
The  History  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
garet, commonly  called  Peg,  only  lawful  Sister  to 
John  Bull,  Esq.  (by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  His- 
torian of  Borne),  12mo.  London,  1761. 

Lastly,  I may  mention  the  beautiful  Allegori- 
cal Dream  ” by  Franklin,  several  in  Evenings  at 
Home,  and  Sandford  and  Mei'ton;  Goldsmith’s 
allegory,  The  Giant  and  the  Dwarf,”  his  “Valley 
of  Ignorance”  {Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixvii.),  and 
his  “ Asem  ; an  Eastern  Tale  ” {Essays,  iii.);  and 
several  by  Bulwer  in  the  Student — “ Monos  and 
Daimonos,”  “ The  Choice  of  Phylias,”  &c. 

William  Bates. 

Birmirxgham. 

MORTUARIES. 

(4*^  S.  ii.  488.) 

In  a very  interesting  work,  entitled  Parochial 
Fragments,  by  my  friend  the  Bev.  John  Wood 
Warter,  B.D.,  the  excellent  and  erudite  Vicar  of 
West  Tarring,  Sussex,  at  p.  62,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ Mortuaries  are  still  paid  in  this  parish,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  statute  21  Hen.  YIII.  c.  6.  The 
rates  there  are ; half  a noble,  a noble,  and  an  angel,  L e. 
3s.  4(7.,  6s.  8d.,  and  10s.  The  latter  is  the  highest  sum 
specified ; in  fact,  the  only  mortuary  collected  here.  Any 
person  who  dies  possessed  of  40Z.  and  over  is  liable  by 
custom  to  this  payment.” 

Parochial  Fragments  was  published  in  the  year 
1853 ; so  that  this  extract  from  it  will,  I presume, 
be  accepted  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bobinson  as  a satisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  question  in  the  47th  number 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  Should  further  information  be  de- 
sired on  this  somewhat  curious  subject,  no  better 
book,  I believe,  can  be  consulted  than  the  one 
here  mentioned : for,  in  addition  to  his  deep  and 
varied  learning,  the  author  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  never  committing  himself  to  a fact  which 
he  has  not  verified  to  the  letter. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


In  an  old  account  book,  kept  by  a Vicar  of 
Great  Staughton  in  Huntingdonshire,  I find  these 
memoranda : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1713.  George  Ke}^,  for  his  wives  funeral 

sermon,  June  19 . 

0 

10 

0 

For  her  burial  .... 

0 

1 

1 

1714.  Griffin  Welldon,  for  his  funeral  ser- 

mon and  burial,  April  22  . 

0 

11 

1 

Griffin  Welldon’s  mortuary 

0 10 

0 

Richard  Smith,— Gr[een.^],  for  his 

burial,  March  15 

0 

1 

1 

For  his  mortuaiy  .... 

0 

10 

0 

For  his  funeral  sermon  . 

0 10 

0 

Thomas  Staughton,  Dill[ington],  for 

his  burial,  Nov.  15,  1715  . 

0 

1 

1 

For  his  mortuary,  the  personal 

estate  amounting  to  thirteen 

pounds  

0 

3 

6 
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1719.  Sir  John  Conyers,  for  his  funeral  ser-  £ s.  d. 

mon 110 

For  his  mortuary  . . . . 0 10  0 

For  his  burial,  Sept.  18  . . . 0 10  0” 

Prefixed  to  a vicarage  rent-roll  of  Lady-day, 
1756,  is  a list  of  vicars’  dues  in  the  same  parish. 
Among  others : — 

“ Mortuaries  are  due  here  : If  y®  Deceased  was  worth 
40/.,  V®  Fee  is  10  shil. ; if  30/.,  6s.  8d. ; if  6/.  13s.  4c/.,  y^ 
3s.  4rf.” 

Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 


I am  informed  upon  the  best  authority  that,  in 
the  parish  of  North  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
mortuary  fee  of  ten  shillings  is  always  paid  to  the 
vicar  on  the  death  of  any  freeholder  or  tenant- 
farmer.  The  custom  is  said  to  be  general  in 
North  Lincolnshire,  and,  I presume,  has  never 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

Mr.  James  Hill,  of  the  Middle  Temple, ' who 
made  collections  for  a History  of  Herefordshire 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  says  : — 

“ Though  the  payment  of  mortuaries  has  been  for  some 
time  neglected,  through  the  indolence  of  late  incumbents, 
yet  that  the  rector  has  a right  to  them  appears  from  the 
frequent  and  ancient  payment  of  them  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  rebellion ; and  probably  through  the  con- 
fusion of  that  age  was  the  right  of  mortuaries  suspended 
and  afterwards  forgotten  to  be  resumed.” 

It  may  be  worth  notice  that  in  my  own  parish, 
and  in  some  others  in  this  county,  no  burial  fees 
are  paid  to  the  incumbent.  C.  J.  Robhstsoh. 

Norton  Canon. 


I have  to  thank  several  correspondents  for  re- 
plying to  me  privately  on  this  subject.  From 
their  communications,  I gather  that  mortuaries 
have  been  paid  certainly  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  that  at  All  Saints’,  Dor- 
chester, they  have  been  claimed  within  the  last 
few  years.  C.  J.  P. 


The  mortuary  fee  must  have  been  paid  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century:  for,  in  Pope’s 

Happy  Life  of  a Country  Parson,”  we  have  — 

October  store  and  best  Virginia, 

Tithe-pig  and  mortuary  guinea.^’ 

If  the  funeral-sermon,  which  had  its  regular 
price,  came  under  the  head  of  ^‘mortuary,”  we  find 
it  in  the  middle  of  that  century : for,  in  Joseph 
Andrews  (i.  16),  Barnaby  says  to  Parson  Adams : — 

“ I am  this  day  to  preach  a funeral-sermon,  for  which 
I have  not  penned  a line,  though  I am  to  have  a double 
piece 

Thos.  Keightley. 


Families  oe  Husbands  and  Leathee  (4***  S.  ii. 
509.)  — .James  Husbands  married  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  Martyn  Lether,  of  Wormebridge,  co. 
Hereford,  gent.  The  will  of  Martyn  Lether  or 
Leather  was  proved  May,  1622. , Administration 
was  granted  in  1652  to  Mary  Leather,  alias  Hus- 
band, and  in  1655  to  Richard  Husband  (5^c),  the 
grandchild,  Mary  Husband  having  renounced. 

T.  C.  Paeis. 

Madame  de  Pompadotte  S.  ii.  470.) — I 
have  to  thank  Peince  Rhodocanakis,  and  also 
S.  P.  V.,  for  their  notices  of  my  query  as  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Duche-Paire  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  Peince  Rhodocanakis’s 
first  reference  had  left  the  real  character  of  her 
title,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  undefined,  I give  my 
usual  address  5 but  I have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  out  of  reach  of  any  library,  and  have  therefore 
been  unable  to  make  any  searches  for  myself.  I 
felt  sure,  however,  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
Peince  Rhodocanakis  a satisfactory  answer ; 
and  I think  that  other  readers  of  N.  & Q,.,”  as 
well  as  myself,  will  be  obliged  to  him  and  to 
S.  P.  V.  for  what  has  now  appeared.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Long  Lankin  (4‘^  S.  ii.  281.)  — The  frag- 
ment given  by  your  correspondent  as  peculiar  to 
Northamptonshire  is  part  of  a very  old  ballad 
widely  spread  over  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Border.  An  English  version,  taken  down  from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  woman,  was  inserted  by  Miss 
Landon  in  the  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book  for 
1837.  This  was  republished  in  Richardson’s  Bor- 
derer's Table  Book,  1846,  the  editor  of  that  miscel- 
lany boldly  claiming  for  it  a local  origin.  It  first 
appeared — a puerile  version  consisting  of  eighteen 
stanzas,  evidently  embellished  by  some  modern 
hand — in  Herd’s  Scottish  Songs  (2nd  edit.),  1776. 
Jamieson  published  it  in  a more  complete  form, 
in  his  Popular  Ballads,  1806.  Versions  are  also 
given  in  Finlay’s  Scottish  Ballads,  1808;  Gilchrist’s 
Scottish  Ballads,  1815  ; Buchan’s  Gleanings  of 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Old  Ballads,  1825 ; Mo- 
therwell’s Minstrelsy,  1827  ; A New  Book  of  Old 
Ballads,  1844 ; Whitelaw’s  Book  of  Scottish  Bal- 
lads, &G.  The  hero  of  the  ballad  is  variously 
named — Lammerlinkin,  Lammikin,  Lamkin,  Lan- 
kin, Linkin,  Rankin,  Bellinken,  &c.  But  I agree 
with  Motherwell,  who  thinks  that  all  these  names 
can  be  easily  traced  out  as  abbreviations  of  Lam- 
bert Linkin.  Four  of  the  best  versions  of  those  here 
mentioned  are  given  in  Mr.  F.  J.  Child’s  English 
and  Scottish  Ballads  (Boston,  U.  S.,  1857). 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 

Folk  Song  : When  shall  we  be  Maeeied  ?” 
(4*''S.ii.l54,187.) — As  some  readers  of  ^‘N.&Q.” 
appear  to  take  an  interest  in  this  song,  I give 
them  an  East  Anglian  version,  which  I remember 
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as  sung  Iby  my  nursemaid  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago  : — 

“ When  shall  we  be  married, 

My  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

Oh,  we  will  be  married  on  Monday ; 

I think  that  will  be  very  good. 

What,  shan't  we  be  married  before. 

My  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

What ! would  you  be  married  on  Sunday  ? 

I think  the  young  girl  is  gone  mad. 

“ Who  shall  we  have  at  the  wedding, 

My  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

Oh,  we  will  have  father  and  mother  ; 

I think  that  will  be  very  good. 

What,  shall  we  have  nobody  else. 

My  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

What,  would  3mu  have  lords  and  ladies? 

I think  the  young  girl  is  gone  mad. 

“ What  shall  we  have  for  dinner, 

M}^  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

Oh,  we  will  have  beans  and  bacon  ; 

I think  that  will  be  ver^^  good. 

What,  shan’t  we  have  anything  more, 

My  dear  Sir  Nicholas  Hood  ? 

What,  would  you  have  cocks  and  capons  ? 

I think  the  young  girl  is  gone  mad.” 

G.  A.  C. 

Old  Ballad  : King  Aethuk/’  etc.  (4**^  S. 
ii.  237.) — The  following  version  ^of  the  song  given 
by  your  correspondent  J.  Mangel  has  dwelt  in 
my  memory  from  a very  early  period.  As  it  is 
more  perfect  than  the  one  furnished  by  him^ 
perhaps  you  may  consider  it  worthy  of  insertion 
in  your  pages : — 

“ King  Arthur  ruled  this  land. 

He  was  a mighty  king  ; 

Three  sons  of s he  turned  out  of  doors, 

Because  they  would  not  sing. 

“ The  first  he  was  a miller, 

The  second  he  was  a weaver. 

And  the  third  he  was  a little  tailor — 

Three  thieving  rogues  together. 

“ The  miller  he  stole  malt, 

The  weaver  he  stole  yarn. 

And  the  little  tailor  he  stole  broadcloth. 

For  to  keep  these  three  rogues  warm. 

“■  The  miller  was  drown’d  in  his  dam, 

The  weaver  was  hung  in  his  yarn. 

And  the  devil  ran  away  with  the  little  tailor, 

W ith  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm.” 

T.  C.  S. 

The  following  version  is  sung  in  tbis  country  : — 

“ In  good  old  colony  times, 

When  we  were  under  the  king. 

Three  roguish  chaps 
Fell  into  mishaps. 

Of  whom  I mean  to  sing  ; * (3  tulles') 

Three  roguish  chaps 
Fell  into  mishaps. 

Of  whom  I mean  to  sing. 

“ The  first  he  was  a miller, 

The  second  he  was  a weaver, 


* Otherwise — Because  they  could  not  sing. 


The  third  he  was 
A little  tai-lor, 

Three  roguish  knaves  together ; (3  times) 

The  third  he  was 
A little  tai-lor. 

Three  roguish  knaves  together. 

‘‘The  miller  he  stole  corn, 

And  the  weaver  he  stole  j^arn. 

And  the  little  tai-lor 
Stole  broadcloth  for 

To  keep  these  three  rogues  warm  ; (3  times) 

■ The  little  tai-lor 
Stole  broadcloth  for 
To  keep  these  three  rogues  warm. 

“ The  miller  was  drowned  in  his  dam. 

And  the  weaver  was  hung  in  his  yarn. 

And  the  devil  clapped  his  claw 
On  the  little  tai-lor 

With  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm  ; (3  times) 

And  the  devil  clapped  his  claw 

On  the  little  tai-lor 

With  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[We  are  indebted  to  at  least  twenty  other  corre- 
spondents for  versions  of  this  ballad:  scarcely  two  are 
quite  alike,  but  the  variations,  though  numerous,  are  of 
no  importance. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.’] 

Quotations  wanted  : We  ake  two  Teavel- 
LEES  ” (4^^^  S.  ii.  488.) — The  passage  referred  to 
by  Alpha  probably  should  run  thus  — 

“We  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I ; 

Roger’s  my  dog ” 

These  lines  commence  a poem  called  ^^The  Vaga- 
bonds,” which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  1863^  vol.  xi.  p.  321.  R.  B.  P. 

“ ‘ Humilitjq’  said  Lena,  as  she  drew 

A well-worn  glove  upon  a sunburnt  hand,” 

is  the  commencement  of  a poem  called  Humi- 
lity,” and  occurs  in  a small  volume  called  Serious 
Poetry,  by  Caroline  Fry,  published  by  Nisbet,  1833. 

F.  H.  H, 

In  reply  to  X.  H.  S.  ii.  510),  I beg  to 
say  that  the  two  Italian  lines  referred  to,  and 
which  he  rightly  conjectures  to  be  in  Berni’s 
Orlando  Innamorato,  are  the  two  concluding  lines 
of  the  sixtieth  stanza  in  the  twenty-fourth  canto. 
They  occur  in  connection  with  one  of  the  thousand 
exquisite  absurdities  in  that  very  clever  poem. 
The  great  hero,  Orlando,  is  furiously  cutting  his 
way  through  the  Pagan  host,  armed  with  his 
famous  enchanted  sword  ^^Durlindana,”  a weapon 
described  to  be  of  so  keen  an  edge  as  to  cut  through 
any  solid  body  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
passage  externally.  He  meets  with  a Saracen 
warrior,  Alibante  of  Toledo,  and  with  one  stroke 
cuts  him  in  two  through  the  waist.  The  bust  of 
the  slain  Saracen  still  rests  balanced  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  poet  represents  the 
victim  as  deceived  by  the  marvellous  rapidity  and 
keenness  of  Orlando’s  stroke,  and  stiU  careering 
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onwards  amongst- his  Christian  foes^  flourishing 
his  weapon.  When  wielding  his  sword  hy  both 
hands  to  deliver  a furious  blow,  his  bust  tumbles 
over  from  his  trunk,  making,  as  the  author  states, 
the  surrounding  spectators  almost  die  with  laughter 
at  so  comical  an  incident.  X.  H.  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect in  his  quotation.  The  words  of  the  author 
are : — 

“ Cosi  colui  del  colpo  non  accorto 
Andava  combattendo  ed  era  morto.” 

It  is  a singular  characteristic  of  this  poem,  that 
the  flagrant  impossibilities  described  in  it  are  nar- 
rated in  such  a degage,  simple,  and  easy  flowing 
style,  as  almost  to  deceive  the  reader  for  the  mo- 
ment, drawing  off  his  attention  from  the  question 
of  practicabilit}'-  by  fascinating  his  mind  with  ex- 
quisite humour  and  beautiful  verse.  M.  H.  R. 

Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian  ” (4^*^  S.  ii.  370.) 
The  French  plays  are,  probably,  the  Medee  of 
Corneille  and  the  Hamlet  of  Ducis.  The  former 
has  one  passage  which  corresponds  with  ^^on 
state  affairs  ” : — ■ 

Jason.  “ Aussi  je  ne  suis  pas  de  ces  ainans  vulgaires, 
J’accommode  ma  flamme  an  bien  de  ines  affaires, 

Et  sons  quelque  climat  que  me  jette  le  sort. 

Par  raaxime  d’etat  je  me  fais  cet  effort.'’ 

Acte  I.  Sc.  1. 

Ducis  does  not  bring  the  ghost  upon  the  stage ; 
Hamlet,  after  hearing  him,  is  rather  noisy,  cer- 
tainly not  ^^calm”;  and  though  he  applies  man}'- 
epithets  to  the  ghost,  I do  not  find  one  v/hich  can 
fairly  be  translated  decent.”  The  teapot,  how- 
ever, must  mean  the  urn  which  contains  his  father’s 
ashes : — 

Hamlet.  ‘‘Ah!  je  respire  eufin,j’ai  su  dompter  I’amour, 

Je  puis  a ma  fureur  me  livrer  sans  retour.” 

{En  regardant  Vurne)  — 

Gage  de  mes  sermens,  urne  terrible  et  sainte, 

Que  j’invoque  enpleurant,  que  j’embrasse  avec  crainte.” 

Hamlet,  Acte  V.  Sc.  3. 

Perhaps  the  author  had  visited  Paris  and  seen 
these  plays  without  reading  them.  He  is  much 
more  at  home  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles. 

Puns  upon  his  name  ” — 

Ajax.  aT,  cd'  Tis  'dv  ttot’  wS’  eTTwvvgop 

rovjxbv  ^vpoicretp  opoga  rois  igo7s  kukoTs  ; 
pvp  yap  TrdpeffTL  ical  81s  ald^eip  ip.o\ 

Kal  rpls. — 430-4. 

The  ^‘tedious  rant”  is  the  speech  of  Ajax 
before  falling  on  his  sword  (815-860),  which 
Immerman  (Klein,  Geschichte  des  Drama's,  b.  i. 
p.  361)  thinks  ^^das  schonste  was  vielleicht  je 
geschrieben  worden.”  The  declining  of  a substan- 
tive is  the  first  exclamation  of  the  semichorus 
over  the  body  : — 

TTOJ/os  'nopap  TTOvop  fpepei  (366). 

This  repetition  has  an  absurd  look,  but  was  not 
unusual  in  Greek.  Mr.  Pitman  gives  examples  in 
his  note  upon  the  line.  I have  seen  quotations 


from  Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian,  but  cannot  re- 
member where.  I hope  the  book  will  be  pointed 
out,  as  it  must  be  worth  reading,  whatever  our 
opinion  may  be  as  to  the  author’s  fairness  or 
judgment.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Is  there  such  a publication  ? The  lines  may 
have  been  quoted  from  a work  otherwise  named. 
The  Advice  to  a Son  in  the  University  (1708)  is  in 
prose,  and  similar  in  purpose  to  Berens’  Advice  to 
a Young  Man  upon  first  going  to  Oxford  (1832.) 

CUTHBERT  BeDE.JI 

Russian  Literature  (4^^‘  S.  ii.  341.)  — Since 
the  work  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bolton  Cornet, 
another  has  been  announced,  and,  I believe,  pub- 
lished ; but  of  its  publication  I can  obtain  no  cer- 
tain information.  It  is  a general  bio -bibliographical 
dictionary  of  Russian  authors,  by  Serge  Polto- 
ratzky,  the  friend  and  collaborateui;  of  Querard. 

Olphar  Hamst. 

Caught  Napping  ” (4*^^  S.  ii.  325.)  — I re- 
member this  expression  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  in  my  youth  I fancied  Old  Morse  ” must 
have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I was 
born  ; but  when  I began  to  go  about  England,  I 
heard  in  other  parts  the  form  of  words — Ah, 
I’ve  caught  you  napping  as  old  Morse  caught  his 
mare,”  sometimes  not  at  all  correctly  applied. 

There  were  other  expressions  that  I often  heard 
in  my  childhood,  and  have  since  found  they  were 
not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  have  heard  them 
in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Two 
of  them  now  occur  to  me  : As  lazy  as  Lud- 
lam’s  dog,  who  laid  him  down  to  bark  ” j and  Like 
Bumper  Smith’s  dog,  ‘ full  forward.’  ” This  dog, 
it  was  said,  on  seeing  an  empty  chair  at  the  family 
dinner  table,  came  and  wanted  to  take  possession 
of  the  seat.  As  their  names  have  been  so  widely 
known,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  who  was 
Morse  ? who  was  Ludlam  who  was  Bumper 
Smith  ? Ellcee. 

Craven. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Illustrated  hy 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club,  with  a Biographical 
Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton 
Corner,  Esq.  (Longman.) 

Those  who  remember  the  beautiful  volume  in  whic  h the 
poems  of  Goldsmith  were  collected,  and  given  to  the  world 
under  the  careful  editorial  supervision  of  one  so  well 
suited  to  the  task  as  Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  and  illustrated 
by  five  distinguished  members  of  the  Etching  Club, — 
Messrs.  Cope,  &eswick,  Horsley,  Eedgrave,  and  Taylor ; 
will  thank  Messrs.  Longman  for  issuing  this  “ miniature” 
edition  of  that  beautiful  book.  Those  who  love  the  poems 
of  one,  who,  speak  as  he  might,  certainly  “ wrote  like  an 
angel,”  will  find  in  this  edition  before  us — not  too  large 
indeed  to  be  called  a pocket  edition — everything  they  can 
desire  for  their  pet  copy  of  their  favourite  author. 
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The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Selected  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Willniott.  Illustrated  with 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Engravings,  drawn  by  eminent 
Artists,  and  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  (Warne.) 

It  is  said  that  we  live  in  very  matter  of  fact  times.  The 
present  handsome  volume  shows  how  much  of  the  poetical 
element  is  nevertheless  to  be  found  among  us.  This  new 
edition  of  the  “ Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  has 
been  enlarged  by  some  additions  to  the  selections  ori- 
nally  made,  and  contains  two  new  names  quite  worthy  of 
being  added ; namely,  Robert  Buchanan  and  Dora  Green- 
well.  The  work  is  handsomel}'-  got  up,  beautifully  and 
profusely  illustrated,  so  that  the  casket  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  gems  preserved  in  it. 

Rome  and,  the  Early  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ware. 
Author  of  Zenobia,  ^c.  (Warne.) 

A story  in  which  we  have  some  graphic  sketches  of  the 
spcial  state  of  Rome,  its  shows  and  triumphs,  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  to 
which  the  early  Christians  were  subjected  under  Aure- 
lian.  A few  notes  of  authorities  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book,  and  we  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of 
adding  them  to  future  editions  of  it. 

Mistress  Margery:  a Tale  of  the  Lollards.  By  Emily 
Sarah  Holt.  (Shaw.) 

As  the  story  we  have  just  noticed  refers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  first  Christians,  the  present  turns  upon  the 
persecution  of  the  Lollards.  The  accomplished  authoress 
of  Memoirs  of  Royal  Ladies  is  quite  mistress  of  her  sub- 
ject, and  writes  well ; and  this  little  story  will  add  to 
her  well-deserved  reputation. 

One  Year : a Story  of  Three  Homes.  By  F.  M.  P.  With 
Original  Illustrations.  (Warne.) 

A simple  story  told  unaffectedly,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  very  jmung  lady  readers  for  whom  it  is 
obviously  intended,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

Wild  Life  under  the  Equator,  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  du  Chaillu,  author  of  Discoveries  in  Equa- 
torial Africa,  with  numerous  Engravings.  (Sampson 
Low.) 

This  is  Mr.  Chaillu’s  second  book  for  the  young,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  his  first  venture.  Stories  of  the  Gorilla 
Country,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  favourably 
last  Christmas  ; and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
our  verdict  confirmed  by  a select  circle  of  juvenile  critics, 
among  whom  the  book  has  remained  a special  favourite 
ever  since. 

Our  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Tutors : a Story  of  that  good 
old-time  our  School  Days  at  the  Cape.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  With  eight  Illustrations.  (Sampson 
Low.) 

This  is  an  English  adaptation  of  an  American  book,  of 
which,  as  Mr.  Kingston  sa3\s  with  great  justice,  “ it  is 
written  in  so  good  and  hearty  a spirit,  and  has  so  thorough 
a salt-water  and  sea-breezy  smack”  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  it  will  find  favour  with  all  boj^s  of  adven- 
turous temperament  who  revel  in  stories  of  difficulties 
boldly  encountered  and  perils  overcome. 

Merry  Tales  for  Little  Folk.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Pictures.  Edited  by  Madame  de  Chate- 
lain.  (Lockwood.) 

Madame  de  Chatelain  and  her  publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  nurseries  for  this  pretty  collection  of  old 
nursery  favourites,  and  all  the  pretty  woodcuts  by  which 
they  are  set  forth. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reqiuired,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

SoBiESKi’s  Tales  op  the  Century.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1847. 

Allen’s  Bridal  of  Caolchairn.  8vo.  London,  18i2. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Morton,  1,  Greville  Iload,  Kilburn,  N,W. 


Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Complete  from  commencement. 
Douglas,  Peerages  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Wood. 

Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage.  Last  edition. 

Collins’s  Peerage.  Edit.  1812. 

• Wanted  by  J.  S.  Falcon  Cliff,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


The  Memorial  for  the  Defender  in  the  Douglas  Cause.  About 

1766. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Edward  King,  Stationer,  Lymington,  Hants. 

Bredenbach,  Sanct.®  Feregrinationes.  Folio.  1486. 

Piranesi,  Vedute  di  RoMa:.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Beauties  of  the  Court  op  Charles  II.  Folio  proofs. 

GaLEBIE  DE  LA  DuCHESSE  DE  BeRRY.  2 VolS.  lollO. 

Museo  Borbonico  (Real).  11  Vols.  4to. 

Musee  DBS  Antiques,  grav^  par  Bouillon.  Paris,  1811. 

Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Tour.  3 Vols. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  5 vols.  folio. 

Hastbd’s  History  of  Kent.  4 Vols.  folio. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
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Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  1866.  No.  210.  F all  price  willhe  given  for 
clean  copies. 

Among  other  Papers  of  interest  which  will  appear  in  our  next  or  fol- 
lowing numbers  will  he  — 

Omissions  in  the  Text  of  Shakespeare. 

Neville  and  Southwell  Families  of  Mereworth,  Kent. 

Our  Old  Book  Collectors— Narcissus  Luttrell. 

Commatice. 

Old  Paper. 

Sir  William  Blackstone’s  Works  continued. 

Bridget  Cromwell. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  at  San  Leo. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Plays. 

Ossa  inferre  licebit. 

Coat,  a Name  for  Woman’s  Dress. 

Parish  Registers. 

M.  M.  “ The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man  ” is  from  Watts's  H or» 
Lyricas. 

E.  L.  (Leeds.)  Will  prohahlij  find  what  he  wants  in  the  last  Civi  1 
Service  Commissioners’  Report,  which  may  he  procured  by  order  through 
any  bookseller  for  three  or  four  shillings. 

H.  A.  E.  (Arthurs.)  The  Bible  is  said  to  contain  773,746  words. 

“Little.  Musgra  ve.’’_W.  W.  D.,  who  forwards  a portion  of  this  old 
ballad  which  he  heard  sung  in  Yorkshire,  is  referred  to  vol.  i.  p.  119  e# 
seq.  of  the  Reprint  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS.  for  fragments  of  an  old 
version  and  notes  on  the  various  collections  in  which  it  has  been  printed. 

Duke  op  Kendal T.  M.  (Gray’s  Inn)  is  mistaken.  Prince  Leopold 

was  never  created  an  English  peer  by  this  title.  A rumour  that  he  was 
to  be  so  created  appears  to  have  been  current  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  See  our  2nd  S.  iv.  29,  88. 

A County  Derby  Man.  A letter  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps,  Bart.,  Thirlestane  House,  Cheltenham,  will  doubtless  receive  a 
courteous  reply. 

L.  X.  Pink,  in  its  ordinary  sense  ofafiower,  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  Sc.  4.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  xi.  139. 

A.  G.  An  account  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  White  Elephant  may 
be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  ix.  104;  and  3rd  S.  v.  323. 

Erratum. — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  533,  col.  i.  line  31,  read  — 

“ Nam  quae  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watchf.s  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbomne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ino'  this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  ot 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adaptedfor  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  ot  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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lAOMILLAI  & CO.’S  CHRISTIAS  BOOKS. 


A CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  FIVE  DAYS’  ENTERTAINMENTS  at 

WENTWORTH  GRANGE.  By  FRANCIS  TURNER  PAL- 
GRAVE.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES,  and 
an  Engraved  Title  Page,  by  JEENS.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
top,  9s. 

“This  charming  Christmas  volume  may  be  recommended  to  all 
readers,  whether  young  or  old,  and  certain  we  are  that  all  readers 
whose  taste  has  not  been  injured  by  the  sensational  writing  of  the  day 
will  enjoy  the  treat  afforded  them.  It  is  emphatically  a good  book — 
good  in  feelings,  good,  very  good  as  a work  of  imagination,  and  good 
as  regards  the  arts  of  the  typographer  and  the  draughtsman.  Many 
of  the  designs  are  exquisitely  beautiful.”— £'a;p/’ess. 


A CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

CAST  UP  by  the  SEA ; or,  the  ADVENTURES  of 

NED  GREY.  Dedicated  to  all  Boys  from  Eight  Years  Old  to 
Eighty.  By  Sir  SAMUEL  W.  BAKER.  Beautifully  illustrated 
by  HUARD.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6cZ. 


EIDICULA  REDIVIVA.  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Illustrated  in  Colours  by  J.  E.  ROGERS.  Imperial  4to,  with 
Illuminated  Cover,  9s.  [ This  day. 

“ Nearly  the  best  Christmas  Book  ani."— Saturday  Review. 


New  Illustrated  Edition  of 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAA^S.  By  an  OLD 

BOY.  With  nearly  60  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES  and 
SYDNEY  PRIOR  HALL,  and  a Portrait  of  the  Author.  Small 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  12s. 


Fourteenth  Tnousaud. 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  in  WONDERLAND. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  42  Illustrations  by  TENNIEL. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

“ A very  pretty  and  highly  original  book  ; sure  to  delight  the  little 
world  of  wondering  minds,  and  which  may  well  please  those  who  have 
unfortunately  passed  the  years  of  wondering.” — Times. 


New  Edition,  with  Coloured  Illustrations. 

THE  HEROES;  or,  GREEK  FAIRY  TALES  for 

MY  CHILDREN.  By  Professor  KINGSLEY.  Extra  fcp.  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  4s.  &d. 


New  Edition,  with  coloured  Illustrations. 

THE  LANCES  of  LYNW^OOD.  By  the  Author 

of  “ The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.”  New  Edition.  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. Extra  fcp.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  WATER  BABIES:  a FAIRY  TALE  for  a 

LAND  BABY.  By  PROFESSOR  KINGSLEY.  Illustrated  by 
SIR  NOEL  PATON. 


Royal  8vo,half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  31s.  %d. 

ETCHING  and  ETCHERS.  A Treatise  Critical 

and  Practical.  By  P.  G.  HAMERTON.  With  Original  Plates  by 
REMBRANDT.  CALLOT,  DUJARDIN,  &c. 
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Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  of  ABYSSINIA,  and 

the  SWORD  HUNTERS  of  the  HAMRAN  ARABS.  By  SIR 
SAMUEL  W.  BAKER.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  numerous 
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Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
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THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  Uniformly 

printed  in  18mo,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  SIR  NOEL  PATON,  T. 
WOOLNER,  W,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  J,  MILLAIS,  &c.  Bound  in 
extra  cloth,  4s.  %d. ; morocco  plain,  7s.  6d. ; morocco  extra,  10s.  6ci. 
each  volume. 

TOM  BROAVN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  an  OLD 

BOY.  With  a Vignette  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES. 

LA  LYRE  FRANQAISE.  Selected  and  arranged, 

with  Notes,  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON.  With  Portrait  of  B^ranger, 
engraved  by  JEENS. 
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Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 

THE  SUNDAY  BOOK  of  POETRY.  Selected  and 

arranged  by  C.  F.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A Selection  of  the  Choicest 

British  Ballads.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  the  BEST  SONGS 

and  LYRICAL  POEMS  in  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Selected 
and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

THE  BOOK  of  PRAISE,  from  the  Best  English 

Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged  by  SIR  ROUNDELL 
PALMER. 
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THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM  THIS 

WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  JOHN 
BUNYAN. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  and  COLOURS  of  GOOD  and 

EVIL.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  ALDIS 
WRIGHT,  M.A. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Edited,  from  the  Original  Editions,  by  J.  W.  CLARK,  M.A. 

THE  REPUBLIC  of  PLATO.  Translated  into 
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HULLAH. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH.  2 vols. 
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Illustrated  London  Hews. 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM 
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MORTE  D’ARTHUR.  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Book  i 
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Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for  Modern  Use.  With  an  Introduction 
by  fir  EDWARD  STRACHEY,  Bart. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Edited,  with  Life,  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
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ON  SOME  OMISSIONS  IN  THE  TEXT  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.- No.  I. 

Among  the  most  common  sources  of  error  to  a 
copyist  or  printer,  are  the  resemblances  between 
neighbouring  words,  or  the  alliterative  sequence 
of  syllables  or  letters.  The  modes  of  error  are 
various.  At  present  I would  take  up  that  by 
omission,  and  show  that  a remembrance  of  such 
causes  of  omission  may  be  a useful  guide  in  the 
recovery  of  lost  words  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 
I say  a guide,  because  the  final  reception  of  a 
word  must  be  mainly  determined  by  its  fitness  in 
other  respects.  As,  however,  Shakespeare  was 
fond  of  alliteration,  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
similar  sounding  words,  there  is  the  more  reason 
for  accepting  a word  whose  intended  presence  and 
accidental  absence  are  thereby  explained. 

Thus  guided,  I endeavoured  in  a former  note 

N.  & Q.,”  3’'^  S.  ix.  27)  to  restore  the  last  of 
the  following  lines  from  The  Tempest,  where 
Prospero  says  to  Caliban  (Act  I.  Sc.  1) : — 

“ therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock 
Who  hacZsf  rfeserverf  \_dea.th\  more  thaxi  a prison.” 

1.  In  Hamlet  (Act  I.  Sc.  3),  when  Polonius 
warns  his  daughter  against  Hamlet’s  love-making, 
I would  read  : — 

“ Aye,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  I do  know. 

When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 


Lends  the  tongue  vows : these  [bavin]  blazes,  daughter, 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both, 

Even  in  their  promise  as  it  is  a-making, 

You  must  not  take  for  fire.” 

In  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  (Act  III.  Sc.  2, 1.  61) 
“ bavin”  is  thus  used : — 

“ The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 

Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt.” 

Perhaps  in  both,  but  certainly  in  Hamlet, 
Shakespeare  had  in  remembrance  two  passages  in 
which  ^‘havin’’ is  used  by  Lyly,  and  which  are 
in  part  quoted  by  Nares  : — 

“ The  bavin  though  it  burn  bright  is  but  a blaze.” 

Euphues,  1.  26. 

“ Pfisius.  Come,  neighbour,  I perceive  the  love  of  our 
children  waxeth  cold. 

Sperantus,  I think  it  was  never  but  lukewann. 

Prisius.  Bavins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their 
fancies,  the  one  as  soon  quenched  as  the  other  "burnt.” 

Mother  Bomhie,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

2.  The  following,  from  Act  III.  Sc.  4,  1.  133  of 
Cymheline,  w^as  communicated  to  the  Cambridge 
editors ) but  is  given  here  because  the  printers  or 
copiers  of  the  note  have  omitted  the  second  word, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  I suppo'se 
the  first  folio  printers  to  have  omitted  the  first. 
My  supposition  is,  that  the  original  text  was  — 

“ With  that  harsh,  [ignoble]  noble,  simple  nothing. 
That  Cloten,” — 

and  that  “ ignoble  ” was  accidentally  dropped. 
The  Cambridge  edition  note  accidentally  drops 
noble,”  and  prints  noble]  ignoble,  instead  of 
noble]  ignoble  noble.” — N.  conj. 

Cloten,  a commoner  by  birth,  and  clown  by 
nature,  was  elevated,  despite  his  folly,  to  the  rank 
of  prince  by  the  accidents  of  his  mother’s  mar- 
riage and  influence.  Hence  to  Imogen,  a princess 
born  in  the  purple,  he  was  partly  by  birth,  but 
chiefly  in  character,  an  ignoble  noble.  Such 
phrases  as  ‘^ignoble  noble  “ speechless  tongues”; 
“dumb  significants  proclaim”;  “wounds  which 
like  dumb  mouths  do  ope  their  ruby  lips  to  beg”; 
“ sweet  Csesar’s  wounds,  poor  poor  dumb  mouths, 
and  bid  them  speak  for  me,” — are  examples  of 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  mannerisms,  as  is,  I believe, 
“dumb  [orat’ries]”  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.  The 
scansion  is,  “with  that  harsh  | ,”  &c. -7- three 
small  partly  running  syllables  being  sometimes 
used  by  Shakespeare  at  this  date  as  a first  foot. 
The  following  are  examples  from  the  first  act : — 

“ And  in’s  spring  j became  a harvest : lived  in  court 
Evil-eyed  1 unto  you  : you’re  my  prisoner,  but 
Weeps  she  still  | sa3^est’*  | thou?  Dost  | thou  think 
in  time 

That  satiate  | j’-et  unsat  | isfied  | desire,  ] that  tub 
The  best  feath  | er  of  our  wing, — have  mingled  sums.” 


* Modern  editions  “ say’st,”  but  I think  incorrectly  ; 
first  folio,  “ saist.” 
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3.  JIamlet  (Act  III.  Sc.  4, 1.  169)  : — 

“ That  monster  Custom  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  3^et  in  this. 

That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a frock  or  livery, 

That  aptly  is  put  on. — Refrain  to-night, 

And  that  shall  lend  a kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence ; the  next  more  easy ; 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature 
And  either  ....  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.” 

It  has  been  rightly  seen  hy  Mr.  Bailey  that  the 
imagery  of  lines  169  and  170  was  taken  from  the 
Scriptures.  Curb,”  therefore,  a word  suggested 
to  Malone  by  the  last  line  of  Hamlet’s  former 
speech,  is  inadmissible ; for  the  Scriptures  never 
.speak  of  such  alternatives  as  restraining  the  devil, 
or  casting  him  out.  He  takes  possession,  or  he  is 
cast  out.  Even  Mr,  Bailey’s  house”  is  insuf- 
ficient; and  hence,  as  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  passage,  I propose  “throne.”  Its 
alliteration  explains  its  omission,  and  why  “ cast 
out,”  the  wording  of  every  version,  was  changed 
into  “throw  out.”  It  restores  to  the  line  its  musical 
tone.  It  gives  the  exact  sense  required.  Per- 
sistence in  well-doing,  whether  by  doing  good  or 
by  leaving  evil  undone,  exorcises  the  Tempter 
with  wondrous  potency;  but  persistence  in  evil  so 
destroys  rebelling  conscience,  that  the  prince  of 
this  world  unresistingly  ascends  our  vacant  throne, 
and  makes  of  us  willing  and  unrespective  servants 
for  his  work.  Lastly,  it  gives  not  only  the  exact 
.sense,  but  the  full  sense  required  by  the  context, 
whether  above  or  below  it.  It  gives  the  full 
meaning  required  in  opposition  to  “ throw  out  with 
wondrous  potency.”  And  it  agrees  with  the  pre- 
vious line,  where  “use”  is  made  not  quite  a 
sovereign  but  a king-maker,  almost  able  to  change 
that  coinage-stamp  which  sovereign  nature  has 
impressed  upon  us ; or,  to  carry  the  connection 
of  the  sentences  rather  further  than  Shakespeare 
required,  almost  able  to  efface  one  of  the  double 
effigies  of  good  and  evil  in  favour  of  the  other. 

Perhaps,  but  I speak  this  more  conjecturally, 
-Shakespeare’s  choice  of  words  was  influenced  by 
a remembrance  of  the  Temptation ; when,  through 
the  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  Satan 
would  have  enthroned  himself,  and,  through  ab- 
stinence and  holiness,  was  with  wondrous  potency 
made  to  flee. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  alternatives  as  thron- 
ing * and  throwing  out  the  devil  cannot  be  meant, 
because  Hamlet  would  not  reiterate  the  argument 
with  which  he  had  commenced.  In  my  own 
opinion  he  would  certainly  reiterate  the  whole, 
'instead  of  repeating,  as  he  confessedly  does  repeat, 
the  half  of  it.  He  who  so  reverenced  and  loved 

* Here  throning  and  throwing,  as  I had  -written  them, 
so  puzzled  me  that  I read  the  former  as  throwing,  and  for 
,a  second  or  two  thought  that  I had  repeated  part  of  my 
sentence. 


his  mother,  is  now  so  moved  by  the  outspeaking 
of  his  doubts  and  wrongs,  and  by  the  instant 
presence  of  his  father’s  ghost,  that  he  can  only 
call  her  “good  lady,”  and,  even  when  she  says 
she  is  repentant,  bid  her  coldly  good-night.  What 
more  likely  then,  that  having  urged  her  to  refrain, 
so  keen  an  observer  and  reasoner  would,  when  he 
saw  her  conscience-stricken  and  swayed,  again 
set  the  alternatives  before  her?  “ Either,”  he  says, 
“refrain  and  return  to  virtue,  or,  now  knowing 
his  guilt,  fall  from  bad  to  worse,  become  so  hard- 
ened as  to  be  a fltting  mate  for  this  incestuous 
adulterer  — this  murderer  of  his  brother  your 
husband,  this  would-be  murderer  of  your  son.” 

B.  Nicholson^. 

West  Australia. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTOXE. 

WORKS  ABOUT  HIM  CONTINUED. 

(Concluded  from  4‘^  S.  i.  528  ; ii.  29,  124,  and  194.)* 

In  the  chambers  of  Basil  Montagu,  under  whom 
he  studied,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  finished  — 

(20.)  An  Analysis  of  the  1st  vol.  of  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries.  The  Rights  of  Persons. 

This  he  published,  with  a dedication,  permission,  to 
Lord  Erskine.  He  gives  a full  account  of  it  in  his  Re- 
miniscences, and  a note  here  may  lead  to  a cop^'-  turning 
up,  for  I have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  Museum. 

In  high  spirits,  he  had  it  engraved  on  copper,  and  it 
was  published  on  the  6th  of  November,  1797,  by  Ogilvy 
& Son,  Clarke  & Son,  and  Butterworths.  In  his  expec- 
tation, however,  of  appreciation  from  the  public,  he  was 
cruelly  mortified,  and  after  a j^ear  had  elapsed,  finding 
that  of  the  250  less  than  50  copies  were  bought,  he  sold 
the  plate  for  3Z.  13s.  Qd.,  the  value  of  the  copper.  It 
measured  1 yard  by  about  2 feet  4 inches  in  width.  Some 
few  copies  were  coloured  : these  sold  for  10s.,  the  plain  5s. 
The  engraving  alone  cost  him  50  guineas ! 

(21.)  Remarks,  critical  and  miscellaneous,  on 
tbe  [first  volume  of  the  8th  edit.]  C.  by  J.  Sedg- 
wick, 1800.  4to,  2nd  edit.  1807. 

(21  a.)  A vindication  of  the  C.  of  Sir  W.  B. 
against  the  strictures  contained  in  Mr.  S.’s,  &c. 
By  W.  H.  Rowe,  1806 ; 8vo,  246,  6<s. 

(22.)  Lectures  on  the  elements  of  commerce, 
&c.,  intended  as  a companion  to  B.’s  C.  . . . By 
Thos.  Martineaux.  1801,  8vo. 

This  work  was  written  apparently  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  pupils  for  his  private  academy. 

(23.)  Des  lois  de  police  et  criminelles  de  I’A.n- 
gleterre  . . . traduit  . . . . de  B.  avec  des  notes 
par  Ludot.  Paris,  1801,  8vo,  viii.  448. 


* Will  Mr.  Wilkins  kindly  let  me  know  if  the  cata- 
logue he  refers  to  (ii.  196)  is  a different  one  from  the 
anonymous  “ Catalogue  of  Theological  Works  in  Hart- 
well House  Library  ” (Lond.  1855.  Privatelj’-  printed)  7 
In  his  note  he  makes  a mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  mj^- 
self  and  Serjeant  Thomas,  who  was  my  father. 
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(24.)  Observations  on  the  rules  of  descent  . . , 
and  in  reply  to  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Justice  B.  By  W.  H.  Rowe,  1803,  8vo. 

(25.)  Index  to  the  Reports  ....  including- 
W.  Blackstone.  By  J.  S.  Burn.  1804,  8vo. 

(26.)  The  triflers  . . . anecdotes  [of  the  late 
Judge  B.  &C.1  &c.  By  the  late  R.  Graves.  Loud. 
1805,  4s.  ^ ^ 

(27.)  A concise  view  of  the  constitution  of 
England.  By  George  Custance.  1808.  2nd  edit. 
Longman^  1810,  12mo. 

A great  part  said  to  be  taken  from  Blackstone. 

(28.)  An  analysis  of  B.  &c.  in  a series  of  ques- 
tions. 1811,  8vo,  viii.  286.  3rd  edit.  1821. 

This  “ anal3’’sis  ” is  simply  a series  of  questions. 

(29.)  Law  miscellanies,  containing  . . . notes 
on  B.’s  C.  &c.  By  IT.  H.  Brackenridge.  Phila- 
delphia, 1814,  8vo. 

(30.)  A collection  of  points  of  sessions  law  . . . 
iu  Burn,  Williams  . . . and  B.’s  0.  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  Clapham.  1818,  2 vols.  8vo. 

(31.)  A translation  of  all  the  ....  quotations 
in  B.’s  C.  By  J,  W.  Jones,  1823. 

(32.)  A supplement  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  B.’s 
C.  on  mixed  actions.  By  (Mr.  Serjeant)  C.  Pe- 
tersdorff,  1827,  8vo. 

(33.)  A concise  and  intelligible  introduction  to 
the  Laws  . . . for  general  readers,  and  . . . profes- 
sional students,  &c.  By  a Barrister-at-Law  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  1831. 

“This  is  nothing  more  than  a badly  executed  para- 
phrase of  the  1st  vol.  of  B.’s  C.” — Law  Mag.  vi.  248. 

(34.)  The  laws  of  Ireland  analogous  to  the  laws 
of  England  treated  of  in  B.’s  0.  By  A.  W.  Oul- 
ton.  Dublin,  1838,  8vo. 

(35.)  A synopsis  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 
On  a large  folio  single  sheet.  Pub.  by  Stevens  k 
Norton  [1847]. 

(36.)  The  companion-book  and  supplement  to 
B.  . . . by  J.  D.  Williams.  1848. 

(37.)  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  E.  partly 
founded  on  B.  By  II.  J.  Stephens  (Serjeant-at- 
law).  1855. 

Several  editions  since. 

(38.)  An  account  of  the  National  Debt,  from 
[Book  I.  cap.  8 of]  B.  ...  contained  in  A selec- 
tion of  scarce  and  valuable  tracts  . . . edited  by 
J.  R.  M‘Culloch.  1857,  8vo. 

(39.)  An  analysis  and  summary  of  B.  on  Real 
Property,  with  a series  of  [59]  questions.  By  a 
Member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  [?]  Oxford,  1859,  12mo, 
vii.  75. 

(40.)  B.  and  his  Commentaries.  A lecture  [in 
a popular  style.]  By  Wm.  Dawbarn.  Lond.  and 
Liverpool.  1861.  sm.  8vo,  48,  3r7. 

I suppose  this  note  would  not  be  complete 
unless  I give  his  unpublished  works.  The  first 
appears  to  be  a treatise  entitled  Elements  of  Archi- 


tecture, written  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  intended 
for  his  own  use  only.  In  1858  Butter  worth  issued 
a printed  proposal  to  publish  this  by  subscription, 
but  the  support  was  not  sufficient. 

The  Lawyer'' s Farewell  to  his  Muse,  which  he 
wrote  in  1744,  shows  how  he  was,  at  one  time, 
devoted  to  the  Muses.  This  has  been  printed  in 
different  works.  (Dodsley’s  Miscellanies,  iv.  244, 
edit.  1782  ; Gent.  Mag.  li. ; Edin.  Rev.  xi.  37,  &c.) 

A Dissertation  on  the  Method  of  keeping  the  Bur- 
sar's Accounts  in  use,  among  the  older  Colleges. 
This  tract  which,  his  biographers  say,  is  still  in 
use,”  I presume  was  not  printed. 

Two  unpublished  letters  of  great  interest,  ad- 
dressed to  his  uncle  Seymour  Richmond,  will  be 
found  printed  in  the  Legal  Ohset'ver,  vols.  i.  vi. 
and  xxxvi.  The  following  letter  of  32  pages  was 
printed  during  his  lifetime  : — To  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Randolph,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  [Oxford, 
1757],  4to.  It  is  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  Uni- 
versity press,  and  I presume  it  is  an  illusion  of 
good  nature  ” when  Mr.  Foss  says  that  its  good 
effects  are  seen  in  the  present  day.  I believe 
Blackstone  also  published,  with  his  name  to  it. 
Reflections  on  the  Opinions  of  Messrs.  Rratt,  Martin, 
and  Wilhraham  relating  to  Lord  Leitchjield' s Dis- 
qualification, Oxford,  1759,  and  A Case”  in  the 
same  year. 

I have  now  finished  this  list,  which,  though 
considerably  beyond  anything  published,  may  still 
be  greatly  augmented.  I must  express  the  obli- 
gations I am  under  to  the  bibliographs  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  their  catalogue.  To  the  editor  of 

N.  & Q.”  also,  my  thanks  are  due,  for  I have 
little  doubt  that  if  I had  asked  any  of  the  journals 
specially  devoted  to  law  (for  which  Blackstone 
has  almost  become  a synonymous  term)  to  print 
this  list,  want  of  space  would  universally  have 
been  pleaded ; so  little  do  lawyers  generally  in- 
terest themselves  about  those  whose  works  they 
read  and  laud. 

I think  this  list  will  well  illustrate  my  idea  of 
what  is  required  for  a new  edition,  or  even  sup- 
plementary corrections  to  Lowndes.  I suppose 
there  is  no  copyright  in  an  article  like  this,  which 
has  been  on  the  stocks  for  several  years,  and  that 
therefore  1 am  not  being  very  generous  when  I 
offer  to  present  it  to  the  first  person  who  desires 
to  use  it.  A few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  dif- 
ferent law  libraries  which  I have  consulted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  list. 

Next  to  the  British  Museum,  the  law  library 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  the  best  in  London,  not  only 
for  its  books,  but  its  admirable  catalogue  and  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  books.  Here  I have 
received  such  facility  for  consultation  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  librarians  to  grant. 

The  Inner  and  Middle  Temples  take  next  rank. 
At  the  former  I applied  for  admission  simply  as  a 
literary  student ',  but,  alas ! there  was  the  deep 
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and  irrefragable  brand  npon  me ; and  being  a 
student  availed  me  naugbt.  My  name  was  in  tbe 
second  division  of  the  Law  List,  and  of  your  at- 
torneys the  Inner  Temple  would  have  none.  I 
had  been  warned  of  this,  and  nevertheless  made 
my  application ; so  much  for  the  inexperience  of 
youth.  Perhaps  those  who  are  versed  in  folk- 
lore can  explain  this  deep-rooted  aversion.  How- 
ever, I did  not  repay  scorn  with  scorn,  but  as  I 
wished  to  make  my  list  as  complete  as  possible,  I 
satisfied  myself,  disguised  in  sheep’s  clothing,  of 
what  was  in  their  library. 

At  the  Law  Society  a fine  library  is  gradually 
forming,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  to  the  contrary,  and 
in  spite  of  the  binder,  who  spoils  every  book  that 
comes  into  his  clutches  (this  expensive  parsimoni- 
ousness was  a frequent  fault  in  the  early  days  of 
libraries,  and  this  library  is  at  least  fifty  years 
behind  the  time.)  There  has  been  no  catalogue 
for  fourteen  years!  In  this,  I should  say,  the 
library  is  without  a rival.  Ralph  Thomas. 

1,  Powis  Place,  W.C. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POEM. 

The  following  curious  poem  occurs  in  a Latin 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  contains 
various  devotional  readings  and  prayers.  It  is 
the  only  piece  of  English  in  the  book.  On  the 
inside  of  the  cover  is  the  following  inscription : — 

“ Liber  WiHmi  porter 
dat3  eid  p nn  flisbmoiiger 
in  P ste  Katerinie  an® 
dni  mcccccxi.” 

And  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  leaves  is  the 
name  “ William  Walis.”  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
learn  who  is  the  author,  and  what  is  the  date 
of  the  poem,  and  if  it  has  ever  been  printed 
before : — 

Ihesu  lorde  that  madyst  me 

And  wyth  thy  blode  me  bowght 

Por  geue  that  y haue  greu3^d  the 

In  worde  i werke  i wyle  and  thowght 

Ihti  for  thy  woundes  huert 

In  feete  and  yn  thy  handys  too 

Make  me  meke  and  low  of  hertte 

And  the  to  lone  as  y schold  doo 

Ihti  for  that  wyde  wounde 

That  went  yn  lo  thy  hert  roote 

For  synne  that  hath  my  sowle  y,bownde 

Thy  blysful  blode  mote  be  my  loote 

Ihti  crj^ste  to  the  y calle 

That  art  lorde  god  ful  of  myght 

Kepe  me  clene  that  y ne  falle 

In  fleschly  syne  as  y haue  hyght 

Ihti  grawnte  me  my  askynge 

Parfyte  pacience  my  dyssese 

And  neuyr  that  y do  that  thynge 

That  scholde  any  wyse  the  dysplese 

Ihti  yn  whame  ys  al  my  tryst 

That  dydj^st  on  the  rode  tre 

Wyth  draw  my  hert  fro  fleschly  lust 

And  fro  al  worlely  vanyte 


Ihu  that  art  heuynne  kynge 

Sothfast  god  and  manne  al  so 

Gyfe  me  grace  of  goode  endyng 

And  them  that  y am  holdyn  to 

Ihu  for  tho  woful  terys 

That  thu  weppyst  for  my  gylte 

Here  and  spede  my  pra3"ers 

And  spare  me  that  y^  be  not  spylt 

Ihti  for  them  y the  be  seche 

That  wrythen  the  bj^  many  w.yse 

Thow  holde  fro  them  thy  bond  of  wreche 

And  make  them  leu}’’  jm  tlw  seruyse 

Ihti  joyful  for  to  se 

Of  thy  seynt}"s  euychone 

Conforte  them  that  careful  be 

And  helpe  them  that  ere  wo  be  goone 

IhQ  lede  hem  that  er’  goode 

Am§nd  hem  that  haue  greuyd  the 

And  send  men  frutys  of  ertlil}"  foode 

As  ech  man  nedyth  yn  hys  degre 

Ihti  that  ert  the  gostl}’-  stone 

Grounde  of  al  erthly  churche  yn  erde 

Biyng  the  soldys  of  folke  yn  one 

And  reule  hem  ryght  al  wj^th  on  herde 

Ihti  that  ert  w^dh  owt}m  lete 

Almyghty  god  3m  trinite 

Cesse  thys  werr3^s  and  send  us  pese 

W3'-th  lastyng  loue  and  cherite 

Ihti  for  th3^  bl3^sful  bloode 

Bryng  ther  saules  i to  thy  blysse 

Of  whom  y haue  had  any  goode 

And  spare  that  the3'-  haue  don  am3^sse 

Ihti  for  tho  prisoners 

In  purgatori  y be  seche  the 

Schew  hem  th3’'  m’cy  ther  payne  relece 

Swete  lord  for  th3’-  mageste.” 

W.  T.  Ttkwhitt  DpvAke. 

The  Thorne,  Lawshall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


OUR  OLD  BOOK  COLLECTORS : NARCISSUS 
LUTTRELL. 

In  a very  fine  copy  of  William  Smith’s 
Chloris,  or  the  Complaint  of  the  Passionate  despised 
Shepheard,  1596,  4to,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Thomas  Park,  and  has  his  autograph  on  the  title- 
page,  is  preserved  a fly-leaf,  which  shows  that  this 
rare  book  of  sonnets  (the  Bodleian  copy  is  the 
only  other  known  to  exist)  was  once  on  a time 
bound  up  with  many  other  pieces  in  what  must 
have  made  a rather  thick  volume.  At  the  head 
of  this  fly-leaf  occurs — ‘^Nar.  Luttrell,His  Booke, 
1682  ” and  beneath  he  has  written  out  a list  of 
the  contents.  Several  of  the  pieces  mentioned 
are  even  now  of  inconsiderable  value ; but  not  so 
Copland’s  edition  of  Lydgate’s  Chorle  and  Birde 
and  Smith’s  Chloris.  The  latter  alone  cost  its 
present  owner  52/.  10s.  beside  commission  at  a 
sale  in  1865.  It  is  the  same  copy  which  at  Heber’s 
sale  produced  hi.  18s.  It  formed  part  of  the  Bib- 
liotheca Anglo-Poeticaj  1815,  and  changed  hands 
once  or  twice  before  it  became  Mr.  Heber’s  pro- 
perty. I annex  the  list  I have  mentioned : — 

1.  The  Churle  and  the  Bird.  Imprint  for  [by]  W 
Copland. 
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2.  Carmen  Paneg3"ricum  in  Illustri[ssimi]  Athenao 
Bethlem  Batrolano,  &c.  [Query.] 

3.  Carolanna,  a Poeme  in  honour  of  our  King  Charles 
James,  Queen  Ann,  & Prince  Charles,  &c.  Imprint,  by  E. 
Allde  [1619,  4to]. 

4.  The  Popes  Complaint  to  his  Minion  Cardinalls  ag‘ 
the  good  success  of  Ihe  Bohemians,  &c. 

5.  Tragi  Comedia  Oxoniensis  [sine  ulla  nota,  4to,  4 
leaves.  In  verse.] 

6.  Carmen  Eroticon  ah  uno  Membrorum  quinque  ad 
Dilectissimum  suum  Amicum  D.  C.,  with  the  answers. 

7.  Septuagenarii  Socii  Itinerants  Cantus  Epithala- 
mius. 

8.  Serenissimo  Principi  Richardo,  Invictissimi  et  An- 
gustissimi  Oliveri  nuper  vita  defuncti  successori  Anglias, 
&c.  Protectori,  CarmenPanegyricum,  per  Aug.  Wingfield. 
[1658,  4to.] 

9.  Carolidum,  Libri  tres  de  vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Divi 
Caroli  Maximi,  Austriaci,  pii,  felicis,  Justi,  Aug^i  Ciesaris, 
&c.  Imp.  pro  W.  Edeni,  1582. 

10.  Ad  Potentissimos  ac  Serenissimos  Reges,  principes, 
aliquosq;  amplissimo[s]  Christiani  Orbis  Ordines,  1583. 

11.  A Canticle  of  the  Victor}^  obtained  by  the  french 
King  Henry  fourth  at  Yvry.  Translated  from  French  by 
Josuah  Siluester.  Print,  by  R.  Yardley,  1590. 

12.  Peters  Complaint,  with  other  Poems.  Print, 
per  G.  C.  1595. 

13.  In  Obitum  Ornatissimi  viri  Guilielmi  Whitakeri, 
Doctoris  in  Theologia,  &c.  Carmen  Funebre  per  Carolum 
Hornium.  Imp.  pro  [per]  J.  Wolfius,  1596. 

14.  Cholris  [Chloris],  or  the  Complaint  of  the  pas- 
sionate Despised  Shepheard,  by  W“  Smith.  Imprint,  by 
E.  Bollifant,  1596. 

16.  Carmina  Funebria  in  ejusdem  Venefandi  Doctoris 
[Whitakeri  ?]  triste  fatum  a quibusdam  Cantabrigien- 
sibus,  &c.  Imp.  1598. 

W.  Caeew  Hazlitt. 

[Collier  {Bib.  Cat.  ii.  361)  speaks  of  three  copies  of 
Chloris  as  extant.  A copv  sold  at  Mr.  Rich’s  sale  for  15/. 
{The  Times,  May  21,  1834.)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  gave 
29/.  for  this  cui'ious  volume  at  Sir  Mark  Sj'kes’s  sale. 
Ritson’s  article  {Biographia  Poetica,  p.  336)  on  William 
Smith  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The  compiler 
of  Malone’s  Catalogue  has  incorrectly  attributed  The 
Hector  of  Germany,  1614,  4to,  to  the  author  of  Chloris, 
whereas  it  was  the  production  of  Wentworth  Smith.  In 
the  Catalogue  of  Heber’s  manuscripts.  No.  1442,  appears 
the  following  article  : “ Smith  (William),  A New  Yeares 
Guifte,  or  a Posie  made  upon  certen  Flowers,  presented  to 
the  Countesse  of  Pembrooke.  By  the  author  of  Chloris,  or 
the  Passionate  Despised  Shepheard.’’'  It  cost  Heber  3/.  3s. 
and  was  sold  for  only  5s. — Ed.] 


THE  NEVILE  AND  SOUTHWELL  FAMILIES 
OF  MEREWORTH  IN  KENT, 

A.D.  1520-1575. 

In  a MS.  Latin  Prayer  or  Service-Book  of  tke 
fifteenth  century,  as  I suppose,  at  Petworth,  be- 
longing to  Lord.  Leconfield,  which  has  an  JEng- 
lish-verse  Life  of  St.  Margaret  at  the  end,  and  was 
bequeathed  by  Elizabeth  Hull,  Abbess  of  the  Con- 
ventual Church  of  Mailing,  to  her  god-child, 
Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nevile,  who  afterwards  married  SirPobert  South- 
well,  and  then  Mr.  William  Plumbe,  are  some 
entries  of  her  children’s  births,  her  marriages,  &c. 


As  these  concern  the  families  of  Neville,  South- 
well  (of  Mereworth  * in  Kent),  Plumbe,  and  Fitz- 
hugh,  and  may  be  of  use  to  genealogists,  I send 
them  to  you,  apologising  for  mistakes  made  in 
hasty  copying  and  from  want  of  knowledge.  The 
entries  are  made  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the 
Calendar. 

Marcius.  Anna  Southwell,  filia  prima  Robert!  Sowth- 
well  militis,  et  Margarete  vxon's  eius,  nata  fuit  apwd 
mereworth  xviijo  die  Marcii,  Ayino  Begni  Begis  BLenrici 
viij^i  xxxijdo  valde  mane  in  aurora.  Et  anwo  do?mni 
Millesimo  quingentesimo  quadragesimo.  Et  lettera  Domi- 
nicalis  tunc  .C.  [A.D.  1540.] 

Thomas  Sowthwell,  primogenit^s  Robert!  Sowthwell  et 
Margarete  vxoris  sue,  natus  fuit  apud  Mereworth  xxiiijto 
die  Marcii,  Anno  Begni  Begis  Henrici  Octaui  vicesimo 
octauo,  circa  horam  vndesimaw  ante  Meridiem  huius 
diei,  existens  plena  luna.  Anno  do?ami  Millesimo  quin- 
gentissimo  tricessimo  sexto,  et  lettera  dominicalis  tunc 
G.  [The  1536  here  is  old  st^de;  our  1537.] 

Mayus.  This  first  day  of  majq  Anno  Do/aini  Millesimo 
quingentisim[o]  tricesimo  sexto,  Et  anno  B.egni  Begis 
Bienrici  viiij"i  xxviij'’,  was  the  right  worshipfull  Sir 
Robert  Sowthwell,  knj^ght,  and  dame  Margaret  his  wif, 
dowghter  and  hey[r]  of  S/r  Thomas  Nevile  knyght,  was 
maried  at  Mereworth. 

[29,  Monday.]  Hac  die,  nature  soluit  debitiua  Thomas 
Nevile,  miles,  vnus  fratrum  Georgij  Nevile,  militis,  doja/ni 
burgaveny.  Anno  dowzni  Millesimo  quingentesimo  quad- 
ragesimo secuwdo.  Et  anno  Begni  Begis  Blenrici  viij'^^ 
xxxiiij^o.  [A.D.  1542.] 

Julius  [28]  Sancti  Sampsonis  episcopi.  Sejmt  Telous 
Evyn,  cirka  horam  I [edge  of  MS.  cut  off]  in  avro[ra]. 
Natiuitas  R.  Tanffeld  Imnerws  [.^]  Anno  Begni  Begis 
Edward!  quart!,  tercio  die  Jouis,  super  literam  .ff. 

Augustus  [20,  Sunday]  Hac  die,  nature  soluit  debitura, 
Domma  Katherina  fFytzhugh,  vxor  Dorami  georgii  ffytz- 
hugh,  ac  filia  domzni  D[acre]  de  gyll^^slond,  postremo- 
que  in  thor[o]  consortem  Thome  Nevile  milit[is]  vni 
corasilior?.i?a  Domini  rogis  Bienrici  viij,  dedic’  Dominicalis 
[a  word?]  literal.  Anno  domini  incarnationis  1527® 
Cuius  anime  propicie[tnr]  altithronus.  Amen. 

September  [3]  Translacio  sanc/i  cuthberti  episcopi. 
Henricus  Sowthwell,  filius  tercius  Robert!  Sowthwell,  mi- 
litis, et  Margarete  vxoris  eius,  natus  fuitt  ap[ud]  Mere- 
worth,  xiiij®  die  Septembris,  anno  Begni  Begis  Hcnrici 
viij“i,  xxxv^®  valde  mane  in  aurora,  Et  anno  domini 
Millesimo  quingentesimo  quadragesimo  tercio.  Et  let- 
tera dominicalis  tunc  .G. 

[21]  Sancti  Mauri cij,  socioriim  que  eius. 

Doretbea,  filia  secunda  Robert!  Sowthwell,  militis,  et 
Margarete  vxoris  eius,  nata  fuit  apnd  mereworth,  xxj® 
die  Septembris,  anno  Re^rni  Real's  Henrici  viij®^  xxxiiij*®, 
circa  hora  quinta  post  merediem,  et  anno  domini  Millesimo 
quingentesi[mo]  quadragesimo  secundo.  Et  lettera  do- 
minicalis  tunc  .A. 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  — 

The  byrth  of  Margaret  Nevill,  dowghter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nevill,  knj^ght. 

Memorandum,  quod  Margareta  Nevill,  filia  Thome 
Nevill,  militis,  et  domine  kateryne  fyzgheu,  consortis  sue, 
nata  fuit  apud  Meryworth,  in  festo  sanctorum  Cipriani  et 
Justine,  videlicet,  xxvj®  die  septembris,  Ann[o]  domini 
Millesimo  ccccc  xx,  circa  horam  xija"*  in  die  mercurij, 
et  tunc  existetnr  plena  luna.  cuius  compater  fuit  abbas  de 
boxley  ; commater  vero  abbatissa  de  Mailing,  e/  [?] 
domina  VVyet,  et  comatrem  [?]  coram  ego  fui. 


* Between  Hadlow  and  Maidstone. 
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October.  Robertus  Southwell,  miles,  Maritas  domine 
Margarett  Southwell,  filie  et  heredis  Thome  Nevell,  Militis, 
diem  Clausit  extremu?n  die  Jouis,  inter  horam  Meridiem 
et  prima?n  post  Nonam,  videlicet,  xx®  Sexto  die  Mensis 
Octobris  1 559,  et  Knno  Regni  domhie  Regine  Elizabeth 
pnmo,  et  Jacet  Sepultus  in  dextra  parte  Chori  Ecclesie 
parochialis  de  Merworthe,  in  Gomitatu  Kancie.  LrYera 
do/ninicalis  fuit  .A. 

Nouember  [13].  The  13  daie  of  nouembre,  beingthurs- 
daie  1561,  William  Plum[be],  gent,  and  The  lady  mar- 
garet  Sowthwell,  wydowe,  weare  raaried  at  Merworthe  in 
Kent. 

December  [14].  ffranciscus  Sowthwell, Tilius  secundus 
Robert!  Sowthwell,  militis,  et  Margarete  vxoris  eius,  natus 
fuit  apud  Holywell  in  Comita^ii  Herford,  xi®  die  decem- 
bris  Anno  Re^ni  Regris  Henrici  viij^t  xxx™",  circa  horam 
quartam  ante  meridiem  huiiis  diei,  Et  anno  domini  Mil- 
lesimo  quingentisimo  tricesimo  octauo : et  lettera  domi- 
nicalis  tunc  .tf. 

Margareta,  vnica  filia  et  heres  Tho:  Xevyle  militis, 
relicta  Ro:  Sowthwell  militis,  et  vxor  WillieZmi  Plumbe, 
generosi,  decessit  die  Solis  25  die  Decembris  1575,  apud 
W^'dyall  in  comitatii  hertford,  etatis  sue  55. 

On  the  last  fly-leaf  is  : — 

On  tusdaye  in  whytson  weke,  beinge  the  9 of  June 
1579,  and  in  the  21  yere  of  the  raigne  of  oure  moste  gra- 
cyoste  Soueraigne  lad}^  Queue  Elyzabethe,  Wyllyam 
Plumbe  and  EWzabethe  Gresham,  wjnlowe,  were  maryed 
in  the  parishe  Churche  of  ffulham. 

Or,  to  put  the  entries  in  order  of  time,  and 
short  in  English  : — 

26  Sepf  1520.  Margaret  Kevyle  is  born. 

20  Aug.  1527.  Her  Mother,  Lady  Thos.  Nevyle,  dies. 

1 May,  1536.  Margaret  marries  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

24  March,  1537.  Her  son  and  heir  Thomas  is  born. 

14  Dec^  1538.  Her  second  son  Francis  „ 

18  March,  1540.  Her  daughter  Anna  „ 

29  May,  1542.  Her  father  Sir  Tho®  Nev^de  dies. 

21  SepV  1542.  Her  second  daughter  Dorothy  is  born. 

3 Septi’  1543.  Her  third  son  Henry  is  born. 

26  Oct^  1559.  Her  1®‘  husband.  Sir  R.  Southwell,  dies. 

13  Nov^  1561.  She  marries  M*"  W“  Plumbe. 

25  Dec’-  1575.  She  dies. 

9 June,  1579.  Her  second  husband,  W“  Plumbe,  marries 
widow  Elizabeth  Gresham. 

On  the  next  page  to  the  Calendar,  being  the 
back  of  the  first  large  illumination,  is  this  account 
of  the  MS.  : — 

DominaElezabethHull,  abbatissa  Ecclesie  conventiialis 
de  Mallyng,  Roffensi  diocesi,  in  humanis  dum  agebat 
/viribus  licet  corporis  ferme  destituta/  hunc  legauit 
librum  Margarete  Nevyll,  ipsius  que  fidem  ihesu  christo 
commendandam,  obnixe  baptismatis  Sacramento  spospon- 
dens  offerebat  /in  Ecclesiam  parochali  de  Mery wor the 
ministrato/  xxvj^o  die  Septembris,  Anno  domini  Millesimo 
ccccc  xx®  cuius  qiioqwe  patronus  prefate  indubitatus 
fuit  pater  Dominus,  Thomas  Nevyle,  Miles,  Henrici  Anglo- 
rum  Regis,  fidei  que  defensoris  inuictissirai  /conciliarioriim 
vniis  erat  octaui/  ac  domini  georgij  Nevyle,  ordinis  de  le 
Gartere  militis,  domini  que  Bergevenny  fraterculus  /ac 
coniux  domine  Katherine  tfytzhugh,  quorum  in  hanc 
commercio  lucem  matrimonial!  procreata  deniqiie  fuit/ 
Nunc  quoqwe  (ut  decet)  sue  astripotenti  commatricis 

awimam  orac [5  strokes : ? for  oracionibus]  sup- 

plicat  suscipiat  ille/  cuiiis  corpus  nature  soluit  debitum 
XV  die  [ ] Anno  domini  Millesimo  Quingentesimo 

vicesimo  iiij®/ 


The  Life  of  St.  Margaret  begins  : — 

OLde  & yonge,  y pray  yow  nowe 
Youre  folies  for  to  lete 
Loueth  Crj^ste  bat  witte  yeueth  yow 
Youre  synnes  for  to  beete 
Lystenyth  to  me  & y shalle  telle 
Of  b}xrdis  feyre  and  swete 
The  IjTe  of  oon  mej'don 
That  hyght  Margarete 
Hyr  fader  was  a patriarke 
As  y yow  telle  nowe  maj^. 

And  in  antioche  the  ouer-loker 
Of  alle  the  false  iaye. 

Ends : — 

Ihesu  anon  than  vnsweryd 

Unto  margaret  fulle  sone 

By  heuene  and  yk  by  yerthe 

By  sonne  and  by  moon 

Now  of  thi  besechynge 

I graunte  the  thy^boone 

And  thow  shalt  be  in  heuen  hy33 

Of  that  swete  mayde 

This  ys  here  a vye 

Here  daye  euermore  cometh 

In  the  monthe  of  J ulye. 

This  Life,  to  judge  from  its  opening  lines,  is  a 
modernised  and  slightly  altered  version  of  that 
printed  by  Hickes  in  his  Thesaurus,  and  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Cockayne  in  his  Seinte  Marherete  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  1866,  p.  34. 

Since  the  above  -was  in  type.  Rouge  Dragon 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Adams)  has  been  kind  enough°to 
favour  me  -with  the  following  notes  on  Lady 
Margaret  and  her  family : — 

The  Sir  Thomas  Nevill  alluded  to  (who  was  Secretary 
of  State,  &c.  to  Hen.  VIII.)  was  third  sou  of  George, 
Lord  Abergavenny,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Hugh  Fenne. 

His  wife  Catherine  was  daughter  of  Humphrey,  Lord 
Dacre  of  Gilles  Land,  and  relict  of  George,  seventh  and 
last  Lord  Fitzhugh,  who  died  Sept.  1512. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Knt.,  was  second  son  of  Francis 
Southwell,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  temp.  Hen. 
VIII.  He  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  was  also  High 
Sheriff  of  Kent  in  the  time  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  that  time. 

The  dates  of  the  death  of  these  three  persons  are  ffiven 
in  the  text. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Dame  Margaret 
Southwell,  was  father  of  another  Sir  Robert  Southwell 
(knighted  1583),  who  was  father  of  Sir  Thomas  South- 
well. 

An  account  of  this  branch  of  the  Southwell  familv  v/ill 
be  found  in  Archdall’s  Irish  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  edit.  1 789, 
under  « Southwell,  Viscount  Southwell.” 

E.  J.  Ffenivall. 


Hepwoeth  Dixon’s  ''  Spieitfae  Wives.”— I 
think  readers  of  Spiritual  Wives  will  thank  me 
for  the  following  entry  in  Varnhagen’s  much- 
censured  Diaries  ” {Tagehucher  von  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  vol.  i.  1861,  pp.  65,  66).  They  were  edited, 
as  is  well  known,  by  his  high-minded  and  spi- 
rituelle  niece,  Ludmilla  Assing  * (the  only  daugh- 

* Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  p.  93. 
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ter  of  his  talented  poetess  sister  Rosa  Maria), 
relating  to  Dr.  Sachs  and  the  Muckers  at  Konigs- 
herg.  Varnhagen  writes,  October  17,  1837 : — 

“ Doctor  Sachs  of  Konigsherg  has  illustrated  the  so- 
called  Mucker  stories  there  by  a remarkable  memoir.  He 
himself  was,  ten  years  ago,  among  those  people,  and 
knows  them  very  well.  The  stories  remind  of  many 
others,  long  known  to  us,  of  Pater  Girard  and  Demoiselle 
Cadibre,  of  the  stories  by  which  Zinzendorf  and  Jung 
Stilling  were  influenced.  Sensuality  will  take  its  place 
among  men,  do  what  you  will ; it  will  draw  nourishment 
even  from  fasting.  In  these  things,  the  human  race  is 
3'et  completely  unripe,  and  has  made  the  least  progress. 
What  we  want  here  are  new  ways,  new  forms ; something 
must  be  done  here  for  freedom  and  for  beauty.  This  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  yet  a long  time ! 

“ A principal  evil  in  our  marriage-institutions  is  the 
neglected  state  (Verwahrlosung)  of  men ; almost  all  of 
them  enter  impure  into  the  state  of  marriage,  moreover 
too  late  into  the  same.  In  reality  is  marriage  completely 
under  the  rule  (Herrschaft)  of  civil  acts  and  conditions, 
and  people  do  as  if  it  were  something  dreadful  not  to 
consider  it  religious  and  as  belonging  to  the  church. 
Nothing  but  contradictions ! ” 

After  this  follows  a sharp  critique  on  the  state 
of  morals  in  Prussia  under  Frederick-William  IV., 
a reign  full  of  the  most  infamous  hypocrisy. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Food  eor  the  Paper-Mills. — A late  Boston 
(Massachusetts)  newspaper  says  that  — 

“ not  long  since,  among  a quantity  of  this  mixed  stock 
which  was  sent  to  a New  England  paper-mill,  were  found 
some  old,  rare,  and  valuable  books,  one  of  which  was  a 
specimen  of  the  splendid  typography  of  Mentelius,  the 
contemporary  and  co-workman  of  Guttenberg.  At  an- 
other time,  in  a similar  package,  was  found  a large  col- 
lection of  the  private  correspondence  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Americans  of  a former  generation.  The  paper- 
mills  are  remorseless  when  such  articles  fall  into  their 
hands,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  immense  numbers 
of  valuable  manuscripts  and  autographs  have  thus  gone 
to  the  white  tomb  of  the  vats.” 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Ancient  Altar  Cloths.  — Herefordshire  is 
rich  in  these  vestments  ; one  of  them,  worked  by 
Blanch  Parry,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  waiting  woman, 
is  still  in  existence  at  Bacton.  Early  in  the  last 
century  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Hereford, 
possessed  a set,  of  which  Hill’s  description  de- 
serves to  be  printed. 

“ In  the  vestry  of  this  church  are  3 old  altar  cloths 
which  formerly  belonged,  as  I believe,  to  some  chauntry 
altars,  and  not  to  the  high  altar.  One  is  of  red  silk 
damasked  with  birds  and  flowers  of  gold. 

“Another  of  purple  velvet,  fringed  with  differently 
coloured  silk.  Over  it  is  a cross  of  crimson  velvet,  in  the 
■centre  of  Avhich  is  a crucifix,  with  the  figures  of  2 mourn- 
ful women  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  On  the 
branches  of  the  cross  is  the  name  of  Jesus  (tbu)  12  times 
repeated  in  characters  of  gold.  The  cross  Avas  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  cloth — the  oblong  ends  of  which 
have  in  the  centre  a small  projection,  apparently  sug- 
gesting that  the  priest  placed  his  service  book  upon  it. 


“ Another  altar  cloth  is  of  silk  damasked  with  gold,  on 
which  are  worked  with  a needle  in  silk  of  proper  colours 
(though  some  are  now  imperfect  in  their  lustre)  the  fol- 
lowing coats  of  arms  in  one  continued  line : ■ — 1.  (Mor- 
timer) ; 2.  Scotland ; 3.  England  ; 4.  A crucifix  as  in 
the  former  altar  cloth ; 5.  A spread-eagle ; 6.  England 
with  a label  of  five  points  ; 7.  (Genevil)  ; 8.  Quarterly, 
over  all  a bendlet  with  label  of  five  points,  (no  colours) ; 
9.  3 chevronels,  a label  of  five  points ; 10.  3 inescutcheons 
barr^’- dancetty ; 11.  A lion  rampant  (Frene)  ; 12.  Gules 
a fret  or  (Verdon  or  Audley)  ; 13.  Azure  three  grey- 
hounds courant  in  pale  (perhaps  Berington).  * 

“ Besides  the  pulpit  cloth,  the  cushion  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  mayor’s  seat,  which  are  of  purple  velvet,  there  is  a 
pulpit  cloth  of  green  silk  richly  embroidered.” 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage. 

Ring  Inscription. — 

“ In  the  year  1780,  the  sexton  in  digging  a grave  in  the 
churchyard"  [of  Southwell],  found  a gold  ring  .... 
It  is  of  the  purest  gold,  and  weighs  nine  pennyweights 
and  six  grains  ....  On  the  inside  is  the  following 
inscription  in  characters  very  distinct,  deep,  and  not 
inelegantly  cut : — 

-f-  MIEV  + .VIOVRI  + QUE  + CHANGE  + MA  + FOY  + 

The  cross  at  the  beginning  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  letters , 
that  between  the  words  very  small.” — Dickinson’s  Hist, 
of  Southwell,  p.  287. 

An  engraving  of  tbe  ring  is  given  on  a plate 
opposite  the  succeeding  page.  Cornub. 

Lovelace  and  Suckling. — At  p.  xxxii.  of  my 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Richard  Lovelace,  1864,  I 
hazarded  in  a note  a conjecture  that  the  Dick 
who  occurs  in  Suckling’s  celebrated  Ballad  of  a 
Wedding  ” was  Richard  Lovelace  the  poet.  It  is 
curious  enough  that,  since  the  publication  of  this 
guess,  I have  met  in  Harl.  MS.  6917  with  a copy 
of  Suckling’s  performance,  and  it  is  there  headed 
“Upon  the  Marriage  of  the  Lord  Lovelace  [of 
Hurley].”  His  lordship  was  the  head  of  the 
Berkshire  branch  of  the  old  Kent  family,  and  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  author  of  Lucasta. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  Suckling 
may  have  addressed  his  descriptive  ballad  to  his 
brother  bard;  and  this  point  is  the  rather  deserving 
of  advancement,  since,  in  the  later  editions  of  Witts 
Recreations,  among  the  Fancies  and  Fantasticks,  is 
inserted  this  identical  piece,  with  the  title  “ A 
Ballade,  A Discourse  between  two  Countrey-men,” 
and  a (supposed)  appropriate  v/oodcut  of  two 
rustics  in  conversation — the  one  relating  the  story, 
in  fact,  to  his  companion.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Lobby. — This  is  a word  now  used  to  designate 
a small  inferior  sort  of  room,  even  a passage  to  an 
apartment  of  more  importance,  still  retained  in 
the  “ Lobby  ” to  the  House  of  Commons,  into 
which  the  members  retire  on  either  side  of  the 
House  to  vote.  .Tohnson  has  given  its  derivation 

* The  names  of  families,  &c,,  thus  commemorated  are 
my  own  suggestion. 
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from  tlie  German  Lauhe.  But  query.  Mozin’s 
Worterhuch  defines  Lauhe  as  gallerie,  halle,  por- 
tique.  Several  dictionaries  explain  lobby  as  the 
same  as  ante-chamber,  which  is  defini- 

tion as  a largish  room.  The  only  intelligible  re- 
ference as  an  explanation  given  by  Johnson  is  the 
one  to  Wotton,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  line, 
A kind  of  lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next, 
where  were  divers  attending  him.  Towards  which 
passage . . .”  This  use  of  the  word  would  intimate 
a very  small  sort  of  apartment,  even  if  it  could 
be  designated  by  that  term,  passage”  evidently 
being  the  proper  one.  On  an  engraving  of  a plan  of 
a house  in  a volume  dated  1771,  the  word  lobby  is 
given  to  a large  room  on  the  basement  under  the 
great  entrance-hall  over  it a similar  apartment 
on  two  other  plans  in  the  same  work  is  called  a 

sub-hall,”  otherwise  lobby  is  not  used  and 

closet”  and  wardrobe”  would  appear  to  be 
the  terms  in  vogue  in  the  plans  engraved  in  the 
eplier  century,  and  taken  from  the  French  ori- 
ginals. Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  word  came  from  the  somewhat  obscure  term 
lob,  a lump  of  dirt,  seeing  that  one  or  other  of 
those  rooms  was  generally  used  as  a conveni- 
ence ” in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
later,  say  down  to  George  II.  (?),  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, the  disrespectful  appellation  to  those  who 
had  to  wait  in  attendance  on  the  great.  W.  P. 

Ehtming  Litin  Insceiptions.  — Fifty-four 
years  ago  a rubbing  of  a very  curious  old  monu- 
mental brass  in  Oddington  church,  near  Oxford, 
was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Hilton,  then  an  aged 
antiquary,  at  Oxford.  The  effigy  is  a skeleton, 
out  of  which  at  the  eye-sockets,  mouth,  ribs,  ab- 
domen, and  other  parts,  are  representations  of 
large  crawling  worms — the  whole  figure  lying  in 
a winding  sheet,  which  is  gathered  and  tied  to- 
gether at  the  head  and  feet.  On  a scroll  above 
are  the  following  verses : — 

“ Vermibus  hie  donor  | et  sic  ostendere  conor 
Q’d  sicut  hie  ponor  | ponitur  ois  honor.” 

And  below  is  the  following  epitaph : — 

“ Orate  p aia  mri  Eandulphi  hamsterlay  quodam  socii 
collegii  de  merton  in  oxonie  et  rectoris  huius  ecclie  qui 
obiit  Anno  se.  . . . ccccco  ....  die  decembris  .... 

Should  the  brass  be  now  defaced  or  removed, 
this  account  may  be  worthy  of  preservation  in 
« N.  Q.”  J.  F. 

Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 

Etjeopean  Kelics  in  Ameeica. — A gentleman 
of  this  city  has  in  his  possession  a Prayer-book 
which  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  containing  mar- 
ginal notes  said  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  It 
once  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 

In  the  church  at  Church  Creek,  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland,  is  the  cushion  upon  which 


Queen  Anne  knelt  at  her  coronation.  It  was  given 
to  the  church  by  her  chaplain. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Nugent,  of  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania,  owned  a set  of  chairs  which 
were  in  Marie  Antoinette’s  opera-box  in  Paris. 
They  were  brought  to  this  country  during  the 
first  French  revolution,  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Tombstone  Insceiptions.  — In  the  Armagh 
Guardian  newspaper,  Nov.  13,  20,  and  27,  1868, 
three  articles  headed  Tombstone  Inscriptions  ” 
have  been  published.  They  contain  careful  tran- 
scripts of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  inscriptions, 
with  explanatory  remarks,  and  will,  I doubt  not, 
prove  useful  and  interesting  to  many  readers.  In 
the  hope  of  stimulating  others  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample in  this  case  set  before  them,  I have 
extracted  the  opening  paragraph  : — 

“ Copies  of  many  tombstone  inscriptions  in  the  church- 
yards of  Donnj’^brook  and  St.  Matthew’s,  Ringsend  (both 
in  the  parish  of  Donnybrook),  having  appeared  in  Brief 
Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown  and  Donnybrook, 
in  the  County  of  Dublin,  pp.  124-138, 152-157,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  add  to  the  number ; and  accordingly 
other  inscriptions  in  the  same  cemeteries,  over  the  graves 
of  persons  who  had  been  of  more  or  less  note  in  their  re- 
spective stations,  have  been  carefully  transcribed.  In 
several  cases  the  stones  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather ; for  example,  the  one  erected  over  the  grave 
of  Sir  J araes  Stratford  Tynte,  Bart.,  mentioned  in  p.  127. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inscription  upon  it  has  dis- 
appeared, but  through  the  foresight  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham  (who  copied  many  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Donnybrook),  the  particulars  have  been  preserved.  (Add. 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  23,684-7.)  To  historians,, 
topographers,  genealogists,  and  others,  tombstone  inscrip- 
tions have  oftentimes  proved  most  useful ; and  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
throughout  the  land  to  have  them  properly  transcribed 
and  recorded  for  the  public  good.  With  this  object  in 
view,  and  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  a little  trouble, 
the  following  are  pi'esented  to  the  reader.” 

This  subject,  if  I mistake  not,  is  a very  fit  and 
proper  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  Abhba. 


Bache  : Blechtnden. — About  the  year  1720, 
William  Bache  married  Mary  Blechynden.  They 
subsequently  resided  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
their  youngest  children  were  born.  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  times  and  places  of  their  birth,  the 
dates  of  their  death,  and  the  name  of  her  father 
will  be  very  acceptable  ? It  is  thought  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Blechynden  of 
Chester.  ' William  Deane. 

Philadelphia. 

SiE  John  Beale. — Can  you  inform  me  why 
Sir  John  Beale  of  Farningham  Court  was  created 
a baronet  in  1660  ? He  was  high  sheriff  in  1665 
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and  died  in  1684,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 
His  arms  were  sable,  on  a chevron  or  between 
three  griffins’  heads  erased  argt.  as  many  estoiles 
gules — crest,  unicorn’s  head  erased  or  semee  d’es- 
toiles  gules.”  Berry’s  Encyclopcedia  Heraldica  ap- 
pears to  refer  for  such  arms  and  crest  for  Beale  of 
London,  to  Heralds’  Office,  London,  C.  24.”  As 
the  title  became  extinct  in  1684,  can  you  also  in- 
form me  from  which  family  of  Beale  Sir  John  was 
descended,  and  what  collateral  descendants  he 
had?  Berry  refers  ^'George  Thomas  Beale  of 
Cork,  Esq.,”  to  the  London  stock,  and  says  that 
in  1828  he  bore,  Sa.  on  a chev.  ar.  betw.  three 
griffins’  heads,  erased,  or  as  many  estoiles  gu. — 
crest,  an  unicorn’s  head,  erased,  or  charged  with 
an  estoile  gu.”  Motto,  Malo  mori  quam  foedari.” 
See  Plate  of  Arms.  And  can  you  also  inform  me 
whether  there  is,  heraldically,  any  national  descent 
implied  in  the  colour  of  the  field  P As  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  only  in  the  arms  for  sundry 
families  of  the  name  of  Beale,  but  in  those  for 
numerous  families  having  a variation  in  ortho- 
graphy, more  or  less  divergent  from  Beale,  the 
colour  of  the  field  is  sable,  and  so  far  appears  to 
connect  the  whole  heraldically,  either  consan- 
guineously,  or  by  reference  to  some  original  na- 
tional appellation.  For  instance,  on  page  837  of 
Mr.  Walford’s  County  Families  for  1864,  2nd  edi- 
tion, a note  to  a certain  family  says : — 

“This  family  is  descended  in  the  female  line  from  the 
ancient  house  of  De  Kevell,  which  traces  its  descent  as  far 
back  as  1250  ; also,  by  its  alliance  with  the  family, 

from  the  old  Spanish  ducal  house  of  Bivar,  and  the  an- 
cient Florentine  house  of  De  Medici.” 

And  Berry  seemingly  furnishes  a clue  under  the 
name  of  Gurnay ; for  he  says,  vol.  2,  ^^Gurnay, 
or  Gournay  (ancient)  Normandy  and  Norfolk — 
Sable  ” — without  the  addition  of  crest,  ordinary, 
or  any  charge  whatever  ; which  seems  to  imply 
that  a sable  field  denoted  a Norman  origin.  Is 
it  so  ? Beale. 

Breton  Airs. — Mr.  Jephson,  in  his  Walking 
Tour  in  Brittany^  published  in  1859,'p.  313,  says  : — 

“ The  mere  melody  of  an  air  generally  conveys  so  im- 
perfect an  idea  of  its  effect  to  ordinary  hearers,  that  I have 
added  the  accompaniments  for  the  pianoforte,  as  pub- 
lished in  an  appendix  to  M.  de  la  Villemarque’s  Barzaz- 
BreizB 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform 
me  who  are  the  publishers  of  the  appendix  con- 
taining the  accompaniments  for  the  pianoforte  ? 
My  copy  contains  the  notes  of  the  melodies  only 
of  about  seventy  airs.  Vryan  Bheged. 

A Burns  Query.  — There  were  two  cousins, 
John  Geddes  and  Alexander  Geddes,  natives  of 
Banffshire,  and  born  somewhere  between  1730  and 
1740,  being  both  clerical  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  Chambers  (vol.  iii.  p.  21),  we  find  a 


letter  addressed  by  Burns  to  Bishop  Geddes, 
dated  Ellisland,  Feb.  3,  1789  ” ; and  in  a note 
Chambers  says,  that  it  was  to  Alexander  Geddes. 
The  query  1 put  is — How  is  it  known  that  it  is 
to  Alexander  Geddes  and  not  to  John  Geddes? 
Did  Alexander  Geddes  even  reach  the  dignity  of 
bishop  ? He  was  no  doubt  a learned  man,  and 
had  the  honour  of  LL.D.  in  1780  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen — the  first  and 
last  clergyman  of  that  persuasion,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  that  was  so  honoured  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  clear  up  this  doubtful  point,  if  it  be  at 
all  doubtful.  Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 

Rosalba  Carriera’s  Correspondence.  — The 
well-known  Tomitana  library  of  Trieste  contained 
two  folio  volumes,  in  which  Rosalba  Carriera  had 
collected  all  the  letters  which  had  been  written 
to  her  by  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  Europe. 
The  Tomitana  library  was  bought  by  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss  of  Pall  Mall.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  inform  me  where  these 
volumes  are  at  present  ? Paris. 

Countess  op  Derwentwater. — No  allusion 
has  yet  been  made  in  N.  & Q.”  to  the  lady 
assuming  this  title  and  claiming  the  estates  of  the 
Radcliffes.  Of  course,  supposing  her  to  be  as  she 
says,  a descendant  of  the  unfortunate  earl  who 
was  beheaded  in  1716,  she  would  have  no  right  so 
to  style  herself,  for  the  title  could  descend  only  to 
heirs  male.  There  are  several  very  improbable 
circumstances  in  her  story,  yet  if  Lord  Erskine’s 
letter  be  genuine,  must  there  not  be  some  truth  in 
it  after  all  ? E.  H.  A. 

Dutch  Drama. — Is  there  any  bibliographical 
work  which  gives  titles  and  dates  of  all  dramatic 
pieces  in  the  Dutch  language,  or  written  b}''  Dutch 
authors,  including  fugitive  dramatic  sketches  in 
volumes  of  poetry  and  in  magazines,  &c.,  &c.  ? 
If  there  is,  perhaps  some  of  your  Dutch  corre- 
spondents could  give  me  the  title  of  the  book, 
date,  place  of  publication,  and  price.  R.  I. 

Fielding  Club. — In  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
Times  of  Nov.  22,  by  the  Rambler,”  entitled 

Through  Maiden  Lane,”  speaking  of  the  Cyder 
Cellars,”  he  writes  : — 

“ At  its  best  days  it  was  a very  charming  retreat  where 
the  most  brilliant,  most  Bohemian,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
most  gentlemanly  club  in  London  was  held,  nameljq  the 
‘ Fielding.’  It  was  here  that  the  famous  ‘ Amateur  Pan- 
tomime,’ which  took  the  town  in  1855,  and  again  in  1856, 
was  planned.  The  room  was  very  quaintly  and  curiously 
decorated,  each  member  had  a panel  in  the  old  wainscoat- 
ing,  which  he  decorated  according  to  his  own  idea : for 
instance — Albert  Smith  had  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  Arthur 
Smith’s  was  filled  with  photographs  of  the  members,  with 
a small  min-or  in  the  middle,  with  the  inscription  under- 
neath it,  ‘ Another  member  of  the  Fielding  Club.’  I won- 
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der  what  has  become  of  those  panels  now.  How  valuable 
they  would  be  if  they  are  preserved ! ” 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  in  a position 
to  give  an  answer  to  Rambler’s  inquiry  ? 

The  Editoe  oe  Debeett.” 

Implementhm  Ecclesije.  — Mr.  Hill  quotes 
from  a MS.  the  following  entry  : — 

“ A®.*  1408,  Jobes  Eevell  ^sentatus  p Robertum  Eas- 
hach  Dnum  de  Easbach  qui  6 marcas  sterling’  pro  imple- 
mento  suo  dictae  ecciiae  liberavit,  et  idem  Joties  successori 
suo  dimittit,  et  sic  a Rectore  ad  Rectorem  quotiescunque 
Ecctia  vacaverit.” 

To  this  he  appends  a query,  in  which  I beg  leave 
to  join : — 

“Q*"®.  if  Implementum  be  y®  same  wth  Instauramen- 
tum  [Instaurum,  or  Staurum ; Stock  or  Store — quicquid 
ad  supellectilem  Ecclesiasticam  spectat.  Vid.  Du  Eresne’s 
Gloss].” 

Perhaps  some  ecclesiologist  will  kindly  en- 
lighten me  about  this  payment,  which  has  no 
modern  parallel.  C.  J.  R. 

Knox’s  ^^Vale  oe  the  Clyde.” — Willjmuor 
your  correspondent  Seth  Wait  (4^^  433^ 

oblige  me  with  the  publisher’s  name,  date,  and 

rice  of  The  Vale  of  the  Clyde,  by  James  Knox  ? 

have  referred  to  a number  of  catalogues,  and  do 
not  find  it  mentioned.  J.  Manuel. 

N e wcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lincolnshiee  Election  Feeak.  — What  au- 
thority is  there  for  the  statement  that  was  made 
some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Lincolnshire  newspaper 
{Stamford  Mercury,  June  11,  June  18,  1868),  that 
at  a certain  contest  for  that  county  the  Tory  can- 
didate lost  his  election  because,  during  a drunken 
freak,  he  insisted  on  drinking  the  health  of  the 
Pretender  on  his  knees  ? CoENUB. 

Lettee  eeom  Loed  Bacon  to  King  James. — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  in  a letter  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  King  James: — 

“ The  justice  upon  my  Lord  Sanquir  hath  done  your 
Majesty  a great  deal  of  right,  showing  that  your  Majesty 
is  fixed  in  that  resolution, 

‘ Tros  T3niusque  mihi  nnllo  discrimine  agetur’: 
which  certainly  hath  rectified  the  spleen-side,  howsoever 
it  is  with  the  liver.” — Letters  and  Life  of  Francis  Bacon, 
edited  by  James  Spedding,  vol.  iv.  p.  370. 

D. 

Louis  Cadamosto,  Venetian  Navigatoe, 
A.D.  1422-1464. — The  Portuguese  under  Vasco 
de  Gama,  in  1497,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  discovered  in  1455  by  Cadamosto,  a Vene- 
tian navigator.”  (Extract  Pigafetta’s  Voyage 
Mound  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  Pinkerton’s  / oy- 
ages  and  Travels.)  Does  any  account  exist  of  the 
above  alleged  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Cadamosto;  and  if  so,  in  what  collection 
of  travels  is  it  to  be  found  ? R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


Quotations  Wanted. — Where  in  S.  Anselm’s 
works  is  the  following  passage  to  be  found  ? 

“ Anima  mea,  anima  erumpnosa  [.?  asrumnosa],  anima 
inquam  misera  miseri  hominiculi,  excute  torporem  tuum 
et  discute  peccatum  tuum,  et  concute  mentem  tuam,. 
Deduc,  &c.  t&c.” 

W.  T.  T.  D. 

It  takes  a very  little  water  to  make  a perfect 
pool  for  a tiny  fish  to  swim  in  ” ; and 

“ Who  pain  anticipates,  that  pain  feels  twice. 

And  often  feels  in  vain.”  C.  J.  IST. 

“ Doubt  is  devil-born.”  E.  K.  WL 

Rough. — I had  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  cant-word  rough,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  the  electioneering  seasons,  was  rather  a crea- 
tion of  a recent  period,  and  scarcely  so  applied, 
at  any  rate  commonly,  even  in  my  own  youth. 
I do  not  find  it  explained  as  applying  to  “ coarse 
vulgar  men  ” (see  Slang  Dictionary)  either 

by  Bailey  or  Halliwell.  In  Motley’s  United- 
Netherlands,  however  (vol.  iv.  p.  138),  there  is 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  great  Queen  was  besought  by  the  counsel- 

lors around  her  to  name  the  man  to  whom  she  chose  that 
the  crown  should  devolve : ‘ Not  to  a roiigh  (said  Eliza- 
beth), sententiously  and  griml3%’  ” 

And  this  statement  he  confirms  by  a quotation 
from  a despatch  of  (I  presume  the  Venetian) 
Secretary  Scaramelli : disse  ella  queste  sole 
parole : no  ad  un  rough,  che  in  lingua  Inglese 
significa  persona  bassa  e vile,”  etc. 

Any  further  illustration  of  the  word,  or  in- 
stances of  its  similar  usage  in  early  times,  might 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Elizabeth  Sawyee,  the  Witch.”  — In- 
formation is  particularly  requested  as  to  where  a 
copy  may  be  seen  of  The  W onderful  Discovery  of 
Elizabeth  Sawyer,  a Witch,  &c.  1621,  4to.  An 
early  answer  will  greatly  oblige  the  querist. 

Spes  mea:  Motto  oe  a Beanch  oe  Macdo- 
nalds.— 1 wish  very  much  to  trace  a branch  of 
Macdonalds  through  their  motto  Spes  mea.” 
They  are  said  to  have  descended  from  a daughter 
of  the  first  royal  Stewart,  as  appears  by  an  old 
seal  in  my  brother’s  possession,  on  wliich  are, 
without  tinctures — (1)  A lymphad  for  Lords  of 
the  Isles;  (2)  three  lions  rampant,  2 and  1 for 
Ross;  (3)  three  garbs  for  Buchan;  and  (4)  a 
bend  charged  with  three  buckles  for  Lesley.  I 
presume  Spes  mea  ” and  My  hope  is  constant  in 
thee  ” are  one  and  the  same,  and  refer  to  a common 
origin.  This,  if  so,  may  assist  elucidation. 

R.  W.  Dixon. 

Seaton  Carew,  co.  Durham. 

Stoneing  Ceoss.”  — Will.  Dowsing  in  his 
journal  makes  frequent  mention  of  “stoneing” 
crosses,  which  were  among  the  things  against 
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which  his  puritan  face  was  resolutely  set.  I 
imagine  these  to  have  heen  the  crosses  used  as 
finials  on  chancels,  porches,  &c.  j hut  why  were 
they  called  stoneing  ” ? Is  that  the  seventeenth 
century  for  stone  ? St.  Swithist. 

British  Triads. — A letter  hy  Meirion,  printed 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  yo\.  xi.  pp.  228-32  (1801), 
contains  a few  British  triads  accompanied  with 
translations,  and  amongst  them  the  following 

“ Triad  II. — Tair  Khagyn3'S  gysevin  Ynys  Prydain  : 
Ore,  Manaw,  a Gwyth.  A gwedi  hynj"  y tores  y mor  y 
tir,  onid  aeth  Mon  yn  ynys;  acynunwez  ynys  Ore  k 
dored,  onid  aeth  yno  liaws  o yn3^soz  ; a m3'ned  3m  3mysoz 
a Avnaeth  manau  ereill  0 Alban,  a thir  Cymru.” 

Translation. — The  three  original  adjoining  islands  of 
the  Isle  of  Britain  : Orkne3%  Man,  and  Wight.  And 
afterwards  the  sea  broke  the  land,  so  that  Anglesey  be- 
eame  an  island ; and  in  like  manner  the  Isle  of  Orkne3^ 
was  broken,  so  that  in  that  plaee  there  beeame  man3’- 
islands ; and  other  plaees  in  Alban,  and  in  the  land  of 
Cymru,  beeame  islands.” 

I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  acquainted  with  the  ancient  British 
literature  will  be  so  good  as  to  state  whether  the 
foregoing  translation,  more  especially  as  concerns 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  trustworthy ; and  also,  what 
is  the  most  modern  date  which  can  be  assigned 
to  the  triad  itself?  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torqua3'. 

Washing  in  the  same  Water. — A lady  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  Kent  refused  at  a pic-nic 
to  wash  her  hands  in  the  same  bason  of  water  that 
had  been,  or  would  be  afterwards,  used  by  another, 
alleging  that  such  persons  were  sure  to  quarrel. 
This  belief  did  not  extend  to  running  water.  Is 
this  widespread,  and  what  is  its  origin  ? Is  it 
some  old  housekeeper’s  cleanly  wile  which  has 
gradually  grown  into  a belief,  or  is  it  some  per- 
verted remembrance  of  ^^he  that  dippeth  his  hand 
with  me  in  the  dish  ” ? B.  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


Hertford  College,  Oxford. — Who  were  the 
successors  of  Dr.  Newton,  founder  and  first  prin- 
cipal of  this  college,  which  before  its  endowment 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Hert  Hall  ? The 
Oxford  Calendar  for  1810  (the  earliest  I have 
seen)  states  that  the  college  had  been  without  a 
principal  since  1805,  and  had  then  but  one  fellow, 
Bev.  R.  Hewett.  I have  heard  that  according  to 
Dr.  Newton’s  statutes,  the  election  of  a principal 
by  the  fellows  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  who,  owing  to  some 
jealousy  or  other,  refused  to  do  what  was  re- 
quired, whereupon  as  a corporation  without  a head 


the  college  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  its  pro- 
perty, I believe,  merged  in  the  crown. 

E.  H.  A. 

[The  four  principals  of  Hertford  College  were  : (1^ 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  a person  of  some  celebrity  in  his 
da3^;  (2)  William  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  afterwards  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek ; (3)  David  Durell,  M.A.,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  Hebraist ; (4)  Bernard  Hodgson, 
M.  A.,  who  died  in  1805.  To  the  last  no  successor  has  since 
been  found,  for  after  his  death  so  little  interest  was  taken’ 
in  this  establishment,  that  the  time  limited  for  the  ap*- 
pointment  of  a principal  was  suffered  to  elapse,  and  the 
corporation  became  extinct.  The  present  establishment 
of  Magdalene  Hall,  Avhich  is  at  least  the  third,  if  not  the 
fourth,  of  the  name,  has  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  in- 
complete and  unfortunate  foundation  of  Dr. Newton,  who,, 
by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  convert  Hert  Hall  into  Hert^- 
ford  College,  contrived  a plan,  unconsciously,  for  the  de^  - 
struction  of  both. — Vide  Ingram^ s Memorials  of  Oxford^  . 
1837,  vol.  ii.] 

^^The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.”  — Which  * 
is  the  best  edition  of  this  nervously  written  littl6 
poem?  I have  that  of  the  Percy  Society,  but 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  a later  one  giving  the 
MS.  contractions  in  italics,  and  the  ^Hhorn’” 
letter.  Colin  Cloutes. 

Clapham. 

[The  old  English  poem  of  “ The  Owl  and  the  Night- 
ingale ” is  found  in  two  manuscripts,  one  in  the  Britisk 
Museum,  Cotton  Calig.  A.  ix.,  of  the  first  half  of  the' 
thirteenth  centur3";  the  other  in  the  library  of  Jesus  Col-  - 
lege,  Oxford,  No.  xxix.  art.  3,  of  the  latter  half  of  the- 
thirteenth  centur3^  There  are  three  printed  editions  of 
it : (1)  by  J.  Stevenson  in  1838  for  the  Roxburgh  Club 
from  the  Cotton  MS.,  with  a few  readings  of  the  Jesus 
College  MS.;  (2)  by  Thomas  Wright,  in  1843,  from  the 
Cotton  MS.;  (3)  b3"  Francis  Henry  Stratmann,  of  Kre- 
feld,  in  1868,  founded  on  a careful  collation  of  both  manu- 
scripts, the  different  readings  of  which  are  noted  at  the  - 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  “thorn  letter”  (^Sb)  is  used'-^ 
throughout  the  last  edition.] 

Lady  Wallace. — In  1788  there  was  a comedy^ 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  called  The  Ton-;: 
or,  Follies  of  Fashion,  by  Lady  Wallace.  Is  it 
known  who  this  lady  was  ? One  of  the  same  name 
was  sister  to  the  celebrated  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  She  was  well  known  for  her  wit  and 
clever  repartees,  some  of  which  she  exchanged 
with  Henry  Erskine.  Was  she  the  authoress  ? 

The  play  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, . 
which  induced  her  to  publish  it  with  a preface  in 
which  she  ascribes  its  rejection  to  malicious  op- 
position : — 

“ This  began  before  its  opponents  heard,  saw,  or  were- 
made  acquainted  with  an3’-  part  of  the  pla3%  The3’'  took 
every  step  which  rage  or  malice  could  dictate  to  prevent 
the  mirror  from  being  placed  before  them.” 

She  allows,  however,  that  another  matter  had 
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its  share  in  causing  its  condemnation.  Wishing 
seemingly  to  he  complimentary  to  Thomas  Ershine 
(the  future  Chancellor)  she  makes  one  of  her  cha- 
racters describe  him  as  the  benevolent  eloquent 
Erskine/’  with  the  addition  of  much  fulsome  ver- 
biage. She  says  in  her  preface  that,  from  the  riot 
which  the  mention  of  his  name  occasioned,”  and 
from  its  also  proving  disagreeable  to  him,  she  is 
convinced  that  she  was  wrong  in  naming  him.”  Is 
there  any  account  to  be  found  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  riot  ? The  play  is  but  a silly  production, 
and  really  met  its  fate  on  its  own  merits.  Gr. 
Edinburgh. 

[Lady  Eglinton  Wallace  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  co.  Wigtoun,  and  sister 
of  the  fourth  Duchess  of  Gordon.  She  married,  on  Sept.  4> 
1772,  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  Bart.,  of  Craigie,  and  died  at 
Munich  on  March  28,  1803.  Her  comedy.  The  Ton,  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  on  April  8,  1788,  and 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  its  representation.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  the  first  night,  still  more  powerfully 
the  second,  and  got  through  the  third  merely  by  a com- 
promise between  the  audience  and  the  managers  that  it 
should  be  finally  withdrawn.] 

The  Virgin  Queen. — Where  can  I find  an  ac- 
count of  Jonson’s  conversation  with  Drummond, 
as  to  Q.  Elizabeth’s  incapacity  for  bearing  children, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Me.  Keightley  in  4^^  S. 
ii.  389  ? I have  looked  through  the  Heads  of 
a Conversation,”  &c.,  in  an  early  folio  edition  of 
Drummond’s  works,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Queen.  M. 

[The  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  surmised  infirmity 
may  be  found  in  Notes  of  Ben  Jenson’s  Conversation  with 
William  Drummond,  p.  23,  published  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1842.] 

Edmond  Howes. — Is  anything  known  of  Ed- 
mond Howes,  the  editor  of  Stow’s  London^ 

X. 

[Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Edmond  Howes.  In  our  First  Series  (vi.  199) 
we  gave  some  account  of  his  “ painefull  travails  and 
thirty  yeeres  labours,”  as  the  continuator  of  the  Annales 
of  the  venerable  John  Stow.l 

Bishop  Cox  and  Dr.  William  Cox. — Will 
you  permit  me  to  inquire,  through  the  medium  of 
your  pages,  whether  Richard  Cox,  born  at  Whad- 
don,  Bucks,  1500,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  te7np.  Eliza- 
beth, was  of  the  same  family  as  William  Cox, 
D.D.,  precentor  of  Chichester  cathedral  temp. 
Charles  I.,  and  where  I can  find  any  information 
about  these  families  or  their  descendants  ? 

A.  B.  Y.  Z. 

[The  bishop  and  precentor  were  of  different  families. 
Bishop  Richard  Cox  was  born  at  Whaddon  in  Bucking- 
hamshire ; whereas  William  Cox,  D.  D.,  precentor  at 


Chichester,  according  to  Wood,  Athenoe  Oxon.  edit.  1813, 
i.  124,  was  connected  with  the  Monmouth  family  of  that 
name.  The  best  account  of  the  bishop  is  given  in  Cooper’s 
Athente  Cantahrigienses,  i.  437-445,  which  also  contains 
numerous  references  to  other  works.  In  the  church  of 
Tillington  is  a brass  of  the  precentor,  who  is  described  as 
“ Guil.  Cox,  S.  T.  P.  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  S.  Trinitatis 
Cicestrensis  dignissimus  Praecentor.  . . . Obiit  circa  xv 
Febru.  Anno  -Eras  Christianae,  1658”;  but  in  Hardy’s 
edition  of  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  i.  266,  Dr.  Cox  is 
said  to  have  died  on  Jan.  29,  1631-2.  Probably  this  is 
the  William  Cox  whose  brutal  treatment  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians is  noticed  in  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy, 
part  ii.  p.  27.] 


ERRONEOUS  PUNCTUATION. 

(4*1*  S.  ii.  527.) 

If,  which  I much  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  punc- 
tuation is,  as  Me.  Keightley  says,  almost  con- 
fined to  printers,  it  nearly  comes  to  saying  that 
it  is  an  unknown  artj  for  it  is  very  certain 
printers  do  not  understand  it.  If  authors  do  not 
understand  it,  the  more  shame  for  them.  Mr. 
Keightley  correctly  says,  it  is  a delicate  logical 
process  ” in  many  cases,  and  it  concerns  authors 
materially.  They,  too,  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand it ; but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  it  of 
printers. 

The  proper  use  of  the  interrogative  note  is  per- 
petually omitted  in  modern  books.  I apprehend 
there  is  a fallacy  in  Mr.  Keightley’s  allegation 
of  instances,  and  that  they  are  not  homogeneous. 

Such  cases  as  his  first  quotation  represents, 
“ Say  what  did,”  &c.,  may  be  taken  with  equal 
correctness  two  ways.  It  may  be  as  Mr.  Keight- 
ley puts  it,  a request  and  not  a question,  and  then 
no  doubt  there  should  be  no  note  of  interrogation. 
But  it  is  quite  as  correct  to  understand  a pause, 
or  an  ellipsis  of  ^Hhis,”  after  “say” — meaning, 
“Answer  this  question — ^ what,’  ” &c. : and  then 
the  interrogation  is  right. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  option  in  this  single 
case  arises  from  the  introduction  of  the  relative 
“ what.”  In  every  one  of  the  other  cases  it 
would  be  a most  violent  construction  to  omit  the 
direct  interrogation.  It  can  only  be  done,  as  Mr. 
Keightley  suggests,  by  having  recourse  to  the 
poetical  license  (at  least  it  is  almost  confined  to 
poetry  or  poetical  expression)  of  putting  the  nomi- 
native after  the  verb.  But  that  ought  not  to  be 
done,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  language,when 
it  produces  ambiguity  or  an  unnatural  sense. 

The  natural  sense  of  “Ami”  is  clearly  inter- 
rogative, except  where  the  context  plainly  makes 
it  otherwise.  In  one  of  the  passages  from 
He^iry  IV.  the  obvious  sense,  according  to  Me. 
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Keightley’s  view  of  the  grammar,  would  be  the 
reverse  of  what  is  plainly  intended.  Say  what 
doth  concern  your  coming,  ’’  without  an  interroga- 
tion, means,  “ What  bears  on  your  visit  ? ” This 
is  sense  j but,  I apprehend,  clearly  not  what  | 
Shakespeare  meant.  He  meant,  ‘‘  Why  are  you  j 
come  ? ” what  does  your  visit  relate  to  ? ” The 
order  is,  “What  doth  your  coming  concern?” 
Not  “quod  attinet  ad,”  but  “ ad  quod  attinet?  ” 

In  almost  all  the  other  cases,  Mr.  Keightley’s 
construction  requires  us  to  understand,  “ Say  is 
so  and  so  ” to  be  equivalent  in  grammar  as  well 
as  meaning  to  “ Say  if  so  and  so  is  ” j which  I 
conceive  is  untenable.  The  passage  from  Hamlet 
must  be  even  more  strained.  The  question,  “ What 
from  our  brother  ? ” is  quite  simple ; but  it  is  very 
far  from  simple,  according  to  usage,  to  make  “ Say 
what  from  him  ” mean  (grammatically)  “ Say 
what”  (news  has  come)  “from  him.” 

When  a connecting  conjunction  does  appear,  as 
in  the  second  passage  from  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  no  doubt  Mr.  Keightley’s  construction 
is  much  less  unnatural.  “ Tell  me,  whither  were 
I best,”  may  stand  for  “ whither  I were.”  But 
the  direct  question  is  much  the  most  obvious,  and 
nothing  at  all  is  gained  by  superseding  it.  In  all 
these  cases  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  are  in 
simple  apposition.  Lyttelton. 


COMMATICE. 


(2“d  S.  iii.  188  5 S.  ii.  392,  452.) 

The  three  words  comma,  commaticus,  and  com- 
matice,  occur  more  than  once  in  St.  Jerome.  Let 
me  give  the  references : — 

1.  Comma.  — “A  supradicto  versu,  usque  ad  finem 
libri  parvum  comma,  quod  remanet,  prosa  oratione  con- 
texitur.” — Prcef.  in  Lib.  Job. 

Again : — 


editor,  in  his  appended  scholia,  comments  on  the 
above  expressions  thus : — 

KwXov  membrum  : KSfxfxa  incisio.  In  oratione  cola 
sunt  ubi  sensus  perfectus  est,  commata  ubi  imperfectus ; 
perfecta  enim  oratio  membris  constat,  imperfecta  com- 
matibus.  Sunt  enim  commata  velut  juncturse  in  brachiis, 
cola  vera  ipsa  brachia.” 

I may  add  that  Scaliger  has  a whole  chapter  of 
three  closely  printed  pages  on  the  above  words. 
(Poetices,  lib.  iv.  c.  25.) 

2.  Commaticus,  “ Osee  (Hosea)  commaticus 
est,  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens.”  {Prcef.  in 
duod.  proph.  ad  Paidam  et  Eustochium.)  The 
meaning  is  evidently  abrupt,  sententious — a style 
of  short  sentences.  Again,  he  thus  speaks  of 
Theotimus,  Bishop  of  Scythia  : — “In  morem 
dialogorum  et  veteris  eloquentise  breves,  comma- 
ticosque  tractatus  edidit.”  {Catal.  Script.  Eccl.) 
Robert  Stephan,  in  his  Latin  Thesaurus,  gives 
“ brevis  ” as  the  meaning  of  commaticus,  adding 
as  examples  “ hymnus  commaticus  ” {Sidon.  iv. 
3),  “ pronunciatio  commatica^’’  {Cael.  Rhod.  xxvii. 
7).  Liddell  and  Scott  give,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word,  “consisting  of  single  or  short 
clauses.” 

3.  Commatice. — I rather  think  that  this  word 
occurs  somewhere  in  St.  Jerome’s  Epistles,  though 
I am  not  sure.  But  the  passage  of  which  your 
correspondent  is  in  search  will  be  found  in  that 
father’s  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  25th  chapter,  tlje  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“ Prudentem  semper  admoneo  lectorem,  ut  non  super- 
stitiosis  acquiescat  interpretationibus,  et  quse  commatice, 
pro  fingentium  dicuntur  arbitrio;  sed  considera  priora, 
media,  et  sequentia,  et  nectat  sibi  universa  quae  scripta 
sunt.” 

The  meaning  is  obvious.  Contextual,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fragmentary  criticism,  is  what  he  recom- 
mends. Horatitjs  Bonar. 

Edinburgh. 


“ Nemo  cum  propbetas  versibus  viderit  esse  descriptos, 
metro  eos  existimet  apud  Hebraeos  ligari,  et  aliquid  simile 
habere  de  psalmis  et  operibus  Salomonis ; sed  quod  in 
Demosthene  et  in  Tullio  solet  fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur 
et  Commata.” — Prmf,  in  transl.  Esaice,  ad  Paulam  et 
Eustochium. 

Marianus  Victorius  Reatinus,  the  editor  of  the 
edition  I use  (Antwerp,  1578),  thus  gives  the 
“ Argument  ” of  the  above  preface : “ Postquam 
explicavit  propbetas  per  cola,  commataque,  non 
metro  describi,”  &c.  Again,  that  father  writes  : 
“Legite  igitur  et  hunc  juxta  translationem  nos- 
tram  ; quoniam  per  cola  scriptus  et  commata,  mani- 
festiorem  legentibus  sensum  tribuit.” — Prcef  in 
Ezechielem.')  I may  say  that  these  “ prefaces  ” 
are  not  those  prefixed  to  the  different  books  ex- 
pounded, but  gathered  together  in  the  third 
volume  of  my  edition,  among  his  epistles.  The 


OLD  PAPER. 

(4'^^  S.  ii.  396,  475.) 

I beg  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  Hermen- 
TRHDE  for  her  kind  suggestion  about  goldbeaters’ 
skin.  Perhaps  I am  fastidious,  but  I confess  I have 
a feeling  against  goldbeaters’  skin,  as  I have  been 
told  that  it  is  the  skin  of  the  men  who  beat  gold. 
However,  I shall  not  forget  a good  hint,  although 
I am  indebted  to  the  Editor  for  a private  letter  on 
the  same  subject.  The  MSS.  of  which  I spoke 
are  not  of  any  great  historical  value,  although 
they  are  worth  preserving.  They  are  mostly  dia- 
ries kept  by  some  of  my  ancestors  and  their  con- 
nexions both  in  America  and  in  London,  from 
1767  to  1780,  which  was  the  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  when  the  colonies  were  lost  to 
the  mother  country.  Fortunately  the  most  im- 
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portant  diary,  kept  by  a governor  of  one  of  tbe 
New  England  provinces,  is  in  tbe  best  preservation 
and  needs  no  repair.  In  tbe  others,  I wish  tbe 
entries  bad  more  often  been  less  personal,  and 
that  they  bad  more  fully  referred  to  tbe  great 
events  wbicb  were  then  passing.  A few  years 
before  this  time,  tbe  mob  in  one  of  tbe  large  cities 
broke  into  tbe  governor’s  bouse  and  destroyed 
a quantity  of  interesting  historical  collections, 
amongst  wbicb  was  tbe  diary  of  Colonel  Gofte, 
tbe  regicide,  wbicb  he  kept  during  the  time  be 
was  a fugitive  in  Connecticut  and  other  places. 
Of  late  years  these  valuable  collections  have  been 
eagerly  asked  for  by  Americans,  who  have  been 
loth  to  believe  that  such  was  their  fate.  But 
from  books  printed  soon  after,  and  from  contem- 
porary MS.  sources,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  so  dis- 
agreeable a fact.  What  remains  of  a date  so  near 
that  period  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  take  care 
of.  What  is  lost  is  gone  5 what  remains  may  be 
preserved.  I have  been  experimenting  on  one  or 
two  of  the  leaves  by  painting  them  over  with  a 
warm  and  rather  weak  solution  of  isinglass  put 
on  with  a broad  camel-hair  brush.  I found  it 
necessary  to  bold  them  up  in  a suspended  position 
to  dry  and  harden  at  once  before  tbe  fire,  and 
then  do  the  other  side ; for  though  they  were 
rotten  and  loose  enough  in  texture  when  dry,  they 
were  ten  times  worse  when  wet.  If  they  were 
laid  down  on  a flat  surface  to  dry  of  themselves, 
they  were  in  danger  of  adhering,  and  it  was  of 
course  very  difficult  to  detach  them  without  in- 
jury. In  short,  as  far  as  I have  gone,  I have 
found  it  best  to  do  one  side  and  immediately  dry 
it,  by  which  an  increased  amount  of  strength  has 
been  given  to  the  paper,  and  then  take  the  second 
side  in  the  same  way.  It  might  be  feared  that 
this  process  would  damage  the  writing  and  make  it 
run.  This  fear  made  me  cautious.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, see  any  indications  of  running  or  blurr  on 
those  pages  which  I have  so  treated.  Of  course 
modern  writing  would  not  stand  it,  but  in  old 
writing  there  appears  to  be  very  little  to  run. 
This  process  may  answer  in  certain  cases,  though 
it  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  one  kindly  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  Editor,  nor  so  complete  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Hermentrude,  if  it  were  not  for  sacri- 
ficing those  unhappy  men  alluded  to  above. 

P.  Hftchinson. 


COAT,  A NAME  FOR  THE  DRESS  OF  WOMEN: 

IS  IT  PROPER  ? 

(4«‘  S.  ii.  486.) 

In  reply  to  S.  Redmond,  coat  (root  Esthonian, 
hattan,  to  cover,  to  clothe)  does  not  appear  to  be 
applied  in  modern  times  to  women’s  dress,  though 
petticoat  (French,  little  coat)  is  com- 

mon enough.  But  in  old  writers  it  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  passage  to  which 


your  correspondent’s  friend  referred.  See,  for 
example,  in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ^ first 
published  in  1621 : — 

“It  may  be  not  she  that  is  so  fair,  but  her  coats ; or 
put  another  in  her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  aU  out  as 
fair.” — p.  596  of  Tegg’s  reprint,  1867. 

Again  on  the  same  page  : — 

“ She  hath  a deformed  crooked  carcass  under  a fine 
coat.” 

And  has  S.  Redmond  forgotten  Gen.  iii.  21  ? — 

“Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  the  Lord  God  made 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.” 

Of  course  on  that  occasion  a woman  must  have 
had  a coat. 

In  Scottish  literature  the  word  is  also  used  in 
this  way,  as  in  the  title  of  an  old  song,  the  music 
of  which  is  in  the  Skene  MS.  (a  well-known  and 
ancient  compilation),  part  6,  the  8th  tune  : — 

“ Kilt  thy  coat,  Magge,  kilt  thy  coatie.” 

James  Mason, 

London. 


There  is  here  no  difficulty.  Whatever  be  the 
ultimate  etymology  of  the  word,  which  is  the 
French  cotte,  Italian  cotta,  German  kutte,  it  im- 
plies a covering.  There  is  no  reason  for  re- 
stricting it  to  male  dress,  except  that  it  is  now 
customary  to  do  so.  We  still  apply  it  widely 
when  we  speak  of  a coat  of  plaster,  or  of  a pony 
having  a rough  coat.  In  early  English  it  is  much 
more  frequently  applied  to  male  than  to  female 
attire.  The  following  are  a few  examples  of  the 
latter  use  : — 

“ This  was  her  coie,  and  her  mantele.” 

Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  459, 

“ And  she  hadd  on  a cote  of  grene.” — Ibid.  573. 

“ How  Heyne  hath  a new  cote,  and  his  wif  another.'^ 
Piers  Plowman,  A.  v.  91. 

“ I have  put  off  my  coat;  how  shall  I put  it  on  ? ” 

The  Bible  (Authorised  Version), 
Sol.  Song,  v.  3. 

“ The  cote-hardie  was  also  worn  by  the  ladies  in  this 
reign  [Edw.  III.].” — British  Costume,  p.  133. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  examples  are  given 
in  that  excellent  l)Ook  entitled  The  Bible  Word- 
Book.  The  word  go2vn  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
frequently  used  of  male  attire,  as  in  Chaucer. 
So  also  in  Piers  Plowman,  ed.  Wright,  p.  259. 
And  Stow  says,  anno  1507  : — 

“The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wore  a gowne  wrought  of 
needle-work,  and  set  upon  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with 
sables,  the  which  goune  was  valued  at  1500Z.” 

We  still  have  goivnsmen  in  plenty. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

In  the  will  of  Jane  Aske,  of  London,  widow, 
1666,  is  the  following  bequest : “ Vnto  my  daugh- 
ter in  Law  Anne  Aske  afore-named,  my  morning 
coatef  At  an  earlier  date  the  ladies  seem  to  have 
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worn  shirts,  and  the  gentlemen  petticoats.  Thomas 
Denys  of  Southwell,  co.  Bedford,  Esq.,  1551,  gives 
to  Humphrey  Coppley  My  otter  skynes  cote,  and 
a shirte  for  his  wife  ” ; and  Elizabeth  Simpson  of 
Wimbledon,  1590,  leaves  to  Father  Heathe  ‘‘  my 
husbandes  winter  petticote.”  T.  C.  Pakis. 


Formerly  coat  was  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
dress  of  either  sex.  This  morning  I have  hap- 
pened upon  two  instances  of  the  use  of  coat  as  ap- 
plied to  feminine  attire  in  The  Book  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Tour  Landnj  (E.  E.  T.  S.): — 

“.  ...  for  ye  haue  but  half  youre  hodes  and  cotes 
furred  with  ermyn  or  menuer,  and  y wol  do  beter  to  her, 
for  y wolle  furre  her  gowne,  coleres,  sleues,  and  cotes,  the 
here  outwarde.” — p.  30. 

“ After  ye  sawe  the  ymage  of  oure  ladi  that  in  her  honde 

helde  a cote  and  a smocke And  that  oure  ladi 

wolde  haue  you  saued  for  a cote  and  a smocke  that  ye 
gaue  to  too  pore  women  in  the  worshipe  of  God  and  her.” 
— pp.  49,  50. 

Chaucer,  Nonne  Brest  his  Tale  (1.16),  has  — 

“ Ilir  dyete  was  accordant  to  hir  cote,” 
where  it  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  cote  is  not 
cot,  cottage  rather  than  coat ; though  Mr.  Morris 
glosses  it  coat.  Women  still  claim  the  word  in 
their  petticoat.  Johjt  Addis,  Juw. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


In  the  West,  the  word  coats,  or  cicoats,  is  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  lower  garments  of 
women.  C.  W.  BikgSam. 


Scaliger  and  Menage  think  coat  corrupted  from 
the  Latin  crocota,  Greek  npoKcaros,  which  Gesner 
says  was — “ Vestis  muliebris  crocei  coloris.” 
{Vide  Richardson’s  Dictionary.') 

R.  F.  W.  S. 


NOT  A:SD  Is 0 yes. 

(2“d  S.  vii.  35.) 

In  N.  & Q.,”  Memok  says  : — 

“ The  arms  borne  by  the  Attornej’-General  were  granted 
(or  as  I believe  confirmed)  to  his  grandfather  ‘ William 
Kov  or  Noyes  ’ (sic  in  Register  of  the  College  of  Arms)  in 
1592.” 

This  statement  is  repeated  by  Memoe  in  S. 
i.  390.  The  only  book  in  Heralds’  College  con- 
taining an  entry  in  the  name  of  Noy  or  Noyes 

is  marked  ^ ^ ^ fol.  45.  It  is  an  imperfect  modern 

E D N,  ^ 

copy  of  Cooke’s  original  grants ; and,  as  an  au- 
thority on  heraldic  matters,  is  considered  worth- 
less by  the  Lancaster  Herald,  who  could  onl}' 
account  for  the  entry  by  supposing  the  copyist 
incapable  of  reading  the  original.  This  idea  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  St.  Burian  being 
spelt  “ St.  Bruin.” 


The  original  grant  or  confirmation,  in  Heralds’ 
College,  is  contained  in  a small  parchment- 
covered  book  in  Cooke’s  own  handwriting,  the  re- 
ference to  which  is  E.  13,  fol.  34.  The  entry 
is  as  follows : Wyll™  Noye,  of  St.  Burien  in 
Cornwall.” 

Memor  also  says  (2"'^  S.  vii.  35)  : — 

“ No  representative  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the  male 
line  exists  ; but  his  grandfather,  William  Noye,  left  sn 
numerous  farail}^  of  sons,  whose  descendants  in  the  male 
line  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Buryan  till 
very  lately,  when  the  last  of  them  emigrated  to  America^’ 

Memor  says  (4‘^  S.  i.  615)  his  authority  fc^ 
this  statement  was  a communication  received 
from  the  incumbent  of  St.  Buryan.”  Now  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Buryan,  from  1817  to  1864,  was 
the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Stanhope.  Memor’s 
statement  appearing  in  1859,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Stanhope.  How  far,  then,  was  that  gentle- 
man in  a position  to  be  an  authority  ? He  was 
never  at  St.  Buryan  but  once  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Stanhope’s  curates,  however,  may  havo 
supplied  Memor  with  information.  They  were- 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  now  Vicar  of  Manaccan, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Tonldn  of  St.  Buryan.  Mr. 
Houghton  informs  me  that  he  never  corresponded 
with  any  one  relating  to  Attorney-General  Noy’s 
family ; and  Mr.  Tonkin  says  he  does  not  remem- 
ber  having  at  any  time  made  any  communication 
on  the  subject  of  Noy,  nor  does  he  know  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  having  done  so.  W.  N. 

42,  Sutherland  Square,  Walworth, 


TAILOR  STORIES  AND  JOKES  : NINE  TAILORS 
MAKE  A MAN. 

(4^*^  S.  ii.437.) 

The  joke  about  the  tailors  is  very  old.  Th® 
Italians  have  it,  and  so  have  the  Germans.  In 
Silesia  the  button-makers  (Knopfmacher)  are  th© 
fractionary  parts  of  humanity  instead  of  the  tailors. 
It  is  said  there,  that  twelve  button-makers  make* 
a man.”  In  Alsatia,  when  two  peasants  fall  out^ 
one  will  say  to  the  other,  You’re  no  man,  you’re 
only  a German  tailor.”  In  Germany  the  number 
varies.  In  Hanover,  twelve  tailors  make  a man. 
In  the  high  Eifel,  they  say  thirteen  tailors,”"' 
and  sometimes  “ thirteen  tailors  oxidi  mastiff  dog  f 
an  addition  that  makes  explanation  more  difficult. 
In  the  Moselle  district  of  Prussia  the  following- 
story  is  related  as  the  key  to  the  mystery: — Nine 
tailors  (I  will  stick  to  owmiimber)  were  working 
together  in  a warm  room  ; the  season  was  mid- 
winter, and  without  were  intense  cold,  sleet,  and 
snow,  A poor  ill-clothed  tramp  knocked  at  the 
workshop-door  and  solicited  alms,  saying  he  had 
walked  many  a mile,  and  was  faint  with  cold  and 
hunger.  The  kind-hearted  tailors  not  only  shared 
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their  meals  with  him,  hut  sent  him  away  with  a 
few  groschens  in  his  pocket,  which  caused  the 
grateful  wanderer  to  exclaim,  God  bless  you ! 
you  have  made  a man  of  me  I Hence,  the  Ger- 
mans say,  originated  the  saying.  The  story  is 
rational,  true  to  nature,  and  may  be  a fact.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
fanciful  idea  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Blackley,  M.A., 
quoted  in  N.  & Q.”  at  the  above  reference.  As 
connected  with  this  subject.  Orator  Henley’s 
witticism  may  be  quoted,  that  a tailor  was  not  a 
man,  because  we  are  told  that  no  man  putteth 
a new  piece  on  an  old  garment”;  which,”  said 
Henley,  tailors  do  every  day.”  This  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  ” is  one  with  which  few 
commentators  will  coincide. 

When  Foote  printed  his  The  Tailors  : a tragedy 
for  warm  weather — now  better  known  as  Quadru- 
peds— his  title-page  motto  was,  “Hail!  sacred 
nine  ” ; from  whence  taken  I know  not.  The  pro- 
verb or  saying  “ thirteen  to  the  dozen,”  is  by  the 
Italians  connected  with  a tailor  whose  misadven- 
ture figures  in  an  old  Venetian  story,  said  to  be  an 
historical  fact.  In  Duncombe’s  British  Theatre 
may  be  found  a farce,  by  H.  Millner,  on  the  sub- 
ject, called  Thirteen  to  the  Dozen;  or,  the  Tailor 
of  Venice.  It  was  acted  at  one  of  the  minor  the- 
atres, and  had  a long  run.  Mr.  Buckstone  (then 
just  coming  out)  was  the  tailor.  Unless  the  old 
joke  can  be  explained  by  the  German  story,  it 
appears  to  me  a very  senseless  one.  A tailor  is  as 
manly,  intelligent,  and  respectable  as  is  a trades- 
man of  any  other  class.  Many  examples  can  be 
given  of  tailors  whose  after-career  has  been  emi- 
nent and  distinguished.  The  late  Francis  Place, 
the  political  writer  and  reviewer,  was  a tailor 
to  the  end  of  his  days ; Dignum,  the  famous  singer 
and  clever  comedian,  was  in  early  life  a tailor ; 
and  so  was  President  Johnson.  The  list  could  be 
increased  to  a great  extent. 

From  tailors  the  transit  is  easy  to  “ goose.” 
Doctor  Johnson  is  at  fault  here  in  his  Dictionary. 
We  have  first,  “ goose,  plural  geese  ” ; then  follow 
the  definitions  of  the  bird,  and  of  a “ tailor’s 
smoothing  iron.”  No  other  plural  is  given.  The 
plural  of  the  smoothing  iron  is  however  not 

geese,”  but  “gooses.”  No  tailor  would  say  “I 
have  two  geese’’’’',  the  phrase  would  be  “I  have 
two  gooses.”  * Stephen  Jackson. 


* After  the  production  of  the  Sadler’s  Wells  panto- 
mime Mother  Goose,  worsted  stockings,  or  rather  socks,” 
were  sold,  called  gooses — they  were  so  named  from  being 
the  same  colour  as  the  goose’s  feet,  or,  perhaps,  the  stock- 
ings of  the  heroine.  In  this  case  “ gooses  ” was  evidently 
the  proper  name.  A “ pair  of  geese  ” would  have  asto- 
nished a hosier  ! Such  a demand  would  have  been  more 
suitable  for  a shop  in  “ the  Poultry.”  I once  purchased 
“ a pair  of  gooses.”  The  name  is  now,  I suppose,  num- 
bered amongst  “ the  things  that  were.” 


The  origin  of  this  saying  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  “ N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S.  vi.  390,  663,  and 
vii.  165,  557.)  It  will  be  seen  by  the  first  of  these 
references  that  the  idea  of  its  having  been  derived 
from  the  number  of  strokes  upon  the  bell  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  a man  is  not  new.  The 
derivation  of  tailors  from  tellers  or  tail  is  ingenious, 
but  how  shall  we  account  for  the  existence  of  a 
similar  saying  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere.  S.  vii.  557.)  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  it  has  taken  its  origin  from 
the  custom  so  common  among  the  poor,  of  appren- 
ticing their  weakly  and  deformed  children  to  this 
trade,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where  there 
is  no  great  choice  of  employment?  The  able- 
bodied  labourer  and  robust  country  lass  look  down 
upon  these  frail  specimens  of  humanity,  and  the 
saying  has  become  a standard  joke  with  them. 

E.  M'O. 

Guernsey. 


Ceoss-legged  Eefigies  and  the  Oeesadees 
(3'-<i  S.  viii.  312;  S.  ii.  392,  446,  535.)— If 
Anglo-Scoths  had  quoted  in  extenso  the  passage 
in  Barbour  to  which  he  refers  (lib.  xx.  585),  he 
would  have  shown  that  the  tomb  in  St.  Bride’s 
kirk  at  Douglas  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Good  Sir  .Tames.  The  poet,  after  describing  his 
death,  goes  on  to  say  — 

“ And  the  banys  honourabilly 
In  till  the  kirk  of  Douglas  war 
Erdyt  with  dull  and  mechill  car, 

Thyer  Archibald  sune  girt  syne 
Of  Albastre  baith  fair  and  fine, 

Ordaine  a tomb  sa  richlj’- 
As  it  behowt  to  swa  worthy.” 

The  fourth  line  is  evidently  corrupt,  the  sune 
and  syne  making  evident  nonsense.  It  should 
probably  stand  — 

“ Sir  Archibald  his  son  girt  syne,’* 
as  we  know  that  Sir  Archibald  rebuilt  the  church 
in  1390. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  also  the  tomb  of 
Sir  James  de  Laudonia,  father  of  the  Black  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is 
no  other  person  than  tlm  Good  Sir  James  himself. 

Anglo-Scottjs  has^  totally  misunderstood  the 
reference  to  Salisbury  Cathedral.  No  one  denies 
that  many  of  the  cross-legged  monuments  are 
those  of  Crusaders ; but  the  question  is,  was  the 
attitude  adopted  because  they  were  so  ? Although 
it  is  described  as  cross-legged,  it  certainly  never 
conveyed  to  my  mind  any  idea  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  might  be  so  much  more  reverently  indi- 
cated in  many  ways. 

As  crossing  the  feet  is  a common  action  when 
sitting,  it  would,  in  the  case  of  an  erect  or  recum- 
bent figure,  be  no  inappropriate  way  to  expressing 
symbolically  that  the  person  represented  was  en- 
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titled — sedere  in  judicio.  It  would  appear  that 
the  fashion  of  these  cross-legged  figures  went  out 
before  the  last  of  the  Crusades. 

Geokge  Veke  Irving. 

Archbishop  King’s  Monument  (4**"  S.  ii.  415.) 
I am  sorry  to  inform  your  correspondent  0.  S.  K. 
that  there  is  not  any  monument  over  the  grave  of 
Archbishop  King  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Donn}- 
brook,  nor  any  memorial  of  him  in  the  present 
parish  church.  But^  strange  as  this  neglect  of  the 
memory  of  so  bright  an  ornament  of  the  Irish 
church  may  appear,  it  is  not  singular,  as  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  will  sufiice  to  prove : — 

“Archbishop  King  died  Ma}'  8,  1729,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Donny brook  [on  the  north  side,  as 
he  had  directed]  ; but  no  monument  or  other  memorial  of 
him  can  now  be  found  there.  Archbishop  Magee  [whose 
grandson  is  the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Peterborough] 
died  August  19,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Eathfarnham,  likewise  not  far  from  Dublin.  His 
tomb  stands  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  church ; 
but  as  no  inscription  has  been  placed  on  it,  the  spot  will  ere 
long  be  forgotten.  This  treatment  appears  somewhat 
strange  in  connexion  with  two  of  the  ablest  and  greatest 
of  the  archbishops  of  Dublin.  It  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  be  corrected  ; and  yet  perhaps  Sir  William  Jones’  plan 
is  the  wisest : ‘ The  best  monument  that  can  be  erected 
to  a man  of  literary  talents  is  a good  edition  of  his 
works.’  ” 

In  the  parish  register  of  Donnybrook  this  con- 
cise entry  appears : — 

“ Buried,  Archbishop  King,  May  10th,  1729.” 

If  C.  S.  K.  desires  further  information  regard- 
ing this  distinguished  prelate,  let  me  refer  him 
to  sundry  volumes  of  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  and  to  Brief 
Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown  and  Bonny - 
brook y pp.  73,  164  (Dublin,  1861). 

A memorial  window,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a century  and  a half,  would  not  be  inap- 
propriate. The  idea  was  entertained  some  years 
since,  but  was  not  carried  out ; and  it  is  a matter 
which,  I think,  may  fairly  claim  the  attention  of 
the  present  rector  of  Donnybrook.  If  properly 
undertaken  it  could  not  prove  a failure. 

Abhba. 

Milton  and  Philaras  (4*’^  S.  ii.  466.)  — 
Leonard  Philaras  was  a learned  Athenian,  who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Paris  as  ambassador  from 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  In  testimony  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Milton’s  defence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
he  transmitted  his  portrait  to  its  author,  accom- 
panied by  a panegyrical  epistle.  This  may  have 
been  in  Greek,  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  is 
extant.  Philaras  shortly  after  made  a journey  to 
England,  with  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  object  of 
visiting  Milton — then  in  a state  of  total  blindness. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his 
friend  might  derive  benefit  from  the  advice  and 
treatment  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  oculist 
Thevenot;  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Milton, 
inviting  him  to  describe  his  symptoms,  and  sug- 


gesting the  possibility  of  the  recovery  of  his  sight. 
This  letter,  which  is  probably  not  extant,  was 
doubtless  written  in  Latin;  as  Milton’s  noble 
reply  to  it,  as  also  his  previous  acknowledgment 
of  the  portrait  and  eulogy,  were  written  in  that 

lingua  communis  eruditorum.”  These  two  let- 
ters, with  their  translations,  are  given  by  Sym- 
mons  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  8vo,  1810,  p.  375, 
The  latter  letter  (the  fifteenth  of  Milton’s  Latin 
epistles)  has  been  translated  by  Richardson  and 
Hayley,  and  is  given,  in  the  version  of  the  latter, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  in  his  Some  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Milton,  8vo,  1826, 
p.  146.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Westminster  Hall  (4*-‘  S.  ii.  418,  600.) — To 
the  list  of  works  giving  an  account  of  this  building 
should  be  added  the  papers  printed  in  the  Archceo- 
logia,  which  are  very  interesting  as  to  the  early 
remains.  W.  P. 

Mother  oe  Anthony  Grey  (4^^  S.  i.  341.) — I 
am  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for  his  informa- 
tion. When  the  clue  is  given,  there  is  abund- 
ance of  corroborative  evidence.  The  marriage  of 
George  Grey  and  Margaret  Salvin  appears  in  the 
pedigree  in  Surtees’s  Burham;  and  the  will  of 
Gerard  Salvin,  wherein  he  mentions  his  sons-in- 
law  George  Grey  and  Robert  Rookby,  is  given  in 
Wills  and  Inventories,  vol.  i.  345  (Surtees  Society), 

E.  H.  A. 

Thomas  Baker  (4^^  S.  ii.  390.)— His  copy  of 
Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Stanhope,  and  sold  at  the  sale  in  1865. 

E.  H.  A. 

Climacterical  Year  (4^*^  S.  ii.  486.) — I beg  to 
refer  Jean  Le  Trouveur  to  an  article  of  mine  in 
2"^  S.  iv.  148.  Inside  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Sidbury,  Devon,  there  is 
a small  brass  bearing  the  following  inscription : — • 
“ 1650. 

me  . lACET  . HENRICVS  . ROBERTI 

PARSONII  . FILIVS  . QVI  . EXIIT  . ANNO  . 

^TATIS  . SV^  . CEIMACTERICO 

AETTEPOnPHTn.” 

On  reading  this,  the  question  naturally  arises  t 
When,  or  at  what  age,  did  the  defunct  die  ? My 
query  soon  elicited  two  painstaking  answers ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  writers  both  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Sixty-three,  the  common  ‘ climacter  ’ of  elderly 
people,”  according  to  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
In  a letter  of  William  Camden,  Clarenceux  King- 
at-Arms,  to  Sir  Robt.  Cotton  (at  the  Brit.  Mus., 
Cott.  MS.  Julius  Csesar,  iii.  fol.  17),  informing 
him  of  the  queen’s  restoration  to  health,  he  says : 
“hir  mynde  altogether  averted  from  Phisiq’  in 
this  hir  clymactericall  Yeare.”  Were  this  letter 
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dated  (it  only  bears  xv  Martii),  one  could  know 
if  the  queen  was  then  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

P.  A.  L. 

Epidemics  oe  the  Middle  Ages  S.  ii. 
469.) — Your  correspondent  J.  G.  may  find  at  least 
some  of  the  information  he  desires,  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  seventy-four  pa^es,  entitled  Mental 
Epidemics,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gilmore,  Rector  of 
Rathmore  (Dublin,  1868).  Abhba. 

Elisha  Coles’s  Diction aey  (4*’^  S.  ii.  471.) — 
If  S.  H.  Haklowe  will  refer  to  ‘Gorton’s  JBiofj. 
Dictionary,  I think  his  search  for  the  solution  of 
his  query  will  be  ended.  In  one  article  he  dis- 
poses of  uncle  and  nephew — both  natives  of  North- 
amptonshire, and  both  for  a time  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ',  and  both,  it  would  seem,  leaving 
or  dismissed  on  religious  grounds.  The  elder  was 
of  the  strictest  class  of  Calvinists,  and  published 
a work  on  predestination,  still  held  in  high  esteem 
by  those  of  his  opinions.  The  younger  Elisha 
appears  to  have  been  a voluminous  author  of 
elementary  books  of  education,  besides  the  dic- 
tionaries mentioned  by  Me,.  Haelowe.  Among 
the  former  are,  a Hieroglyphical  Bible  for  Youth, 
the  Complete  English  Schoolmaster,  and  one,  as 
Mr.  Gorton  remarks,  bearing  the  whimsical  title 
Nolens  Volens ; or.  You  shall  make  Latin,  ivhether 
you  will  or  no.’’"'  He  had  been  usher  in  Merchant 
Taylors’  School,  which  he  lost  by  misconduct; 
and  little  else  is  known  of  him  but  that  he  died 
in  Ireland  in  1680,  eight  years  before  his  uncle. 
Is  it  not  likely  that  the  third  Elisha,  called  Jun. 
by  Lowndes,  is  the  same  as  the  one  here  com- 
memorated ? J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Dogwood  (4^^S.ii.465.) — The  name  ‘^dogwood” 
may  be,  in  some  localities,  applied  to  other  trees 
or  plants  than  Cornus  sanguinea ; but  I can  find  no 
authority  for  it.  Hooker,  Lindley,  Platt,  and  Johns 
give  it  as  only  indicating  this  one  shrub.  Cornus 
sanguinea  enjoys  many  titles.  The  old  herbalists 
and  Chaucer  call  it  dogberry,  hound’s-tree,  and 
g’uter-tree.  Pliny  names  it  Virga  sanguinea,  or 
bloody-twig.  The  Germans  term  it  Kornelhaum 
and  Hornstruch — the  latter  repeating  the  botanic 
name,  from  cornus,  a horn ; the  hardness  of  its 
wood  being  thus  indicated.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  making  spikes  and  javelins,  and  now  for 
-skewers,  hence  its  name  prickwood.” 

I am  not  aware  that,  either  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  midland  counties,  or  here  in  the 
south,  this  name  dogwood  ” is  or  has  been  used 
to  indicate  either  Viburnum  opulus,  wild  guelder 
rose ; Euonymus  eurojjceus,  spindle-tree ; Prunus 
padus,  bird-cherry ; or  Ramnus  frangula,  berry- 
bearing  alder.  I have  conversed  much  with 
country  people  during  botanic  rambles,  and  in- 
variably the  name  “dogwood”  indicated  the 
Cornus  sanguinea  alone. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  country  correspondents  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  residing  in  the  eastern  or  western 
counties  may  have  met  with  what  appears  to  me 
a singular  misapplication  of  a name  not  unlike 
the  American  notion  which  calls  the  periwinkle 
a myrtle.  A.  H. 

Beckenham. 

Roman  Tnteement  at  Tinwell  (4^*^  S.  ii.  481.) 
In  his  account  of  the  interesting  discovery  near 
to  Tinwell,  Me.  J.  E.  Peice  refers  to  my  descrip- 
tion of  a similar  discovery  near  to  Stilton,  and 
asks  me  as  to  the  direction  that  Ermine  Street 
took  after  leaving  Chesterton.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  course  laid  down  for  it  in  the  Ordnance 
Map  is  the  correct  one.  This  takes  it  in  a per- 
fectly straight  line  from  Durobrivse  to  a point 
three-quarters  of  a mile  east  of  Barnack,  a dis- 
tance of  six-and-a-quarter  miles,  passing  between 
Castor  and  Sutton  and  west  of  Upton  (thus  cor- 
roborating Gall) ; and,  at  the  point  denoted  near 
to  Barnack,  bending  north-easterly  across  Bur- 
leigh Park,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  Ordnance 
Map  leaves  it.  But,  if  the  line  were  carried  right 
on,  it  would  take  the  road  through  Tinwell,  or 
slightly  to  the  east  of  it,  towards  Stamford.  This 
confirms  Peck’s  statement,  and  is  also  in  favour 
of  Me.  Peice’s  supposition  that  the  Roman  in- 
terment recently  discovered  was  near  to  the  track 
of  Ermine  Street.  As  the  subject  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  I may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  in  the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine  for  September  last,  I gave  a 
drawing  of  the  old  coffin  found  near  Stilton,  to- 
gether with  a description  of  the  other  articles 
since  found  near  to  it — Samian  and  Durobrivian 
pottery,  &c. : all  which  has  assisted  to  confirm 
my  original  statement,  that  this  spot  was  prob- 
ably a Roman  cemetery.  In  the  same  sketch  is 
seen  the  columbarium  at  Eolkesworth  mentioned 
by  me  at  p.  478  of  this  volume. 

Ctjthbeet  Bede. 

Bttzwings  (4^^*  S.  ii.  35,  92.) — Another  curious 
advertisement  of  the  Buzwings  appeared  in  the 
second  column  of  The  Times  of  Nov.  7,  1868  : — 

“ Lost,  between  the  Buzwing  Hall  and  Buckingham 
Palace  a large  red  ticket  order  of  the  Buzwings  to  admit 
two  postulants  to  the  titillation  10th  Nov.  1868.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  same  to  the  Matron,  the  Buzwing 
Hall,  W.C.,  shall  receive  5Z.  reward.” 

A.  B.  Z.  (p.  35)  considers  them  a secret  ento- 
mological society,  from  the  buzzing  of  wings. 
A.  H.  (p.  92),  a convivial  society  possessing  fine 
“ bees’-wing.”  But  really  I should  like  to  know 
how  to  become  a member.  A society  which  has 
such  a secret  as  a novel  and  curious  mode  of  tick- 
ling— as  to  be  worth  hi.  to  keep  from  a stranger  — 
must  be  a society  well  worth  belonging  to  in  these 
melancholy  days  of  darkness  and  so-called  comic  (!) 
Christmas  stories.  It  would  have  been  rather 
fun  to  have  found  the  ticket  and  to  have  gone  to 
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Buzwing  Hall  and  demanded  the  tickling  ” as 
well  as  the  bl.  If  kicked  out,  you  would  b^e  left 
expostulating  at  the  door.  Tickled  with  a 
straw  ” won’t  do  in  this  case,  as  the  Buzwings 
certainly  have  feathers. 

I have  heard  many  wonderings  on  this  comic 
advertisement.  The  two  puzzling  things  are,  first 
the  large  sum  offered  for  the  ticket ; second,  the 
matron!  Can  Buzwing  Hall  he  a ^‘home”^ — 
some  place  where  quaintly  religious  people  live 
together,  and  go  about  in  odd  costumes  ? If  so, 
their  funds  must  be  in  an  excellent  state,  and  I 
congratulate  the  poor  in  the  district.  Or  is  the 
whole  a piece  of  humbug  ? * Nephrite. 

Talking  a Horse’s  Leg  ofe  (4^*^  S.  ii.  488.) 
The  expression  is  not  limited  to  Lancashire.  I 
have  often  heard  it  in  Norfolk  and  in  the  midland 
counties — ‘‘Talk,  talk,  talk;  enough  to  talk  a 
horse’s  hind  leg  off.”  Joseph  Eix,  M.D. 

I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this 
remark  in  Lancashire,  as  applied  to  a person  who 
is  a great  or  incessant  talker,  but  in  the  remote 
county  of  Devon  the  saying  takes  a different  form. 
Instead  of  “ talk  ” they  would  use  the  word 
“ tell” ; and  I once  heard  a farmer  say,  “ Dthick 
veller  would  tell  a horse  to  death.” 

P.  Hutchinson. 

Van  Dunk  (4*^  S.  ii.  333.) — Dunk  is  a very 
prevalent  surname  at  Hastings. 

Chas.  Warne. 

First  Plate  executed  on  Steel  (4‘^  S. 
ii.  394,  448.) — I do  not  think  it  at  all  improbable 
that  “The  Broken  Jar,”  after  Wilkie,  was  the 
first  instance  of  engraving  on  steel  as  a book- 
illustration.  We  know  that  copper  was  exclu- 
sively used  for  such  purposes  till  within  a few 
years  previous,  though  occasional  trial  had  been 
made  of  steel  for  less  elaborate  and  important 
work.  Few  would  be  better  able  to  speak  on 
this  subject  than  the  eminent  engraver  John  Pye, 
in  whose  very  interesting  work.  The  Patronage  of 
British  Art  (8vo,  1845),  the  following  note 
occurs : — 

“ The  introduction  of  engraving  on  steel-plates  super- 
seded, for  book-embellishments,  engraving  on  copper. 
The  immense  quantity  of  this  class  of  decoration  pro- 
duced from  steel  rendered  them  a drug  in  the  market, 
and  hence  the  fashion  of  book-embellishments  was  again 
changed.  It  would  be  a nice  matter  to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive introduction  of  steel ; but  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Raimbach  engraved  a steel-plate  for  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1811.” — P.  372. 

It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  a passage  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
8fc.  relative  to  the  Mode  of  preve^iting  the  Forgery 
of  Bank  Notes  (London,  8vo,  1819),  that  the  new 
plan  had  not  come,  at  that  time,  into  general  use. 

[*  Clearly  the  latter.— Ed.] 


After  some  remarks  upon  the  consumption  of 
copper-plates — five  daily,  or  1500  in  the  year  — 
and  the  expense  and  labour  of  producing  them, 
the  following  remarks  occur : — 

“ The  possibility  of  substituting  steel  for  copper  has 
been  suggested  as  a means  of  obviating  these  difficulties. 

“ A specimen  of  engraving  on  soft  steel  was  produced 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  from  the  concur- 
rent testimon}^  of  several  witnesses  it  appears  that  a block 
or  plate  of  steel  may  be  softened  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
engraved  upon  and  etched,  and  that  the  time  required 
by  the  artist  to  produce  a given  effect  is  not  twice  that 
required  when  copper  is  made  use  of.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  plate,  when  finished  would  be  capable 
of  being  again  hardened,  and  in  that  state  will  afford 
twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  times  the  number  of  impres- 
sions that  copper  will. 

“It  was  represented  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Clymer, 
who  stated  himself  as  speaking  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  gained  while  he  was  one  of  a company  in  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  bank  notes,  that 
the  engraving  of  the  ornamental  borders  of  the  American 
bank  notes  is  made  on  thick  plates  of  soft  steel,  by 
means  of  the  turning-engine  and  the  punches  and  other 
methods  employed  by  the  engravers.  These  plates  being* 
subsequently  hardened,  are  used  to  impress  cylinders  of 
soft  steel,  and  these  cylinders,  when  hardened,  are  used  to 
impress  copper-plates,  in  which  the  writing,  vignettes, 
&c.  are  subsequently  inserted  in  the  usual  way.” — Pages 
5-7. 

From  Mr.  Pye’s  book  we  learn  tliat,  for  tbe 
plate  of  “ The  Broken  Jar,”  Warren  received  the 
sum  of  fifty  guineas ; and  that  at  the  sale  of  the 
engraver,  in  1823,  a proof  on  India  paper  sold  for 
4/.  ID. 

A beautiful  artist’s  proof  of  this  engraving, 
from  the  collection  of  Heath  the  engraver,  is  now 
before  me.  It  is  certainly  a gem ; but  so  care- 
fully were  the  plates  in  the  volume  printed,  that 
even  the  ordinary  impressions,  in  the  small-paper 
copies  of  the  Social  Day,  do  not  contrast  so  un- 
favourably with  it  as  might  have  been  expected. 

I am  also  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  picture  by  H.  Singleton,  from  which 
the  engraving  by  Anker  Smith,  A.K.A.,  to  illus- 
trate the  lines  on  Chess  (p.  104),  was  made. 
Except  in  colour,  it  is  much  in  the  manner  of 
Stothard ; the  composition  peculiarly  happy  and 
graceful ; and  it  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
engraving.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Bell-Kinging  : Bell-Literature  (3'''^  S.  xii. 
453 ; 4“^  S.  ii.  327.)  — Interesting  notes  on  the 
above  subjects  will  be  found  mthQ  Reliquice  Ilear- 
niancB,  under  the  following  dates : — May  24  and 
September  16,  1733;  January  2,  May  2,  July  9, 
and  September  28,  1734;  April  11  and  May  31, 
1735.  In  the  original  MS.  of  the  Reliquice  there 
are  further  notes  on  bell-ringing  that  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  printed  version. 

“ Hearne,”  says  Dr.  Bliss,  his  editor,  “ was  passionately 
fond  of  bell-ringing  (although  I do  not  find  that  he  prac- 
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tised  it  himself),  and  records  many  of  the  exploits  in  that 
science  at  Oxford.  The  custom  of  gownsmen  exercis- 
ing themselves  in  this  amusement  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  last  century.  I had  an  uncle,  then  a fellow,  after- 
wards an  incumbent  of  Ncav  College,  who  frequently  in- 
dulged in  a peal  on  the  college  bells,  and  Dr.  Gauntlett, 
the  late  warden,  had  been  no  mean  performer  in  his 
^munger  days.” 

T.  Westwood. 

Soc-LAMB  (4^*^  S.  ii.  467.) — According  to  Hal- 
liwell,  this  term  is  also  used  in  Sussex.  The 
A.-S.  soc  means  the  act  of  suction,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Germ.  Saugelamm,  Dutch  zuig-lam, 
both  meaning  a suching-lamb,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  etymology.  Compare  sokerel,  an 
un weaned  child;  souking-fere,  a foster-brother; 
sokeling,  a suckling  plant  or  a young  animal. 
Jamieson  also  tells  us  that  one  of  the  designations 
among  the  vulgar  for  a simpleton  is  a sookin’ 
turkey.  Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Matricide  (4**^  S.  ii.  415.)  — In  the  Criminal 
Chronology  of  York  Castle  (York,  1867,  p.  29,) 
we  read  that  on  Saturday,  April  30,  1649,  four- 
teen men  and  seven  women  were  executed  for 
various  offences.  Amongst  the  seven  is  ‘^Isabella 
Billington,  aged  thirty-two,  for  crucifying  her 
mother  at  Pocklington,  on  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1649,  and  offering  a calf  and  a cock  for  a burnt 
sacrifice  ; and  her  husband  was  hanged  for  being 
a participator  in  the  crime.” 

Probably  the  author  of  this  curious  and  inte- 
resting little  volume  could  give  your  correspon- 
dent further  details.  The  case  is  a very  curious 
one,  and  merits  resuscitating. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

WincHESTER  Cathedral  (4*^  S.  ii.  381,  495.) 
— In  reply  to  the  query,  ^^Why  a church  like 
Winchester  Cathedral  should  receive  four  dedica- 
tions, or  indeed  more  than  one,”  I answer  that 
the  matter  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  several  times  rebuilt,  and  re-dedicated.  It 
was  first  founded  by  King  Lucius,  between  the 
years  176  and  180,  and  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Saviour.  When  it  had  continued  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
agan  persecution  raised  by  Dioclesian.  It  was  re- 
uilt  and  finished  in  313  by  Constans,  the  bishop, 
who  dedicated  the  new  church  to  St.  Amphibalus, 
who  was  martyred  with  St.  Alban.  This  cathedral, 
after  being  turned  by  Cerdic  into  a pagan  temple, 
was  entirely  taken  down  by  the  Christian  con- 
vert, King  Kinegils,  who  designed  to  rebuild  it 
on  a scale  of  great  magnificence,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  His  son  Kenewalch,  however,  com- 
pleted it,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  St.  Birinus  in 
548,  and  dedicated  this  time  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  cathedral  was  again 
rebuilt  from  the  ground — this  being  the  fourth 


erection — by  St.  Ethelwold,  who  consecrated  it 
in  980,  and  dedicated  it  under  the  same  title  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the  addition  of  St. 
Sivithin ; and  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  was 
thenceforth  called  St.  Swithin’s  down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIH. 

For  all  particulars  of  these  erections,  and  of  the 
fifth  and  last  by  Bishop  Walkelin,  finished  in 
1093,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Bishop 
Milner’s  History  of  Winchester.  It  will  be  seen, 
however, 'from  the  above  epitome,  that  the  several 
dedications  had  no  reference  to  any  additions,  but 
to  the  entire  cathedral  on  each  occasion  of  its 
being  rebuilt.  Each  time  it  was  considered  a 
new  erection,  and  received  accordingly  a new 
consecration  and  dedication.  F.  C.  H. 

^‘Legends  of  Devon”  (P'*  S.  ii.  345,  478.)  — 
In  1853,  I bought  a copy  of  this  little  book  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Westcott,  in  the  Strand,  Dawlish. 
I was  amused  with  it  at  the  time,  and  since  it  has 
been  mentioned  in  N.  & Q.”  I have  been  skim- 
ming over  my  copy  again.  Besides  the  introduc- 
tion and  terminal  address  to  Luscombe  (in  verse), 
it  contains  the  legends  of — The  Parson  and  Clerk 
Rocks ; Bradley’s  Height ; Blue  Bird  of  Horna 
Wood  ; The  Man  who  Maltreated  a Ghost,  or  the 
Legend  of  Littleham ; Linton  Castle ; Kent’s 
Cavern ; Berry  Pomeroy ; and  Babbicombe  Bay. 
In  a book  like  this,  perhaps,  we  must  not  look  for 
historical  accuracy  on  every  occasion,  nor  etymolo- 
gical accuracy,  v^here  etymologies  are  probably 
only  jokingly  thrown  out.  But  knowing  some- 
thing of  Devonshire,  and  being  interested  in  what 
concerns  the  county,  I have  a curiosity  to  know 
whether  these  legends  were  merely  invented  by 
the  writers,  or  whether  the  writers  had  first  col- 
lected them  as  current  among  the  country  people 
in  the  different  districts  to  which  they  refer,  and 
then  committed  them  to  paper.  If  the  latter, 
their  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  And 
finally,  why  should  the  names  of  the  writers  be 
withheld  if  they  are  known  ? 

P.  Htttchinson. 

The  Bishops’  Version  of  the  Bible  (1®^  S.  i. 
234.) — Till  the  appearance  of  King  James’s  Bible 
in  1611,  the  Bishops’  was  considered  as  the  autho- 
rised version,  and  was  generally  used  in  churches. 
The  present  proprietors,  according  to  Anderson’s 
Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  are, — British  Museum  ; 
Bodleian;  Bristol  Museum;  St.  Paul’s;  Cam- 
bridge University  Library ; and  Lea  Wilson,  Esq. 
The  late  Rev.  J.  Forshall  informed  me  that  the 
Chetham  copy  is  the  finest  he  had  seen. 

The  preliminary  leaves  of  the  first  edition  (Lond. 
1568,  folio,)  are  misplaced.  The  proper  order  is 
thus  given  by  Wilson ; ; — 

“ The  title-page  is  as  follows  : within  a narrow  woodcut 
border  is  engraved  in  large  Roman  letters  ‘ The  holie 
Bible,’  and  immediately  below  in  letter-press,  ‘ conteyn- 
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ing  the  olde  Testament  and  the  newe.’  [These  are  not  in 
the  Chetham  copy.]  These  take  up  together  one^fifth  of 
the  page.  A well-executed  copper  engraving  has  a half- 
length  portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  an  oval  in  the  centre ; 
immediately  above  are  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  within  the  garter,  and  surmounted  by  the 
helmet  and  crest.  Upon  the  mantling,  on  the  dexter  side, 
is  a shield  with  the  arms  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  sinister, 
in  a similar  escutcheon,  party  per  pale  and  fess,  four 
lions  statant  regardant,  for  the  principality  of  Wales.  On 
either  side  of  these  are  the  figures  of  Charity  and  Reli- 
gion. Beneath  on  a tablet,  supported  by  the  lion  and 
dragon,  is  this  inscription  : ‘ Non  me  pudet  Euangelii 
Christi . Virtus  enim  Dei  est  ad  salutem  omni  credenti. 
Rom.  i.’  The  reverse  of  this  title-page  is  blank.  There 
are  many  well- executed  cuts  in  the  volume.  A full  page 
contains  fifty-seven  lines.” 

“ This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bishops’ 
Bible,  being  translated  for  the  greatest  part  by  the 
bishops,  whose  initial  letters  are  added  at  the  end  of  their 
particular  portions.  As  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  W . C. 
Willielmus  Excestrencis.  The  translators  are  recounted 
by  Strype  in  his  Life  of  Parker*  This  e.dition  is  so  rare 
that  neither  Dr.  Burnet  nor  Mr.  Strype  appear  to  have 
seen  it.  The  date  is  not  either  in  the  beginning  or  end, 
but  is  inserted  in  the  Archbishop’s  arms,  and  mentioned 
in  the  preface.  It  is  adorned  with  great  numbers  of 
beautiful  cuts.  . . . After  the  Pentateuch  is  the  picture  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  before  the  Psalms  that  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  as  favourers  of  the  work.  In  this  edition,  at  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  are  the  letters  W.  C.,  pro- 
bably for  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  the  second  edition, 
the  whole  Apocrypha  is  ascribed  to  J.  N.,  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  perhaps  revised  it  afterwards.”  — CataJogus 
Bihliothect^  Harleiance,  \o\.i.  pp.  11,  12  (quoted  in  Centura 
Literaria,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23-4). 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  this  page 
reminds  us  of  the  warm  contest  between  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Essex,  when  the  former 
pointed  to  the  latter  the  55th  Psalm,  23rd  verse — 
‘‘Bloodthirsty  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
days.”  (See  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas 
Egertoti,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  p.  7 ; ed. 
Paris,  1812,  p.  38.)  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Aegote  be  Moliha  (P*’  S.  ii.  345.) — Argote  de 
Molina  published  a translation  of  the  Life  of 
Tamerlane,  by  Pero  Mexia  (?),  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  the  same  as  Margat.  Vide  note, 
p.  vii.,  Embassy  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  to  the 
CouH  of  Tamerlane  (Hakluyt  Society’s  publica- 
tions). K.  S. 

Noethhmbeelanb  Shilling  (4**’  S.  ii.  300.) — 
The  Northumberland  shillings,  of  which  I have 
one  in  my  collection,  are  very  scarce,  and  only  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  numismatists.  There 
were  two  thousand  coined,  but  the  cause  of  their 
rarity  I have  always  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  bulk  of  them  being  lost  in  the  passage 
across  the  Irish  Channel,  while  the  few  remaining 
were  kept  back  at  the  Mint.  Chas.  Waene. 

Brunswick  Road,  Brighton. 

East  Anglian  Saints  (4^**  S.  ii.  509.) — The 
following  list  of  saints  connected  with  the  East 

* Book  IV.  chap.  20. 


A ngles  is  as  complete  and  accurate  as  I have  been 
able  to  make  it : — 

St.  Alnoth,  M.  about  670,  Feb.  27. 

St.  Ediltrude,  Etheldreda,  or  Audry,  V.  680,  June  23c 
Her  translation,  Oct.  17. 

St.  Edmund,  K.  M.  870,  May  20. 

St.  Ermenilda,  V.  about  698,  Feb.  13. 

St.  Ethelbert,  K.  M.  793,  May  20. 

St.  Felix,  B.  C.  650,  March  8. 

St.  Hugh,  B.  of  Ely,  about  1254,  Aug.  9. 

St.  John,  B.  of  Elv,  1225,  June  19. 

St.  Osyth,  V.  M.  870,  Oct.  7. 

St.  Sethryd  *,  V.  about  660,  Jan.  10. 

St.  Sexburge,  V.  about  699,  July  6. 

St.  Walstan,  C.  1016,  May  30. 

St.  Wereburge,  V.  about  675,  Feb.  3. 

St.  William  of  Norwich,  M.  il37,  March  25. 

St.  Withburge,  Y.  743,  July  19. 

F.  C.  H, 

Geeene  oe  Heeeeoedshiee  (3*''^  S.  i.  371.)— 
I came  across  the  inc[uiry  made  in  your  pages 
after  this  family  only  a few  days  ago,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  afford  your  correspondent  Nebals  any 
information  in  my  power.  He  says  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Greens  of  Norton 
Canon  sprung  from  the  family  seated  at  Greens 
Norton,  co.  Northants.  This,  I think,  more  than 
doubtful.  John  Green  by  his  will,  dated  Oct.  15, 
1591,  left  a house  at  Gloucester  as  a benefaction 
to  Norton  Canon  (in  which  parish  I expect  he 
was  born),  and  Richard  Green  had  property  there 
in  1652.  Before  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
family  seems  to  have  quitted  Norton  Canon. 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

Debications  oe  English  Chijeches  (4^*"  S.  ii, 
490.)  — The  best  evidence  of  the  dedication  of 
churches,  when  there  is  any  confusion,  is  to  be 
found  in  mediaeval  wills.  The  testator  very 
frequently,  about  the  fifteenth  century  and  early 
in  the  sixteenth,  mentions  the  place  where  he 
desires  to  be  buried,  describing  it  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  church.  Your  remark  about  chantries 
is  most  j ust,  as  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  study 
this  subject  know.  The  church  of  Marholm,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  has  been  always  supposed  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlac.  Bridges,  perhaps, 
originated  the  supposition,  for  he  says  it  is  probably 
so  dedicated  but  he  was  misled  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  a chantry.  The  church  itself,  as  old  wills 
abundantly  testify,  is  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

“ Euphijes  anb  his  Ephcebus  ” (4‘’’  S.  ii. 
437.) — Me.  Aebee’s  note  indicating  the  source  of 
the  Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus  suggests  the  more 
general  subject  of  unadmitted  translation  from 
classical  authors.  We  have  one  notable  instance 
in  Ben  Jonson’s  Catiline;  he  translates  largely  in 
that  tragedy  from  Sallust,  Bell.  Cat.,  and  gives 

* Called  by  Yen.  Bede  Sedrido.  See  his  Hist,  lib.  iii. 

c.  viii. 
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alaiost  at  length  Cicero’s  first  Oration  against 
Catiline. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  trj  and  obtain  a 
list  of  these  unacknowledged  translations  ? Doubt- 
less many  such  exist  in  our  earlier  literature, 

Johnson  Daily. 

Pallion. 

[On  this  subject  consult  the  following  work  : “ Momus 
Triumphans  : or,  the  Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage  Ex- 
pos’d in  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Comedies,  Tragi-Comedies, 
Masques,  Tragedies,  Operas,  Pastorals,  Interludes,  &c,, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  were  ever  yet  printed  in 
English.  The  names  of  their  known  and  supposed  au- 
thors : their  several  volumes  and  editions,  with  an  account 
of  the  various  originals,  as  well  English,  French,  and 
Italian,  as  Greek  and  Latine,  from  whence  most  of  them 
have  stole  their  plots.  By  Gerard  Langbaine,  Esq.  Lond. 
1688,  4to.”— Ed.] 

Whipping  Wives  (4**^  S.  i.  493.) — Permit  me 
to  make  an  important  addition  to  this  list : — 

“ Heale,  William. — An  Apologie  for  Women  ; or.  An 
Opposition  to  Mr.  D.  G(ager),  his  Assertion,  Who  held 
in  the  Act  at  Oxforde,  Anno  1608,  That  it  was  lawfull 
for  Husbands  to  beate  their  Wives.  Oxford,  1609,  4to.” 
— Lowndes’  Bib.  Man.  (ed.  Bohn),  p.  1021. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lilly,  of  Covent  Garden,  had  a copy 
for  sale  in  1866.  AV.  C.  B. 

Captain  Thomas  Ashe  (4‘*‘  S.  ii,  340,  449.) — 
The  Hermit  in  York;  a Series  of  Essays  on  a 
Variety  of  Subjects.  Hull  (1823),  sq.  12mo, 
pp.  123. 

From  a prefatory  Advertisement,”  dated 
^^May  1823,”  we  learn  that  these  essays  were 
published  in  the  Yorkshire  Gazette.  They  are 
eight  in  number,  and  bear  date  May  29 — July  18, 
1820.  No.  8 is  entitled  The  Man  with  the 
White  Hat.”  (See  & Q.”  3^^  g, 

X.)  There  are  also  allusions  to  The  Black  Dwarf 
(see  “N.  & Q.”3’^‘i  S.  viii.),&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Hotten  mentions  a copy  of  The  Hermit  in 
his  Bibliographical  Account  of  1500  Books  relating 
to  Yorkshire,  1863,  p.  19,  and  adds  “ only  a few 
copies  printed,  rare.  Hull,  printed,  1820.” 

Some  of  his  works  are  specified  in  the  Biog. 
Diet,  of  Living  Authors,  1816.  Who  is  the  author 
of  The  Hermit  in  London,  or  Sketches  of  Manners, 
1819,  published  in  Ashe’s  usual  form,  3 vols. 
12mo  ? * W.  C.  B. 

Nokfole:  Howaeh  (4‘^  S.  ii.  437.)  — I believe 
the  story  is  no  myth.  I have  always  understood 
that  “ Joshua  Bugg,”  after  his  change  of  name, 
opened  an  inn  at  Wakefield.  The  name  of  Bugg 
is  certainly  not  very  elegant,  but  it  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nocturnal  disturber.  It 
may  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  derived  from  the 
river  Bugg.  I have  known  several  instances  of 
the  name — an  ex-beadle  of  Clerkenwell  was  Mr. 
Bugg— but  I have  always  found  the  surname 


spelled  with  the  double  g,  which,  I believe,  is 
according  to  the  foreign  orthography.  The  addi- 
tional g may,  however,  be  an  aristocratical  dif^ 
ference,  heraldically  speaking.  In  Switzerland 

Punaise,”  i.e.  bug,”  is  found  at  St.  Maurice, 
Canton  du  Valais,  where  one  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  Punaise  ” is  at  the  present  time  a laun- 
dress and  dressmaker.  The  following  impromptu 
I cut  some  time  ago  from  the  Durham  Advertiser. 
It  seems  worthy  of  being  registered  amongst  the 
records  of  the  Howard  (Norfolk)  family. 

“ Gamins  ! no  more  your  shoulders  shrug, 

And  jeer  my  name  untoward ; 

For  I’m  no  longer  ‘Joshua  Bugg,’ 

But  Mister  ‘ Horfolk- Howard  ! ’ 

N.  H.” 

During  the  Bugg  controversy  one  point  has,  I 
think,  been  neglected.  Had  Mr.  Bugg  any  legal 
right  to  set  aside  his  Christian  name,  provided  that 
it  had  been  given  in  baptism  ? I think  not.  He 
was  right  in  altering  his  sirname ; but  I believe 
he  was  in  error  in  setting  aside  his  baptismal 
name.  Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Flatts,  Malhani  Moor,  Craven,  Yorkshire. 

Ehtming  Epitaphs  (4^^  S.  ii.  276.)  — On  the 
tombstone  of  Ela  Countess  of  Salisbury,  foundress 
of  Lacock  nunnery,  is  the  following  rhyming 
epitaph  : — 

“ Infra  sunt  defossa 
Ecce  venerabilis  ossa 
Quae  dedit  has  sedes 
Sacras  monialibus  aedes ; 

Abbatissae  quidem 
Quae  sancte  vixit  ibidem 
Et  Comitissa  Sarum 
Virtutum  plena  bonarum.” 

Another  occurs  on  the  face  of  a slab  now  in 
Lacock  Abbey,  but  brought  originally  from  Earley  ,* 
its  date  is,  I believe,  about  1185  : — 

“ Hie  jacet  Ilbertus 
De  Chaz  bonitate  refertus 
Qui  cum  Brotona 
Dedit  hie  perplurima  dona.” 

The  original  inscription  is  in  such  intricate  and 
puzzling  characters,  that  the  monks  thought  it 
necessary  to  repeat  it  on  the  margin  in  more  legi- 
ble letters.  Felton. 

Pantaloon  (4^’’  S.  ii.  561.)  — This  is  a real  proper 
name,  of  Greek  origin : Tlavraxicav,  altogether  a 
lion,”  was  the  name  of  a Christian  physician  and 
martyr  under  Diocletian  ; he  figures  in  the  Romish 
Calendar  under  date  July  28,  and  in  Butler’s 
Saints  under  July  27.  The  name  appears  to  have 
dropped  into  contempt  from  its  appearance  on  the 
stage,  the  learned  physician  being  represented  as 
a grey-headed  old  sage  withered  by  study.  Pan- 
taloon, his  representative  in  burlesque,  is  dwindled 
mio  pants,  as  representing  his  own  continuations. 

A.  Hall. 


[♦By  Mr.  M®Donan.] 
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‘‘Abms  oe  Natural  Daughters”  (4^*^  S.  ii. 
407,^ — I "beg  to  refer  E.  W.  to  the  coats  of  arras  of 
theMulgrave  and  Falkland  families.  An  ancestor 
of  the  former  family,  Sir  William  Phipps,  by  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Catherine  Annesley  (daughter 
of  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Anglesea,  and  Lady 
Catherine  Darnley,  natural  daughter  of  James  IL), 
introduced  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  his 
shield  the  arms  of  his  wife’s  father  (Annesley) 
and  mother,  the  latter  being  the  royal  coat  of 
arms  upon  a bordure  gobony,  argent  and  azure. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Catherine  Darn- 
ley  possessed  the  right  to  bear  her  father’s  arms 
and  transmit  them  to  her  children. 

Viscount  Falkland,  by  his  first  marriage  with 
Amelia  Fitzclarmcej  daughter  of  William  IV., 
bears  in  the  third  quarter  of  his  shield  the  royal 
arms  on  a bordure,  as  described  in  former  example, 
but  with  the  slight  difference  of  an  ermine  spot  on 
the  argent  of  bordure.  In  both  cases  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  arms  are  borne  without 
abatement.  On  the  other  hand  may  be  quoted  the 
arms  of  the  Earls  Lucan,  Newburgh,  and  Walde- 
grave.  The  first  and  second  descended  from  na- 
tural daughters  of  Charles  II. ; the  latter  from 
a natural  daughter  of  James  II.  These  three  coats 
have  no  reference  to  the  royal  source  of  the  ma- 
ternal ancestors  of  these  families.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  natural  daughters  do  not  possess  the 
right  of  the  paternal  coat  of  arms,  except  by 
special  grant,  as  one  would  infer  was  the  case  in 
the  first  two  instances  quoted.  Lisbon. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Saint  George  and  the  Dragon^  illustrated  John  Franklin. 
(Virtue.) 

We  regret  that  we  did  not  receive  this  beautiful  volume 
in  time  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  our 
Christmas  number.  The  version  of  the  legend  of  our 
National  Patron  Saint  which  Mr.  Franklin  has  chosen,  is 
that  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy’s  Reliques,  and 
the  story  as  there  told  is  illustrated  with  great  power  and 
beauty  in  twelve  large  engravings  with  quaint  and  appro- 
priate borders,  and  a number  of  head  and  tail  pieces. 
Though  Mr.  Franklin  has  had  before  his  eyes  some  of  the 
illustrations  with  which  the  artists  of  Germany  have  illus- 
trated the  legends  and  ballads  of  their  native  country, 
his  work  is  as  original  as  vigorous  ; and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  his  drawings  have  been  engraved  by  Mr. 
James  D.  Cooper  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  beauty  of  this  very  characteristic  volume. 

The  Handbook  of  Heraldry,  with  Directions  for  tracing 
Pedigrees  and  deciphering  Ancient  MSS.;  also  Rules 
for  the  Appointment  of  Liveries,  §’c.  By  John  E. 
Cussans.  Illustrated  with  One  hundred  and  fifty  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  (Hotten.) 

Mr.  Cussan’s  Introduction  to  Heraldry  is,  as  he  frankly 
avows,  in  a great  measure  a compilation,  but  it  has  two 
merits — first,  that  of  being  very  judiciously  compiled  from 
the  materials  which  he  had  before  him,  and  second,  that  of 


treating  of  many  branches  of  the  subject  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  included  in  such  manuals,  namely,  such  as 
directions  for  emblazoning,  for  tracing  and  setting  out 
pedigrees,  and  deciphering  ancient  manuscripts.  The 
chapters  on  the  appointment  of  Modern  Liveries,  and  on 
French  and  American  Heraldry,  will  in  like  manner 
have  an  interest  for  some  readers,  so  that  the  book,  which 
is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  written  especially  for 
beginners  in  heraldry,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  popular. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Notices  of  Fooitive  Tkacts  and  Chap -Books,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
Percy  Society. 

Descriptivb  Notices  op  Popular  English  Histories,  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
well. 

SIusARUM  DpLICIiB. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 


Wordsworth’s  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes:  containing  Sedgivick's 
Letters  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  District. 

Ruthvbn’s  Geological  Map  op  tub  Lake  District. 

G.  Bishop’s  (Quaker)  New  England  Judged.  Small  4to,  1661-7. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Wake,  Cockermouth. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  April  and  August,  1822,  and  January,  ,1821. 
Wanted  by  3Ir.  St.  Barhe,  4,  Pall  Mall  East.  S.  W. 


|5attce;S  t0 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor~ 

rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given  for 
clean  copies. 

Our  Notes  on  Boors  are  necessarily  abridged  this  week  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  Replies  waiting  for  insert  ion. 

Among  other  Papers  of  interest,  the  following  will  appear  in  our  next 
number ; — 

Bridget  Cromwell. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  at  San  Leo. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Plays. 

Parish  Registers. 

Ossa  inferre  licebit. 

Old  BraFses  at  Cirencester  and  Northleach. 

Brantome,  Wolsey,  and  Shakespeare. 

Hermann  Kindt.  We  hope  our  Correspondent  has  received  a letter 
with  enclosures,  posted  to  him  on  the  7th  instant. 

Brevis,  S.  H.  G.,  and  Christopher  Cook.  We  have  letters  for  these 
Correspondents,  who  are  requested  to  oblige  us  with  their  addresses. 

Aroal.  '' Arcades  ambo"  is  a well-worn  quotation  from  Virgil, 
sometimes  given  at  greater  length  — 

“ Arcades  ambo, 

Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati.” 

“ Solvitur  ambulando  ” has  formed  the  subject  of  several  recent  articles 

in  “ N.  & Q.” “ Sic  ” is  used  to  show  that  the  word  or  phrase  is  so  in 

the  authority  quoted  from “ Plutocracy  ” is  the  power  of  wealth. 

Little  Musorave.  Versions  will  be  found  in  Wit  Restored.  1658, 
p.  174;  in  Professor  Child's  Ballads;  Dryden's  Miscellany;  liitson's 
Ancient  Songs;  Percy  Society's  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  An- 
cient Ballads,  and  other  places. 

Erratum.  _ 4th  S.  ii.  p.  557,  col.  i.  line  12,  for  “Overhow”  read 
“Overtrow.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  l«.6d. 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  publisher, for  Is.  8d. 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bensjn,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adaptedfor  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  4c  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Price  Three-pence,  Post-Free,  Four  Stamps. 

» IRL  OF  THE  PERIOD  ” ALMANACK  for 

vJT  1869.  Edited  by  MISS  ECHO,  and  Illustrated  with  a Dozen 
Graphic  Sketches  and  other  Characteristic  Designs.  May  be  ordered  of 
all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 

“ ECHOES  ” Office  : 19,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

“T?CHOES  CARTOONS”  and  LYRICS  OF 

Pv  THE  TIME.  Printed  on  Imperial  Folio,  Plate  Paper,  and 
Ornamentally  Bound  with  Gilt  Edges,  forming  an  elegant  Gift-Book 
or  Drawing-room  Table  Album  ; price  Half-a-Guinea,  or  free  by  post 
Twelve  Shillings.  Money-orders  to  be  made  payable  to  PAUL  MON  - 
TAGUE. 

“ECHOES”  Office:  19, Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

May  be  ordered  at  all  Booksellers,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Re-issue  of  entirely  New  Editions  of  Standard  Historical  Works 
relating  to  several  Localities  in  the 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK. 

Upon  an  Uniform  and  Digested  Plan. 


VOLUME  FIRST. 

GARDNER’S  HISTORY  OF  DUNWICH, 

BLYTHBURGH,  and  SOUTHWOLD.  First  published  in  1750 
in  one  4to  volume.  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H,  W.  BOYCE.  Prices,  large  paper  4to,  U.  10s.;  small  paper,  12s.  6d. 
l^“  250  Copies  only  will  be  printed  of  each  Work. 

In  Preparation, 

VoL.  II.  GILLINGWATER’S  HISTORY  OP 

LOWESTOFT. 

VoL.  HI.  LODER’S  HISTORY  OF  FRAM- 

LINGHAM. 

Wangford : H.  W.  BOYCE,  Bookseller. 

London  : E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published, 

LILLY’S 

BIBLIOTHECA  ANGLO-CUBIOSA ; 

Or  a Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  Interesting  and  singular  Collection 
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colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
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DINNEFORD’S  fluid  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION  : and 
the  best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  DINNEFORD  & CO., 
172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
(Jura  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Nera?c?. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal, 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street, 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

T?  and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE.establ  ished, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine, is  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


PEPSINE. — Only  Silver  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition, 

1867. -MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE,  GLOBULES,  and 
LOZENGES— the  popular  Remedy  for  Weak  Digestion.  Manufactured 
by  T.  MORSON  & SON,  31,  33,  and  124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.C.— Bottles  from  3s.  Boxes  from  2s.  6c?.  Globules 
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CHRISTMAS  TRACTS. 

Amongst  a few  old  tracts  relating  to  Christ- 
mas in  my  possession,  some  of  which  I believe  are 
rare,  the  following  three  may  perhaps  be  worth 
notice  in  N.  & Q.”  I may  observe  that  in 
another,  called  Festorum  Metropolis,  the  Metro- 
])olitan  Feast,  or  the  Birth-Fay  of  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  is  contained  the  carol  of  Prudentius, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  carol. 

The  first  of  the  three  tracts  above  referred  to 
is  — 

“^The  Vindication  of  Christmas  ; or.  His  Twelve 
Yeares  Observations  upon  the  great  and  lamentable 
Tragedy  between  the  King  and  Parliament ; acted  by 
General  Plunder,  and  Major-General  Tax ; With  his  Ex- 
hortation to  the  People ; a Description  of  that  oppressing 
Ringworm  called  Excize  ; and  the  manner  how  our  high 
' and  mighty  Christmas- Ale,  that  formerly  would  knock 
down  Hercules,  and  trip  up  the  heels  of  a Giant,  strook 
into  a deep  Consumption  with  a blow  from  Westminster P 

Then  follows  on  the  same  page  a rude  wood- 
cut,  with  three  figures ; one  apparently  a Cavalier 
with  a label  issuing  from  his  mouth,  saying — 

Keep  out,  you  come  not  here  ” ; the  next  is  Old 
Father  Christmas  himself,  saying  — 0,  Sir,  I 
bring  good  cheere  ” j the  next  a countryman, 
saying — Old  Christmas  welcome  ; do  not  fear.” 
Below  this  woodcut  comes,  Imprinted  at  London 
for  Gr.  Horton,  1653.”  The  tract  itself  comprises 
only  eight  pages  quarto,  including  the  above  title- 


page  and  its  reverse,  which  is  blank.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Christmas  himself,  and 
after  referring  to  the  former  celebration  of  the 
feast,  and  the  pitiful  quandary  he  has  been  in 
any  time  these  twelve  years,  he  proceeds : — 

“ I was  ill  good  hope  that  so  long  a misery  would 
have  made  them  glad  to  bid  a meny  Christmas  welcome. 
But,  welcome  or  not  welcome,  I am  come ; and  at  my 
coming  (a  little  before  day)  I heard  the  cock  crow  mer- 
rily, which  I took  for  a good  omen,  or  preface  of  a most 
free  and  jovial  accommodation,  which  rejoyced  me  much, 
for  I was  as  hungry  as  a hawk  and  as  cold  as  a snow- 
ball : the  sable  curtains  of  the  night  being  drawn,  I gazed 
to  and  fro  to  make  choice  of  the  best  houses,  and  house- 
keepers, to  take  up  my  quarters  amongst  them.  But 
alas!  the  comfort  that  I found  was  colder  than  the 
weather  ; indeed,  I saw  manj^  stately  buildings,  but  very 
little  smoak  from  the  chimnies,  for  most  of  the  owners 
did  carry  their  kitchins  in  boxes,  and  the  best  and  dearest 
part  of  their  roast  meat  in  pipes.” 

Old  Cliristmas  then  gives  an  account  of  his 
visiting  a “ fair  house  in  London,  that  had  bin  an 
alderman’s,  but  was  then  possest  with  a grave 
fox-fur’d  Mammonist,”  who  receives  him  with 
scant  courtesy,  and  in  fact  turns  him  out  of  the 
house,  after  admitting  that  he,  together  with  Sir 
Achitophel  Pinchgut  and  M.  Miser,  had  got  on 
in  the  world  bybeing  Timists.  He  then  proceeds 
to  say,  that  his  best  welcome  with  some  kinde  of 
country  farmers  was  in  Devonshire,  although 
both  armies  had  been  with  them ; the  Cavaliers 
having  taken  their  horses,  and  the  other  party 
made  bold  with  their  oxen.  Well,  he  appears  to 
have  found  good  entertainment  with  them  ',  as  he 
would  still  do  there  and  further  west,  and  he 
finishes  thus  (which  has  been  quoted  elsewhere, 
but  shows  some  of  the  country  customs  of  the 
time)  : — 

“After  Dinner  we  arose  from  theboord,  and  sate  by  the 
fire,  where  the  Harth  was  imbrodered  all  over  with 
roasted  Apples,  piping  hot,  expecting  a bole  of  Ale  for  a 
cooler,  which  immediatel}^  was  transfoinned  into  warm 
Lamb-wool.  * After  which  we  discoursed  merrily,  with- 
out either  profaneness  or  obscenity ; some  went  to  cards, 
others  sung  carols  and  pleasant  songs  (suitable  to  the 
times),  then  the  poor  labouring  Hinds,  and  Maid-ser- 
vants, with  the  plow-boys,  went  nimbly  to  dancing;  the 
poor  toyling  wretches  being  glad  of  my  company,  be- 
cause the}’-  had  little  or  no  sport  at  all  till  I came  amongst 
them;  and  therefore  they  skipped  and  leaped  for  joy, 
singing  a Carol  to  the  Tune  of,  hey — 

“ Let’s  dance  and  sing,  and  make  good  chear. 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a-year ; 

Draw  Hogsheads  dry,  let  Flagons  fly, 

For  now  the  Bells  shall  ring ; 

Whilst  we  endeavour  to  make  good 
The  Title  ’gainst  a King. 

“ Thus  at  active  Games,  and  Gambols  of  Hotcockles, 
shooing  the  wild  Mare,  and  the  like  harmless  sports,  some 
part  of  the  tedious  night  was  spent,  and  early  in  the 
morning  I took  my  leave  of  them,  promising  they  should 


* Mr.  Editor,  did  you  ever  drink  genuine  Lamb’s- 
wool  ? if  not,  I will  not  say,  as  Punch  did  to  those  about 
to  marry,  “ Don’t,” — but  I will  say,  “ Do.” 
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liave  my  presence  again  the  next  25  of  December,  1653  ; 
in  the  interim,  I left  this  Christian  Exhortation,  to  all 
people  in  general : — 

“ Love  one  another,  as  my  Master  lov’d  you,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  call  home  Exiles,  help  the  Fatherless, 
cherish  the  Widow,  and  restore  to  every  man  his  due. 

“ Vale.,  for  Twelve  Moneths.” 

The  next  tract  does  not  require  much  notice  : 
including  the  title-page  and  the  blank  reverse,  it 
contains  sixteen  pages  quarto.  The  following  is 
the  title-page  : — 

“ The  Exaltation  of  Christmas  P3'e,  As  it  was  De- 
liver’d in  a Preachment  in  Lime- Street,  on  these  Words, 
And  they  did  eat  their  Plumb  Pyes  and  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly. By  P.  B.,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Midwifry. 
London : Printed  for  J.  Koberts,  in  the  Oxford-Arms 
Passage  in  Warwick-Lane.  1728.” 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a sermon,  the  text 
at  the  head  of  it  being — “ Brewerton,  chap.  xix. 
ver.  31 : ‘ And  they  did  eat  their  Plumb  Pyes, 
and  rejoiced  exceedingl3L’  ” 

There  is  not  much  wit  or  humour  in  the  work, 
and  several  passages  are  gross  and  obscene. 

The  last  tract  of  the  three  comprises  31  pages 
.8 VO,  including  the  title-page  and  blank  reverse. 
The  title-page  is  : — 

The  Trjmlof  Old  Father  Christmas,  For  Encouraging 
his  Majesty’s  Subjects  in  Idleness,  Gluttony,  Drunken- 
ness, Gaming,  Swearing,  Rioting,  and  all  Manner  of 
Extravagance  and  Debauchery.  At  the  Assizes  held  in 
the  City  of  Profusion,  Before  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Churchman,  Mr.  Justice  Feast,  Mr.  Justice  Gambol, 
and  several  other  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner and  Gaol  Delivery.  By  Josiah  King.  London. 
Printed  and  sold  by  T.  Boreman  near  Child's  Coffee- 
House,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  Sold  likewise  at 
his  Shop  at  the  Cock  on  Ludgate  Hill,  ividccxxxv.” 

Father  Christmas  is  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
pleads  ‘‘Not  Guilty,”  when  the  following  jury- 
men are  called:  Lawrence  Idle,  Barnaby  Toss- 
pot, Peter  Starve- mouse.  He  is  challenged  by 
Christmas  as  a man  of  no  soul,  and  a friend  of  no 
creature  living,  and  endeavouring  to  ruin  not  only 
the  company  of  cooks,  but  even  the  very  mouse- 
' trap  makers,  so  that  not  even  a cat  would  live 
..with  him.  Then  Patrick  Pinch,  Jeffery  Grudge, 

. -and  Henry  Hoard,  who  are  all  challenged,  as 
( Joeing  related  to  Peter  Starve-mouse : — 

'“And  if  they  make  a Feast,  they  club  their  three 
Farthings  a-piece  fora  Joint  of  Carion  at  Rag-fair,  or  a 
stale  Bullock’s  Liver,  stuff’d  with  Garlick  and  Chews  of 
Tobacco,  and  larded  with  an  Ounce  of  rusty  Bacon.” 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  then  calls  Henry 
Plump,  Martin  Merryman,  John  Jolly,  Timothy 
Tunbelly,  Solomon  Save-all  — who  is  challenged 
.as  being  one  who  never  eats  a full  meal  but  “when 
-sprats  are  Two-pence  a Peck,  and  then  he  boils  ’em 
for  the  sake  of  the  Broth.”  Next  are  called  Wil- 
liam Holidaj^,  Jonathan  Open-house,  Gregory 
Chine,  Toby  Turkey,  and  Simon  Scrape,  who  is 
.challenged  as  not  having  been  made  free  of  the 
City  of  Profusion,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to 


be  a juryman.  He  was  also  a mumper  and 
kennel-raker.  The  list  is  then  completed  with 
John  Free-body  and  Eobin  Goodfellow. 

The  j ury  being  sworn,  and  old  Christmas  being 
charged  with  enticing,  on  the  25th  of  December 
last,  and  several  days  following,  divers  of  his 
Majesty’s  peaceable  subjects  to  idleness,  drunken- 
ness, gluttony,  gaming,  cursing,  swearing,  rioting, 
and  all  manner  of  debauchery,  to  the  great  cor- 
ruption of  their  manners,  the  consumption  of  their 
fortunes,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their  constitutions, 
the  witnesses  are  called  against  the  prisoner,  and 
first,  Sauney  Scarecrow,  who  declares  him  to  be 
“ a mickle  spandthrift,  and  ane  that  consumes 
mare  in  ane  day  than  aw  the  mairkats  in  Scoat- 
land  can  furnish  in  a week,  and  had  drawn  the 
witness  into  immoralities,  having  first  made  him 
as  drunk  as  a bagpiper.”  Then  come — Francis 
Frugal,  who  calls  him  an  extravagant  old  fellow  j 
Susanna  Quiet,  a great  lover  of  silence,  who  de- 
nounces him  as  a common  disturber  j Mary  Pru- 
dence, who  complains  of  the  rude  conduct  to 
herself  and  her  three  daughters.  Patience,  Tem- 
perance, and  Modesty  (whose  virtues  she  dilates 
on)  by  the  prisoner  and  three  of  his  companions, 
Gamester,  Guzzle,  and  Brazen.  Next  comes 
David  ap  Jones,  who  proceeds  to  state  that  his 
name  is  Taffy  ap  Chones,  ap  Ohenkin,  ap  Morgan, 
ap  Eice,  ap  Griffith,  ap  Lloyd,  ap  Williams,  ap 

, when  he  is  stopped  by  the  Court.  He  then 

gives  an  account  of  an  assault  made  by  the  pri- 
soner and  others  on  himself  and  three  Mont- 
gomery-shire  gentlemen  when  they  were  at  dinner 
on  “ a tish  of  ret  herrinks,  a tish  of  leek  porrich, 
and  a tish  of  roasted  cheece.”  Caleb  Carefull 
complains  of  the  prisoner  as  the  greatest  epicure 
living.  He  has  known  him  to  eat  1000  hams, 
1200  dozen  of  fowls,  1600  chines,  2000  turkeys, 
2500  sirloins  of  beef,  3000  gallons  of  plum  por- 
ridge, 17,000  minced  pies,  with  bread  in  propor- 
tion, with  strong  beer,  Geneva,  brandy,  punch, 
and  wine,  beyond  all  proportion ; and  all  this  in 
one  day.  Eoger  Workall,  Marmaduke  Meanwell, 
Captain  Twang,  Crispin  a Cobler,  Captain  Dray, 
Mr.  Blind  zeal.  Captain  Capons-face,  and  Mrs.  All- 
tongue, all  speak  against  the  prisoner’s  character 
in  different  ways.  The  prisoner  then  in  his  de- 
fence says,  that  he  is  above  1700  years  old,  and 
never  was  questioned  at  sizes  or  sessions  before ; 
and  proceeds  at  some  length  to  speak  his  own 
merits,  and  comment  on  some  of  the  evidence. 
He  calls  as  his  witnesses  Simon  Servant,  Peter 
Poor,  and  Nicholas  Neighbourhood,  and  after- 
wards Sir  Peaceful  Plenty,  Sir  Charles  Cheerup, 
and  Doctor  Holiday,  a divine;  all  of  whom,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  their  names,  testify  highly 
in  his  favour.  Two  more  witnesses  are  then 
called  against  him  — Sir  Musty  Make-bate,  and 
Squire  Flant,  of  Mock-beggars’  Hall,  of  whom 
the  former  says  that  the  prisoner  is  a counterfeit. 
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for  pretending  the  25tli  of  December  to  be  bis 
day,  when  it  should  be  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October.  The  jury, 
without  retiring,  find  the  prisoner  Not  guilty, 
which  verdict  is  welcomed  with  the  loud  shouts 
and  applauses  of  the  joyful  crowd.”  The  judge 
then  gives  his  sentence  and  directions  to  Father 
Christmas,  to  temper  his  hospitality  with  pru- 
dence, avoiding  gluttony  and  excess.  The  tract 
ends  with  these  two  lines : — 

And  Christmas  straight  was  courted  far  and  near, 

To  each  good  house  to  taste  their  plenteous  chear.” 

Wm.  Sandys. 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  SUNG  BY  THE 

CHILDREN  AT  BECKINGTON,  SOMERSET. 

The  enclosed  curious  carol  has  been  recently 
brought  under  my  notice,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
in  season  for  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  The  friend 
who  gave  it  me  heard  it  sung  in  the  streets  the 
year  before  last.  The  only  one  like  it  that  has 
appeared  in  N.  & Q.”  is  in  1"*  S.  iv.  325.  The 
numerals,  however,  in  that  are  differently  appro- 
priated, and  some  of  them  are,  with  our  present 
light,  perfectly  unintelligible — e.  g. : — 

“ Nine  is  nine  so  bright  to  shine  . . . 

Eight  is  the  gable  angels  . . . 

Six  is  the  six  bold  trailers  . . . 

Five  is  the  flamboys  under  the  bough  . . 

Three  of  them  is  thrivers.” 

The  only  special  difficulty  in  the  carol  before  us 
is  the  reference  to  our  Lady’s  hen.”  Can  this 
have  any  connection  with  the  proverb  As  nice  as 
-a  nun’s  hen  ” ? and  if  any,  what  ? J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Sing  ! sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  one. 

One  ! what  is  one  ? 

One  they  do  call  * the  righteous  man. 

Save  poor  souls  to  rest,  Amen. 

“ Sing  ! sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  two. 

d'wo ! what  is  two  ? Two  is  the  Jiewry. 

{thfy  derail  } 

Save  poor  souls  to  rest,  Amen. 

•“  Sing  ! sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  three. 

Three  ! what  is  three  ? 

Three  is  the  Trinity. 

Chorus. — Two  is  the  Jewr3\ 

One  they  do  call,  &c. 

Sing  ! sing  ! what  shall  us  sing  .? 

Sing  all  over  four. 

Four ! what  is  four  1 

Four  is  the  open  door. 

Chorus.— ThxQQ  is  the  Trinity,  <tc. 


* Var.  (1)  One  is  God,  the  righteous  Man. 
(2)  One  is  a godly  righteous  man. 


“ Sing ! sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  five. 

Five  ! what  is  five  ? 

Five  is  the  man  alive. 

Chorus. — Four  is  the  open  door,  &c. 

“ Sing ! sing  ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  six. 

Six  ! what  is  six  ? 

Six  is  the  crucifix. 

Chorus. — Five  is  the  man  alive,  &c. 

“ Sing ! sing  ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  seven. 

Seven  ! what  is  seven  ? 

Seven  is  the  ‘ bread  of  leaven.’  * 

Chorus. — Six  is  the  crucifix,  &c. 

“ Sing  ! sing  ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  eight. 

Eight ! what  is  eight  ? 

Eight  is  the  crooked  straight. 

Chorus. — Seven  is  the  bread,  &c. 

“ Sing  ! sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  nine. 

Nine  ! what  is  nine  ? 

Nine  is  the  ‘ water  wine.’ 

Chorus. — Eight  is, 

“ Sing!  sing ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  ten. 

Ten  ! what  is  ten 

Ten  is  ‘ Our  Lady’s  hen.’ 

Chorus. — Nine  is,  ^c. 

“ Sing ! sing  1 what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  eleven. 

Eleven  I what  is  eleven  ? 

Eleven  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Chorus. — Ten  is,  &c. 

“ Sing ! sing  ! what  shall  us  sing  ? 

Sing  all  over  twelve. 

Twelve  ! what  is  twelve  ? 

Twelve  is  the  ‘ ring  of  bells.’ 

Chorus. — Eleven  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Ten  is  Our  Lady’s  hen. 

Nine  is  the  water  wine, 

Eight  is  the  crooked  straight. 
Seven  is  the  bread  of  leaven. 
Six  is  the  crucifix. 

Five  is  the  man  alive, 

Four  is  the  open  door. 

Three  is  the  Trinity, 

Two  is  the  Jewry, 

One  they  do  call 
The  Righteous  Man, 

,Save  poor  souls 
To  rest,  Amen,” 


I One  is  One  and  all  alone  ” S.  ii. 
j 324.) — I remember  as  a boy  hearing  the  follow- 
I ing One  is  one,”  &c.,  sung  as  What  shall 
I we  sing  0 ? We  will  sing  the  ones  0 One  is  one,” 
&c.  Then  What  shall  we  sing  0 ? We  will 
sing  the  twos  0.”  Two,  &c.  What  shall  we 
sing  0 ? We  will  sing  the  threes  0,”  and  so  on 
to  twelve— always  repeating  the  numbers  all  back 
to  one.  The  end  was  — 

“ What  shall  we  sing  0 ? 

W e will  sing  the  twelves  O. 


* Query,  heaven  ? 
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Twelve  twelve  apostles, 

Eleven  arch- angels, 

Ten  ten  commandments, 

Nine  bright  shiners  (?) 

Eight  gabriel  angels. 

Seven  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Six  broad  waters. 

Five  tumblers  on  a board. 

And  four  gospel  writers. 

Three  three  divers  (?) 

Two  two  lily  white  boys, 

And  they  were  clothed  in  green  0. 

One  is  one  and  all  alone, 

And  ever  more  shall  be  so.” 

It  was  sung  in  a monotone.  It  was  the  repeti- 
tion that,  as  a child;  pleased  me — like  the  House 
that  Jack  built.”  H.  H. 


Old  Latin  Eeligiods  Song  (T^^S.ii.  557.) — 
The  following  similar  hymn  is  said  in  Hebrew  by 
the  Eabbinical  .Jews  on  the  first  two  nights  of 
Passover  Hagadah  (Echod  me  yode’ah),  generally 
cc  ivho  knows  f x I know ; x is,  &c.  : — 

“x—  1 is  our  God  in  heaven  and  earth. 

2 are  the  tables  of  the  covenant  (Decalogue). 

3 are  the  patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob). 

4 are  the  matriarchs  (Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and 

Leah) . 

5 are  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

6 are  the  sections  of  the  Mishnah. 

7 are  the  days  of  the  week. 

8 are  the  days  before  circumcision. 

9 are  the  months  of  pregnancy. 

10  are  the  commandments. 

11  are  the  stars  (Joseph’s  dream). 

12  are  the  tribes  (of  Israel). 

13  are  the  attributes  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).” 

This  hymn  is  followed  by  an  Aramean  one  of 

the  purchase  of  a kid — eaten  by  the  cat,  who  was 
bitten  by  the  dog,  &c.,  in  the  style  of  The  House 
that  Jack  built.”  The  said  h5^mn  was  supposed 
to  be  an  allegory  on  Joseph’s  and  Israel’s  tribula- 
tion in  Egypt;  and  their  subsequent  redemption  ; 
borrowed  from  a German  prototype  (Delitzsch, 
Judisch  Foesie,  sect.  17;  published  in  the  seventeenth 
century).  A Mr.  Green  of  Kensington  has  alle- 
gorised the  House  that  Jack  built  ” as  the  con- 
flict between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Papacy. 

S.  M.  Drach. 

[The  subject  of  these  communications  is  closely  con- 
nected. They  all  obviously  refer  to  some  legend  or  story 
common,  we  believe,  to  the  folk  lore  of  every  country, 
which  circumstance  points  to  some  common  origin.  Is 
it  the  Rabbinical  hymn  ? — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


BRIDGET  CROMWELL. 

The  tradition  that  Bridget  Ireton-Eleetwood, 
nSe  Cromwell;  eldest  daughter  of  the  Protector 
Oliver;  was  buried  at  Stoke  Newington,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  was  based  on  an  entry  in  the 
parish  register,  which  states  that  Bridget  Fleet- 
wood  was  buried  on  the^  5th  of  Sept.  1681,  and 


I on  the  fact  that  the  family  of  Fleetwood  was  con- 
nected fi-)!  a considerable  period  with  that  parish. 
That  a Bridget  Fleetwood  was  there  buried  at 
that  date  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  she  was  not  the  Protector’s  daughter 
and  wife  of  the  Parliamentary  general.  Noble 
and  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  appear  to 
have  accepted  that  entry  in  the  register  as  con- 
clusive, without  troubling  themselves  with  further 
investigations. 

The  first  discovery  that  led  me  to  doubt  the 
correctness- of  the  tradition  was  a marriage  alle- 
gation in  the  Faculty  Office,  dated  August  24th; 
1669;  in  substance  as  follows : — 

“ Thomas  Bendish  of  Gray’s  Inn,  gentleman,  aged 
about  twenty-four,  was  to  marry  Bridget  Ireton,  spinster, 
aged  about  nineteen,  whose  parents  were  dead,  and  she 
living  Avith  and  at  the  disposal  of  her  father-in-law, 
Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq,,  of  Stoke  NeAvington,  Avhose  con- 
sent Avas  alleged.  They  Avere  to  marry  at  Stoke  New- 
ington, Islington,  or  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch.” 

There  was  still  a doubt  whether  the  word 
parents  ” in  the  allegation  might  not  have  been 
a clerical  error,  but  this  doubt  was  subsequently 
removed  by  discovering  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don’s registry  another  allegation  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“Richard  Lloyd  of  St.  James’s,  Duke’s  Place,  London, 
AvidoAver,  aged  about  thirt}^  Avas  to  marry  Jane  Ireton  of 
Newington,  Middlesex,  spinster,  aged  about  twenty,  whose 
parents  were  dead,  with  the  consent  of  her  father-in-law, 
Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.  They  were  to  marry  at  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  St.  James’s,  Duke’s  Place,  orNeAvington  aforesaid.” 

The  date  of  this  latter  allegation  was  January 
22;  1667-8;  and  it  was  impossible  longer  to  doubt 
in  the  face  of  these  two  independent  records  in 
different  offices  and  at  different  periods,  that 
Bridget  Cromwell  was  dead  more  than  thirteen 
years  before  the  date  given  as  that  of  her  burial 
at  Stoke  Newington. 

On  referring  to  Robinson’s  History  of  Stoke 
Newington  (edit.  1842;  p.  77,  note  i.),  I found  the 
following  quoted  from  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow' s 
Survey,  as  the  inscription  on  a monument  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields : — 

“ Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  and  Dame  Mary  Hartopp  his 
Avife.  He  departed  October  4,  1692,  aged  74 : she  De- 
cember 17,  1684.” 

Robinson  very  decisively  adds  : — 

“ This  was  the  Lord  General,  but  must  be  a mistake  in 
styling  Dame  Mary  Hartopp  his  wife  ; she  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  his  son-  in-law’s  mother.” 

But  it  was  not  a mistake,  for  I subsequently 
found,  also  at  the  Faculty  Office,  another  allega- 
tion to  this  effect  : — 

“ Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.  of  Feltwell,  in  theco.  of  Nor- 
folk, Avidower,  aged  about  fifty,  was  to  marry  Dame  Mary 
Hartopp  of  Newington,  Middlesex,  widow,  aged  about 
forty.  They  were  to  marr}^  at  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars  : St. 
Mary  Colechurch,  London,  or  Newington  aforesaid.” 
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The  date  of  this  allegation  was  December  29, 
1663,  and  the  marriage  actually  took  place  at  St. 
Ann,  Blackfriars,  on  the  14th  January  following, 
as  appears  by  the  register  of  that  church. 

Bridget  Cromwell,  therefore,  was  dead  at  least 
eighteen  years  before  the  date  of  the  entry  in  the 
Stoke  Newington  register  referred  to. 

This  Dame  Mary  Hartopp  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Coke,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Edward 
Hartopp,  second  baronet  of  Ereathby.  Fleetwood 
had  evidently  retired,  after  the  Restoration,  to  his 
estate  in  Norfolk,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  con- 
nection with  Stoke  Newington  commenced  only 
when  he  married  his  third  wife,  whose  residence 
was  there.  Subsequently,  Fleetwood’s  son  and 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  respectively  married 
the  daughter  and  son  of  his  third  wife  by  her 
former  husband,  and  hence  the  later  Fleetwood 
and  Hartopp  entries  in  the  Stoke  Newington 
registers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bridget, 
buried  in  1681  may  have  been  his  daughter  by 
Dame  Mary  Hartopp,  but  more  probable  that  it 
was  a child  of  his  son  Smith  Fleetwood  by  Lady 
Hartopp’s  daughter. 

Fleetwood’s  will,  which  was  proved  November 
2,  1692,  about  a month  after  his  burial  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  throws  no  light  on  the  subject.  He  men- 
tions his  “ last  dear  wife,”  and  directs  to  be  buried 
^^in  the  same  grave  or  as  near  as  may  be  ” to  her. 

The  question  now  is,  what  became  of  Bridget 
Cromwell  ? She  was  alive  in  1655,  as  is  proved 
by  certain  letters  of  Fleetwood  of  that  date,  and 
she  was  dead  in  December,  1663.  I should  be 
glad  if  those  who  see  this  note  would  look  at  their 
collections  covering  this  brief  period  of  eight  years ; 
for,  now  that  the  date  of  1681  is  no  longer  in 
the  way,  the  record  of  the  burial  of  another  of 
her  name  may  be  found  that  will  establish  her 
identity. 

If  she  lived  till  after  the  restoration,  and,  as 
seems  most  probable,  Fleetwood  retired  to  Felt- 
well,  she  ought  to  have  been  buried  there ; but 
the  Rev.  Theo.  H.  C.  Da3q  curate  of  Feltwell  (to 
whose  courtesy  I am  greatly  indebted),  assures 
me  that  no  record  of  the  fact  exists  in  the  register 
of  that  parish.  Did  she,  then,  die  before  the 
Restoration  ? If  so,  when  and  where  was  she 
buried?  Joseph  Lemuel  ChestePv. 


POEM  BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

‘M  am  not  one  of  those  who”  (as  they  say  in 
the  Flouse,  instead  of  I do  not  ”)  think  that  an 
author’s  memory  is  best  honoured  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  all  the  fugitive  or  occasional  ” trifles 
which  he  may  have  written  and  discarded.  But 
in  a volume  of  the  Examiner  for  1818,  in  the 
number  for  March  15,  I have  come  upon  these 


lines  by  Leigh  Hunt  who  did  not  always  deal  so 
gently  with  royalty,  and  the^’’  are  so  characteristic 
that  I think  their,  reproduction  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  will 
interest  many.  They  are  in  no  collection  which 
I have  ever  seen : — 


From  a volume  of  Poems,  just  published,  entitled 
‘Foliage;  or  Poems  original  and  translated,  by  Leigh 
Hunt.’ 

HIS  DEPAPvTED  LOVE  TO  PRIHCE  LEOPOLD. 


SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  VINCENT  NOVELLO. 

(^A  female  voice  is  heard,  issuing  forth  softly  and  tenderly.) 

‘ M}’-  widowed  Love ! ’ 

{Recitative  of  another  voice,  a man's.) 

“ Hark,  princelj^  mourner ! ’tis  the  voice  of  her 
You  loved  on  earth,  that  with  her  favourite  strings 
Comes  mingling  thus,  like  smiling  dreams  that  stir 
The  lips  of  day-sweet  Patience.  Hark  ! she  sings  ! 

( The  voice  returns.) 

‘ Look  up,  look  up,  and  weep  not  so, 

My  Leopold  ! my  love  ! 

Thou  touchest  me  with  such  a woe. 

As  should  not  be  above. 

Pray  be,  as  thou  wast  all  along. 

Affectionate  and  sweet,  but  strong. 

‘ I know,  dear  love,  thou  canst  not  see 
The  face  that  looks  on  thine  ; 

Thou  canst  not  touch  or  come  to  me. 

But  all  this  power  is  mine  ; 

And  I can  touch  that  bosom  still ; 

And  now  I do  so,  bj^  that  thrill ! 

‘ The  night  I passed  thee  from  my  cla\". 

And  kissed  thy  brow’s  despair, 

I met  upon  m}^  moonlight  -way 
A hundred  spirits  fair, — 

A hundred  brides,  who  all,  like  me, 

Died  in  that  first  sweet  agony. 

‘ And  we  inhabit  wondrous  bowers. 

Which,  though  they  cannot  fade. 

Have  sympathy  with  the  svveet  powers 
Of  those  our  smiles  obeyed ; 

For  as  on  earth  ye  spread  delight. 

The  leaves  are  thick  and  flowers  grow  bright. 


‘ Then  turn  thee  to  thy  wonted  will, 

Diy  thine  and  others’  tears ; 

And  we  will  build  our  palace  still, 

With  tops  above  the  spheres  ; 

And  iL'hen  thoxi  too  art  fancied  dead, 

There,  there  shall  be  our  bridal  bed.’  ” 

Shirley  Brooks. 


Eegent’s  Park. 


TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  FERETRIUS  AT  SAN  LEO. 

Mons  Feretrus  is  given  by  Cramer,  in  his 
Description  of  Ancient  Italy  (vol.  i.  p.  259),  as  the 
ancient  name  of  San  Leo,  which  served  for  many 
years  as  one  of  the  state  prisons  of  the  Papal 
States  j and  where  Cagliostro,  the  celebrated  im- 
postor, died  in  exile  in  1794.  He  supposes  the 
district,  now  Monte  Feltro,  to  derive  its  name 
from  Mons  Feretrus.  Though  I do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  such  mountain  mentioned  by  ancient 
geographers,  I have  little  doubt  that  it  was  so ; 
at  all  events  in  the  middle  ages  it  had  the  name, 
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as  Mannert  (vol.  i.  p.  485),  in  lis  GeograpUe  von 
Italia  (Leipzig,  1823),  states,  of  Monteferetron, 
and  he  quotes  Procopius  {De  B.  G.,  ii.  2)  as  his 
authority.  I draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
it,  as  I have  not  observed  it  mentioned  that  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood at  a spot  called  Monte  Jove,  which  the 
inhabitants  call  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
When  I visited  San  Leo,  in  my  antiquarian  tour, 
I proceeded  to  the  spot  and  found  only  slight 
remnants  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  I was  a 
good  deal  disappointed;  but  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  papal  governor  of  San  Leo,  I had  my  atten- 
tion dravvn  to  what  had  originally  formed  its 
chief  ornaments. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Leo  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  been  built  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  temple.  There  are  a number  of  fine 
marble  columns  with  capitals,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  any  known  order,  evidently 
showing  that  it  was  built  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  Grecian  architecture.  What  struck 
me  as  peculiar  was,  that  these  pillars  are  orna- 
mented with  the  forms  of  fish,  bulls  butting  at 
each  other,  and  many  strange  figures.  The  go- 
vernor said  that  these  columns  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Monte  Jove.  I know  not  whether 
the  idea  of  the  fish  may  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  that,  at  no  great  distance,  is 
found  a hill  called  Monte  Tausano,  where  I was 
told  that  petrified  fish  and  fruit  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  Is  this  known  to  any  geologist  among 
your  readers,  or  has  fish  ever  been  known  to  be 
so  found  elsewhere?  On  the  walls  of  the  oldest 
catacombs  of  Rome,  the  representation  of  the 
IX0T2  is  frequently  discernible,  and  always  inter- 
preted as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour;  but  this 
temple  goes  away  back  to  the  remote  period  of 
the  Umbrian  inhabitants,  a branch  of  the  great 
Pelasgic  race,  occupying  this  high-lying  part  of 
Italy.  May  it  not  point  to  the  eastern  origin  of 
this  people,  and  to  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  Hagon  ? This 
was  a species  of  fish-worship,  a remnant  of  which 
is  said  still  to  be  found  in  the  special  care  taken 
of  certain  holy  fish  in  some  parts  of  Syria  (Nie- 
buhr, Beise,  ii.  167).  And  then  as  to  the  bulls, 
we  find  that  in  Phoenicia  Ashtoreth  had  the  head 
of  a cow  or  bull,  as  may  be  seen  on  coins.  Uan- 
choniathon  states,  that  Astarte  adopted  the  head 
of  a bull  as  a symbol  of  her  sovereignty.”  I suppose 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  a fish 
[NoHus  Foseichn)  was,  from  remote  ages,  a type 
of  protective  dominion  which  the  symbolising 
spirit  of  the  ancients  caused  to  pass  into  Chris- 
tianity, as  appears  from  Eusebius  and  St.  Augus- 
tine ; but  others  will  speak  with  more  authority 
on  this  subject  than  I pretend  to  be  able  to  do. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a strange  circumstance  to 
find  fish  ornamenting  the  pillars  of  a temple 


situated  in  a remote  inland  district  of  Italy. 
Among  the  early  Romans,  the  god  Feretrius  was 
worshipped ; but  the  learned  men  of  later  times 
had  evidently  lost  the  clue  to  the  original  wor- 
ship. Festus  {De  Verhorum  Sign^catione,  1593), 
who  hands  down  much  curious  information,  but 
abounds  in  nonsensical  etymologies,  thus  speaks 
of  Feretrius : — 

“ Feretrius  Jupiter  dictus  a ferendo,  quod  pacem  ferre 
putaretur,  ex  cujus  templo  .sumebant  sceptrum,  per  quod 
jurarent,  et  lapidera  silicem,  quo  foedus  ferirent.” 

We  .find  that  Romulus  dedicated  a temple  to 
Feretrius  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  ii.  34).  This,  I think,  shows  that  the  great 
Pelasgic  race,  that  peopled  Italy  in  early  times, 
worshipped  a god  whom  they  called  Feretrius, 
though  the  origin  of  the  worship  has  been  lost 
to  us  in  the  mist  of  ages.  Can  any  one  acquainted 
with  Eastern  languages  give'  us  some  suggestion 
more  consonant  with  probability  than  the  ety- 
mology of  Festus,  or  rather  of  Verrius  Flaccus? 

As  this  district  is  little  visited,  I may  mention 
that  there  are  ancient  ruins  found  a few  miles 
distant  from  San  Leo,  at  a spot  called  Torre  Fag- 
giolo;  but  what  they  represent  in  ancient  times, 
I cannot  say,  if  not  the  small  town  of  Pitinum. 

I may  add  that  I heard  of  a work  entitled 
Storia  di  San  Leo,  by  Marini.  Is  it  known  to 
any  of  your  readers?  In  my  journey  through 
Southern  Italy,  I saw  and  perused  many  of  these 
topographical  works  in  manuscript  and  in  print; 
but  I invariably  found  that  they  contained  scarcely 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff,” 
generally  beginning  with  the  deluge,  and  giving 
everything  except  the  precise  information  that 
you  required.  Ceaufukd  Tait  Ramage, 


BEN  JONSON’S  PLAYS. 

Gifford’s  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  has  been  long 
out  of  print;  and  when  a copy  turns  up  it 
fetches,  I am  told,  a fancy-price ; and  yet,  though 
of  all  our  dramatists  Jonson  stands  most  in  need 
of  notes,  no  publisher  could  venture  to  reprint 
Gifford’s  edition  without  the  certainty  of  a loss. 
The  late  Mr.  Moxon  told  me  that  his  loss  on  Mr. 
Dyce’s  handsome  and  valuable  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  was  something  awful ; and  the 
same,  I believe,  was  the  case  with  Booth’s  most 
accurate  reprint  of  the  Folio  Shakespeare.  The 
fact  is,  though  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  million 
speaking  the  English  language,  the  number  of 
those  who  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  what 
they  read  is  incredibly  small.  I greatly  doubt, 
for  instance,  if,  of  the  myriads  who  have  pur- 
chased the  (Ilobe  and  the  other  cheap  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  one  in  a hundred  has  read  him,  and 
am  certain  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  has  en- 
deavoured to  understand  him.  Owing,  I think, 
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in  a great  measure  to  tlie  multitude  and  tlie  low 
price  of  books,  we  have  fallen  into  a habit  of 
superficial  reading.  Like  ‘^the  child  at  a feast, 
who  first  sips  of  a sweet  and  then  flies  to  ^he 
rest,”  we  run  from  book  to  book,  never  mastering 
any. 

There  is,  however,  a cycle  in  literature  as  in 
everything  else ; and  a reaction  will  come,  sooner 
or  later,*  and  then  Giflbrd’s  Jonson  will  reappear, 
I trust  competently  edited.  As  I think  the  vo- 
lumes of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  will  always  be  had  recourse 
to  by  future  editors,  I give  here,  in  addition  to  the 
three  I lately  gave  in  what  I wrote  on  the  “ Trans- 
position of  Words”  in  this  volume,  such  other 
corrections  as  I j^have  made  in  the  text  of  Moxon’s 
edition,  the  only^ne  I possess.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  very  numerous.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  words  in  italics  are  those 
used  to  supply  apparent  omissions  : — 

“ Call  up  your  young  master  ; bid  him  rise,  sir.”  , 
Every  Man,  §*c.,  i.  1. 

This  I have  already  corrected  by  transposition, 
but  Go  might  have  been  lost  at  the  beginning. 

“ And  usage  of  your  sister  both  confirm 
How  well  I have  been  affected  to  your — ” — 76.  i.  4. 

Gifibrd  added  both.  I did  the  same  myself  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shi'eio  (iv.  4),  but  I doubt  if  we 
were  justified  in  so  doing,  as  I have  met  with  no 
instance  of  both  following  the  words  with  which 
it  is  connected.  I would  read : — 

“ And  usage  of  jmur  sister  confirm  how  well 
I have  been  affected  to  joux  family T 

‘‘  Of  late  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was.” — 76. 

For  ^Gn,”  probably  caused  by  the  same  word  in 
the  following  line,  I would  read/ro??2. 

“ I pray  thee  come,  good  muss ; we  stav  for  vou.” 

76.  ii.  2. 

“ Death,  death  ! these  phrases  are  intolerable.” 

76.  iv.  1. 

The  following  lines  should  be  rearranged,  for 
Kitely  always  speaks  in  blank  verse. 

“ The  dismal  night-raven  and  the  tragic  owl.” 

" FoeUister,  iii.  1. 

“ Nat.  Annals  ! of  what  times  are  they  ? 

Lat.  I think  of  Pompej^'s.” — Sejanus,  i.  1. 

“ Ary.  0 good  ! brave  ! excellent  good  prince.” 

76.  i.  2. 

With  a great  lady,  sir,  at  a physician’s.” — 76.  ii.  4. 


* When  my  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions  (perhaps  mj’’ 
best  work)  was  published,  IMrs.  Alaric  Watts  observed: 
“ This  book  should  have  been  published  twenty  years 
ago,” — a very  sound  remark  indeed,  as  the  event  proved. 
I afterwards  gave  the  contents  of  that  volume  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Fairy  Mythology, 
fully  expecting  that  it  would  carry  off  a good  many  of 
the  remaining  copies.  It  did  not  cause  the  sale  of  a 
single  copy  ; so  the  wheel  had  not  revolved.  The  Fairy 
Mythology  itself  would  not  have  reached  a second  edition 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Bohn  happened^  to  have  a taste  for 
that  kind  of  literature. 


I cannot  conceive  wbat  made  Gifibrd  insert  sir; 
for  ^‘physician”  is  constantly  of  four  syllables  in 
this  play. 

With  Romagnia  and  rich  Candian  wines. 

Yet  drinks  the  lees  of  Lombard’s  vinegar ; 

You  will  lie  not  in  straw.” — Fox,  i.  1. 

I suspect  good,  or  some  other  adjective,  has  been 
lost  after  With”  in  the  first  line.  We  should, 
of  course,  transpose  in  the  last. 

“ And  re-return  ; coidd  make  knots  and  undo  them.” 

76.  i.  1. 

So  Gifibrd.  I read : — 

“ And  return ; make  knots  and  undo  them  again. 

Almost  as  much  as  from  Montagnie.” — 76.  iii.  2. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a scholar  like  J onson 
could  have  thus  misspelt  Montaigne  ” : the 
printer  must  have  transposed  the  i in  it,  and  a 
word  have  been  omitted,  ex.  gr.  indeed,  after 
‘^much.”  The  mistake  could  not  have  been  made 
by  Lady  Would-be,  for  she  is  not  an  ignorant  per- 
son ; on  the  contrary,  she  is  what  is  called  a 
‘‘bluestocking”  — the  first  of  the  kind  in  our 
literature. 

“ Where  yet,  if  you  make  haste,  you  may  apprehend 
him.—Ih.  iii.  2. 

An  arrant  locust ! by  heaven,  an  arrant  locust.” 

76.  iii.  5. 

“ You  mention’d  me 

For  some  instructions.  1 will  tell  you,  sir.” — 76.  iv.  1. 

For  “ mention’d  ” I would  read  motion'd,  as  in 
ii.  3.  See  the  note  on  “ Sam.  Agon.”  v.  222  in  my 
edition  of  Milton’s  Poems. 

“ And  straight  give  out  about  the  streets  you  tAvo.” 

76.  V.  1. 

“ 3 Avoc.  And  be  taught  to  bear  himself.”— 76.  v.  8. 

“ You  did  fault  to  upbraid  him 

With  the  brethren’s  blessing  of  Heidelberg,  not 
weighing 

What  need  we  have  to  hasten  on  the  Avork.” 

Alch.  iii.  1. 

“ Besides  the  main  of  hiring  force 

Abroad,  and  draAving  the  Hollanders  your  friends.” 

Ibid. 

“ Of  Face  so  famous,  the  precious  king.” — 76.  v.  2. 

Here  the  metre  seems  to  enjoin  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  adjectives,  and  this  would  fully  justify 
my  having  transposed  them  in  The  Tempest  (i.  I ; 
iv.  I).  But  most  may  have  been  lost  before 
“precious.”  We  have  three  omissions,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  this  very  play.  .•  ; 

“ 7 Avould  I had  but  time  to  beat  thee.” — 76.  v,  3. 

“ Of  that  proportion  or  in  the  rule.” 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 

“ And  your  three  pence ! give  me  an  answer.” 

. 76.  V.  2. 

“ A7id  my  heart  it  is  Avounded,  prettA’’  Amie ! ” 

Sad  Shep.,  ii.  4. 

These,  I believe,  are  all  the  errors  of  any  im- 
portance left  by  Gifibrd.  It  is  curious  that  they 
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occur  in  Jonson’s  best  plays,  and  those  which  he 
had  printed  himself.  They  are  mostly,  it  will  be 
seen,  omissions — a proof  that  the  eye  of  the  writer 
is  not  infallible.  I have  not  observed  any  errors 
in  the  Masks  and  Poems. 

I have  also  corrected  the  errors  in  Gifford’s 
Massinger,  where  they  are  about  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  in  Jonson.  In  Shakespeare  my  correc- 
tions far  exceed  a thousand,  and  those  I have 
made  in  my  copy  of  Dyce’s  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  about  hve  hundred  in  number.  This  copy  of 
mine  may,  when  it  comes  to  be  sold,  fetch  a 
fancy-price.  I must  iuform  the  reader  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  corrections  are,  as  here, 
restorations  of  the  metre. 

Thos.  Keightlet. 


I?EW  EDITION  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON’S 
WORKS. 

As  so  much  about  Archbishop  Leighton  has 
appeared  in  ‘^N.  & Q,,”  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  new  edition  of  his 
works.  This  will  be  found  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects rather  a new  book  than  a new  edition, 
since  it  not  only  contains  a number  of  pieces 
entirely  new,  but  it  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
correct  text  of  the  works  previously  published. 
Besides  the  accuracy  of  text  gained  by  collating 
the  printed  text  with  MSS.  and  first  editions,  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  works  are  illustrated  by  a careful  study 
of  many  of  the  author’s  favourite  books,  as  also  of 
the  writings  of  his  personal  friends  and  disciples, 
Andrew  Gray,  Hugh  Binning,  Henry  Scougal,  &c. 

2.  Most  of  the  quotations  and  allusions  have 
been  traced.  As  many  of  these  had  been  but 
partially  given  in  the  original  MSS.,  Leighton 
having  set  down  in  such  cases  merely  what  was 
sufficient  to  prompt  his  memory,  it  was  important 
to  recover  and  complete  these  to  make  the  text 
intelligible. 

3.  Many  quotations  have  been  recovered  which 
had  been  wholly  merged  in  the  text. 

4.  The  works  are  illustrated  by  a careful  study 
of  the  author’s  life  and  times,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  may  be  read  by  the  light  of  history  and 
chronology.  Much  of  the  obscurity  connected 
with  Leighton’s  works  has  arisen  from  not  know- 
ing at  what  times  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  were  written.  With  the  exception  of  the 
University  Lectures,  they  have  been  hitherto 
assigned  to  the  period  after  the  Restoration  ; 
whereas  in  fact  we  have  scarcely  any  remains  of 
the  author  (excepting  letters)  written  after  he 
became  a bishop. 

The  remarkable  sermon  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1669  is  the  only  discourse  of  the  bishop's 
known  to  be  extant.  It  has  been  but  once  printed 


as  he  wrote  it — viz.  in  a little  24mo  tract  in  1708. 
The  sermon  now  in  circulation  was  printed  from 
notes  taken  down  by  an  auditor.  That  given  in 
Messrs.  Longmans’  new  edition  is  printed  from  a 
MS.  copied  from  the  author’s  autograph,  and  has 
been  collated  with  the  printed  copy  of  1708.  For 
the  copy  1 possess  of  this  excessively  rare  little 
book,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Secretan,  the  lamented  Vicar  of  Longdon. 

This  edition  is  greatly  indebted  to  some  MSS. 
belonging  to  David  Laing,  Esq.,  of  the  Signet 
Library,  Edinburgh,  which  were  transcribed  from 
the  originals  in  Leighton’s  autograph  soon  after 
his  death.  The  editor  is  also  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  of  the  Bodleian 
for  a MS.  which  he  discovered  Smongst  the  Raw- 
linson  collection. 

With  regard  to  previous  editions,  it  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  the  collective  editions  which  go  by 
the  names  of  Middleton,  Jerment,  and  Pearson,  had 
no  responsible  editor.  As  to  what  Dr.  Doddridge 
edited,  in  some  cases  I have  had  better  and  fuller 
MSS.  than  he  had  access  to:  e.  g.  the  Exposition 
of  Ps.  xxxix.  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged.  The 
Comment  on  St.  Peter  I found  in  a very  faulty 
state,  and  have  made  many  thousands  of  correc- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  table  of  contents 
prefixed,  and  the  index  appended  to  this,  Leigh- 
ton’s greatest  work,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to 
the  reader. 

As  each  volume  comes  out  and  is  read,  any  in- 
formation respecting  quotations  and  allusions  not 
traced,  or  corrections  of  errata,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  William  West. 

The  Parsonage,  Nairn,  N.B. 


Loe'dou  in  1605. — 

“ For,  as  in  London  (stuft  with  enery  sort) 

Heere’s  the  Kings  Pallace,  there  the  Innes  of  Court : 
Heere  (to  the  Thames-ward  all  a-long  the  Strand) 
The  stately  houses  of  the  Nobles  stand  : 

Heere  dwell  rich  marchants  ; there  artificers  ; 

Heere  silk-men,  mercers,  gold-smithes,  iewellers  : 
There’s  a church-yard  furnisht  with  choice  of  bookes  j 
Heere  stand  the  shambles,  there  the  row  of  cookes : 
Heere  wonne  vp-holsters,  haberdashers,  homers  ; 

There  pothecaries,  grocers,  taylours,  turners  : 

Here  shoo-makers;  there  ioyners,  coopers,  curriers; 
Here  brewers,  bakers,  cutlars,  felters,  furriers : 

This  street  is  full  of  Drapers,  that  of  diars  : 

This  shop  with  tapers,  that  with  womens  tyars  : 

For  costly  toyes  ; silk  stockings,  cambrick,  lawne, 
Heere’s  choice-full  plenty  in  the  curious  Pawne  : 

And  all’s  but  an  Exchange,  where  (briefly)  no  man 
Keeps  ought  as  priuate  : Trade  makes  all  things  com- 
mon.”— JosuAH  Sylvester. 

YMarginal  noted]  “ The  world  compared  to  a mighty 
city,  wherein  dwell  people  of  all  conditions,  continually 
trafficking  together,  and  exchanging  their  particular 
commodities,  for  benefit  of  the  publike.” — J.  S. 

The  above  description  of  London  is  one  of  the 
numerous  interpolations  of  master  Josuah  Syl- 
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vester  in  his  popular  version  of  the  works  of 
Guillaume  de  Saluste  seigneur  du  Bartas.  As 
Sylvester  was  a member  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants- adventurers  we  may  assume  it  to  be 
as  exact  as  if  written  by  John  Stow  himself.  As  an 
author^  he  could  not  omit  to  notice  Taules- church- 
yard. Bolton  Coeney. 

Epigeams. — The  following  epigrams,  by  a gen- 
tleman of  the  legal  profession  in  Lancashire,  re- 
cently deceased,  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
preservation  in  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ LAW. 

Jack  says  that  of  law,  common  sense  is  the  base ; 
And,  doubtless,  in  this  he  is  right : 

Though  certain  am  I,  that  in  many  a case 
The  foundation  is  quite  out  of  sight. 

“ K.  T.  G.” 

“ A PUNNING  VINDICATION. 

Hal’s  blamed  for  not  leading  a soberer  life. 

For  spending  his  cash  and  neglecting  his  wife. 

Just  list  to  the  truth,  and  then  judge  for  yourself. 

If  the  man’s  not  belied  by  some  slanderous  elf : 

He,  in  love  with  a girl,  went  discreetly  to  court  her, 

Got  married,  and  now  scarce  does  aught  but  sup-porter.’’' 

“ E.  T.  G.” 

ON  READING  GODWIN’S  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  WIFE,  MARY 
WOLSTONECRAFT. 

“ Hard  was  th}’-  fate  in  all  the  scenes  of  life. 

As  daughter,  sister,  mother,  friend  and  wife ; 

But  harder  still  th}'  fate  in  death  we  own. 

Thus  mourned  by  Godwin  with  a heart  of  stone. 

« K.  T.  G.” 

T.  T.  W. 

Steange  Names. — In  a poll-book  for  Suffolk 
for  1727,  among  the  freeholders  of  Boxford,  is 

Arquebus  Powder  ” ; and  in  a rent-roll  for  the 
manor  of  Maple-Durham,  county  of  Plants,  for 
1614,  is  the  name  of  ^‘January  May.” 

James  Coleman. 

The  Beothees  Peect. — It  is  curious  that,  in 
Wheeler’s  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction, 
the  names  of  the  Brothers  Percy  are  not  to  be 
found.  Mr.  Timbs,  in  the  preface  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  points  out  that 

Sholto  and  Heuben  Percy,  Brothers  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Mont  Benger,”  were 
Mr.  Joseph  Clinton  liobertson,  projector  of  the 
Mechanics  Magazine  (died  1852),  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Byerley,  brother  of  Sir  John  Byerley,  the  first 
editor  of  The  Mit'ror  (died  1862).  The  name  of 
the  interesting  collection  of  anecdotes  was  taken 
from  the  Percy  Coffee  House  in  Rathbone  Place, 
where  the  idea  of  the  book  was  first  started.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  maintained  that  the  idea  origi- 
nated in  a suggestion  made  by  him  to  Dr.  Tilloch 
and  Mr.  Mayne,  to  cut  the  anecdotes  from  the 
many  years’  files  of  The  Star  newspaper,  of  which 
Dr.  Tilloch'  was  then  editor  and  Mr.  Byerley 
assistant  editor.  The  latter  overheard  the  con- 
versation, and  the  Percy  Anecdotes  were  com- 
menced. JOFN  PiGGOT,  JuN.,  F.S.A. 


A New  Cheee. — I think  it  wise  to  make  a 
note  of  the  origin,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  birth- 
place, of  a cheer  which  may  probably  cross  the 
Atlantic,  take  the  fancy  of  noisy  enthusiasts  here, 
and  become  as  well  known  among  us  as  Kentish 
fire  or  as  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! ” The  cutting  is 
from  The  Standard,  Nov.  18,  1868  ; — 

“A  Significant  Cheer. — The  inaugural  address  of 
Dr.  M‘Cosh  (late  of  Belfast),  the  new  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  ult.,  occupied  nearly 
two  hours  in  its  delivery,  but  the  interest  of  its  subject 
matter,  the  vigour  and  terseness  of  its  language,  its  prac- 
tical common  sense,  the  numerous  happy  allusions  and 
telling  hits  interspersed  through  it,  held  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  the  close,  and  hardly  half  a dozen 
left  the  building  until  it  was  finished.  He  speaks  with  a 
very  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  is  by  no  means  a graceful 
orator,  but  he  produced  throughout  a most  favourable 
impression  upon  all  his  hearers,  and  especially  upon  the 
students,  one  of  whom  shouted  as  the  speaker  closed, 
‘ Long  live  President  M‘Cosh,’  and  then  proposed  three 
cheers,  which  were  given  with  a will,  followed  by  the 
usual  tiger  and  ‘ rocket.’  The  rocket,  by  the  way,  is  a 
thoroughly  Princeton  institution,  and  as  such  deserves  a 
word  of  description.  It  is  given  with  a f-z-z-z — boom — 
a — h ! The  first  exclamation  is  supposed  to  imitate  the 
flight  of  a rocket  in  the  air ; the  second  the  explosion,  and 
the  third  the  admiring  exclamations  of  the  enthusiastic 
spectators  as  they  witness  the  burst  of  coloured  fire.  It  is 
believed  this  species  of  vocal  pyrotechnics  originated  in 
the  army ; but  wherever  it  came  from,  the  effect  of  it,  as 
given  by  a couple  of  hundred  students  who  have  ‘ given 
their  minds  ’ to  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art,  is  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.” — Neic  York  Times. 

St.  Swithin. 

Feneeal  Custom. — The  following  is  a cutting 
from  a daily  newspaper,  giving  a report  of  the  re- 
cent explosion  at  llindley  colliery : — 

“I  find  an  old  Lancashire  custom  observed  in  the  case 
of  this  funeral.  By  the  bedside  of  the  dead  man,  the  re- 
latives, as  they  took  their  last  look  at  the  corpse,  have 
formed  a tray  or  plate,  upon  which  lay  a heap  of  sprigs 
of  box.  Each  relative  has  taken  one  of  these  sprigs,  and 
will  carry  it  to  the  grave,  many  of  them  there  dropping 
it  upon  the  coffin.  Ordinarily  the  tray  contains  sprigs  of 
rosemary  or  thyme  ; but,  these  poor  Hindley  people  not 
being  able  to  obtain  those  more  poetical  plants,  have, 
rather  than  give  up  an  old  custom,  contented  themselv'es 
with  stripping  several  trees  of  boxwood  ; and  hence  it  is 
the  mourners  carry  the  bright  green  sprigs  which  I 
have  seen.” 

The  ancient  use  of  rosemary  at  funerals  is  fully 
mentioned  b}^  Brand  in  his  Popular  Antiquities. 

Edwaed  J.  Wood. 


Admiee  : “ TO  WoNDEE  AT,” — Istliis  word  often 
used  in  the  above  sense  ? I have  frequently  heard 
it  so  applied  by  an  old  woman  in  Oxfordshire. 
For  example,  she  told  me  once  her  husband  was 
looking  so  ill  I should  quite  admire  him.  1 should 
like  to  know  if  this  is  a solitary  instance  of  the 
application.  S.  L. 

Pldeality  of  Altaes. — There  are  two  altars 
in  the  parish  church  of  Frome  Selwood.  Accord- 
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ing  to  tlie  Church  Review  (Sept.  19),  there  are 
two  in  the  lately  restored  SS.  Mary  and  Kadi- 
gund,  Whitwell,  Isle  of  Wight.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  any  other  churches  belonging  to  the  Angli- 
can coniniunion  which  are  similarly  appointed  ? 

St.  S within. 

Apple-dkains  : Wasps. — I have  heard  children 
in  Devonshire  call  wasps  by  this  name.  I re- 
member a year  or  two  ago  meeting  a boy  who 
was  crying,  and  on  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter,  he  said  he  had  just  been  stung  by  an 
apple-drain.  I made  a note  of  it  at  the  time,  and 
now  inquire  if  such  a name  is  general. 

II.  Bower. 

Carlisle.  — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  whether  the  term  “ merrie,”  as  applied 
to  the  old  border  city  of  Carlisle,  signifies  gay 
or  joyous  according  to  its  modern  meaning  ? or 
whether  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  famous  or  illus- 
trious, as  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  mere  f I should  also  be  glad  to  know  when 
Carlisle  was  first  called  “merrie.*’  E.  II. 

Cromwell  and  Milton. — Who  are  the  authors 
of  two  panegyrics  on  Cromwell,  published  without 
place  or  printer’s  name  in  1654,  and  described  in 
the  title-page  as  “ Unus  a legato  Portugallici  regis 
alter  a quodam  Jesuita”  ?*  Also,  who  was  Peter 
Negescliius,  represented  as  the  author  of  a tract 
not  intended  as  a panegyric,  Comparatio  inter 
Claudium  Tiberium  Principem,  et  Olivarium  Orom- 
luellium  Protectorem,  instituta  a Petro  Negeschio, 
1657  ? The  language  used  in  the  third  pamphlet 
is  passionate  and  violent  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Ileferring  to  Cromwell  he  says : — 

“ 111  Pontio  Pilato  melioris  notie  viruni  video,  qiiam 
ill  Poiitiis  Anglicanis ; in  populo  Miltoni  eaiideni  levi- 
tateiii  et  petulaiitiam  quam  in  Judscis  deprehendo.”  — 
P.  16. 

And  he  rejoices  in  the  idea  that  — 

“ Miltoniis,  qui  ab  illo  tempore  ex  quo  adversus  reges 
scripsit,  oculorum  ciecus  factus,  tunc  quoque  aninii  ciecus 
fuisse  videtur,  curn  scripsit  Croniwellium  siiuiii  trium- 
phare.” 

At  the  close  he  speaks  of  a “ Belgicus  poeta,” 
who,  when  he  was  asked  “ Quid  de  Cromwellio 
et  Anglim  statu  sentiret,  respondit  ” : — 

“ Doelt  jeniande,  die  daer  seit,  dat  daer  de  Droes  en  Hel  is  ? 

Daer  oli  in  het  vier  en’t  krom  en’t  moorden  wel  is.” 

Query,  the  name  of  the  poet,  and  a translation 
of  the  couplet?  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Copyright  before  Printing  : Chahcer  and 
Adam  Scrivener. — Reading  Mr.  Blades’  note 
{cmte,  p.  508)  on  “ Copyright  in  the  sixteenth 

[*  A copy  of  this  work  in  the  British  Museum  has  the 
following  MS.  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page : 
“ Louis  Elzevir,  Leyden.”  This  must  be  the  second 
printer  of  that  name. — Ed.] 


century,”  leads  to  the  question:  Was  there  any 
recognised  right  in  an  author,  exclusively,  to 
supply  copies  of  his  productions  for  his  own 
pecuniary  advantage,  before  the  enactment  of  a 
law  called  the  Law  of  Copyright  ? Clearly  there 
was,  for  our  first  act  does  not  create — it  only  de- 
fines a copyright. 

Among  Chaucer’s  minor  poems,  is  one  addressed 
to  his  copyist : it  commences  “ Adam  Scrivener.” 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this  Adam  was 
an  ordinary  amanueusis,  who  wrote  down  his 
master’s  thoughts  from  dictation,  as  they  were 
first  put  into  shape,-  further  reflection  has,  how- 
ever, convinced  me  that  this  individual  was  one 
employed  to  multiply  replicas  of  existing  works 
for  circulation.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Roman  lite- 
rature, one  reader  dictated  copy  to  a roomful  of 
amanuenses,  by  which  means  twenty  or  forty  or 
more  copies  of  a work  might  be  simultaneously- 
produced  for  sale.  To  revert  to  Chaucer,  I would 
ask  : 1.  If  any  general  identity  of  calligraphy  can 
be  established  among  existing  MSS.  as  likely  to 
have  emanated  from  this  man  Adam  ? 2.  What 

profit  Chaucer  would  have  been  likely  to  obtain 
by  copies  so  produced  and  sold?  3.  Would  a 
third  party  have  been  at  liberty^-  to  transcribe 
fresh  copies,  avowedly^  for  sale  ? Of  course  stu- 
dents did  transcribe  for  their  own  use. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of 
Chaucer  is  a list  of  fifty-three  words  and 
phrases  not  understood.”  Would  it  be  permitted 
me  to  offer  an  attempted  explanation  of  these  pas- 
sages in  “ N.  & Q.,”  taking  each  one  in  turn,  as 
arranged  by’’  Tyrwhitt  ? It  seems  to  me  discredit- 
able to  English  scholarship  to  leave  this  list  any 
longer  unchallenged.  A.  H. 

Differencing  Coat  Armour. — When  a label, 
mullet,  martlet,  or  other  mark  of  cadency  is  placed 
upon  a shield  for  difference,  what  is  its  proper 
tincture  ? I can  find  no  rule  laid  down  in  any 
heraldic  author ; am  I therefore  to  assume  that  it 
is  optional  ? M. 

Eglantine. — In  a volume  of  Latin  verse  en- 
titled Fasciculus  (London,  Parker,  1866),  Mr^ 
Cidley  translates  Shelley  — 

“ I am  drunk  with  the  honey  wine 
Of  the  moon-unfolded  eglantine  ” 

thus : — 

“ Ebrius  hausi  quod  subluna 
Dulce  cynosbatos  hydromeli  offert.” 

Is  there  any''  authority  for  cynosbatos  f It  of 
course  signifies  dog-bramble  ; which,  according  to 
Paxton’s  Botanical  Dictionary , is  the  Ribes  cynos- 
bati,  a native  of  Canada.  The  gooseberry  and 
currant  are  both  of  the  Ribes  genus,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Arabic  Ribas.  But  the 
same  authority  gives  eglantine  as  equivalent  to 
the  Rosa  lutea  and  the  Rubus  cglanteria  : while 
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sweet-brier,  wbicb  Warton  identifies  with  eglan- 
tine, is  said  by  Paxton  to  be  the  Rosa  ruhiginosa. 
Milton’s  couplet  — 

“ Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ” — 
has  been  pretty  often  discussed,  and  there  are 
many  disposed  to  the  belief  that  he  meant  the 
honeysuckle.  What  did  Keats  mean  by  the  pas- 
toral eglantine  ” ? What  Shelley,  by  the  epithet 

moon-unfolded”  ? Chaucer  wrote  eglatere.  The 
word  is  musical  in  either  form,  and  likely  to  tempt 
a poet  to  use  it  without  much  consideration. 
Richardson’s  derivation  is  unpoetic  enough,  not- 
withstanding ‘^qa.  arhor  echinorum,  because  its 
branches  are  stilf,  and  with  prickles  and  thorns 
like  a hedgehog.”  I see  by  your  invaluable  index 
that  eglantine  has  been  considered  equivalent  to 
honeysuckle  (3'^'^  S.  iv.  305,  379).  But  the  deri- 
vation above  given,  if  it  can  be  justified,  points  to 
a brier  or  bramble  of  some  sort.  Makrocheik. 

J.  Fesdoist. — I have  a large  water-colour  draw- 
ing, a view  of  Beccles  (Sufifolk),  with  a harvest 
field  and  loaded  waggon  in  the  foreground,  signed 
and  dated  J.  Fesdon,  deP.  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
1833.”  The  first  three  letters  of  the  painter’s 
name  are  not  very  clear,  but  I think  I have  read 
them  right.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
me  anything  about  the  painter,  and  whether 
other  works  of  his  are  known  ? J.  S. 

Halantow,  Rtjmbelow. — The  Helston  Furry 
song  ends  with  the  chorus : — 

“ With  Halantow,  Rumbelow.” 

I have  noticed  this  old  form  elsewhere,  but 
have  lost  my  references.  Can  you  give  instances 
of  its  occurrence?  Thomas  Q,.  Couch. 

Helstone  : Harpstohe,  — In  the  county  of 
Dorset  there  is  a cromlech  and  monolith,  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  the  name  of  ‘^Hel- 
stone.”  This,  1 presume,  means  holy.  Another 
monolith  is  known  as  the  Harpstone.  I wish  to 
know’  if  I am  correct  as  to  the  first;  and  of  the 
other,  “unde  derivatur  nomen”?  Antiquary. 

A Tragedy  oe  Lemierre,  not  Tremierre 
(T*'  S.  ii.  532.) — I write  in  the  first  place  to  cor- 
rect this  error ; in  the  second,  to  add  a few  parti- 
culars. I am  engaged  in  a literary  controversy 
about  this  piece  of  the  French  poet.  That  it  was 
stopped  in  1766  by  the  police  is  quite  certain;  but 
while  my  opponent  asserts  that  it  was  done  by 
the  police  only,  I maintain  that  the  prohibition 
■was  a political  affair,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  French  court  (Lestevenon).  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  Lestevenon’s  official  correspondence  in 
the  archives  of  the  state  (at  the  Hague)  does  not 
contciin  any  allusion  or  information  respecting 
this  intervention ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I ask, 


where  did  Mr.  Hallays-Dabot  get  his  statement  ? 
He  cannot  have  dreamt  it ; he  must  have  taken  it 
either  at  an  official  source,  or  from  a contempo- 
raneous writer.  It  must  be  our  task  to  find  out 
what  is  true  and  what  is  not.  Bachaumont’s 
Meinoires  secrets  do  not  contain  anything  wortL 
noticing  respecting  this  question.  More  could  be 
found  perhaps  in  the  Journal  et  Memoires  du 
Marquis  d/ Argenson,  puhlies  par  Rathery 
Renouard,  1861-67,  nine  vols.,  of  which  the  last, 
running  to  the  year  1787,  was  published  last 
year) ; in  the  Mhnoires  et  Correspondance  litteraire^ 
dramatique,  et  anecdotique  deFavart  (Paris:  Collin, 
1808,  three  vols.)  ; and  in  the  Annee  litter aire  of 
Frevon.  I must  request  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents in  possession  of  one  of  these  works  to  [see 
what  they  can  find  in  it  with  respect  to  this 
affair. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  extracts  or 
information  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
To  facilitate  researches,  I beg  to  state  that  Le~ 
mierre’s  tragedy  was  to  be  performed  in  .January,. 
1766.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Parisian  Tones.  — Will  some  correspondent 
kindly  inform  me  whether  the  “Parisian  tones” — 
a form  of  Gregorian  chant  now  much  used,  and,. 
I believe,  brought  originally  from  Paris — are  pub- 
lished complete  in  England;  and  if  they  are, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price  of 
them  ? Even  if  they  are  only  to  be  got  in  Paris, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  publisher  and  price- 
of  them.  F.  H.  K. 

Poem. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  mu 
wliere  the  poem  is  to  be  found  commencing : — 

“ ’Twas  autumn,  and  the  leaves  were  dry, 

And  rustled  on  the  ground  ; 

And  wintry  winds  went  whistling  by, 

With  low  and  pensive  sound  ; 

As  through  the  churchyard’s  lone  retreat. 

By  meditation  led, 

I pace  with  slow  and  cautious  feet 
Above  the  sleeping  dead.” 

Sarah  Louisa  Howitt. 

Quotations  Wanted. — From  what  old  ballad 
is  the  following  colloquy  taken : — 

“ Said  Tweed  to  Till : 

‘ What  gars  thee  rin  sae  still  ?’  ” 

To  which  Till  rejoins  : — 

“ ‘ Though  ye  rin  wi’  speed  and  I rin  slaw. 

Where  ye  droun  ae  mon  I drouu  twa.’  ” 

L.  X. 

The  whereabouts  of  the  following  quotations 
would  oblige  — 

“ And  so  we  followed  Clovenfoot,  and  faithfull}"  as  any,. 
Until  he  cried,  ‘ Come  turn  aside  and  read  of — .’  ” 

[Dr.  W.  Maginn,  Don  Juan  unready  a parody  on 
W ordsworth’s  Yarrow  unvisited.'] 
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“ What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around ! 

Each  sight  how  sublime  ! and  how  awful  each  sound ! 

All  hushed  and  serene,  as  a region  of  dreams, 

The  mountains  repose  ’mid  the  roar  of  the  streams.” 

L.  H.  G. 

Maetin  Ltjthek’s  Wedding-eing.  — One  of 
tlie  daily  papers  recently  made  a statement  to  tlie 
effect  that  one  of  Martin  Luther’s  wedding-rings 
has  been  found,  and  is  at  present  undergoing  repair 
at  a jeweller’s  in  Waldenhurg,  Saxony.*  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  two  of  these  rings 
were  madej  Martin  and  Catherine  exchanging 
these  love-tokens  at  the  wedding,  according  to 
the  universal  custom  of  Germans,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  ring  at  Waldenhurg,  which  is 
of  silver  gilt,  and  hooped,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, D.  MAETINO  LTJTHEEO  CATHEEINA  V.  BOEA, 

13  juNii,  1525,”  is  said  to  be  that  worn  by 
Luther:  so  that  Catherine’s  is  yet  to  be  found. 
Can  any  one  give  information  respecting  this 
interesting  relic,  or  say  whether  anything  is 
known  of  its  existence  either  in  this  country  or 
in  Germany?  The  pair  of  old-fashioned  love- 
tokens,  worn  by  the  great  reformer  and  his  wife, 
would  be  a precious  addition  to  the  Lutheran 
relics  preserved  in  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg, 
near  Eisenach,  or  indeed  to  any  collection  of  re- 
ligious archaeological  subjects. 

H.  Baden  Peitchaed. 

Woolwich. 


Talleyeand  Peeigoed. — I have  before  me  a 
printed  invitation  to  the  funeral  of  Monsieur 
Louis  Marie  Anne  Talleyrand  Perigord,”  on  the 
7th  August,  1809;  it  is  issued  by  his  widow, 
Madame  Fidelle  Eugenie  Montigny,”  and  ad- 
dressed to  my  grandfather.  How  was  this  Talley- 
rand connected  with  the  Prince  of  Trimmers  ? 

Edin. 


Uneoetdnate  Miss  Bailey  ” (1‘‘  S.  v.  248.) 
It  is  said  here  that  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
there  is  a French  version  of  this  song  beginning — 
“ Un  capitaine  hardi  d’Halifax,”  &c. 

I am  unable  to  find  this.  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  give  the  reference,  and  greatly  oblige 

G.  E.  A. 

P.S. — Would  it  not  be  a boon  to  your  readers 
to  reprint  this  translation  ? 

[We  give  the  French  version,  as  transcribed  by  us 
many  years  ago,  but  we  fear  we  have  made  a mistake 
in  our  reference  to  the  GentlemanCs  Magazine.  The  Latin 
version  will  be  found  there ; and  not  having  added  the 
source  from  which  we  transcribed  the  French  version,  we 
have  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  we  also 
copied  that  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 


Pope’s  ^^Easteen  Peiests.”  — In  Pope’s -Essay 
on  Mati,  ep.  ii.  27,  is  the  couplet  — 

“ As  eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run. 

And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.” 

I shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
will  supply  the  reference  to  the  book  of  travels 
from  which  Pope  may  have  derived  his  illustra- 
tion. Mameetds. 

Seejeants.  — I am  anxious  to  learn  some 
details  on  a point  connected  with  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will 
spare  space  in  your  valuable  journal  for  a reply 
to  my  queries.  Can  you  inform  me  what  position 
was  held  by  serjeants  in  the  olden  days?  Were 
serjeants-at-arms  necessarily  of  gentle  blood  ? or 
was  there  a difference  in  rank  between  ^‘the 
king’s  serjeants-at-arms”  and  others?  Had  they 
especial  military  as  well  as  civil  duties?  Would 
the  serjeants  mentioned  by  De  .Toinville  as  being 
in  attendance  at  a court  banquet,  ‘^clothed  in  the 
livery  of  the  Count  of  Poitou,”  be  serjeants-at- 
arms?  Might  Marcel,  the  ^Graitor  serjeant  ” in 
the  crusading  army  of  Louis  IX.,  be  of  gentle 
blood,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  territorial  De 
before  his  name  ? Was  there  any  position  in 
that  day  answering  to  the  rank  of  serjeant  held 
by  a common  soldier  of  our  times  ? Puzzled. 

[*  See  « N.  & Q.”  3-^^  S.  iv.  430 ; 4*^  S.  ii.  311.] 


■ Un  capitaine  hardi  d’Halifax, 

Demeurant  a son  quartier, 

Seduit  une  fille  qui  se  pendait 
Un  lundi  avec  sa  jarretiere, 

Sa  conscience  se  tourmenta, 

Son  estomac  fat  gate, 

II  prit  le  fort  ratafia 
Et  ne  pensa  que  de  Miss  Baillee. 

Ah,  la  Baillee,  la  malheureuse  Baillee ! 
Ah,  la  Baillee,  la  malheureuse  Baillee ! 

‘ Un  soir  se  couchant  de  bonne  heure, 

Car  il  avait  la  fifevre, 

Dit-il  ‘ Je  suis  un  beau  garden, 

Mais  volage  comme  une  chevre.’ 

Sa  lumiere  brule  pale  et  bleu, 

De  suif  et  coton  mele  ; 

Un  revenant  approche  son  lit, 

Et  cria  ‘ Voici  Baillee,’ 

Ah,  la  Baillee,  Ac. 

‘ ‘ Va-t’en’  dit-il  ‘ou,  diable  m’emporte, 

Je  tirerai  la  sonnette.’ 

‘ Cher  capitaine,’  repond  la  dame, 

‘ Quelle  conduite  malhonnete ! 

Le  commissaire  fut  trop  severe 
Envers  une  fille  si  grelee, 

Et  le  pretre  ne  veut  pas  dire  la  Messe 
Pour  Fame  de  Mademoiselle  Baillee.’ 

Ah,  la  Baillee,  &c. 
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‘ Cher  revenant,’  dit-il  tout  has, 

‘ Arrangeons  notre  affaire, 

Une  banquenote  dans  ma  calotte 
Ferme  ta  cimetiere ! ’ 

Gaiement  s’enfuit  alors  I’esprit, 

Son  sort  si  bien  demele  : 

* Adieu  ! cher  fripon  capitaine  Smith, 

N’oubliez  pas  votre  Baillee.’ 

Ah,  la  Baillee,  la  malheureuse  Baillee ! 

Ah,  la  Baillee,  la  malheureuse  Baillee ! ] 

Gkeen  Joseph. — A writer  in  the  GentJs  Mag. 
of  1784  says  that  farmers’  daughters,  in  his 
younger  days,  carried  eggs  and  butter  to  market 
in  gr'een  Josephs,  fastened  round  with  a leather 
girdle.”  To  what  portion  of  the  female  dress 
may  this  expression  refer  ? L.  X. 

[Joseph  is  a name  for  a sort  of  riding  habit,  with 
buttons  down  to  the  skirts,  used  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ; see  engravings  of  it  in  Fairholt’s 
Costume  in  England,  ed.  1864,  pp.  396,  562.  Crabbe,  in 
The  Parish  Register,  tells  us  — 

“ There  lived  a lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice, 

Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice : 

In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress’d, 

A pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest.”] 

List  oe  Geadtjates. — I am  anxious  to  know 
whether  there  is  a list  of  the  men  who  graduated 
at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from 
1610  to  1660  ? And  if  so,  whether  such  lists  are 
available  for  reference  ? Genealogist. 

[Oxford. — There  is  a printed  Catalogue  of  Oxfoi*d 
Graduates  from  1659  to  1800 ; but  the  Matriculation 
Registers  are  very  imperfect.  About  1574— and,  in  some 
few  cases,  as  early  as  1571 — the  scribe  began  to  insert  the 
age  of  the  person  matriculated,  his  county,  and  the  con- 
dition in  life  of  his  father  ; which  plan  continued  to  be 
acted  upon  till  Michaelmas  Term,  1621,  when  the  regis- 
ters became  much  more  valuable.  Subsequently  were 
added  the  Christian  name  of  the  father,  and  the  place  of 
birth  of  every  person  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  plan  was  pursued  till,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  the  University  became  a prey  to  a set  of  Puri- 
tans. From  1647  to  1660  the  registers  are  a little  better 
than  the  account-books  of  the  beadles,  irregularly  kept, 
and  extremely  defective  in  information.  From  1660  to 
the  present  time  the  registers  are  regular  and  invaluable, 
containing  the  same  information  that  is  found  in  those 
from  1621  to  1647.  (Sims,  Manual  for  the  Genealogist, 
&c.  p,  391.) 

Cambridge. — The  printed  lists  of  Graduates  commence 
in  1659,  and  are  continued  to  the  year  1856.  There  is  a 
list  of  B.A.s  between  1500  and  1716  in  Addit.  MS.  5885 
(Brit.  Museum),  continued  to  the  year  1774  by  William 
Cole,  Addit.  MS.  5841.  These  lists,  however,  are  very 
defective.  They  were  transcribed  from  the  manuscripts 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  master  of  Emanuel  College,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  ancient  calligraphy.  There 


is  a complete  manuscript  list  of  graduates,  in  five  volumes 
folio,  in  the  Cambridge  Registry  at  the  Pitt  Press,  drawn 
up  for  the  most  part  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Romilly,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.] 

The  Ballot.  — When  was  tbe  ballot  system 
originated  ? What  is  the  first  notice  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ballot  ? Filixjs  Ecclesi^. 

Whitefriars  Club. 

[To  save  time  and  research,  the  following  articles,  of 
easy  access,  may  be  consulted: — “The  History  of  Voting 
by  Ballot,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in 
the  Athenaeum  of  April  11,  1868;  an  article  by  the  late 
Lord  Strangford  in  “ N.  & Q.”  l^t  S.  x.  297  ; and  for 
Pliny’s  remarks  on  it,  3’'^  S.  xi.  475.  Several  pamphlets 
from  time  to  time  have  appeared  on  the  Ballot,  such  as — 
(1)  “The  Benefit  of  the  Ballot,  with  the  Nature  and  Use 
thereof,  particular^  in  the  Republick  of  Venice,”  fol.  no 
date.  (2)  “ A Speech  on  the  Question  of  using  the  Ballot 
in  the  Election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  By  Mosepse- 
phus.”  Bond.  1831,  8vo.  (3)  “Objections  to  the  Ballot.” 
Lond.  1831,  8vo.  (4)  Sydney  Smith’s  racy  pamphlet  on 
“The  Ballot,”  1839,  8vo,  must  not  be  overlooked.] 

Foxe’s  ‘^Book  oe  Maetyrs.”  — In  the  first 
vol.  fourth  edition  (1583),  I find  in  the  Kalendar 
for  July  — 

“Anthony  Person,  martyr ; 

Robert  Testwood,  martyr ; 

H.  Finnemore,  mar.” 

On  referring  to  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformat 
lion,  and  to  Fuller’s  Worthies,  I cannot  find  any 
mention  at  all  of  Finnemore,  but  of  Henry  Filmer, 
who  was  churchwarden  of  Windsor,  and  was 
burnt  with  Person  and  Testwood  at  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1543. 

Did  Foxe  correct  in  subsequent  editions  Finne- 
more to  Fillmer,  or  does  the  error  lie  with  Burnet 
and  Fuller  ? If  any  of  your  correspondents  pos- 
sessing old  editions  would  kindly  inform  me  how 
it  is  entered  in  them,  I should  be  much  obliged. 

E.  J.  F. 

4,  Blunsdon  Buildings,  Sandgate. 

[In  the  edition  of  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  1843, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend  (so  cruelly  gibbeted 
by  the  late  Dr.  Maitland),  the  name  of  H.  Finnemore 
appears  in  “ The  Kalendar  ” as  having  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  the  same  da^^  with  Anthony  Person  and  Robert 
Testwood  : hence  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  reading  in 
all  the  editions.  We  look  upon  the  variation  of  names  as 
a misprint,  as  Foxe  in  his  details  of  this  event  correctly 
names  Henry  Filmer  as  having  suffered  with  the  other 
two  in  the  year  1543.] 

Sir  Peter  Warren.  — I wish  to  know  if  the 
late  Sir  Peter  Warren,  K.B.,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
an  admiral,  born  1703,  died  1752,  a native  of  Ire- 
land, was  ever  married  ? If  he  was,  what  was  his 
wife’s  maiden  name,  and  when  were  they  married  ? 
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What  was  Sir  Peter’s  father’s  name,  and  at  what 
place  in  Ireland  was  he  born  ? I am  under  the 
impression  that  Sir  P.  Warren  was  married  and  had 
a son,  whose  name  I do  not  know,  who  was  aider- 
man  and  afterwards  lord  mayor  of  Dublin. 

C.  H.  B. 

[Sir  Peter  Warren  was  the  son  of  Michael  Warren  of 
Warrenstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  For  some  account 
of  his  ancestry  consult  D’Alton’s  King  James's  Irish  Army 
Lists,  ii.  34.  Sir  Peter  married  Anna  De  Lancy,  sister 
of  Gen.  Oliver  De  Lancy  of  New  York,  and  had  three 
daughters— (1)  Anna,  married  in  1758  to  Lieut.-Gen. 
Charles  Fitzroy,  created  Baron  Southampton  ; (2)  Char- 
lotte, married  Willoughby,  Earl  of  Abingdon ; (3)  Susan, 
married  her  cousin,  Col.  Wm.  Skinner,  the  grandson  of 
Margaret  Van  Cortlandt.  (Burke’s  Diet,  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,  ed.  1850,  ii.  1362.)  On  the  costly  and  imposing 
monument  by  Koubiliac  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren in  Westminster  Abbej^,  the  Christian  name  of  his 
wife  is  Susannah,  “ who  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected.”  See  Weale’s  Westminster  Ahhey,  ii.  205,  and 
George  Lewis  Smyth’s  Biographical  Illustrations  of  West- 
minster Ahhey,  1843,  p.  143.  The  latter  work  contains 
an  excellent  biographical  notice  of  the  admiral.  Lady 
Warren  died  on  Nov.  19,  177L] 

Domesday  Survey. — The  Record  Commission 
edition  of  the  Domesday  Survey  contains  an  index 
of  tenants  in  capite,  but  no  complete  index  nomi- 
num  to  the  whole  record.  Does  such  a compila- 
tion exist  elsewhere  in  print  or  manuscript  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

[Our  correspondent  may  find  what  he  requires  in  Sir 
Henry  Ellis’s  General  Introduction  to  Domesday  Book,  two 
vols.  8vo,  1833,  which  contains  Indexes  of  the  Tenants  in 
Chief,  and  Under  Tenants,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey ; as 
well  as  of  the  Holders  of  Lands  mentioned  in  Domesday 
anterior  to  the  formation  of  that  record.  This  valuable 
work  is  illustrated  by  numerous  notes  and  comments.] 

Proper  Colour  eor  Liveries. — I have  looked 
through  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  and  a number  of  other  works 
likely  to  give  information  on  this  subject,  in  vain. 
It  is,  I believe,  taken  as  a general  rule  that  a man’s 
liveries  should  follow  the  principal  colour  of  his 
arms,  and  be  faced  with  that  of  the  principal 
metal.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing note : — 

“ The  colours  of  the  early  Plantagenets  appear  to  have 
been  white  and  red ; of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  white  and 
blue;  those  of  the  house  of  York,  murrey  and  blue;  the 
Tudors,  white  and  green.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
amongst  less  illustrious  families.” — Montague’s  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Heraldry,  p.  50. 

I should  be  glad  of  any  references  to  authorities 
upon  this  subject.  M. 

[Mr.  Cussans,  in  his  HandhooJi  of  Heraldry  noticed  b}^ 
us  last  week,  says,  speaking  of  liveries — “ the  colour  of 
these  depend  entirely  upon  the  tincture  of  his  escutcheon. 


In  both  the  dominant  colour  should  be  the  same;  the 
subsidiary  colour  of  the  livery  (or,  as  a tailor  would  call 
it,  the  trimmings— that  is,  the  collar,  cuffs,  linings,  and 
buttons)  should  be  of  the  colour  of  the  principal  charge. 
For  example,  a gentleman  bears  azure,  a fess  or ; in  this 
case,  the  coat  of  the  servant  should  be  blue,  faced  with 
yellow.”  The  whole  chapter  should  be  read  by  our  cor- 
respondent.] 


“ OSSA  INFERRE  LICEBIT.” 

(4^^  S.  ii.  467.) 

By  the  laws  of  Solon,  an  action  for  violation, 

Sepulchri  violati  actio,”  lay  against  those  who, 
inter  alia,  disturbed  a tomb  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  within  it  a corpse,  without  a title  to  such 
a privilege.  So  Cicero  : — 

“ De  sepulchris  autem  nihil  est  apud  Solonem  amplius, 
quam,  ne  quis  ea  deleat,  neve  alienum  inferat:  poenaque 
est,  si  quis  hustum  (nam  id  puto  appellari  aut 

monumentum,  inquit,  aut  columnam,  violarit,  deiecerit,  fre- 
gerit." — He  Legihus,  ii.  xxvi. 

The  following  passage,  from  a learned  treatise 
on  the  subject,  will,  though  somewhat  obscure  in 
parts  as  to  precise  meaning,  serve  still  further  to 
illustrate  the  subj  ect : — 

“ Sed  et  Illatione  illegitimd  sepulchrum  poterat  violari, 
videlicet,  si  quis  contra  voluntatem  testatoris  in  hereditarium 
sepulchrum,  quamvis  heres,  inferat,  ut  ex  L.  3.  D.  De 
Sepul.  viol,  quam  totam  supra  adduximus,  videre  est. 
Item,  si  quis  in  alienum  sepulchrum  mortuum  suum  alien- 
vmve  intulerit,  ut  est  in  sententiis  Pauli,  quas  exvetustiss. 
libro  Yesontione  ad  se  perlato  refert  Cujac.  lib.  21. 
Observ.  cap.  13.  Quare  etiam  si  quis  in  fundo  empto,  in 
quo  sepulchrum  sit,  eb  mortuum  inferret,  sepulchri  vio- 
lati reus  erat.  Nam  etsi  quidem  nominatim  nihil  esset 
exceptum,  tamen  sepulchrum  emptorem  fundi  non  seque- 
batur,  si  modo  in  id  puhlicum  iter  transeat,  ex  L.  54.  D. 
De  Action.  Emp.  et  Venditi.  Sed  ssepius  fundi  venditor 
controversias  cavendse  solebat  excipere  locum  sepulchri, 
ad  hoc  ut  ipse  posterique  ejus  illo  inferrentur." — Johan. 
Kirchmanni  He  Funerihus  Romanorum,  12mo,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1672,  pp.  434. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  urban  in- 
terment was  prohibited — in  urbe  ne  sepelito  ” — • 
and  the  dead  were  accordingly  transported  with- 
out the  city,  and  buried  in  fields  or  public  ways. 
Hence  it  became  important  to  commemorate,  by 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  such  words  as  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  note,  the  reservation,  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives  and  descendants  of  the  de- 
funct, of  the  right  to  continue  to  make  use  of  the 
family  vault,  though  the  land  on  which  it  was 
situated  had  passed  from  their  possession.  A like 
inscription  might  also,  to  judge  from  the  above 
extract,  be  held  to  imply  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser  of  the  land  to  make  use  of  the  se- 
pulchre for  interment  without  incurring  the  penalty 
of  violation.  In  the  same  way  was  sometimes 
retained  and  recorded  by  an  inscription  a right  of 
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way — Itus,  Aditiis,  Ambitus,” — to  tbe  monu- 
ment, when  the  family  of  its  occupants  had  alien- 
ated the  land.  That  this  privilege  had  been  lost 
by  Koscius,  Jun.,  was  adduced  by  Cicero  as  a 
proof  of  the  indigence  to  which  the  son  of  the 
great  actor  had  been  reduced  : — 

“ Filii  autem  ejus  egestas  indigiiissima  ; cui  de  tanto 
patrimonio  praedo  iste  nefarius  ne  iter  quidem  ad  sepiil- 
chrum  patrium  reliquisset.” — Pro  Sext.  Ros.  cap.  ix. 

Here  we  may  suppose  that,  no  public  road  lying 
through  the  property,  a right  of  way  to  the  tomb 
should  have  been  reserved  by  the  vendor;  and 
that  this  was  omitted,  may  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that  the  sale  was  effected,  not  in  the 
name  of  Roscius,  but  that  of  Scylla. 

'V^Hlliam  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


It  would  be  useless  to  offer  a decisive  opinion  on 
the  true  signification  of  the  sentence,”  unless  the 
monument  of  Caelius  in  the  museum  at  Mayence 
were  before  N.  & Q,.,”  with  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion, instead  of  the  three  Latin  words  only.  At 
any  rate,  I do  not  understand  them  as  a formu- 
lary solemnly  forbidding  any  disturbance  of  the 
remains  of  the  deceased.”  On  looking  into  Cicero, 
I)e  Legihus,  I find  only  one  passage  de  sepul- 
cris  ” which  seems  to  bear  on  the  words,  viz. 
‘^Ne  quis  ea  (ossa)  delent,  neve  alienum  inferat,” 
forbidding  the  bones  to  be  disturbed,  or  to  bury  a 
stranger  in  the  sepulchre.  This  supposes  the 
burial-place  to  be  a tomh ; but  the  monument  of 
Cselius  at  Mayence  appears  to  be  inane,  without 
his  reliquice,  as  the  Roman  soldier’s  remains  must 
have  been  interred  when  he  fell  in  the  battle.  It 
was  a memorial  tomb — “ Monumentum  et  pignus 
amoris.”  Had  the  whole  of  the  inscription  been 
published  in  & Q.,”  your  correspondents 

might  have  been  able  to  have  offered  some  better 
explanation  of  the  Latin  words,  which,  as  they 
stand  apart  from  the  context,  can  merely  be 
guessed  at  for  true  signification  of  their  meaning. 

Queer’s  Gaedens. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

(4'*^  S.  ii.  262.) 

As  I have  seen  no  notice  taken  of  the  mis- 
statements in  G.  W.  M.’s  note  on  this  subject, 
and  as  such  misstatements  are  calculated  to  mis-  I 
lead,  I write  to  say  that  the  civil  registers  sent 
to  Somerset  House  have  much  more  than  supplied 
the  place  of  the  parochial  registers,  as  the  latter 
comprise  only  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  whilst  the 
former  comprise  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  of 
whatever  creed  they  may  be,  and  are  of  much 
greater  value  than  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials, 


! as  the  latter  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove 
either  the  date  of  a birth  * or  death.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  child’s  name,  it  is  sheer  nonsense,  and 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  great  numbers 
of  people  to  say  a child  can  have  no  name  until  it 
be  baptized.  Whatever  name  the  parents  give 
their  child  on  registejing  the  birth,  by  that  name 
it  will  be  known,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by 
I every  one,  even  by  the  clergyman  when  solem- 
I nising  the  marriage  of  the  unbaptised  person. 

I Some  religious  sects  do  not  practise  infant  bap- 
I tism,  while  others,  like  the  (*)iiakers  and  Jews, 
object  to  the  rite  of  baptism  altogether. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  child’s  name  is  given  on 
registering  the  birth,  and  rightly  so,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  identity ; but  if  no  name  be  given,  or 
a different  one  to  that  at  a subsequent  baptism, 

I the  baptismal  name  can  be  inserted  in  the  register 
of  births  on  production  of  a baptismal  certificate 
and  payment  of  2s.  (not  3s,  6d.)  for  fees — Is.  to 
the  clergyman  for  the  certificate,  and  Is.  to  the 
registrar  for  entering  the  name.  Whenever  the 
clergyman  has  prevented  the  child’s  name  being 
entered  in  the  register  of  births,  I consider  he 
ought  to  give  the  baptismal  certificate  gratis,  and 
pay  the  registrar’s  fee. 

G.  W.  M.  further  says: — 

“Unless  the  father  takes  the  trouble  to  give  notice  of 
the  birth  to  the  I'egistrar  no  entr}?-  of  the  birth  is  made. 

. . . He  might  wait  till  doomsday  for  the  registrar  to 

call,  as  he  believes  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  assign 
that  functionary  a fee.” 

Now  this  is  all  wrong  again,  as  the  Registra- 
tion Act,  6 & 7 Wm.  IV.  c.  86,  requires  the  regis- 
trar to  inform  himself  carefully  of  every  birth  and 
death  within  his  sub -district,  and  to  register  the- 
same  as  soon  afterwards  as  conveniently  may  be 
done  ; and  awards  him  certain  fees  for  such  regis- 
tration, i.  e.  a certain  fee  for  every  entry:  the 
consequence  is  that  nearly  all  births  and  deaths 
are  registered ; a few  only  escape  registration. 
And  why  ? Through  the  ignorance,  carelessness, 
apathy,  or  bigotry  of  the  parents  or  others,  many 
of  whom  have  afterwards  been  known  to  offer 
(when  too  late)  large  sums  of  money  to  effect  the 
registration  of  births  which  would  have  cost  them 
nothing  if  attended  to  at  tbe  proper  time. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  amongst  the  registrars, 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  registration  of  births 
complete,  it  must  be  made  compulsory  on  parents 
and  others  to  give  the  registrars  notice  of  the- 
births,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

W.  H.  W.  T. 

* One  case  to  illustrate  this  will  be  as  good  as  a dozen. 
In  Rex  V.  Clapham  an  examined  extract  from  a register 
of  baptisms  was  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  This 
stated  the  day  on  which  he  was  baptized,  and  also  the 
day  on  which  he  was  born.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenter- 
den  said  : — The  part  of  it  respecting  the  time  of  his  birth 
must  not  be  read.  This  entry  is  no  evidence  of  that,  it  is 
only  proof  of  the  baptism.” — 4 Carrington  §•  Payne,  29. 
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THE  TERM  “ GALILEE.” 

(4}^  S.  ii.  495.) 

Mb.  J.  H.  Dixon  asks  me  what  I say  to  his 
suggestion  that  the  Galilee  was  a chapel  to  Our 
Lady  of  Galilee  ” ? I reply,  that  I believe  the 
term  Galilee  ” was  equivalent  to  the  despised 
place,”  farthest  off  from  the  holy  place,  and  in 
Cuthbertian  churches  reserved  for  the  women 
of  Galilee,”  who  were  not  permitted  to  tread  the 
more  sacred  parts  of  the  building.  But  it  would 
not  be  fair  for  me  to  state  here  my  theories  and 
opinions  on  this  vexed  question,  because  I did  so, 
at  great  length,  in  N.  & Q.”  for  March  8,  1856  ; 
and  I would  refer  Mb.  Dixon  to  that  note  (2"^ 
S.  i.  197)  5 also  to  a learned  note  by  Cevbep  at 
p.  131 ; and  to  a quotation  from  Dean  Stanley’s 
^inai  and  Palestine,  at  p.  243  of  the  same  volume  ; 
also  to  2"*^  S.  ii.  119.  Under  these  references  a 
considerable  body  of  information  has  been  brought 
together  as  to  ^‘the  term  Galilee.”  Mb.  Dixon 
aays,  that  Our  Lady  of  Galilee  ” was  “ one  of 
the  numerous  titles  given  to  the  Virgin  ” ; but, 
such  a title  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Jame- 
son’s exhaustive  work  Legends  of  the  Madonna. 
Bishop  Pudsey’s  unrivalled  Galilee  ” at  Dur- 
ham was  certainly  a Lady-chapel,  with  its  chief 
nltar  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  not  far  from  it 
another  altar  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity,”  which  Mr. 
Paine,  in  his  work  on  Durham  Cathedral,  queries 
as  meaning  Petit — “ this  altar  may  have  been  so 
•denominated  from  its  being  of  a smaller  size  than 
the  other  altars  in  the  church  which  were  of  a 
similar  dedication  ” ; but  as  this  altar  was  em- 
bellished with  a painting  of  the  Virgin  supporting 
on  her  knees  our  Saviour  in  the  state  in  which  he 
was  taken  from  the  cross,”  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  Notre  Dame 
de  Pitie,”  and  adorned  with  the  group  called 
the  Pieta.”  (See  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Legends  of  the 
Madonna,  p.  41.)  But  the  term  “ Our  Lady  of 
Galilee  ” does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
any  figure  of  the  Virgin  in,  or  near  to,  the  Galilee 
Chapel,  which  was  also  called  St.  Mary’s  Chapel. 
The  cathedral  itself  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  Cuthbert  the  Bishop,” 
which  was  altered  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  to 

the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin  ” ; and  among  its  forty  altars 
were  those  already  mentioned,  with  others  to 

Our  Lady  of  Bolton  ” and  Our  Lady  of 
Houghall,”  with  the  high  altar  to  the  Virgin,  and 
in  other  places  “ most  exquisite  pictures  of  Mary 
and  John,”  with  a very  elegant  rood.”  Yet,  in 
no  place  in  Durham  Cathedral  or  its  Galilee  is  the 
Virgin  spoken  of  as  Our  Lady  of  Galilee”; 
although,  of  course,  there  is  an  evident  appro- 
priateness in  the  name,  more  especially  in  such  a 
spot.  In  my  note  on  this  subject,  previously 
referred  to,  I had  pointed  out  the  connection  be- 


tween the  Virgin  Mary  and  Galilee,  and  the 
peculiar  relationship  that  might  have  sprung  up 
between  the  words  women  ” and  Galilee.” 
But,  although  Mb.  Dixon’s  explanation  might  be 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Durham,  yet  if, 
as  he  says,  the  term  Galilee  ” was  applied  to 
certain  chapels  and  porches  because  they  con- 
tained altars  to  Our  Lady  of  Galilee,”  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  show  that  such  altars,  so 
named,  were  in  the  Galilees  at  Ely  and  Lincoln. 
When  that  has  satisfactorily  been  demonstrated, 
we  shall  then  be  in  a clearer  position  to  decide 
as  to  the  real  meaning  and  origin  of  the  term 
Galilee.”  Cuthbebt  Bede. 


The  great  western  portico  of  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral appears  once  to  have  been  called  a “ Galilee ; ” 
but  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the^  notice  of  writers 
upon  this  word.  The  corrupted  form  of  “ gallery  ” 
has  survived  here  till  recently.  Gunton,  in  his 
inventory  of  church  goods,  names  the  abbot’s  ‘^gal- 
lery chapel,”  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  chapel 
over  the  porch,  under  the  great  centre  arch,  where 
the  library  is  now  kept.  The  court  in  front  of 
the  cathedral  was  called  the  gallery  court.”  The 
portico  itself  was  the  customary  burial-place  for 
the  minor  canons;  and  they  frequently  left  in- 
structions in  their  wills  that  they  should  be 
buried  with  their  fellows,  in  the  gallery.” 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Shakespebian  Pbondnciation  (4‘^  S.  i.  243.) 
The  fact  that  the  surname  Fitz water  is  a corrup- 
tion of  Fitzwalter,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
early  pronunciation  of  the  word  Walter.  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  South-western  Pennsylvania  generally, 
the  word  ivatet'  is  pronounced  ivotter,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a provincialism  in  parts  of  England. 
In  like  manner  daughter  is  pronounced  dotter. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Vulcan  Dancy  (4“^  S.  i.  590.)— Mb.  Skeat 
.supposes  that  the  word  fiery  in  the  last  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  should  ho,  fairy  : — 

“ All  the  world  surveying, 

No  where  staying, 

Like  unto  the  fiery  elfe.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Will  of  the  Wisp  or 
Lgnis  fatuus  was  meant,  and  that  fery  elfe  is  a 
good  name  for  it.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Histoby  oe  Cutleby  (4‘^  S.  ii.  512.)  — In 
addition  to  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  sources  indicated  by  the  Editor,  Bovebam 
will  find  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
cutlery  manufacture  in  London  in  early  times,  in 
Biley’s  very  interesting  volume  of  extracts  from 
the  City  records  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  J.  H. 
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Confederate  Flag  (4*^  S.  ii.  344,  451.)  I 
beg  to  forward  you,  in  reply  to  the  above,  the 
answer  sent  to  me  by  the  Honourable  Jefferson 
Davis.  It  is  in  his  own  handwriting : — 

“ The  Bars  were  by  their  colours,  red  and  white,  in- 
tended to  express  the  qualities  of  Courage  and  Purity. 

“ The  field  of  the  Union  was  blue,  to  express  Fortitude. 
The  Stars  were  set  on  the  field  of  Union,  and  by  their 
number  were  intended  to  declare  the  number  of  sovereign 
states  confederated  together.” 

James  Frederick  Pattison, 
President  of  the  Char.  A.  E.  and  V . Co. 

The  description  given  seems  to  be  very  accurate. 
The  last  form  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans  was 
introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  the  red 
end  indicating  that  it  had  been  draggled  in  the 
blood  of  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  South. 

John  Yarker,  Jr. 

Skelp  (4*^^*  S.  ii.  543.)  — I have  just  received 
No.  49  of  N.  & Q=”  in  which  there  is  printed  a 
communication  of  mine  regarding  the  word  skelp. 
What  I there  say  is  made  quite  absurd  by  reason 
of  a misprint.  I meant  to  say  that  skelp  and  scud 
are  synonymous  j not  skelp  and  send,  as  the  printers 
have  made  me  say.  I may  add  here  that  skite  is 
also  used  with  the  same  meaning,  which  may  have 
some  connection  with  scuU  mentioned  by  some  of 
your  contributors.  D.  Macphail. 

[This  affords  another  instance  of  the  necessity  for  writ- 
ing distinctly,  more  especially  proper  names  and  peculiar 
words,  to  which  we  have  so  often  called  the  attention  of 
our  correspondents. — Ed.] 

Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark  (4*^*^ 
S.  ii.  225.)— I can  assure  W.  that  neither  Qu6rard 
nor  Kayser  registers  any  memoir  of  this  unhappy 
princess.  If  one  exists  at  all,  it  has  not  been 
translated  into  French  or  German. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Hymn:  Praise  the  Lord”  (d^^'S.ii.  466.)— 
Allow  me  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Hyam  s 
question  as  to  whether  Bishop  Mant  is  the  author 
of  the  hymn  — 

“ Praise  the  Lord ! ye  heavens  adore  Him,” — 
that  that  hymn  is  found  adapted  to  music  by 
Haydn  in  The  Foundling  Hymns,  1809 ; and  that 
its  absence  from  Mrs.  Mant’s  work  of  1813,  and 
from  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical 
Version,  by  the  bishop  in  1824,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  not  his  work.  And  his  son. 
Archdeacon  Mant,  did  not  recognise  it  as  his 
father’s  when  written  to  on  the  subject  a few 
years  ago.  This,  and  many  other  queries  on 
hymnology,  will,  I hope,  be  satisfactorily  answered 
in  my  enlarged  work  now  nearly  printed.  Singers 
and  Songs  of  the  Church,  8^‘c.  J osiah  Miller. 

Newark. 

The  Younger  Pliny’s  Epistle  to  Trajan 
(4^^  S.  ii.  299.) — Your  correspondent  is  in  error 


in  supposing  that  the  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan, 
attributed  to  Pliny,  has  not  received  the  honour 
of  separate  publication,  with  critical  notes  and 
disquisitions.  I have  a volume  before  me,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  title  : — 

« Christiani  Kontholti,  S.  Theolog.  Doct.  &c.,  in  Plinii 
et  Trajani  de  Christianis  Primaevis  Epistolas  Commen- 
tarius.”  Small  4to.  Kiloni,  1674.  pp.  207. 

TheYotorious  ^^Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  A.  B.  and 
M.  R.  C.  S.,”  in  his  Diegesis,  being  a Discovery  of 
the  Origin,  Evidences,  and  Early  History  of  Chris~ 
tianity,  &c.,  published  by  the  no  less  notorious 
Richard  Carlile,  8vo,  1829,  devotes  several  pages 
(pp.  400-6)  to  a discussion  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  letter,  of  which  he  gives  a translation.  It  is 
to  this  writer  of  ‘^Devil’s  Pulpit  ” notoriety  that 

Satan”  Montgomery  alludes  in  his  scarce  satire 
The  Puffiad,  8vo,  1828  : — 

“ Some  stink  with  blasphemy  like  Rev.  Bob,” 
adding  in  a note  : — 

“ This  miserable  impostor  has  been  excused  for  his 
blasphemous  pranks  on  the  score  of  insanity  The  best 
cure  for  it  would  be  a few  turns  in  the  pillory.” 

To  return  to  Pliny.  Taylor,  of  course  to^  sup- 
port his  own  views,  alludes  to  the  learned  disqui- 
sitions of  Jo.  Salom-Semler,  who  impugned  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle  in  question,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  Corrodi  took 
a similar  view ; and  these  were  opposed  by  Ha- 
versaas  and  Gierig ; the  latter  in  the  notes  to  his 
edition  of  the  Epistolce.  Leipsic,  1802. 

There  is  also  by  Ziegler 

“ Defense  desLettres  de  Pline  sur  les  ^Chretiens  centre 
les  objections  de  Semler.”  Gottingue,  1788. 

See  A Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography,  by  J.  W. 
Moss,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Threshold  (4*^^  S.  ii.  416,  518.)  — Where  did 
E.  W.  get  the  word  treshells,  pronounced  ^ draV 
shells  in'^Wiltshire,  as  used  for  the  word^ae/  f I 
see  no  connection  between  the  words  treshells  and 
flail.  In  Devonshire  the  labouring  farmers  call  a 
flail  a drashel,  which  is  near  akin  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Dorsetshire ; but  I have  understood 
from  inquiry  that  the  word  dra$hel  is  nothing 
else  than  the  plain  old  Saxon  thrash-aU.  Here 
we  have  an  expression  carrying  its  own  significa- 
tion along  with  it— a thrash-all  being  an  excellent 
word  iox  flail  f R Hutchinson. 

Capture  of  Judhsa  : Coins  commemorative 
OF  Floaver  Badges  (4**’  S.  ii.  402,  479,  545.) 
The  coins  which  have  been  referred  to  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  series  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  I have  one  before  me 
while  I write  this.  It  has  undoubtedly  the  em- 
peror on  the  reverse,  holding  the  spear  and  para- 
gonium  j his  left  foot  rests  on  a helmet,  and  in 
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front  of  him  is  a palm-tree^  beneath  which  is 

Judea  ’’  seated  on  the  ground,  weeping.  Ves- 
pasian is  looking  down  at  her  compassionately. 
Round  this  side  of  the  coin  is  the  legend  jvdea  . 
CAPTA.”  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  type. 
In  some  Judea  ” is  alone,  seated  weeping  beneath 
a palm-tree  or  a trophy;  in  others,  a Jew  is 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  In  this  the  woman  is  no 
longer  a personification  of  Judea,”  but  a Jewess. 
All  the  varieties  are  enumerated,  and  they  are 
mostly  engraved  in  Mr.  Madden’s  valuable  work 
on  the  Jewish  Coinage,”  but  I can  only  find  one 
coin  mentioned  in  which  a soldier  takes  the  place 
of  the  emperor,  and  it  is  of  the  reign  of  Doniitian. 
The  only  existing  specimens  of  this  coin  are,  how- 
ever, so  much  worn  that  it  would  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  decide  whether  it  may  not  be  the 
emperor,  as  on  the  similar  coins  of  his  predeces- 
sors. I cannot  conclude  this  without  calling 
attention  to  the  striking  analogy  between  this 
type  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  contained  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  third  chapter:  “Her  gates 
shall  lament  and  mourn,  and  she,  being  desolate, 
shall  sit  upon  the  ground.”  Some  even  suppose 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  Josephus,  who 
was  staying  at  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  at  the  time  these  coins  were  first  struck, 
about  A.D.  71,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  Moktimee  Hunt. 

“ Legends  of  Devon  ” (4^^"  S.  ii.  345,  478,  592.) 
It  happens  singularly  enough  that  J can  answer 
your  correspondent  "P.  Hutchinson’s  query  re- 
specting this  little  volume,  at  the  same  time  that 
I thank  him  for  his  suggestions  respecting  a query 
of  my  own — (Climacterical  ITear).  It  is,  however, 
not  without  a slight  touch  of  the  “hysterica 
passio  ” that  I do  so.  The  legends  in  question 
were  severally  composed  by  members  of  a very 
agreeable  little  private  society,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  of  whom  I was  one.  The  lady  who  collected 
and  printed  them,  and  was  also  one  of  the  contri- 
butors, is  dead,  and  so  are  some  of  her  associates  ; 
and  to  give  the  names  (even  if  I had  permission), 
would  interest  few  now.  But  I can  say  pretty 
confidently  from  memory,  that  they  were  each  and 
all  original  whims  of  the  moment,  and  not  repro- 
ductions of  popular  legends. 

Jean  le  Trotjveuk. 

Modern  Latinity  (4*^  S.  ii.  487.)  — I should 
imagine  that  the  following  quotation  from  Cicero, 
Att.  vi.  2,  “ Respondebo  primum  postremse  tuae 
paginae,”  would,  v/ithout  going  any  further,  justify 
the  expression  in  question.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

“ Original  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  ” : 
BY  A Virginian  (4‘^  S.  i.  554.) — The  author  of 
this  book  was  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Esq.,  at  one 
time  reporter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 


He  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  secure 
professors  for  the  university  of  Virginia,  which  he 
performed  to  his  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gilmer  was  to 
be  the  professor  of  law  in  that  institution,  but  an 
early  death  removed  him.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a man  of  great  talents.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

“ Crom  a Boo  ” (4^^  S.  ii.  438,  522.)  —Your 
correspondents  are  all  wrong  in  their  translations 
of  the  Irish  mottoes  of  the  three  great  families  of 
the  Geraldines.  “Crom  a boo  ” is  not  “ Croom  for 
ever”;  “Shanetaboo”  is  not  “ John  for  ever  ” ; 
“ Mullaher  a boo  ” is  not  “ Victory  for  the  Dunns.” 
Let  your  correspondents  try  a little  more,  and 
then  I shall  enlighten  them.  I may  however  add, 
as  author  of  a “History  of  the  Geraldines,”  still 
in  manuscript,  because  unfinished,  that  the  inter- 
pretations attempted  for  the  mottoes  in  question 
have  as  little  to  do  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  as  with  the  longitude  of  the  north  star. 

A.  Geraldine. 

Dr.  John  Donne  (4*’’  S.  ii.  483.)  — I quite 
agree  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt,  that  a good  edition  of  Donne  is  a desi- 
deratum, and  I have  made  large  collections  for  his 
life  [Walton’s]  and  works,  but  I cannot  find  time 
or  courage  to  carry  out  my  intentions.  The  col- 
lation given  by  Mr,  Hazlitt  agrees  sometimes 
with  other  MSS.  and  sometimes  with  the  printed 
editions.  Thus  at  p.  67,  1.  21,  the  reading  given 
agrees  with  a MS.  which  I have  collated  : — 

“ When  Belgias  citties  the  round  countreyes  drowne. 

That  durtie  fowleness  guards  and  armes  the  towne.” 

And  at  p.  217  the  readings  “ lost  ” and  “ aborted  ” 
are  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Anatomie  of  the 
World,  1612,  and  of  the  Poems,  1633,  both  now 
before  me — the  one  published  by  Donne  himself, 
the  other  most  likely  by  his  executor.  Dr.  Henry 
King,  as  my  copy  was  given  by  him  to  his  nephew 
John  King  in  1634.  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  in  error  in 
supposing  that  the  lines  he  quotes  are  not  in  the 
printed  editions,  as  he  will  see  by  referring  to 
p.  33  of  his  copy,  1669.  In  the  MS.  above  referred 
to,  they  appear  amongst  “ Songs  w^’^*  were  made 
to  certaine  aires  w®**  were  made  before.”  Does 
your  learned  correspondent  Dr.  Rimbault  know 
anything  of  these  “ certaine  aires  ” to  which 
Donne’s  songs  were  written  ? Cpl. 

Unpublished  Poem  of  Burns  (4‘^  S.  ii.  339, 
477.) — I have  been  watching  to  see  whether  there 
could  be  found  any  corroborative  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  poem  “ To  the  Potato  ” was  the  produc- 
tion of  Burns,  and  I think  that  I have  procured 
it.  The  poem  was  inserted  in  the  Dumfries 
Standard,  and  a correspondent  wrote  on  Oct.  21 
to  say,  that  on  reading  it  to  an  elderly  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  she  instantly  stated  “ that  it  was  no 
new  poem,  as  she  had  heard  it  read  and  recited 
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fifty  years  ago  by  her  brother  at  Castlefern,  in 
Ayrshire ; and  to  prove  her  assertion,  she  repeated 
from  memory  the  third  verse  as  having  been  more 
deeply  engraven  therein  than  the  others.”  I com- 
municated with  this  gentleman,  and  requested  him 
to  inquire  of  his  old  friend  whether  her  brother 
considered  it  to  be  the  poem  of  Burns,  and  whether 
it  was  read  to  her  from  a book  or  merely  recited 
from  memory,  and  I have  received  the  following 
answer : — 

“ In  answer  to  Dr.  Damage’s  note  of  26th  ult.,  I have 
to  inform  him  that  my  friend,  the  elderly  lady,  distinctly 
recollects  that  in  her  family  the  poem  was  always  called 
one  of  Burns’s,  and  that  her  brother  used  to  read  it  from  a 
book.  It  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  family,  that  when 
calving  time  drew  near  her  mother  would  exclaim,  ‘ Now,’ 
as  Burns  says,  ‘you’ll  have  floods  o’  milk  as  deep  as 
Stinchar.’  ” 

I think  that  Seth  Wait  must  consider  this  as 
pretty  strong  proof  that  it  is  really  the  production 
of  Burns,  though  the  expressions  he  quotes  appear 
nowhere  else  in  his  poems.  Can  any  one  say 
whether  some  of  the  earliest  poems  of  Burns,  which 
I consider  this  to  be,  were  printed  on  single  sheets 
and  hawked  about  the  country  by  pedlars  as  bal- 
lads? This  might  explain  the  idea  of  the  old 
lady  that  it  was  read  from  a book.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
McKie  of  Kilmarnock,  who  proposes  to  publish  a 
facsimile  of  the  first  edition,  might  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  tradition  in  Kil- 
marnock to  this  effect. 

Ckaueuet)  Tait  Eamage. 

Newt  (P’*  S.  ii.  484.)  — It  is  certainly  well 
known  that  a newt  is  a corruption  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish an  eiot,  which  is  also  spelt  evet,  and  is  therefore 
the  A.S.  efete.  But  here  we  come  to  an  ultimate 
fact,  unless  we  admit  with  Kiihn,  as  cited  in 
Wedgwood,  that  this  is  from  the  Sankrit  apdda, 
which  answers  to  the  Greek  apous  (gen.  apodos), 
i.  e.  footless.  This  is  strictly  according  to  the 
known  etymological  laws  by  which  the  English 
foot  is  seen  to  answer  to  the  Greek  pod~^  and  the 
stem  pous.  A reptile  is  footless,  and  a lizard  is 
called  a reptile.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  totally  different  word  athexe,  another  A.S. 
word  for  lizard  ? There  is  not  the  faintest  con- 
nection between  the  two.  The  latter  is  certainly 
the  German  eidechse,  &c.,  but  the  etymology  is 
very  difiicult,  as  may  be  seen  in  Adelung’s  Dic- 
tionary. I can  only  suggest  that  the  latter  part  of 
athexe,  namely  exe,  is  the  old  English  ask  (some- 
times falsely  spelt  arske),  which  means  a lizard. 
See  Mr.  Way’s  note  in  the  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum,  s.  V.  askesye,  which,  by  the  way,  he  shows 
to  be  a misspelling  for  askefise.  Neither  of  these 
two  words  are  connected  with  the  A.S.  igil,  igl, 
il,  a hedgehog,  which  is  rightly  explained  to  be  so 
named  from  its  prickles.  The  Greek  echis  is  con- 
nected by  Pott  with  the  Sanskrit  alii  and  Latin 
anguiUa,  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 


efete^  athexe^  igel,  echis  are  all  from  different  roots  f 
and  to  confuse  them  all  together  in  so  entangled  a 
manner  is  not  the  way  to  conduce  to  clearness  of 
result.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

A correspondent  asks  What  is  a newt  ? ” He 
will  find  considerable  original  information  on  newts 
in  a paper  by  J.  Higginbottom,  E.  R.  S.,  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  De- 
cember 1853,  entitled  On  the  British  Tritons.” 

Ahoh. 

The  Syractjsai^  Bride  (4^**  S.  ii.  490.)  — Is  it 
certain  that  we  are  to  infer  from  the  passage  in 
Theocritus  {Id.  ii.  67)  that  “ many  wild  beasts  ” 
and  a lioness  ” did  literally  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession ? An  ingenious  friend  has  suggested  that 
young  girls  were  dressed  to  personate  various 
animals,  and  has  referred  me  to  a passage  in  Aris- 
tophanes (Lys.  640),  where  the  following  auto- 
biographical sketch  occurs : — 

errra  fkv  exTj  yeytScr  ^h9vs  rjpprjfpopovu  * 

elr’  aAerpls  ^ ' dcKeris  oScra  rapxvy^Ti  ' 

K2t’  exovcra  Av  KpoKcorhu  (xpuTOS  ^ BpavpcvuioLS. 

And  then  having  a rough  woollen  (?)  dress 
I was  a hear  at  the  Brauronia.”  (It  may  be  bold 
to  take  KpoKcarhu  in  this  passage  as  if  connected 
with  KpoKT],  wool,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  suit  the 
context  far  better  than  ‘^saffron- coloured.”) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  from  Theocritus 
to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a bridal  procession  is 
spoken  of.  The  festival  at  Syracuse  was  probably 
the  Artemisia,  corresponding  to  the  Brauronia  in 
Attica,  which  was  likewise  a festival  in  honour  of 
Artemis.  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  recent  trans- 
lation of  the  Idyll  from  Theocritus  renders  ‘‘  tame 
beasts,”  and  so  favours  the  ponular  view. 

E.  S.  D. 

Gallic  Nomenclature  of  the  present  Day 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  498.) — Permit  me  to  add  the  following 
observation  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Hermen- 
trude  of  giving  foreigners  the  titles  belonging 
either  to  their  own  country  or  to  ours : — 

In  addressing,  even  personally,  foreigners  of  rank, 
our  countrymen  invariably  omit  their  title,  for 
which  they  substitute  Monsieur  or  Madame.  Such 
may  be  the  fashion  in  France,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  custom  either  in  Spain  or  Italy,  where 
the  title  is  always  given.  This  creates  the  more 
surprise  in  those  countries,  that  the  English  are 
known  as  being  in  their  own  countiy  an  aristo- 
cratic nation.  I have  often  heard  the  Marchese 
d’Azeglio  addressed  in  England  as  Monsieur 
d’Azeglio,  whereas  in  his  own  country  he  would 
be  addressed  as  Signor  Marchese,  or,  when  on 
terms  less  formal,  as  Marchese  ; but  I never  heard 
the  Marchese  d’Azeglio  address  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  or  any  other  English  nobleman, 
as  Monsieur  Palmerston,  Monsieur  Minto,  &c., 
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or  Lady  Palmerston  or  tlie  Countess  of  Minto  as 
Madame  Palmerston^  Madame  Minto.  If  foreigners, 
therefore,  can  learn  to  give  the  English  titles, 
they  have  an  equal  right  to  expect  the  English  to 
give  them  theirs,  and  not  to  see  themselves  desig- 
nated, and  hear  themselves  addressed  as  Monsieur 
this  and  Madame  that.  Y.  Z. 

Egyptian  Papyei  : Moses  (P'’  S.  ii.  487.) — 
The  Egyptian  general  Mes  or  Mesu,  of  whom  the 
papyri  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lauth  of  Munich  give 
an  account,  was  no  doubt  the  individual  of  that 
name  who  was  one  of  the  seven  governors  of 
Ethiopia  during  the  long  reign  of  Pamses  II. 
His  existence  was  first  announced  by  Lepsius. 
Brugsch  makes  allusion  to  him  in  his  Histoire 
d'Egypte  des  les  premiers  Temps,  at  p.  149. 

The  name  Moses  expressed  in  hieroglyphical 
writing  would  be  Mes  or  Mesu,  while  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  expressing  Mes  or  Mesu  among  the 
classical  writers  was  Mosis  or  Moses,  as  appears 
in  the  names  Ahmes,  or  Amosis,  and  Thothmes, 
or  Thothmosis,  wherein  it  is  in  combination  with 
A and  Thoth.  In  the  Egyptian  tongue.  Mes  or 
Mesu  signified  “ the  child.’’ 

It  is  through  Josephus  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  Moses  of  the  Egyptian  papyri  of  the 
reign  of  PamsesII.  and  the  Moses  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  most  discernible.  In  the  Antiquities  of  the 
(lib.  ii.c.  10,  s.  1,2)  willbe  found  related  several 
circumstances  in  the  career  of  the  Hebrew  leader 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Book  of  Exodus — 
namely,  that  he  led  successfully  an  Egyptian  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  that  he  employed  ibises 
carried  in  baskets  as  a stratagem  against  certain 
fiery  serpents”  which  distressed  his  troops,  and 
that  he  captivated  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Egypt. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  Egyptian 
Moses  was  the  actual  individual  who  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  the  Plebrews,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  certain  passages  in  his  life  were 
only  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jewish  scribes 
to  embellish  the  biography  of  their  national  hero. 

J.  B.  M. 

St.  Stephen  (4**^  S.  ii.  532.)  — Two  inquiries 
are  made  by  S.  T.  relative  to  the  great  proto- 
martyr of  the  Christian  Church,  St.  Stephen — 
first,  if  there  is  any  authority  for  Alban  Butler’s 
statement  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  that  he  was 
buried  at  Caphragamala,”  with  the  word  Che- 
liel  ” alone  upon  his  tomb ; and  secondly,  where  the 
place  was,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  Cheliel.” 
If  this  correspondent  will  turn  again  to  Butler, 
August  3,  he  will  find  these  queries  very  satisfac- 
torily answered. 

I.  A.  Butler  gives  the  authority  of  the  priest 
Lucian,  whose  account  is  published  in  the  seventh 
tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  mentions  that  the  account  is  also  at- 


tested by  Chrysippus  of  Jerusalem,  by  Idatius 
and  Marcellinus  in  their  chronicles,  by  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bede,  &c. ',  and  men- 
tioned by  most  of  the  historians,  and  in  the  ser- 
mons of  the  principal  fathers  of  the  fifth  age, 
when  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  were  discovered  in 
consequence  of  the  revelation  made  to  Lucian  by 
Gamaliel. 

II.  The  place  Caphargamala,”  not  Caphra^ 
gamala,  was  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem  ; but 
probably  is  not  now  known.  Its  etymology  is  very 
plain,  the  borough  of  Gamaliel;  and  the  word 

Cheliel  ” is  merely  the  Syriac  name  for  Stephen, 
meaning  crowned.  As  to  this  word  alone  being 
engraved  on  his  tomb,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
tomb  existing  entire  at  the  time,  but  only  of  the 
ruins  of  an  old  tomb ; so  that  the  place  of  the 
saint’s  burial  was  quite  forgotten.  The  name 
“ Cheliel  ” was  engraved  on  St.  Stephen’s  coffin, 
as  the  names  of  ^^Nasuam”  (Nicodemus),  ^^Gama- 
! liel,”  and  ^^Abibas”  were  found  upon  their  re- 
spective coffins  discovered  with  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
All  this  is  given  by  Alban  Butler  in  his  account 
of  the  finding  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  feast,  Aug.  3, 
and  may  be  seen  also  in  Fleury’s  Church  History, 
book  xxiii.  § 22.  E.  C.  PL 

Slyces  (4“'  S.  ii.  532.)  — I think  the  word 
slyces  is  here  used  for  screws.  The  three  vessels 
for  the  holy  oils  had  covers  which  fitted  on  with- 
out screwing.  This  is  only  a conjecture;  but  it 
seems  borne  out  by  the  wording,  and  because  it 
was,  and  still  is,  usual  for  such  covers  to  screw 
on.  E.  C.  H. 

Eettle  (4^'^  S.  ii.  294,  499.) — In  the  sense  to 
repair  ” this  word  is  very  commonly  used  in  Cum- 
berland. It  is  but  two  days  since  that  a man  told 
me  he  would  come  the  next  morning  to  fettle  ” 
the  gas-pipes  in  my  house  which  were  out  of 
order.  There  is,  however,  another  application  of 
the  word  which  I have  met  with  in  Carlisle,  and 
which  may  be  new  to  your  correspondents.  A 
sick  man  told  me  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries after  his  health,  that  he  was  in  worse 
fettle  ” than  he  had  been  for  many  weeks  ; and  I 
have  frequently  heard  him  use  the  word  in  that 
sense.  S.  L. 

Alison  versus  Diminutives  ii.  320, 

405,  476.)  — At  the  end  of  the  Royal  Dictmiary 
abridged,  by  A.  Bowyer,  London,  1751,  are  given 

Abbreviations  des  noms  de  bapteme  anglois,  dont 
on  se  sert  dans  le  discours  familier.”  We  find  in 
that  curious  glossary  the  names — ‘^Assy,  for 
Alice,  Alison ; Madge,  for  Margot,  Margoton  ; 
Molly,  for  Mary,  Manon,  Marion,”  &c. ; which  go 
to  show  that  on  is  a diminutive  taken  from  the 
French.  Let  me  add  here  a general  remark,  sug- 
gested by  this  example.  Our  practical  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  diminutives,  and  of  their  proper 
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application,  is  fast  disappearing : in  fact,  except 
for  poetical  purposes,  the  comical  or  despicable  y 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  surviving  in  the  popular 
mind  (doll,  doll}^ ; dad,  daddy;  cab,  cabby). 
Who  knows,  or  who  cares  to  know,  that  hillock 
and  bullock  are  diminutives  of  hill  and  bull?  that 
manikin,  catkin,  napkin  are  clad  in  similar  forms 
of  another  category  P that  pottle  and  bottle  are 
meant  for  little  pot  and  little  bott  or  butt  {ime 

hotte  ” de  vin,  French),  &c.,  all  of  which,  and 
many  others,  are  of  sound  English  composition  ? 
Yes,  we  make  use  of  those  we  possess,  as  of  a 
heirdom  of  our  forefathers,  without  noticing  that 
they  are  only  diminutive  derivations,  but  we 
seldom  now  think  of  creating  them,  so  as  to  mol- 
lify our  expressions  to  that  sweet  and  amiable 
diapason  which  is  so  prevailing  in  Spanish  con- 
versation. In  the  Belgian  tongue  diminutives  are 
of  inexhaustible  resource.  Forgetting  the  rules 
for  their  formation,  most  of  our  existing  diminu- 
tives have  in  the  course  of  time  become  standard 
words,  and  are  taken  up  as  such  by  our  lexico- 
graphers. In  fine,  it  is  not  considered  tautology 
to  say  a small  pottle,  a little  hillock,  a slender 
puppet,  a minute  floweret,  although  a small  pottle 
is  just  the  same  as  a small  small  pot.  For  augmen- 
tatives  we  are  still  worse  off,  and  I should  be 
afraid  to  quote  an 3^  without  good  authority  ; never- 
theless, I believe  there  are  some  existing. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

London. 

^^Cazen”  [Gazin]  S.  ii.  201.)— 

“ Gazin  etait  libraire  a Reims  en  Champagne.  Le 
libraire  Brisset  a Reims  a publie  un  catalogue  des  edi- 
tions Cazines,  avec  une  notice  sur  Gazin.  Les  ‘ imprima- 
turs dy  ‘ Londres  ’ et  ‘ Geneve  ’ sont  fausses.  Les  Cazines 
ont  ete  entierement  imprimes  a Reims. 

“Lausanne.  Pasteur  MARnoNiER.” 

The  information  kindly  given  by  the  above  dis- 
guished  Swiss  antiquary  and  author  is  (as  far  as 
it  goes)  very  satisfactory.  But  why  did  Gazin 
use  false  imprimaturs  ” ? From  the  dates  on 
some  of  his  title-pages,  it  is  clear  that  he  pub- 
lished during  the  reign  of  terror.”  Was  it 
through  fear  that  he  had  recourse  to  subterfuge  ? 
The  collection  is  of  a'  very  mixed  character,  and 
some  volumes  of  a moral  and  religious  description 
might  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  National  Gon- 
ventiou.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  may  be  able 
to  follow  up  the  information  afforded  by  I’astor 
Martignier,  and  from  access  to  Brisset’s  Memoir^ 
throw  a light  on  Gazin’s  motive  for  putting  London 
and  Geneva  on  the  titles  of  books  that  it  appears 
were  actually  printed  at  Rheims. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Election  Golohes  (P^  S.  ii.  295,  308,  &c.)— 
At  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  the  Liberals  sport 
blue,  and  the  Gonservatives  pink,  or  some  shade  of 
red ; the  inversion  of  colour  being  caused,  it  is 


said,  some  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  then  mem- 
bers having  forsaken  Tory  for  Whig  principles 
without  abandoning  ^Grue  blue.”  Pedis  also  the 
Tory  colour  for  South  Lincolnshire,  probably 
because  Mr.  Welby  (who  formerly  stood  for 
Grantham)  is  now  its  twice-returned  Gonserva- 
tive  representative.  St.  Swithin. 

Pkimeose  S.  ii.  372,  454.) — In  N.  &Q.” 
(1®*^  S.  vii.  201)  a correspondent  informs  us  that 
primroses  are  not  to  be  found  at  Gockfield  in  Suf- 
folk, and  that  they  have  not  been  known  there 
since  the  great  plague,  although  they  grow  in 
similar  soil  in  neighbouring  parishes.  I think  it 
must  be  Gockfield  of  which  Mr.  Watson  is  in 
search.  St.  Swithin. 

Quotations  Wanted  (4^^^  S.  ii.  488.)  — The 
lines  referred  to  by  J.  B.  Whittle  are  correctly 
as  follows : — 

“ 0 Love,  you’ve  been  a villain  since  the  daj^s  of  Troj’-  and 
Helen, 

When  you  caused  the  fall  of  Paris  and  of  very  many 
more;  ” 

and  form  the  burden  of  a song  sung  by  Mr.  Gharles 
Mathews  in  the  character  of  the  Ghorus  ” in 
Blanche’s  classical  extravaganza  of  The  Golden 
Fleece,  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
the  year  1845.  It  has  since  been  occasionally 
performed  at  the  Lyceum  and  Olympic  Theatres. 

'Epvffr. 

Temple. 

Quotation  wanted  : Time  is  Money  ” (4**^ 
S.  ii.  37,  115.) — I shall  take  the  somewhat  un- 
usual course  of  answering  my  own  query.  I did 
not  know  that  Franklin  made  use  of  this  phrase 
in  his  works.  Mr.  Beale  says  so,  but  can  he 
procure  me  direct  proof  for  his  assertion  ? I am 
aware  that  we  can  read  in  Poor  Richard — Dost 
thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of”;  and  “Time  is  money  ” 
may  be  a contraction  of  this  sentence,  but  the 
phrase  itself  I am  unable  to  trace  in  Poor  Richard. 
I have  made,  besides,  a discovery  which  completely 
anticipates  Franklin’s  possible  authorship.  I read 
in  Diogenes  Laertius’s  Lives  of  Eminent  Philoso- 
phers that  Theophrastus  continually  said,  “ Man 
possesses  nothing  so  precious  as  time.''’  (See  the 
French  translation  of  that  work  (by  Ghaulfepie  ?), 
Amsterdam,  1758,  vol.  i.  p.  314.) 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Sealing  without  Signing  (4^^^  S.  ii.  532.)  — 
I believe  that  at  common  law,  that  is,  by  the  law 
on  the  subject  before  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (stat.  29  Gar.  II.  cap.  3),  sealing  was  a 
sufficient  execution  of  a deed,  and  that  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act  the  point  was  not  disputed. 
The  question  to  which  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  intends  to  refer  is,  whether,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  the  additional 
ceremony  of  signing  a deed  is  requisite.  This 
question  is  still  undecided.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  is  of  opinion  that  signing  as  well  as  sealing  is 
necessary  (see  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  by  Cole- 
ridge, ii.  306);  Serjeant  Stephen  is  of  the  same 
opinion  (Stephen’s  Commentaries,  i.  496,  and  Ste- 
phen On  Pleading,  238,  288),  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Preston  thinks  that  sealing  alone  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  (Shepherd’s  by  Preston,  i.  56). 

Lord  St.  Leonards  favours  this  opinion  (Sugden 
On  Powers,  234,  235).  The  cases  of  Cooch  v. 
Goodman  (2  Queen’s  Bench,  596),  and  Aveline  v. 
Whisson  (4  Manning  and  Grainger,  804),  leave 
the  point  undecided,  though  they  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  doctrine  held  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  current 
opinion  on  the  subject  has  its  origin  in  the 
common  law.  Walter  J.  Till. 

^^FaIS  CE  QEE  Tp  DOIS,”  ETC.  (3'’'^  S.  V.  34;  ; 
4*^^  S.  ii.  190.) — This  phrase  occurs  in  the  Pomant  \ 
de  la  Rose,  2203 ; — 

“ Chascun  doit  faire  en  toutes  places 
Ce  qu’il  set  qui  mieux  li  avieiit ; 

Car  los  et  pris  et  grace  en  vient  ” ; 
and  also  in  Barbazan’s  Fabliaux,  i.  77 : — ‘^Fai 
que  dois,  aviegne  que  puet.”  H.  Tiedemah. 

Amsterdam. 

Armorial  Insignia  oe  Illtjstrioes  Byzan- 
tine Families  (4^*^  S.  ii.  525.) — Having  recently 
assisted  in  sending  the  heir  of  all  the  Courtenays 
of  Powderham  Castle  to  Parliament,  I looked 
with  interest  at  the  list  of  illustrious  Byzantine 
families  contributed  by  the  Prince  Khodocanaeis, 
and  thought  I should  have  found  Courtenay 
amongst  them.  I need  not  here  quote  Gibbon 
(vii.  424)  to  remind  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  of 
the  origin  of  this  distinguished  family.  Where 
were  the  Courtenays,  counts  of  Edessa  and  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  at  the  time  that  list  was 
compiled  ? Courtenay  bears — Or,  three  torteaux, 

2 and  1,  and  a label  of  three  points,  azure. 

Whilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  some 
years  ago  is  recalled  to  my  memory.  A tran- 
script of  it  was  given  to  me  about  five  years 
since,  and  by  turning  over  a box  of  papers  I have 
succeeded  in  finding  it.  The  words  are  these  : — 

“To  be  sold  in  Devonshire— A Capital  Barton.  Theo- 
dore Paleologus,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, lived  and  died  in  the  house.” 

I am  not  able  to  say  to  what  part  of  the  county 
reference  is  made,  and  know  no  more  than  what 
is  conveyed  in  the  sentence  quoted.  In  the  illus- 
trious list  above,  the  name  of  Paleologus  duly 
appears.  I would  willingly  know  whether  there 
is  any  truth  contained  in  the  assertion  made  in 
that  advertisement.  P.  Hutchinson. 


^i^cpnaneous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman, 

D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  With  Portrait  and  Il- 
lustrations. (Murray.) 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Whether  we  regard  St. 
Paul’s  as  furnishing  a subject  worthy  of  Dean  Milman’s 
learning  and  eloquence,  or  believe  tha"t  such  learning  and 
eloquence  have  found  a peculiarly  congenial  theme  for  their 
display  in  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Metropolis, 
the  work  before  us  is  one  which  must  add  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Christian  scholar,  whose  loss  so  many  friends 
and  admirers  have  recently  had  to  deplore.  These  Annals 
of  St.  Paul’s  are  not  more  the  Annals  of  the  Cathedral 
than  of  the  Church  itself  in  this  country;  and  how 
grandly  does  the  Catholic  spirit  and  noble  simplicitj'-  in 
which  Dean  Milman  treats  that  history,  more  especially 
during  the  eventful  struggles  connected  with  the  Ee- 
formation,  contrast  with  that  reverence  for  mere  forms 
and  ceremonies  now  so  rife  among  us.  The  name  of 
Dean  Milman  will  ever  be  connected  with  the  efforts  now 
making  for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  the  mag- 
nificent Cathedral  so  long  entrusted  to  his  charge,  but  a 
still  more  imperishable  memorial  of  his  connection  with 
it  will  be  found  in  these  admirable  Annals,  which  we  now 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Books  Keceived. — 

We  are  compelled,  partly  owing  to  our  limited  space, 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  works  themselves,  to  acknow- 
ledge with  the  greatest  brevity  the  receipt  of  A Letter  to 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry;  Of  Ceremonies,  Lights,  and  Customs, 
hy  the  Kev.  William  Cooke,  M.  A.  (Rivington) ; Of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  Four  Books,  New  Edition  (Parker) ; 
Village  Sermons  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  hy  Rev.  John 
Keble  ; and  Church  Endowments,  by  Rev.  John  Slatter 
(both  published  by  Parker);  the  second  volume  of  the 
Ascetic  Library,  Preparation  for  Death  : translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Alfonso,  Bishop  of  St.  Alfonso.  Edited  hy  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley.  (Rivington.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  ^ 
Shipley  should  neither  have  inserted  the  name  of  Liguori  | 
in  his  title-page,  nor  stated  in  the  preface  the  title,  &c.  of  Ij 
t he  original  work.  To  these  we  must  add  the  second  number 
of  The  Journal  of  Philology  (Macmillan),  which  exceeds 
in  interest  the  opening  number,  and  well  deserves  the 
support  of  all  philologists;  and  the  twenty-ninth  Part  of  | 
The  Herald  and  Genealogist,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols, 
which  opens  with  an  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Heraldry 
of  the  Chapter  House  at  York,”  from  the  pen  of  a gentle"-  « 
man  whose  reputation  as  an  antiquaiy  is  more  than  local,  I 
Mr.  Davies  of  York. 

“ Under  the  Crown.”  — A new  shilling  monthly- 
magazine,  bearing  this  title,  is  announced  to  appear  with 
the  new  year.  It  is,  we  understand,  to  be  a magazine 
of  general  literature,  conducted  b^’-  servants  of  the  crown ; ’ 
a class  which,  as  is  well  known,  provides  a large  portion 
of  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day. 

Chartapellicia. — Southey  bound  many  of  the  most 
curious  volumes  in  his  remarkable  library.  Many  book- 
collectors,  especially  those  resident  in  the  country,  would 
often  gladly  patch  the  leathern  coats  of  their  favourites  had 
they  but  the  means  of  doing  so.  A hint  on  the  want  of  such 
means  put  Messrs.  Partridge  & Cooper  on  their  mettle, 
and  the  result  is  a new  material  for  the  purpose,  which 
the}’-  invented,  and  sell  under  the  name  of  Chartapellicia. 
As  the  price  of  this  new  material  is  very  moderate,  and  | 
it  is  easily  applied  by  means  of  strong  paste  or  glue,  and 
is  moreover  made  in  some  twenty  different  colours  to 
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represent  the  various  leathers  used  in  bookbinding,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  this  ingenious  invention  meeting 
with  the  general  patronage  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

The  Meyrick  Collection  of  Ancient  Armour. — 
We  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  our  readers 
that  this  matchless  Collection  has  been  lent  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  public  exhibition.  It  has  been 
removed  from  Goodrich  Court  to  the  Galleries  facing  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  lately  occupied  by  the  National 
Portraits.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  26  (to-  day). 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followins:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Lumen  db  Lumine;  or,  a New  Magical  Light,  with  a plate  by  R. 

Vaughan,  1651.  By  Eugenius  Philalethes  [L  e.  Thomas  Vaughan]. 
The  Fame  and  Confession  of  the  Fkaternitv  opR.  C.;  commonly  of 
the  Roman  Cross,  with  a Preface.  1652 — Ibid. 

Brief  Natural  History,  intermixed  with  Variety  of  Philosophical 
Discourses  and  Observations  upon  the  Burnings  of  Mount  Altna; 
with  Refutations  of  Vulgar  Errors.  By  Eugenius  Philalethes,  as 
suprdL.  M.  Smelt,  1669. 

Thalia  Rediviva,  the  Passtimes  and  Diversions  of  a Countrey  Muse, 
1676.  Edited  by  J.  W.  [By  Thomas  and  Henry  Vaughan.] 

Poetry  OF  Real  Life.  By  Henry  Ellison,  1841.  Lee. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


Notes  and  Queries.  Complete  Set,  or  any  Odd  Volumes. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  ^ Son,  36,  Victoria  Street,  Derby. 


ta  C0rre^i)0ntfpnW* 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given  for 
clean  copies. 

Notes  and  Queries  of  Saturday  next,  January  2,  the  first  of  a new 
volume,  will  contain,  among  other  papers  of  interest  — 

Eight  Unpublished  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Milton  at  Cambridge. 

An  Old  New  Poet. 

Inedited  Poem  by  Waller. 

How  Parliament  is  Opened. 

What  clans  fought  at  the  Inch  of  Perth. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Bishop  Percy. 

The  Great  Snow  of  1614-15. 

Translations  and  Mistranslations. 

The  supposed  Miltonic  Epitaph. 

address  letters  to  these  Correspondents  ? 

Scientific  Queries  should  be  addressed  to  some  of  the  scientific^  jour- 
nals. We  must  confine  “N.  & Q.”  to  Queries  which  are  of  historical  or 
literary  interest. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Erratum.  _ 4th  S.  ii.  p.  594,  col.  ii.  line  30, /ui’  “ Ecce  venerabilis 
ossa  ” read  " Else  venerabilis  ossa,” 


The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  53  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled^  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


“THE  EXTRA-ORDINARY.” 


Now  issued,  price  Threepence,  a Double  Extra  Illustrated  Christmas  Number  of  CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL, 

entitled 

“the  EXTRA-ORDINAR  Y.” 


PAETRIBGE  AND  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  .3s.,  is.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6(f.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.  %d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c7.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDER NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  38. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  by  aU  STATIONERS  throughout  the  World. 


pHUBB’S  NEW  PATENT  SAFES,  steel-plated 

\J  with  diagonal  bolts,  to  resist  wedges,  drills,  and  lire.  Lists  of 
Prices,  with  130  Illustrations,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities,  of  Chubb’s 
Safes,  Strong-room  Doors,  and  Locks,  sent  free  by  CHUBB  & SON, 
57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


PEPSINE. — Only  Silver  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition, 

1867.  — MORSON’S  PEPSINE  WINE,  GLOBULES,  and 
LOZENGES— the  popular  Remedy  for  Weak  Digestion.  Manufactured 
by  T.  MORSON&  SON,  31,  33.  and  124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.C. — Bottles  from  3s.  Boxes  from  2s.  6c?.  Globules 
in  Bottles,  from  2s. 


T lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.— 

i i HAVRE  EXHIBITION,  OCTOBER,  1868,  GOLD  MEDAL  ; 
PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867,  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS.— CAUTION. 
None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s  (the  inventor)  certificate  being 
on  every  jar,  accompanied  by  full  directions  lor  use.  Sold  by  all 
Italian  warehouses,  chymists,  and  grocers.  Great  economy  and  im- 
provement in  cookery.  Finest  meat-flavouring  ingredient.  Highly 
strengthening  for  invalids  and  children. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED.— Terms,  no  cure, 

no  pay.  Numerous  respectable  references,  among  which  are  All 
Saints’  Clergy-houses,  Margaret  Street,  W.;  the  Rev,  W.  Richards, 
33,  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park  ; Moniack  Castle,  near  Inverness  ; 
St.  Margaret’s  Convent,  Edinburgh;  White  Hall , Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall,  Northumberland  ; The  College,  Isle  of  Cumbrae,  by  Greenock, 
&c.— Address  JOHN  EDWARDS  & CO.,  l,.Vansittart  Street,  Deptford, 
London,  S.E. 
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In  consideration  of  tiie  intrinsic  interest  of  th.e  work,  and  its  former 
popularity,  a re-issue  of  the  “ Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  by  J.  G. 
LOCKHART,  will  be  commenced  on  1st  January,  to  be  completed 
in  10  Monthly  Volumes,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

TKB  Xiirs 

OF 

SIR  WALTEE  SCOTT 

■ By  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  ESQ., 

HIS  SON-IN-LAW. 

In  10  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.  Roxburgh  binding,  illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  other  Steel  Engravings,  price  3s.  Qd. 


Order  of  Publication. 


Vol.  I. 


JawMary.—Autobiography ; Memoir  by  Lockhart,  Early  Life.— 1771  to 
1778. 


Vol.  II. 


Ji’eSrmry.— Married  Life.  Visit  to  London  and  Oxford.  Commence- 
ment of  Waverley.  Partnership  with  Ballantyne.  Alarm  of 
French  Invasion.  Appointment  as  Clerk  of  Session 1778  to  1806- 


Vol.  III. 

ifarcA.— Letters  to  Southey.  Domestic  Life.  Quarrel  with  Constable. 
Quarterly  Review  started.  Mr.  Canning’s  Duel.  Visit  to  the 
Hebrides.  Purchase  of  Abbotsford.— 1806  to  1812. 


Vol.  IV. 

A'pril Planting  at  Abbotsford.  Ballantyne’s  Affairs.  Publication  of 

Waverley.  Lighthouse  Diary.— 1812  to  1814. 

Vol.  V. 

May Meeting  with  Byron.  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Building  at  Abbots- 

ford. Sunday  Dinners.  “Lion-hunters”  from  America— 1814  to 
1818. 

Vol.  VI. 

Sale  of  Copyright  to  Constable.  The  Baronetcy.  Anecdote  of 
Lord  Buchan.  Young  Walter  joins  the  Hussars.  Publication  of 
Ivanhoe.  Hospitality  at  Abbotsford — 1818  to  1821. 

Vol.  VII. 

July.—WisB  Edgeworth.  George  IV.  visits  Scotland.  Bannatyne  Club 
founded.  Marriage  of  Lieutenant  Scott— 1821  to  1825. 

Vol.  VIII. 

MMfl'rtsf— Excursion  to  Ireland.  Failures,  Domestic  Afflictions.  Ex- 
tracts from  Sir  Walter’s  Journal— 1825  to  1826. 

Vol.  IX. 

September — Journey  to  London  and  Paris.  Avowal  of  Authorship  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  Stroke  of  Paralysis — 1826  to  1830. 

Vol.  X. 

OctoSer.— Parliamentary  Reform.  “Yarrow  revisited.”  Journey  to 
Naples.  Return  to  Abbotsford.  His  Death.  Index. 


“ Such  was  the  end  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  died  a great  man,  and , 
what  is  more,  a good  man.  He  has  left  us  a double  treasure:  the 
memory  of  himself  and  the  possession  of  his  works.  Both  of  them  will 
endure.”— Jfr.  Gladstone,  Feb.  2,  1868. 

“Men  do  not  write  freely  about  those  whom  they  have  long  loved 
and  recently  lost;  and  so  year  after  year  stole  away  without  any  no- 
tice being  taken  of  perhaps  the  very  best  piece  of  biography  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  English  or  any  other  modern  language. 

“ But  time,  which  softens  men’s  regrets,  awakens,  or  ought  to  awaken 
thein  to  a sense  of  duty;  and  duty  rather  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead 
requires  that  the  silence  which  we  have  thus  far  maintained  should 
at  length  be  broken.”— Quarter JReview,  January,  1868. 


Edinburgh;  ADAM  & CHARLES  BLACK. 


Manuscripts  to  Copy  wanted, 

who  writes  a Clear  Hand.  Moderate  Terms. 
References— Address  M.  B.,  care  of  Spottiswoode  & 
Law  Stationers,  30,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


by  a Lady 

Unexceptionable 
Co.,  Printers  and 


Re-issue  of  entirely  New  Editions  of  Standard  Historical  Works 
relating  to  several  Localities  in  the 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK. 

Upon  an  Uniform  and  Digested  Plan. 


VOLUME  FIRST. 

GARDNER’S  HISTORY  OF  DUNWICH, 

BLYTHBURGH,  and  SOUTH  WOLD.  First  published  in  1750 
in  one  4to  volume.  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  H.  W.  BOYCE.  Prices,  large  paper  4to,  U.  10s.;  small  paper,  12s.  6(7. 
250  Copies  only  will  be  printed  of  each  Work. 

In  Preparation, 

Vol.  II.  GILLINGWATER’S  HISTORY  OF 

LOWESTOFT. 

Vol.  III.  LODER’S  HISTORY  OF  FRAM- 

LINGHAM. 

Wangford  ; H,  W.  BOYCE,  Bookseller. 

London  ; E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


J ust  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


TO  LIBRARIANS,  BOOK-COLLECTORS,  and 

OTHERS. 

“ CHARTAPELLICIA.”  Registered  No.  1340.  Sept.  1868. 

A new  Material  for  repairing,  rebinding,  or  renovating  Old  Volumes 
Manufactured  to  imitate  Calf,  Russia,  Morocco,  and  Vellum.  Strong 
and  economical. 

Price,  in  Sheets,  size,  17  by  11,  id.  each.  Any  quantity  can  be  sent 
“Book  Post.” 

Sole  Vendors  and  Manufacturers,  PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Sta- 
tioners, 192,  Fleet  Street. 

***  This  article  was  suggested  by  a paragraph  in  a late  number  of 
the  Athenceum,  complaining  of  the  want  of  & something  io  restore  the 
binding  of  Old  Books. 


AMERICAN  BOOKS.— A Copy  of  tbe  Monthly 

BULLETIN  of  AMERICAN  BOOKS,  imported  by  SAMPSON 
LOW  & CO.,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  for  one  year  on  receipt 
of  12  postage  stamps,  or  a single  number  on  request.  Orders  for  Books 
not  in  Stock  supplied  within  six  weeks  of  order. 

London  : SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  & MARSTON, 

English,  American,  and  Colonial  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  Crown 
Buildings,  188,  Fleet  Street. 

TO  BOOK-BUYERS.— Nattali  & Bond’s 

CATALOGUE  of  Ancient  and  Modern  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready, 
post  free  for  two  stamps.  Libraries  purchased — 23,  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT? 

? T An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a Specimen  Book  of 
Tvpes,  with  information  for  Authors,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to 

R.  BARRETT  & SONS,  13,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


^ B C PATENT  DESPATCH  BOX. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  newly- 
invented  Patent  ABC  and  1,  2,  3,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  which  for 
general  convenience,  for  ready  access  to  papers,  and  methodical  ar- 
rangement, have  received  the  highest  commendation.  Price  10s.  6c7. 
and  upwards. 

“ This  really  valuable  contrivance.”— PwucA, 

“ There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  invention.” 

Morning  Post. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  Inventors  of  the  ELGIN  WRITING 
CASE,  33,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET,  and  £6,  JERMYN  STREET. 
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FOUETH  SEEIES.— VOL.  II. 


[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  Published,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore,  Proverbs 
AND  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A. 

A.  (A.)  on  Thomas  a Becket’s  relics,  66 
Cleanliness  next  to  goodliness,  68 
Crassipies,  a fish,  104 
Cullen  pots,  379 
Earliest  bird,  68 
Enamelling  the  face,  68 
Eurricker,  its  derivation,  104 
Kattern’s  day,  378 
Linen-pattern  panels,  55 
Pennant  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  81 
Abbott  (Capt.  Thomas),  of  Liberty  Rangers,  532 
Abhba  on  Edmund  Burke,  32 

Clayton  (Bp.),  ordinations,  509 
Drogheda  parish  register,  251 
Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  590 
First  book  printed  in  green,  391 
King  (Abp.),  monument,  589 
Northumberland  shilling,  300,  427 
Pigeon  House,  Dublin,  324 
Strange  Christian  names,  342 
Tombstone  inscriptions,  580 
Trinity  College  entry  registry,  510 
Adam  of  Orleton’s  saying,  66 

Addis  (John),  jun.,  on  Adam  of  Orleton’s  saying,  66 
Addison  (Joseph),  last  moments,  187 ; his  hymns,  356 
Admire  = to  wonder  at,  605 
Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul,  19 
Adullamites,  political  nickname,  20 
Adverse  and  averse,  178,  230 
Advertisements,  monumental,  33,  117 
A.  (E.)  on  William  Penn’s  portrait,  37 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  Thomas  Baker’s  books,  589 
Coriolanus’  mother,  564 
Countess  of  Derwentwater,  581 
“Eikon  Basilike,”  French  translation,  293 
Escheat orship  of  Munster,  9 
Fly-leaf  inscription,  559 
Founder  of  Lincoln  College,  530 
Grey  (Anthony),  his  mother,  589 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  583 
Jewish  observance,  226 
Leigh  (Mrs.  Dorothy),  347 


A.  (E.  H.)  on  Macnab,  Laird  of  Macnab,  158 
St.  Swithin’s  day,  221 
Warden  of  Galway,  326 
Westminster  Abbey,  382 
A orography,  12,  116 
iEschines  on  Demosthenes,  249,  450 
Africa,  North,  dialects,. 428 
A.  (G.  E ) on  “ Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,”  608 
A.  (G.  H.)  on  Ciitheroe  in  1775,  33 
“ Agiologio  Lusitano,”  by  George  Cardoso,  107 
A.  (G.  J.)  on  Macdonald  of  Leek,  326 
Aisles,  four  in  churches,  178,  237,  308,  399 
A.  (J.  B.)  on  pulsation,  117 

Albert  (Prince),  his  memorial  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
343 

Alciatus  (Andreas),  “ Emblems,”  364,  474 
Alcohol,  lines  on,  298 
Alexander  family,  34,  104 

Alison,  a Scottish  Christian  nam.e,  320,  405,  476,  616 
Allegorie.s,  works  on,  391,  452,  472,  545,  566 
Allen  (R.  J ) on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  35 
All  Saints’  Day  custom,  553 
Alpha  on  four  aisles,  237 

Hereford  bisliopric  and  cathedral,  127 
Alphabet  rhymes,  531 
Altar  cloths,  ancient,  579 
Altars,  plurality  in  churches,  605 
Ambassadors  knighted,  130 
Ambergris  in  early  cookery,  190,  262 
Ameliorate,  its  derivate,  44 
American  dramatists,  156 
Ampsanctus,  the  lake,  145,  260,  310,  396,  512 
Anabaptists  burnt  in<iimithfield,  464 
Ancre  hotel  at  Ouchy,  Switzerland,  250 
Angling  lore  of  the  fourteenth  century,  482 
Anglo-Scotus  on  Queen  Bleareye’s  tomb,  281 
Comyns  of  Badenoch,  84,  302 
Cross-legged  effigies,  392,  536 
Douglas  rings  and  the  Douglas  heart,  63 
Noble,  of  Edward  HI.,  403 
Pluscardine  Book,  393 
Welsh  (Josias)  of  Temple-patrick,^277 
Animate,  its  different  meanings,  560 
Anne  (Queen),  her  coronation  cushion,  580 
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Anonymous  Works: — 

Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian,  370,  570 
Attic  Fragments,  374 
Baron’s  Little  Daughter,  216 
Beauty’s  Triumph,  486 
Bible:  “Our  English  Bible,”  200 
'Caleb  Quotem,  a squib,  443 
Citt  and  Bumpkin,  38,  67 
Classical  Collector’s  Vade  Mecum,  224 
Crumbs  of  Comfort  and  Godly  Prayers,  347 
Declaration  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  57 
English  Retraced,  156,214 
French  pamphlets,  465 
Gownsman,  a periodical,  157 
History  of  the  Patriarchal  Age,  224 
Ireland,  Inquiry  into  its  Popular  Discontents,  35 
James  I.,  History  of  First  Five  Years  of  his  Reign, 
489 

Journal  of  a Soldier,  393,  500 
Karamanian  Exile,  438,  542 
Legends  of  Devon,  345,  478,  592,  614 
L’Histoire  Poetique,  303 

L’Impartial;  ou  Evenements  de  la  Fin  du  18e  Siecle, 
36 

Louth:  Notiiiae  Lud^e,  179,234 
Metrical  li (fusions,  476 
Mirrour  for  Saints  and  Sinners,  252,  380 
Original  Essays,  by  a Virginian,  614 
Poems  by  an  Amateur,  322,  476 
Practice  of  Quietness,  437 
Punch’s  Pantomime,  347 
Quintus  Servington,  462 
Saul  (King),  a tragedy,  440 
School  Magazines,  532 
Song  of  Solomon,  488 
. JS'tradella,  an  opera,  66 
The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,  372,  479,  498 
The  Trial  of  the  Manchester  Bards,  523 
''Twelve  Dialogues  between  Timothy,  &;c.,  224,  309 
Antiquaries’  Society,  480 
Antony  (Marc)  as  Bacchus,  36,  115,  213 
Apposition  Day  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  295 
Apreece  family,  402,  477 

Arber  (Edward),  English  reprints,  54,  359,  418,  437, 
593 

..  Archer  (R.  le)  his  seal,  224 
Arctic  expedition,  508 
.Arents  (Thomas),  Dutch  dramatist,  43 
Argand  (Aime),  inventor  of  a lamp,  98,  215 
Aristophanes’  saying,  370 
Aristos  = aristocrat,  its  modern  use,  7 
Armenian  folk-lore,  221,  343 
Arms,  quarterings  by  marriage,  119 
Arms,  the  Royal,  temp.  Henry  II.,  467,  544 
Army  pay  in  1775,  297,  382 
A-rmytage  (G.  J.)  on  the  royal  arms,  544 
.Arnheim,  English  church  at,  201 
Artists,  proposed  Dictionary  of,  250 
Ash  tree  short  lived  in  some  places,  372,  454 
Ashe  (Capt.  Thomas),  writings,  340,  449,  594 
Assessments  in  aid,  296,  332 
Athanasian  Creed,  a confession  of  faith,  35,  70 
Atkinson  (J.  C.)  on  Cleveland  folk-lore,  557 
Surnames,  their  variation,  231 
Atonement,  its  derivation,  508 
Austria,  its  armopal  insignia,  466 


Auvergne,  its  volcanoes,  325,  425 
Aw  (M.),  “ Algorismus,”  486 
A.  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Centenarianism,  485 
“Legends  of  Devon,”  345 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Aime'  Argand,  215 
Anonymous  French  pamphlets,  465 
Beswick  (Madame),  463 
Calcott  (Wellins),  9 
Cazotte  (M.),  his  prophecy,  8 
Clarke’s  “ Mirrour  for  Saints  and  Sinners,”  499 
“ Classical  Collector’s  Vade-Mecum,”  224 
De  Foe  and  Dr.  John  Dove,  233 
Hugh  of  Manchester,  his  work,  297 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  21 
Lancashire  song,  95 
“ L’lmpartial,”  its  author,  36 
Matricide  at  York,  592 
Ned  Clowter,  ballad,  555 
Warrington  Fair,  98 


B. 

B.  (A.)  on  Baliol  family,  310 
Bacbe  (William),  family  connections,  580 
Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verulam,  Life  and  Letters, 
430;  letter  to  James  I.,  582 
Bacon  (Matthew),  civilian,  234 
Badcock  (John),  alias  John  Bee,  works,  512 
Badger  burrow  near  London,  114 
Bagnall  family  co.  Stafford  and  Ireland,  291 
Bagshawe  (B.)  on  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  137 
Bagshawe  (J.  J.)  on  James  Barry,  438 
Battersea  enamels,  425 

Bagster  (Samuel),  “Management  of  Bees,”  414,  517, 
541 

Baian  (Andrew),  his  family,  274 
Baily  (Johnson),  on  derivation  of  atonement,  508 
Hanoverian  coins,  382 
Lyly’s  “Euphues  and  his  Ephcebus,”  593 
Printing  in  Sunderland,  414 
Window  in  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  416 
Baily  (W.)  on  Albert  Smith’s  biography,  540 
Baker  (Thomas),  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  list  of  his 
books,  289,  390,  589 
Baker’s  dozen,  464 
Balfour  of  Burley  peerage,  270,  381 
Baliol  family,  45,  310,  382 
Ball  family,  rectors  of  Whippingham,  54 
Ballot,  vote  by,  its  history,  609 
Bancroft  (Francis),  almhouses  and  school,  227 
Bandusia,  the  fountain  of,  396,  512 
Bane  (James  de),  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  38 
“ Barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  a phrase  misapplied,  293, 
426,  546 

Barham  (Rev.  R.  H.),  his  nightfall,  184 
Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  local  terminations,  309 
Mazes  in  England,  117 
Perverse  pronunciation,  116 
Bar- Point  on  Bishop  Horne’s  hymn,  39 
Distance  traversed  by  sound,  23 
Food  for  the  paper-mills,  579 
Barron  (Lieut.  James),  532 
Barry  (James),  painter,  portrait,  438 
Barry  (Spranger),  prologue,  528 
Barton  (Bernard),  anonymous  works,  476 
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Baskerville  (John),  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  296 
Bassano’s  Derbyshire  pedigrees,  344 
Baston,  a kind  of  rhyme,  173 
Bateman  (Mary),  the  Yorkshire  witch,  391,  492 
Bathurst  (Henry  Earl),  portrait,  154 
Bates  (G.  H.)  on  Garrick’s  Dramatic  Works,  344 
Bates  (Wm.)  cn  Allegories  and  Parables,  566 
Gazette’s  prophecy,  46 
D’Emillianne  (Gabriel),  4 
Disembowelment,  161 
D’Eon  (Chevalier),  biography,  278 
Fairford  church  windows,  352 
French-English,  54 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  418 
Isiac  bronze  table,  328 
Kilsyth  (Lady),  discovery  of  her  body,  88 
Milton  and  Philaras,  589 
“ Ossa  inferre  licebit,”  610 
Pentreath  (Dolly),  445 
Pliny’s  Epistle  to  Trajan,  613 
Poem  of  three  languages  in  one,  348 
Purchas  (Samuel),  work,  541 
Ealeigh  (Sir  Walter),  “ The  Lie,”  404 
Snare’s  writings  on  Velasquez,  92 
Song,  “ To  my  Nose,”  143 
Swift’s  marriage  to  Stella,  212 
' The  “ T Man,”  477  : 

Voltaire  a Philanthropist,  89 
Battersea  enamels,  425 
Bayly  (W.  J.)  on  coroners’  inquests,  S06 
B.  (B.)  on  Beornia=Bernay,  107 
B.  (C.  H.)  on  Sir  Peter  Warren,  609 
B.  (D.)on  “ Nickeldy  Nod,”  283 
B.  (E.)  on  Aristophanes’  saying,  370 
Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  its  rectors,  224 
Beale  (J.)  on  William  and  Peter  Beale,  497 
Beale  (Sir  John),  580 
Beli  Mawr=Beli  the  Great,  200 
Christmas  carols,  551 
Caussin’s  “ Holy  Court,”  55,  141 
Devil  looking  over  Lincoln,  380 
French  alphabet,  369 
Hawaiian  alphabet,  80,  209 
Lincoln,  called  ragged,  92 
Manx  Fairy  steamer,  368;  litany,  512 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  554 
Popular  phraseology,  310 
Quotation  wanted,  115 
Tombstone  emblem,  191 

Beale  (Sir  John),  bavt.,  of  Farningham  Court,  580 
Beale  (Peter),  noticed,  497 
Beale  (William),  composer  of  glees,  441,  497 
Beatrice  (Mary),  Queen  of  James  IL,  MS.  Life,  55 
Beaucort  (G.  de)  on  “ La  Eevue  Bibliographique  Uni- 
verselle,”  448 

Beaufort  (Cardinal  Henry),  lines  on  his  death,  200 
Beaumont  (Frances),  inedited  poems,  506 
B,  (E.  C.)  on  registration  of  births  in  Holland,  488 
Becket  (Thomas  a-),  chasuble,  18,  47,  65,  111,  141, 
211;  murder,  66,  117 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  the  earliest  bird,  110,  184 
Barham  (Rev.  T.),  184 
Collins  (J.),  occasional  address,  411 
Cross-legged  effigies  and  the  crusades,  446 
Crimea,  a boy’s  name,  464 
Deadly,  a local  word,  294 


Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Dovecots,  478 
Dowling  money,  438 
Election  colours,  478 
Enamelling  the  face,  166 
Flower  badges,  545 
French,  a Christian  name,  545 
Nicholson  (Margaret),  “ Posthumous  Fragments,” 
545 

Pasquils,  478 

Percy  (Bp.  Thomas),  birthplace,  478 
Roman  interment  at  Tinwell,  590 
Shipton  (Mother),  a picture,  117 
Song:  “ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  206 
Wankley  and  Bleak,  local  words,  295 
Westmorland  (Countess  Dowager  of),  letters,  25 
Wilford  (Sir  James)  and  the  Apreeces,  477 
Bedlay  (James,  Lord),  his  family,  344 
Beer  and  ale  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  203 
Beggar’s  song,  564 

Beisly  (Sidney)  on  Lacemakers’  songs,  178 
Belches,  the  prophecy  of,  8 
Beli  Mawr=Beli  the  Great,  200,  476 
Bell  literature,  326,  383,  591 
Bell  ringing,  326,  452,  541,  591 
Bells  of  Limerick  Cathedral,  463 
Bells  on  vestments,  19,  47 
Bell  (Wm.)  Ph.  D.,  his  death,  529 
Bennet  (R.),  author  of  “ Poems,”  178 
Bennett  (Abraham),  of  Sheffield,  514 
Bentham  (Jeremy),  fate  of  his  body,  228 
Beornia=Bernay,  in  Upper  Normandy,  107 
Berdon  (John),  Carthusian  monk,  35 
Berengaria  of  Sicily,  her  tomb,  368 
Beresford  (J.),  contributor  to  the  “ Literary  Gazette,” 
156 

Berjeau  (J.  Ph.)  on  the  Block  books,  421 
Berlaimont  (Baron  de),  a picture,  79 
Beswick  (Mrs.  Hannah),  embalmed  body,  463 
Beyle  (Henri),  literary  articles,  442 
B.  (H.  P.),  on  beech  trees  being  struck  by  lightning, 
379 

B.  (H.  W.),  on  Mary  Tudor’s  portrait,  511 
Bible,  the  Breeches,  a.d.  1610,  322,  359,429,  545; 
illuminated  in  Malmesbury  Abbey,  345;  edited  by 
H.  Grashop,  414;  Polyglott,  of  1596,  417;  the 
Bishops’  version,  592 ; Pagnini’s,  309 ; indexes  of  its 
events,  395 

“ Biblia  Sacra,”  its  publication,  387 
Bibliographers,  society  of,  428 

Bibliothecar.  Chetham.  on  Addison  and  his  hymns,  356 
Bishops’  version  of  the  Bible,  592 
Giants  of  Sciipture,  334 
General  Literary  Index,  122,  460 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  110 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  490 
Latin  language,  280 
L’Histoire  Poetique,  303 
Pagnini’s  Bible,  309 

Parr  (Dr.),  passage  in  his  Spital  Sermon,  139 
Poem  ascribed  to  Milton,  147 
Perpetual  youth,  305 

Biddle  (H.  P.)  on  “ Sandy  and  Jenny,”  a song,  325 
Bigland  (John),  author,  534 
Bill  (John),  the  king’s  printer,  300 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  books  placed  edgewise,  44 
Battle  of  Brenneville,  204 
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Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Bosco:  “ Le  vre  de  Bosco,”  276 
Coat,  a woman’s  dress,  587 
Modern  Latinity,  614 
Rough,  its  old  meaning,  582 
Sultan  dying  of  ennui,  47 
Birch  trees  struck  by  lightning,  379 
Bird,  the  earliest  in  the  morning,  47,  68,  110,  183 
Birmingliam  theatre  in  1798,  411 
Birre  = assiault,  violence,  22 
Bishops,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  531 
B.  (J.)  on  engineering  of  Eastern  nations,  492 
Nelson’s  last  signal,  357 
Savary  (Henry),  “ Quintus  Servington,”  462 
Wesley  family  ghost,  358 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  picture  of  St.  Benedict,  520 
Pied  Friars,  415 

B,  (J.  S.)  on  Creature,  a baptismal  name,  311 
B.  (J.  T.)  on  Downsbire,  the  Charpentiers,  &c.  275 
“ Journal  of  a Soldier,”  its  author,  393 
Blackburn,  origin  of  the  local  name,  228 
Blackstone  (Sir  Wm.),  his  works,  29,  124,  167,  194, 
574 

Blades  (Wm.),  on  sale  of  Caxton’s  books,  152 
Copyright  in  the  sixteenth  century,  508 
Guildhall  library,  507 

Bladon  (J.)  on  Jenifer,  a Christian  name,  86 
Blake  (Wm.),  artist  and  poet,  his  works,  24 
Bleak  = pale,  wan,  295 

Bleareye  (Queen),  tomb  at  Paisley  Abbey,  GO,  281 
Blechyden  (Mary),  family  connections,  580 
Blencathra,  its  meaning,  344 

Block  books,  their  history,  194,  226,  265-267,  307, 
313,  332,  361-364,  376,  387,  388,  421,  447,  473, 

519. 

Blood  (Wm.)  on  Opopanax,  234 
B.  (M.  A.)  on  corrupt  English,  54,  112 
“ Button  your  lip,”  114,  143 
B.  (N.)  on  sundry  poems,  131 
Bodleian  library,  its  annals,  23 
Bogy,  its  derivation,  78 
Bolton  Percy  church,  brass,  517 
Bonaparte  family,  354 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  gold  coin  for  sale,  36;  English 
prisoners  released  by  him,  55;  miniature  painting, 
323,404;  and  Sydney  Smith,  429;  escape  from  Elba, 
453;  interview  with  George,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 504 

Bonar  (Horatius)  on  Commatice,  585 

Bonar  (William),  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  38 

Bondman,  or  born  bondman,  370,427,  473,  541 

Book  announcements,  old,  437 

Book  collectors,  our  old,  576 

Book-fish  at  Cambridge,  106  . '- 

Book  inscriptions,  53 

Book  printed  in  green,  the  first,  391 

Books,  early  prices  of  old  English,  414 

Books  placed  edgewise  in  libraries,  44,  214 

Books  recently  pnblislied  : — 

Annual  Register  for  1867,  72 
Anstey’s  Academical  Life  at  Oxford,  96 
Atkinson’s  Glossary  of  Cleveland  Dialect,  119 
Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verulam,  Letters  and  Life, 
430 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations,  454 
Book-worm,  288 


Books  recently  published ; ^ 

Besant’s  Studies  of  Early  French  Poetry,  454 
Browne  (Wm.),  Works,  by  Hazlitt,  72 
Buckingham  (Duke  of),  “ Rehearsal,”  502 
Burns’s  Poems,  Kilmarnock  edition,  336 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles 
I,  1637,  144 

Camden  Society,  Letters  between  England  and 
Germany,  501 

Carpenter’s  Handbook  of  Poetry,  360 
Cbatelain’s  Merry  Tales  for  Little  Folks,  571 
Chaillu’s  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator,  571 
Christian  Year,  facsimile  of  First  Edition,  95 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  Giraldus  Cambrensis'  Works;  Pierre  de 
Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  312;  Negotiations  between 
England  and  Spain,  383 
Clere  on  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  40 
Combe  (Wm.),  Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,  547 
Cooke’s  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry,  618 
Cox’s  Recollections  of  Oxford,  454 
Cussans’s  Handbook  of  Heraldry,  595 
Dean’s  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  216 
Defoe  (Daniel),  Life  and  Writings,  288 
De  la  Rue’s  Diaries,  454 
Despatch  Book,  523 
Dilke’s  Greater  Britain,  479 
Diugley’s  History  from  Marble,  168 
Doran’s  Table  Traits,  547 

Early  English  Text  Society;  Old  English  Homilies; 
Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  Works;  Woodcuts  of  the 
Babies  Book,  192 
Ebswortb’s  Karl’s  Legacy,  360, 

English’s  Crowland  Abbey  and  Peterborough,  383 
Ewald’s  Century  of  Universal  History,  144 
Fanshawe  Family,  its  genealogy,  144,  523 
Fisher’s  Minster,  &c.,  360 
Fletcher  (Giles),  Poems,  547 
Flosculi  Literarum,  360 
Forbes’s  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Granard,  215 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  Works,  by  Masson,  501;  by 
Corney,  570 

Gregory  the  Illuminator,  Life,  by  Malan,  143 

Hall’s  Bric-a-Brac  Hunter,  312 

Hamer  ton’s  Etching  and  Etchers,  264 

Haunted  Hearts,  288 

Hearne  s Diary,  312,  523 

Henry  HI.,  English  Proclamation,  144 

Herald  and  Genealogist,  40,  618 

Holt’s  Mistress  Margery,  571 

Howard’s  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  502 

Journal  of  Philology,  618 

Kingston’s  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Tutors,  571 

Knight’s  Half-hours  with  Letter  Writers,  240 

Lamb  (Charles),  Works,  547 

Langford’s  Century  of  Birmingham  Life,  336 

London  Memorials  and  London  Life,  40 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works,  523 

Lyly  (John),  Eupbues,  359 

Macray’s  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  23 

Massinger  (Philip),  Play.s,  431 

Milman’s  Annals  of  Sf.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  618 

Murray’s  Flandbook  fur  Travellers,  120 

Northcott’s  Treatise  on  Lathes  and  Turning,  168 

One  Year  : a Story  of  Three  Hours,  571 

Peranzabuloe  : the  Lost  Church  Found,  523 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Percy  Anecdotes,  335,  454 
Puckett’s  Sciography,  240 
Ealeigh  (Sir  Walter),  Life,  by  E.  Edwards,  406 
Eegister  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  547 
Reliquise  Aquitanicae,  240 
Richardson’s  Clarissa,  192 
Ross’s  Harp  of  the  Valley,  360 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  illustrated,  595 
Skeat’s  Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  24 
Songs  ; The  King  and  the  Commons,  312 
Sussex  Archseological  Collections,  287 
Sweetman’s  Notes  on  Peterborough  Churches,  216 
Timbs’s  Ancestral  Stories  and  Traditions,  502 
Trollope,  “ He  knew  he  was  right,”  431 
Tyrwhitt’s  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art,  239 
Wadsworth’s  New  England  Tragedies,  406 
Walford’s  County  Families,  336 
Ware’s  Rome  and  tlie  Early  Christians,  571 
Washbourne  (Thomas),  D.D.,  Poems,  406 
Willmott’s  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  571 
W’ood’s  Natural  History  of  Llan,  288 
Wright’s  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  120 
Young’s  Search  after  Livingstone,  168 
Youthful  Impulse  and  Mature  Reflection,  360 
Booth  (John),  jun.,  on  the  Spanish  revolution,  464 
Border  games,  97,  165,  554 
Bosco  : “ Le  vre  de  Bosco,”  276,  382 
Bourbon  family,  485 

Bourchier  (Jonathan)  on  “ Barbaric  pearl  and  gold,” 
426 

Quotations,  372 

Shetland  and  Orkney  Guide,  40 
Bower  (H.)  on  Allegories  and  Parables,  391 
Lucinette,  a girl’s  name,  293 
Rough  piety,  380 
Variation  of  surnames,  232 
Wasps  called  apple-drains,  606  • • 

Eowker’s  Almanac,  486 

Boyce  (H.  W.)  on  Mrs.  Pritchard’s  epitaph,  395 
Suckling’s  Suffolk  collections,  512 
Boyer,  a small  vessel  of  burden,  534 
Boyle  (C.)  on  the  St.  Christopher  of  1423,  448 
Boys  and  Girls,  a Border  game,  97 
B.  (R.)  on  Aerography,  116 
Earliest  bird,  183 
Local  terminations,  202 
Bradbury  family,  415 

Bradshaw  (Henry),  Greek  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  1 62 
Bradshaw  (John),  the  regicide,  34,  70,  95,  137 
Brae  (A.  E.)  on  Chaucer’s  chronology,  348 
Brat,  its  derivation,  78,  143,  181,  301 
Brenneville,  site  of  the  battle  of,  204 
Brett  (Rev,  Joseph),  inquired  after,  465 
Brewster  (Wm.)  of  the  Plymouth  plantation,  125, 190, 
191 

Bric-a-brac,  its  meaning,  228 
Bridgemasters  of  London,  130 
Bridgenorth,  its  derivation,  612 
Bright  (Dr.  George),  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  251 
Brisbane  (Rev.  Thomas)  of  Dunlop,  537 
Britannicus  on  Beale  and  Beli,  476 
Umbria,  its  etymology,  476 
Britons,  their  tribute  to  Caesar,  34,  70 
Broad  arrow,  its  first  use,  415,  500 
Bronzes,  leaden,  131,  190 


Brooch  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  10,  47,  69 
Brooke  (Fulke  Greville,  Lord),  489 
Brooks  (Shirley)  on  poem  by  Leigh  Hunt,  601 
Brotherton  (Mary)  on  a pet  cat,  558 
Browne  (Wm.),  poet,  his  works,  72 
Browning  (Robert),  poem,  “ Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,”  132 

Brydges  (Edmond),  serjeant-at-law,  225 
B.  (S.)  on  A.  Griff,  artist,  166 

Suffolk  (Mary,  Duchess  of),  portrait,  416 
B.  (T.)  on  the  Bourbon  family,  485 
Marie  de  Medicis,  portrait,  487 
Works  on  Allegories,  545 
Buchanan  (George),  “ Scotch  History,”  371 
Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  second  Duke  of),  “ The 
Rehearsal,”  502 

Buckle  (Henry  Thomas),  manuscripts,  438 
Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  Aerography,  12 
Ameliorate,  its  derivation,  44 
Cigar,  its  derivation,  93 
Columbus’s  signatur.e,  222 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  185 
Hawaiian  alphabet,  140  i. 

Homer’s  studies,  362  ; ' 

Isiac  table,  238 

Koenigssaal  Monastery,  87 

Lincoln  city,  its  ruggedness,  33 

Lucretius,  passage  in,  186 

Marc  Antony  as  Bacchus,  115  j 

Monogram,  A.  E.  I.,  67 

Montaigne,  quotation  by,  37 

Motion  of  the  horse,  301 

Naked  legs  at  court,  159  r, 

Perpetual  youth,  305 

St.  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  182 

Sanscrit,  ancient  and  modern,  239 

Speroni,  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  31 

Spirit  Soul,  103 

Tasso’s  “Love  and  Madness,”  49,  140 
Whistling  in  your  fist,  154 
Buddhist  coinages  of  India,  225  » 

Buffs,  a privileged  regiment,  228 

Bugg  (Joshua),  alias  Norfolk  Howard,  437,  594 

Bulls,  papal,  relating  to  England,  105 

Bumble-bee,  its  derivation,  261,  356,  477 

Bummer,  its  derivation,  214,  261 

Burdon  (William),  author,  534 

Burial  in  wool,  345 

Burke  (Edmund),  honorary  degree,  32 
Burley  peerage,  notes  on,  270,  381 
Burn  (J.  S.)  on  London  chapels,  561 
Parish  registers,  142,  283 

Burns  (Robert)  and  Wycherley,  200,  285,332;  and 
the  Thomson  family,  283,  355,  429 ; “ Tam 
O’Shanter,”  309 ; unpublished  poem,  339,399,476, 
477,  537,  614;  anecdotes  of,  483 
Burton  (John)  on  Carey’s  West’s  picture,  541 
Medal  of  Cromwell,  163 
Burton  (Robert),  anecdotes  of  him,  507 
Burton-on-Trent,  incumbents,  344 
Bury  (Richard  de),  “ Philobiblon,”  132,  378 
Bushey  Heath  on  old  Border  games,  97,  554 
Nying,  its  meaning,  1 0 
Taylor  (John),  the  artist,  1 1 
Butler  (Charles),  “ English  Grammar,”  241 
Butler  (Bp.  Joseph),  correction  in  his  “Remains,”  154 
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Butler  (W.  B.)  on  song,  the  Spanish  Armada,  510 
Buzwings,  name  of  a society,  35,  92,  590 
B,  (W.  C.)  on  Bibliographical  queries,  57 
Book  inscriptions,  53 
Capt.  Thomas  Ashe,  594 
Humber,  its  derivation,  214 
Proverbs  and  phrases,  459 
Weather  prophecies,  221 
Whipping  wives,  594 

B.  (W.  H.)  on  old  book  announcements,  437 

Gostelo  (Walter),  4£8 

Byron  (Geo.  Gordon,  Lord)  and  his  lady’s  fortune,  9 
Byzantine  families,  armorial  insignia  of,  525,  618 

C. 

C.  on  Burns  queries,  355 

Undesigned  coincidences,  285 
C.  (A.)  on  Wm.  H.  Ireland’s  “ Vortigern,”  181 
Cadamosto  (Louis),  Venetian  navigator,  582 
Caslius  (C.),  inscription  on  hi§  monument,  467,  610 
Caesar’s  invasion  of  Britain,  337 
Calcott,  (Wellins),  biography  and  works,  9 
Calligraphy  of  gentlemen,  518 
Calvin  (John  ) and  Servetus,  40,  68,  108, 166 
Cambridge  bishops,  531;  lists  of  graduates,  609 
Cannes,  Roman  inscription  at,  58 
Cannon-balls  of  stone,  157 
Cap  of  Maintenance,  560 
Cardivor  ap  Dinawal,  arms,  322,  540 
Cardoso  (George),  “ Agiologio  Lusitano,’  107 
Cards,  playing,  used  for  salutation,  78, 118 
Carew  (Thomas),  “ Poems,”  391,  459 
Carey  (Wm.),  “ Description  of  West’s  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,”  541 

earlier  (John),  sculptor,  560 
Carlisle,  why  called  “Merrie,”  606 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  225 
Carriera  (Rosalba),  correspondence,  58 1 
Cartwright  (R.),  M.  D.,  on  poem  ascribed  to  Milton, 
147 

Cartwright  (Wm.),  notes  to  his  poems,  295 
C.  (A.  S.)  on  Becket’s  chasuble,  18 
Cas  coinage,  413,  520 
Cash,  its  derivation,  413,  520 
Castle-an-dinas,  inscription,  510 
Castlegough,  Cornwall,  inscription,  226 
Cat,  a pet,  558 

Cato  a Paynim  and  a Christian,  176,  229 
Cattern’s  day,  201,  233,  333,  377,  379,  430,  473, 
522 

Caussin  (F.  N.),“The  Holy  Court,”  55,  117,  141 
Caversham  bridge,  343 

Caxton  (Wm.),  sale  of  books  printed  by  him,  152 
Cazin  editions  of  works,  201,  520,  617 
Cazotte  (M.  de),  his  prophecy,  8,  45 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  leaden  bronzes,  131 
C.  (E.)  on  flint  instruments  found  in  Africa,  509 
Celibacy  punished,  274 
Century,  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  216 
C.  (E,  T.)  on  St.  Mary’s,  Castlegate,  York,  294 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  Monumental  advertisements,  116 
Neve  (Jeffrey),  a fraudulent  bankrupt,  105 
Song;  “ Sir  Nicholas  Hood,”  569 
Year  and  a day,  379 

Chadwick  (Sir  Andrew),  biography,  440 


Challe  (Charles-Michel-Ange),  artist,  133 
Chambers  (Miss  Mariana).  560 
Chambers  (Sir  William)  family,  374,  477 
Chance  (F.)  on  the  provincial  use  of  possessive  pro- 
nouns, 252 

Chapman  (George),  tragedy,  “ Alphonsus,”  529 
Chappell  (Wm.)  on  “ Songs  of  Shepherds,”  357 
Toby  jugs,  23 

Charles  I.,  Velasquez  portrait,  39;  letter  to  Abp» 
Spottiswoode,  105;  presentation  to  Edward  Millar, 
244 ; his  prayer-book  in  America,  580 
Charles  IL,  flight  from  Worcester,  19;  his  illegitimate 
children,  260,  453 
Charpentier  family,  275 
Chartapellicia  for  binding  books,  618 
Chassepot  rifle,  275 

Chatterton  (Thomas),  a new  life  of  him,  156 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  Adam  Scrivener,  606;  chro- 
nology, 271,5  348,  398;  “Canterbury  Tales,”  the 
groups  and  order  of  them,  149,  196, 245,  366, 427; 
“ Knightes  Tale,”  243 

C.  (H.  B.)  on  “Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian,”  570 
Calvin  and  Servetus,  68 
“ Nickeldy  Nod,”  a song,  187 
Origen  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  517 
St.  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  183 
Cheer,  a new  one,  605 
Cherubin,  a Christian  name,  130 
Chester  (J.  L.)  on  Bridget  Cromwell,  600 
Chitteldroog  on  John  Taylor,  the  artist,  46 
Christ  (Jesus),  his  journey  to  Calvary  in  sculpture, 
104,  142,  191;  prayer  found  in  his  tomb  used  as 
a charm,  105,  330 
Christian  names,  singular,  342 
Christie  (F.)  on  Raymond  Lully,  263 
Christie  (W.  D.)  on  epitaph  ascribed  to  Milton,  170 
Christmas  books,  early,  549,  597 
Christmas  carols,  551,  599 
Christmas  games,  597 
Christmas  waits  in  Edinburgh,  223 
Churches,  classical,  130,  215;  wooden,  390,  499 
Churchey  (W.),  author  of  “ Poems,”  178 
Cicero,  poem  by  him,  337 
Cigars,  origin  of  the  word,  16,  93 
Cirencester  Abbey,  its  Chronicle,  225 
C.  (J.)  on  curious  orthographic  fact,  19 
C.  (J.  E.),  on  Hardinge  family,  275  . ■ 

Henry  Hunt,  466 
C.  (J.  H.)  on  Henry  Bele,  442 

Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  196 
D’Eon  (Chevalier),  biography,  236 
C.  (J.  L.),  on  Lacemakers’  song,  8 
Opopanax,  a Mexican  gum,  54 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  Marc  Antony  as  Bacchus,  36,  213 
Armenian  folk-lore,  221,  343 
G dden  age,  7 

Jews  of  the  captivity  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  52 
Mili  — a water  channel  or  canal,  368 
Clarke  (Samuel),  “ Mirrour  for  Saints  and  Sinners,” 
252,  380,  499 

Classical  churches,  130,  215 

Clayton  (Bp.  Robert),  ordinations  by  him,  509 

Cleveland  dialect,  glossary,  119 

Clifford  family,  brasses,  253,  3.59 

Climacterical  vear,  486  589 

Clitheroein  1775,  33,  144 
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Cloutes  (Colin)  on  etymology  of  brat,  181 
“ The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,”  583 
Clowter  (Ned),  ballad,  555 
<CIulow  (Geo.)  on  discovery  of  an  old  medal,  67 
Clyne  (Norval),  on  Jacobite  songs,  286 
C.  (M.),  on  soiled  horse,  303 
Coach  blinds  and  doors,  a century  ago,  176 
Coat,  the  dress  of  women,  486,  586 
Coat  armour,  differencing,  606 
Cock,  oath  by  the,  505 

Cockle  (Chief  Justice),  on  mathematical  bibliography, 
316 

Cock’s-Odin,  a Border  game,  97,  165 
Cocqcigrues,  its  meaning,  415,  497 
Coddington  (William),  family,  1 6 
Coffin,  a gold-enamelled,  45 
Coincidences,  undersigned,  200,  285,  332 
Coins,  English,  with  profile,  428;  varnish  fur,  190 
Coles  (Elisha),  “Dictionary,”  471,  590 
Collar  of  SS.,  485 

Collect  and  Lord’s  Prayer  before  Sermon,  369 
Collier  (John  Payne),  on  German  Reformation  Dramas, 
339 

Percy  (B;*.),  and  his  “ Reliques,”  169,  269 
Collins  (John),  “ An  Occasional  Address,”  411 
Columbarium,  323,  402,  478,  518 
Columbus  (Chris.),  signature,  222 
Combe  (William),  biography,  547 
Commatice,  its  meaning,  392,  452,  585 
Commoners’  supporters,  429 
Commonwealth  military  and  naval  colours,  415 
Comnenus  (Alexius),  his  insignia,  525 
Comyn  families  of  Badenoch,  23,  84,  142,  210,  302 
Confederate  flag,  account  of,  344,  451,  613 
Coningsborough,  co.  York,  sacred  relics,  346 
Coniugsby  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  portrait,  394 
Conmecherchy,  a local  court,  201 
Constable  (Henry),  editions  of  his  “ Diana,”  292 
Constable  (John),  artist,  423 
Conyers  (Tristram),  sergeant  at  law,  42 
Cook  (J.  J,),  on  Pasquils,  285 
Cooke  (C.),  on  Bolleit,  holed  stone,  519 
Odin  stone,  558 
Stanton  Harcourt  church,  132 
Cooper  (Thompson)  on  a sultan  dying  of  ennui,  66 
Copes,  ancient,  18,  47,  65,  111  141,  211 
Copyright  before  printing,  606;  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 508 

Corbillard,  a travelling  coach,  294 
Coriolanus,  name  of  his  mother,  564 
Cork,  theatre  royal,  528 

Corney  (Bolton)  on  poem  by  Thomas  Carew,  459 
London  in  the  year  1605,  604 
Mayne  (Jasper),  verses  to  Henriette  Maria,  147, 
221 

Milton  (John),  epitaph  ascribed  to  him,  100,  241 
Poloudenski  (Michel),  341 
Cornub  on  badge  of  an  esquire,  371 
Broad  arrow,  415 
Deed  of  John  de  Mowbray,  532 
Ducange’s  Mediaeval  Latin  Glossary,  79 
Galy  halfpennys,  344 
Guinea  pig  introduced  into  England,  561 
Hightnell  Lyme,  344 
Ingulph’s  Chronicle,  80 
Lee  (Gervas),  ballad,  550 


Cornub  on  Lincolnshire  election  freak,  582 
Montrose’s  adherents,  roll  of,  393 
Patent  Rolls,  English  records  in,  3 14 
Pedigree  societies,  176 
Rushworth’s  manuscripts,  393 
Ring  inscription,  579 
Sealing  without  signing,  532 
Slyces,  its  meaning,  532 
Song,  “ The  Northern  Las.'^,”  1 2 
Tree  worship,  552 
Trials  for  felony,  202 
Cornwall,  its  primeval  remains,  415,  519 
Coronation  Oath,  historical  notes,  5,  69,  76,  476 
I Coronation  swords,  81 
Coroner’s  inquests,  their  records,  225,  306 
Corpses,  floating,  9,  63 
Corser  (Rev.  Thomas),  sale  of  his  library,  72 
Corser  (T.),  on  Andreas  Alciatus,  364 
Cosmetics,  Scarron’s  verses  on,  414 
Coster  (Laurence),  of  Haarlem,  385 
Cotton  (Charles),  list  of  his  works,  358 
Cotton  (R.  P.),  on  palace  of  Henry  VIII.,  412 
Couch  (T.  Q.),  on  the  Helston  Furry  song,  607 
Pentreath  (Dolly),  monument,  259 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  descendants,  235 
Courtenay  family  arms,  618 
Cowper  (B.  H.),  on  a curious  inscription,  321 
Lacemakers’  song,  Lang  Lankin.  281 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  passage  in,  94 
Cowper  (J.  M.),  on  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  189 
Cattern’s  day,  201,  333 
Cox  (Richard),  bishop  of  Ely,  584 
Cox  (William),  D.D.,  precentor  at  Chichester,  584 
Cpl.  on  Donne’s  works,  35,  614 
Floating  corpses,  9 

Herbert  (Magdalen),  Household  Book,  56 
Jordan’s  History  of  Enstone,  439 
Quakers’  declaration,  57 
C.  (R.),  on  spiral  staircases,  188 
C.  (R.),  Coi%  on  Spranger  Barry’s  prologue,  528 
Lines  by  John  Phillipott,  347 
“ The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  372 
Cramond  parish,  patron  of  the  living,  335 
Cranmer  family,  118 
Cranmer  (Robert),  of  Mitcham,  118 
Crashaw  (Richard),  translations,  134 
Crassipies,  a fish,  104,  141 
Craven,  its  derivation,  253,  359,  425 
Craven  (1st  Lord),  estates,  486;  attendant  at  fires,  103 
Cray,  its  derivation,  253,  359,  425 
Creature,  a baptismal  name,  251,  311 
Cremer  (John),  the  alchymist,  374 
Cresswell  (S.  T.)  on  abolition  of  legal  wigs,  1 30 
Crewallman  described,  396 
Cricket  match=birth  of  a child,  103 
Crid  Tudno,  rocking-stone,  531 
Crimea,  a boy’s  name,  464 

Croly  (Dr.  George),  lines  on  Ezekiel’s  vision,  79,  119 
“ Crom  a boo,”  motto  of  the  house  of  Leinster,  438,  522 
614 

Cromlechs,  their  origin,  54 
Cromwell  (Bridget),  burial-place,  600 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  coffin-plate,  70;  descendants,  74, 
223,  309;  Dassier’s  medal,  80,  163;  letter  of  April 
28,  1645,  121;  his  mask,  202,  263;  pane^zyrics  on, 
606 
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Groom  castle,  co.  Limerick,  225 
Cross,  its  ancient  use,  373 

Cross-legged  effigies  and  the  crusades,  392,  446,  535, 
588 

Crossley  (J.)  on  “ Barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  426 
Crouy  (Prince  Etienne  de)  on  brat  and  bogey,  78 
Corrupt  English,  112 
Grimm's  “ Origin  of  Language,”  55 
Crovvland  Abbey,  its  history,  383  | 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  noticed,  159,  233 
C.  (S.  J.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s  letter,  149  j 

C.  (T.),  Durham,  on  Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  109  i 

Greek  motto,  94 

Cuckoo  rhymes,  144,  555  1 

Cuckoo,  sayings  of  it,  22  j 

Curfew  bell,  326,  452 
Cullen  pots,  177,  379 
Gumming  family,  23,  85,  142,  210 
Curmudgeon,  its  etymology,  355 
Cussans  (J.  E.)  on  Confederate  flag,  451 
Heraldic  query,  118 
Cutlery,  its  history,  512,  612 
C.  W.  Richmond,  on  disembowelment,  64 
C.  (W.  D.)  on  epitaph  on  St.  John  Long’s  patient,  158 
C.  (W.  H.)  on  English  Jacobite  songs,  202 
Goldsmith’s  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  39 
Hogarth’s  replicas,  59 
Kilsyth  (Lady),  28 
Medal  of  James  III.,  22 
Parish  registers,  262 
Scone:  coronation  swords,  81 
C.  (W.  J.)  on  disembowelment,  9 
Floating  corpses,  63 
Hoghall  money,  275 

Cyril  on  error  in  Bp.  Butler’s  “ Eemains,”  154 
“ Beauty  but  skin-deep,”  294 
Shorthand  for  literary  purposes,  142 
Surnames,  their  variation,  231 
Toads  and  lizards  born  of  women,  235 


D 

D.  on  the  meaning  of  Bric-a-brac,  228 
Easter,  Esther,  234 

Letter  from  Lord  Bacon  to  James  I.,  582 
Parish  registers,  234 

Dalton  (John)  on  St.  Jerome  and  Runnus,  132 
Spain,  its  kings,  188 
“Up  to  snuff,”  284 
Damascus  blades,  512 
Danish  law  in  England,  131 
Dante,  “Inferno,”  54,  114 
Dara  Dael,  a black  insect,  220 
Darnall  (Sir  John),  serjeant-at-law,  42 
Dassier  (John),  medallist,  80,  163,  263 
Daughter,  arms  of  a natural,  467,  595 
David  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  38 
Davies  (E.  C.)  on  Chronicle  of  Cirencester  Abbey,  225 
Fenian  alphabet,  35 

Davies  (Edward),  “ Twelve  Dialogues,”  309 
Davies  (F.  R.)  on  Grid  Tudno,  531 
Cadivor  ab  Dinawal,  540 
“ Gaudeamus  igitur,”  a song,  566 
“ The  Victim,”  a poem,  261 
Davies  (John),  author  of  “ 0 utinam,”  &c.,  416 


Davies  (Sir  John),  portrait,  165 
Davis  (W.  B.)  on  M.  Aw’s  “ Algorismus,”  486 
Bowker’s  Almanac,  486 
Ludd  (Walter)  and  the  Alidade,  323 
Postage  stamps,  early,  440 
Ships,  their  old  names,  464 
Dawson-Duffield  (R.  D.),  LL.D.,  on  Dovecots,  402 
Craven,  Cray,  &c.,  425 
Molineux  (Lady),  188 
Natural  inheritance,  500 
St.  Thomas  a Becket  and  Syon  cope,  65 
Saunders  family,  157 
Day  (M.  D.)  on  Odell  family,  469 
“ Pacata  Hibernia,”  468 

D.  (C.  E.),  on  the  Comyns  of  Badenoch,  85,  211 
Douglas  rings,  64 
Inscription  on  Mount  Stuart,  70 
D.  (E.  A.),  on  spiral  staircases,  132 
Deadly,  its  local  meaning,  294,  450 
Dean  (J.  W.),  on  Mich.  Wigglesworth’s  writings,  155 
Dearlove,  its  derivation,  371 
Decumahus,  a Welsh  saint,  299 
Dedications  of  English  churches,  490,  593 
Defame  = to  publish,  22 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  and  John  Dove,  D.D.,  177,  232,  284, 
403,  452  ; residence  at  Halifax,  373;  portraits,  465; 
Life  and  Writings,  288 
D.  (E.  H.  W.),  on  Holed-stones,  392 
Inscription  near  Penzance,  509 
Primeval  remains  in  Cornwall,  519 
Delaval  family,  382 
Dellamere  family,  296 
D’Emillianne  (Gabriel),  his  works,  4 
Demiter,  its  meaning,  562 
Denmark  (Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of),  225 
D’Eon  (Chevalier),  biography,  131,  215,  236,  278,  351 
Derbyshire,  Handbook,  120;  Bassano’s  pedigrees,  344 
Derwentwater  estates,  511 

Derwentwater  (Countess  of),  the  present  claimant  of 
the  estates  of  the  Radcliffes,  581 
Derwentwater  (Lord),  “ Farewell,”  181 
D.  (E.  S.),  on  Dr.  Croly’s  hymn,  119 
Lee  (Sir  Thomas),  portrait,  142 
Syracusan  bride,  615 
De  Vere  family,  82,  1.34,  214 
Devil  looking  over  Lincoln,  298,  380 
Devonshire  folk-lore,  220;  registers,  509 
Dexter  on  “ Grammachree  Molly,”  561 
D.  (G.  H.),  on  the  Dancombe  family,  234 
D.  (H.  P.),  on  Dido  and  .^neas,  1 9 
Wedding-ring,  15 

Diamond  (Dr.  H.  W.),  on  the  origin  of  mezzotint 
engraving,  2 

“ Dido  and  .Eneas,”  poem  by  James  Smilh,  19 
Dillingham  (Wm.),  D.D.,  rector  of  Woodhill,  418 
Disembowelment,  notes  on,  9,  64,  116,  161,  233 
Distance  traversed  by  sound,  23,  467,  542 
Distillation  by  the  ancient  Scots,  131 
Dixon  (Hepworth),  note  to  his  “ Spiritual  Wives,”  578 
Dixon  (J  ),  on  Furrow,  as  used  by  Gray,  45  ^ 
Hobbledehoy,  297 

Dixon  (J.  H.)  on  “ Bumble  Bee,”  356 
Craven  Cray,  &c.,  359 
Galilee  in  cathedrals,  495 
Lacemakers’ songs,  379,  475 
Pfeffers,  inscription  at,  522 
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Dixon  (J.  H,)  on  Pools  in  Italy,  310 
“ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  304 
VaT  Ambrosa  convent,  274 
Dixon  (R.  W.)  on  Dr.  George  Bright,  251 
Macdonald  family  motto,  582 
Songs,  “ I love  thee,  Betty,”  &c.,  274 
Dixon  (Willmott)  on  etymology  of  brat,  181 
D.  (J.  B.)  on  Henry  Lawes’s  portraits,  111 
Mozart’s  portraits,  94 
Sykes,  Thayer,  &c.,  11 
D.  (J.  R.)  on  history  of  fairs,  278 
D,  (M.)  on  Kincardine  O’Neil,  33 
Dobbin  (0.  T.),  LL.D.  on  Cromlechs,  54 
Dobson  (Win.)  on  M.P.’s  for  Preston,  159 
Doddinghern  Lane,  Rochester,  275 
Doddridge  (Sir  John),  his  will,  463 
Dbdinge  on  South  Swedish  Overthrow,  557 
Dogs,  genteel,  507 
Dogwood,  a plant,  465,  590 
Domesday  Survey,  Index  Nominura,  610 
Donne  (Dr.  John),  copies  of  his  wmrks,  35 ; poems  in 
MS.,  483,  614 

Donnybrook,  inscriptions  in  the  churchyard,  580 
Doran  (John),  Ph.  D.,  errors  in  “ Saints  and  Sinners,”  8 
Dore  Abbey,  Herefordshire,  237,  308,  399 
Dore’s  (Gustave)  “Illustrations  of  Tennyson’s  Elaine,” 
96 

Dormouse,  its  derivation,  143,  190,  285 
Douce  (Francis),  notes  to  Cartwright’s  Poems,  295 
Douglas  (John),  Chronicle  of  Glastonbury,  70,  112 
Douglas  rings  and  heart,  17,  63,  93 
Dove  (John),  D.D.  and  Daniel  De  Foe,  177,  232,  284, 
403,  452 

Dovecot,  or  columbarium,  323,  402,  478,  518 
Dover  House,  Whitehall,  107 
Dowgate,  London,  its  etymology,  95 
Dowling,  or  dole-ing  money,  438 
Downshire  (Marquis  of)  and  the  Charpentiers,  275 
D.  (P.  D.)  on  P.  Ker,  165 
D.  (R.)  on  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecies,  83 
Drach  (S.  M.)  an  old  Latin  religious  song,  600 
Dragoman  (A.)  on  Mary  Bateman,  493 
Minifie  (Miss),  520 

Drake  (W.  T.  T.)  on  an  early  English  poem,  576 
Dramas,  German  Reformation,  339 
Drapers’  Company,  list  of  masters,  133 
Drennan  (W.  R.)  on  vinegar  breaking  a wall,  543 
“ Mosey  McGarry,”  Irish  ballad,  581 
Drogheda  parish  register,  251 
D.  (R.  R.)  an  inscription  at  Pfeffers,  415 
Drum  = a crowd,  or  mob,  157 
Drummond  (Sir  Patrick),  conservator  in  Holland,  251 
Duane  (Wm.)  on  Bache  and  Blechynden  families,  580 
Ducange,  editions  of  his  “ Mediaeval  Latin  Glossarv,” 
19,  140 

Dumfriesshire,  its  history,  415,  519 

Duncombe  family  and  the  rectory  of  Shere,  234,  394 

Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  the  badger,  114 

Daw-gate,  or  Down-gate,  London,  95 
Hour-glass  in  pulpits,  94 
Kentish  folk  lure,  94 
Noblemen  at  fires,  103 
Romney  Marsh,  112 

Rothschild  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  114 
Wire-in  explained,  113 
Dunlop  family  of  Garnkirk,  371 


Du  Nord,  cartulary  of  the  Ddpartement,  531 
Dunster  church,  arms  iq|  487 
Dun  thorn  (J.)  sen.  and  jun.,  artists,  423 
Durer  (Albert)  a painter  on  glass,  193,  222,  268, 
307,  352,  376,  389,  421,  448;  house  at  Nurn- 
berg,  485 

Dutch  drama,  581 ; poets,  43 
Dutton  (E.  L.)  on  the  primrose,  454 
D.  (W.)  on  Calvin  and  Servetus,  108, 166 
Irish  folk  lore,  220 

Dymond  (R.)  on  “ Legends  of  Devon,”  478 


E 

E.  on  Captain  Thomas  Ashe,  449 
E.  (A.)  on  kings  of  Spain,  131 
Ealing  School,  its  history,  142 

Early  English  Text  Society,  the  binding  of  its  volumes, 
23.  See  Boohs  recently  published. 

East  Anglian  folk  lore,  221 
Easter,  a family  name,  234 
E.  (C.  D.)  on  Froude  and  Gififard  families,  509 
Echelles  = scaling  ladders,  166,  449 
Echlin  (Charles),  315,  424 
E.  (D.  C.)  on  stickleback  duty,  510 
Edinburgh  (Alfred,  Duke  of),  portrait,  144 
Edward  the  Confessor,  his  arms,  81 
Edward  III.,  his  noble,  105,  140,  165,  234,  356,  403, 
453 

Edward  VI.,  his  exercise  books,  527 
E.  (E.)  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  letters,  561 
E.  (E.  D.)  on  medalets  temp.  James  L,  18 
E.  (E.  W.)  on  early  wood  engravings,  346 
E.  (F.)  on  Jersey  families,  55 
Eglantine  = cynosbatos,  606 
Egyptian  papyri:  Moses,  487,  616 
“ Eikon  Basilike,”  French  translation,  293 
Eiricnnach  on  “ Rasselas  ” and  the  Happy  Valley,  1 
Tauler  and  S.  Francis  de  Sales,  416 
E.  (J.  E.)  on  the  Halifax  and  Rochester  peerages,  413 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  donkeys  and  tinkers,  553 
Hessey,  a local  name,  262 
Rough  piety,  311 
St.  Herefrid,  56 

Election  colours,  295,  380,  405,  478,  544,  617 
Elfin  on  Francis  Bancroft,  227 
Eliot  (George),  “Spanish  Gypsy,”  51 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  a virgin  ,389, 499,  542;  584 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  bells,  383 
Ellcee  on  deadly,  450 

“ Caught  napping,”  570 
Rothschild  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  283 
Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  Andrew  Baian,  274 
Buddhist  coinage,  225 
Cadamosto  (Louis)  582 
Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  201 
Haris  Chandra,  439 

Margat  and  Gonsalvo  Argote  de  Molina,  345 
Mayur  Varman,  &c.,  311 
Portuguese  biographies,  372 
Ramanuja,  Acharya  of  Perumber,  253 
Ravana  : Rungta,  467 

Sanskrit  alphabet,  its  modern  invention,  67,  475 
Sanskrit,  ancient  and  modern,  165 
Tip  cat  and  Hop  Scotch,  474 
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Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  Vis^kh  Dalta,  179 
y udhishthira  and  Janame^ya,  157 
Elstob  (Elizabeth),  biography,  etc.,  107 
Elwes  (D.  C.)  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  descendants,  164, 
214 

Enamelling  the  face,  S3,  68,  166,  188 
Enelorac  on  Elizabeth  Elstob,  107 
English,  corrupt,  54,  112,  143 

Engraving,  notes  on  early,  313,  361, 385,  421, 473,  519 
Engravings,  steel,  394 
E.  (N.  P.)  on  Sketching  Society,  405 
Envelopes,  their  origin,  56,  238 
Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  469,  590 
Epigrams:  Godwin’s  memoir  of  his  wife,  605 
Law,  605 

Punning  vindication,  605 
Wine  and  Walnuts,  521 

Epitaphs : — 

Berengaria  of  Sicily,  368 
Godbold  (Nathaniel),  at  Godaiming,  33 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  34,  109,  184,  418,  448 
Monson  (Honor),  in  Madley  church,  500 
Moor  (John),  of  Moorhayes,  78 
Pentreath  (Dolly),  in  Cornwall,  133,  J87,  259, 
, 379,  445 

Pritchard  (Mrs.  Hannah),  395 
Rhyming  Latin,  276,  335,  542,  594 
Risan  (William)  of  Tenby,  78 
Scarborough  (Lord),  424 
Weston  (Henry),  in  Madley  church,  500 
Erasmus  offered  a cardinal’s  hat,  293 
Erasmus,  “Paraphrase  upon  the  New  Testament,”  469, 
512 

Escott  (F.  A.)  on  privileged  regiments,  228 
Espedare  on  Queen  Bleareye’s  tomb,  60 
Gist:  Toft,  118 

“ Of  that  Ilk:”  Hunterstoun,  217 
Scotch  land  measures,  etc.,  135 
Esquire,  his  badge,  371 
Essington,  Hants,  396,  518 
Este  on  the  motion  of  the  horse,  184 
Hotspur  [Rupert],  of  Debate,  119 
Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Birmingham  papers,  167 
Lamb  (Charles),  old  familiar  faces,  129 
Shorthand  for  literary  purposes,  167 
E.  (T.)  on  English  prisoners  released  by  Bonaparte,  55 
Etching  and  etchers,  manual  on,  264 
Eton  College  chapel,  paintings,  474 
Etoniensis  on  Eton  College  paintings,  474 
Weston  (Bp.  Stephen),  473 
E.  (T.  S.)  on  Betty  Garet,  155 
Prior’s  pastoral  staff,  140 
“Euphues  and  Lucilla,”  two  editions,  418 
Evans  (John),  on  Cardinal  Beaufort,  200 
Everest  (William),  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  562 
E.  (W.)  on  Floors  = Fleurs,  108 
Mayura  Yarma  and  Asoca,  445 
Sanscrit  alphabet,  208,  537 
Executions,  the  last  public  and  first  private,  27  4 

F. 

Faggots  for  burning  heretics,  23 
Fairfax  (Thomas,  Lord),  letter,  149,  207;  miraculous 
victory,  560 


Fairford  church  windows,  193,  222,  267,  306,  352-.54, 
362,  429 

Fairies,  modern  belief  in  their  existence,  197 
Fairs,  historical  notices  of,  278 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  described,  190,  234 
Falconer  (A.  P.)  Hylton  castle,  Durham,  277 
Falconer  (R.  W.)  M.D.,  on  Thomas  Baker’s  books,  390 
Dante’s  “Inferno,”  54 
Falkland  family  arms,  595 
Falkland  (Henry,  1st  Viscount),  petition,  413 
“False  Friend  and  Inconstant  Mistress,”  418 
Fanshawe  family,  genealogy,  144,  523 
Faust  and  Nostradamus,  532 
Fawkes  (Rev.  Francis),  Toby  jug  song,  23 
F.  (C.  P.)  on  editions  of  Ducange,  140 
French  proverb,  543 
Federer  (C.  A.)  on  Aime'  Argand,  98 
Feist  (Charles),  literary  history,  466 
Females  whipped,  104 
Fenian  alphabet,  35 
Fenton  (Wm.),  the  waggoner,  202 
Ferara  swords,  363 
Feretrus,  mountain  of,  601 
Fergusson  (J.)  on  serpent  worship,  179 
Ferrey  (B.)  on  dovecots,  402 
Fesdon  (J.),  artist,  607 
Fettle,  a provincialism,  499,  543,  616 
F.  (F.)  on  volcanoes  in  Auvergne,  425 
Ft'ennell  (W.  F.)  on  the  graves  at  Senafe',  388 
F.  (H.)  on  William  Fitzstrathern,  451 
Field  (Dr.  Richard),  his  wives,  325 
Fielding  club,  581 
Fillan  (St.),  Scottish  saint,  395 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Francesco  Giuntini,  563 
Horse  shoe  at  Lancaster,  406 
Saddler’s  Horse,  an  inn  sign,  295 
Fitz-Heniy  (F.)  on  publication  of  registers,  118 
Fitzhopkins  on  ^Eschines  on  Demosthenes,  249 
Chassepot  rifle,  275 
Defoe  (Daniel)  and  Dr.  Dove,  284 
“ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,”  a tract,  234 
Guess,  an  old  English  word,  44 
Rough  piety,  233 

“Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,”  381,  522 
Fitzroy  (Barbara),  daughter  of  Charles  II.,  261,  453 
Fitzstrathern,  (Mr.)  inquired  after,  392,  451 
F.  (J.)  on  rhyming  Latin  inscription,  580 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  bells  on  vestments,  47 
Motto:  “God  us  ayde,”  515 
Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  545 
F.  (J.  W.),  on  military  biographies,  532 
Fleet  Street,  gate-house  of  the  Inner  Temple,  412,  493 
Fleetwood  (Charles),  noticed,  600  . 

Fleming  (G.),  on  the  cruel  senator,  478 

Fletcher  (Giles),  poems,  547 ; quoted,  202 

Fletcher  (Joseph),  “ Perfect  Blessed,  Cursed  Man,”  202 

Flies,  means  of  keeping  off,  226 

Flint  instruments  found  in  Africa,  509 

Floors,  or  Fleurs,  108 

Flower  badges  of  countries,  402,  479,  545.  613 
Fly-leaf  inscription,  559 
Fly  spots,  how  removed,  275 

Folk  Lore ; — 

All  Souls’  day  custom,  553 
Armenian,  221,  343 
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Folk  Lore : — 

Cleveland  folk  lore,  556 

Devonshire,  220 

Donkeys  and  tinkers,  220,  553 

East  Anglian,  221,  553 

Fairies,  366 

Folk  rhymes,  221 

Irish,  220 

Malay,  553 

Eobin  red- breast,  a harbinger  of  death,  553 
Salt  spilling,  554 
Scalds,  Devonshire  charm  for,  554 
Tea-leaf  stalks,  divination  from,  554  J 
Folk  rhymes,  221 
Folkes  (Martin),  antiquary,  263 
Folkyngham  (Lord),  origin  of  the  title,  323,  405 
Font  at  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  157 
Fonts  made  to  lock,  67 
Foote  (Samuel),  song  “ Ally  Croaker,”  204 
Forbes  family  name,  33 
Forrest  (H.  R.),  on  “ Caleb  Quotem,”  443 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  543 
Forster  (T.),  on  tavern  signs,  262 
Foscolo  (Ugo),  letters,  238 
Foss  (Edward),  on  disembowelment,  64 
Aston  (Sir  Richard),  138 
More  family,  423 

Foster  (P.  Le  Neve),  on  the  stereoscope,  517 
Fox  (John),  monk  of  the  Charterhouse,  an  English 
refugee  in  Flanders,  35 

Foxe  (John),  error  in  the  Calendar  of  his  “ Book  of 
Martyrs,”  609 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  print,  251 
Fraser  (Wm.),  autobiography,  436 
Freir  (W.  E.),  on  North  of  England  folk-lore,  553 
French  alphabet,  369 
French  Drove,  Whittlesea,  176,  238,  545 
French-English,  a specimen,  54 
French  mediaeval  dictionary,  180 
French  newspaper,  the  earliest,  484 
French  poetry,  early,  454 
French  revolution,  anecdote,  438,  521 
French  Slang  Dictionary,  264 
French  titles  of  nobility,  344 
Friars,  Pied,  415,  496 
Friends,  an  epigram  on,  275,  334 
Frith  (John),  “ A Mirrour  to  know  Thyself,”  106 
F.  (R.  J.),  on  floating  corpses,  63 
Foxe’s  “ Book  of  Martyrs,’  609 
Froude  family,  509 
Fruits  preserved  in  honey,  165 
Funeral  custom  at  Hindley,  605 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Boston,  a kind  of  rhyme,  173 
Bondman,  370,  473 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  149,245 
Little  Forsters,  234 
Neville  and  Southwell  families,  577 
Percy  (Bp.),  and  his  “ Reliques,”  205 
Percy  (Bp.)  MS.  illustrated,  152 
Pieces  from  manuscripts,  125,  176,  199 
Furricker,  its  derivation,  104,  142 
Furrow,  on  the  word,  as  used  in  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  344, 
405,  451 

Fusoum=scrap  book,  35,  69 

F.  (\y.  M.)  on  Cromwell’s  descendants,  223 

Fyg  (Thomas),  Benedictine  monk,  35 


G. 

G.  (Edinburgh)  on  furrow  plough,  344 
Fitzstrathern  (Mr.),  451 
Wallace  (Lady),  “ The  Ton,”  583 
G.  (A.  B.)  on  William  Brewster,  190 
G.  (A.  K.)  on  early  notices  of  tinder-boxes,  226 
Galilee,  in  cathedrals,  378,  381,  495,  612 
Gallagher  (Francis)  on  etymology  of  brat,  181 
Gallic  nomenclature  of  the  present  day,  498,  615 
Galt  (John),  his  wmrks,  439 
Galway,  the  warden  of,  326 
Galy-halfpennies,  344,  428,  501,  530 
Games,  old  Border,  97,  165,  554 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  Greek  motto,  213 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examination,  392 
Reference  in  Herder,  403 
Garet,  or  Garret  (Betty),  155 
Garnet  hand,  its  meaning,  532 

Garnett  (R.)on  Thackeray’s  “ Battle  of  Limerick,”  249. 
Garrick  (David),  Dramatic  Works,  344 
Gatty  (Margaret)  on  Coeqeigrues,  497 
Sea  dreams,  sea  furbelow,  516 
G.  (C.  S.),  on  the  Block  Books,  519 
Consanguineous  marriages,  320 
Geddes  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  noticed,  581 
Geddes  (Bp.,  John),  noticed,  581 
General  in  battle,  his  value,  389 
Genlis  (Madame  de),  letter,  358 
George  11.  and  his  family,  560 

George  III.  supposed  intimacy  with  Hannah  L'glilfoot^ 
403;  jubilee  medal,  300 

George,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  interview  witlL 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  504 
George  (Prince),  fether  of  George  HI.,  burial,  65 
I Georges  of  England,  caricature  history  of,  120 
j Geraldine  (A.)  on  “ Crom  a boo,”  614  ^ 

German  drama,  529 
j German  Encyclopaadia,  442 
: German  poems,  translations,  148 
German  Reformation  Dramas,  339 
G.  (G.  M.)  on  misquotations,  93 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  286 
I Stockgrave,  CO.  Devon,  276 
Giants  of  Scripture,  334 

Gibbons  (E.  T.)  on  inscription  at  Castlegaugh,  226 
Gibson  (A.  T.  H.)  on  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  8 4 
Gibson  (J.  H.)  on  the  Dassier  medals,  164 
Varnish  for  coins,  190 
“ Gideon,”  author  of  the  libretto,  133,  191 
Giffard  family,  509 
Gillett  (Rev.  Edward),  his  death,  406 
Gilmer  (F.  W.),  “ Original  and  Miscellaneous  Es  say.Sj, 
614 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  collected  works,  312 
Gist,  its  pronunciation,  42,  118 
Giuntini  (Francesco),  mathematician,  563 
G.  (J.),  Hull,  on  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  469 
Positions  in  sleeping,  139 
G.  (J.  A.)  on  the  Book-fish,  106 
Bell-ringing,  452 
Cole  (Elisha),  Dictionary,  590 
Jingo-ring,  450 
Master  of  Lovatt,  &c.,  418 
Mayne  (Jasper),  verses  to  Henrielte-Mur’e,  214'. 
Milton,  poem  attributed  to  him,  141 
Ouse  river  crossed  on  fcot,  276 
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G.  (J.  A.)  on  Roper  (Margaret)  and  Sir  T.  More’s  head,  34 
Turtle  dove,  562 
G.  (J.  C.)  on  Bumble  bee,  477 
Tubb  family,  357 

G.  (J.  S.)  on  “ A Mirrour  for  Saints  and  Sinners,’’  380 

Glan-Aber  library,  103 

Gloucestershire  dialect,  413 

Glwysig  on  Spade  guineas,  372 

Goa,  or  Gova  Rasthra,  296 

Godbold  family  of  Suffolk,  116 

Godfrey  families,  55,  439,  542 

Godwin  family,  371 

Godwin  (Dr.  Thomas),  works,  &c.,  129 
Golden  age,  its  traditionary  notices,  7 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  epitaph,  34,  109,  184,  228,  418, 
448:  “Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  39 j his  “Tony 
Lumpkin,”  274;  Poetical  Works,  570 
“ Good  Advice,”  a poem,  125 
Gooding  (David)  on  the  Trafford  motto,  307 
Gordon  (Geo.  Huntly)  on  Prof.  Jericbau’s  “ Bathers 
Surprised;”  Eliot's  “ Spanish  Gypsy,”  51 
Gorges  family,  415 

Goring  (Wm.)  an  aged  tailor  at  Cbertscy,  320 
Gospels,  ancient  Greek  MS.,  80,  162 
Gostels  (Walter),  religious  enthusiast,  468 
Graduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  609 
Granard,  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of,  215 
Great  Forsters,  in  Surrey,  463 

Greaves  (.C.  S.)  on  Incumbents  of  Burton-on-Tweed,  344 
Parish  registers,  349 
Sanscrit  alphabet,  329 
Grecian,  or  Roman  daughter,  277 
Greek  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  80,  162 
Greek  motto  from  the  “ Agamemnon  ” of  ^schvlus,  42, 
94,  213 

Greene  family,  co.  Hereford,  593 
> Gregg,  or  Greig,  origin  of  the  name,  466,  544 
Gregorian  chant,  conjectured  origin,  485 
Gregory,  the  Illuminator,  143 
Gregory  (William),  serjeant-at-law,  225 
Grey  (Anthony),  his  mother,  449,  589 
Griff  (A.),  Flemish  painter,  166 
Grimes  (J.  A.)  on  Tottenham  church  bells.  510 
Tottenham  horse -mounting  block,  530 
Grimm  (Jacob),  “ The  Origin  of  Language,”  55 
Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Davies’  “ 0 utinam,”  417 

Defoe  (Daniel)  and  Dr.  Dove,  177,  232,  284 
Fletcher  (Giles),  202 
Fletcher  (Joseph)  of  Wilbie,  373 
Old  English  words,  275 
Sylvester  (Joshua),  179,  329 
Vaughan  (Henry),  the  Silurist,  179 
Grosteste  (Bp,  Robert),  commentary  on  Dionysiu.s,  204 
Grotius  (Hugo),  unpublished  work,  102 
Grubbe  (Walter),  portrait,  45 
G.  (T.)  on  Fairin:  sairin,  309 

Orrery  (Earl  of)  and  the  Hon.  Capel  Moore,  315 
Parish  and  presbytery  registers,  283,  542 
Proverbial  expression,  297 
Scotch  parishes,  patrons  of,  33.5 
“ Sea  Dreams,”  passage  in,  324 
Skelp:  scud,  334 
Welsh  (Josias),  542 
“ Guess,”  a supposed  Amei  icanism,  44 
Guienne  and  Languedoc,  works  on,  104,  167 
Guildhall  library,  the  old  one,  507 


Guilford  (Francis  North,  4th  Earl  of),  disembowelled, 
162 

Guinea  pig  introduced  into  England,  561 
Gule  of  August,  374 
Gunning  (Miss),  520 
Gunpowder,  white,  180 

Gurnhill  (Rev.  James),  “English  Retraced,”  156,  214 
Gutenberg  (John)  of  Mentz,  386 
G.  (V.  S.)  on  ancient  songs,  438 
G.  (W.)  on  Devonshire  folk-lore,  220 
Martin  de  Asella,  80 

G.  (W.  A.)  on  “ Music  of  the  spheres,”  561 

Gwyn  (H.)  on  “A  Mirrour  for  Saints  and  Sinners,”  252 


H. 

H.  (A.)  on  Britons  paying  tribute  to  Cmsar,  34 
Buzwings,  92 

Copyright  before  printing,  506 
Dogwood,  590 
Hurst  castle,  449 
Hythe,  its  antiquities,  370 
More  family,  423 
Shakspeare,  Globe  edition,  78 
Tombstone  emblem,  93 
H.  (A.  C.)  on  wooden  churches,  499 
Hacket  family,  294 

Haig  (J.  R.)  oil  Baron  de  Berlaimont,  79 
H.  (A.  J.)  on  Lord  Folkynham,  323 
Hale,  a local  name,  its  derivation,  323,  404 
Halifax  and  Rochester  peerages,  413,  517 
Halkett  (Ann  Lady),  manuscripts,  439 
Hall,  its  varied  meanings,  103,  256 
j Hall  (A.)  on  derivation  of  pantaloon,  594 
Hall  (E.)  on  Westminster  Hall,  501 
Hamilton  (Lady  Anne),  letters,  392 
Hamst  (Olphar),  on  Captain  Thomas  Ashe,  340 
Russian  literature,  570 
Handfasting  practised,  104 

Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  289,  350,  443,  490,  543 
Hanoverian  coins,  325,  382 
Happy  Valley  in  “ Rasselas,”  1 
Hardcastle  (C.  D.)  on  an  anonymous  hymn,  546 
Harding  (J.  G.)  on  Dolly  Peiitreath’s  epitaph,  133 
Hardinge  family,  early  history,  275 
Hardy  (Sir  Charles),  biography,  563 
Haris  ’Chandra,  439 
Harland  (John),  his  death,  198 
Harlowe  (S.  H.)  on  Coles’s  Dictionary,  471 
Confusion  of  names,  498 
Harpstone  cromlech,  607 
Hart  (W.  H.)  on  Doddinghern  lane,  275 
Harvest  dates,  357 

Harvey  (Sir  Francis),  judge  of  Common  Pleas,  159  ^ 

Harvey  (Wm.),  M.D.,  Lycisca,  his  dog,  252 
Hastings  (Henry  Weysford  Charles,  4th  Marques.s),  his 
ancestry,  533 

Hats,  white,  early  notice,  286 
“ Haunted  Hearts,”  copyright  disputes,  288 
Hawaiian  alphabet,  80,  140,  209 
Hawkins  (Edward),  caricatures,  96 
Hazlitt  (Rev.  William),  letter,  367 
Hazlitt  (W.  C.)  on  Thomas  Baker's  books,  289 
Beaumont  (Francis),  506 
Books,  early  prices  of  old  English,  414 
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Hazlitt  (W.  C.)  on  Carew  (Thomas),  the  poet,  391 
Constable  (Henry),  “ Diana,”  292 
Cotton  (Charles),  works,  358 
Donne  (John),  poems  in  MS.,  483 
Douce’s  notes  to  Cartwright’s  Poems,  295 
Falkland  (Henry  Viscount),  petition,  413 
Hunt  (Leigh),  unpublished  letter,  343 
Letter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hazlitt,  367 
Lovelace  and  Suckling,  579 
Lyly  (John),  songs  in  his  Plays,  558 
Overbury’s  “Wife,”  early  MSS.,  434 
Papisticall  Byll,  answer  to,  358 
Poem  attributed  to  Milton,  368 
Poem,  “ A Morning  Meditation'upon  the  Clock,”  390 
Prujean  (Thomas),  alluded  to,  508 
Price  (Laurence),  Christmas  book,  549 
Robin  Goodfellow:  The  Merry  Puck,  273 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  298 
Smith  (Wm.),  “Chloris,”  576 
Song  of  the  Beggar,  564 

Walton  (Izaak),  lines  on  Sparke’s  “ Scintillula 
Altaris,”  273 

Wortley  (Sir  Francis),  inedited  letter,  530 
H.  (C.)  on  the  mask  of  Cromwell,  202 
Mozart’s  portraits,  36 
Wilsford  (Sir  James),  402 
H.  (E.)  on  a cruel  senator,  393 

Carlisle,  why  called  “ Merrie,”  606 
Heald  (W.  C.)  on  Cromwell’s  mask,  263 
Jacobite  songs,  286 
Hearne  (Thomas),  Diaries,  523 
Heber  (Bp.  Reginald),  Missionary  Hymn,  87 
Hedges,  old  English,  371 
Helicon,  a small  stream,  243,  475 
Helstone  cromlech,  607 

Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  Jasper  Mayne’s 
poems  on  her,  147,  272,  214 
Henry  III,,  English  proclamation,  144 
Henry  IV,  of  France  official  judgment,  131 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  medal,  18 
Hensel  (Luise  and  Wilhelmine),  poems,  148 
Heraldic  queries,  55,  111 
Heraldry,  handbook  of,  595 
Herbert  (Magdalen),  Household  Book,  36 
Herder’s  “ Philosophy  of  History,”  reference  to  iEschylus, 
323,  403 

Hereford  bishopric  and  cathedral,  127 
Herefordshire,  New  Court,  276 
Hermentrude  on  Alison,  a surname,  476 
Collar  of  SS.,  485 
Comyns  of  Badenoch,  210 
Confusion  of  names,  390,  498 
Edward  III.,  his  noble,  453 
Election  colours,  478 
English  records  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  449 
Orleans  (Duke  of),  temp.  Louis  XII.,  500 
Paper  mounting,  475 
Parables  and  allegories,  452 
Rochester  and  Halifax  peerages,  517 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  works,  122,  460 
Hertford  college,  Oxford,  its  principals,  583 
Hertford  (Marchioness  of),  portrait . 35 
Hertfordshire  wills,  392 

Hessels  (J.  H.),  on  annals  of  the  Anabaptists,  464 
Hessey,  origin  of  the  name,  178,  213,  262 
H.  (F.  C.)  on  Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul,  19 


H.  (F.  C.)  on  Allegories  and  parables,  452 
Athanasian  Creed,  70 
Cattern’s  day,  233,  430 
Caussin’s  “ Holy  Court,”  117 
Coach  blinds  and  doors,  17G 
Corrupt  English,  143 
I Earliest  bird — the  thrush,  183 

j Fast  Anglian  saints,  593 

I Flies,  how  kept  off,  227 

! Furrow,  in  Gray’s  Elegy,  405 
Horne  (Bp.  George),  poem,  69 
“Jolly  Nose,”  a song,  119 
Latin  religious  song,  557 
Latin  song:  “ Gaudeamus  igitur,”  250 
Leggings  = gaiters,  94 
Machyn’s  Diary,  493 
Monastery  of  Koenigsaal,  9 
Nuptial  ring,  15 
Picture,  subject  of  one,  453 
Pilgrims’  signs  and  tokens,  380 
Poem  of  three  languages  in  one,  177 
Prior’s  pastoral  staff,  21 
' Rhyming  Latin  inscription,  335 

I St.  Herefrid,  113,  164,  258 

! St.  Stephen,  his  burial  place,  616 
' St.  Thomas  a Becket’s  chasuble,  18,  117 
Sackbut,  71 
Slyces  = screws,  616 
I Squeezing  watch,  335 

I Syon  cope.  111 

i Tauler  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  500 
j “ Up  to  snuff,”  226 

: “ Waterloo  Waltz,”  136 

I Winchester  cathedral,  592 

j H.  (F.  D.)  on  arms  of  Doge  of  Venice,  488 
j Low  side  windows,  92 

i Rhyming  Latin  inscription,  542 

j H.  (F.  H.)  on  Sir  John  Davies’s  portrait,  165 
I Extent  of  the  British  Empire  535 
i H.  (F.  J.)  on  Alex.  Pope’s  indelicacy,  105 
; H.  (H.)  on  “ One  is  one  and  all  alone,”  599 
I Hightnell  Lyme,  its  meaning,  344 
j Hindoo  Tchakra,  or  sacred  wheel,  179 
i H.  (J.  G.)  on  Walter  Grubbe’s  portrait,  45 
H.  (Maria)  on  Jacobite  songs,  181 
“ Songs  of  Shepherds,”  etc.,  203 
West  (Benjamin),  pictures,  181 
Hobbledehoy,  early  use  of  the  word,  297 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Polyglott  Bible,  417 
Tauler  and  Luther,  44 
I Hogarth  family,  254,  428 
Hogarth  (Wm.),  replicas  of  his  works,  59,  191 
Hogen  Mogen  = high  and  mighty,  300,  405 
Hoghall  money,  275 
Hogshead,  its  derivation,  46,  71 
Holbein  Society,  336 
Holed-stones,  392,  475,  519,  558 
Holland,  registration  of  births  in,  488 
Holt  (H.  F.)  on  the  Block  books,  226,  332,  361,  447 
Early  engraving  and  painting,  313,  361,  385 
Fairford  windows,  306 
St.  Christopher  of  1423,  265,  376 
Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a female,  323,  426,  517 
Homilies,  old  English,  192 
Hop-Scotch,  a game,  371,  474 
Horne  (Bp.  Geo.),  hymn,  “ Emblems  of  Death,’’  39,  69 
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Horse,  the  soiled,  SO,  91,  303;  its  motion,  184,  301 
Hour-glasses  in  pulpits,  94 
Houston  (Ludovic)  on  Ball  family,  54 
“ Crom  a boo,”  its  meaning,  522 
Howard  (Edward  Lord),  noticed,  249 
Howard  (Norfolk),  alias  Joshua  Bugg,  437,  594 
How'denshire,  the  Ouse  and  Derwent,  297 
Howell  (John),  bookbinder,  literary  works,  500,  503 
Howes  (Edmond),  continuator  of  Stow,  584 

H.  (S.)  on  epitaph  ascribed  to  Milton,  101 
Lawes  (Henry),  portrait,  39 
Undesigned  coincidences,  200 
Wycherley  and  Burns,  332 

H.  (S.  H.),  on  Breeches  Bible,  429 
Kougli  piety,  499 

Hugh  of  Manchester,  “ De  Fanaticorum  Deliriis,” 
297 

Hughes  (P.  S.)  on  Wynne  fatnily,  41 
Humber,  its  derivation,  129,  214,  476 
Humboldt  (Alexander  von),  his  old  parrot,  153 
Hunt  (Hugh),  a legal  myth,  466,  546 
Hunt  (J.  H.  Leigh),  memorial,  240:  unpublished 
letter,  343;  poem  on  Prince  Leopold,  601 
Hunt  (Mortimer)  on  ]\Iother  Shipton,  235 

Coins  commemorative  of  flower  badges,  613 
Hunterstoun  of  that  ilk,  217 
Hurst  Castle,  origin  of  the  name,  372,  449 
Husbands  family,  509,  568 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  song  on  Toby  Jugs,  90 
“ Songs  of  Shepheids,”  429 
Hutchinson  (P.)  on  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  427 
Climacterical  year,  589 
Coddington,  William,  16 
. Confederate  flag,  451 
Courtenay  arms,  618 
Crassipies,  a fi  Ji,  141 
Jenifer,  a Christian  name,  1 17 
‘‘  Legends  of  Devon,”  592 
Mounting  old  paper,  396,  585 
Talking  a horse’s  leg  off,  59 1 
Threshold,  its  meaning,  613 
Huygens  (Constantin),  poet,  358 
H.  (X.)  on  the  Syracusan  bride,  490 
The  Karamanian  Exile,”  542 
Hyam  (S.  J.)  on  hymn,  “ Praise  the  Lord,”  466 
Hylton  Castle,  Durham,  277,  404 
Hymn:  “Praise  the  Lord;  ye  heavens  adore  Him,' 
466,  546,  613 
Hythe,  its  antiquities,  370 


I. 

I.  (J.)  on  Swift’s  maniage  with  Stella,  132,  261 
Ilk:  “Of  that  Ilk,”  117,  284 
Iinplemeutuin  ecclesice,  a payment,  582 
“ Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a Dreamer,”  438 
Index,  a general  literary,  122,  460 
Indian  Civil  Service  examination,  1857,  392 
Induction  of  a vicar,  the  ceremony,  20,  239,  292 
Inglis  (B.)  on  American  dramatists,  156,  224 
Beresford  (J.),  alias  Ignoto  Secundo,  156 
Bennet  (R.)?  author  of  Poems,  178 
Churchey  (W.),  author  of  Poems,  178 
Ealing  school,  142 
'“Gownsman,”  a periodical,  157 


Inglis  (R.)  on  “ Youth’s  Magazine,’*  its  contributors,  20 
Ingulph’s  “ Chronicle,”  80,  141,  232 
Inscription  on  a pebble,  321,  427 
Inveresk,  account  of  the  parish  of,  443 

1.  (R.)  on  Miss  Mariana  Chambers,  560 
Dutch  drama,  581 
Feist  (Charles),  466 
“ Gideon,”  author  of  the  libretto,  133 
Johnson  (John  Jonas),  466 
“King  Saul,”  a tradgedy,  440 
School  Magazines,  532 
Song  of  Solomon,  488 
Ireland  (Wm.  I^enry),  “ Vortigern,’'  IS  I 
Irish  folk-lore,  220 
Irish  wolf-hounds,  39 
Irving  (George  Vere)  on  Aerograpliy,  12 
Branch  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  69 
Comyn  families,  86 

Cross-legged  effigies  and  the  crusades,  446,  588 
Doran’s  “Saints  and  Sinners,”  8 
Douglas  rings  and  heart,  17,  93 
Scotch  peer  by  courtesy,  38 1 
Year  and  a day,  430 
Isiac  bronze' table,  178,  228,  328 
Ivory  (James),  LL.D.,  mathematician,  57 
Ivory  (Lord  James),  noticed,  228,  309 


J. 

J.  on  the  earliest  bird,  111 

French  titles  of  nobility,  344 
Jenifer,  a woman’s  name,  36 
St.  Fillan,  his  spring,  395 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  21,  237 
Jackson  (Stephen)  on  Cazin  edition,  201,  G17 
Ancre  hotel  at  Ouchy,  250 
Howard  (Norfolk),  594 
Nine  tailors  make  a man,”  587 
Pine’s  “ Wine  and  Walnuts,”  522 
Song,  “I  love  thee,  Betty,”  &c.,  379 
“ Songs  of  Shepherds,”  261 
Jacobite  songs,  181,  202 

James  L,  an  engraving,  36;  letter  to  Abp.  Spottis- 
wood,  105 

Jaydee  on  Tennyson,  obscure  passage,  510 
Threshold,  its  meaning,  416 
Jaytee  on  Calvin  and  Servetus,  109 
Townsmen  and  countrymen,  203 
J.  (B.  T.)  on  the  Douglas  heart,  1? 

“ Jehan  de  Paris,”  French  novel,  409 
Jenifer,  a woman’s  name,  36,  86,  117,  142 
Jerichau  (Prof.),  “ Bathers  surprised,”  51 
Jerome  (St.)  and  Eufinus,  132,  182 
Jersey  families,  works  on  the,  55,  111 
Jewish  use  of  state  prayers,  226 
Jews  of  the  captivity  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  52 
J.  (F.  Ti)  on  medal  of  Cromwell,  164 
Galy-halfpennys,  501 
Jingo  ring,  a Scottish  game,  324,  450 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  the  Block  books,  267,  377 

Inscription  on  an  illuminated  Psalter,  1C4 
Leaden  Bronzes,  190 
J.  (M.)  on  Bradshawe,  the  regicide,  34 
J.  (M.  C.)  on  Marches  of  Wales,  394 
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Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  “ Rasselas,”  and  the  Happy 
Valley,  1 ; contributions  to  a Birmingham  paper,  1 30, 
157 

Johnston  (F.)  on  Godwin  family,  371 
Jones  (James),  “ Sepulchrarum  Inscriptiones,’'  39 
Jonson  (Ben),  emendations  in  his  Plays,  602 
Jonson  (John  Jonas),  “ Recollections  and  Poems,”  465 
Jordan  “ Parochial  History  of  Enstone,”  439 
Joseph,  a riding  habit,  609 
Josephus  on  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Bishops,  531 
Joule  (B.  St.  J.  B.)  on  William  Beale,  441 
Liiileys,  musical  composers,  323 
Judges  not  removable  at  pleasure,  293,  332 
Junius  claimant.  Dr.  Wilmct,  50,  113 
Junius  (Francis),  his  brothers,  393,  523 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  temple  at  San  Leo,  601 
Juxta  Turrim  on  Faggots  for  burning  heietics,  23 
Gregorian  chant,  its  origin,  485 
Induction  ceremonial,  20,  239 
Petty  Wales,  529 
Sharks,  marvellous  stories  of,  21 
Wedding-ring,  14 


K. 

Kattern’s  day,  see  Callern 
K.  (C.  S.)  on  commoners’  supporters,  429 
Hogg,  a family  name,  429 
Irish  baronetage,  55 

King  (Abp.),  monument,  415;  autobiography, 
440;  correspondence,  489 
^lac  Entore  = Macintyre,  487 
Mathew  (Father),  legitimacy,  429 
Scottish  local  histories,  450 
Tenby,  inscriptions  at,  78 
K.  (D.  J.)  on  judges  removable  at  pleasure,  293 
K.  (E.)  on  ambergris,  262 

Keble  (John),  first  edition  of  the  “ Christian  Year,”  95 
Keightley  (Thomas)  on  a curious  fact,  560 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  “ The  Virgin  Queen,”  389 
Erroneous  punctuation,  527 
Jonson  (Ben),  emendations  in  his  Plays,  602 
Luke  xvi.  16 — 18,  53 
Mortuary  fee,  568 
Natural  inheritance,  343 
Orthographic  fact,  19,  261 
Perpetual  youth,  306 
Soiled  horse,  30 
Thomson’s  Seasons,  319,  469 
Transposition  of  words,  218 
Kempis  (Thomas  h),  “De  Imitatione  Chrisli,”  213 
Kensington  old  church,  burials,  12 
Kent  (Anthony  Grey,  9th  Earl  of),  Lis  ancestrv,  449, 
589 

Kentish  folk-lore,  94 
Ker  (P.),  an  author,  102,  165 
Kerslake  (Thomas)  on  Luther’s  autograph,  91 
K.  (F.  H.)  on  Parisian  tones,  607 
K.  (G.)  on  alliterative  poem,  469 
Mermaid  song,  443 
K.  (H.)  on  Hogen  Mogen,  300 
Kilsyth  (Lady),  particulars  of,  28,  69,  88 
Kilt,  origin  of  the  Scotch,  160 
Kindt  (Hermann)  on  Aristos,  7 

Crashaw  (Richard),  translations,  134 


Kindt  (Hermann)  on  Cuckoo  note,  555 

Dixon’s  “ Spiritual  Wives,”  note  to,  578 
Heber’s  Missionary  hymn,  87 
Humboldt’s  old  parrot:  Karl  August,  153 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  interview  with  him,  504 
Poems  translated  from  the  German,  148 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  anecdote,  530 
Williams  (Miss  Helen  Maria),  533 
King  (E.)  on  Hurst  Castle,  372 

King  (Josiah),  “ The  Tryal  of  Old  Father  Christmas,” 
598 

King  (Wm.),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  monument,  415, 
589;  correspondence,  489;  Latin  autobiography, 
440,  521 

Kings;  Covenanters,  a game,  554 
“ King’s  Bridge,”  a poem,  414,  501 
Knight  (Edward),  comic  poet,  304 
Knight  (E.  J.)  on  Tobit  family,  203 
Knox  (James),  letter  respecting  Burn=,  483;  “The 
Vale  of  the  Clyde,”  582 
Koel  (John  de),  satirist,  226 
Koenigsaal,  its  ancient  monastery,  9,  87,  139 


L. 

L.  on  Alison,  a Christian  name  in  Scotland,  320 
Lacemakers’  song,  8,  59,  178 

L.  (A.  E.)on  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Queen  of  James  II. 
55 

Lselius  on  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  325 
Lamb,  a soc,  or  pet,  467,  592 

Lamb  (Charles),  “ Old  familiar  faces,”  129,  308  ; and 
Robert  Burton,  507;  works,  547 
Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  “ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  207 
Lambeth  library,  Mr.  W.  Kershaw’s  appointment, 
360 

Lamb’s  wool,  a beverage,  597 
Lancashire  folk  song,  154 
Lancaster,  horseshoe  at,  344,  406 
Lane  family,  of  Campsey  Ash,  Suffolk,  487 
Langbaine  (Gerard),  “ Momus  Triumphans,”  594 
Langtoft  (Pierre  de),  Chronicle,  312 
Larking  (Rev.  Lambert  B.),  his  death,  163 
Lassus,  a Greek  poet,  131,  191 
Latham  (Dr.  R,  G.)  on  Widsith  and  Vidforull,  219 
Lathes  and  turning,  treatise  on,  168 
Latimer  (Bp.  Hugh),  no  Greek  scliolar,  190 
Latin,  its  use  in  public  life,  466 
Latin  language,  the  primitive,  280 
Latin  religious  song,  557,  600 
Latin  rhyming  inscriptions,  276,  335,  542,  594 
Latinity,  modern,  487,  614 
Laun  (H.  van)  on  Heraldic  query,  55 
Laurin  (Marc),  fate  of  his  books,  561 
Lavater  (J.  G.  C.),  his  death,  340,  449 
“ La  Vieille,  ou  les  Dernieres  Amours  d’Ovide,”  482 
Law  Society,  its  library,  576 
Law’es  (Henry),  musician,  portrait,  39,  1 1 1 
L.  (C.  D.)  on  first  plate  on  steel,  394 
Stincher,  in  Burns’s  poem,  400 
L.  (E.)  on  Calvin  and  Servetus,  40 
Folk-lore,  220 
Rat  pies,  37 

Leather  family,  509,  568 
Lee  (Gervas),  ballad,  550 
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Lee  (Henry),  “ Caleb  Quotem,”  443 
Lee  (Sir  Thomas),  portrait,  68,  142,  160,  212 
Lee  (Wm.)  on  Fairford  church  windows,  354 
Natural  inheritance,  513 
Leeper  (Alex.),  D.D.,  on  St.  Audden’s  bells,  452 
Leggings  ==  gaiters,  early  use  of  the  word,  57,  94,  189 
Legs,  naked,  at  court,  36,  68,^13??,  159,  212 
Leicestershire,  handbook  for,  120 
Leigh  (Mrs.  Dorothy),  “ The  Mother’s  Blessing,”  347 
Leighton  (Fred.),  picture,  “ The  Bride  of  Syracuse,”  490 
Leighton  (Abp.  Robert),  new  edition  of  his  works,  604 
Leinster  family  motto,  438,  522 
L.  (E.  J.)  on  historical  painting,  277 
Lemierre’s  tragedy,  “ Barneveldt,”  532,  607 
Lemon  (Sir  Charles),  death  of  his  son,  154 
Lene  and  Leue  distinguished,  126 
Lenihan  (Maurice)  on  copes,  chasubles,  &c.,  66,  211 
Comyn  family,  142 
D’Eon  (the  Chevalier),  351 
Guienne  et  Languedoc,  167 
Prayer  found  in  Our  Lord’s  tomb,  330 
Salmon  and  apprentices,  139 
Surnames,  their  variation,  231 
Lennep  (Jacob  van),  death,  240 
Leslie  (Norman),  his  career,  83 
“Les  Sens,”  a poem.  Sir  C.  R.  Price’s  letter,  297 
L’Estrange  (Sir  Roger),  “ Citt  and  Bumpkin,”  38] 
L’Estrange  (Thomas)  on  quotation  from  Swift,  119 
Leugan,  round  crystals,  medicinal  use,  55 
Life  Delineated,  a poem,  291 
Lightfoot  (Hannah)  and  George  III.,  403 
Limerick  cathedral,  its  bells,  463 
Lincoln,  its  rugged  appearance,  33,  68,  92 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  its  founder,  530 
Lincoln’s  Inn  law  library,  57  5 
Lincolnshire  election  freak,  582 
Linen  pattern  panels,  55 
Lingard,  origin  of  the  name,  91 
Linley  family,  musical  composers,  323 
“ L’Intermediaire,”  the  French  “ N.  & Q.,”  413,  448 
Liom  F.  on  bell-ringing,  etc.,  541 
Irish  wolf-hound,  39 
King  (Abp.),  Latin  autobiography,  521 
Lions  in  the  Tower  of  London,  73 
Little  Forsters,  near  Egham,  234 
Liveries,  proper  colours  for,  610 
“ Liveryman’s  Answer,”  a poem,  322 
Livingstone  (Dr.),  search  after,  168 
Llallawg  on  Thomas  Nettleton,  346 
Llandudno,  rocking-stone  Grid  Tudno,  531 
Lloyd  (George)  on  the  Arctic  expedition,  508 
Binding  various  authors,  129 
“ Citt  and  Bumpkin,”  38 
L.  (M.)  on  certificate  of  naturalisation,  131 
Guienne  and  Languedoc,  104 
L.  (M.  Y.)  on  legends  of  saints  in  verse,  487 
Loboy,  its  correct  meaning,  579 
Local  terminations,  202,  263,  309,  380 
London  bridgemasters,  130 
London  chapels,  561 
London  companies’  registers,  415 
London  Corporation  Library,  its  officials,  72 
London  in  the  year  1 605,  604 

London  memorials,  of  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  48 
Long  (St.  John),  epitaph  on  his  fair  patient,  158 
Longevity  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountains,  484 


Louis  XVIII.,  “ Memoirs,”  by  himself,  225 
Lovat  (Simon  Fraser,  Lord),  etching  of  him  by  Hogarth, 
.59,  191 

Lovejoy,  its  derivation,  371 
Lovelace  (Richard)  and  Sir  John  Suckling,  579 
Loyse  de  Savoy e,  letter,  345 
L.  (P.  A.)  on  calligraphy,  518 

Charles  II.,  his  illegitimate  children,  260 
Climacterical  year,  589 
Corbillard,  French  coach,  294 
Dassier  medals,  263 
D’Eon  (Chevalier),  biography,  236 
Early  printed  books,  376 

Engraving  of  the  execution  of  the  Scots  lords,  46 

Envelopes,  origin  of,  238 

English  coinage,  428 

Erasmus  an  intended  cardinal,  293 

“Fais  ce  que  tu  dois,”  motto,  190 

Francis  I.,  print  of,  251 

General  in  battle,  value  of  one,  389 

Genlis  (Madame  de),  358 

Huygens  (Constantin),  358 

James  I.,  an  engraving,  36 

Journey  to  Calvary,  191 

Loyse  de  Savoye,  .345 

Luther  (Martin),  marriage  ring,  311 

Medalets,  ^emp.  James  I.,  18 

Mozart’s  portraits,  69 

Naked  legs  at  court,  68 

Napoleon  L,  his  miniature,  404;  and  Sydney  Smith, 
429 ; escape  from  Elba,  453 
Noble  of  Edward  III.,  165 
Oporinus,  the  printer,  404 
Orleans  (Duke  of)  temp.  Louis  XII.,  426 
Penn  (William),  portrait,  111 
Rupert  (Prince),  portraits,  224 
St.  Thomas  h.  Becket  and  Syon  Cope,  141 
Sketching  Club  or  Society,  334 
Stuart?,  their  signets,  321 
Surnames,  their  variation,  231 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  69 
Vernet  (Horace),  355 
Voltaire’s  character,  189 
White  hats,  286 

L.  (R.  C.)  on  the  word  animate,  560 
L.  (R.  R.)  on  derivation  of  Lingard,  91 
L.  (S.)  on  admire  = to  wonder  at,  605 
Galy-halfpennys,  428 
Spain,  its  kings,  188 
Lucas  (Samuel),  death,  547 
Lucinette,  a girl’s  name,  293 
Lucretius]  (iv.  474),  37,  115,  186 
Ludd  (Walter),  and  the  Alidade,  323 
Ludlow  Church,  north  prospect,  341,  430 
Luke  xvi.  16-18,  note  on,  53,  94 
Lully  (Raymond),  biography,  205,  263 
Lumen  on  Hogen  Mogen,  405 

Luther  (Martin),  autograph,  91 ; marriage  ring,  311, 
608 

L.  (W.  C.)  on  variation  of  surnames,  167 
Lyly  (John),  “ Euphues,”  359,  418,  437,  593;  Songs 
in  his  Plays,  558 
Lymbrooke  seal,  509 
Lyndesay  (Sir  David),  Works,  192 
Lyons  (R.  D.)  on  Croom  Castle,  co.  Limerick,  225 
“ Crom  a Boo,”  Leinster  motto,  522 
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Lysons  (Daniel),  “ Collectanea,”  490 
Lyttelton  (Lord),  on  assessment  in  aid,  332 
Breeches  Bible,  359 
Enamelling  the  face,  188 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  229,  448 
Greek  motto  from  the  “ Agamemmon,”  42 
Maine  = many,  307 
Milton’s  “ Comns,”  245 
Poem  : “ The  Soul’s  Errand,”  92 
Punctuation,  erroneous,  584 
Smiting  the  thighs,  261 
Strange  mistake,  332 
Tasso’s  Love  and  Madness,  165 
Thomson’s  “ Seasons,”  374,  522 


M. 

M.  on  difiPerencing  coat  armour,  606 
Colours  for  liveries,  610 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  543 
'J'he  Virgin  Queen,  584 
MacCabe  (W.  B.)  on  bell  literature,  326 
Csesar’s  invasion  of  Britain,  &c.,  337 
MacCarthy  (D.  F. ) on  “ The  Victim,”  a parody,  172 
Macdonald  family,  of  Leek,  326;  motto  : “Spesme,” 
582 

Mac  Entore,  or  Macintyre,  487 

Machyn’s  Diary,  state  of  the  manuscript,  435,  493,516 
Macintosh  (Sir  James),  an  early  letter,  248 
Maclean  (John)  on  Jenifer,  a Christian  name,  86 
Latin  rhyming  inscriptions,  276 
’Wedding  rings,  426 

Macnab  (Francis),  laird  of  Macnab,  158 
Macphail  (D.)  on  books  placed  edgewise,  214 
Bummer,  a slang  word,  214 
“ No  love  lost,”  213 
Skelp,  its  meaning,  543,  613 
Song:  “ Come  bidder,”  223 
Three  authors,  534 
Tilt,  its  meaning,  544 
Tindle,  a local  term,  546 
Macray  (J.)  on  Albert  Durer,  268 
iEschines  on  Demosthenes,  450 
Cazin  (M.},  French  publisher,  520 
Durer  (Albert),  house  in  Niirnberg.  485 
French  newspaper,  earliest,  484 
German  drama,  early,  529 
German  mystics,  43 
Ingulph’s  “ Chronicle,”  141 
Johnson  (Dr.),  and  the  Birmingham  paper,  130 
Junius  (Francis),  523 
Lavater’s  death,  449, 

'•  L’Interme'diaire,”  413 
Newcastle,  first  book  printed  in,  453 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Chronicle,  by  John  Douglas,  70 
Maids  Morton  church,  Bucks,  its  founders,  521 
Maine  = many,  287,  307 
Makrocheir  on  bridal  customs,  521 
Dearlove  and  Lovejoy,37l 
Eglantine  = eynosbatos,  606 
Flagellation  of  women,  104 
Pogero’s  song,  374,  521 
“ The  Hotspur  of  Debate,”  80 
Twat,  its  etymology,  346 
Wade  (Augustus),  song,  520 


Malcomson  (R.),  on  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  424 
Portrait  ofWm.  Penn,  382 
Malmsbury  Abbey,  its  stone  balcony,  562 
Man,  Isle  of,  litany  during  the  herring  fishing,  512 
Man,  the  natural  history  of,  283 
Manchester  Lunatic  Asylum,  198 
Manningham’s  Diary,  383 
Manor  courts,  ancient,  244 

Manuscripts,  pieces  from,  1.  “ The  Eule  of  the  Worlde,” 
4;  2.  “Good  advice,”  125;  3.  “How  Cato  was 

a Paynym  and  a Christian  too,”  176;  “A  Cuckold ; ” 
“A  Wife;”  “ The  Properties  of  a good  Wife;”  “An 
Epitaph  for  an  Honest  Man,”  199;  “What  is  a 
Cuckold,”  199;  “A  Wife,”  ib.\  “The  Proper- 
ties of  a Good  Wife,”  ; “ An  Epitaph  for  an  Honest 
Man,”  ib. 

Manuel  (J.)  on  ballad,  “King  Arthur,”  237 
Induction  ceremonial,  392 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  237 
Knox’s  “ Vale  of  tlie  Clyde,”  582 
Newcastle,  first  book  printed  there,  294 
Tubb  family,  452 

Vivandiere  in  the  French  army,  ISO 
Wallish-bill,  81,  235 

Manx  lines  on  Manx  Fairy  steamer- packet,  363 
Marble,  history  from,  168 
Marie  Antoinette’s  opera-box  chairs,  580 
Itlarie  de  Medicis,  portrait,  487 
Markham  (Abp.  Win.),  biography,  487 
Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  1st  Duke  of),  officers,  119 
IMarlborough  (W.)  on  Cardivar  ap  Dinwall,  322 
Marriage  license  near  Northampton,  456 
Marriage  ring,  14,  47,  333,  427 
Marriages,  consanguineous,  320 
Marriott  (A.)  on  the  “ Youth’s  Magazine,”  233 
^Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  children’s  books,  73 
St  Nicholas  Aeon  monuments,  56 
Martin  de  Asello,  anecdote,  80 
Martin  (J.  E.)  on  dates  wanted',  78 
Marwood  family,  174 
Masey  (P.  E ) on  four  aisles,  237 
Cromwell’s  mask,  263 
Dare  Abbey,  308 
Election  colours,  405 
Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a woman,  42  G 
St.  Woollos,  Newport,  53S 
Winchester  cathedral,  381 
Whit-Sunday  decorations,  262 
Mason  (James)  on  coat,  a woman’s  dress,  586 
Devonshire  charm  for  scalds,  554 
Massachusetts  Bay,  works  on,  180 
Massinger  (Philip),  Plays,  431 
Masson  (Gustave)  on  a French  phrase,  94 
Jehan  de  Paris,  his  tale,  409 
Masters,  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  barons,  418 
Mathematical  bibliograpliy,  316 
Mathew  (Father),  his  .supposed  illegitimacy,  429,  542 
Matricide  in  1648,  415,  592 
Matthieu  (Otto)  on  Swifts  marriage,  212 
Maule  (Sir  P.)  and  R.  B.,  415 
Maurya  (Cliandra  Gupta),  201 

Maximilian  I.,  “Recollections  of  my  Life,”  its  authen- 
ticity, 71,  178 

May  (Thomas),  his  translations,  170;  “Agrippina’’ 
and  “ Cleopatra,”  132;  epigrams,  242 
May-flower  poem  on  the,  131 
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Mayne  (Jasper),  poems  cn  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  147, 
272,  214,  221 ; author  of  poem  attributed  to  Milton, 
242 

Mayo  family,  vicars  of  Avebury,  Wilts,  33 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Richard  of  Cirencester,  106 
Waldensian  colony  near  Monte- Video,  224 
Mayur  Yarman  and  the  Jain  Maha  Eaja  Asaka,  67, 
209,  311,  445 

Mazes  at  Comberton  and  Leigh,  117 
M‘C.  (E.)  an  emblematical  picture,  559 
“ Nine  tailors  make  a man,”  588 
M‘C.  (J.),  on  Roman  inscriptions  at  Cannes,  58 
M.  (C.  H.)  on  Mayos,  vicars  of  Avebury,  33 
M.  (C.  W.)  on  naked  legs  at  court,  68 
M.  (E.)  on  Jingo  ring,  a Scottish  game,  324 
Meclin  (J.  E.)  on  mother  of  Anthony  Grey,  449 
Medal,  tevip.  James  L,  18,  67 
M.  (E.  F.  M.)  on  books  placed  edgewise,  44 
Melbourne  House,  Whitehall,  107 
Meles,  its  derivation,  368 
Memory  and  old  English  characters,  80 
Mendelssohn’s  “ Organ  Fugues,”  36 
IMeyrick  collection  of  ancient  armour,  619 
Mezzotint  engraving,  its  origin,  2 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  Berengaria  of  Sicily,  368 
Bridgemasters  of  London,  1 30 
Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  233 
Derbyshire  pedigrees,  344 
Drapers’  Company,  its  masters,  133 
Hertfordshire  wills,  392 
Heraldic  query.  111 

Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a female,  323 
Jersey  families.  111 
Maine  = many,  287 
Parish  registers’,  262 
St.  Decuman,  299 
Wilford  (Sir  James),  325 
M.  (H.  D.)  on  white  powder,  180 
Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  Daniel  De  Foe,  403 
Midsummer’s  Night’s  Dream,  558 
Millar  (Edward),  musician,  244,  521 
Miller  (J.)  on  hymn,  “ Praise  the  Lord,”  613 
Milton  (John),  epitaph  ascribed  to  him,  75,  100,  141, 
146,  170,  241,  368;  omission  in  “ Comus,”  245; 
Greek  letter  to  Phalaris,  466,  589 
Minifie  (Miss),  alias  Gunning,  520 
Minshull  family,  287 

Minshull(J.  B.)  on  Randle  Minshull,  287 
Horse  shoe  at  Lancastef,  344 
Minshull  (Randolf),  noticed,  287 
Mirry-land  town,  60,  281 
l\Iisquotations,  34,  93 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  554 

M.  (J.)  Edinburgh,  on  Charles  I’s.  presentation  to  Edw. 

Millar,  244 

Christmas  waits  in  Pldinburgh,  223 
Hacket  family,  294 
John  de  Koel;  pasquils,  22  6 
Scottish  peer  by  courtesy,  270 
M.  (J.  B.)  on  Egyptian  papyri:  Moses,  616 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  “ Barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  293 
Craven,  Cray,  &c.,  425 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  351 
Hindoo  Tchakra,  or  sacred  wheel,  179 
Isiac  bronze  table,  178 
Local  terminations,  380 


M.  (J.  C.)  on  Voltaire’s  humanity,  22 
M.  (J.  H ) on  a Cromwell  medal,  80 
Flower  badges,  479 

Monogram,  A.  E.  1 , 67  * 

Noble  of  Edward  III,,  105,  234 
Raymondines,  425 
Moeso-Gothic  Glossary,  24 
Mofete,  the  lake,  145 
Molina  (Argote  de),  noticed,  345,  593 
Molineux  (Lady  Frances),  159,  188 
Monogram,  A.  E.  I.,  10,  67 
Monins  (John),  lieutenant  of  Dover  castle,  393 
Monkey  battle,  a game,  554 
Montague  (Miss),  portrait,  509 

Montrose  (Jamms,  first  Marquess),  roll  of  adherents, 
393,  500 

Moody  (Henry),  on  parish  registers,  114 
Moore  (Hon.  Capel),  Earl  of  Orrery’s  [Ossory]  letter  to 
him,  315,  424 

Moore  (John),  bishop  of  Ely,  80 
Moore  (Thomas),  parody  on  “The  Legacy,”  56;  on 
critics’  family  likeness,  532 
Mordue,  its  derivation,  415 
More  family,  365,  422,  449 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  date  of  his  birth,  365,  422,  449; 
fate  of  his  head,  34 

“ Morning  Meditation  upon  the  Clock,”  poem,  390 
Morris  (R.)  on  Spenser’s  “ View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,” 
298 

Morris  (Robert),  barrister,  56,  138,  166 
Mortuaries,  payment  of,  488,  567 
Moses,  or  Mesu,  487,  616 

Motto:  “ Fais  ce  que  tu  dois,”  etc.  190,  618;  “God 
us  ayde,”  515 

Mottoes,  Latin,  on  vessels,  213,  322 
Mounteney  family  of  Essex,  179 
Mowbray  (John  de),  his  deed,  532 
Mozart  (J.  C.  W.  A.),  portraits,  36,  69,  94 
M.  (R.)  on  Hale,  a local  name,  405 
M.  (S.  R.  T.)  on  coroners’  inquests,  306 
Mulcaster  family,  136 

Mullins  (J.  D.)  on  Lassus,  a Greek  poet,  191 
Munby  (J.  F.)  on  Hessay,  a local  name,  213 
Pocket  sheritF,  233 
Munster,  the  escheatorship  of,  9 
Muster  rolls  containing  the  name  of  Archer,  10 
M.  (W.)  on  C.  M.  A.  Challe,  artist,  133 
M.  (W.  H.)  on  Blackstone’s  works,  167 
Mediaeval  French,  180 
M.  (W.  M.)  on  Peers’  Christian  names,  252 
Ring  posy,  368 

M.  (W.  T.)  on  Buclianan’s  Scotch  History,  371 

Commatice,  its  meaning,  392 
Drum=a  crowd  or  mob,  157 
Floating  corpses,  63 
Latin  motto,  322 
“ Not  lost  but  gone  before,”  404 
Ring  (Nehemiah),  405 
Typhoon,  its  derivation,  389 
“ Myrroure  of  our  Lady,”  copies  of,  228,  450 
Mystics,  German,  their  works,  43 

N. 

N.  on  iron  tennis  balls,  178 

Lady  Byron’s  fortune,  9 
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N.  (A.  E.)  on  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows,  511 
Nag’s  Head  fable  refuted,  435 
Names,  confusion  of,  390,  498;  singular,  605 
Napping:  “ Caught  napping,”  325,  460,  471,  570 
Napoleon  I.  See  Bonaparte. 

Natural  inheritance,  343,  427,  474,  500,  513 
Naturalisation,  certificate  of,  131,  215 

N.  (C.  R.)  on  the  primrose,  454 
N.  (E.)  on  “Advice  to  a Young  Oxonian,”  370 
Quotation:  “Thoughts  upon  Thoughts,”  405 
N.  (E.  D.)  on  William  Brewster,  125 
Seal  for  Virginia,  175 

Neilson  (David),  author  of  “ Sixtus  and  Cassio,”  157 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  last  signal,  357 
Nenham  family,  136 
Nephrite  on  Buzwings,  590 
Cocqcigrues,  497 
Dialects  of  North  Africa,  428 
Hanoverian  coins,  325 
Numismatic  query,  345 
Rappacini’s  daughter,  37 
Spade  guineas,  425 

Nettleton  (Thomas),  M.D.  of  Halifax,  346 
Neve  (Jeffrey),  a fraudulent  bankrupt,  105 
Neville  family  of  Mereworth  in  Kent,  577 
Newcastle,  first  book  printed  in,  294,  453;  window  of 
St.  Nicholas  church,  416 

Newport,  St.  Woollos,  architecture,  298,  378,  450,  538 

Newspaper,  earliest  French,  484 

Newt,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  484,  615 

Newton  (Dr.  Richard),  noticed,  ,583 

N.  (F.)  on  Helicon,  475 

Typhoon,  its  derivation,  478 
Nichols  (John  Gough)  on  Ann,  Lady  Halkett,  439 
Exercise  books  of  King  Edward  VI.,  527 
Legend  of  Robin  Hood  at  Ludlow,  341 
Nicholson  (B  ) on  Birre,  Defame,  Rudee,  2 1 
Latimer  (Hugh),  his  Greek,  190 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  558 
Oath  of  the  cock,  505,  565 
Perverse  pronunciation,  47 
Sackbut,  42 

Shakspeare,  omissions  in  the  text,  573 
Van  Dunk,  333 

Washing  in  the  same  water,  583 
Nicholson  (Margaret),  “ Posthumous  Fi*agments,”  545 
N.  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Patrick  Drummond,  251 
English  church  at  Arnheim,  201 
Howard  (Lord)  of  Escrick,  249 
Palmer  family  births,  105 
Punctuation,  excessive,  153 
Quartering  the  arms  of  an  heiress,  119 
Northampton,  “Papisticall  Byll,”  251,  358 
“ Northamptonshire  Sneaker,”  a song,  552 
Northamptonshire,  tracts  on,  508;  collections  for  its 
history,  560 

Northumberland  shilling,  300,  427,  593 
Norton  family  motto,  488,  515 
Norway,  map  of,  442 

Nose,  poem:  “ To  my  Nose,”  91,  119,  143 
Nottinghamshire,  Handbook,  120 
Noy  and  Noyes  families,  13,  587 
N.  (T.  C.)  on  wedding  rings,  333 
N.  (U.  0.)  on  natural  inheritance,  427 
Twat,  a local  name,  427 
N.  (W.)  on  Hale,  a local  name,  404 


N.  (W.)  on  Noy  and  Noyes  families,  13,  587 
Nying,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  10 

0. 

Oath  by  the  cock,  505;  peacock  or  pheasant,  565 
Odd  Fellows,  origin  of  the  society,  511 
Oddington  church,  monumental  brass,  580 
Odell  family,  469 
Odin  stone,  558 

O’Gorman  (Chevalier),  noticed,  351 

O.  (J.)  on  anonymous  works,  476 

Ker  (P.),  his  works,  102 
“ The  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  479 
Olim  on  poem  ascribed  to  Milton,  242 
“ On,”  a termination  of  personal  names,  33 
Onaled  on  anonymous  works,  322 

Chronology  of  Chaucer’s  “Knightes  Tale,”  310 
“Euphues  and  Lucilla,”  418 
Holed-stone,  475 
Society  of  bibliographers,  428 
Once  = when  once,  54 
O’Neil,  a Scottish  prefix,  33 
Opopanax,  a Mexican  gum,  54,  234 
Oporinus  the  printer,  404,  476 
Orkney,  yiews  in,  by  the  Countess  of.Sutherland,  564 
Orleans’ (Duke  of),  temp.  Louis  XIL,  426,  500 
Orrery  (John,  fifth  Earl  of),  letter  to  Capel  Moore,  315, 
424 

Orthographic  fact,  19,  67,  189,  261 
Osphal  on  John  Crem.er,  374 

“ Crom  a boo,”  Leinster  motto,  438 
Faust  and  Nostradamus,  532 
Lully  (Raymond),  205 
Raymondines,  346 
Tarot,  its  hieroglyphics,  372 
Oswald  (Mrs.  Margaret),  marriage,  117 

O.  (T.  J.)  on  Gloucestershire  dialect,  413 
Oudin’s  “ Spanish  and  French  Dictionary,”  297 
Ouse  and  Derwent,  when  divided,  297 

Ouse  river  crossed  on  foot,  276,  359 
Outis  on  Egyptian  papyri:  Moses,  487 
Overbury  (Sir  Thomas),  MS.  of  his  “ Wife,”  434 
“ Owl  and  the  Nightingale,”  its  editions,  583 
Oxford,  its  academical  life,  96;  recollections,  454 
Oxford  bishops,  531;  list  of  graduates,  609 
Oxoniensis  on  Bolton  Percy  church,  its  brass,  517 
Bradshaw  the  regicide,  95 
Corrupt  English,  1 12 
De  Vere  family,  82 
Derwentwater  estates,  511 
Election  colours,  544 
Markham  (Abp.  Win.),  biography,  467 
Percy  (Bp.)  and  his  Reliques,  514 
Wordsworth’s  poem,  “ Louisa,”  71 

P. 

P.  on  song  : “Th’  mou  at  Mester  Grundy’s,”  45 
Pagnini’s  Bible,  309 

Paine  (Corn.),  jun.  on  “ Beauty’s  Triumph,”  486 

Paisley  Abbey,  Queen  Bleareye’s  tomb,  60,  281 

Paleologus  (Theodore),  Devonshire  residence,  618 

Palmer  family,  of  Sussex,  105 

Palmer  (Rev.  Sir  Wm.),  bart.,  47 

Pantaloon,  origin  of  the  word,  561,  595 

P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  papal  bulls  relating  to  England,  105 
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P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  Bojer,  a vessel  of  burden,  534 
Coroners’  inquest  records,  225 
Disembowelment,  233 
Grosteste  (Bishop),  204 
Hale,  its  derivation,  323 
Malay  folk-lore,  553 
Matricide  at  York,  1648,  415 
Mordue;  pardew,  their  derivation,  415 
“ Notitise  Ludse,”  its  author  179 
Richard  de  Bury’s  “ Philobiblon,”  132 
Stone  cannon-balls,  157 
Time:  “ To  kill  time,”  509 
P.  (A.  P.)  on  the  prophet  of  Belches,  8 
Paper,  mounting  of  old,  396,  475,  585;  old  gilt-edged, 
440 

Paper-mills,  their  fodder,  579 
“ Parable  of  the  Lily,”  a picture,  56 
Parables,  works  on,  391,  452,  472,  545,  566 
Pardew,  its  derivation,  415 
Paris  on  Rosalba  Carriera’s  correspondence,  581 
Coat,  the  dress  of  women,  586 
Paris  (T.  C.)  on  Husbands  and  Leather  families,  568 
Parisian  tones,  607 

Parker  (Abp.  Matthew),  his  consecration,  435,  493 
Parliamentary  members,  lists  of,  204,  308 
Parochial  registers,  entries  in,  345;  their  preservation. 
20,  114,  142,  164,215,  234,  262,  282,  349,  611; 
publication,  118;  in  Scotland,  542 
Parr  (Queen  Catherine),  portrait,  333,  379 
Parr  (Dr.  Samuel),  passage  in  his  ’Spital  serm.on,  139 
Pasquil,  origin  of  the  word,  226,  284,  478 
Patent  Rolls,  English  records  in,  344,  449 
Patrick  (Bp.  Simon),  ‘‘ Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,’’ 473, 
544 

Pawlet  (Sir  Amias),  412,  495 
Paymaster  in  the  Peninsula  war,  324,  453 
Payne  (J.)  on  an  old  Christmas  carol,  599 
Cromv.'ell  and  Jililton,606 
Perverse  pronunciation,  185 
P.  (C.  W.  ) on  Severne  family,  178 
P.  (D.)  on  Charles  XL’s  flight  from  Worcester,  19 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  354,  368 
Peacock,  oath  of,  505,  565 

Peacock  (Edward)  on  Alison,  a female  name,  405 
Allegories,  work  on,  545 
Derwentwater  (Lord),  Good  Night,”  286 
Fairfax  (Sir  T,),  ids  letter,  207 ; Miraculous 
Victory,  560 

George  II.  and  his  family,  560 
Lacemakers’  song,  59 
Monastery  of  Kbnigssaal,  139 
Prisoners  taken  at  Scarborough,  510 
Ring  with  Norton  motto,  488 
“ Stamford  Mercury,”  236 
Variation  of  surnames,  139 
Pedigree  societies,  176 
Peerage,  a Scottish  patent,  105 
Peers’  Christian  names,  252,  335,  451 
Pelham  buckle,  157 

Pembroke  (Wm.  Herbert,  third  Earl  of),  373 
Pendragon  castle,  Weotmoreland,  278 
Pengelly  (Wm.)  on  the  British  Triads,  583 
Jenifer,  a Christian  name,  87 
Penn  (William),  portraits,  37,  111,  382 
Pennant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  81 
Pentreath  (Dolly),  epitaph,  133,  187,  259,  379,  445 


Penzance  seal,  563 

Percy  (Sholto  and  Reuben)  of  “ The  Percy  Anecdotes,” 
605 

Percy  (Bishop  Thomas),  illustrations  of  his  manuscript, 
152,  206,  248,  304;  his  “Reliques,”  169,  205,  269, 
475,  514,  522,  612;  ancestry,  286;  birthplace,  478 
Perigord  (Louis  Maria  Anne  Talleyrand)  and  the 
Prince  of  Trimmers,  608 

Peterborough,  its  neighbouring  churches,  216;  its  his- 
tory, 383 

Pettet  (C.)  on  Border  games,  165 
Furricker,  its  derivation,  142 
Soiled  horse,  92 

Petty  Wales  in  the  ward  of  Tower,  origin  of  name,  529 
Peyton  (Sir  John),  his  longevity,  158,  188 
Peyton  (J.  L.)  on  longevity  of  Sir  J.  Peyton,  188 
Peyvre  family,  521 
Pfaffers,  inscription  at,  415,  532 
Pheasant,  oath  of  the,  505,  565 
Phillips  (Jos.)  on  Lord  Folkyngham,  405 
“ Stamford  Mercury,”  236 
Phraseology,  popular,  199,  310 

Pickford  (John)  on  Bp.  Percy  and  his  “ Reliques,”  205, 
Pickering  (B.  M.)  on  a poem,  “ The  Lie,”  45 
Picture,  an  emblematical,  559;  of  St.  Benedict,  394, 
453,  520 

Pied  friars,  415,  496 
Piesse  (Septimus)  on  leaden  statues,  31 1 
Prince  Consort’s  memorial,  343 
Piety,  rough,  200,  233,  311,  380,  499 
Pigeon  House,  Dublin,  324 
Piggot  (John),  jun.  on  Becket’s  chasuble,  IS 

Bible  illuminated  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  345 
Cross-legged  effigies,  535 
De  Vere  family,  134  _ 

Dovecot,  or  Columbarium,  323 
Fairford  windows,  193,  429 
Four  aisles,  178 

Mural  paintings  at  West  Somerton  church,  507 
Noble  of  Edward  III.,  140 
Percy  (Sholto  and  Reuben),  605 
Pulpits  of  iron,  23 
Royal  arms,  544 
Seals,  works  on,  535 
Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  210 
Steel  engravings,  448 
Strutt  (Sir  Denner),  ancestry,  299 
Tinder  boxes,  early  notices,  335 
Vestments  of  the  thirteenth  century,  298 
Pilo'rims’  signs  and  tokens,  331,  380 
P.  (J.  H.)  on  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  226 
Plant  = clue  or  hint,  532 
Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan,  299,  613 
Plowman  (Piers),  manuscripts,  433 
Plummer  (John)  on  Kaltern’s  day,  333 
Pluscardine  Abbey  book,  393,  499 
Poem,  early  English,  576 ; of  three  languages  in  one, 
177,  348;  anonymous,  131,  167 
Poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  571 
Pole  (Cardinal  Reginald),  letters  of  dispensation,  179 
Political  Economy  Club,  254,  500 
Poloudenski  (Michel),  Russian  author,  341,  570 
Polyglot  Bible  of  1596,  417 
Pomeroy  family,  226 

I Pompadour  (Madame  de),  a Duchess,  287,  354,  471, 
j 543,  568 
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Pope  (Alex.)  and  Molifere,  390;  Lis  indelicacy,  105, 
191;  Eastern  priests,  608 
Porcelain,  its  derivation,  155,  237 
Portrait,  National  Exhibition,  1868,  154 
Portraits,  anonymous,  252,  307,  561 
Portuguese  biographies,  372 
Postage  stamps  on  letters,  the  earliest,  440 
Power,  a provincialism,  499 
Power  = quantity  or  number,  199 
Power  (C.  W.)  on  Mounteney  and  Shenton  families,  179 
P.  (P.)  on  election  colours,  478 
Furrow,  as  used  by  Gra;.’,  451 
London  statues,  253 
Lovat  (Lord),  portrait,  191 
P.  (R.)  on  Bible  by  H.  Grashop,  414 
Presentiment  of  death,  154 
Preston  members  of  Parliament,  159 
Price  (J.  E.)  on  Roman  interment  at  Tinwell,  481 
Price  (Laurence),  Christmas  book,  549 
Prideaux  (Geo.)  on  assessments  in  aid,  296 
Primrose  unknown  in  some  localities,  372,  454,  617 
Printers’  signatures  and  catchwords,  11 
Printing,  notes  on  early,  265,  313,  361,  385,  421,  473, 
519;  works  on  its  history,  11 
Prior’s  pastoral  staff,  21,  140 
Pritchard  (H.  B.)  on  Luther’s  marriage  ring,  608 
Pritchard  (Mrs.  Hannah),  epitaph,  395 
P.  (R.  J.)  on  Cocqcigrues,  415 
Pronouns,  provincial  use  of,  252 
Pronunciation,  perverse,  22,  47,  116,  185 

Proverbs  and  Phrases:  — 

As  sick  as  a cat,  530 

Anglica  gens  est  optima  flens  et  pessima  gaudens, 
203 

Beauty  but  skin-deep,  294 
Button  your  lip,  114,  142 
Cast  the  cat  in  the  kirn,  297 
Coiffer  Sainte  Catherine,  377,  430 
Comparisons  are  odious,  460 
Copy  of  your  countenance,  460 
Crooked  stick,  460 

De  plus  fort  en  plus  fort,  comme  chez  Nicolet,  296, 
543 

Draff  was  his  errand,  but  drink  he  would,  460 

Hotspur  of  Debate,  80,  119,  191 

Leading  apes  in  hell,  459  ^ 

Levelling  up,  54 

Love:  “ No  love  lost,”  213 

Music  of  the  spheres,  561 

Nine  tailors  make  a man,  437,  58>7 

Out  of  God’s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun,  459 

Penny  for  your  thoughts,  460 

Rupert  of  Debate,  80,  119,  191 

Salt  a captor,  460 

Sibber  sauces,  460 

Snuff:  “Up  to  snuff,”  226,  284 

Talk  a horse’s  leg  off,  488,  591 

The  black  ox  trod  on  his  foot,  460 

The  sun  never  sets  upon  the  British  empire,  535 

Three  words  of  a sort,  43,  91 

Time  : “ To  kill  time,”  509 

V consonne  et  sdjour,  56,  94 

Water  his  plants,  460 

Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  French  Drove,  Whittlesea,  177 
Fuscum,  a scrap-book,  113 


Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  Modern  Latinity,  487 
P.  (R.  S.)  on  critics’  family  likeness,  532 
Prujean  (Thomas),  noticed,  408 
“ Psalmorum  Codex,”  its  publication,  387 
P.  (S.  W.)  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  563 
P.  (T.)  on  Fairford  church  windows,  354 
Maids  Morton,  Bucks,  521 
Pulpits  of  iron,  23 
Pulsation,  its  average  rate,  37,  117 
Punctuation,  erroneous,  153,  527,  584 
Purchas  (Samuel),  “ A Theatre  of  Politicall  Flying 
Insects,”  541 

P.  (W.)  on  the  meaning  of  lobby,  579 
Westminster  Hall,  589 

Pyne  (W.  H.),  “ Wine  and  Walnuts,”  384,  522 
Pynsent  (Sir  Wm.),  vault  in  Erchfont  church,  546 


Q. 

Queen’s  Gardens  on  “ Ossa  inferre  licebit,”  611 
Salkeld  (Wm.),  serjeant-at-law,  41 
Soeke:  socking:  tilt,  428 
Q.  (Q.)  on  Sir  P,  Maule  and  R.  B.,  41 5 
Poem  on  a sleeping  child,  301 
Raffles  (Dr.  Thomas),  autographs,  227 
Swearing  at  home  and  abroad,  457 

Quotations : — 

A moment  pause,  ye  British  fair,  81,  136 
And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown,  10,  45,  66, 
71 

As  the  rose  of  the  valley  when  dripping  with  dew, 
10,  45 

And  thou,  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war,  81,  119 
And  other  harpers  many  a one,  202,  308 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage,  203,  405 
Cleanliness  is  a half  virtue,  37,  68,  213 
Doubt  is  Devil-born,  582 
Few  image  woes  that  parents  only  prove,  81 
Gods,  can  a Roman  senate  long  debate,  395 
Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day,  414 
Humility,  said  Lena,  as  she  drew,  488,  569 
Love  and  war  are  strange  compeers,  298 
Man  loves  on  ’till  Hope  be  dead,  157 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before,  404 
0 Love,  you’ve  been  a villain,  488,  617 
Questo  del  colpo  non  accorto,  510,  569 
Qui  capite  ipse  suo  instituit  vestigia  retro,  37 
Roger  and  I:  Roger  is  my  dog,  488,  569 
Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laughed  with  alien  lips, 
440 

The  abbot  in  fear  struck  both  his  thighs,  440,  517 
d'he  chapter  of  accidents  is  the  Bible  of  the  fool,  440 
The  flag  was  furled,  and  mute  the  drum,  325,  380 
Tlie  moon,  clear  shining  ’midst  the  fleecy  clouds,  81 
Tiie  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  326 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,  57 
They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge,  395 
Time  is  money,  37,  115,  617 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  kings,  240 
Visits  ancient  sins  on  modern  times,  440 
When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  town,  81, 
165,214 

Who  builds  a church  to  God,  133 
Who  is  the  baby  that  doth  lie,  394 
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R.  (A.)  on  brat  = bribk,  smart,  182 
Comyn  family,  23 
“ De  Imitatione  Christi,”  213 
Gold-enamelled  coffin,  45 
Lists  of  members  of  Parliament,  308 
Radecliffe  (Xoell)  on  “As  sick  as  a cat,”  530 
“ Coiifer  Sainte  Cathe'rine,”  430 
“ T Man,”  his  story,  372 
Raffles  (Dr.  Thomas),  autocrraphs,  227 
Railway  travelling  in  1830-1,  101 
Raine  (Dr.),  Latin  verses,  392 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  author  of  “ The  Soule’s  Errand,” 
45,  92,  329,  404;  descendants,  164,  214,  235,  309; 
his  life,  406;  letters,  561 
Ramage  (C.  T.)  on  Burns  queries,  283,  58 1 
Burns’s  unpublished  poem,  339,  537,  614 
Dumfriesshire,  its  history,  519 
Epigram  on  friends,  334 
Herder’s  reference  to  iEschylus,  323 
Horse,  its  motion,  184 
Lacus  Ampsanctus,  145,  260,  512 
Numismatic:  Tas,  Tascia,  70 
Scissor  among  gladiators,  509 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  601  - 

Rappacini’s  daughter,  37,  92 
“ Rasselas,”  and  the  Happy  Valley,  1 
Rat  pies,  37 
Eavana:  Rungta,  467 
Raworth  (Thomas),  inquired  after,  532 
Raymondine  nobles,  346,  425 
Rayner  (Wm.)  on  election  colours,  295 
R.  (C.  J.)  on  Husbands  and  Leather  families,  509 
Implementum  ecclesiae,  582 
Separation  of  sexes  in  churches,  475 
Serjeants-at-law,  42 
Weston  family,  500 

Read  (James)  on  Davies’s  “Twelve  Dialogues,”  309 
Reculver  old  church,  its  brasses  and  registers,  226 
Redgrave  (G.  R.)  on  leggings,  189 
Seurat  (Claude  Ambroise),  21 
Redgrave  (Sam.)  on  Dictionary  of  Artists,  250 
Redmond  (S.)  on  the  earliest  bird.  111 
Coat,  a woman’s  dress,  486 
Coroners’  inquests,  306 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  descendants,  309 
Terms  and  words,  change  of,  32 1 
Regiment  privileged.  Third  Foot,  or  the  Buffs,  228 
Reid  (G.  W.)  on  early  steel  engraving,  448 
Revell  (C.  S.)  on  army  pay  in  former  times,  382 
“Revue,  La,  Bibliographique  Universelle,”  413,  448 
R.  (F.)  on  Norman  Leslie  of  Rothes,  83 
Song;  “Waly,  Waly,”  214 

Rhodocanakis  (His  Highness  Captain  the  Prince)  on 
Bonaparte’s  family,  354 
Byzantine  families’  armorial  insignia,  525 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  287,  470 
Rhyming  Latin  inscriptions,  276,  335,  542,  580 
Ri.  on  “ Caught  napping,”  325 
Ricardus  (Frederici)  on  custom  on  All  Souls’  day,  553 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  burial,  65 
Richard  de  Castro’s  Prayer  to  Jesus,  576 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  “De  Situ  Britannias,”  106 
Ridley  (Bp.),  disputation  at  Oxford,  508 


Riggall  (E.)  on  poi'traits  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  465 
Bateman  (Mary),  492 
Riley  (H.  T.)  on  Bondman,  427 
Broad  arrow,  500 

Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  Long  Lankin,  568 

Mayne  (Jasper),  verses  to  Henriette  Maria,  272 
Millar  (Edward),  musician,  520 
“ Shrubs  of  Parnassus,”  498 
“ Songs  of  Shepherds,”  356 
Tans’ur  (William),  401 
“ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  335 
Turner  (Wm.),  “ Sound  Anatomized,”  494 
Ring  (John),  surgeon  and  author,  534 
Ring  (N.)  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  276,  405 
Ring  posy,  368;  inscription,  579 
Rix  (Joseph),  M.D.,  on  Cromwell’s  descendants,  309 
Fire  at  Stilton,  46 
Mortuaries,  567 
Talking  a horse’s  leg  off,  591 
Tans’ur  (Wm.),  biography,  257,  540 
Rix  (S.  W.)  on  Harvest  dates,  357 

Pole  (Cardinal),  letters  of  dispensation,  179 
R.  (L.  C.)  on  Cazotte’s  prophecy,  46 
Danish  law,  131 
Early  railway  travelling,  101 
R.  (L.  IM.  M.)  on  letters  of  James  VL,  &c.,  105 
R.  (M.  H.)  on  Dovecot,  or  columbarium,  402 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  350 
“ Orlando  Innamorato,”  quotation  from,  569 
Pulsation,  37 

Roberton  (James),  Lord  Bedlay,  family,  344 
Robertson  (F.)  on  Ladv  Kilsyth,  68 
Robin  Goodfellow:  “ The  Merry  Puck,”  273 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  298 
Robin  Hood  at  Ludlow,  a legend,  341,  430 
Robinson  (C.  J.)  on  ancient  altar  cloths,  579 
Brydges  (E.)  and  W.  Gregory,  225 
Craven  (Lord),  his  estates,  486 
Greene  family,  co.  Hereford,  593 
Lane  family,  of  Campsey  Ash,  487 
“ Levelling  up,”  54 
Morluaiies,  their  payment,  488,  568 
Salisbury  Hours,  439 
Seaborne  (Richard),  serjeant-at-law.  253 
Song  of  Ally  Croaker,  204 
Robinson  (Noel  H.)  on  Prince  of  Wales’  brooch,  10 
Rochester  and  Halifax  peerages,  413,  517 
Roffe  (Edwin)  on  the  Dunthornes,  423 
Rogero’s  song  in  the  “ Anti-Jacobin,’’  374,  521 
Rogers  (Charles),  LL.D.,  on  Alexander  family,  34, 104 
Baliol  family,  45 
Border  games,  165 
Burns  (Robert),  399 
Hall,  its  various  meanings,  103 
Handfasting,  104  ' 

Leugan  superstitions,  55 
Parish  registers,  20,  164 
Primitive  font,  157 
Scottish  distillation,  131 
Tombstone  inscriptions,  20,  37 
Rogers  (Daniel),  poet  and  statesman,  563 
Rohesia:  Roisia:  Rose,  change  of  name,  498,  615 
Roman  or  Grecian  daughter,  277 
Rome  and  the  early  Christians,  571 
Romney  Marsh  and  Caesar’s  invasions,  1 1 2 
[ Roper  (Margaret)  and  her  father’s  head,  34 
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Rose  (W.  F.)  on  the  word  Hatter  in  Percy’s  MS.,  248 
Rossetti  (W.M.)  on  accetta  and  accettone,  543 
Allegories  and  parables,  472 
Cato  a Paynim  and  a Christian,  229 
Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  114 
Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen.  499 
Inscription,  a curious  one,  427 
Natural  inlieritance,  514 
Pasquils,  284 
Rappacini’s  daughter,  92 
Spanish  revolution,  546 
Toads  and  lizards  born  of  women,  153 
Rossini’s  funeral,  its  music,  562 
Rothschild  (Baron  N.  M.)  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
114,  283,  375 

Rough,  early  use  of  the  word,  582 
Royston  Club,  179,239 
R.  (T.)  on  a perverted  text,  322  ^ 

Thomson’s  “Seasons,”  470 
Rudee  = rude,  rough,  21 
Rufflers  and  joiners,  parties  in  Scotland,  562 
Rufinus  and  St.  Jerome,  132,  182 
“Rule  of  the  World,”  inedited  poem,  4 
Rupert  (Prince),  portraits,  224,  308 
Rushworth  (John),  manuscripts,  393 
Russell  (Arthur)  on  Cazolte’s  prophecy,  45 
Russell  (William,  Lord),  portrait,  154 
Russian  literature,  341,  570 
Russian  medal  on  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  298 
Rusticus  on  Rothschild  at  Waterloo,  375 
R.  (W.)  on  East  Anglian  folk-lore,  553 

S. 

Sackbut,  42,  71 

Saddler’s  horse,  an  inn  sign,  295 
St.  Audben’s  in  Dublin,  its  bells,  327,  452,  541 
St.  Bees  priory  church,  276 
St.  Benedict,  picture  of,  394,  453,  520 
St.  Christopher,  engraving  of,  1423,  194,  265,  307, 
313,  330,  375,  448 
St.  George  and  the  dragon,  595 
St.  Herefrid,  abbot  of  Lindisfarne,  56,  113,  138,164, 
232,  258 

St.  J.  M.  (H.  A.)  on  naked  legs  at  court,  36 
St.  Nicolas  Aeon  church,  monumental  inscriptions,  56 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  its  annals,  618 
St.  Paul’s  school,  the  Apposition  day,  295 
St.  Stephen,  burial-place,  532,  616 
St.  Swithin  on  plurality  of  altars,  605 
Echelles,  166 
Election  colours,  617 
Fruits  preserved  in  honey,  165 
Folk  rhymes,  221 
New  cheer,  605 

“Nine  tailors  make  a man,”  437 
Primrose,  617 
Stoneing  cross,  582 
St.  Swithin’s  day,  221 
St.  Woollos,  noticed,  298,  378,  538,  539 
Saints,  legends  of,  in  verse,  487 
Saints  of  East  Anglia,  509,  593 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Disembowehnent,  116 
Change  of  words,  &c.,  400 
Kattern’s  day,  377,  473 
Lincoln  city,  its  ragged  aspect,  68 


Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Stereoscope,  its  origin,  465 
Salisbury  Hours,  edit.  1536,  489 
Salkeld  (William),  serjeant-at-law,  41 
Salmon  and  apprentices,  139 
Salmon  (Rev.  Henry),  vicar  of  Stanground,  25 
Saltoun  (Lord),  portrait,  154 
Sanderson  family,  157 
Sandys  (William)  on  Christmas  tracts,  597 
Sanskrit,  ancient  and  modern,  17,  93,  165,  239 
Sanskrit  alphabet,  modern  invention  of  it,  67,208,  329, 
475,  537 

Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  England,  226 
Saunderson  family,  157 
Savary  (Henry),  “ Quintus  Servington,”  462 
Savernake  Forest,  the  Duke’s  vault,  54 
Sawyer  (Elizabeth),  the  witch,  “ Wonderful  Discovery,” 
5*82 

Syon  cope,  65,  111,  141,211 
Scarborough  (Lord),  character  and  epitaph,  424 
Scarborough,  prisoners  taken  at,  510 
Scarlatti  (A.),  Church  Concertos,  37 
Scarron  (Paul),  verses  on  cosmetics,  414 
Schin  on  Atchetta,  Atchettone,  492 
Cazotte’s  prophecy,  45 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  109 
Squeezing  watch,  335 
Scissor  among  gladiators,  509 
S.  (C.  J.)  on  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  440 
Scone  palace  in  Scotland,  81 
Scotch  land  measures,  135 
Scots  lords  executed  on  Tower-hill,  11,  46 
Scott  (H.)  on  the  cuckoo,  22 
Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  the  CharpentierSj  275 
Scottish  local  histories,  450 
Scud  = lashes,  334 
S.  (D.)  on  playing  cards,  7 8 
Seaborne  (Richard),  serjeant-at-law,  253 
“ Sea  Dreams,”  passage  in,  324,  428,  516 
Sea  furbelow  (laminaria  bulbosa),  324,  428,  516 
Seakale  first  used,  141 
Sealing  without  signing,  532,  617 
Seals  of  England,  works  on,  535 
Sea  water  bathing,  its  rationale,  56 
Sebastian  on  army  pay  in  former  times,  382 
Flower  badges,  402 
Godfrey  family,  542 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  164 
Seebohm  (F.)  on  Sir  T.  More’s  birth,  422 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  Arber’s  English  reprints,  54 
Kings  in  council,  131 
Pope  (Alex.)  and  Molifere,  390 
Selkirk  (Alex.),  monument  at  Juan  Fernandez,  503 
Senafe,  the  graves  at,  388 
Senator,  a cruel  one,  393,  478 
Serjeants-at-law,  biographies  of,  41 
Serjeants  of  olden  days,  608 
Serpent  worship  at  Sumbhulpore,  179 
Set-a-foot,  an  old  Border  game,  97,  165 
Seurat  (Claude  Ambroise),  living  skeleton,  21 
Severne  family  and  the  rectory  of  Abberley,  178 
Sexes  separated  in  Divine  worship,  132,  210,  475,  545 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  Burns  queries,  429 
Fraser  (William),  436 
“ History  of  Dumfriesshire,”  415 
Hogarth  family,  254 
Inveresk  parish,  443 
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S.  (F.  M.)  on  Natural  inheritance,  47  4 . 

Peerage  warrant,  105 
Printers'  signatures,  &c.,  11 
Sundry  queries,  562 
S.  (G.)  on  the  Fairford  windows,  267 
“ Memoirs  of  Louis  XVIII.,”  225 
S.  (G.  H.)  on  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  137 
Shakspeare  (William),  his  library,  214;  engraving  of 
his  monument,  324,  405;  in  Germany,  529;  Globe 
edition  of  his  Works,  7 8 

Shakspeariaiia : — 

Coriolanus,  Act  III.  sc.  3 : “To  have  his  worth,” 
103;  Act  IV.  sc.  7 : “ Hath  not  a tomb,”  103 
Cymbeline,  Act  III.  sc.  4:  “With  that  harsh, 
noble,  simple  nothing,”  573 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  3:  “These  blazes,  daughter,” 
573;  Act.  III.  sc.  4:  “ The  devil,  or  throw  him 
out  with  wondrous  potency,”  574 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  elucidated,  529 
Two' Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  sc.  4;  “Is  it 
mine,”  103 
Sharks,  stories  of,  21 

Sharpe  (Edmund)  on  four-aisled  churches,  399 
St.  Woollos,  Newport,  378 
Shaw  (J.  B.)  on  Barbaric  gold,  546 

Executions,  public  and  private,  274 
Lucretius,  a passage,  115 
Sidney’s  “ Arcadia,”  passage  in,  541 
Shaw  (Samuel)  on  Essington,  518 
Hylton  Castle,  Durham,  404 
Shelley  (P.  B.),  first  production,  545 
Shenton  family  of  Shropshire,  179 
“ Sheridan’s  Ride,”  a poem,  346 
Sheriff,  pocket,  179,  233,  285 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Guide,  40 
Ships,  their  old  names,  464 

Shipton  (Rev.  Edward),  letter  on  the  Fairford  windows, 
306,  354 

Shipton  (Mother),  personal  history,  83,  117,  235 
Shirley  (James),  Latin  translation  of  his  Ode,  391 
Shoe  throwing,  &c.  at  weddings,  343,  450,  521 
Shorthand  for  literary  purposes,  142,  167,  539 
Shorthouse  (J.  H.)  on  Bp.  Patrick’s  “ Parable  of  the 
Pilgrim,”  544 

Shrewsbury  (Talbot,  Earl  of),  32,  69 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  passage  in  the  “ Arcadia,”  541 
Siegen  (L.  de),  letter  on  mezzotint  engraving,  3 
Sigma  on  monogram  A.  E.  I.,  10 
Silverstone  on  Thomas  Raworth,  532 
Swords,  ancient,  563 

Simpson  (W.  Sparrow)  on  a prayer  in  Our  Saviour’s 
tomb,  a charm,  105 
S.  (J.)  on  J.  Fesdon,  artist,  607 
Penzance  seal,  563 
Whit-Sunday  decorations,  190 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  ameliorate,  44 
Baker’s  dozen,  464  ♦ 

Brat,  its  derivation,  143,  301 
Chaucer’s  Chronology,  271,  399 
Chaucei’s  “ Knightes  Tale,”  chronology,  243 
Coat,  the  dress  of  women,  586 
Dormouse,  285 

Early  English  Text  Society,  23 

Genteel  dogs,  507 

Gist,  its  pronunciation,  42 


Skeat(W.W.)  onLangland’s“  Piers  Plowman,”  MSS.,483 
Lene,  or  leue,  126 

Newt,  its  etymology  and  meaning,  615 
Pied  friars,  496 
Porcelain,  its  derivation,  155 
Soc-lamb,  592 

Threshold,  its  derivation,  519 

World,  its  age  according  to  the  monks,  156 

Year  and  a day,  222 

Yede,  misused  by  Spenser,  199 

Ye  for  The,  545 

Skelp,  origin  of  the  name,  21,  334,  543,  613 
Sketching  Club  or  Society,  334,  405 
Sleeping,  positions  in,  139 
Sleigh  (John)  on  Bagnall  families,  291 
Manor  courts,  244 
Northamptonshire  Sneaker,  552 
Turner  family,  111 
Slyces,  its  meaning,  532,  616 
Smedley  (M.  B.)  on  a poem  “ The  Victim,”  307 
Smith  (Albert),  biography,  440,  540 
Smith  (James),  poem:  “ Dido  and  iEneas,”  19 
Smith  (J.  Russell)  on  Block  Books,  473 
Smith  (L.  P.)  on  “ Vitae  Sanctorum  Patrum,”  443 
Smith  (William),  “ Chloris,  or  the  Complaint  of  the 
passionate  Despised  Shepherd,”  576 
Smith  (Sir  William),  noticed,  511 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  426 
Election  colours,  380 
Legend  of  Robin  Hood,  430 
Monogram,  A.  E.  L,  68 
“ One  is  One,”  a song,  452 
Pentreath  (Dolly),  epitaph,  379 
Sea  furbelow,  428 
Shoe  throwing  at  weddings,  450 
Snare  (John),  Velasquez’  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  39,  92 
Socke:  socking,  their  derivation,  324,  428 
Somerton,  West,  mural  paintings  in  the  church,  507 
Songs,  a hint  respecting  ancient,  438 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Bailey  (Unfortunate  Miss)  French  version,  608 

Beggar’s  song,  564 

Cobler’s  song,  550 

Come  bidder,  223 

Cavalier  and  Puritan  Songs,  312 

Christmas  carols,  551,  599 

Clowter  (Ned),  555 

Cuckoo’s  Song,  144,  555,  618 

Death  and  the  Lady,  379 

Derwentwater  (Lord),  “ Good  Night,”  181,  286 

Farmer  and  the  King,  152,  206,  304,  335 

Gervas  Lee’s  ballad,  550 

Gilderoy,  81,  165 

Good  Humour,  10 

Grammachi'ee  Molly,  561 

Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate  sings,  240 

Helston  Fury  song,  607 

Hunting  the  Hare,  203,  261,  356 

I love  thee,  Betty,  274,  379 

Jacobite  songs,  181,  202,  286 

Jew’s  Daughter,  59 

King  Arthur  had  three  sons,  237,  569 

Lacemakers’  song,  8,  59,  178,  281,  379 

Lancashire  folksong,  154,  187 

Latin:  “Gaudeamus  igitur,”  250,  566 
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Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Long  Lankin,  281,  379,  568 

Little  Musgrave,  571 

Mosey  McGarry,  561 

Mylecraine,  a Manx  song,  276 

Nickeldy  Nod,  154,  187,  283,  568 

Northamptonshire  Sneaker,  552 

One  Friday  morning  when  we  set  sail,  443 

One  is  one,  and  all  alone,  324,  452,  599 

Eeligious  Latin  song,  557 

Kobin  Hood  ballads,  298 

Sandy  and  Jenny,  325 

Sing!  sing!  what  shall  we  sing?  599 

Songs  of  Shepherds,  203,  261,  356 

Spanish  Armada,  510 

The  Angel’s  Whisper,  301 

Th’  Mon  at  Mester  Grundy’s,  45,  95 

The  Northern  Lass’s  Lamentation,  12 

Toby  jug  song,  23,  67,  90 

Waly,  Waly,  214 

Warrington  Fair,  100 

Wassailing  song,  551 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle,  274,  381 

Yankee  Doodle,  220 

“ Songs  of  Shepherds,”  a burlesque,  203,  261,  356,429 
Sound,  distance  traversed  by,  23,  467,  542 
Southwell  family  of  Mereworth  in  Kent,  577 
Sp.  on  Brewster  family,  191 
Muster  rolls,  &c.,  10 
Seal  of  R.  le  Archer,  224 
Whitmore’s  heraldic  proposal,  10 
Spade  guineas,  their  value,  372,  425 
Spain,  kings  of,  131,  188 
Spain  and  Portugal,  papal  line  of  partition,  345 
Spanish  revolution  and  meteors,  464,  546 
Sparke  (Michael),  “ Crumbs  of  Comfort,”  347 
Spectacles,  spitting  at  wearers,  202,  287 
Spenser  (Edmund),  “ View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  298 
Spirit-soul,  its  meaning,  103 
S.  (R.  F.  W.)  on  adverse  and  averse,  231 
Bill  (John),  the  king’s  printer,  300 
Pay  of  the  army  in  1775,  297 
Porcelain,  its  derivation,  237 
Stound  = instant,  333 
Winchester  cathedral  device,  299 
S.  (R.  H.)  on  Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  444 
S.  (S.  D.)  on  “ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  207 
Stafford  (Thomas),  “Pacata  Hibernia,”  468 
Staffordshire,  Handbook,  120 
Staircase,  spiral,  132,  188 

“Stamford  .Mercury,”  complete  set,  179,  236,  356 
Stanton-Harcourt,  separate  entrance  for  females,  132, 
210,  475 

Statues,  leaden,  253,  311 
S.  (T.  C.)  on  ballad,  “King  Arthur,”  569 
Steel  engravings,  394,  448,  591 
Steevens’  hospital,  Stella’s  bequest  to,  237 
Stella’s  bequest  to  Steevens’  hospital,  237;  marriage, 
132,  212,  261 

Stephens  (F.  G.)  on  Disembowelment,  64 
Lee  (Sir  Thomas),  portrait,  212 
Stereoscope,  its  origin,  465,  517 
Stevenson  (T.  G.)  on  “ Journal  of  a Soldier,”  500 
Montrose  and  his  roll  of  adherents,  500 
Pluscardine  Abbey,  499 
Snare’s  writings  on  Velasquez,  92 


Stickleback  duty,  510 

Stilton,  fire  at,  in  1729,  46 

Stincher,  in  Burns’s  poem,  400 

Stockgrave,  co.  Devon,  276 

Stoneing  crosses  in  churches,  5S2 

Story  (W.  W.),  poems  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  499 

Stound  = a short  time,  133,  333 

Strutt  (Sir  Denner),  his  ancestry,  299 

Stuart  family  signets,  321 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  IL,  in- 
scriptions at  Mount  Stuart,  70  . 

Stuart  (James  Francis  Edward),  son  of  James  IL,  and 
Clementina  Sobieski,  medal  of,  22;  coronation,  81 
“ Studies  of  Homer,”  its  map,  342 
Suckling  (Rev.  A.),  Suffulk  collections,  512 
Suckling  (Sir  John)  and  Richard  Lovelace,  579 
Suffolk  (Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of),  portrait,  416,  511 
Suffolk  Yeoman,  his  Diary,  486 
Sultan  dying  of  ennui,  47,  67 
Sunderland,  its  first  printer,  414 
Superstitions,  ancient  and  modern,  67 
Surnames,  variation  of,  81,  139,  167,  231 
Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of),  Life  and  arms,  81 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  287 
S.  (W.)  on  Pomeroy  family,  226 
S.  (W.  D.)  on  pronunciation  of  Jenifer,  142 
Playing  cards,  118 

Swearing  at  home  and  abroad,  457,  516 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  French  Drove,  Whittlesey,  238 
Dedications  of  English  churches,  593 
Swords,  ancient,"^ 6 3 

S.  (W.  H.)  on  Apposition  day  at  St.  Paul’s  school,  295 

B'agster  (Samuel),  jun.,  517 

Cherubin,  a Christian  name,  130 

Dedication  of  English  churches,  490 

East  Anglian  folk-lore,  221 

Erasmus’  Paraphrase,  469 

Fair  ford  windows,  269 

Herrick’s  poem,  “ The  number  of  Two,”  369 

Lists  of  parliamentary  members,  204 

Robin  Red-breast  a harbinger  of  death,  653 

Saints  of  East  Anglia,  509 

Suffolk  Yeoman,  his  Diary,  486 

Weather  prognostics,  342 

Swift  (Dean),  was  he  married  to  Stella?  132,  212,  261 
Swifte(E.  L.),  on  epitaph  ascribed  to  Milton,  171 
Sykes  (Sir  Mark  Masterman),  sale  of  his  library,  1 1 
Sylvester  (Joshua),  biography,  179,  263;  “ The  Soule’s 
Errand,”  263,  329,  404  ; London  in  the  year  1605, 
604 

Syracusan  bride,  Leighton’s  picture,  490,  615 

T. 

Tancred  (Sir  Thomas)  on  Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps, 
289,  444 

Tans’ur  (Wm  ),  musical  composer,  257,  357,  401,  240 
“ Tarot,”  explanation  of  tiie  hieroglyphics,  372 
Tasso  (Torq.),  Love  and  Madness,  49,  140,  165  ; 
Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Speroni,  31 

Tauler  (Dr.  John)  and  Luther,  44;  and  Francis  de 
Sales,  416,  500 
Tavern  signs,  180,  262 
Taylor  (Rev.  E.  S.),  case  of  his  son,  48 
Taylor  (John),  the  artist,  11,  46 

T.  (A.  W.>on  St.  Christopher  of  1423,  375 
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Taylor  (John)  on  Bibliotheca  Northantonensis,  251, 
508,  560 

Views  in  Orkney,  564 
T.  (C.  H.)  on  Kidley’s  Works,  508 
T.  (C.  W.)  on  Tothill  family,  488 
Temple,  gate-house  of  the  Inner,  412,  495 
Temple,  the  Inner  and  Middle,  libraries,  575 
Temple  Garden,  its  old  sycamore  tree,  346 
Tenby,  inscriptions  in  St.  IMary’s  church,  78 
Tennent  (Sir  J.  Emerson),  on  adverse  and  averse,  178 
Cigars  and  Segars,  1 6 
Skelp,  its  derivation,  21 
Tennis-balls  of  iron,  178 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  “The  Victim,”  172,  261,  307; 

passages  in  “ The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  510 
Terrington,  origin  of  the  name,  562 
Tew  (Edm.und)  on  “Calcined  into  dust,”  171 
Fuscum,  its  etymology,  69 
Goldsmith’s  epitaph,  34,  184,  228 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  80,  162 
Greek  motto  from  the  “ Agamemnon,”  42 
Herder,  quotation  in,  403 
Local  terminations,  263 
Mortuaries,  567 
Oporinus  the  printer,  476 
Poem  ascribed  to  Milton,  146 
Power,  use  of  the  word,  199 
St.  Herefrid,  113,  138,  232 
Socke:  socking:  tilt,  324 
“Up  to  snuff,”  285 
Winchester  cathedral,  381 
Tewars  on  ambassadors  knighted,  130 
Buckle’s  manuscripts,  438 
Cranmer  family,  118 
Crawley  (Sir  Ambrose),  159 
Essington,  &c.,  396 
Fenton  (Wm.),  the  waggoner,  202 
Harvey  (Sir  Francis),  159 
London  companies’  registers,  415 
Marlborough’s  officers,  119 
Marriage  license,  466 

Monins  (J.),  lieutenant  of  Dover  castle,  393 
Peyton  (Sir  John),  longevity,  158 
Koyston  club,  179 
“Stamford  Mercury,”  179 
Woodhil],  Bedfordshire,  418 
Text,  a perverted  one,  322 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  “ Battle  of  Limerick,”  249 
“ Theologia  Germanica,”  191 
Theyre  (John),  his  manuscripts,  11 
Thighs,  slapping  the,  160,  238,  261 
Thomas  (Moy)  on  Pope’s  indelicacy,  191 
Thomas  (Ralph)  on  anonymous  works,  296 
Bagster  (Samuel),  work  on  Bees,  414 
Bateman  (Mary),  the  Yorkshire  witch,  391 
Blackstone  (Sir  Wm.),  works,  29,  124,  194,  574 
Galt  (John),  his  works,  439 
Ivory,  the  mathematician,  228 
Letters  of  naturalisation,  215 
Tans’ur  (William),  540 
Thompson  (James)  on  Conmecherchy,  201 
Thoms  (W.  Jo)  on  the  Rev.  Jcseph  Brett,  465 
St.  Christopher,  called  of  1423,  330 
Thomson  (James),  notes  on  the  “Seasons,”  319,  374, 
469,  522 

Thomson  (John),  M.D.  and  Robert  Burns,  283,  355,  429 


Thorburn  (R.)  on  presentiment  of  death,  1 54 
Thorney,  the  Red  Book  of,  28 
Threshold,  its  meaning,  416,  518,  613 
Tibullus,  translators  of  a couplet,  452 
Tiedeman  (H.)  on  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark,  613 
Dutch  poets,  43 
“ Fais  ce  que  tu  dois,”  618 
Grotius  (Hugo),  unpublished  work,  102 
Hogshead,  its  derivation,  46 
Time  is  money,  617 

Tragedy  of  Lemierre,  “ Barneveldt,”  532,  607 
Till  (W.  J.)  on  sealing  without  signing,  617 
Tilt,  its  derivation,  324,  428,  544 
Tiinbs  (John)  on  gate  of  the  Middle  Temple,  495 

Wilmot  (Dr.),  author  of  the  “ Heroic  Epistle,”  50 
Timmins  (Sam.)  on  Baskerville’s  letter  to  Walpole,  296 
Tinder-boxes,  early  notices,  226,  335,  546 
Tindle,  a local  term,  335,  546 
Tinwell,  Roman  interment  at,  481,  590 
Tip-cat,  a game,  371,  474 
“T  Man,”  a tale,  372,  477,  545 
Toads  and  lizards  born  of  women,  153,  235 
Tobacco,  in  Sanskrit  Tam, ala,  17 
Tobit  family,  203 
Toby  jugs,  23,  90 
Toftum  explained,  119 
Tombstone  emblem,  37,  93,  191 
Tombstone  inscriptions  restored,  20 
Tomitana  library,  581 

Tomkins  (H.  B.)  on  Bp.  Stephen  Weston,  203 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  floating  corpses,  63 
Tothill  family,  488 

Tottenham  church  bells,  510:  horse-mounting  block,  530 

Tower  of  London,  its  curiosities,  73 

Towers,  double,  179,  233 

Townsmen  and  countrymen,  their  status,  203 

Tracy  (Richard),  his  works,  106 

Traftbrd  family  motto,  307 

Tree  worship,  552 

Trepolpen  (P.  W.)  on  Defoe’s  lines,  452 
Tibullus,  translators  of  a couplet,  452 
Tretane  on  Greig  or  Gregg,  545 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  Cullen  pots,  177 
Triads,  the  British,  their  date,  583 
Trials  for  felony,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  202 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  entrance  registry,  510 
Trouveur  (Jean  le)  on  subject  of  a picture,  394 
Climacterical  year,  486 
“ Legends  of  Devon,”  614 
T.  (S.)  on  St.  Stephen’s  burial-place,  532 
T.  (T.)  on  a Russian  medal,  298 
Tubb  family,  253,  357,  452 
Turner  (Wm,),  “ Sound  Anatomized,”  357,  494 
Turtle  doves,  old  ones,  562 
Twat,  its  etymology,  346,  427 
Tweed,  celebrated  for  bathing,  554 
T.  (W.  H.  W.)  on  parish  registers,  611 
Twittee  (Thomas),  author  of  “Elegiack  Memorials,”  12 
T.  (W.  W.  E.)  on  derivation  of  hogshead,  71 
Typhoon,  its  derivation,  389,  478 

U. 

Uneda  on  anonymous  work,  35 

European  relics  in  America,  580 
Gilmer’s  “Miscellaneous  Essays,”  614 
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Uneda  on  “King  Arthur,”  a baliad,  569 

Moore’s  song  “ The  Legacy,”  parody,  56 
Names  ending  in  “ on,”  33 
Once  = when  once,  55 
Perverse  pronunciation,  22 
Shakesperian  pronunciation,  612 
Vulcan  dancy,  612 

V. 

Vsebna  on  election  colours,  544 
Val’  Ambrosa  convent,  274,  355 
Van  de  Velde  (J.)  on  Accetta,  492 
Alison  versus  diminutives,  616 
Cash,  its  derivation,  520 
Cocqcigrues,  497 
Van  Dunk,  noticed,  333,  591 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  anecdote,  530 
Vast,  a provincialism,  499 
Vaughan  (Henry),  the  Silurist,  179 
V.  (E.)  on  biography  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  351 
“ Mirrour  of  our  Lady,”  450 
Venice,  arms  of  the  Doge,  488 
Vernet  (Horace),  descendants,  355 
Vernoj^  family,  394 

Vernon  (W.  J.)  on  Duncombe  families,  394 
Vestments  of  the  thirteenth  century,  298 
“ Victim,”  a poem,  172 

Villemarque  (M.  de  la),  “ Barzaz-Breiz,  ’ appendix,  531 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  Marwood  family,  174 
Virginia,  its  seal,  175 
Virginia  company,  126 

Visakh  Dalta,  author  of  “ Mudra  Eakshasa,”  179 
“ Vitae  Sanctorum  Patrum,”  editions  of,  443 
Vivandibre  in  the  French  army,  180 
V.  (J.  V.  D.)  on  a newt,  484 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  his  humanity,  22,  89,  189 
“Vox  Piscis;  or  the  Book-Fish,”  106 
V.  (S.  P.)  on  Peers’  Christian  names,  451 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  471 
Vulcan  dancy,  612 

V-  (W.  F.)  on  Spain  and  Portugal  papal  partitions,  34 


W. 

W.  on  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  235 
Curmudgeon,  its  meaning,)355 
Fons  Bandusia,  396 
German  Encyclopsedia,  442 
Royal  arms,  467 
Slapping  the  thighs,  238 
W.  (A.)  on  a gold  locket,  300 
Wade  (Augustine),  biography,  440,  521 
Waite  (Seth)  on  Burns’s  unpublished  poem,  477;  anec- 
dotes of  Burns,  483 
Columbaria,  518 

Waite  (F.  A.)  on  Tubb  family,  253 
Waits  at  Christmas,  223 
Waldensian  colony  near  Monte  Video,  224 
Walesby  (Thomas)  on  the  bells  of  Limerick  cathedral, 
463 

Walford  (E.)  on  an  eminent  Carthusian,  391  , 

Peers’  Christian  names,  335 
Wallace  (Lady),  comedy,  “ The  Ton,”  583 


Wallace  (Robert),  M.P.,  and  the  Post  Office,  200 
Wallish-bill  = a hooked  sword,  81,  235 
Walton  (Isaak),  lines  prefixed  to  Sparke’s  “ Scintillula 
Altaris”  273 

Wankley  = limber,  flaccid,  295 
Ward  (H  ) on  the  earliest  bird,  47,  183  ^ 

Palmer  (Rev.  Sir  Wm.),  bart.,  47 
Wedding-ring,  47 

Ward  (Rev.  Nathaniel),  Memoirs,  216 
Warne  (C.)  on  celibacy  punished,  274 
Van-Dunk,  591 
Northumberland  shilling,  593 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Barbara  Fitzroy,  453 
Warren  (Henry)  on  “ The  Farmer  and  the  King,”  206 
Warren  (Sir  Peter),  biography,  609 
Warrington  Fair,  98 

Washbourne  (Thomas),  D,D.,  Poems,  406 
Washing  in  the  same  water,  583 
Wasps  called  apple-drains,  606 
Watch,  the  squeezing,  or  repeater,  276,  335 
Waterford  cathedral,  its  copes,  141,  211 
Waterloo,  sound  of  the  battle  of,  114,  283,  375, 
467,  542 

“Waterloo  Waltz,”  81,  136 
Watson  (J.),  Halifax,  on  Daniel  De  Foe,  373 
Watson  (James),  Simninghill,  on  the  ash -tree,  372 
Waugh  (F.  G.)  on  leggings  = gaiters,  57 
W.  (B.  L.)  on  the  gule  of  August,  374 
W.  (C.)  on  Dr.  Field,  dean  of  Gloucester,  325 
Poem  attributed  to  Milton,  368 
Three  words  of  a sort,  43 
W.  (C.  A.)  on  adverse  and  averse,  230 
W.  (C.  H.)  on  Temple  gardens,  346 
W.  (C.  R.)  on  Duke  Vault  oak,  54 
W.  (D.)  on  Lysons’s  Collectanea,  490 
W.  (£.)  on  arms  of  a natural  daughter,  467 
Pynsent  (Sir  William),  tomb,  546 
Threshold,  its  meaning,  518 
“ Three  words  of  a sort,”  91 
Vere  (Sir  Tliomas),  his  tomb,  214 
'Weale  (W.  H,  J.)  on  John  Carlier,  sculptor,  560 
Cartulary  of  Departement  du  Nord,  531 
English  refugees  in  Flanders,  35 
Laurin  (Marc),  library  of  his  MSS.,  561 
Rogers  (Daniel),  poet,  563 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  38 
“ Theologia  Germanica,”  191 
Weather  prophecies,  221,  342 
Wedding  cards,  their  origin,  562 
Wedding  customs,  343,  450,  521 
Wedding  ring,  14,  47,  333,  427 
Welsh  (Josias),  minister  of  Temple-Patrick,  277,  542 
Welsh  marches,  394 

W.  (E.  S.)  on  derivation  of  Humber,  129 
Wesley  family  gho.st,  358 
W.  (E.  S.  S.)  on  the  Hastings  family,  533 
West^(Benj.),  Battles  of  the  Boyne  and  La  Hogue,  181 
“ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  described,  541 
West  (Wm.)  on  a new  edition  of  Abp.  Leighton’s  Works 
604 

Westbrook  (W.  J.)  on  “ Gideon,”  an  oratorio,  191 
Mendelssohn’s  organ  fugues,  36 
Rossini,  funeral  muiic,  562 
Scarlatti’s  church  concertos,  37 
Tans’ur  (Win.)  “ Sound  Anatomized,”  357 
Westminster  Abbey,  its  curiosities,  73 
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Westminster  Hall,  its  history,  418,  501,  589 
Westmorland  (Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of),  letters,  2 
Weston  (Edward),  Under-secretary  of  State,  453 
Weston  (Stephen),  bishop  of  Winchester,  203,  473 
Westwood  (T.),  on  angling  lore  in  the  14th  century, 
482 

Bell  literature,  591 
Lamb  (Charles)  and  Burton,  507 
Wethcrell  (J.)  on  the  earliest  bird.  111 
Shakspeare  emendations,  103 
W.  (G.)  on  short-hand  for  literary  purposes,  539 
W.  (G.  F.)  on  Ugo  Foscolo,  238 
W.  (H.  B.)  on  “ Sheridan’s  Ride,”  346 
W.  (H.  C.)  on  a French  proverb,  296 
Surnames,  their  variation,  91 
Wheat  scattered  at  weddings,  450,  521 
W.  (H.  G.)  on  ancient  and  modern  superstitions,  202 
Whistling  in  your  fist,  154,  213 
White  gunpowder,  ISO 
Whitehead  (Win.),  “The  Goat’s  Beard,”  395 
Whitmore  (W.  H.),  heraldic  proposal,  10,  355 
Whit-Sunday  decorations,  190,  262 
Whittle  (J.  B.)  on  Bible  Index,  395 
Westminster  Hall,  its  history,  418 
York  House,  Pall  Mall,  440 
Wickham’s  will,  532 
Widsitli  and  Vidfdrull,  219 
Wife,  the  legal  right  to  beat  one,  594 
Wigglesworth  (Michael),  his  writings,  155 
Wigs,  abolition  of  legal,  130 

Wilde  (G.  J.  de)  on  Queen  Katherine  Parr’s  portrait, 
379 

Shakspeare  monument,  405 
Silvester  (Joshua),  “ The  Soule’s  Errand,’  404 
Wilford  (Sir  James),  portrait,  325,  402,  477 
Wilkins  (J.)  on  ambergrise,  190 
Bacon  (Matthew),  234 
Blackstone’s  Works,  196 
Coronation  oath,  69,  476 
Crassipies,  190 
Disembowelment,  65,  162 
Dormouse,  190 
Drydeniana,  262 
Enamelling  the  face,  166 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  a virgin,  542 
Kattern’s  day,  523 

Lightfoot  (Hannah)  and  George  Rex,  403 

Mathew  (Father),  542 

Maximilian  of  Mexico,  178 

Morris  (Robert),  166 

Paymaster  in  the  Peninsula  war,  453 

Parish  registers,  215 

Pocket  sheriff,  285 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  portrait,  309 
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